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TO ODR RBAIttlU. 

If fUMnwuriif tlM Thkd Tohimt d the Sbi nboror LiT«mA»Y 
locBxAL,«t fed omsclvM cril^ nfOMto atkMwMf* th««sctra- 
crtaMtfy i i KW i which hM aH •loH wh i IwI ow laboun. The 
bfpn«WBh«t«BMiMMd«t thecalMU wMaf pwlly f rom pw- 
•ifiigtiMCTUtantdMWfMrtiMt in thbowBtrf of & purely Uierary 
M^ ptriodieal. asd pwtly from the Tery extemire literary eon- 
BoiiNu which ve enjoyed, have bcea miidi more than ftillltlcd. So 
liiiidytndexteiieiveU the petrooafe we have received, that we now 
Motltled toeonrider ourwlvet lft« weekly literary periodiealof 
• moee ecpeelaBy ae any oppoiltfcMi which my have heen 
, het pnvad eo entirely abortite. 

rordMfalwe, we have to proaeiie that we ihaU not only goon ai 
*e hive bepio, but that. 9ire» ac f iri reus outdo, we shaU iatio- 
4kv iate our Third Voiume many improvemenU and novdtict, 
rtkk will at ooee evince the loereaied nature of our resources and 
iftrd eprrpetnalty fkesh Aind of aaiue e m ent, and, we hope, tefor- 
niioo, to the reading pobHe. We had at oag^me In t e nd e d to ipe- 
dry afinr ofthcM ineprovenente t hot. on eeeoid Ihomhftk we thbifc 
j(Mtirtoi*ew, thanto<«y»what wooMdo. We therefore refer 
on mtUn to the onntmte of the Litbaabv Jounif al tat the next 
HxnoQtb*. and if they do not find oar Third Volume tti)! more eo- 
litWd to their bvour than either of iti prcdeceMOre, we thell moit 
ovnabiMNuly aheolve them ftfan all oW lgttio M to continue to 
iteiftetirthoFoMth. 



LITS&AllY CRITICISM. 



Heaoin of Rear-^Adminl Ptad JomM, ChevaUtr o^ the 
HiRtjiry Order tfMtriU amdofthe Buteian Order of 
St Amm, {fc. {re Nowflnt compiled from kis origmtd 
joMmak and eoTretpoadence ; including an accoemt ofkie 
mrkee voider Prutce Potemkin^ prepared fir pmhlka^ 
tm by kimadf. Two roll, poet 8vo. Pp. 331, 311. 
Edlohurgli. OUt« aid Boyd. 1830« 

Tmt hiatorr of Paol Jobm ia now, for the ibfst Ifams 
prwated to ifan pahlle in an autlMBtle and antlafiustory 
ftna. The hook b written inncnodid and gmwroiuapi- 
rit, Mid we are IneUned to look upon it aa a valuable uA" 
Ma 10 Uogrqpkf . 

Mb Phnl ionaa wm bom in July 1747, near Arbif- 
>«i to the at e wnrU y af KSfkendhright. Uialbtberwaa 
t^ «eo of B aurili^ardner in I^tth ; and was hiaMelf em* 
r^ed by Mr Cr«ik af ArbigUnd, one of the carlleat and 
■Ml JBdJdouB impnnperi ef agrlehlture in the aenth of 
S«*tlaiid. Arbighuid ia akmted at the emhonchare of 
tW Khh iaio the 8alway, and a great proportion of the 
wrwnding inhabftanli we engaged either in the ftchery 
«iite oeosttnf trade. Yett^g Pgnl ahowed early a de- 
<iW predOeetion ftr the aia, and wan bound afprentlee, 
>>kU twellUi year, to a M^^MaMe WUtdiaven mer- 
^m, tradfaig to Vhginla, iHiere he bad a brotber in 
ik'Mng cirenmalnoeee, In wboee boueeherwidbd aa long 
Mtbi vcHil rewudned in pett. Hie maater'e aAdra be. 
**«iif emlwii I'gwid, hla Itdsotnea wwe given np to him, 
■4 at a vaty earty age M waa apfototed thitd mate of 
^ Kiaf Oatiy, a WhiMavan veaaei employed in the 
•^n tvada. jn hk nInelnBtk year, he went m chief 
*ito tela the Two Frlenda, a iamalea vaaeel engaged 
^ thi MBM tnAc He quitted it, aoeerdkif to the 
ef Ida ^tittitm^ fimn dlattMi aA ita ettormhiei. 



in 176B. The captain and mate of the vesael in which 
he took hla paeeage^ however, both died dnrlng the voy. 
age of a fever, upon which he aeaumed the command, and 
brought the veeael saftly into port. The owners ap- 
pointed hfan, for this piece of aervice, master and saper- 
cargo, in which sltnatlou he continued till the ship was 
aold in the >-ear 1771. His course of life for the next 
fimr years cannot be so accurately tracinl. At one time 
he was in command of a West India ship sailinj? from the 
port of London. He seems also to have carried on com- 
mercial specnhaions on hla own account in Grenada and 
Tobago. In 1773 we ind him hi Virginia, arranging? 
the aflUra of hla brother, who had died Intestate. In 1 775 
he was living Inactively in America. His habits of bu- 
ainesa muat have been good, for though he began the world 
with nothing, we And hhn poeaessed, at the time he era- 
harked in the AnMrloaM aervice, of nearly jClSOO tn Eng. 
hmd, besldea eanaUerahle property in the island of Tobago. 
The fidr proto of the West India trade at that period are 
Buffident to aoooont for this wealth, without the suspl- 
don of any more lax undertakings than intercourse with 
the flpanlah main. Hla nautical skill must, in like man. 
ner, have been iaereaaed hy hie experience in commanding 
n aUp of eenahteraUo harden. Panl's, too, woa a wiS 
eoltlvalod mhid ; beeidee hts merely professioual studies, 
which su b ee ^n e n t events idMwed hhn to kave punned to 
good purpoae. His leMers evince a mastery of expression 
wdUoh eonld only be aequired by considerable practice. 
On the wholok hla ardent and persevering dlspo9ition, ta- 
ken in eoa j nneHa n with the school of active lifo trough 
which he had paned, Jwftify the confidence repond In him 
by the leaders of the Aa wrieaa Revidntlon. 

The seoa»d Mriod of Ms history commeiuM In his 
S9th year, no hrM Ma eboiee to be made tlrst-lleute* 
nantof a ftl g t i , or ^i^Mhiiof a sloop of war, and prefer, 
red the tormefv 1^ Ihii putt ho had for a while no other 
opportunity of siawlHg hSa leal and cnei|^, thm wtan 
was afforded by the naeMMy of keeping a atrtat locdcbttt 
to prevent d ea er tl a n whA» the ttiet was fri—m fai during 
the winter. The Anwr kan arms were drtt tfM al Ma 
in the allair af the Olaagow, off Block Island. Fhr their 
behaviour on this ocoaalon, two of the American captains 
were immediately afW bronght to a court-martial ; but 
the inforior ofllom were declared to have done their duty. 
In 1777, Jonea was appointed by Congress to the com- 
mand of a aqunlron of Ave vessels, destined for the attack 
of Pensaeola. This projected expedition came to nought, 
through the jealousy of the commander-in.chief; and 
shortly after, Jones was dispatched to France on board 
the Badger, with instructions to the American Commit* 
sioners at V9s\% to procure him a good vessel, and em. 
ploy hioi in Europe^ should any thing ofl^ there likely 
to prove conducive to the interests of the republic After 
magntftoent promises, with tardy and petty performance, 
Jones wias sent with the Ranger to cruise off the coasts 
of Britain. In this expedition he took several merchant 
veaeels, elfoeted a landing at Whitehaven and St Mtry*s 
Isle, oMOmitered and took the Drake ship of war, and 
retnmed to Brest, in May, 1776, after exciting the appre- 
of 4he whtia BiMih ooaeti and obtaiafaE^tnna^ 
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hereof pAMfMi%, V^^ obliged England to agree to an ck- 
• ^hii|f^** V*1^W intenral of inaction followed, during 
»<^14di ^onei Ira* Iraay atteittpling to apur on Ibe 4ardy 
^Frcnoh ministry to make some exertion. At kat, on tlM 
14th of August, 1779, he again let sail with a equadron 
of fire Teesels. He first endearoured to effect a landing 
at I.eith, in which he was firustrated by the weather. 
On the 23d 'of September, he encountered and captured 
the Serapis and Countess of Scarborough, his own Tessel 
•inking immediatdy after the action. He aftcrwardi 
carried his squadron into the Texel, where he arriTed on 
the dd of October. The English fleet were lying off the 
mouth of the Zuyder-Zee, and the Dutch, inclined to tem- 
porise a little longer, would not recognise Jooes; so he found 
considerable difficulty In making his way to a French port 
Being high in popular favov, he was recelred with ew^ 
pressement at court, and had confierred ion him by Louis 
the military order of merit, and a splendid sword. Alter 
much unsatisfactory negotiation^ he sailed for Amo^iea, 
where he arrived in February, 1781. He reoeired the 
thanks of Congress; but his active career in the American 
navy was now dosed. He was promised the command 
of a large ship then building ; but as the vessel was after- 
wards presented to the King of France* his expectations 
were disappointed. He next solicited and obtained per- 
mission from Congress to go on board'the French fleet 
cruising on the American seas, for improvement in his 
profession. The peace, which almost immediately follow- 
ed, put an end to his studies in this school. 

The portion of Fftul Jones's history of which we have 
now given a short abstract, was the most brilliant of his 
life. His cool, though recldess courage, his skill In mi^ 
noeuvring a vessel, the number and ingenuity of his pro- 
jects, the perseverance with which he continued to urge 
on the cold and the fickle, but, more than all, the true and 
comprehensive view he took of the state of the Ameri- 
can marine, his incessant warnings of the dangers im- 
pending from its want of discipline, and its disorganized 
state, and the modesty with whii^ he always adaiow- 
ledged his deficiency in the tactics of combined fleets, 
and anxiety to remedy it, prove that he had within him 
all the materials of a great commander. In regard to his 
embracing the cause of America, he had lived as nnich 
in that country as in Britain, and the combatants on 
either side being thoroughbred Englishmen, It would be 
childish at this time of day to maintain that there was 
any thing unnatural in his adhering to the Transatlantic 
party. His conduct to his fiunily was throughout most 
praiseworthy ; and towards such English as the chance 
of war threw in his power, it was totally free from any 
taint of the mean and malignant renegade. At the same 
time, it cannot be denied that his motives may well have 
been of a mixed and doubtful kind. 

On the Ist of November, 1783, Jones was appointed bf 
Congress, at his own earnest solicitation, *' agent for all 
prizes taken in Europe under his own command.** In 
discharging the duties of this office, he spent three years 
in Paris, during which time he figured In the gay world 
there, greatly to the satisfaction of his personal feelings. 
In the year 1787, he paid a short visit to America. On 
his return to Europe, he proceeded to Copenhagen, osten- 
sibly on a mission regarding some of his prizes which had 
been carried into Dimish ports, but in reality to be near 
St Petersburg, where negotiations had already been set 
on foot for his entrance into the service of the EmpKas 
Catherine. At the first beck of that jolly despot, he 
hastened to her court, where he was flatteringly received, 
and invested with the rank of Rear- Admiral. His trans- 
formation into the courtier, which had been partially ef- 
fected at Paris, was now completed. He was inflamed 
with a chivalrous devotion to his liege lady, and spolce in 
a most patronising tone of the infknt state of America. 
He was soon summoned by Potemkln to take a share in 
the campaign of the Llman. Tlie operations of this war 
afforded Jonas m opportunity of ihvwiBg hk Mtift da> 



ring, hut nothing more. The jealousies and heart-born^ 
ings of the commander prevented any thing of importaz&oe 
fimn being ellbetad. He waa Moalled to St Petorsbars, 
wiMfo the cablds of Us enetniea ndaed dark aeeuBationv 
against him, frt»m which, however, he succeesfully Tlndl- 
Gated himaelt The Blmpress, who was by this time tired 
of him, granted him leave of absence— a polite method of 
removing him from court. He visited Paris, where liis 
whole energies were directed to regaining his sitimtion 
under a g o v ern ment which had ahecked and thwarted lum 
when In its service, and then coolly and ungratefoUy 
thrown him aaide. In the midst of his projects, death 
overtook him on the 18th of July, 1792, diortly after he 
had eompleted bis forty-fifth year. 

The laat nine years of his life contrast painfully with 
the vigour and energy which characterise his earlier ca- 
reer. Wo know, from the report of one wiio knew Jones, 
and admhred him, that his habits were finical in the 
treme. His apartments were splendidly fnmiafaed ; 
although be waa ac ce ss i ble to all, 3ret hisservanta biid 
sitive orders not to admit any pedestrian visitor, 
boots or shoes were not free from all taint of mud or daM. 
His correspondence at that period, too, shows that hi« 
feosale ao^iaintanoea were chiefly secondary imitatora of 
high lifiB, and his letters to tiiem are deeply marked with 
a mawkish sentimentality 9nd fade gallan^. His tswte 
was not sufficient to guide him aright, and, instead of a 
gallant gentleman, he became a maudUn fop. 

The fate of John Paul Jones reads a lesson to all fu- 
ture time. Naturally endowed with an aspiring mind, 
generous sentiments, great talents, without any over- 
whdmlng passions, he sacrificed the ties of kindred* and 
the prospect of humble usefulness, to love of distinction. 
Introduced Into the splendid circle of a court, be ea^r 
there yet richer food for his vanity, and to It he sacrificed 
his political principlss. The two best guides of human 
nature thus rudely eradicated, his heart withered and his 
arm grew weak. His close of life was a fruitless strtis;^le 
to attein what, If possessed, could have afforded him no 
enjoyment.* His epitaph may well be — " One of God's 
creatures lies here, wrecked by his inordinate self-will.*' 



L^€ (ifSenum CorUt. By Don Tdesforo de Trueba v 
Cosio» Author of *< Gomez Arias,** « The Caatilian,'** 
fce. Being ConstaUa's Miscellany, VoL XLIX. 
Edinburgh. Pp. 344. 

Thx author of this Interesting and romantic biography 
justly demands that his hero*a ehat«cter be judged by the 
standard of the age in which he lived. The enlightened to- 
lerance which ch a racter ises every truly great man of the 
nineteenth century, was unattainable by a native of Spain 
at the period when that nation. In the flush of its newly 
conoentrated energies, fondly deoned the discovery of Ame- 
rica, happening, as it did, at the very moment of the final 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain, a proof of Its Divine 
mission to root out infidelity from the earth. It is «afi&. 
dent If, taking his whole life into review, we find that 
Cortes*s em|^yment of the high talento with which he 
was endowed by nature, did not materially swerve fVom 
those principles of justiee whi<^ had been discovered and 
established in his time. A recapitulation of the moot 
striking events in hb oanquest of Mexico vrill afford the 
best solution of this problem. 

Mexico, or New Spain, rises abruptly from the eoaata 
both of the Padfieand Atlantic oceans ; and the lofty plateau 
subsides Into a capacious basin, nearly in the centre of 
which is the lake of Mexico, the climate of which ap- 
proximates to that of the more favoured countries of 
the temperate zones. The inhalritanta, and in particular 
those who occupied the islands and margin of the central 
freah-water sea, had advanced in dvilisation, when Mexico 
was first discovered, far before the surToundlng tribes. 
Xh« locAnifialy tad arfB tbv«niMMiit«l arts, bad auida 
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pvugi'MB siBMi^ tiwin« TI16 or|[iniiitii.m of 
ras modi nvn ciiitqJBt> tiiMi amony 
tke wmodorlBg tribes. Social Intereonne and luxury 
lad in mom degree refined ^mIt manners. In short, 
^ktj stMd in tlie same relation to the nonmdtc tribes of 
tke north, that Babj^on and Ninereh may be eonoeired 
t» haw stM»d to the wanderers of the deserts in tiidr tI- 
f^iity. Intellectnal culture was, howerer, yet In its in- 
(jney; and their religion — vAAdtk differed not in its sfdrit, 
hot solely in the stronger affiliation of Its priesthood, and 
ia iht more g or g e o us and imposing character of its out- 
«vd solemf^ties, from that of the forest warriors — ham- 
pcfed, by its gross and crud superstitions, the education 
«f their moral senae. Their theology stood amid thdr 
bi&ttt refinements like an iceberg wafted from the frozen 
regions, and spreading an unwonted chiU through the sum- 
ner of sonie sunny isle on which it has stranded. 

Not loi^ previous to the landing of the Spaniards, the 
King of Mexico had succeeded In reducing the otiier trtlies 
mtding on the laice to the state of firadatories. This 
fsraad tbie nucleus of an empire which soon spread its 
r«^u«rin^ arms as ikr south as the Gulf of Mexico. To 
vHat extent its domination had extended in other direc- 
d«as, is noecrtain. The more distant tribes, which were 
tha4 brought under the sway of the king, were less ac- 
msimmfd to the restraints of regular goremment, and 
wm with difficulty kept ftwn reverting to their rude in- 
ii«fendence. Tliey were held in check by governors from 
Mexico, hacked by a considerable force ; and, for greatier 
asncance, a system of posts was established, by means of 
viuch, ronirtant and speedy information was received in 
the capital of all that happened in the outskirts of the 
empire. 

MoBtczoma, whom the Spaniards fbund in possession of 
thi throne, was naturally brave and sagacious, but a 
ipoilsd dklld of fortune. Accustomed to despotic power, 
W esold neither anticipate opposition to his wishes, nor 
nest it calmly and sagaciously when it came. T!ie quiet 
teaiou with which Cortes persisted to advance towards 
dw capital, join«d to the strange appearance and inexpli- 
mUe poirers of the Spaniards, seemed to bear out the 
isak forebodings of prophecy, and gave to Montezuma's 
!aper«titious fears a form and magnitude that totally nn- 
•■mied his mind. From the moment the landing of the 
itraagers was announced to him, till that on which he 
neetved his death-wound, he did not make one reflected 
and jadicions effort to employ the immense force that 
was at his disposaU Had Guatimaxin p o s sesse d the su- 
preme poTver from the first, and displayed the same ener- 
iry and talent which he brought to bear upon the termi- 
oation of the struggle, the result might have been very 
difffTsnt. 

This was the condition of the empire invaded by Cortes, 
«7th a view to subfeot it to the Sfianish sway — ^not upon 
say previous knowledge and estimate of ita strength and 
wmkn«u, or with any adequate preparation ; but at the 
head of a liandfnl of men, whom he led forward to ha- 
otiM and exploits, of the peculiar nature of wl&ich he had 
net the most distant anticipation. Even after he had 
^Aanged himsdf among the Mexicans, he was long un- 
pfarided with any adequate means of communication 
vith them. His conversations with the natives were 
fsrried on through the medium of a female slave, and a 
^^aniard, who, having been shipwrecked on one of the 
>4an49» had pielud up a smattering of the laognage there 
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Certca landed on the mainland In Mardi, 1519. He 
vm at the head of a body of five hundred and eight ad- 
4m%, and one hundred and nine mariners andmechanica. 
Among the soldiers were sixteen horsemen, thirty mnsket- 
an, and thirty-two crossbow-men; the rest being armed 
vi^ swords and spears. The artillery consisted of ten brass 
Wd p i ere s and four fidooneta. Thia was the whole foroa 
»f& whidi he undertook the subjection of an empire 
dceady weU diMsipUaed and orgaabtd, tM te whidi 



there was, through the advance of arts in the northern 
and more elevated regions, and thxtmgh the natural £»- 
eundity in that port which enjoyed a tropical dimate, a 
dense population. Some resistance was offered by diffid- 
ent bodies of the inhabitants at his first landing, which 
aflbrded the Spaniards opportunities of earning victorieB» 
more valuable as impressing the enemy with the power 
and discipline of tiie strangers, than on account of any 
immediate important result. Two of the disaffiected ca- 
ciques sought the alliance of the Spaniards ; and the pro- 
tection which Cortes ailforded them against the envoys 
sent by Montezuma to receive the wonted tribute^ as well 
as the strict impartiality he evinced in settling some dis- 
putes between them and the neighbouring trilies, spread 
at once the reputation of his power and his justice. Ha- 
ving thus coudliated the inhabitants of the coast, and 
having at the same time qudled a mutiny among hia 
soldiers, and induced them to dismantle their ships, tiins 
cutting off from the timorous all prospect of retreat, he 
prepared to advance at once upon the capital, which was 
180 miles distant. 

He left behind him a dender garrison, in a fort he had 
erected shortly after his landing, and took vrith him a small 
reinforcement of friendly Indians, more in the character 
of hostages than auxiliaries. Ascending the high table- 
land of interior Mexico, the army had to undergo a sudden 
change from the fervour of the torrid zone, to the ice and 
snow of a northern winter, to which succeeded a mild 
and genial rlimate. The Hascalans, a confederaoy of 
warUke and independent republics, placed In a diaqidsl- 
ing proximity to the Mexican capital, opposed the pro- 
gress of Cortes, instead of reodving him, as had been an- 
tidpated, in a friendly manner. They were forced, howw 
ever, to succumb by a series of hard-won vieti^es. In 
which almost every Spanish soldier was wounded. Cortes 
began his march from the coast on the 16th of Augvft 
and entered Hascahi on the 23d of September. 

His next march was upon Cholula, apopulons and 
wealthy town, subject to Montezuma. He was aecom- 
panied by a large auxiliary fbrce of Hascalans. At the 
request of the Cholulans, ibt forces of Hascala encamped 
before the town, while Cortea and his followers were re- 
cdved within its walls. The pretext for this arrange- 
ment was anxiety on the part of the rulers, lest the old 
enmities between the two Indian tribes should be fatally 
rekindled by their being brought into contact. It soon 
appeared, however, that more inimical pur poses were hid^- 
den beneath this plausible exterior. Cortes received in- 
formatbn of a plot to overwhdm his followers, by a sud- 
den rising of the townsmen, to whose support a body of 
men were advancing from Mexico. The rising was pre- 
vented by the earlier motions of Cortes, who, as his pro- 
ceedings had been hitherto characterised by lenity, resolved 
now to strike terror into the Indians, by showing that he 
could also at times be severe. When the Cholulan rulers 
appeared in his presence, he let them know that he was 
Informed of their projects, reproached them with their 
treachery, and directed a simultaneous attack upon the 
town to be commenced by the Hascalans from without, 
and his countrymen from within. The Cholulans de- 
fended themselves with the fury of despair. Every pri- 
vate building, and even the temples, were resorted to as 
so many fiortresses. At last, calling to mind an old su- 
perstition, that the razing of their prindpal temple would 
cause the springs upon which the town was built to over- 
flow, they flew to dismantie Its walls, hoping thereby to 
Involve themselves and their invaders in one common de- 
struction. The expected miracle fiiiled to follow, and the 
superstitious awe for the Spaniards, which this drcum- 
stanoe inspired, struck down more enemies than their 
arms. The victory bdng now complete, the wretohed 
remains of the Cholulans were spared. 

On the 20th of September Cortes advanced apon Maxlco, 
and, meatiiig with no oppodtlon, he entered it on the 18tk 
^of Octobtr. Ho was rccdrod by Montesnma In ptraoify 
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upon a friendlj and fiuniliar fooiing that aatonUhed the 
Mezicant. His ttUuation was now critical in the extreme. 
His small body of troops were in a manner swallowed up 
in an extensive and populous city* from which the egress 
was difficult, and might easily be rendered impossible. 
He had no chain of posts (the paucity of his forces not 
admitting of suoh a drain) by which his retreat to the 
ceoit might be secured. The Mexicans, though friendly 
and BubmissiTe at first, were beginning to be familiarized 
with their invaders. After some months, Montezuma 
threw out broad hints that their stay had been sufficienUy 
pridonged. About the same time, the Spanish general 
received intelligence, that, by orders from the court, hos- 
tilities had been commenced between the Mexican go- 
vernors upon the coast, and the garrison he had left be- 
hind. His desperate situation called for as desperate 
measures. He seizod the emperor, and conducted him to 
the Spanish quarters, as a hostage for the peaceable con- 
duet of his sulyeets. Tlie captive monarch disavowed the 
Qpnduet of hb general, and the latter beiug ordered to re- 
pair to court, was publicly executed by the Spaniards, as 
having infringed the peace against the wishes of his mas- 



The immediate danger was thus averted ; but at this 
critical moment Cortes was called to defend himself 
agalnet his countrymen as well as the Indians. Tlie go- 
vornor of Cuba, who had placed in his hands the means 
of conquering Mexico, became jealous of the independent 
jftmmmnA fo whioh Cortcs opeuly aspired, and dispatched 
Narvaes, with a strong body of troops, to reduce him to 
obedienoe. Cortes, as soon as he heard of their landing, 
aaeembled kte forces, and, leaving a slender garrison under 
Alvarado in Mexico^ he marched against Narvaez. By 
a Judicious mixture of intrigue and open force, he obtain- 
ed an almost bloodlees victory over this commander, and 
added his soldiers to those already under his own com- 
mand. Scarcely was this victory achieved, when he was 
obliged to hasten back to Mexico, where his garrison was 
hard pressed. The state in which he found matters in 
that capital was such as to render a retreat neoeesary ; 
and this movement was executed on the 1st of July, 1520, 
with oonside r able loss. A painful and dangerous march, 
cheered, however, by a brilliant victory over an immense 
Mexican army, brought them in eight days to Hascala, 
wliere he halted, in order to mature his schemes for the 
final subjugation of Mexico. 

He again advanced against that city on the 28th of 
December. He had now under his command eighty-six 
horsemen and eight hundred infimtry. His artillery con- 
sisted of three large iron cannons, and fifteen small field- 
pieces. He was well supplied with powder and other 
ammunition, as well for hb fire-arms as for his cross- 
bows. The wood work of twelve brigantinee had been 
constructed at Hascala, their sails and cordage brought 
from the coast, in order to the vessels being put together 
and launched on the Lake of Mexico. He commenced 
his operations by investing and taking the various cities 
of in^nrior force situated upon tlie lake and in the sur- 
rounding country which might have co-operated with the 
capitaL Having finished these preliminary proceedings, 
he invested Mexico, with tlie aid of his brjgantines,both by 
land and water. The city was taken, after a protracted 
siege of seventy-five days, in the course of which the most 
stubborn bravery was exhibited on both sides, the utmost 
efforts of their diflEierent arts of war exerted, and the greater 
part of the city levelled with the ground. 

Cortes having thus finally subverted the Mexican 
power, showed that he was able to organize a new empire, 
as well as to overturn an old one. He rebuilt and 
beautified the capital ; he took in and annexed to his go- 
vernment, one by one, the surrounding provinces; and he 
established courts of justice and an efficient police. He 
experienced many checks, however, from the Spanish 
court, which saw with anxiety so valuable and so dis- 
tant VOL acquisltioA in the haodi of ont ambitious andea- 



terprising man. The fear was natural, and we Uaae it 
with more hesitation than Don l>ueba ; though wesgret 
with him, that.the measures which it instigated were fn^ 
quentiy tarnished by a narrow and low-minded policy. 
We do not include in this class, however, the estabiiih- 
ment of an AudUncia for managing the dvil affidrsof tbe 
vice-royalty, against which our author so bitterly in. 
veighs ; for we consider this to have been the Institutiw 
which, mere than any other, has kept alive a gUnuncrio^ 
of the old Spanish spirit in Mexico. 

The remnant of Cortes's life, with the exception of liis 
discovery of California, and his gallant but nsdess expe- 
dition to the Honduras, was wasted In empty and fruit- 
less court intrigues. Of bis youth we know little, ex- 
cept some stray anecdotes, which indicate a vdnptootis 
and daring temperament — a vehement, but rather fickle, 
disposition. The conquest of Mexico is his history. H« 
plunged into that gigantic undertaking, impelled by tlie 
adventurous spirit of his age, without any previous inves- 
tigation of the nature of his task, or the adequacy of hit 
powers. Once engaged In it, he went on witlMut Al- 
tering. He bad nothing to rely upon but his own innsu 
powers. By them he conciliated the aifections of the sol- 
diery, to whom he was more a companion than a leader ; 
he defeated the intrigues of his hostile countrymen ; he 
conciliated and rendered subservient the Indian tribes who 
were disaffected to Montezuma; and he overcame, by 
superior skill and bravery, all who opposed him in wsr. 
He had a limited acquaintance with the nature of tbe 
country, and could with difficulty hold intercourse with 
its natives ; yet these obstades he overcame. He was na- 
turally lenient; yet he could nen*e himself to actions 
which struck terror into the hearts of his adversaries, 
by showing he could become, on occasion, as savage a^ 
themselves. As to the right of conquest which he exer- 
cised, it was, whatever vre may think of It, the only right 
then recognised on that vast continent ; and he was a 
milder and more civilized conqueror than any who had 
preceded him. Whether his mode of introducing Chris- 
tianity were the best, experience entitles us to doubt ; but 
this is an experience which mankind have acquired since 
his day ; and, at all events, even though he did not suc- 
ceed in inculcating Its principles, he overthrew the bloody 
superstition which previously existed, and this was of it- 
self a benefit to humanity. One only i^t rests on liis 
memory — the treatnaent of the unfortunate Guatimazin ; 
and that was forced upon him by his exasperated soldiery. 
It was a weakness to yield, particularly in one who, in 
general, stood so firm ; but It Is easy for those who review 
such transactions at a distance, to say what would hare 
been a leader*s most dignified demeanour. On the wholft 
it cannot be denied that Cortes was a great man ; and, 
taking into consideration the circumstances in which be 
was placed, we hesitate not to add, a good man, and a 
bene^ctor to his kind. 

Don Trueba has composed his biography in s just and 
manly spirit. His fiacts have been carefHilly investigated ; 
and though we may sometimes dissent from his Inferences, 
they are never such as can lessen our respect for bis tst 
lents. His style Is qdrlted, and, for a foreigner, won* 
derfully correct. 



Faith's Tdescope ; or, Views of Time and EUmUy ; vUk 
other Poem. Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd. 1830. 
8vo. Pp. 184. 

Gexexallt spealdng, we are no admirers of rsiigioos 
poems. They swarm at the present day to an enormous 
and most illicit extent. They must be put down ; and 
we shall take an early opportunity of giving a few of 
them so decided and overwhelming a castigation, that 
not a consumptive young man or woman in the three 
kingdoms will again dare to perpetrate their feeble and 
familiar blasphemies in the outraged ear of coirect fe^ng 
and soiukd judgment. We hwt a rhymer or two in our 
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•fe te wbem wt are at this moniflot tiagafaig theendt of 
mmr taww^ tha nipfineta whereof they shall yet know 
apon the anoat seiMitiTe parts of their eYaofelical bodies. 
At pntsent, howerer, we waive this discuasion, for the 
Tslaaia before us is from the pen of a lady, and haa been 
pobliahed ^oeipaUy with tlie view of promoting a oha- 
ritable object of interest. 

Our fair frirnd, who smms to be of a decidedly rell- 
snovs ca<cte, pmenti ns with a poem in blanic rerse, and 
in two pnrtv, concerning Time and Eternity; and to this 
Iwger <^ort is added auotlier poem, entitled ** Kcdemp- 
Uoa,** and a considerable numlier of miscellaneous pieces. 
The Tolttme, taken tn a wiMie, is decidedly abore par, 
and Indinites a reflectlTe and well-oultiTated mind, as 
wen as a cnnsiderablo fervency of poetical feeling. From 
tbe fb*st poeni, we shall tnlce, as a faTOorable specimen of 
thp style of the autiioress t)ie followinj^ extract, which, 
shhofigh upon a subject that has occupied tlie |iens of a 
thowmnd pany whipsters, is nerertlicless Tigorous, and 
lathar striking : 

AX ADDRESS TO LORD BTRON*. 

^ Poet of Paasion !— Poet, whose ocean mind, 
Dcen, Taat, magnificent, Init, tempest-rock'd, 
Awtally beaTing, struggling, restless, dark. 
Seems as by some internal eartliquakt^ moved. 
And lialf unfolds chasms, terrific, dangerous.— 
Pi%rim ! whose song mysteriutisl v cburms, 
Whether through Eastern groves it murmuring Row, 
Or, mriiing like thine own Velino*s cataract. 
With wild, resistless bound, from line to line, 
Carrieth impetnoosly the spirit on ; 
Or the tired eye, sated with majesty 
Bf aome mild Iris of domestic thought, 

Refresheth O ! master of that lyre, 

Whose varied harmonies, thrilling each string 
Of answering sympathy in nature*s scale. 
Binds OS wiOi spells of breathless Interest, 
To gaze <m that new spectacle, a mighty mind, 
(ifappUnir for erer with its potent self, 
For ever foil'd, yet noUe in defeat.— 
Poet of Spain, of Greece, of Italy ! 
Smile aa thoa wilt, and scorn the ungif^ lay. 
The nameless Terse that ventures on the word, 
Ipity tb«e. — Yes ! though applauding Fame, 
Thoogfa conscious genius, intellectual force, 
Pcreeption rich of nature*s glowing charms, 
Attic reocarch and Idndliug classic taste, 
Adam thine history ; though talents thine^ 
Which, UkB the towoing cedar, will resist 
0|Union*s tempest through the lapse of years. 
The hamble plant (unnoticed ana unlcnown, 
Save by the partial few that foster it) 
Pitying looks up to thee !— hast thou not still to learn 
That p rec e pt, luended with its sweet reward, 
' Acquaint thyself with God, and be at peace ?* 
Tlion base drunk deep of Helicon— thy foot 
I lath cdlimb*d Parnassus, and the netlier air. 
Where doad« of enry float, proudly o*erlook'd-» 
Revellii^ in fragrance, tbou hast stood aloft 
Upon the sddom-mouiited steep of Fame^ 
Fearless of future^— wreathing th v young brow 
Widi deathless blossoms, which toe breath of Time 
Expands, not blasts; not fiides, but renovates : 
WoaM that a stream, Boeotia cannot yield. 
Would that a meant, Greece never parallel*d, 
ConU win thee now ! Would that thy feet 
Ifigbt cUmb the hiU of Mercy, Zlon*s Hill, 
And tby lips taste the springs of Calvary ! 
Ohy that my voice could reach thee ; that one word, 
Blest from above with soul-constraining force, 
M«bt fid! penoaaive on thy spirit !— Prat !** 
' P. 41-4. 

yi^ CT P afford room for no other quotation, but are 
to be able to say in conclusion, that ** Faith^s Te- 
>** ill calculated to reflect credit on any lady who 
ika^' for the first time, comes before the public. 



Leclttres on English Poetry, and other Literary Remains qf 
the late Henry Neele, Author of the Romance of History t 
5*r. Loudon. Smith, Elder, & Co. ISdO. 8vo. 

The present volnme has certain indispntahleolaims on 
onr critical leniency. Being a posthnmous work, it n»- 
tnrally contains many imperfections, both in design and 
execntion, which the careful revision of the author him- 
self could have a]<Mie diminished or removed* In every 
production snimiitted to the poldic ordeal under such dis- 
advantages, we have principally to ascertain whether it 
really contains indications of the germ of genius, though 
imperfectly matured. The posthnmous publication of 
works dntinguisiied by such merit is not more an act of 
friendship timn of justice; and the individual, undertaking 
the task, has alike the gratification of endeavouring to 
confer an hononrable distinction on those to wliom it is 
worthily doe, and of adding another item to the varied 
treasures of literature and science. We therefore will- 
ingly acknowledge an obligation to the editor of the v<^ 
Inme now before us. He lias colleoted all the unpubliahed 
MSS. and miscdlaneous periodical contributions of one 
whose genius was as oonspicnous as his fote was melan- 
choly. 

In the introdnction to the volume, we are preooited 
with an able and feelingly*. written sketch of the aothor's 
lite and writings. From it we learn that Henry Neele 
was bom in London, on the 29th January, 1706^ — that, 
upon leaving school, he was articled to an attorney, and 
subsequently commenced business as a solicitor,— that, Sn 
Janoary, 1817, he made his first appearance as an author, 
by pnhlishing a volmne of Lyrical Poems, composed after 
the model of the ilUfoted Collins, — and that he eontinuad 
to pursue his literary labours until the 7th February, 1828, 
when he committed suicide. 

The principal part of the present volume is oceupied 
with Lectures on English Poetry, firom the reign of Ed- 
ward I. to the time of Cowper, delivered in the Russel 
Institution, in 1827. In Uie Introdoctery Lecture, 'a 
graphic description is given of the various revolntions in 
the history of English Poetry. The author devotes the 
second and remaining Lectures to the considaratiou, first, 
of Epic and Narrative Poetry ; secondly, of Dramatic 
Poetry ; thhrdiy, of Descriptive and Didactic Poetry, in- 
cluding Pastoral and Satire; and, fourthly, of Lyrical 
and Miscellaneous Poetry. In taking a detailed review 
of the merits of different writers, his remarks seem to 
\ be altogether nntinged by prejudice. He lias, on no oc- 
casion, allowed enthusiasm for the beauties of an author 
to render him indifferent to positive defocts. He regu- 
lates his decision of each particular performance by Its 
own intrinsic excellence, without reforeuce to the general 
celebrity of the writer. Every page of his Lectures teems 
with clear and discriminative analysis — ^with high poeti- 
cal feeling — with laborious research, and bold. Impassion- 
ed diction. In his investigation, indeed, of the abstract 
principles of the Ars;Poetica, we meet with none of those 
ingenious speculations which so peculiarly characterise 
the writings of Kames. But in the digest of its practical 
rules, and in prescribing the standard of taste by which 
these are to be influenced, we are presented with abun- 
dant evidence of the author's intimate acquaintance with 
his subject. It is true, that the standard of taste in 
poetry, like the standard of taste on other subjects, is 
faint and ill-deflued. A composition which one man 
admires for its unadorned simplicity, may, to another, 
appear altogether devoid of merit — ^while a poem, In 
which a third critic discovers traces of vigorous thought, 
may, to a fourth, seem to overstep the narrow Rubicon 
which separates the sublime from the absurd. But stHl 
there are certain inherent and determinate qualities which 
distinguish all genuine poetry ; and it is in dissecting and 
explaining these qtmlities, that our author's critical acu- 
men more peculiarly appears. In the course of this scm- 
tiny, he inyariably preserves a marked distinction between 
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-nrbat may be detmed the metaphjrsical school of poetry, 
of wbich Donne was the founder, and that ni«re truly in- 
teDectual school, the adherents of which hare uniformly 
derived their brightest imaginings from the works of na- 
tnra, and from all that there invites the eye» gratifies the 
■ense, and gladdees and elevates the aouL Te oompare 
poetry faahioned after the latter model, with that whkb, 
however pleasing in conception, and beaMtilul in deve- 
lopemeat, has nothing of the truth of human ■atwrs in 
its composition, i^ to compare a lay figure with a statue. 
The one may adequately represent the aaere dfa|i e ij f of 
the peet*s Ihncy, and the phantastical forms aad folds hi 
aooordanee with which he is pleased to arraogs it ; while 
the other seeaas imbued with the q»irit of life, and haws 
the fiUthfUl imprces of nature en every feature, and eo 
every limb. 

With the tales and poems which constitute the reasaio- 
hig portion of the veluase, we have had equal reason to 
be pleased. In some of tlie former, indeed, the plols are 
neitlMr very probable, nor very interesting. But even in 
these, there are several detached scenes sketched with oob- 
s idera bl e power. The dialogue, in general, is anlasated, 
and the differeut personages are vividly and eharactsristi-' 
cally grouped. We also discover a few specimens of a 
lively, though somewhat quaint hnmenr, tending to re- 
lieve the morbid sensibility which almost universally per- 
vades our author*s preductione. Graee and tenderness 
are the most prominent attraotiens of his poetry, which 
is also distinguished for purity of style and melody of 
rhythm. He has generally been successful alike In the 
• seleetion and management of his imagery — ^while his do- 
srriptione of ecenery, though seldom introdueed, are al- 
ways distinct and striking. Indeed, the mere we reflect 
on the varied talents whi^ this poethuasous volume ex- 
hibits, the more do we regret the sudden overthrow of 
those hopes which were so justly entertained of Neele*s 
future eminence. The genius unfolded, even at the eariy 
age of nineteen, in the publication of his Lyrical F^Mtry, 
may well rank him with Chatterton and Kirke White. 
To the hMter, Indeed, ( wheee talents, in our opinion, have 
been much overrated. In cenaequenoe of the merit of his 
writings being constantly associated with the amiability 
of his disposition,) we think Nesle deddedly superior in 
every respect ; and though he could not cope with the 
" marveHoue boy** in the splendour of his endowments, 
yet there was a remarkable resemblance in the gloomy 
temperament of their minds, and In their sad and prema- 
ture demise. Each ftU the victim of his own o 
wrought imagination :— 

<< Like a tree, 
That with the rich weight of its golden fruitage 
Is bent down to the dust.** 



The Bengahe ; or, Shtitthn of Socitttf mnd Mtumtrs in 
the EasL London. Sadth, Elder, U Co. 18S9. 
8vo. Pp* 4v6. 

Thu work will be read with interest and advantage 
by all those who have either been in India, or who take 
an interest in its affairs. It is from the pen of Captain 
IL B. Henderson, who is on the staff of the Bengal 
army. The contents, which arc of a mlscdlaneous 
kind, are not all of equal merit ; but there is a suffi- 
cient preponderance of talent and information In the vo* 
lume to entitle it to an extensive circulation. We con- 
sider the prose as a good deal superior to the poetry, al- 
though " The Cadet," which extends to two long cantos, 
contains many spirited and excellent stanzas. In the 
prose deportment, we are, on the whole, most pleased 
with those chapters which describe an Indian*s return 
home after spending thirty of the l>est years of his life so 
far £rom his native country. They are entitled, ** Lea- 
ving India*— *' An Indiaman'*— " Death on Shipboard** 
.— " St Helena"—'* Approaching Hume'*—" The Ben- 



galee at HeoM.** AU thie portion of the w«rk b writ, 
ten with a great deal of grapiric power and strong leding. 
The eflSset, however, produced by the wholes oould net 
be preserved in any detached extract, l^e thavfor* 
prefer seleotiag a quotation firom a previons part of the 
volume, en a snljeet of very g e n e ral I nt s r es t : 



THS APVAVTAOXS AND DlSAOVAyXAGES Or COIXG TO IXDIA. 

<*« Lift in India* is, however, fairlvtobe estimated ss 
found in the diflinrent avocations that ft presents— the civiJ 
and military services of the Honourable Company, and tbt; 
mere adventurer. So fiu* as rank and consequeoee are coo- 
oemed, the first of these hoMs out the great priaoa of the 
Honourable Company, and Is the gnat ohf e ct of ambitioii. 
Thess prises are neessssrily Uaaited to a lew lucky sons of 
fortune; and thsv are therefore the higher esteemed. With 
a writerahip In.his pocket, the child of tlie first man In Eng. 
land, even at this day, (andes his fortune made ; looks to a 
short and morv ' Life in India,*— a long and wealthy on^ 
in England. Out he oomesi always whst I should call a 
gent e el -loeking boy; soasewhat slightly built in genera), 
for encountering any of the rude blasts of the werld, and 
having a Itoodly smattering of his mother*8 drawing-room 
bangii^ about nim. His manners— I speak of the genval 
race of youn^ writ er s a lways please me; there is sodm^ 
thing verv English about him, by which I do. not mnui 
very rough, but a happy mixture of that independence of 
mind andamenityof manners, which constitute the true Eng- 
lish character, when these embryo nders are collected to- 
gether, before merging from theBuildings, there is, no doubt, 
to be seen also not a rew of an Engllshman*s peculiar foulu 
and weaknesses ; but these aresudi rartt ave$ over the Scr- 
vicesln general, that there is nothing I en^ mere than au 
evening in the Buildings. 

*' Once out of them, onoe banished to a country station, 
where Engiishmen ans scattered mnne hundred miles dis- 
tant from each «»ther ; or wliere, If they congregate, it is on 
the artificial graduated scale of judge, magltttrat^ collector, 
rvgistrsr, assistant ditto> doctor,.— and all that b English m 
found to be oh the wane. By the time the writer eomes back 
to the Presidency a Judge, or something as great, or muter, 
he has been ixhi verted into the most anomalous of all human 
brings. There is still something English about him, it is 
true ;— be is generally proud enough ; but it is an Aaiiitir, 
nut a Kuronenn, bearing of consequence. He seems to ex- 
pect that all that are in ms way shouhl hurry out of it, that 
the path may be left fiir him alone. He has been so love 
accustomed to measure his own humanltv by the standard 
of a conquered and degraded race around nim, that he &n- 
cies he has risen pro]Kntionably above every other class of 
mankind with whom he may anerwards chance te oome in 
contact, as above his Omlahs and his Chobedars ; end his 
own oountrvmen are but Hindoos in his estimation, hoir- 
ever much they may transcend him in every things like in- 
tclligence, honour, and common sense. 

*< If those at hom^ who are so amUtions of sending out 
a son in the service of the Honourable Company, would 
look at the few who Uve to return to their native country, 
and renuu*k the change that has come over them, I cannot 
help thinking, that they vrould feel less anxious about pet»- 
curing a writershlp or a cadetship for Master f^ward and 
Master Tom. I was long ago a anjoumer in Old England, 
and had an opportunity cc compstring some old folks who had 
started from school tQgether,--the one to roug^ It through 
* Life at Home,' the other to plod his weary vray through 
' Life in India.* Comparison there was none between the 
manliness, contentedness, and good-humour of the home- 
bred Englishman, and the hauteur, restlessness, and diacon- 
tented demeanour of the oM JToee-lfjr. Unhappy and dis- 
pleased at every turn he took, the md Indian rouod ever)- 
comer sharp enou|^ to ruflle his temper and destroy 
his happiness I'^while the honest Enj^ish squire swore 
a big oath at the hlnderanoe^ brushed pint it, and thought 
no more of it. I make all manner of allowance ioi 
the bile and bad Uver, which reward the toils of a * Life 
in India ;* but these natural evils wouM be surmounted, 
were it only poosible to avoid the moral contamination ari- 
sing irom cohabiting with a race, between whom and an 
Englishman there is no sympathy ; and I am borne out in 
my theory, if it please the reader to call it so, by the fiaet, 
that this moral contamination is found to exist araut un- 
equivocally, and to the greatsst cxAent, among thoae wIm 
have been most withdrawn from European socl^, and who 
have spent the greater part of^lheir lifo in India, amidst th^ 
nati^'e populatioDt 
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-U B4 boireTcr, take a view of militiiry * Life in 
jfa.' A &ir-h«ur«l young lad has escaped from school 
oi'ncsDfiDemeDty at the early age of sixteen^ and, after 
kmijances of a four months^ ▼^yagCvhas reported hlxop- 
1^ e tk Town- Major's office in Fort Wmiam. He;pats 
skisarietiinifiMW, and lookaroiuidt an passing cfvery 
■rj, far homMF and nahitatiim to Ids new military diap- 
Tlie first few we^sare bataseries of disappointed 
id osoifbrtless, phsasurdess attempts at Indian en- 
He makes himsdf sick in essaying to smoke a 
M ^wkih ; and then barely snrriTes a pucka fever, In ba- 
ictrkd his new dooblo-barrdled sun, which he bought 
itndh at an exorbitant sum, and with which he tofled 
T bars Wider a burning sun, in tlie vain hope of liitting a 
k«im<* or^uidlarks* He has a rekition perhaps in 
k BsiUinfi, and madly attempts to rival him in eztrava- 
jBs; nd tlwngfa the soldier's means do not go beyond a 
iny^and buggy for hb driring, and an undersixed stud 
^mr fsr the saddle, yet his humble endeavours have 
s^'ium into dd>ts, wUoh hang upon his Indian career 
vitan^ and make him miaorable for ever. 

" He Joins hia corps,— he has becomea man nowy— wan- 
tuAoaX in the morning without his cravat or jacket,— 
vkadierDots by whole bundles.— drinks brandy-paunee, 
«cs ha own foliy for more faults than one, and lingers 
in«h t^ eariy and best yean of his manhood in tasteless 
a:b«rtbe little regimental duty that &lls to his share, 
BiB|lMmy despondeoey amidst the blighted proneota of 
)«;«&. From his brothers and young relations In En- 
^kiridom bears, and their letters would be but worm- 
(«id to knn. They have toils there, it is true; one is at 
^i(^ aaocbtf at a desk in a merchant's office, a few are 
•c^ fat profenious, or existing on subaltern's &re in 
^octTf qtarten : bat are they not at home?^«y, and in 
^ai^ri, HoMJt, lies all the earthly happiness whieh an 
xAdioUier sigha for, and hourly pines in vain. 

" Bet Iw has outlived hia brethren in the aubaUem ranks 
nn^ Uia ; has followed hosts upon boats to the soattered 
«hi«C oar np-eountry cantonments ; he is a field-officer 
wr, and with the attainment of higher rank before him. 
^ boots the rank or increasing pay? Heisamartvr 
^^ikokm eoastitatlon, and his yellow and wasted dieoc, 
tosiokeQ sod gieamless eye, give tohen not only of wi- 
and iKslth, but accumulating care ! He isalone in the 
*vU-, his native country has long ceased to hold out 
i^nksferhim; he b unknown there, and the drtle of his 
^v^ hsre either ceased to exist or earefev the expatriated 
■•ifeiatheEMt! Is this a gloomv picture ? The Ben^ 
li'teQDBld point oat many who might sit for it, and wIm^ 
^ they give their bonce to moulder beneath tiie sun of 
S^natui, would feelingly bear testimony to the truth of 
^dacripaon ;— yet this u « Life fai Indhi t' "—P. 8l5-». 

This M a mebmcholy picture, but we foar it Is too true 
*«& To the diversified lucubrations of the Bengalee 
^■^Klf, we refer such of our readers as wish forther In- 
'natiao upon tkis and a variety of other mattflrs con- 
^"^ with Indis. 



^^riitia£JMMUuM, in a Qmne (/ LtdMTta J^vered m 
^«s^ « ^priay 1829. By £. Biber, Ph. Dr. Lon- 
^ ESughMn Wilson. 8vo. Pp. 987. 

Thk trsitise on edneatioa is written with considenUe 
^iipsee; snd ware the merits of a system to be decided 
^ n the ground of abstract propriety, without refor- 
^ to its practicability, that which Dr BIber reoom- 
^^ would be altogether unexceptionable. His grand 
?*^^ is, that education ought to be conducted exda- 
>Ny «D Christian principles, — ^that divine truth should 
^*^tsts, not the object, but the subject and ground-work, 
'^ioeikioB,— and, in short, if we understand him right, 
^ >ppears to think that it ought to be the care of parents 
*^ teachers, not so much to instruct children in their duty, 
^ to prepare them for effectually discharging it, as to 
■ "^ «Ter the influence of religion in their hearts. He 
f 0^ the time which, in most schools, is occupied with 
^^ sad arithneticr-*he oli|}eeta to rewMds, aa anooi»* 
'Hin? children to act from improper motives, — he o^eeti 
^^ BlUe being used as a text-book for children, and 
^^ lomewhat unreasonably, in our humble opinion, 
^ "PcUiog the name of the Almighty it an evident 



breach of the commandment which forbids us '^ to take 
the name of the Lord in vain !** He finds great foult 
with making children commit to memory the Aasembly*s 
Catechism, and triumphantly answers the plea that it is a 
good compendium of divinity, which children may advan* 
tageously carry with them into the woiid, by the indig- 
nant exclamation — '' Condense the infinite and living truth 
of God, indeed, and shut up the spirit of the Eternal in 
a nnt-ehell !" He also finds great foult with parents who 
make their little boys and girla say their prayers, on the 
ground that, if it be not a spontaneous act of the child 
itself, such prayers are an insult to the Deity. Why does 
he not extend his censure to the parent who corrects his 
son for open profligacy, since, unless the young man's 
change of life be his own voluntary act, his abstaining 
from theft, swearing, and debauchery, is, according to our 
German moralist, an insult upon his Maker ? 

Let not our rraders suppose, however, that Dr Biber 
is either a weak reasoner, or a blind enthusiast. His 
knowledge of the sutgect of which he treats is far from 
superfidaL Many of his remarks on the prevailing sys- 
tems of education in France, in Germany, and in our own 
country, are extremely pertinent ; and his strictures upon 
the refinements of Lancaster, Bell, and the patrons of the 
Infont Schools, are often judicious.* He is indeed — no 
unusual case with theorists — much more successful in de- 
tecting and exposing faults in the existing systems, than 
hiqipy in his attempt to recommend a new one. 

Dr Biber confesses that he is not very sanguine in hia 
expectations with regard to his scheme of Christian edu-> 
entiom, until some great change shall have taken place in 
the sentiments and order of aodety; and in this, we thiidc, 
he is quite right : but we are leas willing to agree with him 
when he expresses his conviotioq, that we are at present 
OB the eve of such a change. It is our most sincere and 
serious opinion, in apite of the distempered dreams of po- 
litical economists, millennarlans, radical reformers, and all 
the host of quacks who follow, accompany, or precede the 
"march of intdlect,** that England is very like what it 
waa two hundred years agOr— of course, somewhat more 
enlightened, more dvilixed, more rdigious, and consoiP 
qnsntly more flourishing and ha^y, but following out 
the same sort of systems it has always pursoed, under 
which society, we believe, will continue for a few ages 
longer to advance in the paths of sdentiflc discovery and 
moral improvement. With regard to education, we are 
not asbaased to own, unpopular as our sentiments may be, 
that we are attached to the old system ; we mean the ge- 
neral principles which have been acknovrledged, and the 
general mode in which, with trifling differences, educa- 
Uonhas 1>een conducted in all civilized countries, rince the 
dawn of science down to our own times. The foshion of 
the present day,however, is, we fear, against us ; it seems 
to be the general opinion now, that iJie ferula of the peda« 
gogoe should be laid aside, — that the pastry-cook and toy- 
man should be put in requisition, to make the young 
urchin love literature for iit own Mokt, — and, under tha 
no-punishment system of M maiden aunts, and of such 
mothers oa are too foolish to distinguish between loving 
their children and spoiling them by over-indulgence, the 
wisdom of Solomon and the experience of three thousand 
years are equally despised. 

We are far frt>m saying, and we are for from thinking, 
that a system is necessarily good because it is old ; hut 
neither is it bad only because it is old ; and it is necessary 
to keep in mind this latter truth, more especially at pre- 
sent, when novelty Is so eagerly sought after, and so 
readily admitted as an evidence of liberality and an en- 
larged understanding. The old system of education, as it 
is pursued at our country schools, is no doubt imperfect 
and lialde to some olijectiona — ^what human institution is 
not?— but it Is fbunded on experience and good sense. It 



♦ DrWberoaoB viritedachsrity ichooltaEoghad, and, upon 
wttlnc ths fttcstion— " Whst thiagt sn neeeaosry for lubtlftence ? 
irMsniwered by the littls gtf b, « Beer, cbfoie, ca»rf« and paWn r 
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Is iinqiiestionably capable of being greatly improved ; and 
those indlTidoals who wonld employ talents and industry 
for this pnrpoee, wonld entitle themselves to the gratitude 
of their country and of their species. 5>uch efforts shall 
ever command our praise. But those schemes which 
would rashly overturn our existing va1ua1)le institutions, 
without offering us in exchange any thing better than ill- 
digested» impracticable, and tlierefore useless systems, we 
must always discountenance ; mid among such, notwith- 
standing the eloquence and wit of the ingenious author, 
we fear we must class the scheme recommended by Dr 
Bibcr in these Lectures on Christian Education* 



to estates of a certain value, are unjustifiable restrict^ioa 
upon one or other of the two classes into which the croxi 
munity is thus arbitrarily distinguished. Less hardslxl 
will result from a sudden change, after which affalirs -wi 
proceed in their usual course, than by a lingering ^.r^mvi 
mutation. To prefer the latter, is to aeek witli d«9i i 
the prolongation of a fever paroxysm. Our old pr>9 v« 
holds good even here — " Better a finger off, thara m^ 
sagging." 



Considerations on Remedial Measures for removing or mi- 
tiffating the Evils arising from the Law of Entail in 
Scothmd; in a Leiter to TTioniM F. Kennedy y Esq, 
M, P. By Patrick Ir%'inc, Esq, W.S. 8vo. Pp. 90. 
Edinburgh : Thomas Oark. 

This pamphlet contains many valuable suggestions re- 
specting the difficult question of which it treats. Any 
doubt as to the necessity of on alteration in the system of 
Scotch entails, was silenced by the result of the examina- 
tions before the Committee of tbe House of Commons. 
It had been previously acknowledged that entails were 
introduced into Scotland at an alarming period, in order 
to secure the independence of the Scottish aristocracy, 
threatened as It was by the measures of an arbitrary and 
profligate go^'emment. It was likewise acknowledged, 
that the time had long passed when any such fence was 
necessary. In addition to this, the investigations of the 
committee to which we have alluded established, that the 
existence of entails was most detrimental to the commer- 
cial stability, and to the economical interests, of the ooun* 
try. It was further established, that in England a much 
milder system of entails had been found adequate to the 
preservation of the high spirit of the aristocracy; to 
which benefidal operation the defenders of entails have 
latterly limited their assertions of their efficacy. It was 
even, broadly dedared by many gentlemen who had en- 
joyed ample opportunities of observation, that our entail- 
ing laws threatened rather to exert a demoralizing influ- 
ence on our Scottish gentry, from the difficulties in which 
they involved them. Finally, these laws were admitted to 
be a fertile and vexatious'source of litigation. There could 
be only one way of dealing with an institution, denounced 
by the concurrent voioe of the country as anomalous and 
dangerous — ^its abrogation. The only question that re- 
mained, was the best method of setting about it. Various 
plans have been suggested, the merits of which are discussed 
by Mr Irvine, in a manner displaying at once much natural 
lagacity, and an extensive acquaintance with the autject. 
If we had any voice in the matter, it should be given for 
that mode of procedure which is most brief and speedy in 
its operation. . All innovations ought to be carefully 
weighed, ddibomted upon, resolved and re-resolved before- 
hand ; but once they have been decreed, then the shortest 
way of giving them effect is always the best. They are 
Attended with pain and inconvenience, in whatever way 
we set about them ; and every thing that tends to pro- 
long the transition from one state to another, but adds. to 
the annoyance. This holds true more especially in legal 
enactments ; all kinds of compromise between prindple 
and ^pediency, all half measures and temporary an;ange> 
ments, serve but to increase the uncertainty which is in 
some degree inseparable from every extensive system of 
law. In one word, if entails are. to be abrogated, away 
with tliem at once. The arrangements between existing 
heirs of entail may be made with comparative ease : to 
speak of the claims of those who are yet unborn — of the 
vested rights of possible contingendes, is a solemn fiure. 
All arrangements for gradually disentailing estates are 
only of use to produce lawsuits ; — all arrangements for 
maintaining existing entails, while no new ones are allow- 
ed to be innde^ vr for restricting ^he poi^i'er of entailin| 



The Excitement; or, a Booh to induce Boys to ix^trc 
Edinburgh. \Vaugh and Innes. 1830. 12mo. Z'f 
413. 

As Dandle Dinmont enticed his terriers with the T€^\\ 
marts, so the editor of this work proposes to entire l>o> 
with accounts of lion and tiger hunts, boa-constrlctox-i 
whales, elephants, shipwrecks, and sharks. " The oly ec 
of this volume,** sa}ti Mr Innes, in his preface, '* is to f\iT 
nish the youthful reader with an account of those strilcirij 
appearances of nature, and signal preservations, the deserip 
tion of which is generaUy listened to, by boys particolAx-ly 
with the greatest attention ; and also with narratives o 
such striking incidents as are fitted to rouse the mcM 
slothful mind." The idea is a happy one ; and, as tvt^ 
to be expected from the amiable editor*s sound jndgmeii 
and excellent feeling of the proper mode of communicst 
ting instruction to youth, it is no less happily executed 
The artides introduced are all such as boys will devou] 
greedily, and we have no doubt that they will amply J us^ 
tify the name given to the volume, by the preferenc^e thcj 
will be inclined to bestow upon it above many otb«a*i 
usually put into thdr hands. The contents are, for tli< 
most part, selected from different voyages and tmvelK ; 
but a few original communications have been also added, 
and from these, by way of specimen, we select the folloiv- 
ing anecdotes, illustrative oi 

TUE voRACirr or tuk sitAac. 

'< During the late war in 1800 or 1801, I was on the Ja- 
maica station. A Danish vessel was detained, and eent iu 
for adjudication to Kinipton, by one of his Mijesty's crui- 
sers, under suspidon ot her cai^ o bdng enemy's property^ 
as she was laden with coffee from St Domingo, bound ta 
the ishmd of St Thomas, the latter island bdooging to Den- 
mark, with whom Great Britain was not at war, tbe for- 
mer at that time bdonging to the French. On examining; 
her papers, Danish biUs of lading were produced, to diowr 
the cai^o was neutral propoty, and there was no demur re- 
specting the vend bdng a Dane ; however, the doubts being^ 
strong as to the cargo^ she was detained. I b^ leave here 
to remark, I have understood that no other vessd was f n 
company, or in dght, but the two indiridual vessels at the 
time the capture occurred. 

*< Some short time after thla, a tender, bdonging to hia 
Mftjc>tv*8 ship Abergavenny, which «hip was stationarv in 
Port. Aiiyal» was cniislng off St Donungo, and^caupbt a 
shark. Thf general practice, fr«m the known voracity. of 
the animal. Is to examine the maw. or contents of the sto> 
mach. Mr Haycock, afterwards Lieut. Haycock, R. NT., 
was master's mate in the tender, and opened the ttomacb « 
when, to liia astonishment, a podcet-book, with other sub. 
stances, appeared. From the short period it had remained, 
but little injury was done to the papers contained in the 
book; with care and drying them, they became fierfectly 
intdligible, and proved to be a set of French bills of lading, 
appertaining to a cargo shipped to St Thomas's, on account 
and risk of French suljects in St Domingo. The tender 
returned to port, and ddivered thejpocket-book and its con- 
tents to the admiral, when it was found the bills of lading 
were the identical papers relative to the cargo of the Danish 
vend detained some days previous ; and on the trial for 
the condemnation of her cargo in the Admiralty Court at 
Kingston, these bills taken out of the shark were produced 
to prove tlMt the cargo was enemy's property ; and tbe ves- 
sd was ooadenmed accordingly, and made prize to the cap- 
tors. 

" I have only to observe, in relating this singular event, 
which led to the condemnation of a %*arnable cargo, tbat tbe 
officer vbgye-meiuioned, wiio cut the pocket-book out of the 
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b I beKffw still alhnB, rcddlDf in Cork, and that 
Sb IX M., I thiok, WW on the ttntion «t the 
of the La Seine frinte» and that he majr 
,«rs of the shark, which were pmervcd, and 
s ^ « the~Admiral*9 penn, with the circamstancee nar- 

' I xnfl nyMlf of Ibis opportunity of mentioning an- 
i^nnee of roradty of tn<* shark', which rnnie under 
im ahwu ■■lion in I814» when in eommand of the nhip 
ad Harw, enfEajred i»y the Hon. £ast India Com- 
^tsceavcj luA MaJ4^y*« 73d regiment from Calcutta 
im Cape of Good Hope. On the panage, during a 
■> Me of ibe priTates was sitting in a pent of the lower 
' "^ Mfcing peas-soup out of an English quart tin 
Vf cardessnesa, Jrt the pot, with a portion of the 
B^aS (fens his hand overboard ; almost immediately after 
R. a -«» intimated fo me a large diark was cauffht by the 
«; a me w^as got orer his bmly, and he was hauled on 
As Be sras considered a very large one, most of the 
(rixteen in number) of the regiment, with myself, 
Ine the contents of the stomach, and, to 
the tin pot entire, which the man had dropt 
wmm taken from the shark. Mi^ior- General 
who commanded the raiment, was present; 
Mooes Campbell, now on the retired list, and 
m, Gowao, on the recruiting-service, at present at Glas- 
X, vcre Ekewtae witnesses to the dmimstance. 
* I hs9€ to remark, on this event, from the greasy ap- 
naetof tlie tin pot by soup being in it, the shark most 
rnkea H lor animal substanee, (beef or pork,) as pork 
•WM m the soup. I met Captain Moses Campbdl in 
bHishlands last summer, when he brought to my reool- 
(he tin pot and shark storv, adding, he had narrated 
k'maaiatancey but was afraid it was often doubted."— 
W-7. 



^f (soaidcr parents as lying under an obligation to Mr 
ao. far patting in their way so useful and handsome a 
preaent-giving season of the year. 



Wrc^ Baiory, ta l/ic Form of LetterM, addressed to the 
Pt^ of ike Edinburgh Sessional Scko<d, By the 
ixtbar of the Account of that Institution, ftc Part 
L Comprising the Period from the Creation to the 
Dfedl (fMoaes. Edinburgh. John Wardlaw. I2mo. 

Tn well-known talents of Mr Wood, as an instructor 

■' ;isth, cannot fail to secure the success of any eduea- 

■ail srark which emanates from hhn. In the task 

viock he has now undertaken, we think he has made a 

i«< happy selection of a sniiject, and Is likely to produce 

i Mc which will ultimately be found on the shelves of 

^ Toothful library, beside the ** Tales of a Grande 

irr.* " Notwithstanding the vast number of ' Libra- 

"n," aays Mr Wood, ** with which the p r e se nt age 

iHBfc, a * Sonday Library for Youth* seems still to 

* s 4tiidtTaimwu There is, indeed, no lack of books, 

>e if religioas books, that have been written expready 

ctfae yonng ; but many of these, including a very large 

nfvtMin of religious Tales or Romances, the judicious 

vest and guardian feel themselves under the necessity 

^njeetiag. If tlie present humble attempt shall be 

an neensfnl in this quarter, it will be indebted for 

4 sBooeas to the deeply interesting nature of Its sub- 

r.* It is not, however, to the sutgectjalone, that Mr 

^«4 wiO be indebted for his success. He will owe it 

^ Bwre to the beaulifoUy simple and lucid manner in 

*^ he has brought before the youthful mind the events 

' Sured History. Mr Wood's style is clear, manly, 

t^cnihre, scdemn, and immethodistical. There is no 

ttakiih whining in his book, but a great deal of good 

*m^ valvaUe information, and sound religion. We sin- 

^xidf wish it tlie most extensive circulation possible, to 

^ Bttcr exclusion and oblivion of that baleful quantity 

•taMidlin trasU so frequently introduced into religious 

-^nda with good intentions, but calculated only to pft>- 

kc the meat cmaseulating effects on th« intellect of man, 

and child* 



\ 



The Lasi of the Plantagenets ; on Historical Ndtrativ^i 
iUitstrating some of the Public EoenU, ondDtmeMle and 
Ecdesias^cal Manners, of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, Second Edition. London. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 40a 

Tuts Is a work addressing itself fully more to the lover 
of antiquarian research than the mere hunter after excite- 
ment. The story advances with a tranquil and leisnrely 
pace — delighting to linger upon minute portraits of thn 
firesides of Old England, its solemn festivals of church 
and Rtnte, the gorgeous panoply and daring deeds of Its 
warriors. It Is not meant fur the perusal of such as are 
excited only by strong passion and marveUous Incident. 
And yet there is an Interest in the tale of no common order. 
The story isof a sonof Richard III. who, educated in 
the retirement of n monastery, was brought to his fathcr*s 
tent the night before the battle of Bosworth-field. Had 
the fortune of the fight been good, he was to have been 
acknowledged the heir of the kingdom ; but all his pro- 
spects were stricken down with the king his father. The 
young Plantagenet was found on the field, senseless, but 
still alive, by a Jew, who carried him to his home, with 
an intention of glutting his vengeance by the slaughter of 
a child of his persecutors, but was brought to better 
thoughts by the interposition of his wife. Richard Plan« 
tagenet abode with this couple till he was discovered 
weeping at his father's grave by an old servant of that 
monarch. He was doomed to be scared from this retreat 
likewise by the wakeful care of Henry, who summoned 
his new guardian to court, on suspicion that some in- 
trigues were carrying on among the Yorkists. He was 
then transferred to the charge of his father's king-at-arms, 
who lived In retirement, exercising the profession of an 
illuminator of missals. On the rising of the friends of the 
house of York under Perkin Warbeck, he was Intrusted 
to the care of Lord Lovel, one of their leaders. The party 
were routed before he could join them. After undergo- 
ing various adventures, he escaped into France, where ho 
took military service, and passed afterwards into the 
troops of Burgundy, where he won the notice and favour 
of the Duchess. She nominated him on her death-bed her* 
messenger to carry some bequests to her relations in Eng- 
land. While engaged in discharging this mission, he saw 
and loved his fair cousin, the youngest daughter of Ed^ 
ward IV. His unguarded pursuit of her exposed him t& 
discovery ; he fell into the hands of Henry, who doomed 
him to perpetual imprisonment. He escaped, and sailed, 
as En^and could afford him no shelter, on a voyage of 
discovery ; on his return from which, he retired, induced' 
by the eloquent sermon of a monk, into a monastery. He 
was called, in the discharge of his ecclesiastical duties, ti^ 
administer the last consolations of religion to the head of 
a religious house, in whom he discovered the beloved of 
his youth, and received from her dying words the first 
impressions of the reformed faith. On the destruction 
of the religious bouses by Henry VIII., he supported 
himself by his skill as an architect, until discovered by 
Sir Thomas Moyle, whose benevolence enabled him 'to 
spend his old age in repose. In the retirement thus af-^ 
forded him he composed his history, for the amusement 
and edification of the family of his benefactor. 

Many of the characters introduced are drawn with 
great truth and felicity ; in particular, the gentle lady" 
bride, the stout King Richard, the vacillating De Mount' 
ford, the fierce and dissolute Bernard Schalken. There 
is also much graphic power in the narrative of some of 
the incidenta. We could have wished that the author 
had omitted the few antiquated words with which he 
has occasionally interq>ersed his pages, as they only con- 
trast disagreeably with the otherwise entirely modem 
structure of his sentences. 
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A Practical Formulary .qf the Parisian Hoapilakt txhi^ 
hitUtg the Prescriptiont emphyed by the Physidaju and 
Surgaont of those EstabhshmaUe^ (fc» ffc. By F. S. 
Batier, M.D. Translated from the Third Edition of 
the French, with Notes and Illustrations. By R. D. 
M^Lellan, M.D. Edinburgh. R. Buchanan. 1830. 
ISmo. F^ 280. 

Thk younger part of the medical profession in this 
country are indebted to Dr M'Lellan for putting into 
their hands a carefully executed translation of this Tery 
useful and practical work, exhibiting a correct view of 
the state of medical practice in Fkris. The rolume is 
also calculated to make the youthful members of the pro- 
fession acquainted with many new modes of combining 
and applying remedies, and with the results to which 
these modes haye in general led. To those students who 
have the prospect of attending the medical schools of Paris 
we would especially recommend the work ; for they will 
find the information it affords regarding the hospitals and 
clinical courses of the greatest utility. Dr M'Lellan has 
added a considerable number of Notes of his own, which 
indicate an extensive and highly creditable acquaintance 
with his profession. 



Stories of Popular Voyaaes and DraveU, with IBaatra-' 
tions. Travels in Turkey, London. Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 1830. Pp. 279. 

Wx had occasion, some time ago, to qieak very fiiTour- 
ably of a prerkros rolume of this work, containing Stories 
taken from PopuUr TraTels in South America. We can 
speak equally well of that now befiire us. It confines itself 
to the consideration of European Turkey, and oontains, 
among many other things, a sketch of the History and 
QeegFuphy of the Empire, together with an account of 
tho Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople, with a description of that intcresttng City. The 
wlude is founded upon the narratives of Maclhriaas, 
Madd e n, Walsh, Fkvnkland, Andreossy, and other recent 
travellers. The work Is very handsomely printed, and 
embellished with several fine illustrations. 



The Edinburgh Memorandtm^ook s or General, Com- 
merdaU and Juridical Remembrancer and Scottish Diary 
Jbr 1830. Edinburgh. John Anderson, jun. ; and 
William Hunter, l^mo. Pp. 15^ 

This is as good a work of the kind as could be wished. 
The lists are full and satisftM^ry, and the whole is got up 
with much neatness, and all due attention to the conve- 
nience of the reader. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MILTON AND HIS CBRISTIf AS ODE. 

Ir there is any favoor of Providence for which a man 
ought to be supremely thankful, it is for being bom in 
the winter time. Enoonntering storms and snow from 
our birth, is like plunging into a cold bath the moment 
we get out of bed—it braces ils for all that is to come. 
Fate owed some such strengthening medidne to Milton, 
for the darkness and evil tongues which were to come 
down on his latter days. Accordingly, we find that he 
%as bom on the 21st of December, (the 9th O. S.)..-as 
wintry a time as a reasonable man could well desire. It 
must have been some of those undefinable sympathies, 

which so often direct the thoughts and actions of men, 

some yearning after that kind of weather to which he 
was first inured, that led him to dwell so ofVen upon win- 
ter landscapes — dull, cheerless things, from which the 
herd of mankind turn away shi ve rin g. 4nd nothing 
short of such a link can account for the stem puritan ha- 



ving sung of the Nativity in a strain which tho mo« 
thodoB Ugh-ehardiman (Land himself, or, higher 
his amiable hlatorian, John Fftrker Lawaon,) mlfht^ 
Jesting apart, however, Milton's Ode '* on the M 
ing of Christ's Natirity," and some other of his n 
pieces, composed about the same period, are wortl 
more attention than has hitherto been paid to then 
affording an interesting picture of the earliest attem| 
his mighty mind to embody its workings in dis 
imagery, and dethe them in words--a proeeos net 
aptly shadowed out under the picture he afterwards i 
of the lion at the moment of his creation,—- 

" now half appeared 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts." 

We find, in these earlier prodnctioos of Milton, 
same felicity and copiousness ef classical allo si osi thai 
oompanied him to the last ; only it is not here hnsbai 
and skilfully applied, but poured out with the profii 
of one who has far more than be can tell how to n 
use of. The majestic phantoms of old times crow 
upon his fancy, that he can scarcely name the first, be 
a second has already stepped into its place. He runs < 
a catalogue of their names, as if every reader ooold, f 
hb own stores, hang dusten of assodatloiis around tb 
M f^ and rich as his own. We can often trace in tl 
anticipations of sublimity, to the full conception of wl 
his mind was not yet adequate, giving to his verses a < 
strained and laboured chairacter. Thus— 

** My s orr o ir s are toe dark for day to know : 
The leaves should all be Uack whereon I write. 
And letters, where my tears have wa^'d, a warn 
white." 

Even his language and versification is not what it afi 
wards became. In the poems of which we are now spc 
ing, he approaches more nearly than he subsequently 
to the poets of the Elizabethan age. There is sometii 
a forced elevation of verse, oontrasting strongly with a 
verty of language, that reminds us of Mario w. The i 
lody of the following passage In the Ode on ** The f 
slon,.'* is Spenser all over : 

^ Fbr now to sorrow must I tune my song. 
And set my harp to notes of saddest woe. 

Which on our dearest Lord did seize ere long, 
Dangers, and snares, and wrongs, and worse than 
Which he for us did freely undergo." 

He resembles these old poets, too, in the startling unc 
cem with which he passes from the loftiest to the m 
commonplace language and imagery. Thus— 

** With such a horrid dang. 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and smouldering doiids ootbra 
The aged earth aghast, 
With horror of the bUwt, 

Shall ftvm the surface to the centre shake ; 
TFilea, at the worlds s last sesstoa. 
The dreadfid Judge, in middk air, shall spread i 
throne,'* 

And again— 

" That glorious form, that light insufferable. 
And that far -beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at Heaven's high council-table 
To sit," &c &c 

Yet even in these poems, he bursts occasionally into tb 
lofty and sustained harmony of versification which hei 
terwards carried to such poiection. Thus the openi] 
ef the Ode on the Nativity— 

'' This is the mooth, and this the happy mom, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven's eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother bom,*' &c. 
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Ocd^iooalljy tao» w« find piiwi^^ which, for dmp^UU 
aad delicate biwtty, are not mirpMocd in taif of bli workt. 
Of t!us kind is tho htuitif nl image of Peace-. 

** Sbo» cr«wii*d with atfro greei^ oom aalUy riUhif 
Down thre og k the hcinilBg a p k c r e. 

The effect of the dirine afflatnt on the priest at Ddphee 
i» Hkewiae finelj conceired— 

'^N^ mighty tranee^ «r bnathed i^, 
Inopired tkt pt ld tift d prioL" 

And the attitude of kings awaldog Clirist's adTcnt— 

* The Uegs sat still witk awfid eft, 

Am U tlwf avely kaew their s o f e tatgn Lord was hy/t 

What seems to m most peculiarly striking in thess 
psuHis, mnd. most prophetic of Milton^i futurs character, 
H their unimpassiened tone. The only thlnfi tliat seem 
I* excite kim are beauty, harmony, and moral co^nsiasm. 
We can trare nowhere, that thrUUng of the nerves and 
nsh 9f blood whidi makes, in most men, the time of 
fife Im bad then attained, ooe delicious dream of passioB. 

Taming from the contemplation of theae untimdy 
Miiesnmri, to the works upon which Milton's fiune rests, 
ve are struck with the isdated diaracter of hb genius. 
He stands in the line of our land's poets, among them, 
bet not of them. His high fluish has nothing hi oom- 
mtm with the gorgeous rusticity ef hb predeoeoMirs, and 
SI little nympathy b there between his rapt and lofty 
wusiwgsj and the strong common sense and courtly pdbh 
af tbe wits who came after him. There b nothing na- 
tioaal in hb thoughts or feelings. He b more at home, 
snd inds more kindred soub, in Athens, Rome, and on 
the monntains of Judab, than in merry England. Hb 
T«ry langmige b foreign. Ub words are half Latin — 
bb eeostructiona haye a dassical densenem and oompact- 
aess. There b a harmony In hb blank rerse, that we 
would ae^ in vain in any other English poet. His poetry 
ba» no human passion. Its tone Is calm and eq^oabl^ 
There la in it an exquisite feeling of the beauties of na- 
ture and art— a reibb for harmony — a lore of all that b 
gaod a power of sympathising with all that b great* — 
Hat there b little or no symjwthy with iudlYldnal man. 
Tbr pcroaal of Milton b like the performance of im act 
•f drrotion. Tlie world. Its cares and Joys, grow dim ; 
we fed our minds expanded, and a sublime harmony dlf- 
fttsd tfareugli aQ our thouglits. We arenokngeratthe 
moEcy of erery dumce emotion, but are beoome Images of 
the iiiatainwl and majeatio p r ogr e ss of the unlrerse. 
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A Fxw lenvao of the Chfunides af a asMBlry, the 
tM of which I da not chaesa te mentien, and the 

hrnids The C^renkla ustains the pri- 
of one of Its kings, whe^ It appm i% was 
iond of heeaes, and of every thing eoMieeted 
Neviy the half of hb rovMMs was hMrbhrd 
^satlio royal stud, whkh esnsbled of ssTttal h un dred 
MhUetoe^ They fed from asarble aaangers, and dfank 
•St of aBTor buckets; and every tidng relaChig to the 
■aa^e wm oondooted in the same styleof 
Aowns to bo enpoctad,thb IntilbHasli 

Iha giaalsat part of hb tiasa among hb 
isfouiites ; and, by so w sts nl and 
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liar an intercourse, he bad beoome exceedingly like one 
of themseWes. - Hb diets was that of % jockey, and 
hb language that of a stable-boy. If at any time he 
was eom^efled to listen to state matters, he inrarbbly 
intatraptsd bb ministers with a *' Brr, brr/* or, '* Gome 
up^ my little man," or soma such elegant phrase. The 
eaurticffs under this king were exactly what they are 
ererywhere else . the imitators of their superiors ; and 
dM halb of the paboo resounded, therefore, with the 
nsba of their heavy boots and clanking spurs. Even the 
most gaUant among the young nobles, in place of chapeaux 
brmSf carried long whips in their hands, wliich they cradu 
ed in the ladies* sars, Instead of whispering soft nothings 
into thens. Rnde and unpolished as they were, they never 
onndescidad to ^ealc, as people of cultivated minds al- 
ways do^ ai plays, halb, love, dress, and such important 
matters | b«t» from morning to evening, their hones af- 
fivded an unchanging themffi 

It b said that eourts are the paradise of women, but 
thb eertainly waa not the case in the court to which we 
allade. The ladies eiyoyed neither flattery dm amnse- 
amnts of any kind ; and the poor queen. In particular, 
and her two beautiful daughters^ were really to be pitied. 
They had nothing better to do than to yawn away their 
time in their gilded chambers, or to sit at ths windows, 
and first thsmeelves to death at the eternal exercising the 
hfcig held of bb beloved quadn^eds right in front of the 
palace. At length they represented the irksomeneas of 
their case to the monarch, in tcrme so touching, that at 
their united and earnest cntreatiesr he consented to give 
a ball, fixing, of course, upon one of the days usually set 
apart tar the bleeding and doctoring of the horses. 

The night of the b^ camsy but what was the surprise of 
the ladies, wliowereall sssiimbled in full dress, to see the 
courtiers enter the'ball»room -not in dancing shoes and 
gold-docked silkstockings, asthay ought — but in their com- 
mon riding apparsL His Mi^iesty, however, occasioned 
them still greater surprise, when he declared, in the most 
oondesoendingaunner, that, booted and spurred as he was, 
lie intended to open the baU with adanee entirely of hb own 
invention* The reader already antVcipatcs, that the royal 
breaker of horses could not have invented any other dance 
but the Cf^hpmdt, now so much renowned. Hb Mtgcsty 
lad out the lady highmt In rank, and, arranging the other 
couples in a large rin^ he seixed hb partner round the 
wabt, and then bounded forward with hb astonished fair 
one in a wild and thundering gallop round the cirde. 
The rest followed thb obstrqierous pair in the sante man- 
ner, hb Mijesty directnif with hb whip the movements 
ef the bipeds^ who were making themselves as like qua- 
drupeds aa possible. A fi^w matronly ladies, and some 
dderiy bavons, who were not quite rapid enough in their 
motion a to please thb extraordinary director of the cere- 
nsonies, were honoured with some pretty sharp hints firom 
hb rod of correction. Hb Mijesty was in high spirits, 
springing Ibrward at an amaaing rate, — -jumping, whiri- 
ing, and toming hb partner from hb right to lib left arm, 
firam hb left to hb ri|^t, till the dance became so wild, 
so hot, so burriedy tiiat the ladies, with robes, petticoats, 
laees, and fiannces torn to pieces by the spurs of the ac- 
oomplbhed eavalleia, sank breathless and exhausted upon 
diairs and, sefitt. 

Sucih were the circumstances attending the first nigbt^s 
perfsfBiaam of a danoe, whose fame has now spread far 
and wide, and in which the young and the lovely of tlie 
bnd engage with keener ddight than they ever glided 
through the quadrille, or died away in the waltz. Who 
shall deny, that the namdess king of this unmentioned 
country is more deeerving of immortality, than many 
whoae sayings and doings have been more frequently in 
tfaa lipa of manhind ? 
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A LKTTfell FROM DUBLl>r» 

i>iiM'i^ nd Dec. 1829. 

Thi ftnt term of the yew (as we iilimy* mil the one 
^fvhieh doses it in Ir^and) is generally a dull one, and 
thb year it lun hecn particularly so. Except the blow-up 
between the great counsellor and his friend Plerse Ma- 
bony, which has now come before the worH in the news- 
papers, there has been little of public interest astir in the 
hall of the Four Courts. The Royal Irish Academy 
meets as usual, to ballot for new members, and pa« the 
accompts. The Dublin Society is in full correnpondence 
with Lord Lereson Gower, who wants to withdraw or 
diminish the Government grant ; make them charge for 
their lectures, which hare hitherto been free to the pub- 
lic ; alter the mode of admitting the members ; and, in 
short, remodel the whole institution. Nothing final, how- 
erer, has yet been determined on. The Society has just 
granted their gold medal to Mr Ilogan, a Cork artist, 
who is now exhibiting here a magnificent statue of a dead 
Christ, which he has recently executed at Rome. The 
resolution entered into last Thursday by the committee of 
Fine Arts was, that, '* Having viewed Mr Hogan*s statue 
of the Redeemer after Death, together with a plaster cast 
of a Fawn, from a model executed by him at Rome, we 
are unanimously of npinlon, that in both these works Mr 
Hogan has diiplayed a union of rare and high talent, 
fully meriting the distinction p rop o eed to be conferred on 
him.** This is, I bdleve, only the second gold medal 
granted by the Society since its foundation. The former 
one was to Sir Charies Glesecke, their own professor of 
mineralogy. The figure, which Is recumbent, and of the 
size of 11 f^, Is really admirable for so young an artist, and 
affords great promise of future excellence. 

Our Diorama has expired, and Is to be succeeded by a 
Minor Theatre, for which Mr Jones, the former patentee 
of the Theatre in Crow Street, obtained permission from 
the last Lord-Lleotenant ; and then finding, as I under- 
stand, that he was unable to establish such a thing re- 
spectably himself, sold bis privilege to a showman of the 
name of Scott, who promises great doings. At the 
Theatre- Royal, Auber*8 opera of Manudello has had a 
great run, and BnUiam has been In excellent voice. He 
takes his benefit and farewell to-morrow night Fanny 
Ayton, it Is said, is come. 

Some of the booksellers of Dublin have had a meeting 
to establish a trade company similar to that of London, 
for publishing reprints of standard works» ftc They have 
eaten one dinner on the strength of it already, and have 
referred to a committee to examine and rvport what fur- 
ther should be done. The University press is at length 
actively engaged in putting forth a complete edition of 
Archbishop Usher*s works, under the inspection and re- 
vision of Dr Elrlngton, son of the Bishop of Ferns, and 
King*s Professor of Divinity in Dublin. The only local 
literary news of much Interest at p r e sen t is the commence- 
ment of a new Literary Gazette, pretty much on the 
same plan as that of your Literary Journal, being devoted 
to literature, the fine arts, and local and personal sketches. 
There is much show of vigour and originality in the no- 
tices of its appearance which have already been made 
public, and there is a sort of patriotic feeling enlisted in 
Its behalf, as a really powerful effbrt to raise Dublin and 
Ireland from the very low position which they occupy at 
present as a literary place and nation. 



THE DRAMA. 

TuK highest happiness to be enjoyed on earth oonxists 
in ««eeiiig a Christmas Pantomime. Place us in any box 
not farther off than the fourth from the stage, surround 
US with a whole bevy of merry juvenile faces, and among 
these plant, at proper intervals, the graceful figure of • 



faithful wife, the gentle expressive countenance of an 

fectionate mother, the joyous sympathy of an unmar 

uncle, — ^place us where a sight like this Is to be seen, 

we envy not a seat upon the bench, the woolsack, or 

throne. The play Is over, and we have no doubt a ' 

excellent play too, though vre cannot exactly take upoi 

to say whether it was " Hamlet** or " The Jealous Wi 

The play is over, and the people have stood up in the 

and put on their hats, and chatted, and Imikrd rm 

And now the fiddlers, who have been away fully lot 

than the gentlemen in the upper gallery thought alto^ge 

proper, have come back again, and Mr Pindar, after U 

ing over his music-stand to say something exceedii 

humorous to Mr Piatt, which makes Mr Piatt laugl 

evident delight, draws his bow across the bridge of 

violin, and makes a shrill squeaking noise, which is i 

tated by the whole orchestra, until, harmony being 

toined, they strike up one of tlic »pirit-stirring airs of 

Scotland, and a thousand heads, hearts, hand^ and i 

beat time to the strain. The pit sits down, the golle 

sit down, the boxes sit down. But expectation is on 

toe. Hark ! the bell rings ! Up goes the curtain ! > 

for " The Twelfth Cake, or Harlequin Rainbow !" ^^ 

we declare, there they all are In the back parlour of 

Chocolate, the celebrated London grocer ! Did you e 

see a merrier party assembled on a Christmas night ? > 

Rose, to be sure, seems a little afraid of the very po 

attentions of Mr Alderman Guttle well, who certainly 

a head big enough to swallow Rose at one gulp ; but 

young sailor, Harry Spritsail, soon comes to her ass 

ance, and one may see with half an eye how the w 

blows. AVell, did you ever witness such a game at romj 

Nobody could say where it would have ended, but whe 

In the twinkling of an eye, down tumbles one of the wt 

of jVIr Choc<date*s back parlour, and in walks, from 1 

magic chariot among the clouds. Iris, the Goddess of 

Rainbow. She is in a thundering passion ; and, in < 

moment, our worthy friend, Mr Chocolate, is chan] 

from a celebrated I/ondon grocer into Pantaloon ; and, 

like time, the polite Alderman Guttlewell is metam 

phosed into Clown, Rose into Columbine, and IIoi 

Spritsail into Harlequin. Iris takes her departure, i 

off the merry quartett go on their perpetual race of 1 

and frolic It is now tluit the interest becomes Inten 

and that the eyes of all the little rosy boys and g! 

sparkle like diamonds, and their clear laughter rii 

among all the crystals of the chandeliers. But the trii 

that follow, — the '* quips, and pranks, and wanton wile 

— what uninspired pen shall essay to describe ? By Jo^ 

there is actually Duddingston I^och, or some place \t 

like it, and there are several members of the Sknti 

Qub glidingaway upon skates, in a manner that would 

honour to Messrs Cockbum, Torry, and Simpson ; — ht 

sliding, too ! just as we ouradves used to do on the N 

Loch some fifty years ago, and tripping each other in g 

rious style, and flinging snow-balls, aiid then quarrelling, 

a regular fight " across the bonnets ;** — but, good Heave 

Mr Paul Pyy has fiUlen In ; see! there is hU head above t 

Ice, — no w, plump ! be disappears altogether. For mere 

sake, bring ropes and a ladder ! The Clown goes to the e( 

of the hole, when, lo ! up rises Mr Pkul Pry*s ghost, 

least ten feet tall ! Never mind ! the Clown Is a bold ma 

be ties a cracker to the tail of the ghost's coat, and bio 

the gigantic phantom (into the air * Presto ! Psss ! — 1 

wintry landscape disappears, and behold ! a lovely su 

mer garden, with flowers of all hues and odours ; a 

there come that happy pair, Harlequin and Colombii 

with hearts too light and gay for any movement but tl 

of the dance — O I that we had been bom a Harlequi 

Yet, that funny fdlow, the Clown, has a part of our en 

too. See ! he has got into a haunted kitchen, the m< 

suspicious and mysterious-looking place we ever behei 

Only look at that huge Tom-cat sitting by the side 

the fire, with his great red eyes and long Mack ti 

which he whisks about so fcarftdty ! Hark * the do 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TIMS. 
Bp Captain Charies Grayt Royal Marine Forces^ 

- Tik fyiM la tyme, tn tyme bt tint. 
For tyuM wUlnoc remtla*.'' 

Men* M^nigomtrU. 

Wmic lint this wirl* wm set a.^»iiinin*, 
Time, ostrich-like, beg;oad his rinnin* ; 
Ills si^the was gl^^ — his glass beginnia' 

To shed its sand, 
£re £ve or Adam yet knew sinnin*, 

Or brak command. 

A spwakin chiel was he, I trow ; 
A toll •* hair bang owre his brow ; 
Km laog, &e wavin* wimpler grew 

A decent hoarlock. 
And wise the man that stroTe to pu' 

IttB»>rth«f9nk»flU. ■ . .. , 



■crikes thirteen ! The Clown proceeds to coal seven pan- 
cakes, and at the finishing of every paHeake, rsttiie the 
psts and pans, fly about in all direetloos the tin dishes; 
toter the ghosts of murdered cows, sheep, hens, geese, 
sod tortceys, pass through the air the wild forms of 
skeleton cats in pursuit of spectral mice, and horror ac- 
nimnlates on horror ! Let us escape, or we shall die of 
fright ! — Ha ! here is a '* Grand moving Panorama, re- 
fnsenting the voyage of his Majesty King George the 
Faorth firom London to Edinburgh/* Well pay our 
tkilling, and go in to see it* Upou our honour, Mr 
HUlyu^, you, Mr Meldrum, and your numerous assist- 
aats, have got np one of the prettiest panoramas we ever 
ent our eyes on. The whole scene passes before us 
nke magic There go the hearts of oak sailing down the 
Thames, past Greenwich, and away round the Kore 
Light, just as tlie sun sets gloriously. Then rises the 
•ilvcry moon, and the Royal squadron proudly pawv the 
vsK* as It glides along the coast of merry England. 
The morning dawns at Fast Castle, and away we scud past 
Bamborodgh Head, Holy Island, the Bass, and Tantallon. 
Hozza ! we are steering up the Forth, and now we are 
ia Leith lloads! In please your ^lajesty, yonder Is 
Arthur ScsU, and the Calton Hill, and the Castle, and 
fM may already hear the shouts of all Scotland coming 
to yea in thnnder from her exulting shores ! Well done, 
Mr HlUyard ! — we thought not to have lived that hour 
«ver again, but you have shown us the imperial pageant 
Mce more. — Heaven and earth ! how is thij ? But now 
vc were Sn Anld Reekie, and behold ! we are all at once 
karricd away to the most '* Gloomieferous Cavern of the 
Blue Devils." Immortal members of the Six Feet Club ! 
Isak mt these two blue devils! Were you aware that 
devils are, at least, the height of 3Ielville*s Monument ? 
lliesc are not fellows to be trifled with in a steeple-chase ! 
They disappear, and the Cavern of Gloom is in an instant 
rsQwrtcd into the *' Variegated and Radiated Temple of 
Iris !** When did so much glory ever burst upon the 
mkI ? And here, in this palace of delight. Harlequin and 
Cetombine are united for ever ; and the curtain falls, and 
are go home, with the hearts of our children and grand- 
children beating within us and around us; and our 
dnmaos, like theirs, for one long blessed night are full of 
psradi w and joy ! 

^ Cod beip thee. Old Cerberus/ is this a style for a 
critie like thee to write in ?** We know not ; we only 
thank oar stars that some oi the feelings of boyhood are 
Mill lini^eriug about us, like the last rays of evening upon 
the lar-«flr sa mm i t of some huge, gre y^ and rugged moun- 



BUf €tibnuM. 



Sae saft his noiseless footsteps fa* — 
Lighter than shadows on the wa* ! 
Man's ear can catch nae sound ava, 

£*en thaqgh you watch him. 
Turn but your back, the cheild's awa*. 

And wha can catoh him ? 

The throwgaon carle ne*er looks behind him— 
Nae tether has been found to bind him — 
The fleetest sleuth-hund canna wind him, 

He's sic a rinner ; 
And man — gear-gathering man ! — will find hUa 

At Jast the winner ! 

At times, it*s true, he slacks the rein. 
Claps on the drag — disease and pfdn — 
Then slowly, as a wechtie wain, 

He seems to pass us ; 
Let health retom — craek ! cradc ! agabi, 

Awa he dashes ! 

Ae simmer day, 'mang meadow grasi» 

As I sat gamflin wi* my lass. 

At e*en, I saw the grey-beard pass ; 

I kend hUi anld pate* 
He leer*d, and pointed to his glaM^ 

And shook his bald pate ! 

Was ne*er sic pryin, pawUe thief; 
Kae hidling hole fhM him is prief ; 
He steals In by — I sayt wi* grief— 

Throngh door an* drapery. 
And eats, without my grannie's leif, 

Her wed-hain'd naipery ! 

His ample scythe maws a* thing down 

Sometimes a king — sometimes a down ; 
Sometimes a tower— sometimes a town ;»- 

.Yea ! /rae its station 
He hurls into the abyss proliran* 
Soma thrawart nation ! 

What can resbt his pond*nms Jaw, 
His teeth sharp as a tiger's claw ! 
Kirks, pynmlds, he crumbles sma'. 

And ere he blin' 
He crams them in his lasoselsw maw, 

Withottten din ! 

But hark 1 dsfp.tnoad, mtthUiM I hear 
(While tboughtleos mortals loudly cheer*) 
Time'e wamin* ruice sound ia my ear—* 

** Let ma ramiad you. 
For gmid or W, another year 

Is left behiiid you !** 
Edinbrnrgh, lei Jan. 1890. 



iONG. 

" ! A GOOD KiW-TKAa ! A UXTTX XSW-TXAft !" 

By Alexander 3PLaygan, 
cuoaus. 

O ! a good New«Year, 

A happy New- Year, 
To every honest true ane ! 

To the lass weloe. 

The IMead we trow, 
May Joy come wi* the new ane ! 

Ill sing ye nought o* politi 
Of angry Whig or Tory ; 



i«*jn**.5*!f^. *"* •'***** ^ ^* momlBf of a new ysar Ii mheied 
iB,faiAiddRsckis^ ' «iiwi^.w 

'•Aaidthecfosrd, th#hinD,theihockof men,^ 
If ia a Mfh dsiist Miklafio • monSitiif Qtad. 
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Nor doctora* d«edit Aof pmom* trids, 

Nor mldlen, wd tfnd gmy;— 
May plenty thack fflc eiatf oM 

That honraty Is bofn In ! 
And may Ilk leal aod hearty Seat 

Be blithe this Nefr-TearV morniiig ! 

O > a good New-Tear, 

A happy New-Tear, 
To the honest — the brave — the bomiy ! 

Shower through the lifta 

A thousand gifts 
On Sawny, Fkit, and Johnny ! 

Gle brare John Bull lang sunny days, 

Wi' roitth to fill hisfi]bby ; 
For gudesake clout poor Ir^and's daes. 

For O she's nneo shabby ; 
Gle Scotland thread to mend her hoee. 

An* a stout heart *neath her belty ; 
Gie Hr wahh o* mant, an* walth o* broac^ 

A dirk an* a tartan kilty. 

O ! a gude New-Tetf 

To her lasses dear. 
Her rugged rocks and fountaUis, 

Her flowery dells, 

Her heather bellf. 
Her hanghs and stormy mountains ! 

I^t'ii take our bonnets aff our (rrowns, 

Thf hair.clnd nn* the bald ane, 
And drink gade luck to our braw towns. 

The new ane, and the auld ane ; 
And may the muekle dell himsell 

Reach up his iron cleeky, 
And pu* a* down as far*B he fell, 

Wha drinks na* to Auld Reeky ! 

O ! a gude New- Tear, 

A happy New- Year ! 
And may mischance overturn all, 

"Wlia turns na* a glass, 

Wi* " Great success 
To the Edikbuugh IjTXKAaY JouiXAii !** 
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Oft do I sit by ihe pale fire-light, 

Wien twilight is 4«losing o'er me, 
Till phantom forms of the future rise 

Dreamy and dim before me. 

And I gaze on the fi^en of long-lored friends, 

That smile in our circling ring. 
And my heart grows faint when I think on the change 

A ftw short years will bring. 

And tiionght on thought In my beating breast 

Gw«hes wild as the oataract*s ware. 
And I almost wish that the grass were green. 

And the stars bright over my grave. 

O ! better to be unloved in the world, 

Than to feel that aflisction'a chain 
So strongly binds our hearts to life, 

That even our love grows ptan, 

T« know that the aorrow which walta on all, 

Mu$i darken the sunnieet brow ; 
And that, time, which chills all hearts^ n)M diUl 

The hetfrt that la wann^ now. 



O! I dread these shadows that oA-thnes riae, 

Aa I all is «ar drqling ring, 
And asy heti* gnawa fidnt whan I think on ikM change 

A fisw abort yatra will bring. 

Gnnaona. 



THE DBATH-BBI). 
Bjf John Makobu 



I fvooD baslda him, where ha lay. 

And wateh*d his life's last abUng sand. 
For he was haatenlng ftat away 

Unto the distant land ! 
And scarce remembrance couM reeaU, 

In that wmn, wasted dieek and brow. 
The onee bright, blooming face — ^whera all 

Wat dark and dreary now. 

Tet he had pass*d not manhood*s prime — 

And half hia days were scarody told ; 
But other alls than thooe of time 

Had made him early old ; 
£*en when to live we but begin, 

And 'scape from headlong passion's spdl. 
On him short, wasting years of sin 

Had done their work too weU. 

The evening sun's deaeendlng raya 

Full on his ikding featores shone ; 
He looked upon his last of daya 

All wild and woe-begone. 
It seem'd to wake within hIa hnast 

The memory of some fearful dream — 
Tware mercy now if aonk to rat 

In dark ohUvlon'a stream. 

Aronnd him doaed the gathering night- 
Delirious horrors fill'd the gloom-^ 

Without a ray of hope to light 
The lost one to the tomb. 

Oh! from the death-bed of despair. 
Where doth the parting q^iirit flee? 

Aha ! we know what now we are, 
But not what we may be ! 



UTBRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARISTIES. 



WsundsntndthstDrRuMsIlofLefth ti preptrlng (br the prat 
a Kriet of diaoounet on the followliic nil^ects :— The MIIIeoBium. 
the Doetiiae of Deotion, Juttlfloitkm by Faidi, the Aisumice of 
Fsitli, sad the FreencM of the OospeL 

Dr John Heooen hsi hi the prsn, Sketefaet of the Medical Tofw. 
frsphy of the Mediteitmnesn, oompridae s description of Gibraltar, 
the lonisa Idandi, sad Malta, by liis Ikthsr, the late Dr HenDen, 
Inspector of Hoipitalt, author of the mark on the PrinctpkB of Mi. 
Htuy Sursery. 

Mr Sweet haa In a forward state for publieatioo a new edition of 
his UortuB Briran nicn a, which will enuniemte nrnay thooaand addU 
tional plants, together with the cokmrs of the flowers. 

Mr Henry Daaoe has in the piaaa. Remarks on Law Expenses* 
with some aogxeations for rsdndng thsm. 

Mr Backed Bpie DranM of Julio Romano, or the Displaf of the 
Pasaiooa, aooompanied by an historic Menu^, giving an account of 
the inoceedings la pailiaiiiSBt Isat asarion on the daiiBs of dxamaUc 
writera— remarks on the present atats of the atage-aad the author^ 
eorrespondenoewithvarioaaperaonst to whleh will be added an ap- 
pendix, atathig the manner in which dramatic aulhon are rewarded 
la Ruaala, Germany, and France,->la about to appear. 

The Portfolio of the Martyr Student is announced. 

There is prsparing for puMloatlon. by the Rev. H. Moseley. of S t 
John's College, Canbtidge, a Treatise on Hydroststiea snd Hydro, 
dymuntea, for theuaeof Stodants hi the Unl^efBity. 

A History of EagUsh Qanlsning, (torn the Roman iaraiion to the 
prsaent thne, la announced, by O. W. Johaaoa. 

A Completo Geaend Hislory of the Esst Indies hss been for some 
time preparing by Mra Marsdea, and he has madt eoittldefable 
progress in the wQriu 

A MW BOtils WHIM Thi J#Wf IMR 
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*mtmKM9ianmm»wtrtit»TmMn Aim ms ^partsrlv 
.^-Tbe Ettiiek Shepherd woDden how his etteemad 
tnlrOn, at rmtbcr, perhaps, Um gvartetly Revieweri 
imsphiBidUiaflMaBdeatTentoa thtdaathof Akxaa* 
llsd iasanactly i^-Ik^ or Iff, tn lyiiml phnse, is Mt iMf • 
KtvMd;MM»^ bfronjoiMy. ohooful, good-kumoufsd i 
iBitttisd, danffBcoost »o»ctqf ale ami brtadibm*' 
^tixgmiekm'qfaleamdbrtad, Ifiurihoald hart been 
1 Seottidi term for night revds or inerry-roakiags tni this 
U4on BoCsimplT mean placed, but ttatttd, tied np in' a 

i^yepJecrr, tfB*d.»— Tba liiws, thoa espteiaed, wiUicad as ibl- 

Whn Alexander our King was dead. 

Who Seodwad lad in hure and lee. 
Any «u sQDoa of ale and bread, 

Ofwineand waitu, of game and glee. 
Ov gold is tnraed into lead \ 

\3tBa^ bom into rirglDitye, 
SaMour poor Sootland with r a m a id . 

That sia'd ia tn pnpkxity. 



Hk boose was sta'd, his bed was made, 
Hb shcits were spnad la hiTe and lea. 

kmsnu^ JotiT Bso«Ait&— This ooUeetkm of Statues Is 
lo^it^inEdtaibargb. We have seen tham, and shall giTe 
■|B^e|iBian eonecminf tham next week. They are eight 
MrT,Rpicsallngthe baUad-einger and his two Deborahs, the 
ri,Tyur,airitbeftir Helen for whom they contend, and the 
tiitettdUfldoocy. 

LnSosmsHAcABMiT*— WoTOgret to observe that soma in- 
faHofiTitasls an still wzangUng about thblnsdtutloo. We 
Utttrntsgo that we thought the late diflbrenoet among the 
iseutooiBueh of a peraonal nature to be brought, before 
ipilie. Wctfatak so sttO. The nutter rogstds the internal re- 
mrftlBlbody; and diicuasians of this kind do not seem to 
ifneolslyaknlalad to diAiae either a knowledge or a taste for 
tieibataed the sut^eet to thoee who take a peculiar interest 
anotiDftBsy, and, whatever bhmdors they may mako» we 
Eabi to tasva it in tbair hands. 

bmrtsB JovRiTAi. ov Natueal and GaoonAPHicAi. 
'^oct-nn poldicatioii, the commencement of which we no- 
itoMlM ago, haa DOW reached ita Fourth Number, and we 
lippTtokTc it hi our power to state, that we think there is a 
fKreiaprovement vlalfale in each. In No. IV. there Is a com- 
■xtoi fnm the pen of the able ornithologist. Sir William Jar- 
^i^Hteoithsefecal spiritedly written reviews. Withtheso- 
Katlptioa, however, bestowed upon Mr Hugh Murray's work 
^^»iiei. we cannot agree; and In reference to the paper on the 
B^lk OoBiie Mnoeuro, we take this opportunity of stating, 
■''■•■r tatmticn to oftr, shocfly, ft fnr remarks of our own 
^^sd^Bct. 

iikiotn&— The foUowing lines were written on the occasion 
^CMniii rnwcfpatinit, by W. AinsUe, M.D. :- 

" Vmite exttltenaua-omnea gentes pUradite r 
"•^iovBvlth fell diacotd-come, hail the gkd voice! 
^Nmalyihi^ by the aoft summer gal a ■ 
■cd BifiioBs arise !— awl devoutly rejoice, 
'(^ Mb TOO. St length, the so loi^-k)Ok'd for tale. 
^■ded t» aore, lo 1 e'en Justice forgets, 
>n: ay: aad {Mrdoos your shrines basely sllghtedi 
'«.«iaiim tad wrongs, and most poignant regrets, 

^! tliemomcQt h«r balance is righted t 

^"iSvith one heart then, our sorrows thus ended, 

"^keooBi, sad cherish, the fair Sister Isle, 

1'*^ «ifM skme. well Msured there ooroe blended 

i^^ip that flow not, enrich'd with a sralkw 

;'sOaee to the Monarch whose wisdom has waved, 

'^ erery wound, his preiogative right t 

* 1«1 be ta Mia, too, whose arm boldly braved, 

».teifadttpro«d Chief fhmi his arrogant height 

^•wn ceicBBXfiro aim wAirnm aooTr*t rnAOioY or 
*• ma aouan op Aspnif." 
To the EdUor ^ftheLUerarp JournmL 
\ 'v-atrlag tesd in Sir Walter Scott's Preface to his netr Tiage- 
^'"UttRonss of Aspen,** that the worthy Baronet regretted his 
t^xx bccD ible to learn the real name and situation of ** Volt 
Vtron whose works the tn^edy is taken, it may. perhaps, 
'^niBtmtting to your readers if I ftimish them with some in« 
'"■oa mpeeting that author. The real name of Teit Weber is 
^ Uoibsidt Waaohtar. Ho was bom about 1769* «ad reeel* 
^ Ml tntednsatioQ from his fother, then a minister of the chuveh 
*k)Uidiaila«b«g. U*atawiidailiidit4thool«nf»toeOTd. 



ing to his ikther's wish, at Clutti NPS^ hot ftt the same time was much 
occupied in investigathig thebislory of ancient German art and lite- 
rature; On leaviagGottingea, be nsided for some time in his native 
place, without'beiagablatageta living as a minister, which may 
pedMps be attributed to hia poaswting too open and downrlg|it a 
diaracter. It was about this time that he published his " Sagen der 
Voraeit,*' (Tales of the OMen Tfane,) and produced by hto work the 
same cAet on novel writtag wMeh Ooeiha, b jUiis «« Goots," did on 
the drama. Wamaysafolysay, thattheddugeorvomancesofeili- 
valry whidi has since overflowed Germany, has its origin in these 
tales. Waechter was intimately acquainted with the spirit of Ger- 
man antiquity, and anenthmiaatic tove of his country pervades all 
his productions. Theilist three volumes, however, of his ** Sagen 
der Vorasftt,** era by far to be pre fe rred to thoee whidi appeared 
later. Waechter, fbrsitog the clerical proflesslon, entered (about 
179S) aHanovarian vegbnenu and made several campaigns against 
the French, In which he greatly distinguished himself: He was 
wounded near Mayenoa. On hia return to Hamburg he established, 
in conjunction with Ptufesaos- Vofgt, a boarding institution, which 
he afterwards eanrfed on with great repuUUon by himself, as Voigt 
accepted an invitation to go to Riga. In the btot war aipUnst Na- 
poleon, Waechter was again among the deHmders of Hamburg, and 
again gave many prooDi uf d i s lat age st edness and presence of mind. 
ItaaiyalsobamentionadthathewrDtea drama called *< Wilhehn 
TeU," which was published before Schiller's pUy. The diaraders 
in It are well drawn, though on the whole it is infbrlor to the cele- 
brated drama of the same name by Schiller. I know not whether 
he to stni aUve. 

I may perhapa shortly Itiralsh you with some account of the ori- 
gin and htotory of the tribunal called " das Vehmgericht," or *' die 
heilige Vehme." wUdi Idrms tiie chief stttileet of Sir Walter^ tra- 
gedy. For thoee who will not find the word *• Tehme" to their dic- 
tionaries, I may 6beerve that this word to derived ftom the oM Saxon 
word " vervehroen," which means, to curse, to outhiw, to banish ; 
- das Vehmgericht'' means, therefore, a tribunal which had therii^t 
to outlaw. I am, sir, your obedteatservaat, C. 

Theatrleai (Sosslp.— There postttvdy does notappear tobeasiim^ 
word of Theatrical gossip stirring. The London Theatres are oc- 
cupied principally with their Christmas Pantomimes, and we hear of 
nothing wondorf^ilthat to going on In the provinoes^-The Edinburgh 
Theatrical Fund Dhmer, fixed fbr tho 39th Inst, to to be held in the 
Assembly Rooms. 

WsKKLT hut or FBuromxAvcxt. 

Dec 26, lOW-Jan. 1, 1830. 

Sat. The BoueenfMpem,/^ The Maid and the Magpk, 

MoN. Do, ^ The YouUfftd Qii«ni. 

Tom. The 3obtier*e Daughter, ^ The 3Vr£fM Co*r. 

Wan. TheJeetome 9f(/lr, ^ Do. 

THuaa, The Soldier'e Daughter, ^ Do. 

Fai. The Bride qf Uumurmoor, 4* Do, 



TO OUR CORRESFONDBNT8. 

NoTtcaa of several new works are unavoidably postponed. Amoag 
these is a review of Bower's third volume of the History of the Uni- 
versity, the eoncludinf sheeto of which reached us too lato for thto 
week t also the lato Mr Balfour's " Weeds and Wildflowers.* 

" The Picture Gallery" shall have a place In an early Number.— 
" Fiction V. Truth" will appear as soon as we can find rooni«» 
"Christmai, Pnhns* and Sects," and the " Unas written on Arthur 
Seat," though both pos s e ering merit, will not exaody suit us.— 
" Aitalpha^sr female epistle bath not found the same Ikvour in our 
eyes.as hto former communication.—" Protend" to informed, that no- 
thing but the intrinsic merits of any arUde sent us by an anonymous 
Correspondent could secure itp insertion in our pages.—" Fife An- 
swer^ wiH not suit usm-To our foir Correspondent who signs her- 
self " A True Friend, ** we shall address a note in a day or two. 

The verses by " J. M.," and by " Z. Y. X." shaU have aplace.— 
We have reodved ** A Welcome to Winter."—" Lines on the Ruins 
pf the Paitheaon on thaCdton HilU'-^nd " Stanns on the Last 
Sunset of 1829." 

We observe it tostated in several pravinelal papan* that the verses 
we published some time ago, written by Bums when about to leave 
Scotland, had appeared tai print beforob We believe thto to be the 
case, but of course wer^ not aware of the (act at thetime. 

We b^ to Inform our readers in Aberdeen, that the delay which 
has once or twice taken plaee In the ddlvery of ttie Jomrnal there, to 
to be attributed to oar Absrdaa pared, whidtto dlapa le h edpgrmdl 
every Friday afternoon,' havtam been onoa or twice left by mistake 
atPartlv Wo hope a rinlUur nialalBa will not eaenr again.— Whan 
«« A Subscriber " sifllea to no pgdn from Aberdeen, we shall take the 
liberty oiMMttnlarbto IfHar faQpeBed.uBlM the pofta^ be pakU 
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ADVEBTISKMENTS. 

Oometlei rirt Literature, Seienetj, and the Arte. 



•n^imi,tmM»n.5t. 



HMiE THIRD and Mnduding Vglame' of THE 

"* HISTORT or THE JEWS, (onSaf No. IX, •( Itaa Tt- 



UMIj patMhal, 

Kevr Editiotu of Nos. L IL and IIL of THE FA' 

MILY LIsaARV. amtHaint ttw UVEfi af HAPOIEOS BUO. 
NAMRTK, t Toliimw. Ud dT a: ' 



IWdwhi H l l ifc H . 
In HM tuwy Usdiag, Uv^ aiA tn 
pHM 1^ SI 

THE EXClTEMENT.or* Book to Induce Young 

-^ Pnpl* Id Ra^ I «iiim»tG» «miiHiitl» Aiimwiim ta nC 
nn, «f>Hl l>nHmtl«. n4 wch iKiilaD •• an pvMillMl]) 
lliud ta umt (h> touUiAiI niliid, 

PubUdwl br WiLDBk Isiu^ 1, HuUT Sqiun, Mri 11, SoMh 
BwoTn Stnci, 

EtItMitifnm RntaH. 
~ ~ " ". WakiM 

- itdb&t 



Of whicb nrrapood !>■ 



MoflDul 

M bi Hn to i^Bk In tnini of Iqa tbBBi «|T«)k*Uoa 

lula (dIium HBM atntcAli MtaiiM ta UwpuifaM 
1 vinr.'— EdlahiivA >f dnrrHKr, 0«. », IRS. 



ft Work*. : 



THE MIRROK OF THE GftACES; 

THR ENGLISH I.ADVS COSTUME, 
CootitBlDi Oflwnl iBBiiMbM «r ■snUBtiunMiiBt, Om^dtT, 

ibc PmwTitliia of Kukh ud D«ia;r> 

By ■ LACV el OISTIMCTIOW. 

" It bMDtr Ija voniHi'm nu, it niwt to taOtrH bgr iIm 

IhMM, ivUnnl bj Oftjtol DIiaHloii, ind ibot by tlie limd ol 

AniiiBucE, "■-'-nhr ■BdLossKAJi & Ca Liadga. 

HERTHA'S ^rP' to°'her"(?NCLE in EWa 
-" tAMPi joiiD|«li<M«T«kty« W li n ai» lafc n aMlwilOi 
yeUDf Pimu. 

" ■ p— »—■ <-iy-''i-«»-v|r-»-iT''*'™"T"''*^*''f."* 
ihondivonicnfttltoa kMiIm la »• uir ymmi UlnaroBT 
•«diri«M riihRfltmlin bSiaMi. dT itnUiMi. T« lull ilW 
toili^ii t, wlikiMttebMlM in •dH» u3 hadnidi, Am 

wnMib-- ■-'■—— — - ■ ...._... 

ndknltfi 



•' Wtni 



'•Vuir 



'— LU<r«ry Oa^a 



VohlBM irf the VAHILY LIBKAsr alndy pnUkhad, 

NOS. 1. and U. The LIFE of NAPOLEON 

-*-* BVONAPARTE. SHBd EAIMb^No. III. The Uft at 
AlKMtB IkaOnM. AtfairSdWiiB.-\D.IV. Uth of tfi* nnc 

V. awl VI. nwHlun at lb -)•* 
■nuNilunlHMDrjrcrdBMU. Tot. i^no. • 
C—f CtBlIll— F MI fc 

A Nn> VcteMSf ik* rAUILY LIBRARY 
puUUHd «>tlf ta (MtT Uinth. 

Jnm HoiAAV, AibemMla Stnat, 



VoIlI. umI II.— No. VII. 



SCl'I.PTURE. 



BUBNS'S JOLLY BEGGAaS. 
VIGHT FIGURES, niuitntire of the BbOTc, 

-^ HaMtalMSMiiwbTMclDHiiaaiminTiLDa. DovnhlblC- 
M M No. it, OBmStm, BBt dam to mMeln^ Hall. 
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ntJKvTor 0^ ike Gracn; ar, the EngUsh LaSafs Cos- 
^ amtaimmg General Itutmctioiu /or combiwing 
Befeme^ Sim^pUcUjf, and Economy, vnih Fashion in 
Dnts i Bints ojt Fanale AccompHskmenta and Manners, 
9i Dirtttions fir the Prtservatum of Health and 
&Biri^. By a Lady of Distinction. Edinburgh. 
JUa Bbck. 1830. V^ 212. 

Wi d» not cBre cne Ikrthing whether this book be by 

*A Lidy of Diaiinetion** or not ;— it it a aenaible bool^ 

aAcHt^Bs a groat deal of good aound doctrine and ad- 

M ifaBg witJ^ here and there, some thinga which we 

^ek i a cT eU . It ie, we nndentand, a reprint from 

fclmedllioii, which appeared w hr back as 1817, at 

bfam^ I^ howerer, it formerly contained any Indian 

^^tmt these, hare hean eiqHinged, and the work is 

*tpi te the present day, and the existing state oi 

Asn fat this evantry. As —thing delights us more, 

ihive esa steal a fow hoar s feom sterner pivsuhs, 

tete4sdicate them to the serrice of the &ir sOk, we 

f^m tMetiag a aort oi running conuaentary upon the 

*Mi if the Toliune before us, embracing, as they do, 

•«Bj ndgects of vital intporlaiiee to all Udies. 

IWe ma be no doubt tliat eTery woman Is called up- 

"ti|^ a particular and steady attention to dress. If 

Maqrbe aUowed to draw a broad distinction, liable, of 

^*>ti flMny eyreptians, we should say, — that man is 

*fB<al, wenMm the iji iisiilrt, p>t of c— aHon. A 

tefsl voman beside an actire and intelligent man, Is 

^ « d^pmt garnish to a substantial dish. We eat of 

^M| kit we preserve the garnish, and we eat of the 

^B>v Ae more wUllngly that it has been rendered so 

*»MI«» by the \mm. Without the soltaning influ- 

**tf WMBM^ naaa vNld baaaaM too nide and fierce ; 

'"^p(Aip% wMMxat Ihe ardour and energy of man, wo- 

■■ wsald be too iailfid aad uninformed. Both sexes, 

****fee. have their rebtive duties, — the one to extend 

^*^M|e, and the other to refine society. Refinement 

P* bud in hand with a due cultivation of taste, and 

*•< tU meat direot and obvious signa of a duly culti- 

^tMe is the attention paSd.to one's external appear- 

""a^diesk The savage covers his person with a gro- 

^Qc caabinatlon of colours, which at once betrays his 

P*noct of the true laws of beauty; while, on the other 

"H tbe graces of youth and modesty never appear more 

|to^v« than when the chaste decoration of the person 

^**Mii at it were, the sign of the n^dlt purity. An 

f^Misa to dreas, it Is true, may be carried to exesss; 

^tW old proaers who railed against dress altogether, 

'''•inreatSea of the Evil One, ought to have considered 

^ Uod of creatureo we should be were we to go about 

^'^VM up io blankets or bear-skins. " I never yet 

f^ vllb a woman,** says the authoress of the book be- 

** ^ ** whose general style of dress was chaste, ele- 

^"JiMd appropriate, that I did not find, oo further ac« 

2*||i^iVh 10 be, In disposition and mind, an ol»}ect to 

j^Milova.** This is the observation of a person 

*'>Hii mta, aad entirely mttHtXAm nifth o«r own es- 






perience. Let phreoologfsts rave about their bumps and 
organs, — show us the colour and make of the gown, the 
mode of dressing the hair, the length of the petticoat, 
the shape of the shoe, the device of the ring, and the fall 
of the scarf or shawl, and if we do not write " full,** 
*< rather large,** " smaU,** «* very full,** opposite the names 
of the diffsrent bumps, more accurately Own Mr Combe 
himsi^, we shall at length pronounce phrenology a true 
science. **. Show me a lady*s dressing-room,** says a cer- 
tain writer, '* and I will teU you what manner of woman 
she is.** He was right ; but we. claim not the privilege 
of entering her dresaiiig-room,-*-all we ask is, to see her 
come out of It in any garb she pleaaes. " The best 
choien dress Is that which so harmonises with the figure 
as to make the raiment pass unobserved. The result of 
the fi a est toilet should be an , degant woman, not an ele- 
gantly dmaed woman. Where a perfect whole Is In- 
tended, It is a sign of defect in the execution, when the 
details first present themselves to observation.'* 

Dress has in aU ages been indicative, not only of indi- 
vidual, but of national character, strfldngly illualEating 
Pope*S( 
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** Manners with fortunes, humours turn with oUaie^ 
Teneto with books, and principles with times." 

Our authoress, in tracing the history of dress, goes pretty 
far back: — *< When innocence left the world,** she ob- 
serves, '* astonished man blushed at his own and his part- 
ner's nakedness, and coverings were soon invented.** The 
luxury and riehes of the East, converted, ere long, the 
twisted foliage of trees and the skins of beasts into gar- 
ments of a more splendid description. But the severer 
taste of the damea of Greece taught them to make a re- 
solute stand against the gorgeousness of the Persian loom 
and the Tyrian dyes. The wives of a Fhodon and a 
Leonidas were simple in their attire, well Imowing that 
an harmonious form never looks more beautiful than 
beneath the graceful folds of an inartificial robe, and that 
the modest aone, the braided hair, or veiled head, ara 
watth all the golden fieece of Odchls, or precions gema 
of Bnssorah. To the classical forms of Greece^ the poet, 
painter, and sculptor turn with delight even now ; and 
as the epicure who haa satiated his appetite with all the 
delieaeies of land and sea, is obliged to oonfSMs that thero 
Is, after all, nothing more delightful than the simple fVuiti 
of the earth, so, after the revolution of ages, the fine lady 
of modem Europe xercrts with avidity to the nnforgotten 
costume of many a k^g-forgotlen Grecian maiden. Upon 
thia subject we have pleasure in extracting the following 
correct and graphic passage : 

THK DIFPKBENT OaESSIS OF DIPFXXKKT AG19. 

" The irruption of the Goths and Vandals made It need- 
fbl for women to assume a more repulsive garb. The flow- 
ing robe, the easy shape, the soft unretten*d nahr, gave phiee 
to rtiHa, shortened for ftght or aaatest to the hardened 
vest, and head buckled in cold or sUvcr. 

" Thence, bv a natural descent, have we the iron boddioa, 

stiff fiuthingale, and spiral coeffure of the middle ages. 

The courts of Charlemagne, of our Edwards, Henries, and 

Elizabeth, all exhibit the figures of women as if fai a state 

I^M^gSi 8«chUB»6fehneomfiUatienandoatwerka;Bueh 
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Imp wf n aMe bnlwarioi of whalebone^ wood, and sted ; aoch 
impMsible mases of cold, illTcr, silk, and ftirbelows, met a 
Boan's i4ew, tkaibelSre ha had tine tagveet ii was a wo- 
man that he saw, she had paased from his tifht ; and he 
only fbnned a yague with on the subject, by hearing, from 
an intereated fiither or brother, that the moving ca^ was 
ooe of the softer sex. 

** These preposterous &shions disappeared in England a 
abort time after the Rertoration ; they had been a little on 
the wane daring the more classic, though distressful reign 
of Charles I. ; and what the beautiful pencil of Vindyke 
shows us, in the graoeful dress of Lady Carlisle and Sa- 
^^^ri^a, was ren&red yet more correspondent to the soft 
undulations of nature, in Uie garmcDta of the loYdy, but 
frail beauties of tiie second Charles's court. But as cbange 
too often is carried to extremes, in this ease the unzoned 
tastes of the English ladies thought no freedom too free ; 
their Testments wer» gradually unfoosBod of the bracs^ un- 
til another, touch would have fTpoaed the wearer to no 
thicker covering than the ambient air. 

<< The matron reign of Anne in some measure corrected 
this indecency. But it vras not till the accession of the 
House of Brunswick that It vrasfinalW exploded, and gave 
way by degrees to the ancient mode oi^iemale fortillcaaon, 
1^ introdudnc the hideous Parisian Ikshion of hoops, bncfc- 
lam atay% wiUsts to the hips, sorewad to the clroumferenoe 
of a wasp» brocaded silks stiff with gold, shoes with heels so 
high as to set the wearer on her toes ; uid heads, for ouan- 
tity of fidae hair, either horse or human, and hdglit to 
outwdgh, and perhapa outreach, the Tower of fiabd! 
These were the ngures which our grandmothers exhibited ; 
nay, such was the appeannce I myself made in my early 
youth ; and aomething like it may yet be seen at a drawing- 
room on eourt-days. 

« When the aru of sculpture and painting, in their fine 
specimens from the chisMS of Greece, and the pencils of 
Italy, were brought into this country, taste began to mould 
the droM of our female youth after their more graceful fa- 
shion. The health-destroying boddiee vras laid aside, bro- 
cades and whalebone disappeared ; and the easy shape and 
ilowing draperv again resumed the rights of nature and of 
grace. The br%ht hues of auburn, raven, or golden trissus 
adorned the hcM in its native simplicitv, putting to shame 
the few powdered Umpee^ which yet lingered on the brow 
of prejudice and deformity. 

** Thus for a short time did the Graces indeed preside at 
the toilet of the Britidi beauty ; but a strange caprice seems 
now to have dislodged these gmtle handmaids. Here stands 
affBCtation distorting the form into a thousand unovtural 
abapes ; and there, iU taste, loading it with grotesque orna- 
ments, gathered ^and mingled oonfusedly) from Grecian 
and Roman moaels, from Egypt, China, Turkey, and 
Hindostan. All nations are ransacked to equip a modem 
fine lady ; and, after all. she may perhaps strike a contem- 
porary beau as ajine itufy, but no son ot nature oould, at a 
glance^ poasibly find out that she meant to represent an ele- 
gani tpomofi."— P. 12-16. 

The allusion in the last part of this extract to the 
ridiculous attempta which some people make to dress 
themselves up in all the fiwhkma of earth, and all the oo> 
lours of heaven, is painfully just The virgin or the 
hride, (and who shall say which is the more lovely of the 
two,) in endeavouring to increase her charms in the eyea 
of some virtuous lover or proud and affectionate husband, 
ia but obeying one of the ends of her crcntion. ** But 
when tlie wrinkled fair, the hoary-headed matron, at- 
tempts to equip henelf fbr conquest, to awaken aenti- 
msnts, which, when the bloom on her cheek has disap- 
peared, her rouge can never recall ; and when, despite of 
all her eflfiorts, we can perceive tnemeiUo wwri written on 
her faee, then we cannot but deride her folly, or in pity 
counsel her rather to seek for charms, the mental graces 
of Madame de Sevignd, than the meretricious arts of Ninon 
de TEndos.** There is not, in good sooth, a more dis- 
gusting sight than a creature of thia kind. She has com- 
monly red hair, and a large mouth, and a prodigious bo- 
aom, which aho wears quite uncovered, and a dumpy per- 
aon, and a smile like the reflection of a washerwoman's face 
In a tin cover. Tet the poor oliject conceives that she is 
gmlning universal admiration, when, in point of fact, she 
is the ridicule or contempt of the whole world. Let old 
maids and married mitrona cover their persons with as 




that they 



much quiet decency as possible, rememi 
may make themadves esteemed 1 
to Inspire «lther lore or admiimtSon. 

bi doss oonneidon with the suljeet of 
the consideration how the most perfiwt effect is to he given 
to those features which are usually left uncovered. Every 
body is aware how much the same features vary In beauty 
at diilierent times. Late hours and fiMhionahle disiipa- 
tion steal the roses from the healthiest cheek — the lustre 
from the brightest eye. The indulgence of ill temper 
engraves premature wrinkles on the fairest hrow ; and 
the vrant of due attention to neatness, cleanlineas, and ex- 
ercise, destroys for ever the brilliancy of the complexion. 
In thesedreumstances, the question naturally arises, — ^how 
fiur may fictitious aids to beauty be allowed? Our tenets 
upon this matter are not quke ao strict as those we have 
often heard laid down. Our opinion is, that the neces- 
sity of resorting to such means of pleasing Is, In general, a 
sufficient punishment. We, of course, prefer natorsl 
ringlets to a wig, but if the natural ringlets have all dropped 
off, should a lady therefore erect her bald head upon a sofa 
or at a dinner table ? We prefer the row of ivooy teeth 
that have been growing out of one's gums from childhobd 
to any other set of teeth which poay be fastened there by 
the cunning wires of the dentist, but shall we therefsrs 
defiBnd the gaping gulf of a .dilapidated mmith against 
the pleasant appearance of a well-fumished orifiee ? We 
prefer the ** pur|4e bloom of youth ** to all the oamine at 
this monsnt in Paris, but if a few touehea of a littk in- 
nocent vegetable rouge rescue Awn milky palaneas or yel- 
low biliousness the &ce of one we like, shall we be stem 
moralist enough to forbid the application of the revivify- 
ing tint? Hear our authoress upon this point. She very 
properly forbids the use of white paint, which Is always 
poisonous, and, sooner or later, corrodea the skin; hut shs 
haa not the same olgections to the use of red : 

KXMAXKS ON BODOIVO. 

^ What Is said against white pafait, does not oppose with 
the same force the use of red. Merdy rouging leaves three 
parts of the fiioe, and the whole of the neck and arms, to 
their natural hues. Hence, the language of the heart, ex- 
pressed by the teneral complexion. Is not yet entirdy ob-' 
structed. Besides, while oil white paints are ruinous to 
health, (oooadoning pardytic ailBoaons, and premature 
death,) there are some red painta whSoh may be used with 
perfect safety. 

** A little vegetable rouge tinging the chedc of a ddlcate 
woman, who, from ill health or an anxious mind, loses her 
roses, may be excusaUe ; and so transparent is the texture 
of such rouge, (when unadulterated with lead,) that when 
the Mood does mount to the face, it speaks through the slight 
covering, and enhances the fiMling bloom. But, though the 
oooadonal use of rouge may be tokrated, yet my fiiir mends 
must understand that It b only toleratetL Good aense muat 
so preside over iu application, that its tint on the cbedc 
may dways be fiiinter than what nature's pallet would have 
painted. A vidoitly rouged woman is one of the most 
disgusting oljects to mt eye. The exoeadve red on the het 
gives a coarseness to every feature, and a generd fierceness 
to the eountenanoe, whldi transforms tm dcgant lady of 
fitfhion into a vulgar harridan. 

** While I recommend that the rouge we sparing per- 
mit, should be Idd on with delicacy, my readers must not 
suppose that I intend such advice as a means of making the 
art a deception. It seems to me so di^t, and so innocent 
an appard of the face, (a kind of deooit vdl thrown over 
the cheek, rendered too eloquent of grief by the paDidness 
of secret sorrow,) that I cannot see any ahame in the most 
ingenious female acknowledging that sm ocoadonally rouges. 
It b often, like a cheerful amite on the fiK» of an invaud« 
put on to give comfort to an anxious ftlend. 

** That our applications to this restorer of our usudlodn 
should not feed, like a worm, on the bud it affiects to bright- 
en, no rouxe must ever be admitted that is impregnated 
with even de smallest particle of ceruse. It is the lead which 
is the poison of white pahit ; and its mixture with the nd 
would render that equally noxions."— P. 40-£. 

The trandtlon from the cheek to the lip is notdUieull* 
and, la our homble opinlonx the lip is ono of the sMist 
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and iatatgdngfmtarmof the female form. There 

mght to be hut oDe opinion upon this subject. The f^ 
■ale lip, that has been profiuaed by the touch of any^man 
■fo one, (mileai it be some near and dearrelation J ought 
I* laao an honoor and reipeet. TIs sweet, as Moore 

^ Ta hrenthe on those innocmt lips. 

That nerer were brcatlied on by any but thine;* 

tat when a lady becomes a prodigal of her kisses, we are 
instantly luroed into pne of two conclusions — either that 
Ae holds her Tirtoe upon a very frail tenure, or that, al- 
thoogfa &r rcmoTed from any thought of guilt, sh« is 
altogethar incapable of that delicate feeling, and of draw- 
ing thoee nicer distinctions, by the due obserrance of 
whidi alone regard becomes in any instance valuable. 
yi| rfiiy is more common in England than in Scotland, 
nd in fVanee still nuwe common than in England. In 
these eoontries it is oAeo a piece of idle etiquette ; but it 
is bad etiquette, for it tends to rub the bloom of modesty 
tway, and to deaden the suspeptibilities of the female 
heart. What remains for the husband, if the lips— 4he 
tvy outlet of the soul — have mingled their breath of life 
vith the breatli of others ? 

^ Who cannot love but one'alone, 

Is worthy to be loved by none.** 
Oar sentiinents upon this matter perfectly coincide with 
these of oar anthwess, as will be seen in the following 
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to the salute, the preawi re of the lips that is an in- 
.ge of ofRBctionate greeting, or tender fiurewdl, sacred 
d T ea t conncdons alone. Our parents— our brothers 
near kindreds-oar husband— our lover, ready to be- 
oor hofbaad— *Mf bosom*s inmate^ the firiend of our 
»rew ■ to them are exclusively consecrated the lips of 
-, and woe be to her who yidds them to the stain of 

tion! 

the last word, I do not mean the embrace of vice, but 

_^ that indiscriminate ftdlity which some yoong wo^ 

havo in permitting what they call a good-natured kis$. 

gocd^imturtd ktaet have often very bad effscts, and 

never be permitted without iiyuring the fine floss of 

cxfBiaite modesty which is the &irest garb of virgin 
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** I'rcmember the Count M— > one of the most accom- 
pSibed and liandsomcst young men in Vienna. When I 
«« there^ Iw was paadouatelyln love with a girl of almost 
pssiesB beauty. She was the daughter of a man of great 
nak and infiaence at court, and on these considerBtion% as 
wdl m In regard to her charms, she was followed bva muU 
titade of suitors. She was lively and amiable, and treated 
tbcon all with an affibility which stOl kept them in her 
train, altlioagfa it was generally known that she bad avowed 

a predilection for Count M , and that preparations were 

^king lor tlieir nuptials. The Count was of a refined 
sdad and delicate seasibttity- He loved her for herself 
dsoe— 4ar the virtues which he believed dwelt in a beanti- 
tdtrnm; and,likealover of such perfections, he never ap- 
ptaiirhfMl her without timidity, and when he touched her, a 
ire shot through his veins, that warned him not to invade 
Ike wmilion sanctuary of her lips. Such were his feelings, 
~ 1 000 night, at his intended fittber-in-law's, a party of 
g peopb were met to cdebnite a certain festivaL Se- 
or^ yoong hMiy'srffMed suitors were present. For- 
!ra one of the pastimes, and all went on with the 
inatot BBtfTimcnt, tUl the Count was commanded, by some 
witty mdonoiselle, to redeem his glove bv saluting the 
MLof his intended bride. The Count bhished, trembled, 
ycanced to his mistreis, retreated, adranced again— and at 
tat, with a tremorthat shook every fibre in his frame, with 
iswdtwt grace he put the soft rin^ which played upon 
br cbe^ to his lips, and retired to demand his redeemed 
teonfhsion* His mistress gaily smiled, and 
. m. One of her rejected suitors, bat who 
,.^./, unthinking disposition, was aiQudged, by 
.» indiscreet crier of the forfiuts— <as his last treat 

he hanged himself* she said— to snatch a kiss firam 

4a 1^ of the olject of his recent vows— 

' I.ta% whose broken sighs such firagnmoe fl^» 
As Ia?e had fiuuMdthflmfreday with his wing!* 



** A lively contest between the lady and the gentleman 
hMted &r a mtaota; hoi dM taiy TiiUad, tei«h ta Oa 
nddrt of a ceiivulsive hni^ And the Count had the mor- 
tification-^he agony— 4o see the lix% whidi his pa s si onate 
and delicate love would not allow him to touch, kimed with 
roughness and repetition by another man, and one whom 
he despised. Without a word, he rose firam his chair, left 
the room— and the house ; and, by that gqod^^natured Idsst 
the fair boast of Vienna lost her huslMund and her lover* 
The Coont never saw her more."— Pp. 1S2-6. 

Some persons may be disposed to smile at the eitreme 

scrupulousness of Count M ; but his fedings were 

of a nature which we can perfectly appreciate^ and which, 
on the wlM^e, we are inclined to respect. 

Worse, perhaps, than even promiscuous kissing, is the 
immodeet manner in which some ladies, misled either by 
lashlon, or a diseased vanity, scruple not to unveil the 
charms of their bosom and back. How little do such 
persons understand in what the real doquenoe and power 
of beauty consists ! Modesty is to it what action is to 
the orator ; it is Its first, its second, and its third argu- 
ment. Without modesty, there can be, in truth, no beauty, 
in the same way that without mind, the body would be 
a piece of worthless inert clay. We do not agree with 
the advice given by the poet to the fidr 



** Let that which charms all other eyes» 
Seem worthless in your own,** 

for this might lead to the too great diminution of that 
proper sdf-respect which is the very foundation of a vir- 
tuous character ; but we certainly agree so Hr, that she 
who attempts to charm all eyes, by an unblushing dis- 
play of beauties which are usually concealed from the 
vulgar gaze. Instead of exciting admiration, ought only to 
obtain contempt. Concerning the exposure of the boeom, 
we feel particularly sensitive. Beyond a certain limits 
we hesitate not to pronounce it unpardonably meretri- 
cious. We entlrdy approve of the passage enjoined : 

** To the exposure of the bosom and back, as some ladies 
display those parts of their person, what shall we say ? This 
mode (like every other which is carried to excess and indis- 
criminately followed) is not only repugnant to decency, but 
most exceedingly disadvantageous to the charms of nine wo- 
men out of ten. The bosom and shoulders of a very voung 
and fair girl may be displayed without exciting much di^ 
pleasure or disgust: the beholder resards the too prodigal 
exhibition, not as the act of the youmfiil innocent, but as 
the effect of accident, or perhape the designed exposure <^ 
some ignorant dresser. But when a woman, grown to the 
age of discretion, of her own choice * unveils her beauties 
to the sun and moon,* then, from even an Helen's charma 
the sated eye turns away loathing. 

** Were we even in a fhintic and impious passion to set 
virtue aside, policy should direct our damsels to be more 
sparing of their attractions. An unrestrained indulgence 
of the eye rota imagination of her power, and prevents her 
consequent influence on the heart. And if thto be the case 
where real beauty b exposed, how much more subversive 
of its aim must m the studied display of an ordinary or de- 
formed figure !"— Pp. 77, 8. 

While our authoress thus properly expresses herself ooo- 
ceming the latitude allowed to female modesty, we most 
point out an instance in which, we think, she has gone a 
little too far, and borders upon prudery. We allude to 
the matter of shalclng hands. That any man, except a 
lover, has a right to seize upon a lady's hand, and retain 
it in his own, is of course not for a moment to be main- 
tained ; but that a lady in England or Scotland should 
refuse to shake hands with almost any person whom she 
meets in good society, we hold equally prepos t erous. Were 
the following advice, for example, to ta adopted, a ttiif 
and freesing manner would be the consequence : 

** When any man, who Is not privileged by the i^ht of 
firiendshlp or of kindred to address her with an air of affta- 
tion, attempts to take her hand, let her withdraw it imme- 
diately, with an air sadedarative of diylcasiire^ tliat he 
shall not presume to repeat the offence. At no time ought 
she to volunteer shakinc hands with a male acquaintance 
who holds not my porucahir bond of esteem with regard 
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to herself or family. A toncb, a preasare of the hands, are 
the onlv external signs a Woman can five of entertaining a 
particular repird for certain individuals ; and to larish this 
valuable power of expression upon all comers, upon Uie im- 
pudent and contemptible, is an indelicate extravagance^ 
which, I hope, needs only to be exposed to be put for ever 
oat of countenance."— P. 182. 

'. This is de trop. An innocent-hearted girl may shake 
hands freely with every body ; and, (or Heaven's sake, 
when she does shake hands, let it be, as ofion as possible, 
cordially, and, to a certain extent, oom tpirito. There be 
certain young ladies, whose hands, when they come in 
contact with yours, have all the cold lifelessness of an un* 
heated bunch of curling-iriHis, and who simply permit of 
their receiving a listless shake, leaving behind with you 
for the next half hour, the disagreeable impression that 
you might as well have shaken the handle of a pump- 
well, the pendulum of a dock, or the long queue of an old 
n^vy-officer. Give us, on the contrary, the firm, but 
gentle and speedily-withdrawn pressure of the warm 
and rosy fingers, which communicates a thrill of frank 
and harmless pleasure to the whole frame* and which 
says, more expreesively than words, ** I entertain that 
friendly and benevolent feeling towards you, which it is 
my nature to entertain for all my fellow-creatures.** 

In making these remarks, we cannot for a moment be 
understood as wishing to encourage the slightest degree of 
undue £smiliarity, either towards equals, or, much lessi to- 
wards inferiors. So far from this, we hold a becoming 
dignity and reserve to be one of the most important attri- 
bi^tes of the female ohacacter ; and there ia no part of the 
wjiole book before uf with which we more heartily agree, 
than with the sentiments contained in the following para* 
graphs: 

THE IMPORTAKCE OF RXSERVE. 

« This sentiment of of^er in the miod, this eoovfction of 
the beautiful harmony in a weil-organhed, civil society, 
gives us dignity with our in^sriors, without alloying it with 
the smallest particle of pride ; by keeping them at a due dis- 
tance, we merely maintain ourselves and them in the rank 
in which a higher power has placed us ; and the condescen- 
sion of our general manners to them, and our kindnesses in 
thehr exicendes, and generous approbation of their worth, 
are suflldent acknowledgments oi sympathy, to show that 
we avow the same nature with themselves^ the same origin, 
the same probation, the same end. 

« Our demeanour with our equals is more a matter of 
policy. To be indiscreetly fitmiliar, to allow of liberties be- 
in£ taken with your good^nature ; iJl this is likely to happen 
vrith people of the same rank wiUi onrsdves, unless we nold 
our mere acquaintance at a proper distance, by a certain r»- 
aerve. A woman may be gay, ingenuous, penectly amiable 
to her associates, and yet reserved. Avoid all sudden inti- 
mades, all needless secret-tdlincs, all doseting about non- 
sense, caballing, taking mutual liberties with eadi other in 
regani to domestic arrangements ; in short, beware of fiimi- 
liwity ! The kind of fomiliarity which is common in fami- 
lies, and amongst women of the same classes in society, is 
tlut of an inaiscriminate gossiping; an interchange of 
thoughts, without any eflfiislou of the heart. Then an unce- 
rem<mioas way of reproaching each other for a real or sup- 
posed nesleot ; a coarse manner of declaring your faults ; a 
nabit of Jangling on trifles ; a habit of preferring your own 
whims or ease Mfore that of the persons about you ; an in- 
delicate way of breaking into each other's privacy ; in short, 
doing every thing tiiat declares the total oblivion of all po- 
liteness and decent manners.**— Pp. 16S, 4. 

We must now bring our remarks upon this work to a 
dose. As we have already said, it is one which may 
with safety and advantage be put into the hands of a young 
lady. It treats of many points to which we have not ad- 
voted, and even enters upon certain mysteries of female 
costume, concerning which we should scarcely deem it 
lawful for any male animal to give an opinion. The duip- 
ter on tlie use of stays should be read with attention ; for, 
though we do not look on corsets with the same horror 
that some folk do, we certainly conceive them to be less 
condndve to health than any other part of female apparel. 



But, thank Heaven ! vrith or without stays, this count 
can boast of many a noUe maiden, 

" Fitted to shine in courts, or walk the sbudey 
With innocence and oonten^ilation joiu'd.*" 



JSuloiy if Sc0iiand. By Patrick Fraser Tytlcr, £4 
F.R.S.E. and F.A.S. Volume III. Cdinlmra 
William Tait. 1829. 8vo. Pp. 398. 

Ma TTTLKa*s work increases in interest as it prooee<] 
It indicates in its author a power of patient and vride r 
search, conjoined with a mind which can elevate Itm 
above mere details, to grasp the complicated relations whit 
run through the individual actions of an age or nstio 
connecting them into one great whole. 

The present volume commences with the a cce ssi on, i 
1371, of the House of Stewart to the Scottish throne, i 
the person of Robert II., grandson, by the mother^a side, < 
the Bruce; and carries oUithe history to the murda* < 
James I. in 1437. The period is by no means a cheerio 
portion of our story. We can trace in it that undue powc 
of the aristocracy which was the curse of Scotland for 1 
many years, in footsteps of blood. The barons obtaine 
no small accession of consequence when Bruce, In hi 
contests against England and the Pope, was forced to ra 
his title to the crown of Scotland almost exdusirely 01 
the choice of the nobility. Their consciousness of thei 
own strength increased during the troubled reign of Bruce^ 
son, Darid II. But it reached ito height when Kobei 
II., who had formerly ranked as one of themsdres, wa 
promoted to the throne. Robert was of too advanced ai 
age to repress vrith sufficient energy this domineering 
spirit ; and his son was, bmn the fint, ot %so feeble 1 
character to oppose to it any more active reslstiifece. Thi 
ambition of Albany co-operated with the lawless ^irlt o 
the nobles to wrest power for a while ■fttun the haMs 01 
its legitimate owner — a circumstance which only aMei 
fud to a flame already burning too high. Through th^ 
influence of the wayward spirit thus engendered, and th< 
yet more fatal effects of his own irrasdble temper, it wai 
rendered Imposdble, even fbr the high talents of the first 
James, to restore lawful and efficient government to the 
country. His life was the forfdt of the bold attempt. 

Yet we cannot hdp feding impressed, while perusing 
Mr T3rtler*s pages, with the savage grandeur of many of 
the personages whom we find a^ng thdr parts In tlie 
troubled drama. Archibald the Grim is well known to 
all readers of Scottish history. But we frankly confess 
that this man of iron interests us little, when compared 
with the two darker and more subtle spirits, Albany, the 
usurping uncle of James I., and Robert Graham, his 
murderer. There is, no doubt, much that is revolting in 
the unfeding policy of the former ; and we have already 
observed, that the necessity hb ambition imposed of con- 
ciliating the nobles, had a great share in fostering their 
lawless spirit ; yet there were redeeming traits in the 
character of Albany. He clung with a desperate grasp 
to the devotional feelings of his age, rude as many of these 
were ; and when we find him on the battlements of Edin- 
burgh Castle, on a bright moonlight night, holding high 
converse with his companions regarding the phenomena 
of the heavens and their causes, we forget the usurper in 
the philosopher. So is it with Graham, relentless though 
his hatred was, and unpardonable the crime that it led 
him to commit ; still there is something in his fearless- 
ness on all occadons, in the scrupulous anxiety with which 
he always strove to reconcile his actions to hb own no- 
tions of law and honour, and in hb dying dedaration to 
his executioners, that, should the tortures they inflicted 
tempt him to blaspheme, he laid the loss of hb soul to 
their charge, — there is something in all this that bends 
us to an unwilling respect. It b such a mingling of ap- 
parent Inconsbtencies, that conrinces us the likeness of the 
Godheadi originally stamped upon man, b indelible, even 
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k ktf wilikii aktmtioaB. Were it not for the neurreiioe 
Jda belief the ponuAl of historj would not only be the 
mh fiafal, bat, at the nme time, the most deadening 
^mam fir the heart of man. 

Stf tf« ^e whole details ot this period of so tragic a 

BM. The mmple materials prorided by Mr Tytler 

iw, that a^ld this seeming chaos, the work of dvilisa- 

mm ««• gviac iwiaeleody but steadily on. Many fttcts 

mi «• prore* that industry and wealth were adrancing. 

Iivsi daring diia period that the first attempt was made 

• bead a UniTcr^ty In Scotland ; and It is from the 

•f James I. tliat we date some of the most 

of the Scottish constitution. 

lAsr aiD« howerer, the most norel and interesting por- 

ia sf thia Tehama is the disquisition which Mr Tytler 

Ih ipptadiid to It, respecting the £ate of Richard II. of 

ia^bad. We finmkly confess, that he has not succeeded 

a warindii^ its that the yiew he has taken of the mat- 

•r ii oi g f e ct ; bat we should be the last to refuse to him 

ic Ugh nscrita of candour and patient investigation. 

Ow own opinioiit however, is, tliat, taidng the evidence 

m ikss f oestion, aa it Is sUted by Mr Tytler himself, the 

mbsritles lor believing the death of Richard at Ponte- 

het are too strong to be overturned by the testimony 

dni of his soboeqnent appearance in Scotland. The 

fri^mnc i c |Nii ' ts of his escape in England, we regard 

aBdy aa mgOM of the unsettled state of men*s minds at 

Aetifeae. 

A press of matter of more immediate interest, prevents 
» frtt altering ftilly Into the discussion at present ; 
kcs we p r op o s e taking an early opportunity of reverting 



mtL 



Siamflmm ike Fbedg T%e Temik Pimple^ or ike FhnU 
krnn wfEgjfpi mmttm ; ami otktr Potmt, By Dogald 
aothor of •^ The African,** lie. Glasgow. Ro- 
Atkiaeao. 1890. Pp. 218, 



WaxBf wre reviewed Mr Moore*s former volume, we 
aid m much of its merits, and as little of its faults, as 
ItsuUe. We saw that he possessed talents far aIx>Te his 
ly pwtu nities, and we were anxious to foster them Into 
Bttority. We must not pursue exactly the same course 
ifi ipcaking of his second production ; we must be more 
dary of our praise, and less scrupulous in our blame. 
We esRsider this new volume as much upon a par with 
Hr p rwkr,e«<o r ; — we should have been glad to have per- 
ftived a marked and evident improvement. We believe 
ve have already stated, in the first volume of the Lite- 
rvyJomnuti, that what we principally lilce in Mr Moore's 
ftyk is, tliat it always aims at being strong and vigorous, 
aad seldom or never degenerates into that nuiudling sen- 
dnentality which weak and commonplace minds sup- 
p«e to be synonymous with poetical feeling. To this re- 
however, we have now to add, that there is consi- 
manotony in Mr Moore*s mode of thinking, and 
tWt tliere is a want of flexibility in his versification, 
vkkh gives it rather a hard and harsh tone. He is con- 
tiaaslly seeHng for ideas more lofiy and farther fetched 
4aBB asoal, and so hr the ambition is an honourable one ; 
hst when tlie exertion ot straining afW such ideas lie- 
apparent, they cease to afford the reader the same 
Besides, Mr Moore seems to us rather to 
otch high ideas from the subjects he selects, than to be 
sUe te impart them to his subject out of his own stores, 
is a very common expedient with minds somewhat 
in innate sensibility, and it is wdl calculated to 
deceive lor a time the unsldlfuL Martin paints the De- 
Is^ and his black and fiery masses, heaped inch-thick 
Bfso the canvass, are applauded to the echo. Roi>ert 
Usatgemery, the young man whose pretty &oe forms 
tks fraatispieee to his volume, writes about the " Omni- 
fnseaee of the Deity,** and some critics imn^ediately de- 
ifars that he is among the mo^ sublime of Britain's 
krdi. Bat aoch expedi^ta. as^hese are not the test of 



true genius. ' It by no meads follows that he who rashly 
ventures to draw aside the awful veil from the hidden 
mysteries of nature, was bom a Milton. 

What we like to see vrell delineated in poetry, is all the 
varying shades of human passion, as caUed Into existence 
by circumstances of probable and not infrequent occur- 
rence. He who attempts to write a long poem concern- 
ing a universal flood, or a plague of so horrible a desorip* 
tion that none could escape its influence, takes up so un- 
wonted a position, and must revel in conceptions so foreign 
to all natural associations, that there are ten chances to 
one against his producing a poem that will be read with 
Interest. And if it be not read with interest, you may 
depend upon It there Is something wrong about it, — ^there 
are many chords of the human heart that It has not 
touched, — it Is cold and artifidal. We recollect we ob- 
jected to the ** African** by Mr Moore, that the author 
took greater delight In describing the stem conflict, or 
overboiling desire for revenge, than the gentler and more 
abiding emotions of the bosom, which so beautifully re- 
lieve the severity of the others. Unless a writer have a 
quick perception of these softer graces of composition, we 
in general despair of his ever rising very high in the re- 
gions of the true sublime. How exquisitely does Shak- 
speare know bow to modify and alternate his style ! and 
how easily does Byron pass from the pinnacle of grandeur 
into the very bosom of domestic quiet ! We do not, of 
conrae, expect to see Mr Dugald Moore writing like either 
Shakspesre or Byron ; but we wish him, if possible, to 
come a Uttle more vrithin the sphere of human sympa- 
thies, — we wish him to be a little less magnificent, and 
a little more at home. There Is, no doubt, something 
imposing in many of the suljects he has chosen ; but, if 
we are not mistaken, the best part of their poetry will 
not unfrequently be found in their title. Thus we have 
—** The Last Peak,**—" The Vulture of Caucasus,**— 
** The Fossil Skeleton of the Mammoth,**—" The Dying 
Plstriarch,**- " The Tenth Hague, or the first-bom of 
Egypt smitten,**—** The Sailor*s hut Huna,**— '< Death 
on the Pile Horse,**—" The first Star,**—" The Flight 
of the hat Spirit,**—" The Veasel of the Dead,** and 
many others, each of which, we suspect, necessarily con- 
sists of the amplification of one good idea. Where other 
extraneoQs ideas are Introduced, they are vague and unsa- 
tisfactory, and though their apparent magnitude may at 
first surprise, it will be found that they want substance. 
In the " Tenth Plague,** for example, we have the fol- 
lowing passage descriptive of Death, which, to say no- 
thing of its ungrammatical construction, appears to un, 
whatever It may do to Mr Moore, not a little bombastic : 

" Meantime, far Joum^ng from his realms of night, 

Death swept the dread Immensity of spaoe^ 

Bv dim and dead annihilated worlds. 

Old sjrstems, which his arm of old had smote, 

Whose sunless fragments, and disjointed forms, 

In thunder roll*d around him — and by stars 

Which he durst not o'ershadow with bis wing. 

Nor shake bis dart above them, for they beanrd 

Pure and unspotted in the sight of God, 

At last alighted on earth*s heavy clouds : 

Aloft the riant like a mountain stood— 

A mountMU of tall flame, whose sulphury crest 

Illumes a continent.** 

Mr Moore delights in these generalities and vague- 
nesses. He is not only very great upon Death, but upon 
the conquennr of Death, of whom he frequently speaks in 
some such terms as th< 



Meantime^ the Eternal, siMUig on hia throoc^** he. 



Or, 



•" the voice 



Of the Eternal echoed thus through space,** ficc. 

We cannot say that we altogether approve of a Journey- 
man-printer in Glasgow talking thus &miliarly of the 
Most High. We seriously advise him, at least for some 
lime to come, to be less ambitious. We doubt that he 
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WUI ever be • poet of aoate feeUof or Tery delleate wntU 
UMBt ; bttt were hie etyle leee inflated, it would be more 
TiforoitB, and were it leee stralntdt it would be more 
natural. 

Tbouf h we baye spoken tkoe abarply ngardlnf Mr 
Moore*8 poetry, we do not, by any means, wieh to eon- 
ytf an impresaion tbat we bare changed our opinion as 
to bis being a man of talent. This he unquestionably is; 
and although the un&TOurable dreumstanoes under which 
It waa produced, will scarcely now-a-days serve as an ex- 
ense for a mediocre book, yet these, tn^en in connezi<in 
with the acknowledged ability which his Tolume dia- 
playa, oonrince us ^at Mr Moore is entitled to a place 
Ihr aboTC the unknown herd. We haye sdected for 
ifuotation two of the minor poems, which we do not dia- 
Uke the more that they are written in a less lofty strain 
than many of the others : 

THs arAAvnin wsals. 

« King of the frozen deep! 
Hast thou sought out a calmer sphere to dfe^ 
And left thy old and icy blrth-ptaoe, where 
IThe sun ne'er woo*d the gb^ier on the difls 
Of thy dark dwelling? Couldst thou not breathe oat 
Thy long existence of a thousand yean 
Where Undred kings might cheer thee, and the wind% 
The howling blasts that nursed thee, have lall*d 
Thy mighty heart to slumber with their songs 
Of desouition ? Tbou hast wander*d long 
Through thy cold empire of eternal ice ; 
And thou, perdumce, hast seen the froaen wreck 
Chain'd on the billows, and her hardy crew 
Glued to the lifirieas deck and thou hast dash'd. 
As if in mockery at thy weak foe, 
The freezing spray into his bloodless face ! 
And thou hast rofrd, the monarch of the deep. 
Proud in thy gla^t strength, flinging in scorn 
The trembling waters from thy glassy sides, 
Dashbig and diving, in thy fes^ful play ;— 
Down, down, amid thy chambers, mighty ooc^ 
Thy vrrath has lash*d the ocean to a storm. 
Hurling the floating palaces of man. 
Like bubbles, to destruction ! Av, dread thing, 
Though thou hast ruled the sea, ah ! now thou find'at 
A wavdcas tomb for thy huge skeleton. 
In regions where thv sway was never known f 
The deep, with his blue floods, that cradled thee— 
The storms that bore thee on thy rolling course- 
Should, at the last, have made thy sepulchre ! 
Thy vast remains are not akin to earth. 
Trod only by the feet of pigmy man: 
The little things that breed and moulder there 
Are not companions for a king llks thee t 
But the great dwellers of the miffhty dee|H- 
The squally tempests— and the thunder's roar, 
Thatcbarm'd thee in thy childhood, and the caves, 
Brush'd only by the wild fins like thine own. 
Should be at last thy tomb— and all ito mates, 
Storms, waves, and darkness— the dread visitants— 
To howl the music of the hurricane 
Above thee in thy sleep."— Pp. 152, 8. 

Our other extract is entitled 

aicHAan i., suricamkd c<xua dz uok. 

** [The discovery of the captivity of Richard I. is said to 
have been made by a poor French minstrel, who, playing 
upon his harp near the fortress in which the captive mo- 
iitfch was confined, a tune which the King was fond o^ 
was answered by Richard from within, who, with his harp, 
played the same tune^ and thus discovered the place of his 
^}ffn/iif^fient j 

« His oonquerinff sword had loat its ihln e i 

His proud and eagle plume. 
Which waved so oft o'er P^Uestine^ 

Droop'd in the dungeon's gloom— 
Barr'd from the millions of his fame, 
He pined— when, lo ! one eve there came 

A bard, with tuneful hand. 
And play'd beneath hb grated Umttf 
In twilight's lone departing hour, 

A soDg of hit far land! 



** The oiptive monardi heard the atrain 

In melting eehoea roll, 
> And thougfata of eariy hours apdn. 

Like sunshine cross'd his soul ; 
His frtter'd limbs, the dungeon's cdl. 
Sank in his brain before the ipdl— 

The dream of Ufie'a young day ! 
He seiaed the harp with asoaihig tlnll^ 
Thronih woe his sole co mpan ion atUI, 

And aong that island lay. 

** That aong, hia spirit's burning pnyv» 

Roll*d on its cloudy track ; 
The vulture heard it in the air. 

And scream'd its echoes back : 
Alone the captive warrior atood. 
Harping in his dark aoUtude^ 

While to his memory's eye 
His own green valleys rose anew^— 
His heathy hUls, their streama of Uns^ 

Fbsh'd in their beauty by. 

^ The skr was calm, the clouds had mety 

Day's last rays hi^ gone down ; 
'Twas dem midnight, but she had set 

Eaeh bnght star in her crown !— > 
The minstrel heard the notes that rang. 
He knew 'twas England's King that sang'— 

To Engknd'b shore he hied. 
His people heard his frte; that strain. 
From Europe's mightiest, broke ihe chain. 

And saved an caD^pire's pride !**— Pp. 81i-lS. 

Against one thing we have to warn Mr Moore, — the 
over-charged praise of ignorant or injudicioua frienda. 
Nothing is more £stal to a person of rising genius. It 
engenders the most mistaken notions of one's own powers, 
and is sure to establish the belief that impartial criti- 
cism is neither more nor less than most uguatlfinhle e»- 
verity. Mr Moore may depend upon it that he has 
much yet to do before achieving a lasting or valuable 
putation. When he next comes before the public, vre 
of opinion that he ought to eschew all sacred or high- 
flown subjects, and rather rest the groundwork of hia 
poem upon some of the dignified and interesting incidenta 
of history. He will thus be more likely to awnken the 
sympathies of'his reader, and at the aame time have nbon*. 
dance of scope for the indulgence of hia own peculiar 
vein of thought and expression. 



THb History of (he Univenity of Edmhtrgh ; dUeJfy 

pUed/rom origmal Papert ami ReconU^ never before 
pvbluheeL With an Appendix^ ooniainhuf am AcctnaU 
of differeni Institutione connected with the Univeraity, 
By Alexander Bower, Author of the Life of Luther. 
VoL IIL Edinburgh. Waugh and Innes. 1830. 
8vo. Pp. 381. 

The two first volumes of Mr Bower's History of oar 
University, are known as containing a great deal of co-. 
rious and useftd information regarding ita constltutian, 
its foundations. Its progress, and ito laws. Thej hringr 
the narrative, however, down only to the year 1756, no 
that the third volume, now published, vrfaich eKtendm 
from that date to the present day, embraoea the moat in- 
teresting period of alL Ito contenta consist chiefly of 
biographical notices of the eminent Profenors, novr de- 
ceased, who not only sustained the reputation of the ae- 
minary, but ranked among the principal literary and 
scientific characters of the last age. These Memoba con- 
tain an account of twenty-nine diflerent Profesoors, amoni^ 
whom are Robertson, Black, Blair, Hope, both Greg oryu, 
Ferguson, Dugald Stewart, Robison, Playfiidr, Finlnyoon» 
Brown, Dalxel, Tytier, and Christison. In preparing^ 
his biographical notices of these celebrated individuals» Mr 
Bower procured access to many original materiala ; ooul 
*^ in order that no mistakes might be committed, and thait 
the information which the work eontained might be an 
authentic •• pewlUe^ the diffnmt nanrmtlTea ware 
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niAtlMM sf tiMMe Af wlmii an aooottnt 
they «eald ke diseorend.** 

this Tohime wMi cm, nv eonridtr it 
to pttUle attontion, and as oompletiiig, in a 
Banner, Ae taak nndertakan by BIr Bower. 
of the Tarlom FroUnan are written in a 
and liberal ■pirit ; and the style, without being 
^tKnlarly nohitioue or redolent of graces, is easy and 
Aa H is impoasiUe for us to attempt any ah- 
el'the divcnified materials of wbieh the book oon- 
wo prolier sheeting, as a fitToorable qpeeimen of the 
the following biographical sketch of the 
Or Blnlr: 



Hit 

Us 




on <rt nft hvoh blaib. -^ 

* The Ber. Dr Hugh Bkir was for many years a dte- 

t of the UniTerslty, and certainly ooik 
I any of his contemporaries to the Ufa- 

which It has attained. He was a native of 
L^aharch, and bom in April, 1718. His father held 
dbe in ttM ttt^'ti*, and, if we are not in a mistake^ he 
m «dy diild. Alter going through a r^ular course at the 
Hifk SAfHA of the dty, he entered the University. Little 
sbMwnoflUa caurly history. Havii^ attended the lite- 
ary Jas B M , what was i iisioniiry in those days at the eoo- 
riansRoC tbe nirrtctc/ttm, he took the decree of A.M. Be- 
m| <i sifiif d for the church, he enrolled his name in the 
Vuwiaitf Hnlly nod having ddivered the requisite discourses 
«^ app ra fcti on» he was p r oposed to the presbytery as a 
oafiiate for license to prnch. We are not informed how 
b^ he eoBttmied a preacher, but it seems probable that it 
•SB in ITtt ho reosived a presentation firom Mr Johnstone 
rflsThrJak to the church of Colessie, in the presbytery of 
Caper, Mtd synod of Fife. Here he remained only for a 
^bwt ilini , being tranriated to be one of the ministers of 
Ik rsmwigMtri of Edinburgh. 

"* PRviouatotbe hnildingof the North Bridge, which was 
b|an in 1*768, «nd was the immediate cause of the citv of 
££nbai)^helac extended northwards, the Canongate might 
k*e been caUed (as it was before the Union) the court end 
tftibt town. The most genteel and respectable families in 
ibt dty-bibahited It, and, of course, attended the parish 
It waa here that Mr Blair might be said to make 
» He very soon attracted notice as a preacher, and 
4IoSekly spread. The correctness and elerance of 
es from the pulpit were much admirra. The 
of Edinburgh speedily gave him a presentation 
Ymer*s Church, and in 1766 he was removed to 
tht ceiiegiate charge of Uie High Church. A circumstance 
Ink plaoe on ihh occasion, which deserves to be mentioned, 

• it showed the opinion of the public respecting the suue- 
xbrity of Ua talents as a preacher. It is well known, tnat 
«Bti of Ide years, there were only two churches in the dty 
wUc^ were ringle charges. Tliese were the New Grey 
fnga, and JLady Yester*s. The common practice was, 

ra vacancy taking place in any of the colligate charges, 
the clergyman who had been first inducted to one of 
the ^i^le duorges, was immediately preferred. Now it so 
fciypmrd, that the late Rev.*Mr Lundie ought to have been 
insaeted, if seniority as an Edinburgh minister were to be 
leaded. The popularity and high reputation of Mr Blair, 
bswcver, induced the town-coum^il to malce a new preoe- 
dflort, and passing over BIr Lundie, they presented him. 

•* Aboot the same time the University of St Andrews 
wftsiiid upon him the d^ree of Doctor of Divinity. He 
pnhably aolidted thia, wiih the view of ito being a Avour- 
aUe Jntrodoction to what he seems to have early prqjected, 
.^divering a ooorse of Lectures on Rhetonc and the 
B^ea Lettres. He was appointed Professor of Rhetoric 
by the patrons, upon the 27in of June, 1760. At the com- 
■NDcement of the session, he accordingly b^gan his labours. 

•* The reading a course of LectOTfs on the Belles Lettres, 
was not altocethsr a new idea in Edinbuigh. The oeld>ra. 
tsd aotbor of (he Wealth of Nations had done so hi 1748 
and the following years, under the patronage of Lord 
Kaook What was Dr Smith's success, seems to have been 
fo rgs t en ; but Dr Blair was patronised by all persons of 
tMie and Uterature in Edinburgh. He entered upon the 
tadL with very fitvourable auspices. He was a pronssor in 
tbe Univcrdty, and his fame as a preacher was no slender 
ncsamicndation. He was generally known also as an de- 
pat eohelar, and as one who had paid great attentfen to the 
of oritidoD, and the prindplM of litenry oom- 



'< Having delivered two courses without any other emo- 
lument than what he derived from the honoraries of his 
students, his lectures excited so ereat interest, that upon ap- 

Slication bdng made to his Mi^ieety, he was induced to en- 
ow the prefessonbip of Rhetoric, and Dr Blair reodved 
his commission upon the 2l8t of Julv 1768, and ipras for- 
mally admitted upon the subsequent 4th August. 

<* Macpherson had published the cdebrated Poems of, 
Ossian, which have occadoned so much controversy. Dr 
Blair vindicated their authentidty. A host of eminent 
critics, however, either doubted on the subject, or declared 
their disbdieE He published a * Critical Dissertation on 
the Poems of Ossian,' and this was his first publication. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of the matter in dispute^ 
H cannot be denied that the Doctor has discovered gnat 
critical acumen^ whilst, at the same time, it affords an ex- 
cellent spedmen of very elegant compodtion. 

*< In 1777, hetrannnilted to London the MS. of a volume 
of Sermons, wiUi the design of committing them to the 
presk The bookseller, after keeping it for some time, wrote 
a letter to him, discouraging the publication. One of these 
Sermons had been submitted to Dr Johnson for his opinion, 
and after the unfavourable letter had been sent off, the book- 
oeUer reodved a note from Johnson, in wbich were the fol- 
lowing words :— < I have read over Dr Blair*s first Sermon 
with more than approbation ; to sav it is cood, is to say too 
little.* The vdume was then published, for which the 
author reodved L.50. Its sale was uncommonly rapid and 
eztendve. His publishers generoudy presented him, in a 
short time, with fifty pounds more. These Sermons were 
of essential advantage to him In another respect. The tra- 
gical riots in London in 1780 are well known, in conse- 
qoence of a bill bdng introduced into Parliament for the 
rdief of Papists. At that haaardous period, it was thought 
proper that Lord Chief Justice Mansfield should be at Wind- 
sor, to advise his Ms^iesty, as the critical situation of public 
affairs might require. During that time, he read to the 
Queen one of Dr BUdr*s Sermons, with which she was so 
much delighted, as to settle on the author an annual pen- 
don of L.200 sterling. He afterwards puUisbed a second 
volome, for which he reodved L.800, and again a third, 
when the booksdlers at once offiured L.600 for the cop]pight. 
Hardly any volumes of Sermons have been so sucoesshil, not 
only in Great Britain, but throughout Europe and Ame- 
rica. 

**• Bdng now condderably advanced in years, he, with the 
concurrence of the patrons, and at his own dedre, was per- 
mitted to retire from the ezerdse of his duty as Proffessor. 
He immsdUitdy set about revising and preparing for the 
press those Lectures he had delivered in the College, for the 
long period of twenty-dght years, with such unbounded 
applause. This he accomplished, and reodved for them 
L. 1500 sterling. These L^ures have been lone before the 
public, and are unlversaUy admitted to contain the most Jo- 
didous and best digested system, respecting the different 
suljects connected with pohte literature, which have ever 
been given to the world. 

^^ Dr Blair's health had been on the decline for a consider- 
able time before his death. Though unable to appear in the 
pulpit, and confined for months to his bedroom, he retain- 
ed bis faculties to the last; and was preparing another vo- 
lume of Sermons, when he died, 27th December, 1800, in 
the eighty-third year of his age. This volume has been 
dncepublished. 

•* The Doctor's apptoianoe was much in his fiivour : his 
features were remarkably rcgnhtr, and he was particularty 
attentive to dress. He had never cultivated oratory as a prae- 
Ucal art, and never could be prevailed upon to be Moderator 
of the General Assembly, and took no share hi the debates 
of that venerable court. Independently of a very strong 
provindal aoc^t, his ektcotion was but indifferent, fhnn a 
defect in the organs of pronundation. He was of the most 
amiable and friendly dispodtions, and was ever ready to 
enoiMarage men of genius. His literary friends always took 
the opportunity ofsubmitthig their works to him, in order 
to have the benefit of his criUcisms. They relied upon his 
candour, judgment, and taste. In short, he hdd the ▼ery 
first rank among the literary diaracten of the present day.^ 
—P. 12-17. 



An Appendix ia added, which contains a good deal of 
important information, embracing, among other sulgects, 
the Univordty Library and Museum, the Botanic Gar- 
den, the Infirmary, the Lying-in Hospital, the PubUc 
Dispensary, the Royal Medical Sodety, the SpecukUye 
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Sodcty, and General Ileid*s bequest for the eodowmeot 
of a Profmsonhip of Music. 



A Portrait of John the BaptiH ; or, an Hbutratitm of his 
Hittory and Doctrine, By Henry Belfrmge, D.D. 
Ministerofthe Gospel, Falkirk. Edinlmri^ William 
Oliphant 1830. 

There is no tendency more apparent at present, than 
a desire to publish religious memoirs founded on the 
most absurd erents, and filled with the most extravagant 
and disgusting details. In truth, this species of religious 
hypocrisybeeomes everyday more and more intolerable. It 
is principally exhibited, we are sorry to confieas it, amongst 
the female part of the community— 4md that, too, not ex- 
dusively amongst did maiden aunts or dotard grand-dames, 
but even amongst the young, the beautiful, and what 
we had hitherto deemed the intelligent portion of woman- 
kind. We cannot, in fact, make a forenoon*s call, with- 
out the fear of being inrolved in a lengthened disea»> 
sion on. predestination, justification by hdthf or some of 
the other Lutheran and Calyinistic points — and with- 
out hearing simpering MademoiseUes whine, about what 
they term preyaUing heresies, in the most pathetic lan- 
guage and most doleful imagery ever engendered by fima- 
tloal cant, or sickly seutimentalism. Each little coterie^ 
too, has its peculiar standard of theology; for while some, 
in the profkmdity of their ignorance, reprobate the dry 
morality of Blair, or the turgid declamation of Chalmers, 
others ai^Mal to the Memoirs of that inestimable specimeh 
of modem converslonists, Miss Isabella CampbeU, as re- 
presenting Christianity In the most winning and attrac- 
tlre light. We hate quackery iu every thing, especially 
In religion ; and we cannot on any occasion tolerate an 
Intermeddling spirit, particularly on Christian polemics. 
The evil is sufficiently great when confined to private 
backbiting associations, but it becomes more dangerous 
when the press is made the instrument lor promulgating 
the most loathsome lucubrations. 

We may revert, ere long, to this topic ; but in the mean- 
time, we have much pleasure in exempting the work now 
before us from the general censure. It delineates the 
character of one whose elevated sanctity, indefatigable 
zeal, and generous self-denial, are well calculated to in- 
terest and improve the heart. We question whether 
Bishop Home — a previous writer on the same subject — 
has accomplished his task with more taste and feeling 
than Dr Belfrage. Each divine, indeed, punues a dif- 
ferent mode of illustration ; but we think that, without 
descending to unnecessary minuteness, our authmr has 
depicted the Baptist's life and doctrines with greater 
clearness and precision. His remarks are threoghout 
candid and forcible ; his reasoning altogether free from 
Bopbbtry ; and bis diction, without being cumbered with 
omamrat, uniformly chaste, and frequently eloquent. In 
short, considering the subject itself, and the ability with 
which it is handled, this little volume well deserves pub- 
lic attention, which we have no doubt It will speedily re- 
ceive. 



The Latfy^s Poetical Album. Glasgow. Richard Griffin 
and Co. 1830. 12mo. Pp. 381. 

Thu Is a good selection of fugitive pieces by the judi- 
cious Editor of the ** Literary CoronaL** Some original 
poems are also interspersed ; but, generally speaking, we 
cannot bestow upon them very high praise. Neither 
are we well pleased with the external appearance of the 
book. In this age of crimson binding and gilt leaves, we 
should have looked for something more tastefVil than light 
yellow boards on the <* Lady's Poetical Album." The price 
is four shillings and sixpence ; had it been inereased to 
five shillings, and the quality of the paper and boarding 
Impreved, we venture to say that many hundred copies 



more would have besa sold, especially as the nanoo is 
tractive, and the contents interesting. 

There are three little poems, all of which have 
appeared In print ; but which, for their Intrinsic 
lenee, we wish to transfer to our pages. The ftivt is 
titled 

THE ERIDKMAID. 

By Thomas Haynea Baj/Ujf, 



" The bridal is ever, the guests areall _ 
The bride's <H:dy sister sits weeing alone ; 
Tbe wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 
And the heart of the bridemaid is desolate now. 



« With smUes and caresses she deck'd the fair bride» 
And then led her forth with affectionate pride ; 
She knew that togethtf no more they sh<Hild dwdL i 

Yet she smiled when she kiss'd her, and whisper'd fiunewell 

** She would not embitter a festival day, 
Nor send her sweet sister Ln sadness away : 
She hears the bells ringing—- she sees her depart— 
She cannot veil longer the grief of her heart. 

** She thinks of eadi pleasure each pain that endears ! 
The gentle companion of happier years ; 
The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow. 
And the heart of the bridemaid is desolate now." 

The next Is some lines by Campbell : 

UNES 

TO xowAan ltttoii bulwxr, oh the birth or bis cum>» 

By Thomas CampbeiL 

** Mv heart Is with you, Bulwer, and pourtrays 

The blesiings of your first parental days ; 

To otesp the pledge of purest, holiest fidth. 

To taste one's own ana love-bom infant's braatb* 

I know, nor would for worlds forget the bliss ; 

I've felt that to a faOier's heart that kiss, 

As o'er its little lips you smile and ding. 

Has tngrtawe which Arabia could not bring. 

Such are the joys, ill mock'd in ribald song. 

In thought, e'en fresh'ning life our lifetime long. 

That give our souls oo earn a heaven-drawn bloom ; 

Without them, we are weeds upon a toml>. 

Joy be to thee, and her whose lot with thine 

Propitious Stan saw Truth and Pkssiou twine ! 

Joy oe to her who, in vour rising name, 

Frels love's bower brighten'd by the beams of Fame ! 

I lack'd a father's claim to her--bot Icnew 

Regard for her young yeara so pure and truc^ 

That when she at the altar stood, your bride, 

A sire could scarce have felt more sirelike pride.** 

The third is the following little gem, which none bat 
a lady of true and delicate sensibility could have written : 

I DO NOT LOVE THEE. 

By Miss Sheridan. 

** I do not love thee ! ikh-I do not love thee ! 

And yet, when thou art absent I am sad ; 
And envy even the bright blue sky above thec^ 

Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad. 

*< I do not love thee !— yet, I know not why, 
Whate'er thou dost seems still well done^ to mo— 

And often In my solitude, I sigh. 
That those I do love are not more like thee ! 

** I do not love thee !— yet, when thou art cone, 
I hate the sound (though those who speak be dear) 

Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone 
Thy voice of music leaves upon my ear. 

** I do not love thee'— yet thy speaking eyes. 
With their deep, bright, and most expressive Une^ 

Between me and the midnight heaven arise 
Oflener than any tya I ever knew. 

« I know I do not love thee !— yet, alas ! 

Othera will scarcely trust my candid heart ; 
And oft I catch them smiling as they pass^ 

Because they see megaxing where thou art.* 
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€Sleaner, No. I. January, 1830. Dumfries. 
R. Palmer. 8to. Pp. 32. 

Tns k tise ftrat Number of a w'ork a|Nm the plan of 
«e *" OaUBCt,** and other popular seleetioos. The naat- 
!■■ ^id m s LMu m Ly of the tjpoi^raphy reflect much credit 
^m tbe prvrtBcial pr ess of Mr Palmer, who, we lie- 
is the £ditar. He appears also to hsTe made a 
M dMifee in the articles he has fixed on to com- 
hfci Inboora with. They are •* Tbe Tall Mi^s 
wy," frvm tttttolerer book, ** Stories of Waterloo,**— 

* Bdm Irring, a Domestic Tale,** from the ** Winter*s 
Wnrtk," — ** The Conrict Ship,** by T. K. Herrey,— 

* The Lorea of the Learned,** by Mr Macnish, from one 
tf ihs Aanaals, — ** A Manuscript found in a Mad- 
b«e,* by the Author of ** Pelham,** from the ** Lite- 
mj Sowcolr,* — ** A Ballad about Lore,** by the £t- 
avk Shepherd, from the Literary JoumaU and '* The 
Fni and Last Dimier,** by Mr Mudford, ft^mi Blaclc- 
wesd*s Magaxina. 

1 CateekiMm of Arithmetic fir the Hte of S<^oois and Pri- 
vate FoMuHea. By James Wliitelaw. Edinbnrgli. 
18291 12mo. Pp. lia 

Tn avthor of this werlc says, he has often had to re« 
fM the want of interest which children generally mani- 
km tswards arithmetic as a study. *' This he has been 
Iflcfii te d to attribute to the dull mechanical manner in 
«ych the dliSerent rules are toe frequently presented to 
Aem, without a single hint regarding either their prin- 
dptm or pvaetioal use.** The system he now offsrs is 
'**^htTii, he thinks, to arrest the attention, strengthen 
Agjaiguunt, and bring Into repeated exerdse the reason- 
■f fswcKB of tike youthful mind. 



Tie PoUr Star of EtUertaameid and Popular Science, 
eid Ummeraal Repertoriam of General Literature. For 
d»e Qmarttr endtng at Chriitmas, 1829. Vol. IL 
H. Flower. 1830. 8to. Pp. 421. 



Ta» Is the best selection extant from the Reviews, 
Xipxiiiea, Journals, and new publications of the day. 



is Apoiogyfbr the Established Church in Ireland; being 
SS attempt to prove that its present state is more pure 
than in any period since the Refbmution By the Rev. 
Henry Newhmd, B.D. Viear of Bannon. Dublin. 
William Carry, Jon. lE Co. 1829. Pp. 264. 

Tns is a book we have not read, but we are toU It is 
intty good. It is very fervent in defence of the Protes- 
oat Ascendency. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



SCULPTUB 



MR GRBeNSUIBLDS* JOLLY 
BBOOARS. 



Wx request attention while we endeavour to state cool- 
iv sad explicitly why we hold these graven images In 
Ukr abherrvnee. We know that what we are alnrnt to 
«r win be called by some the cant of criticism. We do 
, mt think it so ; and it Is perhaps worth while asking, 
wbetlier there be not such a thing as a cant of contented 
igMfif*, more dcspfeaUe still ? 

The art of sculpture addresMS Itself to the taste ; it is 
the eatbodylng of vhat is. beautUul And chmracterisUo in 



Ibrm, and communicating to it the exp re s si on of passion 
and intellect. It is chiefly in the two attributes of beau- 
ty and individuality of character that we are struck with 
the difference between art in Its Infimcy, and art in an 
advanced state. Susceptibility to the impressions of the 
bcautilul must, like all our capacities, be refined and 
strengthened liy liabitual converse with Its objects ; and 
the same thing holds good in regard to the power of rei^ 
dering form. The first attempts at representing the 
forms of external nature are rather rude hieroglyphlcal 
indications, than imitations. A child draws a few strokes, 
and calls them a house ; a savage or an uneducated per- 
son makes a rude outline, in which we can trace some 
distant resemblanee to the human form, and are heoee 
led to infor that it was meant to r ep res en t a man. Tlie 
knowledge aeqnired during a su cce s si on of generations 
must be accumulated in one person, before such truth In 
all the details of the human figure can be obtained, as 
we find in tbe Laooeon er the Venua. The union of a 
greater sosceptlbillty to the beanty of oljeets, vrith a 
greater readiness in creating exact counterparts of the 
forms we see. Is that part of art wliich can be taught. 
Pttsion must be inherent ; — a man must have naturally 
vivid and Intense foeling, or he will never be able to com- 
municate its expression to his works. Intdlect b de- 
vdoped by a enltnre of its own, and must likewise Iw 
posse s sed by the artist If he would transfuse It into his 
creati ons. These combined powers form the perfect art- 
ist ; and in propo rt ion as a man possiuses them, in a 
greater or less d^gres will his worlcs advance to or recede 
from, perfection. Let us for a moment apply this stand- 
ard to tlie works of Mr Grsenshields. 

In regard to the power they evince of reproducing tlie 
forms of external nature, though our praise must be very 
limited, still we consido* that they stand greatly above 
the works of Thom. The feet of two of the female 
figures are really respectably executed. All tlie details, 
however, are only hieroglyphically re pr ese n ted. The 
wrinkles of the brow, the insertion of the nails, the cross 
lines at the Joints, the r ep rese n tati o n of the hair, are not 
accurate eoples of what we see in nature, but strokes 
hollowed out by the stone-cutter to indicate that nature 
hasassumed certain forms in tliese places which he has 
not been able to r ep r es e n t exactly. In like manner, the 
rounding of the fisces Is not that exact counterpart of 
nature wiiich gives a look of reality to the produottons 
of the true artist. There is a squareness about them, 
producing the Im pr ess i on that " this is an Inert mass, 
foshioned Into something approaching pretty ncariy to 
the human form.** A stiU more serious oljection is 
the want of proportion in the parts, and the resting con- 
tented with finishing the extremities, while no attempt 
has been made to indicate those parts of tlie form which 
are covered by the dotbes. We may also add, as another 
foult, the want of keeping In different parts of the same 
figure.) The female in the soldier's arms, and the Ballad- 
singer, are striking instances of the foct that no attention 
is paid to give form to the clothed trunk, an objection which 
applies, in a greater or lees degree, to all the figures. The 
fomale in the soldier's arms Is lilwwise an instance of 
want of keeping In the parts. The foce is (as for as It can 
be said to be any thing) that of a matron — the legs and 
thighs those of a very young girl — ^body it has none. 

So much of the individual figures ;'-4et us now speak 
of their arrangement. Any thing like an attempt to 
group them has only been made in two Instances ; — one 
group consists of the Cairdand the Fiddler — the other of 
the Veteran and his Doxy. The rest of the figures are all 
hewn out singly, and placed on square slabs, to be ar- 
ranged according to the pleasure of the posssssor. The 
outline which circumscribes the figures of the Caird and 
the Fiddler is pleasing enough. The aUitude of the Caird 
is bad — he seems foiling forward upon the spectator. The 
grouping of the Soldier and hb foir one has nothing to 
recommend it. She lies in his arms, and he holds har as 
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•Off and Ufdody as w« have mco two Jointed don% 
when plaeed in a ■imilar poaitton by the ingenuity of a 
child. 

JjuUXjf a word or two of exprenion. Pualon it the 
only e xp r eari on which the niliileet admits of, and tliat of 
»o very elevated character. Fusion, when properly 
brought out, expresses itself not in the features alooe, but 
in erery mnsde of the frame. There is a tension, or re- 
laxation, of the whole man, when under its influence. 
Apply this test to these figures. Look at the Caird. He 
frowns most ominously. So fiyr good ; but look at the 
rest of his frame. That extended leg is net stretched 
Uke one propdling its master to a deed of death ;-*it drags 
lamely after its fellow. The Fiddler, on his port, crouches 
like a man who has good-naturedly placed himsdf in that 
attitude, to show the artist the relative position of the 
limbs— certainly not like one shrinking In bulk beneath 
the withering frown of a brawny ruAan. Where is the 
jorialty of the Hieland Carline ? She stands most dig- 
aiiedly upright, with a calm, self-posssssed oonntenaaoe. 
How lifeless the embrace of the couple opposite ! Com- 
pare one and all of them with their counterparts in 
Cruikshank*s Points of Humour. There the smack of the 
armless hero quivers to the toe of his *' toosle drab :** 
tiiere the greasy personages of the Ballad-singer and his 
two Deborahs glisten with the oil of gladness. Here, on 
the contrary, every thing Is cold and wooden. 

What is the end and aim of these obeervations? Sim- 
ply this — ^that, viewed as works of art, these statues can 
•nly be considered as entitled to rank beeide the produo- 
tions of a rude and early period. Mr Greenshlelds is a 
aelf-taught artist, and this is a sufficient apology, as frr 
as regards him, for the fact, that these works, although 
-we find in them here and there a happy hit, are worth 
nothing as a whole ; but what excuse is there for that 
spirit of humbug, which seeks to bring them forward as 
^ects of public admiration ? A self-taught genius, strug- 
gling without external aid, and against depressing dr- 
onmstances, is a noble olject ; but to produce without 
tuition, in an age when instruction may so easily be ob- 
tained, works which are nothing when compared with 
what might be produced with tuition, is a most pitiful 
ambition. We are afimid that It, moreover, results from 
the remarks we have made^ that Mr Greenshlelds has 
not shown (in these statues, at least) that native energy 
of finding, from which we might augur great things of 
Jiim, if subjected to proper training.* 

It will be obeerved that we have considered this matter 
on the footing most favonrable to the artist, without en- 
quiring into the competency of the art of sculpture to re- 
pr ee en t soch suljects as he has chosen. We shall not at 
pr ee en t discuss the question, whether sculpture is capable 
of repreeenting the low humorous. We only know, that 
no succeesfiil attempt of the kind has yet come under our 
notice. Rags, weather-beaten and haggard countenances, 
and mutilated limbs, are not in themsdves amusing, but 
painfU or disgusting, unless as contrasting with some- 
thing dse. In Bums*s poetry, we are rapt by the glow 
of intense pasdon and high exdtement. All the dis- 
agreeable conc o mitants are fo rgo tte n, or, if remembered, 
it is merdy to raise a smile at thdr oontrait whh the 
mirth of the moment. We enter into the merriment 
heart and soul, but the dirt and cold harm us not. So in 
Croikshank. The grotesque countenances of the per- 
oonale, — the expreesion of feeling in thdr figures, is da- 
boratdy brought out ; while thdr rags are bardy Indlca- 
ted by a few hasty scratches. In Greenshldds* statues, 
the very reverse is the case. The feeling is feebly and 
inadequatdy indicated, while the worn-out beavers and 
bonnets, the ungartered hose and ragged garments, the 



w ooden leg tmd lim cloolsd shae^ are iMat alabsa«tdy and 
obtrudvdy finished. Nay, ovas la tU% tiia artist hm 
overshot his mark. The patches aia all carofally and 
recently sewed on, the straps of the ssldkor*s kaapeaci m« 
freeh from the hands of the saddler, and the lettcra oo the 
same are carefully finlsiwd after the aaost ^proved grave- 
stone foshion. Battle and blast have left no dlnta here. 
The wardrobe of the whole squad is that of a set of gen- 
tlefolk who have sewed together some remnanta to play 
at mako-bdieve beggars. 

Agdnst Mr Oreeashldds pereanally we hope we need 
scarody say, that we have no ili-wiU. We know him to 
be an acute, candid, and sensible aoan, and we tkiak he 
has a good deal of natural devemess, though ko is ast 
much of an artist. Ws should have Idi him to reap tiM 
profits of the puUic gullibility without saying 
against him, but that we conodve the ou tra geo u i 
which has latdy been bestowed on works of this caUbre, 
demands that at least a quiet protest should be entered in 
the name of good taste and good eensa. 

In condndon, and apropos of these ntatuss, wo shall 
take this opportunity of saying a few vrerds upon a sub- 
ject oonneoted with the asorali^r^^soulptnre. We hope that 
it may never be our lot to utter a s]^lable that can jar, la 
the slightest degree, on the foding of the most jn^ecisa. 
But it Is Just because we are ooascious oi our reapeet for 
true decorum, that wo fod ouiasUes entitled to cxpoae all 
cant on the sulject. Cant is a substitution of boUow 
words, which uniformly betrays a real want of the feel- 
ing it aspires to ape. We allude to some nonsense whidivro 
occadonally hear qwken about naked figures. There Is no- 
thing Indecent in a aecessarily naked figure ; — Indooency 
consists in wanton attitudes, and the associations ihtrthy 
suggested. Where such things are, the thickest drapery 
cannot confer decency. There is nothing indecent in tke 
Venus de Medid, the ApoUo, the Gladiator, or in 
friend Macdonald's AJax. The Impresdon which 
contemplation of such works leaves upon the mind ia» the 
purs feeling of dllFerent kinds of beauty. The uncon^ 
scions modesty of the one, the sublimity of the other, the 
power and dtfing of the two last, are impressions that 
elevate every f^ mind above low sensud considerationa. 
If we could attribute indecency to a work of art, we aronld 
say that there is more in the completdy dothed S(4dier 
and his Doxy, than in all the nudities we have enume- 
rated. We say, **ifwe could attribute Indecency to t 
work of art,** because the feelings and reflections awakened 
in all rightly cultivated minds, by the contemplation oi 
art, are very different from those which our pseudo mo* 
ralists would guard against. He who can gaxe on thf 
Venus, or the Apollo, we will even say the L«la, and Tee 
himself alhre only to such associations, may rest asaur«< 
that taste, one of our highest capacities, is yet dormao 
within him — that his mental culture is yet in its infiuicy 

LITBRART AND 8CIRNTIP1C 80CIKTIC8 OP 

EDINBURGH. 

aOTAL SOCXETT. 

Monday t 4M Joftaar^ . 

PaoFxssoa Horx In the Chair. 

Pre9entf^Vro ftm m % Russdl and Ballingall; Dra Kncr 
and R us se l l ; — ^ RoUson, — ^ Alluiy <»— Gordoc; 
Esquires, &c &c 

Tax business of the evening was a paper by Dr Knoa 
entitled, " Observations on this structure of the stomach i. 
the Peruvian Lama.*** 



• It to bat fldr, however, to itste, that we andenCsnd he exeeuted 
4het> flguni ttpoo oomnrinton i sod that, at the esneit raooaunai- 
dstiooof Lord Elgin, and oUmt of hto more Judidout patroDt, be it 
anxioia to oiminmre immediately lomsthingnisrsdsiBCri sad d<g» 



• The Isins, die ody beast of bordeo poncncd by the 
PeruvlaDs, It, of ooune, known bv name, at toait, to aUour rcadcW 
Its naturd history is udther very hill nor satisfactory. BhimeQl>^L«: 
classes it aloog with die camel, (an arrangement whidi seema to um. i 
leoeiveeooflrmatkia flrom Dr KiKn'srMcaiciMs,)aadanunisrateB ^^ 
kinds ^— The lama whidi has a pectord prq^eetioa, and iu badi b^Ll 
(if the exprenion to admissible) ;— the Tirana, whldi has no pro>e 
tloo, and IS covered with wool. The stonsadi eKamfawd by Dr K^T 
belonged to an salmd of thslsttcr species; thestufitolskinofwha^ 
todtherintheOolkge Museon, or in the house of the CoUece «> 
Biier. WehivsoBiidfSiSMminsd the sUmsshJn qusrtiuS, ^m 
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[ Tte ■■« inmiediate tolgeet of diaciuBkni was prefiused 

~m oo the Tague habits of winning in which 

„_ of nataral history oocaaiooaUv indulge, and 

iodoetkiiui apou which they build tlieir Uieo- 

had arben, and been iMrpetuated, by a 

A man of diatinguiabed rqmtation had 

jtan ; aiMlhcr, iBBporftetly aoiniainted with 

repeated it nMre decidedly in tlM form of an 

; Mid a third, entirely ignorant of the matter, had 

the o^ioo as an aaofftained &ct. The aoato- 

bj painful and minute observation, the 

_ fl, and he inferred from their amtearanoe, 

oonnadan with what he could leariK or the na- 

flf the aninoaira veaidenoe, its manner of Ule, and, in 

its natoral history, the use to which the organ 

But the anatomist nersr would infior from 

of one isolated organ, the structore and habits 

tf the whole y«*t"**i He would not infer from a piece of 

hh« haoe^ the figure and habits of the orvature to which 

Jhalbdonced. Hudi less would he, because he found 

kfcv fiBssObooeB resembling, in some degree, those of the 

without furoier data, that they had beloDged 

«f hemegeneeos stmcturs and hahita. His 

tangfat Iffm to beware of such hasty gene- 

In the sdence of abstract form, we could inftr, 

V that if certain parts of figures correspond- 

4thewhole woold do so in like manner; but we were not 

^ irikieatlT acquainted with all the poedble combina- tne stomacn was one organ, 
am sf fciiii III ornnic st r uc t ur e s , to admit of such a pro- fitnetion. 

«■ rfiiaawilnr Tar less were we entitled to limit to the No member offisfed any remarks upon this eomnranlea- 

c^ptfienee^ the purposes <^ an Infinite tion, and the Society a^ioiimed. 






TkeEoBayiat proceeded to observe, that he had been led to 

encral remarks, by having seen the dangerous 

audi superficial and inaccurate inductions in 

t made Inr Sir £. Home, respecting the struc- 

sf the Hirimr^ m the lama, aa comp ar ed to that of the 
The Baronet had affirmed, that the stomach of the 
Bflecad naatarially in structure from that of the lat- 
tr; bat he had been led into this error, by overlooking the 
ho, that the origans of the young seldom dimlay the com- 
|te stmctnra of the aduH animaL* The history of the 
respecting the stomach of the camel itself, was a cu- 
trH*— * CMthat process of reasoning he had been re- 
It was known that this aniimd had the power 
k i» Hi^' ^ a long time without water ; it had been as- 
■imi that Jt peaseaed a power of retaining vrater in its 
Maach; and anoigan Imng £Mmd, on diwectJon, seem- 
■fly ii ^p*« « i for such a purpose^ it had been taken for 
fiailedmat it was so intended. The difficulty vras en- 
lUy overlooked, which arose frtmi the fact, that we knew 
«f as »if*Mi*y and vital, or, as anatomists term it, mucous 
vritb vrliich a fluid could remain any length of time 
, wMiont beinc absorbed. The Mid; tiiat the 
in the stomacli of tlie camel could retain water 
fcr a hi^th of time unabaorfaed, rested on very sisnde r data. 
TWe woe only three instances recorded. Onewasnarra- 
tod by Brae^ who must be considered (the Essayist re- 
gnttsd to say) an indifferent authority. Another was an 
apeviBicnt, eanduetcd rather In a coarse manner, at tlie 
Ctiege of Surgeons in London. A camel liad been pur- 
dased In a dymg condition. It had been forced to drink 
iisMiiiiiatilii quantity of vrater, ^a portion had even been 
Mved dovm its throat,) and haa been immediately after 
kaed, by iasertinc a poniard Into the crevice between the 
oaaiam and the first of the vertebrae. It was kept in an 
erect attitude after death by means of suspension, was open- 
d in the coarse of two lionrs, and a considerable quantity 
found In tlie stomach. 

one of those animals whioh had, in the 

ly»yi«g» Af n«»nrifcli«tiiy <Wa mjamaehm. From the 

^Bstne food passed Into the paunch ; thence into a 
raoq>tacle, which, frtnn its consisting almost entirely 
ff theoe Tessds in which the water was supposed to be 
ni^inmA, had becu denominated the reservoir ; thence into 
eorresponded to the second stomach {reticulum) of ru- 
anfanak; beyond these lay the eehinu* and the 




lta>eoiBcldeczaolly with the dsscriptloa flvaa in the very 
Me laocr of which oar sbitncteuiooovey but a feeble idea. ItU 
In jSet to the memory of a merilorkMU hidlvldual to add, that 
Xk EaoKtook iiuoilnii to bmtow a high and aierited spco oium on 
tte MiietaDt of Boflbo, whose aoeunts d li is c t i on of the 
has beeo K> unaoommtsbly psmed over 1b lUenoe by 

oaly ths v«y ywng bisa 



a6omatiif. Baron Cuvier and Sir Everard Home 
agreed that the lama had only four stomachs; but they dl^ 
fered in their description of them.* The Baron admitted 
the existence of the paunch, the reservoir, and the two last 
receptacles, denying the existence of the reHculwnu Sir 
Everard, on the other hand, admitted the existence of the 
three first, but maintained that the space occupied in the 
camel by the «cAtnia and the abomtuu* was supplied in the 
lama by asingle stomach. The truth was, that the former^ 
havinff only examined the stomach of a foetua, had over- 
looked the very small space in the superficies of the stomach, 
which had the same structure with the reHculum in rumi- 
nants. The latter, because Um contraction marldng the sepa- 
ration between the edunui and the abomai%a in the lama 
vras not so decided as in the camd, had overkxdnd the entire 
diveraitv of their structure^ which showed them to be as 
materially different in the one as the other. 

The essayist observed in conclusion, that he had, in com- 
pliance with the conmion use of naturalists, spokm aa if 
there were in reality ouadruple and quintuple stomachs. 
He vras, however, decidedly or opinion, that the impnssiniis 
conveyed by such language were erroneous. Although the 
form of the stomach might vary In different •"*"»*Wj and 
although, from this circumstance, as vrell as from divenified 
structure of the surfi^e in different parts^ peculiar stages of 
the process of digestion might be more easily referable to a 
certain locality in some creatures than in others ; yet, in all, 
the stomach vras one orzan^ and dischaiyed one definite 



THE DRAMA. 



Mns Jaeman and the Pfentomlme have been drawing 
exceedingly good houses to the Theatre for the last tep 
days. Miss Jarman has been playing principally in gen- 
ted comedy, and with a degree of talent sufficient to put 
the blind admirers of Miss Foote» Miss Ellen Tree, Miss 
Love, Madame Vestris^ et hoc genus omne, to the blush. 
She takes her benefit next Saturday, when, for the credit 
of the taste of Edinburgh, we anticipate one of the best 
houses of the season. It is to us very incomprehensible 
that Miss Jarman should have been allowed to quit Lon- 
don ; but seeing that we have liad the good fortune to 
secure her services here, it would be worse than ungrate- 
ful if we did not avail ourselves of the approaching oppor- 
tunity of showing our sense of their value. We have al- 
ready said, and we again repeat, that we question whe- 
ther there is an actress equally talented on the British 
stage. 

The happy fomlly circles which have been visiting the 
Theatre of late, it has done our heart much good to see ; 
and impressed as we are with the conviction that no 
amusement could be more innocent or rational, we have 
read with sincere pleasure the lively and pithy remarks 
on the subject which appeared in the last number of 
Blackwood*s Magazine. They occur in the review of a 
poem called " The Age,** which the critic informs us is 
the production of a London tailor. In the course of hia 
poem, the said tailor thus speaks of the Theatre ;•— 

'* Among them, themoet prominent appears^ 
And is perhapa productive of the most 
Dep^vity in man,— >the theatre ; 
That deo of thieves, that ultimate resource 
Of all the wanton, profligate, and vil^— 
That haunt of harlots— nursery of vice— 
Grand focus of iniquity, which draws 
Within its drde all Impurity, 
Profoneness, gross impiety, and cri m e ■■ 
Temple of Satan"'— 

Upon these Uneo the re f i ew ei ' makes tlie following excd- 
lent commentary : 

" Stofk Snip. Do you mean that, yon tythe, for a descrip- 
tion of our Edinburgh Theatre? If yon de^ down vrith 
your trows cr s, and tdce a taste of the knout. Look at the 
pit, youvulgar fraction. A moredeoent set of people never 
sat in a church. < Haunt of hariots^* indeed I How dart 
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you, you nlDe-pln, to calumniate the citizens, the dtizena 
wives, and the citizens* daughters of Modem Athens? 
•Nursery of Vice!* Why, you Flea, every countenance 
there is mantiinc with a harmless happiness, while Murray, 
or Maduyt is dlffusinc mirth over tne smiling semicircle ! 
* Grand Focus of Iniquity !' Confound your impudence, you 
Lonse^— not a householder there who does not pay his taxes, 
please his wife, educate his children, and £o to church twice 
«Tery Sabhath. 'Temple of Satan T Were Satan, you 
Pnng, to dare to show his face on the critic row, these 
two strapping students of divinity would kick him into his 
native element. ' Within its circle all profaneneas, impu^ 
tity, gross impiety, and crime 1* You do£, you must have 
dined to-day on poisoned cabbage, and the mmes have wrapt 
your brain in delirium. But fist! You must keep a better 
tongue in your head, else even your profeation may not save 
you from punishment ; and with nice adaptation of instru- 
ment to criminal, some cit will apply the Uttie toe of his 
left foot to your posteriors, and make vou Jerk along Shak^ 
apeare Square like a bit of Indian rubber. 

** Or look at the boxes. ' Ultimate resource of all the 
wanton, profligate, and vile !* What do you mean, you mis- 
creant? Why, that beautiful young bride is yet in her ho- 
neymoon, and the angel on her right hand is to be married 
on Thursday to that nandsome hussar, whose irresistibles 
you yoursel/made, and they do you infinite credit. A hun- 
dred. &ir and innocent as sne^ are all shedding such tears as 
aogeis weepfiN* 

< The gentle lady married to the Moor/ 
•0 gentiy personified by the gentle Miss Jarman. 
' Fling him owcr— fling him ower !' 

Such Is the cry of all tbegods In the gallery, and Snip plays 
apin at half-price firom heaven, and loses his life for six- 
pence. 

To this highly original defence of our acted drama, it 
is unnecessary at present to add a syllable ; but if any 
one north of the Tweed ever dares to question the morality 
of our stage, let him remember the tailor, and look for a 
•imilar castigation at the hands of 

orb Cetbmui. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE PA8SA0B OF THE RED 8BA. 

By tke Amkor of " ITu Opening of the Sixth SeoL" 

SiLiNT they stood upon the red shore sand. 
That chosen race, the Heaven-directed band ; — 
Outstretched immense, before them roU'd the sea. 
Proud of its fathomless profundity, — 
Behind, — the regal ranks In long array. 
With arms bright flashing to the cloudless day ; 
And upon all, the sun-god, flaming high^ 
Sent down his darts of fury from the sky. 

Silent they stood upon the sands — for fttar 

Had tnned her tale upon the pale cheeks there ; 

No arm of man could ward the impending doom. 

Nor snatch their thousands from the threatening tomb ; 

No ifrUee dude the dread destroyer's dart, 

Nor work a way for Israel to depart ; — 

The waves before were gaping to devour-^ 

Behind, the king, with Egypt's arm*d power — 

Below, the herbless sands — above, the sky — 

Then what defence from coming tyranny ? 

The righteous ruler of the chosen raee, 

To heaven upUfb his hope-enklndlod feoe ; 

Uplifts his hand to heaven, while, far behind. 

His snow-white locks stream tremulous to the wind ; 

Bright beam*d the priest's pale cheek to Heaven upturn'd, 

And in his eye prophetic rapture burn'd ; 

Mid the despairing ranks he stood alone. 

Hopeful himself where other hope was none : 

Such as, when through the shadows of the storm 

The half-vdl'd sun displays his glorious form, 



One spot of brightness in the gloom profound 
Flings its pure flame upon the darkness round — 
One gleam of Joy to drooping nature given 
Lights up its torch, and wide iilumiues heaven. 



'* God of our fathers !** thus the prophet 

** Omnipotent, eternal, only wise ; — 

Thou, mighty Lord, at whose supreme command 

I led this people forth fhrai yon proud land ! 

Oh ! look upon them now, as thou hast done. 

Ere yet thy grMt dcUveraooe was woo — 

Ten times the pestilence came down from thee. 

Thy might asserting and their vanity ; 

And yet once more, God of our fathers, show 

Thy arm of might to impious man below !** 

Then o*er the clamorous sea he stretch*d his hand. 

And o'er old Ocean swept his potent wand ; — 

The waves, loud-roaring, knew the awful sign. 

The prophet-priest, the Almighty voice divine ; 

Back from their gulfe indignantiy they roU'd ; 

The briny deeps their cavern-glooms unfold ; 

Lo ! on a sudden, to the astonish'd sight 

The realms long lock'd in darkness wake to light ; 

The scaly monsters of the deep are seen 

Struggling, aArighted, mid their meadows green ; 

And myriad wrecks lay scatter*d all around. 

Calmly reposing on the wave-wash'd ground. 

They mark the mariner's chill, cheei'less tomb 

Low in the rock-crags of the ocean womb, — 

They see all strange and unlmagined things 

That dwell beneath the waves, the water's wmnderingsu 

Baidcward they went Indignantly — with roar 
More loud than billows breaking on the shore ; 
As if a mighty wind had swept them, they 
Reooil'd, and wide was left the waveless way. 
Oh ! onward now, thou Heaven-protected band,-^ 
The sea hath hearken'd to your Lord's oommaud ! 
On either side, like a huge wall they rise— 
The foaming waters — to the sun-lit deles ; — 
The tempest raves, the ocean rolls no more;, 
A path of safety summons you before ; 
Then onward now ! — the dark dry deeps dare all. 
The hand of God is on that liquid wall ! 

They rush — they run — ^the host, the chosen raoe» 
Hannless and glad, tread Ocean's dwdling-plaoe. 
The tyrant-king, like baffled tiger, views 
His passing prey, and fearlessly pursues ; 
Onward they haste upon the Red-sea shore. 
And trace the pathway seldom trod hefore. 



But now the trial of the true is done. 
And down heaven's steep swift wheds the setting sun : 
Safe from their pathway strange the chosen come. 
Some chanting anthems, whispering prayers some; 
And lo ! bright glittering, behind them far. 
In the last sun rays, shone the pomp of war ; 
One brief bright glance the prophet turns to haaven» 
One heartfdt prayer to the deliverer given — 
Then once again he waves his potent wand, 
Wing'd with the mighty voice of God's oonmiand : 
Old Ocean hears ; — the waters vast obey — 
They rush impetuous on the trodden way — 
Prone o'er the trembling ranks they haste— they sweep- 
Dash on the hosts, and revd through the deep ; 
The proud array of battie scatter'd all. 
Before the tumult ot the storm they foil ; — 
Egyptia's gorgeous chivalry b gone. 
And one vast waste of waves is seen done, 
Save where, at Intervals, a struggling cry 
Tells of some dnking wretch's agony, — 
Or where some war-steed, in his fierce despair. 
Fills with white foam the hot and breeielen dr i^ 
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Tk deed ia 4aoe ; — the impkas monarch dici, 
iM t» his deBtk-grouu hr the Aon replies. 



dke moe redeemed, the sftcred tons 
Oriszaef* line, the Almifhty*8 choeen ones ; 
isi ad is dieir ddiTcrer on high 
W mp ffpopbonlocw rvptore to ths sky ; 
is tiBlid and on cynibAl dMUOt they ^en 
Ik sBf of triumph, maids and grey-hair*d men, 
tai fsoth and ir ar r i or s accordant sing, 
Ik Aialhksw praise of HeaTen*s eternal King ! 



M7 DYING FRIEND. 

%& C HaB, Ediior of the AmvUit and t^f the British 

Magazine, 

Taa — It is written we must part^ 

All hope for thee is past — 
Tbe tie tlint bound us heart to heart, 

Jjuag alter life may last ; 
But we can meet on earth no more — 
The tide that hears thee fVom the shore 

Is ehhtng, dark and fiist ; — 
Our etfbrts and thy struggles foil, 
Wvt naught can human aid araiL 

Though Death's cold chill is on fhy brow, 

And pain oppresseth thee, 
The mind is powerful still — eren now 

As it were wont to be — 
Dcftth orrer it hath no oontronl, 
Hia fetters cannot bind the soul. 

In natlTe grsatness free : — 
Give me one token more, to tell 
That Peace is thine— that all is well ! 

Oh ! why my hand so feebly dasp ? 

Ia it thy last emliraee ? 
Nay, do not quit that gentle grasp — 

Bat torn from me thy foce ;— 
Oh ! do not look upon me so, 
As tlioa wooldst read my soul, as though 

Thy raylcss eye coidd trace 
In BM the workings of despair— 
To know tliat death is busy there. 

I died no tear — ^I will not weep 

Tm thou art in thy grave ; 
If IHendship vainly leek to keep 

'W'faat genius cannot save, 
A lietter iriend will soon be thine ; — 
In parting fhee, I but resign 

To Him the gift He gave. 
Look cm me now-— my cheek is bright — 
A aun liath risen o*er my night ! 

Why should I drop the seHhNi tear, 

Or heave the selfish sigh ? 
Altliough the parting liour be near, 

And swift the minutes fly. 
Alns! forgive this earthly thrin— 
Forgive me — I am mortal still — 

And mourn that thou must die ; — 
It u a lieavy thing to part — 
A weight that will not crush the heart. 



THE ORRMAN MU8B. 
Fwm the German of SchiBer, 

No Ivright Augustan radiance glowing. 

No Medicean fountains flowing, 
Of German genius bk>om*d the spring, — 

The hardy plant no fervour nonrish'd, 

It spread its own broad Isaves, and flouriah*d 
Unwarm'd hj Cmmr or by King! 



From him, our chief of men who shone, 
E'en from great Frederic's liberal tlirone. 

No honours came, no fostering ray ! 
The German hence may proudly tell. 
While higher heaves his bosom's swell. 

Himself shaped out his glorious way ! 

In loftier curve more brilliant mounts, 
Springs, therefore, forth from fiiller founts 

Of German bards the soaring song ; 
And in its own bold fulness swelling, 
And from the heart's deep arteries welling. 

It spurns the creeping critic throng ! 

R. m. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 

Wa andentand thst tbe Revertod Dr Andrew TlwintoB has lo tlie 
pren a volume of Diseouxiet on the Row Hereay, at present prevsO- ' 
Ing In the Wot Country. 

Mr Banister has in the prewi sn Inquiry into the best mesas 
of preventing the Destruction of the Aborigines, usually Incident 
upon the settling of New Colooiet. 

Mr Barlwr is about to publish, fai this country, sn edition of Dr 
Webster's Dictionary of the English Language, containing thirty 
thousand moie words than Johnson's Dictionary. 

Mr William Ball has hi the press, a Poem, entitled •* Creation.** 

The autiMT of '« Free Trade and Cotoalaatfoa of India,** hasa 
work on the Monopolies of the East India Company, nearly ready. 

Valcn^, the Dreamer, a Poem, by John PhiUips, is onnounoed. 

Seriptuie Sketches, with other Poems, by the Reverend T. Greef* 
wood, are in t!ie press. 

Mount Sinai, a Poem, by a gentieman of the Middle TempH il- 
lustrated by the pendl of Martin, wiU very shortiy appear. 

An interesting musical worlc Is about to appear, entitled Peninsular 
Melodies, containing the roost beautiftil national airs of Spahi and ' 
Porttfgol, faiduding the varimis measures of the Solera, Fandango, 
SeqaidlUa, and Modteha. The week is prc^eeted by Captain O. L. 
Hodges, who persoaally oollsetad asny of the melodias hi tiw Po- 
nlnenku The poetry Is from the pen of Mrs Hemau and Mrs Norton, 
wiUi contributions from other distinguished soorees. ThamelodieB 
are hannoniasd by Doa M. ds Ledesma. 

Achargedeliveicdto tiie Oergy, at the Visitation made to the 
Cattiedral Church at Calcutta, Nov. «0. 18«8, by the late Right 
Rev. J. T. James, D.D., Lord Bishop of CalcutU ; with a Memoir 
of the time the BUhop lived in India, gathered from his Letters and 
Memoranda, by E. James, M. A., will shortiy appear. 

The new Historical Romanes, entitled Damley, by the author cf 
Riehlieu, Is laid in the time of Henry the Eighth, so fertile in mag- 
nifioenoe, chivahous adventure, and sudden political and rellgloas 
changes. Thecekhrated ftstivlUes of Uie *« Field of the Cloth of 
OoM," form a conspicuous feature of the story. 

The forthooming Life and Correspondence of Sir T. Mnnns the 
Ute Governor of Madras, wfll comprehend a History of India dmtag 
the last forty-five years. The work also eontalns numerous private 
letters, official correspondence, and minutes and papers upon the 
openfaig of the trade, the system of lotefnal government, and other 
questions relative to the general management of British India. 

M< oaa's Lira or Bvaoir.— This work, which may now be shortly 
expected, is said to be very impartially written. The author has 
avoided personal feelings as much as possible, and made the noble 
poet, as for as letters and other docuroenU would allow him, tell his 
own story. Wherever Mr Moore has, of necessity, alluded to Ws 
Lordship's contemporaries, he has, we understand, endeavoured to 
do so. without any of those literary prejudices that wouM seem to 
be provoked by the sut^feet. If this be so, and we have no reason 
to doubt It, the work will be a valuable commentary upon the im- 
perfect and contradictory testimony respecting Lord Byron, which 
has been hitherto laid before the public 

Godwin's Naw Novbl.— Godwin has written another novel, en* 
titled, " Cloudesley." This was hardly to be expeoted from the ve- 
nerable author of Caleb Williams ; if It possess the merit of St Leon, 
it wlU be welcome to his admirers. We had begun to bellave that he 
was done with the world of letters, and that he had sank into the 
retreat of age to move no more upon the bustling scene. 

Tbb Vocal Cabi war.— This is a work now publishing in Num. 
hers, in Aberdeen, and consists of a Selection of Standard Songs, set 
to music, with accompaniments tot the piano-forte, arranged ex- 
pressly for the Cabinet. It is to be completed to It Numbers, each 
of which wdl contain eight pages, and four or five songs. It Is pret* 
tily executed, and the songs seem well sdeeted. 

A second edition has been called for of Mr Caanirg's celebrated 
SpesdMi, with theMemoinof hii Llfe4by R* Therry, Ettf 
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FOKTUKIfl OF FBAWCnCO NOTXtLO DA OAKRAftA« LOED 

or Padva, n biitocleia tato of tht J b m l a w rth entury. tnm Um 
Gataro Chnmidai, with notoi, bjr Davki SyiM^ Kiq. advoeBtoi' 

Mr Sweat h« in a ftmrard state fbr publication a teoood cditioa 
of his " Hortut Britannicut,** which win contain all the new plants 
vp to the time of pubHcatioo. The names willbe aooentuated* and 
^ cohmrtatHm flowerinf plants will be added. 

A second edition of Retirement, e Poem, by Thonas Stewart. 
Esq. Is In die press. 

A new edition is in a state td forwardness fbr pnblieatioaof Rosa- 
ram Monographia, or a Botanical History of Roses, with coloursd 
plates. By John Lindley, Esq., F.lt&, l»rofsssor of Botany in the 
Univenity of London. Royal octavo. 

There Is preparing for publication, the Fowil Flora of Great Bri- 
tain t or* Flfurss and Descriptions of the Vegetable Remains found 
In a FtoasB State fai this Country. By John Lindley, Bsq., F. R. S., 
and WlUiam Hntton, Esq., F.O.S.. 4fee. To appear in qoartariy 
Each part wiU eontain im eoppeiplatasb and about flirty 



Tm Nonra Bmrroir.— A new paper, bearliw this title* is 
to be set on foot under what a pp ea r to be very fovoniable auspices. 
It is to be ooodueted by Dr James Browne, late Editor of the Ckls> 
domlan Utmrp, k gentleman of Taried information, of an aeuto 
and original mind, and of a ready and popular command of almost 
•very subject necessary to be disCTissed in a public Journal. The 
paper is to be published twioe a*week ; and from the known energy 
of Dr Browne's character, we have no doubt that he wlU speedily 
aeeure for it an extendTe dreulatioa, and a more than ordinary re- 
nutation for spirit and indencndenoeb 

EMirauBan Ermmtw Poor ajto OASBm.— We have ben re- 
qoestod by Mr Criohton, ktoof theEvraliv Poti mA OnMe, to 
atata^ that he has resignsd the Editorship of these papers, and has 
BOW no ftnther oonncxion with either of them. 

The United Service Journal, and Naval and Military Magastaie, 
wlB, in add i tion to its numerous other attractions, in fttture con- 
tain a new foatore of peeuliar interest, under die head of Forei^ 
MUedhmif. The 1st Number for the present year. Just publish- 
ed* i> more than usually interestii^ 

Tna KiNO'a Siobt.— A gieat deal 1mm lately been said about the 
•yesightof our graelotts Sovereign, Oeoige the Fourth. The anti- 
ministerial papers contend tiuit his Majesty is aU but blind, while the 
ministeflal pepecs, fbn the other hand, aDcge that his sight is excel- 
lent^ and look on the various rsports as mere bugbears. The real 
foct is, that neither party know any thing of the matter. We had 
an ttpportttnlty of seeing very lately the King'sslgnature to a govern- 
ment paper, and are able to stato, that the formation, freedom, and 
beanty of the letters, were as good as in his Mi^esty's best days. Of 
eouns^ he may sign well enough with one eye, but it is a pleasure to 
know that he has at lM«# ens. 

A TfTLB-PAOB on FnoiiTiaracB fob ScnAP>Boova.»This is an 
lu ge i ii u us trifle, and every pret ty s p e ci men oComamental engravfa^. 
The tflleoonaists<^ words In kvge and in small characters. If die 
large words atone are read, you have an account in prase of the con- 
tents of the supposed senp-booki but if you read the small words 
likewise, which are in ter sp ersed among the large ones, then you have 
a peetty long poem ca n eei nii^ sueh works. We do not know that 
any young lady who keepe a Serap4iook eould And a more appro- 
priato embellishment ft>r it. 

JAMse Sbobt, F.R.8.. Optician.— This li^eBlotts artist was 
born in Edhibori^ 10th June (O.S.) 1710, and died somewhere near 
London, 15th June, 1768. Being lefran orphan at an eariy age, he 
was entered on George Heriot*s foundation, whence he was tvans- 
fenedtotheHighSchooL He was afterwards sent, by the exerttons 
of some relations, to the University, with a view to his entering the 
Church of Scotland, and he complied in so far with their wishes as to 
pass his trials fiv a preacher. The natural bent of his mind was, 
however, more turned towards the pursuits of »»**»K«nti^l science, 
and this tendency was fostered by the Judicious patronage of Mac- 
laurin. Under the proteetkm of that eminent philoeopher, and with 
the use of his apparatus, Mr Short made great improvemcncy in the 
construction of die Gregorian telescope. To thb branch of art he 
devoted his future Ufe, with the exception of a short inierval in the 
year 17?^ when he was called to London, at the desire of Queen Ca- 
rolhie to give instructions to William, Duke of Cumberland, in ma- 
thematics. The excellence of his Urge telescopes is evidenced by die 
great demand for them throughout Europe, and by the exprees tes- 
timony of Madaurin. His brother Thomas, who followed the same 
profoMioQ, was one of the first who projected die establishment of 
anObwrvatoryontheCaltonHiU. Wftdiaviewtothefortheanceof 
this insdtution, fai which he was to have had some share, James pre- 
sented to the dty a Urge equatorial mounted reflecthig telescope, the 
speouU of which were made by his brother, and for which he had 
been oahredL.lfOO by the King of Denmark. The plan did not suo- 
oaed. and Mr J. Short's finances suffered considerably by the foil- 
uro. TheiBstnuiMOt, which it nid to be in good iwmmiHuu, has 



given up by the ftaewl M^Utmey to Mr Short's 
who, unable to find a purehaaer, is obliged to dispose of It by 
We foeommend her and her little scheme to the patronage o 
amateurs of seienoe, and of the humane in general, as the daeflfiif 
descendant of two of our meet ingenious scientific artlsta. 
lescofie itsdf, even independent of diis consideration, is an 
interest, as the last whidi proceeded from thehands of Its able 
structor. 

Wefrfoo/ OoMi^.— By an we ean leaiii, the PBntomla 
Covent Garden and Drvry Lane, are eomparatively fottnno t 
has no tricks, and the tricks of the other go all wrong. The 
mimes at the Adelphi and the Surrey are better. The plotN 
Surrey extravaganaa, whidi U called " Harlequin Apple Pie,** la 
follows :— *< The Pil nces s Peppermlntdrop is betrothed to 
garphim, (* Sweets to the sweet I*) whose rivid, the Baron of i 
sugar. Prime Minister to King Lollypop, the nineCy-Binth i 
of the dynasty, is banished Air bis prcsumplfcMi in aspirii 
handofthePrincessb An Apple Pie, of the most form&daldei 
fiona. Is to tonedtote the weddtag-fomC, but it beoomes the 
a Airioue attack and defonce between tlie rivals and their 
armies. The Pie, however, is suddenly transformed into a Diaomasid 
Temple, out of which Issues the Fairy, who tisMsfoiiiis the 
and the King into Pantaloon and Clown, white the PrInee and 
cess become Hariequbi and Cohunblne."— Miss KemUe's tfaiid 
meter is to be Lady CoMtanet, in King John.— Fawcett, it te enld« is 
about to leave the stage.— The ItaUan Opera, which is to open 
does not sesm to promise a very brilliant season. NeitherPaan 
Sontag, nor Zucheli, nor De Begnis, an to be of die i inininnj 
MalibranU engaged t butMlteb Btesls, a very seeond-rata elngnr, te 
to beprisM doim* tor a while.— Pasta has been iwesiiileil widi n gold 
medal by her enthuelastte admirers at Bologna, bearing the flaOowin^ 
Inscription t—** To GhMUtta Pasta, faithemystsryof Soi^by the de. 
dskm of Italy,— to the Histrionic Art, by the acknowledgBMOt at 
Ftanoe, meet admiraUe, the members of the Cassino gratafrilly 
pUuding." Upon this Inscription the CoarfJewrfM/remarka—** 
wehave to object in ralatlon to the above Is, that of aO plaom In the 
world, France should have been made die to n e h ston e of asarit la Use 
'histrionic art,*— France— whero Miss Smithann te at least ae much 
admired as Pasta— and whero Georges and Duchesnote an more sad. 
mired than either r— Sontag, it te taid, has been neariy soflbesited 
by a German plasterer.— Vesote has been pUying in Soothamptoei s 
the curUin drew up one evening to ten persons in the boxes, and 
three in the pit.— Ducrow te at Liverpool in great strength, and dsavr* 
^g vvnr crowded housee.— Munden and Quick, the retfred and ed« 
roirable corocdUns, have expressed a widi to act togMher^ In the 
samepUy, once monbefon their final exit. OidDorafoaandSitty, 
in ** The Road to Ruin," an the characters these sexagenarians hewe 
fixed upon. Covent Garden Theatn, when the comedy wae oei^ 
nally produced, has been sdected for thte interesting i«|WfeesilailiMi_ 
—Mr Mumy's arrangements for the next mauih an as ftdlowa :— 
On the termination of Mise Jarman's p re esn t cngagssnent, #ea« to 
have a short visit from Brahamt he te to be succeeded by Matdkeera* 
and, early in February, we an to have Vandcnhofll 

Wjcxklt List or PsEroaMANCBs. 



Sat. 

Mow. 

Toaa. 

Wan. 

THuaa. 

Fni. 



Jan. 2— & 

TktBeO^t StrmiMgtm, ^ Tlu TweffUk Cake, 

At You Uke It, 4- Do, 

The Soldier't DoMfMer, ^ Do. 

TKt Poiiti qfHonomr, Ttte YouOffkl Quef, if Da. 

The Robber't Wfft, The Nojfdet, ^ Da. 

t^e Houu ^ Aspen, i^ Do. . 



TO OUR CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

.SavsaAL interesting Reviews and Articles an still unavoidably 
pos^xmed. 



We have received a copy of" May Flowen,** whidi we shall 
use with pleasun.— We entirely ccrindde with our Haddington Cor- 
respondent, hi hte remarks upon Mr John Stewarfb theory of sooad. 
whidi ^ipears too unsdentifie to requin any refUtatkm.— We ^fc»n 
be glad to receive another comrounicarion from Old Mddram, by 
the Author of the '• Sketches of RumI Life."— in answer to •« Pro- 
teu«" next Saturday.—" Evangettcus* te inadmissible. 

" The Contents of my own Pocket* an sdll m6 Jntfido.— The 
" Singular lucubration about Giants" appears to us uninteUlglbte In 
ite present detached state.— The " Soi^" by " N." and "mj FIxat 
nt," by " Rory M'Donakl,'* wiU not suit ua. 



BaaATVN Uf otrm Laar.— In the Review of the Llfo of 
Coitas, for " IUMBU,'*i«d nMMte, ptsytei. 
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LITERARY CRTTICISBL 



dmM amtke Tima I have BMd m (1671-1731.) By 
Edmand C^amy, D.D. Edited Mid IDnstratad wittf 
Notes, Historical and IKigrtpliiGal, by John Towill 
Butt. In two Tols. 8to. Pp. 50S, 561. London. 
Henry Collram mnd Rieliard Bentley. 18S9. 
T\i Camtpondenee and Diaty of PfuHp Doddridae, 
D.D,, iButtratioe qf various Particulan in his Lifi Ai- 
iktrio tmhtown t wtth Notieesofmanpofkis Contenqta- 
raries^midaSketdiifthsTimevniwhkhhelimd. Edited 
from the «ri||^faial MSS. by hb great-grandaon, John 
Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 
Pjp. 466, 580. London. Henry Ccdbum and Itkh- 
«d Bentley. 1699. 

Tn radmknkf thedlofical charmeter of the EnglMi 
U^lveraUiea, and the naaoar in which their dooro are 
rilffnl ^nia i i «U who are n^i members of the Established 
Osreh, have eaMod a rioleot and uanatanl eeparatiQa 
between their history, and thai of the progress of general 
tefanbB in tho oountry. In other lands, goremment seelis 
t» eoofenaate to the people tlieir want of poUtical freo- 
4sai, by extending the benefits of sdentifle education to 
sDwhooneklt — by oonlerring privileges upo« the learned, 
sad tbna creatkig a elaes of freemen into which all may 
bs reeaircd. In England, on the contrary, — In that 
emntty w h e n, atone, In the old worid, peaaooal freedom 
sad the inatitstkins of government are so firmly grounded, 
and ^ ittsIlT balaneed. that each feels strengthened bv the 
pswar W Its rival,~the pnbUc^soiatinns for the higher 
bmnchea#f fcnsirlsiis anjMisnrfyclfciwnscribed,bothin 
vhat regards the enHstit anMer of whM Is taught, and 
to whom it is commnnkated. Even the pale 
nf Anstria, who tremble before the most trivial 
on poUtlfli, can ptoy with the lightning of 
unharmed, as ths ^w^Wtf jnggfrr with the fiuig- 
whils oar dignitaries ofMreh and state stand 
and abashsd in Its presence. We are aristocrats 
mi loyalists, bat we cannot for the life of as see why 
tysshoold bo my hinderanoe to oar wish for the admls- 
dsn of orery Brtten into the Universities of the land. 
Ws I annul oaa n»y daager thrmtaniag either church or 
mm, althongh ««ary deniaen of England, 1st htoa belong 
ti nihaft oeot ho will, wsn allowed to cnhivate to the at- 
fiscolty by which he may one day serve or or- 
lila native country. But It is not apon this im- 
eineotion that we are now 4hini to enter. We 
tn tha 1anHmtri»lf and absurd fact, that one might 
n hktofy of England's achievements in science, 
the nam«of her two Univwiltiss wovld scarcely 
nimfly as an apalegy for recommending to our 
an Interesting bvaneh of literary history, the 
amoaf the d is se nt er s dving the eigh- 






n^ the men whoee Memoirs have suggssted theee 

aecnpied an eminent station In the dissenting 

.Mmy wm the hietoriaa of the suflQirings 



of the emly nonconformists, and was regarded m one of 
the firmest defonders of their cause. Doddridge, m « 
practical divine, b esteemed in more churches than his 
own, and did much in fab day, m an active and su cc e ss 
ful teacher, to support the intellectnal dumicter of his 
ssct. The attto-Uography of the former is, perhape, tho 
least interesting of hb writings — it b only valuabb m a 
supplement to tliem, and as containing the gleanings of the 
foil karv ^t which they had reaped. Doddridge's relics 
(to judge by what has been already published) are more 
fanportant. They tmoe for us a faithfol picture o# tho 
asan from his juvsnile years till the time when he rested 
from hb labours ; and we oonfoss, for our own part, tlut 
the divine's lessons of self-oentroi are no way weaken- 
ed by learning that he only exhorts us to a labour 
which he had alrmdy aohbved in his own person. He 
wm sen of them who needed not to fear the exposure of 
hb innermoet secrets to alL Without first-rate talents, 
he was shrswd and sagacious. Hb temper was cheerfhl, 
hb desires well regulated. Not exactly witty, hb play- 
fal man^gr charini almost m nrach m if he were. Hi^ 
devotional spirit to deep, but free fivm all eottravagance. 
Hb warmnes^ of heart heightens all the more pleasing 
fflBtores of hb character. Yet the hook whtoh presents 
us a cliaracter like this, In all the confidence of domestic 
intercourse, has ifiorded the great minority of our con- 
temporaries food for nothing but a few fool-bom Jests 1 

Under the name of Dissenters from the English church, 
waft cdmprehended at the time of the Rerolotton almost 
every shade and variety of opinion; bnt tho moot nume- 
roos and reepeotaUe eects wera the l^sehftiirism, the 
Independents, and the Anti-pspdobaptlelSi Rem 
presented a Joint address to Queen Anne, on toir 
sion, and have ever since continaed to hold 
Under these denominations, also, although perhaps net 
strictly lielonging to any of them, were comprebended the 
Non-conformists--the sorviTors and deecendants of thorn 
who had been eztmdsd from their chnrohm by the Act 
of Uniformity. As we are not at preeent entering upon 
a history of the ssols, thb brief account must serve to 
point out the class of men, to the arrangements of educa* 
tion amoaf Whom we wish to direct our readers' atten- 
tion. 

For a oonslderabto time after the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, a good many of the young dissenters wero 
accustomed to pass a fow years at Oxford, cenvwsin^ 
valth the memhers of the University, and maktog nm «f 
the librariee. Some of them studied at the Dotsh Unl^ 
vsmities. Others, m the Scotch Universittos bscnme bet- 
ter knowa^ were eent there for their education. StW^aa 
it was but a small proportion of the great body of dia- 
senters who could avail themsdvee of them oppermahtoa, 
it WM necesmry that they should have among themselvaa 
some provisioa for the edacation of their ynnlh. The 
method adiqptod wm the establishment of private acade- 
mies chiefiy at the rbk of the indivMuab ondsrtaUng 
them, but patronieed and supported, aceerding to tiidr 
rei|»ectability and efficiency, by the more Infiuential dla- 
seatcrs. The reader wUl find aatJcm of them estahliah- 
Iq WUMa*i Memoirs of De Foe, and in the two 
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works whou names stand at the head of this article. The 
Act of Uniformity had thrown into the ranks of dissent 
many of the most learned dergynien of the church. An 
occasional student from L«ydeB or Utrecht served to keep 
up a snccession of such men. Their plan of tuition was 
to receive young men (those destined for secular prwtes- 
sions, as well as aspirants to the ministry) into their 
houses, where they remained for four or five years, until 
they had gone through a regular course of study. This 
included mathematics, and a smattering of phpsical asieooe 
— ^logic, moral philosophy, and natural theolog y the 
classical and Hebrew languages — and divinity in all its 
branches. The plan of study deemed necessary was liberal 
and comprehensive. The system of tuition had, how- 
ever, two radical defecta. In the first place, then was 
but one teacher, who was to conduct the young men 
through every branch of learning. This required that he 
riionld be a man of that general knowledge of all branches 
whidmaesosarilyftiiftrsBogreat proteiditylsflBy. The 
aobolan^ thsraCere, 4id wit laara from one who was an 
adept, bat £rom one who repeated on trust what adepts had 
told him. There was a want of vitality la the aeftentifie 
knowledge infused into them. ' It was a knowledge some- 
what analogous to what we find in effete and worn-out 
nations, surviving all intellectual activity — a traditional 
enumeration of mere results. In the second place, the 
students did not study for the sake of knowledge, for the 
aake of cultivating their own minds, but merely for the 
sake of acquiring such a superficial degree of information 
as was requisite, before they could assume their station 
In society, or be admitted into the clerical profession. 
They learned like schoolboys, not like men. They la- 
boured at task-work, instead of pursuing, from their own 
Internal impulses, knowledge with a generous love. The 
diiaenting academies have spread and kept alive a dim 
glimmering of learning, which has occasionally given the 
first impulses to some more happily oonstituted minds, 
but they have never produced a truly great man. Is not 
this a state of things which calls loudly for amendment ? 



PoUtkd FragmenU. By Robert Forsyth, Esq., Advo- 
cate. Edinburgh. William Blackwood. 1830. Pp. 
225. 

It Is pleasant to aee a veteran anthor, afler an Interval 
of more than twenty years, once more setting lanoe in 
rest. This period has elapsed since Mr Forsyth wrote 
his voluminous and higb]y-«steemed "' Beauties of Scot- 
land,** and his *' Practical Treatise on Agriculture,** the 
great utility of which was not found to be affected by the 
authbr*s piurely theoretical acquuntance with his subject. 
He b idso known as the author of a work upon Moral 
Scienee, and as a suooeesfnl plsader at the Bar,— 4me of 
the few who have made fortunes by that profession in 
Scotland. 

The p rese n t perfb r u umce is vrell wofthy of Mr For- 
8yth*s reputation. It Is dear, vigorous, and fearless ; and 
In its style we occasionally meet with an air of quaint- 
ness, which, within moderate bounds, gives character and 
spirit. Not that we recommend qualntness, or any other 
aberration from classic purity of diction ; but, in the pre- 
sent age, when the classic style is by so many considered 
Insipid, and when bombast In a thousand forms insults 
the understanding, terseness and brevity may be excused, 
even when they occasionally border on qualntness. 

Without entering npon the question of the correctness 
of Mr Forsyth*s political opinions, — a province scarcely 
Included within the flowery limits of our literary demesnes, 
and which we gladly leave to more appropriate superin- 
tendence, — ^we think it most desirable, that, in contested 
questions, the highest ability should be brought to either 
side of the discussion. Mr Forsyth has advocated his 
own opinions most ably ; and his performance will, no 
dottbt, be very acceptable to that party In the state which 




professes hbaMJimiiili M I* the r e fo r e entitled to our 
approbation am€ritk» ; and we are not sitting In j odgient 

Mr Fbrsyfh Is a strMuous hudaior- tempong aeiii be 
is opposed to almost all the principles which at present 
regulate our political relations, both internal and externaL 
He is hostile to ** free trade ;** he denounees the 
tion of cash payments, under Mr Peel*s bill, as 
able and pernicious. Not oqntent with merely oontro- 
verting the opinion now so common, that there ought to 
be no usury laws, he argues that a farther reduction of 
the legal rate of intereat is called for by the situation of 
the country. His short observations on the subject of 
income-taic* which he characterises as a " barbanius 
and nnsbilfnl mode of taxation,** are particularly worthy 
of notice. He contends that all improvements, such as 
roads, bridges^ harbours, machinery, and improvement of 
land, are effected by the accumulation of wealth ; that the 
incoma-tax affects equally ^uU portion of the national in- 
come which would be Baved, and that which would be 
ipeiU, and thus discourages the accumulation of capitaL 
In his opinion, taxes should be Imposed only on articles 
of luxury or vanity. But to this rule an exception b ad- 
mitted in the case of absentees, whose inoomes, he thinks, 
ought to be taxed. 

But it b upon the subject of Popery that Mr Forsyth 
has pot forth all hb strength. It was stated in Psrlb- 
ment, that, with a very few exceptions, the Faculty of 
Advocates had signed the petition firom the Edinbugh 
Pro-Catholios ; whib only two or three stgnatures from 
that learned body appeared at the opposite petltkm. Of 
that number, as was well known at the time, and as b 
now avowed by himself, was the name of Mr Forsyth. 
But Mr Forsyth*s strong and self-relying mind was not 
to be shaken by the absence of support. He haa, Sn hb 
" Political Fragments,** given the grounds of that vote, 
with a decision of senthnent which shoirs hb opInioM to 
have boon confirmed by the adversity of his party. 

It may be thought that a discussion of the Catimlio 
Question was never mere out of place than at presont. Hie 
matter bsettled beyond the possibility of retractation ; and 
we must now wait until we can judge of It by ita fruits. 
Still it b an Interesting enquiry^ how may we best eom- 
port o u rse l ve s under the change of drcumstanoeo ? On 
thb legitimate and important sul^ect, Mr Forsjrth^ ob- 
servations ara highly forcible and aeute. Into each an 
enquiry the propriety of what we have done, will, no 
doubt, inevitably obtrude Itself; but even on this much 
hackneyed theme, Mr Forsyth's lucubrati<»is will be found 
interesting, from their originality, learning, and apirlt. 

As a specimen of Mr Forsyth's style, we preeent our 
readon with the following passage. Speaking of those 
who have taken the Protestant side of the question, he 
pronounces the following eloquent eulogy : 

«« To many it is matter of even happy fortune, that tha 
spirit of evil has bestirred itself in their time. Danger U 
religion and liberty b one of the forms in which the Divine 
bounty scatters bleaslnffs among thousands. How many 
were passing through life with lukewarm indifierenoe to 
every exalted interest, whose minds have been roused, and 
their hearts made to burn within them, when they learned 
that the serpent which their fathen had trodden down atill 
livedo— that its deadly wound was heabdr-tfaat while in- 
troducing famine into every cottage, it had glided into high 
places,— nad broken down the barrien of religion and li- 
berty, and, llfling its head, was overlooking the land aa 
once more its prey ! These eventa try, and, in trving, they 
purify and exalt, the spirits of those men, wbetner In the 
cottage or the pabee,— the city or the field,-*-of high or low 
estate, whom Heaven has chosen, to resist or to re|Nenefa a 
guilty people, to become the vesseb In whom the sacred fire 
b to be preserved. WbatwouldeventheEarlofEldon him- 
self have been, but for the present timeof trbl ? No doabt an 
able, bborious, and j successful bwyer and judge; but still 
a mere tradesman, who had spent a life of toil amidtct the 
vulgar technicalities and drudgery of a most artificial sys- 
tem of law. Enemies he had, and erron and wrsngs mim 
human weaknesi^ like others, behadoonunittcd. ButUiere 
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a 4»y of gmce and of hiffa acoapCanoe, when be was 
cklled t* lofUer datiet; enabled to stand fortb to bit coun- 
try, and to after timet, as a cbampion of Protestantism—^ 
caose which could enn<d>letbe meanest and honour the hizh- 
tsL AU who joined him will bflraaft«r loolc bocic to that 
as to them a proud period, whaterer it may prove to their 
esoatiT and to future times. Let them persevere, and bo 
assnrra, thmi hers and hereafter thefar labour will not be In 
vaia."— Pp. 18I» 2i 

Ib Mr Forsyth's opinion, ** the worid is fai a revolo- 
fisnary state.** He dreads the p rogre ss of superstition 
and oppression, promoted by the advance of Catholicism 
hi Spain, Por t ug a l, Italy, France, nay even in Britain 
hcraelf ; although he doubts not that, at whatever expense, 
and after what struggles and sacrifices soever. Protestan- 
tism and liberty most triumph in our own country. 
£f«nts wiH pass onward, and the truth or error of these 
p re dlc tiDns will appear. To us belongs the gentler and 
happier task of watching, and fostering, and dissemlna> 
^aag, those peaceful and elegant arts which adorn dvflfaMd 



Sstoryqfl]^I}ediMeaadFaU of the Raman Enqnre. By 

Edward Gibbon, Esq. Vols. I V. Illustrated with 

a series of Maps, designed for the work. Edinburgh. 
John Thomson. 1829-30. 

Tbx preasnlcan be considered in the light neither of a 
pviadifOal pn b lioat i on, nor of a inlahed series, and only 
asan original work. In regard to its valuable Ulnstratious ; 
yii as wo hold in our view all meritorious attempts, id 
ths awttish press particularly, we think it right thus 
ssiiyacall pnbMs attsntfsn and appMhatisn «• this apl- 
rhsd and praiseworthy endeavour to give a completo edl- 
tisn of tiM above standard work. Seven volumes of the 
prspsssd twslve srs now published, an eighth being nearly 
nady, which Is at the rate of six volumes a-year. As 
hrmit has now proceeded, we can have no hesitation in 
«ying^ that the present is the most perfect edition of the 
** DssUna and Fall** whkh has yet appeared. It is a 
sfaifniar f a ct s ingi i l s r, bsoanse the defect, though firom 
ths in* acknowledgsd, was not before attempted fully to 
bsfSBSsdied, and of which many of our readers may not be 
aware, — that of the numerous editions of this most popular 



of Britisk hisfsrians, even the original quartos and octavos, 
published during the lifetime, and, in souke measure, 
under tho Inspection, of the author, not one was completed 
hi aQ its aooossary apparatus. Every one, in a very slight 
degrss studious of history, knows the importance of ac- 
curate geographical accompaniments in particular. To 
the MULSssity sf such appendages, no one could be more 
sHvo than the illustrious author himself; and we learn, 
frsas his published correspondence, that he had engaged 
ths ishihrsted D*Anville to construct an atlas purposely 
Cor his history. The task was undertaken, and, if ac- 
esmpRshed, would have precluded all subsequent attempU; 
bat the geo gr a pher died before it was commenced, and Mr 
Gibbon was obliged to supply the deficiency from resources 
at hand, seemingly little to his private satisfaction. Suc- 
ceeding publishers have only repeated what was from the 
ktgmning thus imperfect. The edition which we now 
nriew, with the superior advantages of extended know- 
bdge aod improved workmanship, has Uken up the Idea 
ef the original author, fulfilling his intention in a manner 
which, ire have no doubt, would have satisfied even his 
anxiety and intelligence. The maps are numerous, and 
isssediDfly well selected, embracing both classical and 
geography. Infinit^y superior in point of 
to those of Celluritts and Cluverius, these charts 
In correctness and fulness of detail, to those of 
D'Anville himself, whHe they surpass his best works, 
now so scarce, in beauty. The principal proprietor, and, 
ve bdieve, original prqjector, of the edition, is already 
vdl fcsM>wn to the public as having paid especial attention 
ts gssigfsplii«isl publication ; and the careful examinator 
viB find mash to praise in the practical skill with which 




the various geographical details are here combined, in ths 
mode of marldng the various routes and stations, and In 
discriminating ancient and modem names — for, in the 
chief maps, both are property introduced. 

As respects the literary merits of the undertaking, great 
pains have been taken in correcting the innumerable errors 
in the references and quotations, with which late editiona 
are so generally deformed. To assure the purchaser of 
deganoe and accuracy of typography, not to be surpassed 
at this moment In the British empire, we have only to 
infin*m him, that the volumes are firom the press of our 
own printer, Mr BaHantyne. Each volume, too, is strongly 
bound in green doth, with gilt back-titles ; so that, from 
the shslves of the bookseller, the work may at once bo 
transferred as a utefhl and not unomamental addition to 
any library. 



Weeds ami WUdflowere, By ths hrts Alexander Balfour^ 
author of ** Campbell, or the Soettish Probationer,** &c. 
&c With a Memoir of ths Author. Edinburgh.. 
Daniel Lixars. 1830. 8vo. Pp.280. 

TpEsi are the last relics of an amiable, honourable, and 
well-informed man. Mr Balfour was bom in Forfarshiro 
in 1767, and died in Edinburgh on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1829. No events of a very sti'ildng nature distin- 
guished his career. For the misfortunes incident to a 
mercantile life, he sought and found consolation in tb6 
pursuits of literature. Though not exactly eminent, ho 
was always respectable as a writer, and his name was 
well known beyond the immediate circle of his own ae- 
quaintaaces. One or two of his novels are fiivourites with 
ths rsading pnbUe; and his poetry, without being parti- 
culariy distinguishsd Isr itsbriUianey or vigour, possesses 
many quiet and unobtrusive merits. His ** Characters 
omitted in Crabbe*s Parish Register ** would have dona 
no discredit to the " Register** itself. The memoir pre- 
fixed to the present volume, and which, we are told, is 
from the pen of Mr D. M. Moir, is Judidously and tem- 
psrat^y w r itten, affording a oorrsct estimate of Mr Bal- 
four's abilities and character, and thus doing more for his 
nwrnory than could have been accompUahed hy ths gross- 
est fiattsry. The biographer sums up his narrative vrith 
the following passage, in the aentiments of which we 
heartily agree : 

^ HavlM given an outline of the U^ of the lats Mr Alex* 
ander Baliour, the reader may glean his general cha r acte r 
from It, without much diffictutv. If, as Seneca observes, 
a good man struggling with adversity be a sight worthy 
the admiration ofsuperior intellieences, the latter vears of 
Mr Balfour afford a noble mot al lesson. From toe time 
tkiat pslsy deprived our author of his locomotive powers, 
crippled bis handwriting, and ricariy deprived him of speech, 
he composed four volumes of poetry, of which two were 
pubiisbed : sixteen volumes of proas, of which thirteen 
were published ; besides pieces in a variety of periodicals, 
which would fill a nearly equal number. LiCt ft be recol- 
lected, that before this unfortunate son of genius commen- 
ced in earnest his literary career, the beydav of life was past, 
and his spirit damped, not oiily by the sudoen overcasting of 
his worldlv hopes, but by the pressure of adverrity. A mind 
constituted like his Is keenly alive to joy, and consequently, 
squally alive to the s o rr o w s which chequer existence^^* 
and or the latter he had his sharsb When, added to his being 
shut out from the ever-varyioff aspects of that fair creation, 
which for him had so many charms* we find long years of 
adverse fortune, with the innumerable evils directly or in- 
directly followinff in its train, and yet that he bore up with 
cheerful hope and pi«ius resignation, unweariedly exerting 
the fboulties which were left nim, we may be able to form 
some idea of the noble strength of his character. Instead of 
becoming sullen, morose, and envious of the felicity of which 
he could be onlv a spectator, his countenance bore a perpe- 
tual smile ; and the beiiiguitv of his hmrt continued to di- 
vulge Itself in the lenient joaffments he pnss^d upon meil 
and their anions. He entered cordiallv into the sodety of 
the young snd happy ; and never lost nb reliah fbr Inno- 
I cent nmuamxnts. 

^* Little else remains to be noticed of a life, which, aU 
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tiioofh taffidentlv eT«ntfiil to its pow mo r, mod those con- 
»ected with him by the doteit and teadereit of human ties, 
bad little to recommend it to the attention ot readera wtio 
delight in enterprise and bustle. It is more to be rf^psrded 
as a history of mind,—- of a mind, unsubdued by the wreclc 
of a bodily frame, and almost heroically persevering in its 
daily exercise. Let it also be rememben^d, that that exer< 
dse was always in defence of virtue^ and that he disdained 
to pander to the taste of the vicious. To his graven Mr Bal- 
foor carried the admiration of man]^— the respect of all who 
knew him ; and of his writings, it may be affirmed, with 
equal truth as of those of Thomson, that he left * no line, 
which, dying, he could wish to blot.' **— P. 88-91. 

As to the contents of the volume before us, they are 
snch as will not disgrace the author or his friends. Se- 
Teral of the prose Tales and Sketohes possess much inte- 
rest ; and the Poetry, which is miscellaneous, and diver- 
sified, is more than respectable. We are inclined to con- 
sider the address " To a Canary- Bird, escaped from its 
Cage,** which originaHy appeared in the Literary Journal, 
as among the best poetical pieces. The work is hand- 
sMiely printed, and has our best wishes for Its success. 



4 View of the Court of Chancery. By the Hon. Wil- 
liam L^ng Wellesley. 8vo. Pp. 8i. London. James 
Ridgway. 1830. 

Wc neither know nor wrt any thing about tiie Hon. 
William Long Wellesley. He laay be as black as his ad- 
Ter sa rie s represent him, or as Innocent as be dedarss him- 
•elf to be. The present pamphlet, and indeed kia whole 
condoct during the painful proceedings in the great ease 
Welledey venm$ Beaufort, prove him to be no very wise 
man : but that is no business of ours. There is, bow. 
«ver, a principle Invidved in these discussions, wkieh 
deeply interests every one who is, or may one day become, 
• fttker — every one who regards the Inalienable rights of 
fcanumity — every one who takes pride In the moral ebm- 
racter of his country : and but for this circumstance, we 
should not have soiled our paper with the most distant 
allusion to a case In which it seems to have been the great 
object on both sides publicly to bespatter each other. 

This is now the second time that the Conrt of Chan- 
very has seen fit to arrogato to itself the right to interfere 
between a fisther and his children ; and, under the pre- 
text that the former was, from his monl and religious 
opinions or conduct, unfit to have the charge of the latter, 
to withdraw them finom his superintending care. We 
wish to enquire, whether, in this intrusion into the sacred 
^vacy of domestic life. Chancery be home out either by 
the principles of abstract Justice or the law of England. 

In the first place, we would enquire how fiu> such an 
interference is justifiable on the principles of abstract jus- 
tice. Courts of law are either civil or criminaL The 
former are entitled to pronounce what is law In questions 
of disputed property, and to enforce, by the aid of the ex- 
ecutive power, obedience to their decisions. The latter 
are entitled to pronounce the sentence of the law upon 
those gross outrages against the peace and well-being of 
society, firom the perpetration of which it has been deem- 
ed expedient to deter men try the infliction of punishment ; 
and to insist that their domes shall be carried Into, exe- 
cution. The authority of neither the one nor the other 
extends beyond theee limits. They have no right to 
watch over our speculative opinions, to intrude into our 
kousehold arrangements, nor even to interfere with our 
moral conduct, however questionable, as long as we do 
nothing contrary to the express laws of the land. By the 
constitution of the country, every man is entitled to hold 
his speculative opinions, in morals or religion, unchal- 
lenged, provided he does not publicly attack the esteblish- 
«d church. By the same constitution, he Is entitled to 
manage his household affairs, and educate his children, as 
he thinks best, as long as he does not waste or alienate 
such property as they may have acquired Independently 
nf him— 4n which case he becomes aoienable to the dvil 




courte ; or inflict pain and suffering on their persons 
yond what Is justifiable under the plea of necessary 
rection — in which case he becomes amenable to the 
minal courts. And this is rightly <»^ered, both in resp«cfc 
to the moral character of the parent, and to the moraX 
training and happiness of the child. It is rightly ordar^e<& 
in respect to the moral character of the parent, for vnly 
the man who acte from the free impulses of his own besfcr^ 
and under the control of his own reason and moral 
is virtuous. The freeman may act wrong, but tlw 
cannot act right. That outward show of oorred 
which may bo produced hy the rigid enflMPoement of U 
en actm e nts , is not virtue — it is hot the soulless motion 
an automaton. Any attempt, tfaenfore, on the part «^£ 
the state, to control the aotionsof ItedtlaeBs, to 
them to an outward etiquette, ftnrtber than Is 
for preserving the peace of society, is degrading and 
moralising to the national character. Laws, whiek wosaU 
prescribe to a man that he must hold such opinions, 
act in such a manner, (not only in public, but within 
walls of his own-hoosdiold,) may make him a more 
complished hjrpocrite, but never a better man. But w« 
go further, and maintain that, even with regard to tl&o 
happiness and moral training of the child, the interfereii< 
of the stete Is Inexpedient. TThe severest blow that 
be infiicted upon a child's morale. Is separating htm (roi 
the fkmily circle, or diminishing, by the intrusion of m 
third party, the warm-hearted confidence with which b^ 
clings to his parent. There Is a time of life when tlio 
mind emancipates itself by a spontaneous effort, and seeks 
to form Ite judgmente independent of the authority on 
which It preriously relied. But every thing that fore-* 
staHs this period, and forces the child to judge between 
those to whom nature has attached him, and an abstract 
standard of right, before his faculties are sufficiently de* 
veloped, deadens the affections, without enlightening tbo 
mind. It is a like perilous operation la the moral world, 
to the untimely extraction of the fruit from the parent in 
the physicaL No artifidal fDstering can oompenmte the 
chilling of the vital heat, which is ite natural consequenoe. 
We would even go so far as to say, that no example, kovrw 
ever immoral, and no principles, however dangerous, eoolcl 
be half so detrimental to an ingenuous child, as a blow ao 
stunning to all his natural feelings. But we are net 
obliged to rest upon such an extreme argument. The la^r 
can only speak in general terms ; ite specUl application 
must always remain with the judge. The law can only de-. 
dare, that a parent of groes Immorality, at pemlcloiis 
opinions, shall not be Intrusted with the education of hie 
children ; and It must be left to the conscience and in-. 
telligence of one irresponsible man, to decide on the de.* 
gree of imntiorality or error which deprives a man of hie 
dearest and proudest privilege. In determining for the 
adoption or rejection of a law, we must often be guided 
by merely comparative preference. In this case, there- 
fore, even though we should admit the possibility of suds 
depravity in a fiither as would render the interference of 
a judge expedient, (a possibility wliich the advances of 
the age in every sort of mental culture Is rendering every 
day less probable,) still the danger accruing from the ro^ 
posing such a fearful power in the hands of one man must 
decide us against It. 

But we likewise proposed to enquire, whether the law 
of England recognised any such power of Interference in 
the Chancellor. On this questton, of course, we do not 
fed oursdves so free to speak as on the other. It Is a 
question of a difficult and complex system of law, to whidfc 
we are In a great measure strangers. Still we would 
venture to my, after careful enquiry, and with all dlfS- 
dence, that it does not appear to us that the Chancellor* 
or any English judge, has a right to remove children firom 
the care and education of their parent, on any other plea 
than that of their being exposed to personal violence. 
Lord Eldon claimed a right to interfere In the case of 
Wdledey agtidst Beaufort^ on the ground tbtt the Chan- 
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I to tbejnrbdletioiiof the Court of Wiirdt 
It may jottljr Yw doubted whether this be 
netiag that, bj the act 12 Charies II. c. 24> not 
mij that eoort, hat the very rdation between the King 
«i hia flahjeeta, npoo which its juriadietion rested, was 
r ahsafaliid Eren though we eonld believe that 
Mcrflar ataod now in the shoos of the old Court of 
he was Milj enlMed " to transaet aU the ailairs of 
ib( Tojal wards, idiots, and widows, ai It regarded ibeir 
ff^ertjf mmd im&rriage,'* Now the right of Jurisdiction 
■BBBsd bj the Chanedlor, in the cases of Shelley and 
Wdbdey, extended to aAdrs rfgarding the edticmtion of 
B lacha<o n e restricU the power of Chanosry in 
of the persons of inftnts, to the care of '* a 
ehOd who has no other goardiaB." Even tills 
, ower Is regtfded by HMgrave as having been 
ci^anBy a nsarpatlon. 

Oa the wbole, then, we are indlned to believe that the 
!%|t aiiugated to Hadf by the Court of Chancery, in the 
«■» of Shelley and Wellesley, is not warranted by the 
kv of EsflaiMl ; and we are fully convinced, that it is a 
cfKroachBient on the private rights at the sub- 
We h^ of our readers, that, in considering this 
they win not allow themodvee to be biassed by 
ma they may have formed of the conduct of Long 
r, or the prineiples of Bysehe Shelley. The rule 
by these dedsions Is fhr more general In ita 
We appeal to every CUher in the aristooraey 
we tncan nothing invMloos in so doing 
he would snbmtt his whole life In soeh a^oes- 
tfie to the review of sOMie ascetle pradsian, whom the 
of erebts may have plaeed on the woolsaek. We 
to the whole dissenting interest, whether they 
vhU lodge mmh a power of Interference in the hands of 
sUfot fior ^e eotaUisinneiit. We make no appUeathm, 
Be Inferenoe, hut wfe reeeuinend these our ob^ 
to the serious re i eetto n of the whole nation. 
^^ssoBCsaBasafiaeaBes 




Taa Familt Lueart. No. IX. — T%e Hittory qf the 
Jmm. Volume ILL Pp. 431. London. John Mur- 
my. 1829. 

Tkis vehnne ^odtaliiB the narrative of the deatrveflott 
if Jiii—ilf 111, and the Mstory of the Jewish people, after 
Ifey esttMd to hnve a land to Which their scattered tribes 
«s^ look bade as a home and a place of union. The 
kfatery of l3ie Jews raiiy be aptly divided Into three p». 
IMs : the first oo m p rtd ng the years which elapsed from 
Mooes to the conquest of Nchuchadnexzar — ^the high and 
^dmy state of Ae nation. The seeond, the time which 
l al gf en ed benrixt the talking of Jornsalem by Nebachad> 
aesar, and Its final des o Ull ott by Tltus-^-durlng which 
Ik tplrit of the people was as Inftrtor to what they for- 
Bofy evinced, as the ^ery of the second temple Is saM by 
the tnaplred writers to have been dimmer than tiiat of 
Bdsnon. The third, the long period during which the 
Jews have presented the anomalous appearance of a nation 
dsvly and Inseparably linked together, but without a 
himaerresClng-place. The materMs for a history of the 
frit period are patettt to all — they are no other than the 
i SSe rra l books of the i n spir ed vdume. So much has 
bem done during the last three centorles by the united 
lihodrs of critics and naturalists to elucidate them, that 
say ntsQ of sound Judgment, and a competent knowledge 
<f the labours of his predecessors, can scarodyfail to com- 
pile a dear and Interesting narrative of the fotes of the 
republic and monarchy of Isrsd. Mr Mllman has done 
kMre — he has told Ms story with a forvid dignity, worthy 
if the subject. The matvriale for a history of the second 
period are at once less complete and more diffuse. The 
^i«» ingenuity and research, however, has been expended 
en ibem by the learned, bbt with less satlsfoetory results. 
It h chlelly owlVig to this drcnmstance, that Mr Mllman, 
h hb account of tIAs period — ivhidi closes wHh the second 
thiptM' of tlte UiM VMme— Is liwhappy thn Id thatof 



the first. There are bnrsts of lofty doquence In It, and^ 
ia particular, some passages in his narrative of the siege 
of Jerusalem, equal to any thing in his first volume ; but; 
as a whde, the history of the second period is very unequaL 
The same remark applies yet more strongly to the history 
of the dispersed Jews. There are, as yet, podtivdy nd 
materials for a history of this period. The various now 
tices out of which It must be constructed, lie scattered In 
a thousand uncongenial repositories. They hare not, as 
yet, been sought out by the dnigence of the antiquary, of 
illustrated by the acumen of the critic In short, he who 
would write a history of the Jews since the destruction 
of their capital, must make up his mind to undergo the 
thankless drudgery of a collector of materials, as well aa 
the more pleasing task of arranging them in a lucid nar- 
rative. This is an undertaking for which neither the pe- 
culhu* talents nor habits of study of Mr Milman seem td 
have fitted him. He Is a man of extensive general read- 
ing. Just and liberal sentiments, and refined taste ; and he 
adds to these a powerful style of diction. But he Is de- 
fident in patient research and critical acuteness. He 
wants that power of long-continued noisdess application, 
which alone could enable him to consult the wide and he- 
terogeneous mass of legal enactments and contemporary 
dironides of different nations — the dreary tomes of church- 
fothers, and the records of ecdedastlcal councils — in 
which the fragments of Jewish history must be sought. 
Ho wants tho that crltiod tact whidi can discern between 
fable and truth by a story's own internal evidence. Ill 
ooo respect, however, Mr Milman*s work promises to be 
useful, over and above the liberal and talented sentiments 
which It inculcates. It shows how Uttls Is known of 
modem Jewish history, — it shows, by occasional gUmpse% 
what a deep Infiuenoe that despised race have had in 
bringing sodety to its present form ; and we hope, there^ 
fore, that it will prove a stimulus to some active mind to 
p ene tr a te yet more deeply into all its mlnotin. 



ElementM qf Generai Anatow^. Translated from the last 
edition of the French of P. A. B^ard, Professor (^ 
Anatomy to the Faculty of Medlcina in Paris. With 
Notesand Corrections by Robert Knox, M. D. F. R. S. £. 
Lecturer on Anatomy, kc Edinburgh. Madachlaik 
and Stewart. 1890. 

Akatomt and Phydology have been etudled with' so 
much seal and success on the Continent, that the Bilflsh 
student can now soarody attain a competent knowledge 
of his profession without referring to the researches of the 
mors distinguished French authors, wbo^ in prosecuting 
these sdences, have done honour to their country, and 
conferred lasting and invaluable services on the literature 
of medicine. It is but rardy that they who are engiiged 
in wandering through the more pleasant paths of literary 
enjoyment, find leisure to take a peep into the sdentlfie 
world, and estimate the labours of Uiooe who are there 
devoting their abilities^ health, and lives, to studying the 
best means for obviating or relieving the many lAfiradtlsa 
to which our ** mortal fiesh is heir ;" and hence it hap* 
pens, that so many talented and useful members of as» 
dety enjoy little of that fome to which they are entilkd^ 
In the medical profesdon, In particular, it la not to be 
expected that the public can duly or sofidently appredate 
the abilities and industry of those who, among their foh> 
low-labourers, are deservedly looked on as entitled te ail 
those honours which ought to reward genius, In whalam 
sphere it maybe exerted. These remarksapply, we eon* 
ceive, more espedally to many French authors, who have 
adorned the history of medical literature ; and to none are 
they more applicable than to Mondeur B6dard. 

B^dard died on the 6th March, 1825, at the early age 
of thirty-nine. The work now going on, called the Ar- 
chives Geiteralee de Midecine, Is the continuation of a pe*. 
rlodlcal commencod by hfm, under the title of Nouveau 
Jowmal de Midtcme* He ftlso co-operated In the 'com- 
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pUatioQ of the DMomtaire dea Terma de Mhdedm^ Cki- 
ryrgitf Pharmacie, &c., and was one of the principal edit • 
on of the Nouvean Dictknmaire de Midecme. B6clard 
iilcewiee published a Tolume of additions to the General 
Anatomy of Biohat, and, in 1823, bis EUmens dAnatomie 
OeneraUf of which the Toliime under reriew is a Anms- 
lation. 

There has hitherto undoubtedly been a want of some 
English dementary worlc of this kind, and the present is 
certainly calculated to supply that desideratum. "To 
meet the wants of my own class,** says the translator, Dr 
Knox, *' I some years ago peroeired the necessity, either 
of compiling a similar work to that of M. B^dard, or of 
delirering a course of lectures on General and Physiologi- 
^ Anatomy. Time and leisure, however, have been al- 
togetlier wanting for so laborious a task as the first ; tl^e 
extension of my winter course of lectures en the Descriptive 
Anatomy of the Human Body so as to embrace, in addi- 
tion, a course of General Anatomy, I quickly perceived to 
be impracticable. The alternative which remained, was 
to select for the attention of my pupils what I deemed to 
be the best of the numerous very excellent ">^""ft^« of 
General Anatomy which, from the times of Haller to the 
present day, have been added to the Continental medical 
literature. Without prejudice, and without a bias towards 
any particular doctrine or school, I could not hesitate in 
fixing on that of M. B^clard, which seemed to me to con- 
tain all that the student could possibly desire as an ele- 
mentary work.** 

. With these sentiments we most perfectly accord, and 
consider mueh praise due to tlie Editor, for having placed 
«o exoeUent a work as thb within tb^ reach of every stu- 
dent. The translation preserves &itbfully the sense and 
spirit of the original, whilst the notes and the appendix 
are valuable additions. We think it right to add, that 
]the publishers of this work deserve commendation for ha- 
ving brought out a production of so much value at so rea- 
sonable a price. Scientific worlis are tfi9 often, in conse- 
quence of their enormous cost, placed beyond the reach of 
many who would be desirous of having them in their 
possession. 



1829 : A Poem, By Edward W. Cox, Author of « The 
Opening of the Sixth SeaL** London. Samuel Maun- 
der. ISmo. Pp. 124. 

Mft Cox informs us, in his Preface, that this " is not 
a satire^ for it is deq>ly tinctured with sadness ; nor is it 
»n elegy, for Its gravity is everywhere interspmed with 
gaiety.** He has therefore called It *< A Poem ;** and if 
the public approve of this attempt, be proposes to continue 
it, under the several tiUes of " 1830,** *' 1631," and so on, 
ad it^aiihan. We are not quite sure, however/ that be will 
receive encouragement suflSdent to authorise this exten- 
sion of the work. There are a good number of spirited 
passages in the Poem, but, on the whole, it Is not pointed 
or mettlesome enougli. The author seems afraid to be 
caustic, and he has little or no turn for humour. He 
touches upon many subjects of interest, but, in general, 
too tamely. We find references, in the table of contents, 
to the Opening of the Session of Parliament — Catholic 
Questkm — Dukeof Wellington — Parliamentary Portraits 
— The Drama — Fanny Kemble — Literature— Literary 
Portraits— The P^odicals— Fashionable Novels— The 
Arts — Education — Infiuit Schools, 8cc &c ; but, for the 
most part, we do not find that the passages which illus- 
trate these topics contain any thing very new or striking. 
The following lines, concerning the quantity of Literary 
Memoirs wliich it has become fashionable to publish, are 
among the best we can find : 

" Lo ! where a thousand long-liMed fellows stand, 
Each with two weighty volumes in his hand, 
Of < Memoin,* ' Reminiscences,' ' Remains,' 
The fine-spun cobwebs of unhealthy brains. 



Here Lives of Rev. A*s and B^e are nm(^ 
To the last letter of the Alphabet ; 
Biographies of village pastors, men 
Who lived and died, we luiow not where nor "wl 
Scarce can a canting fool or madman die, 
But brother blockheads print his history ; 
And stupid letters, rhymei^ and unknown 
Give to the press instead of to the fiaraes. 
May not an aonesl fool depsrt in p ea c% 
Gods ! witlMNit ukaking books on his decease ? 
Why from his tomb is torn the rotting deed. 
To show the world the weakness of his bead ? 
The law of libel, strict enough, Heav'n knows I 
Why does it not take cognizance of those 
Who fear not to defhme departed friends, 
And damn the dead to gain their private ends?** 

We think Mr Cox possesses talents above par ; bat hl« 
forte lies in graver and more didactic writing. 



Geschickte dee ItSmischen Bechts im MiUdaJtar» 
Friedrich Carl von Savigny. Fiinlter Band. I>a« 
drevzehnte Jahrhundert, Heidelbei;g ; bey Mohr. 
1829. 8vo. Pp. 574^ 

History qfthe Civil Law in the Middle Agee. By F. C 
von Savigny. 5th volume. Thirteenth ceotoiy. 

Whkm Mr Cathoart*ki exeeUent tmnsbitlon of tlie firat 
volume of this work appeared, we slated our oonvicti<m 
that it was of too solid materials to beeome popohir in 
this country. We regret to think thai ofur antieipatloa 
has proved correct, and that there Is little or no ehrafio of 
the remainder of Savlgny's history appearing in an Eng- 
lidi dressk We regret this, because hia inveatlgatlons 
haere thrown an entirely new Ught on the csn s titotiopal 
and literary hbtory of the middle agesb That the rend- 
ing public would have made use of hIa writings; to free 
tfaemaelvee firom eertain erNneous i mpteasle ns roapeet-> 
ing the Uslory of that period, might have been too 
mueh to expect, even tho ugh the book had been p r eie ol e d 
to 4hem in their own bungoaga; but the selentillc part of 
the community, from whcnn the great body take their 
opinions on trust, might have leamed enough to p rev ent 
them freim misleading their oonfiding disciples so much 
as they have hitherto done. For the minority even of 
the iBief many of whom have too much neglected the 
German, we fear the work is, in Its original kngoage, n 
book sealed. It ie but little that our limits permit ns to 
do in the way of maldng our countrymen acquainted wHh 
the oontentsand merits of this History of the Roman Law 
in the Middle Ages^ hut that little shaU be cheerfully 
done. 

The first vrtane (as we formerly mentioned) oontaina 
an introductory sketch of the constitution of Eoropeui 
society under the Romm sovereignty, during the fifth 
century. To this succeeds a civil history of the different 
states which were erected on the ruins of the empire. 
The history of their institutions, for the dispensation of 
public and private law, is the prindpai Ingredient ; but 
in order to give a clear view of this aulject, the author is 
under the necessity of entering Into details, which convey 
an accurate Idea of the whole eocial rektions of the pe- 
riod. The second volume (which has not yet lieen trans- 
lated) narrates the manner in which a knowledge of the 
laws of old Rome was pr eee r ved in the succeeding dynas- 
ties,— in the more ephemeral, till the period of their ex- 
tinction,— In thoee of more robust and enduring consti- 
tutions, down to the period at which we have the earlieat 
authentic accounU of the University of Bologna. The 
third volume commences with the twelfth century. The 
author now narrows his field as he draws nearer the main 
subject of his work. To a short preliminary discussion 
<m tlie revival of legal studies in Europe, succeeds a de- 
scription of the constitution of the Lombard cities, as 
contradistinguished from those of the Exarchate, which 
had remained longer under Grecian supremacy. The 
constitution of Bologna Is explaUied at more detail, both 
because, not having passed with the rest of the Enrcbate. 
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its poUtiod d0Tdo|Miient Ii 
to'it^^'uia bMMiM H It tlM dtjfai wlileharoM 
■Ami ef law lul we q twnt to thedownftll of Roma 
which gare Its form to almost all tho nst. 
laid this famwiatloo, tbo author enters at oonsl- 
dkun Into the earlf history of the Italian and 
oaiveraitica— flMieing more rapidly at what were 
I laapertsnt hiadred ins tlto tio n s of Spain and 
He tells the story of their gradoal origin, their 
^ , Mid nodes of study ; and, in doing so» he 
confine himsdf to the mere school of law, bat 
a picture of the whole literary enrtion of the 
The fiwrth and fifth Tolames ciniiin sash no- 
bo coUeeted of the Ures and wiWags of those 
known by the name of the Glossators, 
the most distinguished praetieal and scientific 
•f Italy, from the origin of the legal school in 
down te an adTanced period, ofi the thirteenth 



which Sarigny i^raaAi Ae coarse of 
kh work TolatiTe to the political wihH— i and literary 
MiMtf of the eloTcnth, twelfth, andthjfffnth eentories, 
m as«ii and interesting. In partieeJaf^ what respects 
iW^loryof Italy tlMTows light on wariMiii has hitherto 
bem dnic in the origin of the indepon^MM^ power, and 

m Italian repulHsai Mnratori and 
antHoaries of ^Ihat natloo had arilMlsd i 





for the elaeadatio» of that latricate 

lie stiU nnpablishsd in the arehiipes and 

Itbnvios of Italy. Bat ao one bad made a 

ef them till. Savigny. The prerioas wrhen 

of tho Itallaa statee — Sismond, Dora, 

were men whoee literary habits had euU 

msre than their powera of patient re- 

V whoee judgment was warped by 

opialens, and who saw, in the history of ths 

nothing bat a mirror reflecting an esaet 

ef tho political contests of their own tisMs. 

IW history of the early an h r era i ti es and teaehen of 

Itily ie oliU m o r e interesting, at showing the prsrious 

hiJliirilHsl easrcise which had preporsd Italy to rake it- 

§iU, im the eooiee of one short csntory, to an oosineoce in 

«t and literature wlikh has since been ea r p a sss d in no 

and e^oalled in few. It is, perhape, stiU a pre- 

miotake to look upon Italy's triumpbaat exertioas 

im vt and tho 6sfle0 UUrti m profeeding firom the midbt 

«f a duh and barbaroos age. Tliis woald be contradict- 

iig the general analogy of natare. We often beor tbe 

vmm of poetry In a rude nra, but such poetry is like the 

jpMtnaoems and inartificial nolM of tho wood -bird, gush- 

iig teth in snatchm and frag ments Complete and 

kigUywfiniehod poems, and, aboTS all, the works of the 

m^btr arts^ painting, and music, prooeed only from an 

^B rfoieled by prerioas inteUectoal and moral dlscipliae. 

We may not, perhaps, bo going too iar when we my, 

tint in the greater number of lastanem poetry has been 

tuiamed with meet soeooM, when adsgree of rekxation 

Ind already crept insidioasly into the inteUeotoal and 

▼ifear of a nation. Poetry may bo iriowod in 

npeet as simihur to the mplings which shade, with 

livta« Tardure, the deoay of a stately cathedral, or 

ta the fiaaUng cheek and flaihiiig eye, whkh tall, by their 

aaaarthly beattty» that diaeaae k gaawiag at the heart of 

tbe yeonf and beantifuL Viiyil and Horaoe lived In 

tbe tiaae of Rome'etranaition from fireedom Udeapotiam ; 

C^rvaatea, Do Vcga» Calderon, came, after tbe fi^ae epirit 

§i Spain had been tamed ; and the fiiireet flowera of Ita- 

fiMi peeoy were wreathed rooad tbe brow of thoee who 

Btrnek dewn their coontry'a independence. As thesehool 

ia which the wits of Daato and Petrarch were sharpen. 

ad, and their inteUecU braced, theee old gkssators would 

Is worthy of oar attention, eren w«o it not in them 

that we are to look for the genns of thoss legal and poli- 

liml doetrinm which hare given its form and Impulm to 



Ecfmomfof^HandiamdFeeijFhtgenandThes; whidk 
indudei the iVepoilioR, TVeotmciil, on^ Cure of Conu^ 
BwmimUf and Defbrmed NtdU ; the Removal of Ex^ 
creKenee e , euperfhunu Hmre, FredAe$y Pimples, BMchietf 
and other Eitraneoms Eruptums ; with tafe mid certain 
Methods of rendering the Shin White, Soft, and Dd^ 
cate, without Detriment to Heath, By an Old Army 
Surgeon. London. Effingham Wilson. 1830. F^ 

The frontispiece to this book represents a gentleman in 
a fashionable morning dress, paring the nail of his big 
toe. He rests his right foot upon his left thigh, and per- 
forms the operation with a very evident degree of com- 
plaoency and self-satlsiaction. The title>page, which we 
have copied above, taken in connexion with this frontis- 
piece, conveys an accurate idea of the work. One of the 
sections begins thus : — " Corns have received various 
names, as hard, soft, black, and bloody corns.** To all 
those who are interested in either hard, soft, black, or 
bloody corns, we recommend the volume. For our own 
part, not a com ever invaded joint or toe of ours, and we 
do not care one farthing, therefore, for *' plasters to pre- 
vent corns,** for ** tried medicines to take away corns,** or 
for '* recipes to kill corns." Editorially apeaking, how- 
ever, we are bound to feel for all ; and we can safely state, 
that this book contains some curious information, wfth 
here and there a passage not unworthy of our friend tho 
author of the " Simplicity of Health ;** auch, for example, 
as the following erudite sentence concerning the bathing 
of the feet : — " The feet may he bathed in warm or cold 
water, at various temperatures,** The chspter which ap- 
pears to us the most amusing, b that which contains a 
history of the rise and progress of gloves, by which It ap- 
pears that gloves are at least as old as the time of Homer, 
and that they were generally worn by the Greek and 
Roman exquisites. 



A Grammatical Collection of Phrases and Idioms, syi- 
tematically arranged, so as to import a progressive 
knowledge of the Practical and Critical Parts of Me 
French Language, For the use of the Edinburgh Aca^ 
demy. By C. P. Buquet, Master in the Edinburgh 
Academy, and Author of the '* Nouveau Courede Lit- 
tereture.** Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd. I83a 8vo. 
Pp. 208. 

This lean excellent practical introduction to the French 
knguage. The prefatorial essay contains a brief exposi- 
tion of the alphabet, and tbe various marks and accents 
which puiBk the young beginner of French ; a soccinbt 
and satisfiMtory expoeS of that apocalyptical diaptsi^ tho 
French verb ; and a large vombuUry of the Indeclinable 
words. The phrases and Idioms are so arranged as to 
lead the student imperceptibly from the uae and under- 
atanding of the aimplest conatruction, to the apprecktion 
of the moat recondite nlcetlea of French expremion. It 
k a work calculated to give the young auch a practical 
oodmumd of the language, aa will enable the teacher to 
explain ita princlplea, with aome hope of being under- 
atood. It ia, at the eame time, a work over which few 
can gknoe without being atruck for the thousandth time 
with the delicata and aubtle refinementa of the French 
tongue. Although in a comparatively humbk depart- 
ment of philology, the rolume doea no dlacredit to the 
high teatimoniak to Mr Buquet*a literary character which 
obtained for him the aituation he now fills. 

Synopsis on Methodical Nosology. By the kte IVofeaaor 
W. Culien, M.D. Two vok. in one; 1. Latin, 2. 
Engliah. Transkted, corrected, improved, and en- 
larged with a new Class of Cutaneous Dkeases. By 
Edward MilUgan, M.D. Edinburgh. Maclachkn 
and Stewart. 1830. 

Da MiLUOAN is already known to the public as the 
author of an improved and valuable edition of Cekus, and 
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also M the tnuiaUtor of Itfn}widia*i Conpoifdtam of Fby- 
siology, which we lately roeommeoded to our nedioal 
readers, as an excellent translation of that deserredlj po- 
pular work. We have now to call their attention to his 
present edition of CuUen^s Noeolofy, which is aoeompa- 
nied with an English translation, and publishad as a 
poclcet companion. Dr Millifan has carefoUy preserred 
the spirit, as well as the letter, of Cullcn*s text, and has 
simplified and acyusted the definitions, so as to render the 
recollection of them easier. He hasadded a synoptical table 
of the genera and species, with their corresponding appel* 
lations in the Nosology of Mason Good, which cannot fidl 
to be acceptable to all who may adopt the nomenclature 
of that author. The learned translator has also added a 
fifth class of cutaneous diseases, and some additional ge- 
nera that hare lately been described. To those practi- 
tioners who may have occasion to consult the Nosology 
of Cullen, we recommend the present edition, as by far 
the most correct and most conrenient in point of size that 
has yet been publislied ; and as the text has been adapted 
to the most recent and enlightened views of disease, we 
apprehend it will become an indisjtensable auxiliary to the 
student of medicine. 



The Sckotar*s Introduction to MenhantM* AecomUSf prae- 
tiealfy adapted to the Use of Schoob, (fc. The whole 
exemplified vpon a newht-crranged prwapUf to facilitate 
the Improvement of the Learner. By George Reynolds, 
Writing Master, Christ's Hospital. London. Hurst, 
Chance, & Co. 1829. 8vo. F^ 119. 

We hare looked over this treatise upon Merchants' 
Accounts with much satisfaction. It is arranged upon 
a new and simple plan, by which the scholar, instead of 
being made to copy mechanically the journal and ledger, 
is placed under the necessity of actually studying the sub- 
ject before him. We recommend the work to the atten- 
tion both of teachers and men of business. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MT GREAT.ORANDMOTHER*8 RBMINISCSNCE8. 

JSy Eobert Chambers^ Author of the** Traditions of 

Edinburgh,** ffc 

Mr great-grandmother was not of a cynical or austere 
disposition, but rather cheerful, talkative, and benevolent 
In this, I must confess, she difiered from many other old 
Scottish ladies of her time, whose character, In general, 
displayed a ywj bitter rind. But it could be accounted 
for, on the supposition that all the natural affections of 
her heart had been developed and brought into action by 
her numerous domestic relations, and had not again been 
chilled or soured by accidental circumstances. Fortu- 
nately for me, in all our intercourss she was uniformly 
kind and communicative. 

The three months which I spent with her ladyship, 
previous to engaging in the unsentimental horrors of the 
High School, were assuredly the most pleasant of my 
life. They were almost alti^ther devoted by us both to 
my initiation In all the mysterious family secrets of my 
anoestry, to her relations of which my juvenile curiosity 
ever inclined a willing and ready ear. My great-grand- 
mother's memory reached back quite distinctly to the era 
of the Union, when she was a girl of eight years of age, 
and she preserved all the more remote reminiscences of 
her father, who had been in^ubiic life a short while after 
the Restoration. She had anecdotes at third hand of the 
Civil Wars, and even a fisw shadowy outlines of the time 
of James the Sixth. From her husband, who hdd a high 
judicial office in the reign of George the First, she had 
derived many uitcrvstliig ftoecdotes of the gorernincBt of 



Seotlaad feem the Union downwards ; and from faareartf 
female aequatntanee, she had pieked op as mveh Irfondar/ 
acaadal of the latter end of the oeventeenth oent«ry, as W 
perhaps at this moment afieat respectli^ the whole worlc 
of our own day. All theM tradMonary sisns were ikithJ 
fully committed to my memory, -which thus beoame eni/ 
cumbered with many uniwtriHgible, bat yet distlnctl/ 
impressed pictures, of which the real meaning kas oolt^ 
since dawned upon bm gradoally, as I grssr op, mnd as F 
happened to find them IHasCrated in the eenne of liisto«l 
riod resear^es. ^ 

Imagine the delicious dreams of romance in -srtaksh Ik 
thus indulged. I was raw trmn my ooontry casdoy w^beroM 
a venerable copy of Bnchanan's Seotlaod, with portraita^ 
of the Roberts and the Jameaes, (almost my only rciid«"4 
ing,) had given my mind a dedded turn for retroapectlvoi 
contemplatiol), and where my other great-grandnaothei^a* 
ballads had tinged my whole sool with the brlllimit Iraes i 
of romance. My temperament was naturally livdy and i 
faodfttl, and bere^ placed In very contact with one who i 
had herself seen an age of aomedilsg Iflm chivalry, and i 
been in the presence of others who had almost seen it in i 
its vigour, I felt as if I lived a cen tur y before my time, i 
and moved amidst the awful ghosts of those whom I had i 
ever been aeoustomed to think of as the heroes of an In- i 
conceivably glorious age, long past from mortal ken. 

This pa ss io n f or in me it aflsoonled to sn t h w a s fed \ 
in no small dfigree by my great-grandmother taking me 
to visit many ci the real scenes of her stories, whleh were 
neither more nor less than the stre e ts , doses, and houses 
of the Old Town of Edinbogh. This very eurlous and 
wonderful place, of whieh she pr e se r ved inmuMrahla 
local aneedotes, always filled me with a sort of awe. The 
first chee 1 ever entered vms Aat memoraUeooe In which 
the old episcopal chapel wassitaated, when the narrowness 
of the passage, its tortuosity, the stupendous height of the 
buildings on both sides, their blaek and anH^pie appear- 
anee, tiie rtiligious rubrics here and there interspersed, and 
the prcgeetions above, which scarcely left an Inch of sky 
in view of a speetator from the bottom, overwhelmed me 
with an indefinable feeling of more than admiration. 
My great-grandmother, in time, and as her Increasing 
infirmities would permit, wnllnwl with me through many 
such, and pointed out what had in her early days been the 
resftdencee of the noUe and the wealthy, and were now 
reduced, by the change of manners and fashions, to ao- 
commodate only the mechanic and the poor. There vms 
scarcely a cbse of which she could not tell some strange 
traditionary anecdote. Slie once pointed out a reoees in 
a court somewhere behind the Lawnmarket, where, when 
a girl, she had one night seen two gentlemen fight each 
other with swords, for a good while, till one of them fisll, 
and the other fied. *< We were all horrar-etruck,'* she 
said ; ^ lor there happened to be no man person in the 
house to go out and part them, exoepC the livery laddie, 
that wadna steer f^rae the kitohen-nenk ; but, hearing tlie 
groans of the wounded gentleman, we Ldies went down 
stairs In a body, with candlee, and found him dead, Ibr 
the sword had gone quite through bis bade, and the gut- 
ter ran with Uood down (as we afterwards heard) to the 
very North Loch. He was a hvd's son, and there was 
a feud about him between hie famUy^^nd somebody that 
was blamed fsr his death, many a long day after. Never 
shall I forget that nights— there's the Tery step, outside 
of that stair-fit, that his head waa lying on, wl* Its lang 
enrlsd hair and thrawn white face, when we came down 
andsawhim!'' As I shuddired at this learftd sketch of 
past times, and gased on the localltieB with a strange and 
thrilling interest, she pulled me away with her stent, 
bony arm, calling me, in her old homdy phraee, a ** daft 
eallant," thoi^h I know she was In eeeret immensely 
p le ase d at the attention which I paid to her etorlee. 

I wae greatly atraok one day, in the eonrae of a tout 
through some very anti4|CM and rulnont piaeas, whMi her 
ladysh^ happened to itomUe upta thclwnw In whidl» 
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)«AU^ihe ki« ftUflB iB love with iMT hoAbMid. It 
vsf up alain, aad M BMD-lMldfif ML abode* 
■oi fam^ino tke poMibility of U*« nrtfr hatiaf 
of frriiloiMUe reirela. On Moeadiiif to 
haigh t, w« ontored a lobby, of whSeh tbt walla 
wkb a UotelMd «nd dirty whHe» and bo- 
di acwind. From tbia aarcral doora and paa- 
and it wM eridflot that oaab of tbeae 
to the iMMtaiion of a aoporata fivnUy. 
at firat pnaaled how to proceed, tat 
yovth abe bad been quite lamiUar with the 
M ■ow otfiMnrnd that the internal arrangemeota 

Y aabdlYiaieoi bad taken alace. 
original apartments oonld aeareely be reeof - 
abe WM quite elear npon, .and that 
the ^anclng-foeak had windoara wlikh oy)»- 
the North Loch, << for I mind,** said she, <' alW 
> I M dadcnd tba.ftr8t danee with my dear lord, be hand- 
I dmt to a oeat in the nevk o* the window, and there lat 
yatiy down beside me. I loolLed ower to Bareford^ 
(lor it waa a liaBiarr oYoning, and not dark,) pre- 
, wT nay talo, no to heed him, but to bp qnit^ U'en 
If vT the bits o* innooettt hunbe that were a* daunderin' 
phiea, where there's naethiiif noo Irat a \Ag 
Toon, as they cat, fa* o* wylie-tod writers. 
kai say lord ohstrrsd me looldn* at tike lambe— oil, he 
ssi a pkasant many and then Yory yonng, bnd new put 
m ths bcftch ; yet ho waa grare and learned beyond bis 
it ill eat a man o* bis character and profession 
aiU J thinga to a silly laasie, that bad narthing 
kt viBHy mtd. uunamari in her head. HowoYer, he was 
m waimam to please me, that be began and spak some 
b*w« aboat innoeeace, and pastoral life, and the sweet- 
Ml o* thae bonny creatures that I saw ower the Locli. 
Ksv, I wMon tbinkin* at a' about either ae thing or 
Mibtf a* tho tifloo bat himaell, and was juat in a Iiind 
•* laYarie aboirt Mm indeed; but at hHt, bsarin' hfan 
the aa >eg<i iei t o* the Iambs, and ssein* him 
partlcnlar ane, that loolced Yery plomp and 
bypy, I w^as obliged to master np some answer to 
la lOTdahip, and, in my confusion, witat d*ye thinlc, I 
■ii, Sandy ? Man, I drew a Jang breath, and said, 
* Tsi, my lord, I da remy that ane wad mak' a Yery sweet 
imkpiet 3if Areadkn swain waa quite dumfoaaded, 
iri 1 heard him cjacaUte, * Ob, Lord !* in a kind o'bor- 
nr. But I aocm brought him about again, and matters 
>* proceeded gaQy enough for a few months, when we 
•■e liappily married.** 

We proeeeded to explore one of the dark passages bo- 
fcct M^ and fcnoiddng at a door, which was opened by a 
littiegirl, entered a small apartment with one window, 
atteh in reality did command a yIow of the New Town, 
rpsa our entrance, an aged spectacled dame, in coarse, 
hit dmn dothea, roae from a table at which she appear- 
d to be reading a large Family Bible, and coming for- 
vsd, reapoetfttlly enquired our business. My great- 
frmdasothoTy apologistng for our intrusion, brieily stated 
ite mrisaitjr respecting this Yery remarlmble old bouoe, 
vUeh had been the habitation of some of her best and 
lenda, was the sole occasion of our Yiait, and 
a hope that tlie few moments of our stay would 
m pat her to much inconYenienoe. The woman, who 
siiaud to be the retired serYant of some person of ranlc, 
apBcd in Ycry polite tome, that we were eKoeedlngly 
to gratify our cnrioeity, and OYon proceeded to 
OS ronnd the apartment, of which the roof 
nd eemleea, aa she showed ns, were ornamented with 
atneoo-work. But my great-grandmother ex- 
Ittde eurioeity respecting these, which she de- 
^ni to bo modem-antiquee, and begged to be allowed 
Ik dt a finr aMmenta in the reosm of tbe window, wliieh 
lb naiignised to be that through whkb she had aesn the 
hobs of fiarsfiird*^ Parks. A chair being placed, her 
Uj^p aoi down, with feeUnga oYldenUy not a Uttle 
adud, while the old woaaa retired to the other tod of 



the roDOH and I alaod attent it a little distance, in 
pectatiea of her remarks upon the scene. 

** Tes, yee, Alexander,** eaid she, «< this is tbe Ycry whl- 
dow I spoke of; for, in thie thick old pane, I aee— .what I 
remember haYing then aeen— the name of my scbool-aa- 
qaaintaaee, the Hon. George ., who was the aecoiid 



of tlie noble proprietor of this boaee. A gallant young 
he waa, and was killed in a duel at Leyden, when 
stadying there for tbe Scots bar. Hsresat I, seYenty-Hsar 
years age, a light hnaie o* sixteen, wi* die blctom on tay cheek 
and pride in my lieart ; and there sat my fnture huaband* 
your great-grandfather. Lord Kittleghame, that has been 
in hb graYS ain* the year twenty-nine. Little did I then 
think of sitting here agahi at this thne of day, an anM 
wife^ with a great-grandchild by my aide, and aie a 
changed warld a* round me. Gin Tboona the Uiymer 
himadl bad told me wliat waa to come to paas, I wad 
haYe ca*d him a baYorin fboL Bat naebody can ima- 
gine etrange enough things fer futority no to bring about. 
Tbcre*s that New Town, that naebody thooght would 
cYor be a town at all — ^ye see, it*s balf-a>mil^ lang al- 
ready, and may be a liale aae or they be done wi't Na^, 
they're maybe bom that shall see itta*en dowii to tbe eea, 
and oYcn ower to Fife, nae sajrin* ; and then tbe Frith of 
Forth will be a kind o* new North Loch for them to 
mak* brigga ower. Speakin* o* tbe Nor* Loch, there was 
a atory told i* my day, that a poor old woman once at- 
tempted to drown herself in it, bat was preYented in a 
Yery singnlar way. She waded in a gay bit, till her 
large wide stiff hoop, being buoyed up by tiie water, caiC 
ried her off her feet, and then the wind blew her awa^ 
acrses the Loch, quite safe and erect, but cryin* a* the 
time for hdp; and when alie landed on the other aida^ 
she was eom]^etely reconceeled to lifo, and it b said afaiB 
liYed with her family for many yean after, though aim 
neYcr got another name till her deean* day, bat Nof^ 
Loch Tibbie. 

** But that*s no to tbe point,** continued my great- 
grandmother,' looking round the room, and sunreying 
its humble furniture,— << To think o* this house, that 
was ance the entailed property and residence of Lord 
, and waa said to have been built for a town- 
house to his ancestor the Regent , bdng now 
such a wretohed abode! It beats a* prent. ^J^ the 
many gay and grand sights that I liaYO seen here ! This 



a large room tlien, and the panels were a* coYorfc 
ed with lieautiful paintings and mirrors. I haYO aeen 
country dances here, with six-and-thirty couples in tbenn. 
A' the nobility o* the town used to come, and ladies with 
such hoops, that they could not stand closer to each other 
than at armli length, while their heads were dreesed up 
like tbe Yery Tower o* Babel Itsell. My troth, dress wan 
dress in thae days ! There was a band o* musicians at 
that end — ^Ylolin players, amateur and professional, witht- 
out number, Yrith tbe ingenious MacGibbon on tbe haut- 
boy, and the liYely-fingered Crumbden on tbe harpaichord. 
Some gentlemen of birth and fortune, between tbe dances^ 
entertained tbe company with gratuitous performancea on 
their own faYourito instruments, accompanied by ladies 
who ooidd sing. There was Mr FUconer of Fhesdo on 
tbe flute, Bfr Seton of Pitmeddin on the Ylolin, and Mr 
Chrystie of NewbaH on tbe yIoI de gambo ; and as Ibr 
ladies, there were some of Crumbden's pupils, whose Yery 
grand-daughters have, to this day, a finer hand upon tha 
harpaicbord than others. No such agreeable gentlemen 
or ladles now-a-days, nor such musk neither! Thert 
were naething then In Yogue but gnde anld Scots airi; 
auch as GUderoy, TU never leave thee, She ro$e and let wm 
m, and The bridegroom grot, which were a' played in at 
dmple a style as when they were first ottered by their 
shepherd-authors on the mountain side. Miss Balllle of 
JarYiswood, bfterwards Lady Murray of Stanhope-^ 
though her fbther was a Whig, I maun do h^ Jnattee in 
this— die sung the ^aintlYe ung of Twetedaide— not tht 
new-fiumkd kd Cniwford>Y«rtl«Py biKaiy Lord Yett«r^ 
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»4a 9o sweet and touohlng a Bniiiier> that ajre whoo she 
came to the last line •* the ▼erse, ' 1*0 lay ny banes ftr 
- Arae the Tweed,* the hale company shed tears ; and indeed 
naebody could bear to hear her sing it, for they were sae 
sore of making fools of themselyes before It was done. 
She WM oertainly a sweet creators. Lady Murray, and 
oaold write fine sangs herssll ; we were always on 'good 
terms, and used to critioise each others Tones with great 
good-hnmour. She was ill-set wi* Sir Aleiander, who 
was quite mad. She onoe told me, that the first of their 
unhappy quarrels took place three or four days after they 
were married — it was i* the year ten, and that make me 
an auld woman. They came to live in the Parliament 
Square, which was not then altogether rebuilt after the 
great firs o* the year naelhing ; and upon Lady Murray 
ea pres s ing some uneasiness at the disturbance occasioned 
by the sound o* the maaon*S hammers 1* the morning be- 
fore rising, Sir Alexander told her that it was a rery 
pleasant sound, and that she must Just endeuTour to think 
it wo, else there would be nae peace between them. Was 
aa that fine treatment lor ayoung wife i* the hinneymoon ? 
But l*m wanderin', as usual, frae the pohit. Ay, ay, I 
was dessriUng theentertainments gisnat bails in thaedays. 
Howerer, I see we're just disturbing this good woman, 
and it is time we were liame at Teriot Row, to prepare 
for the ladies I expect to-night to tea and earda.*' 

Slie rose and moved into tlie centre of the i^Mortment, 
wlMBy as she stood a £iw moments in oonfsrsation with the 
old woman of the house, I eould not help contrasting in 
idea her tali, antique, laded flguke, half stooping orer her 
'Uaok square-headed cane, and som>unded by the humble 
-fumiture of a poer dwdling, with the bewitching IotcU- 
noss and stately graces which were ascribed to her person 
in youth, wlien she mored liere, the centre of a wlude 
system of animated beauties, now long forgotten in the 
dust, and giring additional oharms to a scene of magni- 
ficent festirity. 

She seem*d like one who treads alons 

Some banquet- ball deserted. 
Whose ligbts are fled, whoss garlands dead, 

And all but she dc|»arted. 

The old woman soon getting into the full tide of goa» 
^p with my venerable relation, we were detained a few 
jninutes, during which It turned out, that this aged per- 
son had been head-aenraut to the noble family who for> 
jnerly posssssed this mansion, and now lived retired in one 
of its garrets, upon a small pension allowed to her by one 
of its members, who had survived with life and fortune 
the wrecking period of the Forty-five, She seemed a 
<€omplete specimen of the old Scottish domestic — attached, 
garrulous, and polite. She had a formality in her man- 
ner, which went far beyond the utmost limits of modem 
good-breeding, and, though miserably infirm, was not 
without a certain degree of state! iness in her personal ap- 
pearance. She was dressed with remarkable neatness, 
and wore a necklace of lammer beads, to which a small 
crucifix of gold was attached. What rendered her at 
once interesting In my romantic eyes, she had been 
wounded, in the year 1745, by a shot finom the Castle, 
directed at the coach of her rebellious master, in which 
ahe was, when it entered the city* in broad day, by the 
West Pert, then in possession of a Highland guard ; and 
she could tell many anecdotes of that year, so remark- 
able for having heard the last laint trumpet-note of as- 
piring chivalry. She had entered the service of the 

fiunily when she was a girl ; had lived many happy years 
with them in this then splendid house, previous to that 
unhappy occasion ; after which, she accompanied them 
abroad, saw them aU die out, one by one, with broken 
iMarts and ruined fortunes, and then returned to end her 
own days amidst the ruins of their former abode. My 
great-grandmother asked many questions respecting the 
6anily, which the old woman could not answer, except at 
great length and with tears. There wa« only one anec- 



dote of a ludiersas nature, and that 

vation of her present s up por ter, who wnsa 

last lord, and now ei^Joyed part of Ids estates. Lady 



very averse to her husband's design of joining thm 
Rebels, and when liis nephew came to Edinhmigh to ac- 
company liim away, ordered lier maid to put hailing 
water into his lordship's boots, so that, whsn hm 
draw them on, ha might iaeapaoitate at leait oao 
the expeditioa. By mistake, the maid 
boiling water upon the nephew's boots, which stood in tbe 
kitchen beside lier master's ; and the oonsequeaoo wa^ 
that, while his lordship went away ^ff^^ at liia ne- 
pliew's misfortune, the young gentleman remaiaad at 
home, eeoaped the perils of the rsbellioii, and afterwar^a 
inherited soase of the pisiBSiions which his faravo unde 
forfeited. Many otlier anecdotes we iMard; butmygvaat. 
grandmother at last took her leave, promising tltat I 
should can some future day, with a token of her regard, 
and in order that I might hear out the rest of her inta- 
rssting stories. 



LITERARY AND SCTSNTIFfC SOCIETIES OF 

BDINBUROH. 

WXaNBaXAJI SOCIXTT. 

Saiurdi^, 9tk Janaosiy. 
Paomsoa Jamkson in tlie Chair. 
iVeMfU*— Professors D. Ritchie and Graham ; Drs SooC, 
Adam, and Grevllle; Henry Witham, James WilaoB, 
Thomas Sevright, Eiqrs., fcc ' 

Tax first paper read at this mostfaig was acsamnmicatfasi 
frsmDr GrevUle,* ** On the varioas eeoaomical uses of Sea- 
pknts." The Blarine AInft» it was nmarlced by the ea- 
myist, thouffh thsy hold a low place in the vegetaUe king, 
dom, are entitled to the attention of the naturalist on aeooont 
of their beauty, tlieir adaptation to the place tliey oocupy m 
creation, and their eeonomical osSi Viewed nmnely (n a 
picturesque light, there is sowsThing diarming in the cini- 
tsmplation of the submarins sroves and meadow* willed 
they form, diversified and ealivened by countless hooCa of 
animated creatures, to whom they afford nonridimeut and 
shelter. Some of the alga are not to be recognised 1^ the 
naked eye, except from we appearance they ^ve to larger 
spedes, on which they are parasitleal ; otliers attain an 
enormoussiae. The mere gigantic alga are enabled to buoy 
theasselves up in the waves by means of various pecuHaritiea 
sf structure; thus some of them are furnished with hollow 
stems, others have verides filled with air imbedded or at- 
tached to their leaves. The larger alge, at least such aa are 
destined to buffet with stormy seas, have roots which gnu»ple 
tbe rocks by means of tough and thick flbres ; othera, which 
are, by tbe nature of their abodes or of their figure, less ex- 
posed, are attached by a simple shield-like base. It waa» 
however, chiefly upon the eeonomical uses of the algse Uiat 
the remarks of the essayist turned. Some of them are nao- 
ful as articles of food or medidne^ others are of importance 
in the arts. As food, several kinds are greedily sought afier 
by cattle, especially in tbe north of Europe. In Norway, 
the Jucus serratvs and the chorda filum are stored up for 
winter fodder. Man, too, makes extensive use of tbe algie 
in this way. The lower daases inhabiting the coasti of oar 
own country, the poor on the coast of South America, and 
the inhabitants or the Sandwich Islands, employ vvrmts 
species of sea- weeds as esculents; and the richer riasso 
throughout the world seek after some of them to heighten the 
aUractions of their luxurious tables. The gracUaria cofti^ 
pressa of our own shores has been discovered, by a lady of 
the author's acquaintance, to form an excellent pickle ; the 
chondnu crispus entered, on the southern and western coswta 
of Ireland, intothe composition of Monc-mongr ; and an un^ 
determined spedes of geUdium furnished the materiala of 
the celebrated edible swallows' nests. In a medkal point 
of view, the alga are important chiefly as the source whence 
iodine is derived. This gas is known to be a powerful re- 
medy in cases of goitre. Burnt sponge used to be admi^ 
nist«red as a remedy for this disease ; and in South Ame- 
rica the stems of a sea-weed are chewed by the inhabitanta 
whenever goitre is prevalent. Probably both phmts owed 

e Thepsper, of which we preient so abetract, b iDteoded to form 
SMnortfieintrodaeiiontoDrOTCTUic«»forthcomincwotkoB tbe 
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^ tMr cfficMj to the prweoee of iodine. It wm worthy of 
icBnrk» tb^ i^ranch kdp yielded more iodiiu» than Britieh ; 
md that manufiuctored at the Cape of Good Hope more 
than the French. It is, however, in the arts that the uti- 
fity of the marine alg» is most couspicuous. The gracilaria 
tenar fomishea the Chinese with an invaloable glue and 
vamkh. ft ia alao probable that this plant is the principal 
iagrsiieni in the fammy matter called ekki'Ck&u or kai^i$ai 
in C^ina aod ^npaia, the mnaparent glotMi of whieh is used 
by the natives to fill tlie lozenge-shaped interstices of their 
bsmhns wlodow-firames. Aboot 87,000 pounds oftthe gra- 
eUaria tenax Is imported annually from the province of T»- 
kicn and^ Tchcldan, at Canton, where it sells for 6d. or 
8d. per itoiond. The chondrus crisput (already mentioned) 
ii csikvcrted in Ireland Into size for the use of housi^paint- 
cta. An intfmense variety of algie are employed in making 
faip, and it ia in this manutetnra that their vliiity Is mast 
ts^ipkuous. The namber of people employed by it, dU 
reetlr or iodirectly, in the Orkney Islands, amounts, ao- 

^ cording to Mr Peterkin, to 20,000. According to Dr Barry, 
the qoantitr made in these islands, from 1790 to 1800, 
saMNUited, iti more than one year, to 900 tons^ and as the 
|nee wns then from £9 to £10 per ton, the manufacture 
■iisaiiilnMe brought nearly £80,000 Into the place in one se»- 
ssn. Dr £. D Oarke obssnreib in 1797, that cattle and 
kelp fiMm the diief oligects of coaunerce. At Canna, the 
Dector waa Infitrmed, that if kelp kept its price, one pro- 
prietor woold dear £6000, and another £10,000; by that 
article ctMroduoe alone. Kelp has sunk in value since the 
daae of toe last war, owing to the superior quality of Spa- 
nish barillm for the purposes of soap-boiling and class-ma- 
king. It is, however, still an important object of domestic 
I sinnawrsi The importance of sea-weed as a manure for 
tend haa long been recognised. The produce of tlie algs 
ii fcr leaa cocpooed to the casualties ariaing from our preca- 
rious climate than the cropa of the agriculturist. In some 
parts, tho sea-weed is cut only every third year— where 
are strong currents, an annual harvest may be ob- 
without injury. Attempts have been made, not 
t aoeoess, to cultivate sea-weed wheso it did not 
grow natorall V. By ooverinc sandy bays with large stonc% 
of fiMi have been obtuned in aliout three yean, the 
to abound everywhere with their seeds. The 
ofdevaiopemeBrtinthelaifBralgKb striking. Mr 
tlie p4(iassr, while sngsfsd in ersotlng a stone 
on a low rode, called the Carr, situated near die eo- 
into thf Frilh of Forth, found a portion of iu sur- 
6ee thickly covered with large sea-weeds In May 1814^ 
which he had left complecdv tare in the preceding Novem- 
ber, the aw wnds having been cut away, and didr basss 
trananied down by the workmen, and part of the rock even 
fbiwiled Tho common tangle,yWciM i(gi<alM«, was already 
two JBaet lon g thitfucuM ewulentus measnwd six foet, and 
the snonll appendages which, at maturity, coaiaiu the seeds 
sf tlie plants, ware already visible. 

The Rev. Dr Scot, of Cor^torphine, next read a learned 
and into r e a ti ng paper *< On the rams and badgsra, with the 
skins of which tho IsraeliteB covered the outside of their ta- 




Sperimwia (bred in Europe, from imported eggs, by M. 
of Altona) of the Satumia luna, a rare North 
moth, as also of the cocon and eggs -of the ani- 
cxhibited. Some noteaon ita natural history, by 
Mr Jamca Wilson, wen read by the Seerctary. MrWilson 
hrtisBntod an intention of submitting some remarks on the 
pogia pliical distribution of animals to the Society at an eariy 
^ tnity. 
Socretaryreported to the SodetT the reeepdon of a 
volume of Transactions from the lloyal Sdontiflc 8o- 
•r Berlin ; and the business of the meeting being ooo- 
the Society adjourned. 




OOCUTT OP AVnQUABUS OF SCOTLAim. 

Monday f llth January, 
SuL HzHar jAanivB in the Chair. 

* 

AorfsXr— ProfesMn' Brunton; Dn Carson, Hibbert, 
Borth wick : James Skene, Thomas Allan, Donald Gro- 
gory, Eoquirvs, &c 

Socb donations reodved during the recess, as had not 
b«n rxhiMted at the previous meeting, were presented by 
dK Cttrator of the Museum. The most interesting were 
' e original letter of the Edinburgh Volutiteen <mering 
• ua i luji against Prince Charies Edward ; a collection 



of old Engli sh, and a few Gradan and Roman odna ; A 
great numoer of books, among which were the Transactipnp 
of several Parisian Societies. A letter was likewise read 
from General Aindie, giving an account of his exertions tp 
extend the Society's correspondence among the French An- 
dquaries. The thanks or the Sodety were nnanlmoudy 
voted to General Aindie. Then was ako exhibited a bean- 
tifnl intaclioof Heraoles stranglhig the Ncmean Lion, worft 
as a seal by John Duks of Lauderdale. 

Dr Brunton resumed the reading of Colond Millar's 
Essay ** On the site of the battle of Mons Gramplus,*' an 
abstract of the first part of which is contained in our 58th 
Number. From Duneam Hill, which Colond MiHar as- 
signed In the first part of his Essay as the winter quarters 
of Arricola, he supposes him to have marched at the open^ 
ing M the oeventh campaign to Marldncb, then due narth 
towarda Falkland, a Uttto beyond whish he took op hia 
stadoo at the base of the Lomond hill, which the anther 
assumes to have been the Mons Grampius of Tadtus. Suh- 
sequently he thinks the Roman General intrenched him- 
self upon Pitfour hill, the eastern termination of the Ochtll 
range, four miles to the north. The Eden flows midway 
between the hills of Pitfbor and Lomond ; and Its valley, 
Cokmd Millar undertakes to demonstrata, was the sesne of 
hostila operationa between the Ronums and Caledoniana. 
Ue resta Bis opinioo upon varioua grounds. Firstly, tho 
tradition of the country that a great battle was fought 
ihare ; secondly^ the accordance of the terrain with thede- 
scription of lAcitus; thirdly, the numerous places of se- 
pulture, partly Roman, Partly Caledonian, and the arms 
round all over the field ; fourthly, the strong intreuchments 
upon the Pitfour and Lomond hills; lasUy, the Isohited 
character of the latter eminence mere oonsonant than a 
ranee of mountains with the ringnlar word Mon$, 

The condusion of the Essay was defrrred till the next 
meeting of the Society. 



METROPOLITAN THEATRICALS. 

Lomhrn, Jamuuy U, 1890. - 

Ik accordance with all those laws for this season " made 
and provided,** the Genius of Ptotomlme now rules lord 
of the ascendant over the dramaUc djmasty of London ; 
for, with the exception of one house, whose t r e asury and 
whose stage are both much too limited in their resources 
for such an exhibition, we have a Harlequinade at every 
theatre In the Metropolis. Whilst Covent Garden re- 
joices in ** Cock Robin,** 'and Drury Lane Is exultant 
with " Jack-in.the-Box ;** the Cobourg attracts with tho 
<* Enchanted Harp,** the Surrey is eloquent^ with " Har- 
lequin's Alphabet,** and the Addphi exhibits the '* Dwarf 
and the Magic Needle.** Sadler's Wells boasts of the 
*' Hag of the Forest Raven ;** the Olympic shines re- 
splendent with the' " PoUir Star ;** and the Pavilion — 
which the Times, in Its fervour for early Intelligence, 
burned down in a mistake, about a fortnight ago, with 
three adjoining houses ! — the Ill-used Pavilion glories la 
*' Mother Carey's Chickens.** Not having met with any 
praiseworthy individual, who has deserved well of his 
country hy seeing them aB, I cannot, like some critics, 
describe that of which I know nothing, and must, there- 
fore, limit my observations to those tew to which my 
observation has been limited. Mr Farley's authorship at 
Covent Garden is this year a comparative foilure ; for, 
though Cock Robin's FuneraUprocesdon, the Star of 
Venus, the gigantic Watch-house Spider, and one or two 
other points, are excellent, yet in whim, splendour, scene- 
ry, and geheral effect, it Is decidedly inferior to Mr Bar- 
rymore*8 rival exhibition at Drury Lane ; which, allow- 
Ing for the general absence of the ancient wit and humour 
from all modem Pantomimes, is very good indeed ; while 
Stanfield's moving Diorama of the Royal Domains of 
Windsor, and Virginia Waters, with a real cascade, can 
be exceeded by the reality only, and must draw crowds, in- 
dependent of any auxiliary. The exhibitions of the minor 
houses are, doubtless, all admirable in their way, though 
not in mine ; and if only half of their play-bill announce- 
ments of ** ov^Mowing audiences,** " tumultuous ap- 
pUuae,** and '* every evening till fiurther noti^** may 
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b€ bcllcT«d oorrtct, both the managen and the public 
«1« completely aatlafied. Under the misnomer of the 
« Husband's Mistake, or the Corporal's Weddings'—for 
the Corporal does not get married — Covent Garden has 
produced a new petit-^xmiedy, " done into Englbh** 
ftom the same French original of Scribe's " Fumde^^ as 
that which Planch^ has re-manufiietiired into an opera, 
with Auber's music, for Dnury Lane, and in which Ma- 
oame Vestris, who is engaged there, and to appear for 
the first time to-morrow erening, is to play the principal 
character. The Corent Garden yersion is full of bustle, 
and has some excellent situations, to which Keeley, as 
Friiz, the Corporal, and Mrs Gibbs, EUen Tree, and 
JBartley, ia the other leading parts, did ample Justice ; 
though fnka Pku^h^'s tact at these things, I Tery confi- 
dently anticipate that his wlU hr surpass it. The ap- 
pearance of the Drury Lane Elephant is adjourned sine 
/die; and the new tragedy, so long underlined in the bills, 
is not yet ituite finished ! The Adelphi Dwarf, aged 
40, and actually 24 inches high oidg, with a name much 
longer than himself, is a truly sur^sing little man, and 
Messieurs Mathews and Yates may, therefore, now boast 
lof possessing the Urgest and smallest performers in the 
worid ! The Cobourg Elephant is, compared with Its 
rival sister in the Strand, a very diminutive animal, being 
;Uttle more than 6 feet high ; but as Bamkondra is but 
rising 6, and Miss D'jech is 25» her present girth and do^ 
dUty give every promise of both size and science some 
years hence. She appears in a very ckver burlesque pa- 
rody of Beazeley's Adelphi drama ; both have a rightAd 
i^nce and a wrongful prince, and in both there is a re- 
hellion, which, like crows' nests, ought to be pulled down, 

^acBQse, as tlie author says, both are high treeson I Such 

is the present condition of our London drama ; and the 
only additbnal announcements I have now to trouble you 
with, are, that Mr Wade's new force of the " Phrenol». 
Joists" is to be produced at Covent Garden te-momfw; 
and the real Siamese Twins ara to visit Drury Lane» 
and sit in the Earl of Chesterfield's private proscenium 
box, on the same evening ; for which piece of truly valu- 
able information, Mr Charles Wright, of Champagne 
notoriety, is my most excellent authority. Can it be ne- 
cessary for me to say, that every word respecting Quick 
and Munden's reappearance is entirely fiction? 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



UNB8 ON MUSia 

IK8CBIBXD TO MISS ISABELLA PATOM. 

By John Makobn, 

The feelings stirr'd by Music's breath, 

Half Joy — ^half sorrow — all divine 

Blend, like the wreath of love and death. 

Where roses with the cypress twine, 
When, melting into grief, appean 
The Joy that seeks relief in tears, 
And scHTow sweetens into Joy-^ 
As each of each required alloy. 
And evanescent gleams of thought. 
With wild unearthly beauty fraught-^ 
And memories dim, that seem to date 
Their sources from a former state. 
Awaked by Music's hymned spell. 
Float round us— foint, as the forewell 
Of long-lost love— o'er slumber's bed. 
In angel-visits from the dead, 
That in the dreary distance seems 
To swoon upon our nightly dreams. 

And oft such sweet emotions rise 
In Albyn'a earlier melodies^ 



Her simple songs of other yMrs 
Can bless the heart they balm in tears. 
And kindle loog-forgotten smiles 
In desert lands, and distant isles — 
Recalling unto them that roam. 
The quenchless longing for their home^ 
And wafting vernal sweetness o'er 
The waters, from their native shetv* 

Oh ! beautiful at foil of daj 
Such music floats from for away. 
When sighs, at summer's lingering doM^ 
The parting spirit of the rose. 
And lovelier still, when soft it breaks 
The silence of the moonlight lakrn 
Or, dying on the midnight airs, 
A deur and dreamy beauty wears. 
Like that of pensive songs, that plain 
Beneath the latticed bowers of Spain, 
And gently woo the dark-eyed maid 
Tb list the lonely serenade. 
That o'er the eummsr night afor. 
Seems melting ft«n a distant star. 

And svreet, around tiie winterli hearth. 
The strains, at which the mood of mir^ 
Gives way to feelings more prolbund — 
As I have heard them breathed around 
The circle of the young and foir, 
That Uoom'd in silent beauty then^ 
When mHsic*s mystic Joys and woea 
In t^ heart-thrilling tones arooe. 
Thou of die Siren-sister band. 
The first foir minstrels of the land. 



THK LAST SONe. 



War should I linger hcN^ 

When fiowera are foded ? 
Qoench'd is thy Ught, my hearty 

Thy skies are shaded ; 
Gone are thy friends ! like leaves 

Upon the river ; 
They stemm'd life's tide awhll^ 

Tiicn pass'd forever ! 
Cease, captive spirit ! obmo 

Thy restless beating ! 
The welcome hour is nigh 

For thy glad fleeting ! 

Why should I linger here, 

With strangers round me ? 
Loosed it affection's chain 

To life that bound me ; 
Nor pleasure now nor pain 

The world can bring me j-^-* 
Earth has no Joys to dbarm. 

Nor grieft to sting me ? 
Cease, captive spirit ! cease 

Thy restless beating ! 
The welcome hour is nigh 

For thy ghkl fleeting! 

Why should I linger here? 

The speU b broken ! 
JLook on my wasted cheek. 

The heart's true token ! 
Look on my faint dim eyes. 

Their lone watch keeping, 
Sid silent types of woe. 

Too ftiil for weeping ! 
Cease, captive spirit ! cease 

Thy Ust wild beating ! 
Hush ! the wish*d hour is com* 

For thy glad fleeting ! 
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^TUSTATOSS OF THB MUSB8 IN THJfi 
' 6ALLBRY AT PARIS. 

Fromtk^ GtrmmofSMkr, 

At t let Che Frank with armi in band. 

Bar liom« from twtrj plander*d land 
At prised remains of Grecian tldll, . 

And in his gaudy gaUery, 

Give to the gazing vulgar eye 
Tnpky to trophy adiled stilL 

Hmr much in Tain ! In silence all 
Ilty stand around the gloomy hall, 

Kvilart to life where sool is none : 
WHh htm alone the Muses dwell, 
WW hears them in his heart's warm eell ; 

Sti to the Vandal they are stone ! R. M. 



SONNBT TO 

fm I to Md thee, lady, to my heart, 

lid ptcss one hnmhig kias upon thy brow» 
Anteaoe the re s t i eae fierer might defiirt, 

Tilt ihMto so wildly through my hot toIbo now ; — 
: j^ tt tell thee that thou art belored, 

ibf to mingle my whole soul with thine,^- 
Iksf to knew my peissioo unreproved, 

M Imbt thee tremUIng whisper thou art mine ! 
^ivifl away! that Uim ean nerer be ! 

Twf 4!ierent paths throogh this dull Ulb an ours ; 
Ithn be tiMsed on fortune's stormy sea, 

7!b« wilt roam osi through summer's brightest flowers ! 
H liks the cloud-bom shadow in the wind, 
IS thNfht of me will pass from thy glad mind. 

U. G. B. 



UTBRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBT1B8. 



hiima^ Iks reports of the day, thst Sir WsttsrSoott <• egain 
spVii«saioaMMS»of whichthehoiDlsSlrJsmetDouiIss, who 
^Atlnee'sbcatttoSiisin. WsharethelisitnMsosorknoiP- 
iftetfiae li BO trath in it whatsvic 

Ai CaedngliaB is lNU| with Ids MooodTohmM of the LiTSiof 
kMwn. It wiUoontainMemoin of Weft, Opit, Barry, BlskSb 



Fosded Biautifls of the 10th 



Tk Uf . Mr Psiry is ptepsrtog the 
■tl7ft(atvici,froai Surrey m "" 
Th SMUtTk L«aey. by die 



author of die SeoCsilsn, Is ai^ 



nmbajwtapposMUet8tFe(sntarg,asolleetloQof the otl- 
Nhttmor Peter the Greet, in two voiumsfc Two sddi t iooa l 
«tes at to be poWiihod very thordy. 

Am voiuM of Dublin Hospital Rsporti b now in coons of pob> 
iotwissder the mporlnteodeocs of Dr Graves. 

ItM'Gicfor Iseogaged upon a third series of Stories ftora the 
Ibary of Irriaad, oompritiiv the period txom. the aoeeulon of 
^ L to the Lcgblatlve Union in 1801. 

i*clnBt of pooms. cndtled Lslsnre Hoon. by Jsmcs Moors 
^,ii in the press. 

T^PMfoaoof thsMartyrStodsat, by a Couatry Curats^ Is oa 

^ (*> of pdiUcalSon. 

Ttatli It prcMot pubUtUag hi Paris sa sdltloa of Sir Wskar 
IvB^sarka, and Coopei^ novels, onifbrm in Ifmo. Thetltlssof 
«^ If Sir Wsker's weB-known pcoduetldns found rathsr oddly in 
'ntk. T^m we liavo--Le Lai dn Dsmlsr Msnsstrel—Le Lord 
*iUi»-U Prtoon D'BdtBboorf— Les Esux ds Ssiot Ronaa— Lsf 
<^nai|BK is UCanoagate-4AJolis Fine ds Perth, 4e. Wsalao 
^BvfaaovslofCoopei'Bsdvcctlssd, not gmsrsUy kaown in thb 
^ayt-dw Prsadi tlds l»-PrsssalSon» ou le Cholxd^in Mari. 

^aosg othsr new works, Mr Murrsy saoouness s Lite of Sir 
hafaii Ibdisfl, by his Widow,— Bffsy on Finanoial Reform, by 
^ Hwy Psadlr-Prineiplcfl of OeolonTt by C. Lyell, Foraifn 
*"ntwy of die OeiAigleal Society,— Traveb in the Morea, by Wil- 
^ Matla Leakey— The LUb and Reign of George IIL,— The Life 
<ai Hvmpliry Davy, by J. A Paris, M.D.r-«id a History of 
'^Mee.bfMnMarkhaB. 

''"■iJiiUMiil thatanewwoifc, hi three Tohmief, entitled Plo- 
^erseottifh Scspss snd Chaiactsr, will ihorUy mske lusppesr- 
•B^ftoBOia pan of Mr Bonnet, Editorof the Glajyow Free Prrtc* 
^••rk h jMt BOW la eomse of publleatioo, under Uis aafpicii of 



the London hottss of Whittskcrdc Co., and is txpccted tobelisiMd 
about ths end of the praesnt, or beginning of the next nnnth. 

New PaaioaioAM^— We here leoilfed the flrst two nuiaberi of 
the A(Mb» LKrrery GeacMe, and are happy to peroeire that tlM7 Bfo* 
BoisawsU. N«nibsrILIsadecidsdimprovenieotupooNp.L«enuwa 
hops the fueseeding numbscs will oootiane to Incnsae In excelbnesb 
Ths articles we like most are •« Kate Connor,*' a Tale by Mrs S. C. 
Hall,—** One of us fai London,**— *« Penonal Sketches-No. L The 
Duke of Wslttngton,**— and '«DobHn«iirmw London." Theierlews 
of books are sho Jadleiouf, though we think a little defleleot hi whel 
weSootshesUjyNMlr. On the whole, under the able adito(thlp<tf Ml 
JohnetOBs, wo hare HtUe doubt of the lusf Sff of the tkmm IM^- 
rmry Gaacttr^— Ws have recelTed the flrst ooiaber of the Ptrik Ml»- 
ctUang of lAUrmiun, AgrkmUure, Gerirniiv, and Local tnteOh 
gnee. In external appearance, it a good deal resembles the Li<fr«fy 
Jommalt but it Is to be poMldied only oaoe a>inoiitlu and oootaine 
half a sheet of additkmal natter. Judging from the ifst nuaibsr») 
ws augur well of this p uhl i eati o o t— the contents am highly respeot-' 
able and well varied % and it appaarf to be an aiirtifion of some oon- 
foqueaoe to the literature of Perthshire*— Mr Jerdao, of the Ltmdom 
UUmry QauUe^ with the assistance of his sou-in-lsw, Don Trueba 
y Cosio, author of the Life of Heman Cortes, has set on foot a Fo^ 
T€ifn IMerarif QmUe, of which two numbers have appeared. It ia 
respectably eomlBotad, aad will iatsrfere, we shooU think, not a 
little with the profits of the Foreign Quarterly ReTlews.— Ws hare 
rcceirsd from Glasgow sevexml numbers of a periodical work going 
on there called The Thistle* They hare been sent to us as a token 
of the satisfaction felt by the conductor ** at the view which the 
Literary Joumai took of Miss Smlthson, and particularly at the 
fearless and honest maimer In whieh the opinion was inpnesed :**-• 
and alao that ws ** mi^ not be misled regarding the fstimatton la 
which Miss Smlthson is there held, from the dishonest puA that 
have appeared of her in some of the Glasgow newspapers." In rs^ 
turn for these compliments, ws sre glsd to be able to state, that we 
have read with great satisfaction the artide ou Miss Smlthson la Tie 
Tkietle. Ittsoneofthebeft pieces of diamatie eritlelflmwe have 
flssn for s loag wMlo, aad has our satire eooeurrsoee. 

Sia Tbomas La wacaoB.— The euddsn dsath of this grsst artist* 
ki the Mth yesr of his sgs, esaaot be teo deeply ragrettad by the 
friends of art in this oouatry. One coosolatiaB remains, that he has 
left a name immortaUasd by his works, and that though he had 
ttvsd to the age of a hundred, it would hare been diflkolt for him to 
have tecrsssed his Cune. WUkhr Is talksd of ss his lueesff or in the 
Pnsldcaqr of the Roysl Academy. 

Taa Biara-DAY or Bi«as«— Many Clubs sll over Seotlsnd are 
looking anxiously forward to Monday, the 25th instant. The Leith 
Bums* Club intend holding their fburth anniversary dinner on thaf 
day, in the Exchange Hotel, and the meeting is tepeeted to be more 
tramesousty attended dian on any fbrmar occssion. 

BiaTH-pxjiCB OP THB POBT HoMB.— lu that respeetsMs work* 
the *« Livss of Bmlosnt Seocsroen,** It is stated that " John Home 

wasbomintheparishof AacnuBtinBogdmrghshirsw ia ITSi: ftn* 
died at Edinburgh, and was licensed to preach the Gospel in 1747.* 
This is entirely incorrect. Henry Mackensie, in his Life of Hom^ 
BMDtioas truly, that he ** was bom in Letth, on the ltd day of Sep* 
tember, 17St. (O.S.) and that he waa the son of Mr Alexander 
Home, town^lcrk of Leith, and Mrs Christian Hay, daughter of Mr 
John Hay, writer la Edinburgh { that he reeelved the rudimcnu of 
hto educatioo at the Grammar>sdiool of Leith, and was ttoensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, on the ith August, 1745." 
In corroboration of this statement, we are able to mention, that the 
author of ** Douglas" was bora in a house which stood, but Is noif 
taken down, at theoomer of Quality>street, Leith, leading into Ber- 
nard'StrecL His remains are in the cemetery of South Leith, whercb 
a fiew days ago, another member of the fomlly of Home was buried. 

FoBBiov LiTBaATUBB^— In li*rance, Cuvier and St Hilaire ary 
budly proeecuting the study of Zook^; De CandoUe oontinuof hie 
reeearehes Into the Vegetable Kingdom ; and Malta Bran Is still ae* 
tivdy aufigsd in extending the sdenoe of Geography. The three 
most popular of the French poets, Berangcr, Mdry.and Barth^ltaiy, 
have all involved thamsslves in trouble* by the political bias they 
have given to their writings. The heroce of the republican and ia»- 
perial Govenunents are still pouring fbrth innumerable Memoirs ;— 
thoee of Bourrienne and of the Due de St Simon are among the 
most hnportant Tnmslstions into Frendi have kudy appeared of 
the works of MaceuUodi and Jeremy Bcntham. — In Germanyt 
Goethe, whoseeighdeth birth-day haa been cetebrated by his eothu- 
siasiic countrymen, has lately pu b lished a volume of Letters, ad- 
dressed to bim by Schiller, during die years 1806, 7< Caroline Ploh* 
ler has written s new Romsnce on the suttfect of the retaking of 
Buda. She and Tieck are among the principal contributors to the 
German Annuals, which are af numerouf as ever. Niebuhr Is still 
busy with his pnbMestion of the Byssatine Claeiics. DSetrieh HQI]« 
msn has publisbed a work on the Statladeal CoodithMi of aties hi the 
Middle Ages: hi this department of literature be trsedSfueeessftaHy 
on the footsteps of Hsllam and SlemoodL— In Italy, Maasami 
to mk anoog thsftttt UtingaudMit, sa^ « aaofet-wrkw* Isi 
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ridertd by hia oountryiiMn vary little hifiBrior to Sir Wtlter Soott.— 
In Ruttb, tli« TigM eoMonhip it • ttvari dn^opnii UMntum t yet, 
notwitliitauliag, both poeciand pottdMl wtMhs ue on the taaretM 
theve. 

ffjnn wrntm Roms.— From peeoHar ■oarees of InHomutloo, «t 
«n eoaMed to itateioine intareiting fiMts refarding the reoam pro. 
grets of the fine arts in Rome. ThorwaUaan, who it now geoeially al. 
lowed to be the flnt tealptor living, it going on with hit great work 
of Chritt and fhe twelve Apoitlat, (br the CaQiedral in Berlin. The 
igureofCbHathat aaldomor never beeoeqaallad; the attitude it 
ihnple, but impre tat ve, and tlie expranloo of ttie whole It Aill of 
deity, and ef beanty finely aiix«t with tablimlty. The chltf dUfcr- 
•nee between the mind of Caaova and Thorwaldacn aeemt to be, 
that the Ibrmcr wat todeeply imlMed with the fbeling of beauty, 
that he wat apt to loie Mmteir wh«n he a tte m pted to be tublimet 
whtreat the latter it todevoted to tubHmity, that hit IMhigaof 
baauty, ctpeeially of female beauty, are leatintcnte. Thorwaldtcn't 
mind It probably the higher of the two i and It may be mentioned, that 
the chief fbult foun&by the artltta in Rome to Dr Meroet't late Hittory 
of the Fine Artt—alxxA they hold in mudi citeem-^, thatitieareely 
battowi BufHelent praiae on Thorwaldten. It thould be reeidleoted, 
however, that Dr Meroei Tiilted Rome beftne thit tealptor had riaan 
to the eminence he hat now attained; aod.betklet, thera can be no 
doubt that Canove did more for art than'Thorwaldien hat done, be* 
caute he wat roaioly Inttrumcntal inrettorlngtt to itt ancient parity, 
andsedeemingitflRnntheqNiriootatyleof BerninL In thit retpect, 
FUuunan and Canora itand together unrivalled. A fine ttatue of ttie 
late Pope It among Thorwaldten't latatt workt.— The BngUth iculp. 
tor, Mr Oibaon, rankt next in reputation. A Narciitut, whkh he hat 
^utt finiihed, b oootldered worthy of Canova. The figure It recum* 
bent, in the attitude of looking at bit th^dow, and it tweet, tlmplCt 
and beautiftil in a moat turpatting degree. A Nymph tilting it Gib- 
•im*t latt work, and it icaioaly. if at all, Inlbrior to hit Naicittua. 
Thit artiit it only about two or three-and-thirty.— Wycght, an Bng* 
lbh«ard8eo«lar» a Scotch teulptoiii^alao much eeteeBaed. Soon- 
lex's chief work It the Deluge— a group of three flgurea. Hia Adam 
attd Bve axe alao comtderad exoeHant^—Tha Italian tculptor who hat 
ooecaaded Caaova in hia itudio it very ikvourably apoken of ; and than 
•re aomeexoaedingty dever German aculptoranow studying in Rorocw 
—Among the Engliah paiatera rcaldeat ther^, Geddca and Caatlay 
•day bemcationed aa having paiHeukily diatingulahed niiiiniliw, 
Hhm ftwmer chicfiy aa a portrai^painter.— A <bw weeka ^a, apwnrda 
of thirty young German aculptort, pahitart, atchtteeta, and poett, 
came to Itooae In a body, having, in the delightAU enthuaiatm of 
theirnature. performed the whele of their pilgrimage on ibot, ftom 
thafar native oouotry to the •« et^nal oltyb** 

THS KOIKBURGH UNITE&Srrr AND ITS FEOFESaORS. 

To the safer fftht Bdinbmrgh LUertry JounuL 

; IRr,— At all Information upon thit tubjeet mutt be Intereattng to 
your raadert, I am happy to have it in my power to inform you, that 
hi the proaeeution of iu arduout dutiet, the Royal Committion hat 
aeen proper to propoae the foUowfaig important queatlont to the dUE> 
ftrent ProTeaaort iu thit Univemty, to which 1 underataad the 8ub> 
joined antwert have been returned :— 

1. Why it the Profeitor of Moral Philoaophy Uke a peraon who 

•dla aoented aoap r Bccauaehehaaagreatdeal todo withtheotf ^ 

palm9.—t. Why la the Profoaaor of Logic Hke a legal document? 

Becatite he la an cM^fk* David.— S, Why are the itudents who attend 

fhe lecture! on Agriculture the moat diarepuUble act in the Univer- 

aity } Becauie they have all been aent to Coventry ^-4. Why te the 

Profe«a6r of BGIItaxy Surgery like a dance in Prance f Becaute he 

it a BMU4n^aalL^-5. Why la Profoaaor Hope like a kickamith ? Be. 

(ftoarheit acquainted with every khid of k e y m^ t erp 4 6» What U 

file dtflbrence between the former and the pretent Pro fotto r of 

Unlvaraal Hittory ? The one wat Tytle-r, and the other it tHIe^.— 

% Why it it touch to be r egretted that Dr Chalmert ever left Fife? 

Beeauae he it now out of Kir*^*-day,S. Why ought ProfeMor 

Letne to keep a journal f Becaute it would be an excellent apedroen 

of a djfC'JuUry.'-O, Why thould the ProTeaaor of Civil Law never re- 

aoala kjog in the tame plaoe ? Became every body liket to lee Cheap 

travelling— la Why doea the Prolbaaor of PubUe Law, who never 

ltctnrea»Tiay more attention to hit puplU than any other? Becaute 

he hat only two, and these are the pupiU qfhie eye.—U, Why it the 

Pxofoaaor of Mathematioi Uke the Kdinturgh IMerary Journal f 

Becaute he la n^uch read In lutmbcn, and in all citeteM.—lt. Why la 

Pronator PiUana like the Member for Galway ? Beeauae he la much 

interetted in the caute of HumanUy.~-lS. Why doet Profmor Bell 

pttbliiheo aiaay editioat of hit Commeatariet ? Becaute he it fond 

of Hngbtg the change, and of making the change rii^— li. Why 

ahoald Protaaor Na^lar'a lagt ditqualify him for bit Piofoaaonblp ? 

Beeauae they do not aaem wall adi^ttad for Conmynneing, nor. aa a 

Cockney IMead f«narka, are Chey weU adapted to Ifflcf^y.— 1A. Why 

Ja the PrafoMor of Nftutal History Uke Charlea L ? Poeauwhtli 



Jami^e-eon. >1& Why ia the Prindpal't ehin Uke the dila of a mar 
ried man ? Becaute It ii tha( of a Hueband BainL—n. Why b the 
Profoaaor of Church HIatory not the least Hke Sir Walter Soott^ 
grandaon? Beaaaae the one la H^ fifffcjoha, uad the other ia 
Hugh MeiUey^tm. 

Should I bear of any Amber p rouee din gt on the lairt of Che Royal 
Commlttloa. 1 thaUbeglad to let yoa know { and lam, air, yoor 
obedient tarvant. . A. Riaaka. 

TheaMeai GQeeip.^Th» letter from London, on a prevtooa pa^e, 
eoataina a variety of infonnatlon npnn thit anfajeot— Mitt Paton and 
Sapio have been attending the Maacheater aad Liverpool Ooaccrti. 
Mlia Paton ia now at Bath, and in exoalleot voie& She will bc^ 
her engacement at Covent Garden early in february.—Paata it mU 
to be engaged atXTopenhageo An- the winter aeaton.— The perfooa- 
aaceof MlaaMMWrdtnewtr^odyof <*Olh(y* iapoatpooads 4lier»> 
cent death of the amiable autboveaa'a mother ia aaalgned m aranm 
Sontag la atlU performtag at Parit t but her marrtage with the Coaat 4e 
Rotii (who it he ?) It tald to be no'loegrr a aecret She baa fartely 
been playing the part of Lucy Aehion, in ao ItaUaa verrioa or<«The 
Bride of Lammermoor," aalled «« Le Noaae di Lammcrrooor.** the 
muaic by Caraflk^-One hundred aad aeventy-fivenew pieoea haw 
beea produced to Parit during the year 1829. Of these not above 
twenty can be said to have suoeeeded. The meet suceesM bote the 
following titleti— William T«ll-Heary III.-.Chrialiaa at rontaln> 
bleau— Aa Bleetkm Day— CUaabeth of Raglaad— The Betrothed— 
The Two Nighta— The ramilyof the Baron— Cricrl—Marlno Fa- 
Uero-and Nero*fe Feativtf .— Llston and Miaa P. H. Kelly are pUying 
at Liverpool.— Braham and Fanny Ayton are atUI to Dubtta. where 
•' MaaankOo** haa been exceedingly auceanAiL— tt ia almoat anae. 
ceaaary to remiadourreaderathat Vin Jarmaa takeaher ben at thia 
evening, because we perceive by the box plan that the hoiaa ia to be 
atftiUatitcaahQld. Thb it at it should ba. Whan we aaid tlaii 
Braham and Mathewa were to aueoced Mies Jaraaaa. we ought to 
have said Mathews and Braham. The fermet makes hb appearance 
on Monday. We are to kiae Miss Jarman for little more than three 
weeks. She has accepted of aeveral provindal engagements ia Dai^ 
dee. Perth, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and elsewhere, and bthcatoialani 
to perform here wHh Yoong and VbadenhoS This la afao aa it 
■iKHild be^^Wearataformed that amekMlrama, entitled ** A LagcBd 
of the Harti, or the Magic Rifle," written by a youth of 15 yaart of 
age, wm be performed at the Caledonian Theatre, toon alter the re^ 
turn of theoompaay to Maieh.-«The two rival ThMtret to jOtaagow. 
under Seymour and Alexander, aaem to be acarvtog each other. 

Weekly List of PxRPOkXAifCRt. 
Jan. 9t— 15. 



Sat. 

Mow. 

Tubs, 

Waa. 

Tauaa. 

Fmi. 



rhe Honeymoon, ^ The Tmeffth Cake, 
The Homee qf Jepen, 4> Do. 

TheMarpkandtheMaU,WUHam'numfeon,^l>o. 
The Bride ofLtmmermoor, ^ Do, 

TheBeU^e8trmtagem,^Do, 

The Point ^Honour, A Roland J^ an Oaner, ^ Do, 



TO OUR CORRBSPONDBNT8. 

'• Aocomrr of a Grand Aerial Voyage." by the Kttrick Shepherd, 
whidi reached ua too late for thia week« wiU appear next Satuzw 
day. 

On Sattirday ae'ennlght, Taa Cantm rw aia SLippaaa. No. C, 
aiicn we hope to make up our lee>way with many of our pft*>»frn' 
Correapondenta and others. 

Several raviewa of new hooka aia uaavoidably poatpoord, and 
among these a notice of the last No. of the Westminster ReHcsr, 
wta> a paitieuhtfrrfeieoee to its artide on the Provincial Periodical 



It wiU give oa pleaaore to receive a notice of Fiaxnwa*a .Lmmw 
from the able quarter fWan which U ia promiaed, the BBOia capedal. 
jy eonai'lerlng the foeble and erroneous mannerin which the auMect 
it treated in the last number of the BdimbHrgh Revicw^Vfn do not 
think «« A RaooUeetioa of India** of auffleieoUy strong oa acnoiml 
Ititmittp wanaatliB toaeviiaa^We ahould Uke to aae a ^opToC 
Mr Duolop'a Pamphlet t can •• Proteut" Ikvour us with It ?3. a^ 
i-each Cogadh. or the ytn Horw,- is well written, but wunta point, 
and ends rattier lamely.— Our fldr Correspondent in Duke Stemt 
will find a note addressed to her as directed. 

The " Sooaet" by •• V. D." shaU hivea pUK»- We have notovec 
kxtked the •«Stanaas to Miranda.- and shall be glad to hear a«da 
ftom their author.— The foUowing Poems wiU not suU nt >— ''TKa 
PadeattiAo*s Farewell to one of his eompagnons de poyage,'^'^'* Thi 
Lament of De Lacy's Bride,** by «« Alcinoc,-— " Staoias*' by •' Lo». 
ginm Slianks FiUwhisker.*— Lines by " N. N.- of Glaamw and 
«• tlAM n ttit Pygonc Vear." by " H. M. G.** of Olaigo^w. ' 
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WEEKLY RBOISnm OF CRITICISM AND BELLBS LBTTRE9. 



[Na. el, JuHCrj IS. ISXt-Z 

ADVERTliEMENTS, 

Hitk Littiratiire, Seintee, and tht JrU. 



KDINBURGH THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 



' -naCxwBia-r irf HuHOBnl turn MfHtnillT » "J*'-^''"' ™ 
a itf uppon If the tonnwlBf 



SCENES FROM THE FLOOD; The TENTH 

'earn. bVduGALD HOORE, AulJwtof " Th* »frtt«.**o, 
Prhiudtcir RoBIIimoii A ATIIHHlt, OWowi Ccnl*»ll.> * 
s.Bdliiburgti|ud Hv>n,CiiaHCB, &Co.Unit<». 
or vhom mm bt hid, In Ihi unu Aiuhnr, Smod KdiUoOi 

The AFRICAN, a Tale; and other FoemB. 



TMidnhpnMUiel, 



■PXODUS, or the CURSE of EGYPT, a aetch 

-*' (nun Scripliini;uiil other Pcwnii. 



ScilpU 

lAHa. BdlDbuigb. 



Id by loan Snaas- 



FOa INVALIDS AND FAMILIES. 

Thli d» li pub'hhfd, ftii tba «■ or Giaenl Raadtn, 

In aw Tahinw I tmo, vllh Eneriflnti, price 8b 61. boudi^ 

A MANUAL OF THE 

ECONOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY, 

IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

faiM vie- of itt Stnic(.i»*ind Fioerkni, ud th« . 



CanMBlH ■ brit 
IitUn of Diet u>d Rrftarn. 

Wlnhu™*: Dawibi. Lit*M; Wbiit«i 
«. CsBBV, dt Cs. OiiMa. 



ifje nnelloni 



THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, ud 

*■ NAVAL md MILITARY tlAOAZruB, tarOmjmi 1M9. Il 
nov CDispleOd, Id I luge lob. Sto, eompridai npwiidi ct IGOD 
pBge., prta ISfc ach. 



J.iiiii~Baii>r. Eiq. of I 




mM€Mrfli«bo>'eorLellb 

St Gsngi MKkeixU at Coul, But. 

pitiiA RobrrUDO, t^. 

U>?Mn«cll. KiDlf' l>™r™ Ouinl. 
Mr JoHi, UunftlM Thcun-HDial 



T^tJto^iiVbe'Slildrt be Mr StenoWa. of ih. Bto* » 
T^MCBilBon >bs Imwd ID hdaour ih« DIods ndih itt 
iiiimii wB nmettuU — .1^. .< ^~. -1 

?Mi«. '•' — "•" 




Ja.e,lUB. 



XT, wlUilD the <Dnpai or t)il>*»- 
ti eublesa wbleh tlih MlKeHur <■ 
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TRK BDINBURGB LITBBAEY JOUBNAL ; OB» 



la • fev dsyt* ia ito^ 

THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON, 

XKCLUDIXO BIS 

GORRBSPONDBNCC WITH HIS rRIEin>S» 

JOURNALS or ms owir LIFE axd OPINIONS. 

By THOMAS MOORS, Biq. 

JoBir MORftAT, AlbeiiMrto Stmi, London. 

This day te p«bli«b«d* 4c. boaiid« 
For th« UM of th* Bdintanh Aeidaray, 

A GRAMMATICAL Collection of i'HRASES 

^^ tnd I DIOlfS, SystMnatkaHy amuiffed. lo m to eommunkaie 
m proffroilvo knowledge, both of tho praetioil and orttlral part* of 
tM rrendi Laafnaf e, preeedad by tha Coojucatlon of tha rcfolar 
VaM»» *•.. llwtulas Ar tte InraMMlon af tanMt, and tha moat oom- 



plata and iMcAil table of Inagolar Varis. with all thilf liMBntaritlai, 
4Mm dMnoCly markad oat and aairiaiiiad. 

By C. P. BUQUBT, 

Maitar in tha Edinbuifh Academy. 

Sold by Olivsr 4k Bovo, and all Booktdlan. 

.UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE 

OP THS 

SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE. 

PnbUahad ^today, pHaa ti. 

INSECT ARCHITECTURE, Part TL The 

T ooraplala Volume, bound in ekMh, piiae 4^ 6d. 

Alio, In the oouxaa of ihU Monih, will be fiobliibad, 

Tht PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE, Pam IL, 
cdnpietifv the Vohime, which will be ready at the m^ tioia. 

Londo n; CnABLna Kviobt, Pall>Mall Ratti and mU by 
Obtm dc BoTO^ Rdlnburgh. 
4— 

Thia dayto pobBthad, 

PnoaTik vL 
The Second Volume of 

THE POLAR STAR of ENTERTAINMENT and 

"f* POPULAR SriXNCR. 



POPULAR SriBNCB. 

KB 

T^PRLAMD, Effihburgh. 



London t R. FiiOWsb, 19. Sktnnv Slnat, Snow Hill ; and J. Sir- 
, Emor 



NKW EDITION OF THE BNCYCLOFiBDLA 
HRITANNICA. 

On tha Slttof March. 1890, wlU bt pobUdied, 

PART FIRST, 
Brion Sis ShOttngi, of a new, gnady Inipootad. and dieop Edition 



*NCyCLOPJEDU BRITANNICA, belnff the 

""^ SEVENTH, ineladinK the reaant Supplemant to that Work : 
tilth PreRroln«y PlMarHtioni on the H^ory of the Sciencet. By 
the late ProfaMon STEWART and PLAYPAIR, and by the Rkht 
Uaa^filv JAMBS yACKINTOSH and Proliwor LESLIE. Uhu- 
ttaladwiiha new latof Bngimvtact onSteeU To be poMiahad In 
Monthly Pnm, and oomplelad In Twenty Vohunea qnaito. 

Edited by PmAmot NAPIER. 

MODI AND TBBMS OP PUBUCAVIOll. 



I J.. Br ■tgimHng the attite^taof tha pafe, but vithont deeraa- 
ilng the tlae of the type, the work, while vfMth in^roTed In appear- 
anoe, will be com p rl ied , notwithstanding the gicat extantlon of ita 
mattef , hi Twenty Quarto Volumet, handsomely prtntad on peper 
df a anperlor quality, twanty volumes of the preatnt belnff nearly 
mal to tweoty-fonr of tfienrmer Editions. Eaeh vohune wlU eon* 
4at of 800 paiBti eontaininf a mndi fTcatcr quantity of matter than 
any simlhur pabHaatlon \ and the Pioprletors hold themaelTai dis- 
ttoetly pMfBd to the Pubbe, that the work shall not. on any ae- 
oonnt, exceed Twenty-One Vohnncss their present eanoiantbeBaf; 
•I the same time, beinf that It will beeompleMd ha Twenty. 

JlL The publication will proaeed hi Monthly Parte, of which Six 
%■■ larm a vofcnne t each part thus aveinainf above 1S3 pagsi. Tha 
f)M Part wOl be pttbttihadon the list oTMareh 183a Asthenrint- 
IM of tha whole wUI be finished long before the expiration of the 
pirlod reoutrrd ftir issui^ the auoaassire Monthly Parts, the Sub- 
Mribers wUl have the option, at the dose of that operation, of com- 
'tog at rmea their capias of the work, or of abidiiy by the fublicB. 
hi Pferts tin the end of tha ScricB. 

1. Bach Pait win be aoU for Six Shnflngs, thui uakBig tha 

» ttrauuafto vohiroa, of 800 ample pages, only Thitty-Shi Shll- 

\ price vary oonsidarably lower than that of any similar pub- 

i of the day s and whleh, when the quantity of Matter in each 

I, the quality of Paper and Prlnttng, tha numerous Engra- 

▼iM^ 9»A the ability of tha Axtidca, are taken taUo account, must 
brfllotrad to place the work in a highly advantMcous point of view, 
riensldeiing ita Executfpn and Extant, it willTta ' 
ihaaiBt1%Brt of Human Knowledge that has y« 
tain, in the convenient fim of a DiethNMry. 

(teAnitt Bum, Bdfaiborgh, and to be M of all the 




PnbBsiMd fUa day. 
In one volume 8vo, price 8s. 

TNTRODUCTORY LECTURES to m COURSE 

7" cjfMIHTARY SURGERY dattvand tai tlw IMvaoitf of Edin* 

By OEOEGB BALLINOAL, M.D. P.R3.B. 
Rights ProflMsor of Wlitary Surgery hi the University of 
^^ Edinburgh. 
Adam Black, EdMuigh ; and LoneiiAir, R«»^ Ommm» Wmwm ■» 
nnd Gbbbm, London. 
' — ^^— ^^— »^» — ^— i^^— ^ 

ThlsdayisptdiUshed, 
THE FIFTIETH VOLUME 
or 
CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY; 

COHTAnriHO 

THE HISTORY OF 

CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADEa 

By the Rev. HENRY STEBBINO. MJL 
Volume I. To be eompleted In Two Vohnaas. 
Ediiiburgh t CoirarABLn 4k Co., 19, Watailao Placei and Hvasr 
CiAiicB. « Co. London. 

4Uao, just pubKAed, 

The LIFE of HERNAN CORTES ; Indddliv the 
DIaoovery and Cooqncet of Mexico. By Doir T. db Tbcbba, au- 
thor of •* The Casttfian," *' The Romance of History," *c 

This day is published. In Itmo, price de. 

A TREATISE ON 
ATMOSPHfiRlCAL ELECTRICITY. 

InetndiAg lightning Rods and Paragrales. 
By JOHN MURRAV, P.sX P.L.S. F.H,$. T.OA te. hA 
London t Printed for WnttTAKBB, TnnAonnn# and Co. t end 
Davibi. LixABa* Edinburgh. 

VALPY'S CASSICAL LIBRARY. 
In emaft Qptaao, neatly honniL price la. 6d. 

THE FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

-^ VoL L Contalnlnr LELANCrS TRANSLATIONS of the 
ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES, with Notei mui Improvmcnti. 

N.B. The Second Vomme. mnfalning the ConelQeioo of pemos- 
thenes and the whole dt SaUust, will appear on the First of f ^ 
ruary. 

Hbnby CoLBiTBir 9 Rtcbabd BsirrtJKT, London i and Bill 
& BBADPimi, 6, Bank Street^ Edfaiburgh. 

NEW works; 

iurtpuUlBhedr 

By HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BS^TLCY. London; 

And BELL and BRADn)TB.JIa.6L Bank Street, BAnhpij^. 

THE EXCLUSIVES ! 1 1 A SRtlricalKovd of 

•^ FMhlonabla LM. 8 v<d^ post 8vob 

•' The Exdusivcs will be tied with as nmch Intcsast in some 
quarters as with alarm In otheo. it piesentans with an expose that 
Novelist has ^et dared to put fortk^-M:^ 



no othcf modem 
Joai ao/ 

2. TALES of the CLASSICS; a new delinea- 
tion of the roost Popular l»Mee, Legends, and AUcgoriaaifomme- 

morated In the Works of Painters and Seulptoce. Soiectad sbmI writ- 
ten by a Lady fbr the amusement and Inatmetton of her own 
d aughf a , and farming a Jnshubia Chriatmaa and Na«-Year*ePie- 
cent. 3 vols, neatly bound, Sis. 

3. TRAVELS in tbe EAST, hj John Carioi, 

Esq. Author of " Lettart fhmi the Eeat," printed tmlfannly with, 
and in continuation of, that Work, t vol. IQi. 6d. 

4. ADVENTURES of %» IRISH GENTLEMAN, 

with an account of his Travels, and of his RaiiileiMa in Fnnce 
during the saagutoary period of the Revolution. Swk. 

5. PRIVATE MEMOIRS of the COURT of 

LOUIS XVin. S>oIb.8vo. 

•' This Work toys open the Secret Intrigncs of the most intrlgu* 
hig capital hi Europe. Almost every petaon of note tai Fr aa ae^ 
rigce the downlUl of yap ateon. Is hem ponrtnyed.**— Meraiar 



6. TALES of an INDIAN CAMP. 3 YiOiimes. 

Conlniis— The Phantom Woman— The Fire SpMt— The Lake ofihe 
White Canoe-The Two Ohosts—The DevU nTCapa Mggin. dee. 

" The genius of this Writer, we understand, was flrst&eo 
bylliaaa&br<tf OertrndaofWyoodM, wJm has exnicesi 



viattonof llM 

high importance and value 



Bnaicsiid hieccn- 
Intnaetaf the preeent production, and fie 
Iw m an Ustoncnl 



point of view.**— Ceurlrr. 



EttnbMrtKPnbHshed farlka Pvoprietorf, -^, «^.— 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Laun AMf JownaU of Lord Bi/nm ; wUk Noticn of ka 
Xef«. By Thomas Moore. In Two Vols. Vol. I. 
LMdoa. John Murray. 1830. 4to. P^ 670. 

Iv ma hnmble opinion, this is tho mMl iMMMstlfif 
woik that has issaed from the British ynm sisoe the 
^•Ih of Lord Byroo. Coatainlnf , w U 4oei, (and we, 
ef eowee, speak of the irst folmse alaae, which is all 
ihM Is yet yhHthed,) two hmidfiid a»d ft iiy — e origi- 
m1 \Mm% hy X^ord Byrpn, together with nvnmmm ox. 
ttads flMn hb private Jonrnals, memonuida, and vrnfitk- 
Ued poems, to tay nothing of the rich thread vi nam- 
tire apon which they are strung, we are not sure hut that 
it is eveo a more iaiereatittg work than << Childe Harold** 
hseH Hnving.hy the paUtaiMMotiM of the publisher, 
i if o ur e d with an early eopy, we hii»a Akiilad oar- 
ta it eKx^islTely for the greater part of t^e tat 
; and we haTO fbund the oontents from beginning 
to end so irresistibley that they have stood us in stead of 
both fbod «9d deep* Here, at length, hare we seen the 
a^ghty prpUom of Byron's mind and ehacaHv mtktkt^ 
torilyand fully mlved ; and now, for the ftnt tfane, have 
w« hoBB introduced into the private society and seeret 
thoi^^ls of thai mighty spirit, whose brief existence gave 
a c<sT to the literature of an age. The work would 
kive been intensely Intovsting had It conteined nothing 
but a Btatement of (acts. Interspersed with Moop^s obeer- 
vatisM cMMscmiBg them; b<|t.when, in addUloa to tbi% 
we iad that ita still aoore prominent ftature is, that it 
tasms srith the braathii^ thoi^rts mk b«nla« weeds of 
ByfoirMmMdf, it becomes^ beymid all doubt, the moot vm- 
taMewid taaportant piece of biography ever prodMMl te 
this cooirtry. 

Whttst we are delighted, in no small degree, with the 
ipawiir i» which Mr Moore performs his task, — with 
the mwily, eai^lid, i m p »pri a l , and/dinUled tone of Us 
laha^been i^m unit (i^ghiy <»iadt that 
itoned and geoerous views he is disposed to take. 
_ _ jfB > ar ofhla dtoeased frt^d are amply — ^we'may 
my, trhlH|<i|itly-»"home out by t|ie inunenae masa of 
Urn pw^ pi t in fc) doeumtnls, bow 4» t fco iwt time 
gitai to the publish mA which ferm an dhWib-damb- 
hsBftiVr Uterary bMiquet. To this subject we must» 
«!<•«»» near at our flurUuit opportanky I but we shall 
est at pwsent intradie upan the patience ai our readers 
wttkaav tellMr remarks >f our own, as we are anxious 
itflva ium a foretaste, aa Ar as Um In our power, of 
%»p|ai«ara thay will raoeiva from a oomplete perusal af 
te w Mk itaeli; which, howiefiiv eannot be generally 
ta tkeir paaaseslon Ihr some tittle tfane te aMsa. 

Ailar nentlonhif that th^ Dedication is in these iTordi 
— ** To Sir Walter Scdtt,' Baronet, these vohimee are in- 
ky his aflectionate friend, Thomas Moore,** — wa 
H right to be^in our extracts with the PNfMe, 
_ though short, cannot fril to ootttey to the reader 
Mmm^tK9maM» ^ftmimm both df the woKk and 




raxr Acx. 

<* In presenting these volumes to the public^ I should havo 
felt, t own, considerable diffidence, from a sincere distrust 
in my own powers of doing justice to such a task, were I 
not well convinced that there is in the subject itself, and in 
the rich variety of materials here brought to illustrate it, a 
degree of attraction and interest which it would be difficult, 
even for hands the most unskilful, to extinguish. How- 
ever lamentable were the circumstances under which Lord 
Byron became estranged from his country, to his long iU>- 
sence from England, during the most brUUant period of hb. 
powers, we are indebted for all thoee interesting lettera 
which compose the greater part of the second volume of this 
work, and which will be round equal, if not superior, in 
point of vigour, variety, and liveliness, to any that have yet 
adorned this branch or our literature. 

** What has been said of PetrarcJ^ that his oarrsspond-. 
ence and verses teyethtr afford the progressive interest <^a 
narrative in whloi the Poet is always identified with the 
man, wiR be found applicable, In a 'fiu* greater degree, to. 
Lord Byron, in whom the literary and the personal dia- 

lefthisvi 



aodoeely interwoven, thatto lavo I 
wlthuut the hisOTatlve commentate which his Life and 
Corree^ondenee alTopd, wouU have been equally an injus- 
tice both to himself and the wurld." . 

Without attempting to connect the extracts which we 
shfril now sn^oin in any way tlian by «> single explana-' 
tory remark in introducing them, and by ^beervipg % 
chronolflgieal ord^ in their arrangement we coaomeooe 
at once with the following passage, whidi is taken itofn. 
one of Byron*s own Note-books : , 



Loan BTRON AT BAxaow. 

** Tin I was eishtesn yeara old, (odd sh it may seem,) L 
had never read a Beview. But while at Harrow, my gru' 
neral Information was so great on modem topics, as to in- 
duce a suspicion that I could only collect so much informa- 
tion from .Bmra'Sy because I was never tetn reading, but 
always idlis and in mischief, or at ^y. The truth is, that 
I read eating, rmd in bed, read ^mmn no one rips nad, amd* 
had read all sorts of re«dlnr skMb I was tire >Mra old, and 
yet never met with a Review, wMeh Is the dnly reason I ' 
"IcDow of wh V I should not have read them. But It Is true ; ' 
fsr I remember when Hunter and Ou'von, in I80i, told 
■fee thb opinion at Harrow, I made them laugh, bv my lu- 
dlWiAistuteadshment, laaakhig them, < miai it a Review?' 
To be sure, they wit« then m» eosMMSk In three yeara 
more, I was better arqusMed with that flame; butthefiitt 
I ever read was in 1806-7. 

" At school I was (tn I have said) raunHad for the ex. 
teat and rsadiness or my general information; but in all 
fttar napaati idle, capable of great sudden exertions— suck 
gl thini or 6rty Ore^k hexiuneters, of course wHh sneh 
proNApps it ri^Msd Ood— but of few continuous drud|a. 
tin. VyMUHMwere much more oratorical and martial 
thai |Mtlical,uMOT Drnk>y, my grand patron, (our head 
matdri) had agrtit notion that I MfaouM torn out an ora- 
tor, fraoi tty flueoey, my turbulence, my voice, my coplous- 
of denial— 11 Bu, «nd my action.* I i ^i e ui b t i thatmy 



• *«FyirfMtaspisyefhl«deelsmatorypo«OTt.oatheipsseh4syi, , 
) OTiagtsd si#svt the mott whsroSot ns«ng«i,-«ueh s* the ■pweh 
a over me rody of Alooso, sna Lev's sddrcM to the ttonn. , 
or disie P^Mis occSiUms, when it wa« smnf ed thst he ahouli 

- ■ * '^ Lod By« 




• the ptut 6fl5i4iiesi» 



sod yovng Peel thtt of Titnms, 1 
mind, sad pTcferred the spteeh of 



ran idMte itissgiil hl» mind; aad~mcferr«l the spteeh of LstlmM. 
-^tarin^U wasluapond, Mne ridicule from the iosppro^risie 
tsaat oTXuriMii* 'Veatoil hi firgui, pedfkutquefitiattout UiU: ** 
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first declamation MtonUhed him into tome unwonted (Jar 
be WM economical of soch) and fodden qomplfanenta, beiore 
the declilm^ at our fint rebcanaL My flnt Hamw 
xenm, (tbat ia, Enfliah, as exercises,) a trandatlon of a 
choms from the Prometheus of .£schylus, were receiTed by 
bim but eoollj. Noonehad the least notion tbat I should 
subside into poesy. 

« Peel, the orator and statesman, ('that was, or Is, or ia 
to be,*) was my form iiellow, and we were both at the top 
of our remoTCi (a public school phrase^ ) We were on good 
terms, but hii brotW was my intimate friend. There were 
always great hopes of Peel amonfst us all, masters and scho- 
lars ; and he hsis not disappointed them. As a scholar, be 
"vfas greatly my superior ; as a declaimer and actor, I was 
reckoned at least bis equal ; as a school-boy, out of school, 
I was always in scrapes, and he never; and in tchoott he 
alwayt knew his lesson, and I rarely : but when I knew it, 
I knew it nearly as welL In general information, history, 
ftc Ifcc. I think I was hit superior, aa well as of most boys 
«f my standing. 

** The prodigy of our schooMays was George Slndalr, (son 
of Sir JiAin) ;he made exercises for half the sdMMil (/!t<fra%), 
wrsesat will, and themes without it. * * * Hewasa 
IHend of mine, and In the same remore^ and used, at times, 
to be| me to let him do my exercise a request always most 
nBadUv accorded upon a pinch, or when I wanted to do 
sometAing else, which was usually once an hour. On the 
other h«n% he was padflc, and 1 savage ; ao I fought for 
bim, or thrashed others fbr him, or thrashed himself to make 
him thrash others, when It was necessary, as a point of 
honour and stature, that he should so chastise ; or we talked 
Mlitlcs, for be was a great politician, and were very good 
friends. I bare some of his letters^ written to me from 
adiool, afilL'*— P. 40^2. 

We think it maybe safely said, that it was not tin he 
aaw Miss Chaworth tbat Byron ever seriously fell In 
love; for, though he himself never quite forgot a boyish 
aentiment be entertained for a certain Mary DniF, before 
be was eight years old, It Is evident that his subsequent 
imagination alone could have magnified such a sentiment 
into real passion. At the age of twelve, however, be met 
with another young lady, who made a considerable Im- 
pression upon bim ; and we shall therefore entitle our 
next extract 

LOXD BTXOM*8 nXST LOVX. 

' ^ It was probably during one of the vacations of thb 
year, that the boyish love for his young oousin. Miss Parker, 
to which be attributes the glorv of having first Inmlred him 
with poetry, took poaseaslon of bis foncy. < My first d«ih 
Into poetry,' he savs, < was as early as 1800. It was the 
ebullition of a passioD4br my fint orasin, Mai^garet Parker, 
(daughter and grand-daughter of the two Admirals Park- 
er,) one of the most beauuful of evanescent beings. I have 
long forgotten the verses, but it would be difficult for me to 
forget he^— her dark e^es— her long eyo-iashes— her com- 
pletely Greek cast of &oe and figure L I WIS then about 
twelve— she, rather older, perhaps a year. She died about 
a year or two afterwards. In consequence of a fall, which 
injured her spine, and Induced consumption. Her sister, 
Augusta, (by some thought still more beautiful,) died of the 
same malady ; and it was, indeed, in attending her, that 
Margaret met with the accident which occasioned her own 
(leatb. My sister told me, that when she went to see her, 
shortly before her death, upon acddeutally mentioning my 
naaae, Bfargaret ooloored tnrough the paleness of mortality 
to the eyes, to the great astonishment or my sister, who (re- 
siding with her grandmother. Lady Holdemess, and seeing 
but little of me, for family reasons) knew nothing of our 
attachment, nor could conceive why mv name shomd affect 
ber at such a time. I knew nothing of her illness, being at 
Harrow and in the country, till she was gone. Some years 
after, I made an attempt at an elegy— a very dull one.* 

. *< < I do not recollect scarcely any thing equal to the iran»m 
parent beauty of my cousin, or to the sweetness of her tem- 
per, during the short period of our intimacy. She looked 
mi if she had been made out of a rainbow— all beauty and 



'** * My passion bad Its usual effects upon me. I could not 
sleep— I could not eat — I could not rest ; and although I 
bad reason to know tbat she loved me, It was the texture 
of my Ufe to think of tbe tfane which must eUpse before wo 

• '* Tbis elegy it in bis fint (uopuMiihsd) vobiine.*' 



could meet again— being usually about twdve boors of t^. 
ptratiqn ! But J wu a fool then, and pm nH miKk wiser 
now.* •—Pp. 85, 6. 

Tracing our hero a year or two fiotber on In bisavser, 
we coma to the celebrated attack made upon bim in the 
Edinburgh Review : 

Loan araov akd thx xnnrauaGR axvixw. 

** The effect thb criticism piroduoed upon him can only be 
conceived by these who, berfdct bflving an adequate notion 
of what most poets would feel under such an attack, can 
understand all that there was In the temper and disposition 
of Lord Byron to make him foel it with tenfold moroacut^ 
ness than others. We have seen with what feverish anxiety 
be awaited the verdict of all the minor reviews, and, from 
bis ssnsibility to tbemralse of the nseanest of these csoson, 
may guess how painfully he must have writhed under the 
snesrsofthehigbest. A friend, who found Mm in the firrt 
moments of excitement after reading the article, enquired 
anxiously whether he had Just received a challenge f— not 
knowfaur how else to account for the fierce defiance of bis 
looks. It would indeed be difficult for sculptor or paiater 
to imagine a sulject of more fearful beauty than tne fine 
countenance of the yonng poet* must have exblbhed in fbe 
collected eneigy of that criKis. H is pride had been .wounded 
to the ouick, and his ambition bumbled :— but this fedfang 
of humiliation lasted bat for a moment. The very reaction 
of bis spirit against aggression roused him toa fall coasckroa- 
ncss of his own powers ;* and the pain and the shana of 
the injury w«e forgotten in the proud osrtalnty of re^ 
venge. 

** Among the less sentimental effects of this review upon 
bis mind, be used to mention that, on tbe day he read it, be 
drank three bottles of claret, to his own slwre, after din- 
ner ;^4hat nothing, however, relieved him, till be bad given 
vent to his Indignation in rhyme, and that, * after tbe first 
twenty lines, he fek himself oonsiderablv better.* Kb 
chbf care, indeed, afterwards, was amiably devoted,— 4M 
we have seen it was. In like manner, before tbe rritlffbm, — 
to aUaylng, as for as he could, the sensitiveness of bb mo- 
ther, who, not having the same motive or pown- to sam- 
mon up a spirit of resistance, was of cdurse more helplessly 
alive to this attack upon his fome, and felt It for more than, 
after the first burst of indignation, be did himself. But the 
state of bb mind upon the sub}ect will be best undorafood 
by the following extract from a letter : 

" * Ton have seen the Edinbuiigb Review, of course. I 
regret that Mrs Byron b so much annoyed. For my own 
part, these psper bulleto of the brain have only taught me 
to stand fire; and, as I have been ludcy enough upon tbe 
whole, my repose and appetite are not dlscom p oa td . FnM, 
tbe gleaner, author, poet, Sec ke. addressed along rhyming 
epistle to me on the subject, by war of oonsoktbm ; but It 
was not well done, so I do not send it, though tbe naaas of 
the man might make it go down. The £. ILs have not 
performed their task weU; at least, the literati tdl me this, 
and I think / could write a more sarcastic critique on nw- 
aelfthMu anv yet published. For instance, instcnd of the 
remark,— iU-natured enough, but not keen,— about Mao- 
Pherson, I (quoad Reviewers) could have said, * Alas ! thb 
imitation omy proves the assertion of Doctor Johnson, that 
many men, women, and dWtfrgn, could write sacb poetry aa 
Osalan's.*'*— P. 145^ 

The publication of the ** Englbb Bards and Soetdi 
Reviewers,** elicited by the severity of the latter, vras 
Byron's first stepping-stone to literary eminence ; yet, to 
show how little malevolence there really existed In hb 
natare, we consider the following curious information 
concerning that satire, not tbe least Interesting portion of 
the volume before us : 

THE KHGLI8H BARDS AKD SCOTCH RKVIXWBR8. 

** Bat whatever may have been tbe fonlts or indiscretions 
of this satire, there are few who would now sit in jndgment 
upon It so severelv as -did the author himself on reawng It 
over nine years 'uner, when be had quitted England, never 
t^jretiUm. The copy which be then perused b now In the 
poesession of Mr Murray, and the remarks which he has 

• «( rpi, ^ qmjity very obterralile in htnnsn oature. that any op> ' 

Ssltlon tbat dosi not entiraly dkcmuisgii and ifitiiBidatt as. bai n- 
er a c ootiaiy effbct, and iorairsi us with a more than ordiaary 
grandeur and magnanimity. In collecting oar fbroe to o^crtotoe tbe 
omMritinn» we invigorate tbe loul* an(| give It aa devatten with 
which otherwice It would never have been acquainted." 

HuMic, TreatUe qfBtman Nitfarr. 
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. orerits pagest w well worth tra n scrlbtng. 

leaf we find — * The binding of thit Tolume Is 

too ▼BhuiUe for its contents ! Nothing but the 

of its being the propertf of another prevents 

i; this misenibie reeord of miiptaoed anger 

acrlmoDjr to the iUunes. B. *<— Opposite 



LKTTEB TO SIR WALTIK SCOTT, BAKT. 



< to be misled 
s heart, or Lamb*s Boeotiai^ hced^' 



By 

% wriaeo, * TUs was not JnsL Neither the heart nor the 
tei of tlieae gcntleinen are at all what they are here repre- 
nsed.* Aloog the whole of the severe rerses against Mr 
Wflnhworth, he has scrawled, * Umust,' and the same Ter- 
&t ■ affixed to those against Mr Coleridge. On his un- 
aanred attack upon Mr Bowles, the comment is, * Too 
Kfue aU this on Bowles ;' and down the margin of the 
jy wmtaJ^ing the lines, * Health to immortal Jeffrey,' 
C be writes, • Too ferodoos— this is mere Insanity,*— add- 
^ so the verses that follow, (* Can none remember that 
tvotfol day?* &c) ' All this is bad, because personal.* 
SsacthBM, however, he shows a dlspodtion to stand by his 
vipnal decMons. Thus, on the pasrage relating to a writer 
^eertun obscare Epics, (y. 379,) he says, « All right ;* add- 
w ^the aune person, * I saw some letters of this fellow to 
m anfortukiate poetess, whose productions (which the poor 
T^msD hy no means thoc^ht vainly of) he attacked so 
m»bly and bitteriy, that I eoold hardly regret availing 
iia, even were it unjust, which it is not ; for, really, he 
tt a aoL* On the strong Ifaies, too, (v. 958,) upon Clarke, 
(A vriter in a Magazine called the Satirist,) he remarks,— 
• fO^ encMtgh, — thb was well deserved, and well laid on.' 
Ta Ae whole paragraph banning, * lUustrious Holland,' 
Bv sftzed the words, * Bad enough ; and on mistaken 
ffosads, hcaides.* The bitter verses against Lord Carlisle 
Is pffonounees * Wrong also—the provocation was not suffi- 
eot to josti^ snch acerbity ;* and of a subseauent note re- 
iMcditf the same nobleman, he says, * Much too savage, 
Tki^mr the foundation may be.* Of Rosa Matilda, 
(t. 738,) he tdls us, * She has since married the Morning 
iW,— sn exceeding good match.* To the verses, « When 
mmt brisk youlh, die tenant of a stalV &c he has append- 
ed the following interesting note :— < This was meant at 
Mr Bkckett, who was then patronized by A. I. B.,* 
a that I did not know, or this would not have been writ- 
tn ; at least, I think not.* Panhar on, when Mr Camp- 
h^ md ether vocts are mentioned,, the following Jingle on 
Atamnm oi their respective poems is scribbled :— 

* Pretty Miss Jsoqudine 
Had a nose aquiline ; 
And would assert rude 
TUngs of Mias Gertrude ; 
While Bfr Marmion 
JjbA a great army on, 
Makini: Kehama look 

* " a Aeroe Mamahike.* 



tluinnili the psngraph in praise of Mr Crabbe, he has 
vjigtan, * I eooaider Crabbe and Coloidge m the first of 
Aas *!■»*■ in point of power and genius.* On his own 
ilse. hi a snbsiqnent porMnraph, * And glory, like tbe Pkw- 
^'mid her fifes,* he says, ooaicaUy, « The Devil take that 
p^i ^wta Law came it UttnT and his eoacluding remark 
sa the wh^e poem is as follows ;— < The peater pcurt of this 
■tif«, I moat sinoerdy wish bad never been written ; not 
fsly en accoant of the injustice of much of the critical, and 
HMe ef tbepfersonsl part of it, bat the tone and temper are 
«db as I cannot approver ' Btson. 

* IHodaih Omeoa, Jvt^ 14, 1916.'**— P. 169-171. 

^ After the poblieatien of the two first cantos of ** Childe 
Hsretd," in 1812, I<ord Byron passed, as it were, into a 
lew state of existence. From simply lingering round 
the base of the Parnassian hill, he at once stepped up to 
^t sonunlt. His name became familiar in the mouths 
gf van* and he himself was oourted and flattered every- 
tkam Among other tributes to his fame, he had the 
If^mr af being presented to the present King, then 
Mace Recent, and having occasion to write soon after* 
nsrds to Sir Walter Scott, we find him mentioning the 
firtloihus of this interview in the following terms : 



« •« tady B7rea» then Wm MilbSBk." 



<< St James's Street, July 6, 1812. 

« Sir,~I have just been honoured with your letter. I 
foel sorry that you should have thought it worth while to 
notice the * evu works of my nonage,' as the thing is sup- 
pressed voluntariUf, and your explanation is too kind not to 
give me pain. The Satire was written when I was very 
young and very angry, and fuUy bent on displaying my 
wrath and my wit, and now I am haunted by toe ghosts of 
my wholesale as s e r t ions. I cannot sufficiently thank' you 
for your praise ; and now, waving mysdf, let me talk to 
you of the Prince Regent. He oraered me to be presented 
to him at a baU ; and after some sayings, peculiariv pleasing 
from roval lips, as to mv own attempts, he talked to me of 
you, and your immortalities : he preferred you to every bard 
past and preecnt, and asked which of your works pleased 
me most. It was a difficult question. 1 answered, I thought 
the < Lay.' He said his own opinion was nearly simlhir. 
In speaking of the others, I toM him that 1 thought you 
mora particularlv the Poet of Princes, as theu nwcr appear- 
ed more fiuelnating than In * Marmion* and tbe * Lady of 
the Lalte.' He was pleased to coincide, and to dwell on 
the dea^ption of your Jameses, as no less royal than voeti- 
eal. He spoke alternately of Homer and yourseli^ and 
seemed well acquainted with both ; so that (frith the ex- 
ccp^n of tbe Turicsand your humble servant) you were 
in very good company. I defy Murray to have exaggerated 
his Royal Hlghness*s opinion of your powers, nor can I pre- 
tend to enumerate all he said on the sulject : but it may 
give you pleasure to hear that it was conveyed in laufuage 
which would only suffer by my attempting to transcnbe it, 
and with a tone and taste which gave me a very high idea 
of his abilities and accomplishments^ which I had hitherto 
considered as eonfined to manners, certainly superior to those 
of any living gentieman. 

** This interview was accidental ; I never went to the 
levee ; for having seen the courte of Mussulman and Catho- 
lic sovereigns, my curiosity was sufficiently allayed ; and 
my politics being as perverse as my rhymes, 1 had, in fact, 
< no business there.* To be thus praised by jrour Sovereign* 
must be gratifying to you ; and if that gratification is not 
alloyed by the communication being made through me, the 
bearer ofit will oonsider himself very fortunatefy and sin- 
cerely your obliged and obedient servant, 

** Byxox. 

«< P. S. Excuse this scrawl, scratched in a great huny* 
and just after a journey.**— Pp. S59, 60. 

Our readers have not, of course, forgotten the mean- 
spirited and vulgar Memoirs of Lord Byron, pabliAed 
some time ago by Mr Leigh Hunt. The manner hi 
which Mr Mooro alludes to this person, is to us infinitely 
delightful ; and the calm tone of contempt with which 
he mentions him, must gall the Cockney to the^ quick. If 
he has one spark of gentlemanly feeling in his whole 
composition : 

LOAD BTROH*S FIXST IKTXRVIEW VrTB LBIQH HUNT. 

<< It was at this time that Lord Bvron became acquaint- 
ed (and, I regret to have to add, partly through my means) 
with Mr Le^h Hunt, the editor of a welUknown weekU- 
journal, the Examiner. This genUemaa I had myself 
formed an acquaintance with in the ^ear 1811, and, in cQia-> 
mon with a large portion of the public, entertained a since|vi 
admiration of his talento and courue as a journalist. The 
interest I took in him personally bad been recently much 
incrrased by the manly spirit; which he had displayed 
throughout a prosecution, instituted against himself and his 
brother, for a libel that had appeared In their paper on the 
Prince Regent, and in conseouence of which they were both 
sentenced to imprisonment tor two years. It will be re- 
collected, that there existed among the Whig partv, at this 
peric>d, a strong feelinr of indignation at tbe late defection, 
from themselves and tneir principles, of the illustrious per- 
sonage, who had been so long looked up to as the friend and 
patron of both. Being mya^f, at the time, warmly— per- 
haps iatemperately— under the influence of this feeling, I 
regarded the fiite of Mr Hunt with moro than common in- 
terest, and, immediately on mv arrival in town, paid him^a 
visit in his prison. On mentioning the circumstance, soon 
after* to Lord Byron, and describing mv surprise at the 
sort of luxurious comforts with which I round the ' wit in 
the dungeon* surrounded— his treUlsed flower-garden with- 
out, and his books, busts, pictures, and piano-forte within 
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— 4be noble pori, whow political riew of tlie ease coincided 
entirely witn my own, expreMed a ttrDng wiali to pay a«i- 
milar mbnte of respect to Mr Hunt ; and accordingly, a day 
€M* two after, we proeetded for that vorpooe to'tlM prieon. 
Tlie introduction wliich then took place wae aoon followed 
hy a request from Mr Hunt that he would dine with him, 
and tlie nol>le poet having cood-natnredly accepted the IutI- 
tation, the Cold Bath Fields Prison had, in Uvfrinooth of 
June, 1813, the honour of receiving Lord Byron, as a guest, 
within its walls. 

** Qnrday in the prison was, if not agreaaUe,at least no- 
Tel and odd. I had, for Lord Byron*s sake, stipulated with 
our host befiirshand, that the partr should be, as mndi as 
possible, confined to ourselTes ; and, as fiur as rmrded din^ 
Bcr, my wishes had been attended to,— there being present, 
besides a member or two of Mr Hunt's own ramlly, no 
other stranger, that I can recollect, but Mr Mitchdl, the 
ingenious translator of Aristophanes. Soon after dinner, 
however, there dropped in some of our host's literary 
friends, who, being utter strangers to Lord Byreo and my- 
self, rather disturbed tlie ease into which we were all set- 
tling. Among these, I remember, was Mr John Scott,— 
the writer afterwards of some severe attacks upon Lord 
Bjrron ; and it is painful to think that, among the persons 
there assembled, round the poet, there should have been on« 
ao soon to step forth the assailant of his living fiune, whHe 
tmotker, Iras manftd, would reserve the cool venom (or his 
grave.**— P. 40(V9. 

In a remarkable mood of mind which overtook him In 
1814^ Lord Byron formed a sudden resolution not only 
never to write another word, but to purchase back the co- 
pyright of all his previous works, and suppress every line 
•f them. The following extract explains his feelings upon 
• thlssnl^eot; 

Loan btxoh's DxrxaMiKATiOK to surra kss his woaKs. 

** In this sensitive state of mind, which he but til dis- 
guised or rdieved by an exterior of gay defiance or philoso- 
phic omtempt, we can hardly feel surprised that he should 
nave, all at once, come to the resolution, not only of peme- 
Teriog in his determination to write no more in future, but 
of purchasing Imdt the whole of his past copyrights, and 
su|4>reBsing every pm and line he had ever written. On 
his first mention or this design, Mr Murray naturally 
doubted a%to his seriousness ; but the arrival ot the tbllow- 
irtg letter, enclosing a draft for the amount of the copyrights, 
put his intontlMis beykid question :— 

* To Ma MnaRAT. 

« 2, Albany, April «9. 1814. 

* Dfar Sir^*-! enflas^ a draft'for the money ; when paid, 
send the copyright. I release you from the thousand pounds 
agreed on lor tM Oiaour and Bride— there's an end. 

* If any accident occurs to me, you may do then as you 
please ; but, with the exception of two copies of each for 
younelf only, I expect, and request, that the advertise- 
anents be withdrawn, and the reanaining copies of ol/ de- 
stroyed ; and any expense so incurred I will be glad to de- 
fipay. 

* For all this, it might be as well to assign some rea^m. 
' 1 have none to give, except my own caprice, and I do not 
' consider the circumstance of consequence enough to require 
. explanation. 

< In course, I need hardly assure you, that they never shall 
be pubUshed with my consent, directly or indirectly, by any 
other person wliatsoever,— that I am perfectly satisfied, and 
have every reason so to be, with your conduct in all trans- 

' actions between us as publisher and antlior. 

* It will give m? great pleasure to preserve your acquaint- 
' ance, and to condder you as my friend. Bidieve roe very 

truly, and for much attention, your obliged and very obe- 
dient servant, < Btron. 

' P. S. I do not think that I have overdrawn at Ham- 

mersley's ; but Itthat be tbe case, I can draw fiir the super- 

flux on Hoares*. The draft is L.5 short, but that I will 

' make up. On payment— not before— return the copyright 

papers.* 

<< In such a conjuncture^ an appeal to his good natured 
considerateness was, as Mr Murray well lodgvd, his btst re- 
source; and the following prompt reply will show how 
easily, and at onoe^ it sncceeoed: 

* To Ma MoaaAT. 

< May 1, 1814. 

< Dear Sir,— If vour present note is serious, and It rvaUy 
weiUd b« InoonvcfueDt, there b an end of the matter : tear 



my draft, and go on as usual : in that case, we shall 
to our former basis. That / was perfectly »erio%i» in wish- 
ing to suppress all future puUleation, is true ; but certainly 
not to interfere with the convenience of others, and mors 
particulariy your own. Some day, I will tell you the rea- 
son of this, apparently strange resolution. At present, It 
may be enough to say that I recall It at vour suggestion; 
and as it appears to have annoyed you, 1 lose no time in 
saving so.— Yours truly, ' B.* " 

—Pp. 650, 1. 

The event which, more than any other, eoloare^ Lord 
Byron*B destiny, was his marriage. Of the ciacumatanos 
which led to it we have the following account : 

Loan BTaoN*s raorosAL or MAaaiAcx. 
** The * drcumstance of importance * to which he alludes 
In this letter, was his second proposal for Miss Milbank, 
for which he was now waiting the resulL His own ao- 
eo«mt in his memoranda, of the circumstances that led to 
tbisstep. Is in substance, as &r as I can trust mv reoodeo- 
tion, as follows : A person who had for some time stood 
high in his affection and confidence, obeervinc how cheer- 
less and unsettled was the state both of his mind and pro- 
MMCts, advised him strenuously to marry ; and after mu^ 
discussion he conssnted. The next point for consideration 
was,— who was to be the o^^'ect of his chokse? and while 
bis friend mentioned one lady, he himself named Miss MS- 
bank. To this, however, his adviser strongly diiected,— 
remarking to him that Miss Milbank bad at preieot no for- 
tune, and that his emba rra ss e d affidrs would not allow him 
to marry without one ; that she was, moreover, a learned 
lady, which would not at all suit him. In consequence of the«B 
represenutions, he agreed that his friend should write a pr». 
posal for him to the other lady named, which was accordingly 
done, and an answer, containing a refiisal, arrived as tbc^ 
were, one morning, sitting tosher. < You see,* said Lonl 
Byron, * that afW all. Miss Milbank is to be the person^ 
—I will write to her.* He accordingly wrote on the mo- 
ment, and as soon as he had finished, bis friei^ remonstn^ 
ting still strongly against his choice, took up tbelettv; hi^ 
on reading it over, observed, < Well, really, this Is a very 
pretty letter ;— it is a pity It should not so. I never read a 
prettier one.*—* Then it tkdU go,' said Lord Byron ; and 
so saying, sealed and sent off on the instant this fiat of hts 
&te.*' 

TO Ma MOOEt. 

« Newttead Abbey, Sept. SO, 1814. 

** Here's to her who long 

Hat^ waked the Poet's sighl 
The giri who gave to song 

What gold could never buy ! 

<< My Dear Mo^re,- 1 am going to be married— tint Is^ 
I am accepted,* and ime usuaUy hopes the rest will itaUow. 
My mother of the Gracchi (that are to ht) you think toe 
strait-laced for me, although the paragon of only children* 
and invested with *'golden opinions of aU sorts or men,' and 
full of * most bl^ conditions' as Desdemona herself. Miao 
Milbank is the hidy, and I have her (hther'a ihvHatlon to 
proceed there in my dect capacity : which, however, 1 can- 
not do till I have settled some bustness In London, and g«t 
a blue coat. * 

** She is said to be an heiress, but of that I really know 
nothing, certainly I shall not enqidre. But I do know 
that she has talents and eateellent qualities, and you wiM not 
deny her judgment, afWr having refused six suitors, and 
taken me. "* • 

*< Now, if you have any thing to say against this, pray 
do ; my mine's made up, positivdy fixed, determined, and 
therefore I will listen to relMon, because now it can do no 
harm. Things may occur to break it off, but I will hope 
not. In the meantime, I tell you— a aecret, by the ht, at 
least till I know she wishes it to be publi c that I ba^ 
proposed, and am accepted. You need not be in a hurry to 
wisn me Joy, for one mayn't be married for mouths. I am 
going' ib town to-morrow, but expect to be her^ on my w^ 
there, within a furtoigbt. 

• « On the day of the arrival of the Tady*t antwer. he waesifddf 
St dinner, when his gardener, fisnie In, and prtMOted him witt ^1^ 
mother't wedding-ring, wlueh the bad lost many years belbre..and 
which the gardener had Just found in digging up tbe mtmld WKtor 
ber window. Almost st the ssme moment, the letter tton tOm 
Milbank srrived, snd Lord Byron exdsimed, ' Ifit oontalns a ooo* 
sent, I wUI be married with this ilnn.* It dU eootsin a very flatter- 
ing aoosptanoe of his fvopossl, nod a dapHeaie of Itie Isttsr had < 
•(ttt to London, in csK this ihouM have 
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« Iftkfe had not iMmpened, I tlMmkl baTegoneto Italy, 
iaaif wmj 4owiiy pcnnpa, yoa will meet me «t Nottinf- 
hHk amd enne over wHh me ben. I need not ny that jio- 
will ^w BM greater pleaenrt. I mut, of ooarae, re- 
ihanwighly ; and eerioualy, If I can oontribiite to ber 
I ahall oacnre mv own. She ie ao good a person, 
1 wbii 1 wai a better, fiver, kit."-^ 
f. 




the oMidiisUm of tbii dellgbtful v<dume, wblcb 
biagi Bi dofm <Nily to tbe time of Lord Byron'e eepara- 
faa frMB bis wife and final departure to tbe Continent, 
■ i616r we find a higbly interesting letter by Sfar Walter 
km, — itimiing the particulars of bis acquaintance with 
BfTsn, which we gladly extract : 





tfelimils of 
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■OOn^S ▲CCOONT OP HIS ACQUAIMTAIICS WIIH 
LOap BTBON. 

whb Byron b^gan in a manner 
I wBsao hr firom baHng any thing to do 
critidam hi tbe Edinburgli, that I re- 
i^falnst h with our Mend tbe £di- 
thnu^t the * Hours of Idleness* treated with 
mine ass es U y. They were written, IIIm all juTenlle 
from tbe reeoUection of what bad pleased 
in ethe«s> than what bad been suggested by bis 
but, nevertbelsssi I thought they oon- 
■ of noble promise. I Was so much im- 
with'thiaTtbat I bad Uiougbta of writing to the a». 
ihir;bntsnmee mj ^ g eimted reports oonosming bis peculiari- 
nataraT nnwiUingness to intrude an opinipn 

nncallfid for, induMd me to relinquish tbe idau 

** When Byroo wrote Ills fiunous satire^ I bad my share 
if ImpliatieBi among my betters. My crime was, having 
vrittfla a poem ^ Marmion, I think) f<Hr a thousand pounds, 
vbiih whs no otherwise true than that I sold tbe copyright 
br thsg ssna. Now, not to mention that an author can 
kvdiy be 4j e iiam e d for accepting such a sum as tha boob- 
san wflliiig to give him* espscially as tbe gentlemen of 
no compbdnts or their bargain, I thought 
with my private affidrs was mtber beyond 
litarary sBtlre^ On tbe other hand, Lord 
in ssveral pasmges, ao much more praise 
that I must have been more irritable than 
folt upon such sulgests, not to sit down oon- 
4 think no moce about the matter. 
** I wM very marsh strusk, with all the reit of tbe worid, 
sitibe vigour and force of imagination displayed in tbe first 
^ n of CbildeHveld, and tbe other ^Isndidproduo. 
vhseh LfOrd Byran flung from him to the public, 
a Mvmptitude that savoured of profusion. My own 
Myalsinj aa a poet was then on the wane, and I wasnn- 
ifcladly pleased to sse an author of oo much power and 
iBsiju taking tbe field. Mr John Murray happened to be 
k ffiailanrt that staaooi and as 1 mentioned to him tbe 
1 ahenUd have in making Lord Byron's acquaint- 
he had the kindmss to meniion my vnsh to bis Lord* 
Aip, which led to some correspondence. 

«* It wns in the earing of 1816 that, chandng to be in 
T sad on, I had tbe advantage of a penonal introduction to 
Lsri Byron. Report had prepared me to meet a man of 
pccaliar haUta and a quick temper, and I had some doubts 
wbsthor ere were liksly to suit each other in society. I was 
amt Bfiisabi/ dMappolnted in this respect. I found Lord 
Byron in the higlMst degree courteous, and even kind. We 
aw, fisr an hoar or two» almost daily, in Mr Murray's 
drawing-voeea, and found a gnsit deal to say to each other. 
We alao met frequently in parties and evening sociKy, so 
r about twa montlis, I bad tbe advantsge of ouosi- 
intiasacy with this distinguished individual. Our 
agreed a good deal, except upon the subjects of 
fsBgtsn and polities, upon neither of which I was inclined 
li believe that Lord B/ron entertained very fixed opinions. 
1 remenober saying to him, that I nally thought that, if he 
lived a ieW years^ be would alter bis sentiments. He an- 
ithersharply, * I suppose you are one of tboee who 
I wm tarn Methodist.' I replied, < No— I don't 
yoar co n v e rs i on to be of such an ordinary kind. I 
rather wish to sse you retreat upon the Catholic 
and distinguish Tournlf by the austerity of your pe- 
The spMies of religion to which'you must, or may, 
sas day attach yourself, must exerclee a strong power on 
Che imagination.' He smiled gravely, and seemed to allow 
I mi|rfit be r^ght. 

•* On politics^ he used someti m e s to exprass a h^b stndn 
sf what is BOW stfed 1 Jbtimnsm ; but it appealed toase, 




that the pleasure it aflsrded him as a vehicle of displaying 
bis wit sod mtirs against individuals in ofllce, was at tbe 
bottom of this habit of thinking, rather than any real con- 
viction of tbe principles on which he talked. He was cer- 
tainly proud er bis rank and ancient family, and. In that 
reepeet, as much an aristocrat as was consistent with good 
sense and good breeding. Some disgusts, bow adopted I 
know not, seemed to me to have given this oecuHar, and, as 
it appeared to me, contradictory cast of mina; but, at heart, 
I would have termed Byron a patrician on principle. 

** Lord Bvron's reading did not seem to me to nave been 
very extensive^ either in poetry or history. Having tbe 
advantage of blm in that respect, and poansslng a good 
competent diare of such reading as is little read, I was some, 
times able to out under bis eye objects which bad for him 
tbe interest of novelty. I mnembo*, particulariy, repeating 
to him tbe fine poem of Hardyknnte^ an imitation of the 
old Soottish ballad, with which he was so much affected, 
that some one who was in the same apartment asked me 
what I oould possibly have been telling Byron, by which 
be was so much agitated. 

*< 1 mw Byren, tbr tbelart tfane, Ui 1816,aftar I returned 
from France. He dined, or lunched, with me at Long'i^ 
in Bond Street. I never saw him so full of gaiety and 
good humour, to'which the preeence of Mr Mathews, tbe 
comedian, added not a litUe. Poor Terry was also present. 
After one of tbe gayest parties I ever was present at, my 
fellew-traveller, Mr Scott of Gah^ and I set off for Scot- 
land, and I never saw Lord Byron again. Several letters 
passed betw e en us— one perhaps every half year. Like the 
old beroee in Homer, we exchanged cifts ;— I gave Byron 
a beautiful dagger, mounted with gola» which Md been the 
property of tbe redoubted Elfi Bey. But I was to pky the 
part of Diomed in tbe Iliad, tor Byron sent me, eome time 
after, a large eepulchral vase of silver. It was fuU of dead 
men's .bones, and bad inscriptions on two sides of the vase. 
One ran thus,—* Tbe bones contained in this urn were 
found in certain andent sepulchres within the land walls of 
Athens, In the month of February, 1811.* Tbe other foos 
bears the lines of JVtVenal : 

* ETpendO' -gnot librss In doeeemnno inveales. 
—Mors sola tatetur quantnla hominum oerpasiula * 

Juv. X. 

'* To these I have added a third inscription, in these 
words,—* The gift of Lord Byron to Walter Scott.** There 
was a letter with this vase, mart valuable to me than tbe gift 
itself, from tbe kindncM with which tbe donor cxpraiusd 
himself towards me. I left it naturally In the urn with 
tbe bonei,— but it is now missing. As the theft was not 
of a nature to be practised by a mere domestic, I am com- 
pelled to suspect the inboepitality of some individual of 
higher station,— most gratuitously exercised certainly, since^ 
af&r what I have here said, no one will probably chooee to 
boast of possessing this literary curiosity. 

** We had a good deal of laughing, 1 remember, on what 
tile public might be suppoeed to think, or say, concerning 
the gloomy and ominous nature of our mutual gifts. 

** 1 think I can add little more to my reooJlections of 
Bjrron. He was often melancbolvi—almoat gloomy. When 
I oliserved him in this humour, 1 used either to wait till It 
went off of its own accord, or till some natural and eaay 
mode occurred of leading blm into conversation, when the 
sliadows almost always left bis countenance, like the mist 
rising from a hmdsoape. In conversation, he was very ani- 
mate. 

** I mK with him very fWquently in society; our mutual 
acqmdntances doing me tbe honour to think that be liked 
to meet with me. Some very agreeable parties I can recol- 
lect,— particularly one at Sir Giio. Beaumont's, where the 
amiable landlord had assembled some persons distijiguisbed 
for talent. Of thcee, I need only mention the Cte Sir 
Humphry Davy, whoss talents for literature were as re- 
markable as his empire ortr science. Mr Hichard Sharpe 
and Mr Rogers were also present. 

** I think I also remarked in Byron'b temper starts of 
suspicion, when be svemed to pause and consider whether 

• *' Mr Morrsy had, at the time of giving the vaie, miggetted to 
Lord Byrou. that It would locresM the value of the gift to add mmds 
•uch imeriptlnat but the feeling of tOe noMe poet op thl* sul4«ec 
wUl be uaderstood fkom the loUowing aniwer which h» rauimed : 

•AprU9,lBl5, 

* Thanks for thebookt. I have grsst otOsction to your propotl- 
tloa about iMcribing thB vaie,— which a, that k would sppssr oito** 
UtUmt oil my (lart; and, of o6afSs, i must tend it as it ■» without 
say sliwstkMi.— Yooii»' awb" 
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there hod not been « secret^ and perh«|M ofbnslve, mmniof 
in something castudlv said to him. In this case» 1 also 
jud^ it best to let his mind, like a troubled qyring, work 



cldar, which it did in a minute or two. I was con- 
siderably older,' you will recollect, than my noble friend, 
and had no reason to fear his misconstruing my sentiments 
towards him ; nor had I ever the slightest reason to doubt 
that they were kindly returned on his part. If I had oc- 
casion to be mortified bv the dinday of genius, which threw 
into shade such pretensions as I was then supposed to pos- 
sess, I might console myself that, in my own case, the ma- 
terials of mental happiness had been mingled in a greater 
proportion. 

** I rummage mv brains in Tain for wliat often rushes 
Into my head unbidden,— little traits and sayings which r»> 
call his looks, manner, tone, and gestures : and I have al- 
ways continued to think tliat a cruis of life was arrived, in 
which a new career of hane was opened to him, and that, 
had he been permitted to start upon it, he would have ob- 
literated the memory of such parts of his life as friends 
wouki wish to forget. '*~P. 615-19. 

To these extracts we shall now add a considerable 
number of Miscellaneous Anecdotes, scattered all over the 
book, which we have strung together ; and each of which 
contains, we think, something of no common interest : 

mSCXLLANKOUS AKICDOTES AWS SATXV08 OF LOEO BTBOK. 

** Among many instanoes of his quickness and enemr at 
this age, hm nurse mentioned a little Incident tliat one nttht 
oooorred, on her taklnghim to the Uieatre, to see the ' T^ 
ming of the Shrew.* He liad attended to tlie performance 
for some time with silent interest : but, in the scene be- 
tween Catherine and Petruchlo* where tlie following dia- 
logue talces place,— 

' Caih, I know it is the moon. 

Pet. Nay, then, you tie,— it is the Ueved sun,*— 

Little Geordie, (as they called the child), starting from his 
seat, cried out boldly, * But I say it is the moon, sir.' ** 

** It is said, that the day after little Byron's accession to 
tlie title, lie ran up to his mother, andasked her ^ AVhether 
ahe perceived any differenoe In him since he liad Iwen made 
a lohi, as he perceived none himself?' a quick and natural 
thought ; but the child little knew what a total and talis- 
manic change had been wrought in all his future relations 
with society, by the simple addition of that word before 
his name. That the event, as a crisis in his life, affected 
him, even at that time, may be collected from the agitation 
which he is said to have manifested on the important morn- 
ing, when his name was first called out in school with the 
t!Ue of ' Dominus* prefixed to it. Unable to give utterance 
to the usual answer, * Adsum,* he stood silent amid the ge- 
neral stare of his schotA-fcUows, and at last burst into tears.** 

** A friend of his once described to me the half-playful 
rtge into which she saw him thrown, one day, by a heed- 
less £irl, who remarked that she thought he had a little of 
the Scotch accent,^* Good God, I hope not!* he exclaimed, 
* I'm sure I haven't. I would rather the whole d d 
opuntrv was sunk in the sea!— I the Scotch accent.!' " 

** While Lord Byron and Mr Peel were at Harrow to- 
gether, a tyrant, some few years older, whose name was 
******, claimed a right to fag little Peel, which claim (whe- 
ther rightlv or wrongly, I know not) Peel resisted. His 
resistance, nowever, was in vain ;—••♦••• not only sub- 
dued him, but determined also to punish the refractory 
dave ; and proceeded forthwith to put this determination in 
practice, by inflicting a kind of bastinado on the inner fleshy 
side of the boy's arm, which, during the operation, was 
twisted round with some decree of tedinlcal skill, to render 
the pain more acute. Whue the stripes were succeeding 
each other, and poor Peel writhing under them, Byron 
saw and felt for the misery of his friend ; and, although 
he knew that he was not strong enough to fight ****** 
with any hope of success, and that it was dangerous even 
to approach him, he advanced to t^ scene of action, and 
with a flush of rage, tears standing in his eyes, and a voice 
trembling between terror and indignatiAi, asked very hum- 
bly if •••••• would be pleased to tell him • How many 

stripes he meant to inflict?'— 'Why,* l^umed the execu- 
tioner, ' yon little rascal, what is tmit to you ?'— * Because, 
if you please,' said Byron, holding up his arm, * I would 
take half!*" 

" On the first leaf of his * ScripCores Gmd,' we find in 
his school-boy hand, the following memorial:—* Geoi^e 
Gonlon Byron, Wednesday, June 86, A.D. 1805, thive 
quarters of an hour past three o'clock la the ai'temoon; third 



school— Calvert, monilor ; Tom Wildman on my left 
and Long on my right. Harrow on the HilL' On the 
leaf, written five years after, appears this comment. : 

< Eheu fugaces, Posthume ! Posthume ! 
Labuntur annL 



<«. January 9th, ISea Oflbefoar 
are here mentioned, one is dead, another in a distant land, 
a//aeparated, and not five years have elapsed since they aat 
togetner in school, and none are yet twenty-one years of 
age.' " 

** But the emWtCertng dronmstanee of his Ijft^ Ifcat' 
which haunted him lilw a curse amidst tlie booyancy af 
youth, sod the aatiolnatioM of fome and pleasuns was, 
strange to say, the trifling deformity of his toot. By that 
one sllf ht Uemish, (as in his moments of melancholy be per* 
sowfcd himself,) all the blessings that nature had abowered 
upon him were counterbalanced. His reverend friend, Mr 
Bedier, finding him one dav nnuaaally df^eded, endea- 
voured to cheer and ronse him, by repressntlng. In thefp 
brightest colonrs, all the various advantagss with which 
Providence had endowed hfan,— and among the grsatost, 
that of * a mind which plaeed hhn above the test of asaa- 
kind.*—* Ah, my dea>frlend,* said Byron uMumftiUy, * if 
tkit* (hiying his hand on Ills fovebead) * plaoea dm above 
the rest of mankind, that* (peinthig to his foot) < plaesa 
me for, fhr below them.' ** 



EmAPK ON aoms aaams, or soorawnx, a 

niXD or DaUKXXKNKSS. 



CAaaixa, who 



** John Adams lies here, of the parish of SouthweU, 
A carrier, who carried his can to his mouth wdl ^ 
He carried so much, and he carried so fast. 
He could carrif no more— so was carried at last ; 
For the liquor he drank, being too much for one, 
He could not carry off, so he*s now carri~on, 
B , Sept. 1807.- 



<* I^ord Byron used sometimes to meatloa a stnma story, 
which the commander of the packet. Captain iUdd, re- 
nted to bim on the aassage.— TIUs eAeer stated, that behig 
asleep one night, fai bis birth, he was awakened by tbepree- 
sure of something heavy on liis limbs; and there beiiw a 
faint light ia the room, oonld see, as be thought, difltiaotly, 
the figure of hie brother, who was at that time in the aavai 
service in the East.Indles, dressed In his uniform, and 
stretched across the bed. Concluding it to be an iUoaion of 
the senses, he shut his eyes, and made an effort to sleqi. But 
still the same preasure continued ; and still, as often as ho 
ventured to teke auotlier look, he oaw the figure lying 



himlnthesamepositkm. To add to tlie wonder, on ^mltlng 
his hand forth to touch Ihb fermi he Iband the uniturm im 
whteh it appewred to be dressed, dripping wet. On the 
entrance of one of his broker oficers, to whom he called 
out in ahum, the apporitkm i^ankbed ; but ina few months 
after, be received the startling inteUlgenee, that on that 
n Ight his brother had been drowned in the Indian aeas. Of 
the supernatural character of this appearance. Captain Kidd 
himself did not appear to have the slIghteBt doubt.** 

** One eircumstance related to me, as havinj{ occurred 
in the coarse of the passage, is not a little striking. PW- 
oeivlng, as he wallced the deck, a small yataghan, or 
Turkish dagger, on one of the benches, he took it up, un- 
sheathed it, and, having stood for a few moments contem- 
plating the Made, was heard to say In an under voice, ' I 
shoukilike to know how a person feels after committing a 
murder ! * In this startling speech, we may detect, I think, 
the gtan of his fiiture Giaours and Laras. This hiteuse 
with to explore the dark workings ef the passions was wlia^ 
with the aid of imaffination, at length generated tbe^xwer ; 
and that foculty which entitled him afterwards to be so 
truly styled * the searcher of dark bosoms,* may be traced 
to, perhaps, its earliest stirrings, In the sort of feeling that 
produced these words." 

" When 1 was seised with my disorder, I pretsited 
against l>oth these doctors'; but what can a lielplsas fivnr- 
\Stky toasted-and-watered poor wretch do? In spite of my 
teeth and tongue, the English consul, my Tartar, Alba- 
nians, dragoman, forced a physician upon me, and In three 
days vomited and glistered me to the last gasp. In thiA 
state I made my epitaph— take It : 

*• Youth* Nature, and relenting Jove, 
To keep ray lamp in strongly strive ; 
But AqmancUi was so stoat, 
He beat all thrfe-«id 6^» it oa<.' 
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Bm Xmhi-u and Jvw beisf piqued at my doobta, did in 

fcd, at )mC» beat R4MMiidli ; and liere 1 am, w«U, tHU wflttk- 
ly, MTOtyr serriee.** 
« Yao don't know D— — a, do you? He bad a Farce 
for the Ktage before I left England, and aslced me for 
which I promised, but sailed in such a hurry, I 
* aco up l ct . 1 am a6aid to adc after his Drama, 
M ba damned. Lord forgive me for using 
But the jpit, sir, tou luiowr, the viu-tbey 
things in apiteaf merit. I remember this Farce 
i a carious circumstance When Drury Lane was burnt 
to the grooody by which accident Sheridan and his son lost 
At kw mnaSning shillings they were worth, what doth 

mfhi md D do? Whr, before the fire was out, he 

■■*Li a no«e to Taoi Shsridao, the manager of this com- 
ke«aie riiaiiiiii, ta cnqnire whether tiiia fiuve was not con- 
wisd into imri, with abo«t two thonsind other inaetahle 

b of oouxae were in great peril, if not ae- 

Now, was not this characteristic ? — tbe 

of Pope are nothing to it. Whilst the poor 

i^er was bewailing the loss of a building only 

iCSBO^OOO, together with some twenty thousand 

of mgs and tinsel in the tiringnrooms. Blue- Beard's 

t% aa4 all that— in eomes a note finom a scorching 

rw iai riog at his hands two acta and odd aoenea of 

!!- 

** He spoke oiken of hia mother to Lord Sligo, and with a 
fariiBf that aeemed little short of aTersion. ' Some time or 
«hcr/ heasOd, * I will tell you why I feel thus towards her.' 
A few daya after, when they were bathing together in the 
Galf of Lepanto, he referred to this prbnnae, and, pointing 
te hia naked leg and loot, cxdalmed, * Loolc there ! it la to 
W iilse dfliioacy at my birth I owe that deformity ; and 
fsC aa loi^ aa 1 can remember, she has never ceased to taunt 
sad zaprooch me with it. Even a few davs before we 
pKted, for the last time^ on my leaving England, she, in 
«o* ofher fita of passion, uttered an imprecation upon me, 
wayiag that I micht prove aa ill-formed in mind as I am 
hi hady !* HIa look and manner. In relating this ftightful 
^iwiasiamsi, ean be conceived only by those who have ever 
■snhiaa in naimilarelateofexcitanisBt.'* 

•* A wMt^aalatTCas should remain, if possibly aa hnagi. 
■say a bcsa^to others, aa, in moat of thealtribatea he clothea 
bsr with, ane haa been to himself ;— the reality, however 
hiff bdnif alwmya aure to foil ahort of the picture which a 
tM lavish fancy has drawn of it Could we call up in ar- 
ny befool m nD the beauties whom the love of poets has 
iansortnllzed, from the high-born dame to the plebeian 
daaael,— finmn the Lauras and Sachariasas down to the 
Cklaes aod Jeanlasr-we should, it b to be foaied, sadly 
^p eenl e our imaginations of many a bright tenant that 
peeiy haa lodged there, and find, in more tlun one instance, 
sar admiration of the foith and iancv of the worshipper in- 
creased by oar discovery of the wortulessness of the idol.** 

" I have Biet Curran at Holland-house— he beats every- 
Mj; — hb Ima^nation is beyond hunuin, and his humour 
Oc IS dUBcalt to define what is wit) perfect. Then he has 
Ifty focea, and twice as many voices, when he mimics ; I 
aever mcC hia equal. Now, were I a woman, and eke a 
vhgin, that la theman I should make my Soamander. He 
h anite fhaclpafing. Remember 1 have met him but once ; 
sad yoo, who have known him long, may probably deduct 
from my panegyric I almoat fear to meet him again, lest 
tke ImfM^easion should be lowered. He talked a great deal 
abaat you — a theme never tiresome to me nor any body eke 
diat I know. What a variety of eiqiression he coi^uresinto 
that aotarally not very fine countenance of hb !** 

" Uogen la 8ilent,-Han€l, it b said, severe. When he does 
tdk, he talks well ; and on all snlgeeU of taste hb delicacy 
if txpraaaion b pore aa hb poetry: If you enter hb bouse 
;-hk drawing-room— hb library— you of yourself say, thb 
a not the d waling of a common mind. There b not a gem, 
aeoio, a book, thrown a«{de on hb chimney-piece, his sofo, 
Us tahle, that does not bespeak an almoat fintldious elegance 
b the poaseaaor. But thb very delicacy must be the misery 
«f hie exlatenee. Oh, the kirrings hb dispoaition muat 
hare cocoontered through Ule '-Mouther, I nave not aeen 
mtk aC Hb appearance b Epic; ami he b the only ex- 
atiqg cotire mau of letters ; all the others have some pm*- 
aitt aniirrrd to their authorship. Hb manners are mild, 
bit not those of a man of the world, and his talents of the 
in« order. His pruse is perfect— of his poetry there are 
variova oploiona; there is, perhaps, too much of it for the 



no fmbUc, except for hb prose writinga— the Lifo of Nelaoa 
b beautiluL 

"I have not anawered W. Scott's bst letter,— but I wilL 
I regret to hear from othera that he has btely been unfor- 
tunate in pecuniary Involvementa. He b undoubtedly the 
Monarch of Parnassus, and the most English of bards. I 
should place Rogers next in the living liat— (I value him 
more, as the last of the ^m^ school)— Moore and Campbeli 
both /Ami— Southey, and Wordsworth, and Coleridge next 
—the rest tl ir«A.X«i— thus : 

W. Scott. 



Rogers. 



Moore.— Campbell. 



Sonthey.— Wordsworth.— Coleridge. 



The Many. 



pwa mt generation : posterity will probably select. He has 
F'magm mpuA taaiiy thing. At prewnt kihamupartjff but 



There b a triangular ' Gradus ad Pamaasum !*— the names 
are too numerous for the base of the triangle. Poor Thur- 
low has gone wild about the poetry of Queen BeaB*s relgu 
'''-c*esi dammagfi. I have ranked the names upon my tri- 
angle more upon what I believe popular opinion, than anv 
decided opinion of mv own. For, to m^ aome of M**e a 
bat J?ft» sparks,-** As a beam o'er the race of the Waters* 
— < When be who adorea thee'— ' Oh blame not '—and, < Oh 
breathe not his name*— are worth all the Epics that ever 
were composed.** i 

** Redde some Italian, and wrote two Sanaeta oo ***. 
I never wrote hut one aonnet before, and that was not in 
eamcat, and many yeara ago^ aa an exercise ' and I will 
never write another. They are the moat puling^petrifying, 
stupidlv Pbtonic oompoaitiona. I detest thePetrarch so 
much,* that I would not be the man even to have obtained 
hb Laura, which the metaphysical, whining dotard never 
could." 

<* Just returned from seeing Kcan In Richard. By Jovf, 
he is a soul ! Lifo— nature— truth— without exaggsratioa 
or diminution. KemUe'a Hamlet b perfect; butHamlet 
b not Nature. Richard b a man ; and Kean b Richard.*' 
** Redde Machiavel, parts of Chardin, and Sismondi, and 
Bandello,— by starts, lledde the Edinburch, 44, Just conte 
ouL In the bc^unlng of the article on ' Edgewmth*8 Pa- 
tronage,* I have gotten a high compliment, I perceive. 
Wbetlier thb is creditable to me, I know not ; hut it doaa 
honour to the editor, because he once abused me. Many a 
man will retract praise ; none but a high-q»irited miud will 
revolie Its censure^ or can praise the man it has once attack- 
ed. I have often, since my return to Engbnd, heard Jef- 
frey most highly commended, by those who knew him, for 
things independent of his talents. I admire him for lAif— 
not because he has praised mCf (I have lieen so fmdsed eba- 
where and abused, alternately, that mere habit haa rendered 
me h» indifferent to both, aa a man at tweuty-aix can be to 
any thing,) but becauae he la, perhapa, tbe only man who^ 
under the relationa in which be and I atand, or stood wiU& 
regard to each other, would have had the liberality to act 
thus ; none but a great soul dared hazard It. Tbe height 
on which he stanib haa not made him giddy ; a Mttle scrib- 
bler would have gone oo cavilling to the end 9t the chapter.** 
« Oh ! I have b^ the most amusing letter from Hcgg 
the Etttrick Sbepnerd. He wants me to recommend him to 
Murray ; and, apcaking of hb present bookseller whose bilb 
' are never lifted,' he adds, totident verbis^ * God d n 
him and them both-!' I bughed, and so would you too, at 
the way in which thb execration is introduced. The said 
Hogg b a strange being, but of great, though uncouth 
powers. I think very highly of him aa a poet ; but be, and 
half of those Scotch and Lake Tronbadoura, are apoilt by 
living in little circlya and petty aodetbs. lK>ndon and the 
world b the only place to take the conceit out of a man, in 

■^ - - — — "^ — ' 

a 

• "He teamed to think moie isvsnatly of « the PetnRfa* aftesw 
•» 
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the milllof phme. Soott, he my, is cone to the Orknm 
in a gale of vriiid ; during which wind, he aArnM) the «nd 
fioott, * he it sure, i« not at hit eaee,— to mj the heat of iL*^ 
Lord, Lord ! if tbew home^lceeplng minvtrds had an m e d 
your Atlantic, or mj Mediterranean, and tasted a little 
oipen-boatin^ in a white squall,— or a gale in the * gut,*— or 
tne * Bav ot Biscay * with no gale at all, how it would eo- 
liren and introduce them to a few new sensations !** 

We make no apology for the extreme length to which 
our notice of this worlc has run. We are well satisfied 
that we could not have* presented our readers with any 
other reading half so delightfuL When our mind has 
had leisure to dwell a little more upon the volume, there 
are various parts of it to which we shall probably again 
direct attention. In the meantime, we are glad to have 
had it in our power, thus early, to do some little justice 
to the merits of this national and captivating work. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



DR DAVID DALE'S 
ACCOUNT OP A GRAND. AERIAL VOYAGE. 

By the Ettfiek Shepherd, 

ni tell you a tale of Davie Dale; 

On MooaBday at morn 
He tedderit hU lyke ayont the dike* 

And bade him «reai the oora. 

Bot the tyke Isiip, the tedder beak* 

The ewes gaed In theoom : 
And that's a tale of Davie DsJe, 

On Monanday at mom. 

Old NmfMr^ RAymc 

WnxTQia the hero of whom I write was a dependent 
of this foolish shepherd or not, I am not quite certain ; 
•hut I have always deemed it probable, as he bore the same 
name, and inherited a portion of the same crcdulcMis pro- 
pensity. Why or whence he had his degree I never 
learned, but certes, he was always designated Dr Dale ; 
and thus much 1 have heard of his history, that he got 
-involved in a labyrinth of lawsuits, all arising out of 
one another, and all owing to his simplicity and credu- 
.llty — for he believed every word that the limbs of the law 
told him, until they wrested from him a fair estate, and 
reduced him Iran affluence to a very precarious subsist- 
ence. These severe losses and disappointments had the 
eflRect of deranging his intellect in a very extraordinary 
» manner. Instead of curing him of his credulity, they 
.heightened It an hundred degrees, insomuch that there was 
nothing too hard for him to swallow as a literal (act ; and 
•the more incredible the story was, and the more out of 
nature, he believed it the better. He had, moreover, a Ik- 
' cility of conception that has seldom fallen to the lot of 
. man, by the power of which he added incidents of his 
. own, and even conceived whole stories, which he related, 
'And, I am convinced, believed, as having really happened. 

As a pleasant instance of this versatility and intermina^ 

* ble concatenation of incidents, I shall here rdate one of 

* his stories, which, considering the odd circumstances in 
which it was related, altogether is without a parallel, 
especially in viewing it as a man caught taking a marten 
for a fox, or rather in having a wrong sow by the ear. 

Happening to call late one evening at the house of Mr 

. Smith, vintner In Mlnnyhive, a town on the borders of 

Galloway, Mr Smith said he would introduce me to the 

* strangest character I ever had met whh in my existence. 
Accordingly, he took me into a little parlour, and Introdu- 
ced me by name to Dr Dale, an old man with a cheerful 

, countenance, and loquacious beyond measure. He had 
, been drinking ; from this, hovrever, the hallucinations of 

his fancy did not appear to be derived, but rather from 

some erratic visions of the souL 

It so happened, that In an exceedingly short space he 

asked my name more than a doxen time% forgetting it al- 
-ways the next miuute. At length, in order to impress 

him in some degree with my consequence, or at all erents 



make him remember my name, I asked him If be had 
heard of an old odd fellow, styled ^ The Ettrick Shep- 
herd?** . 

** The Ettrick Shepherd !** exclaimed he ; *' well may 
I remember him ! And well niay he remember me !— 
which he will do the longest day he has to live. - 1 woo- 
der if the old oock be still alive — for if he be, he naust he 
a very old man.** Mr Smith made answer that be hmi 
never heard of his death, and that he surely dM behore to 
be a very old man, for he had been mentioned as a poet 
from the time that any body living recollected. 

" Oh, much longer than that, sir, I assure yoo*** said 
the Doctor, " much longer th^ that. As to hb poetry, 
God mend It! If telling the most extnvragant Ilea he 
poetry, we have a grand set of poets now^a-daya ! But 
I think, of them all, there have never any uAd so many 
confounded lies as that Jock Hogg. These are -nvr afi 
to go for nothing, Mr Smith. I dislike a character that 
entertains people with fables as If they were true stories. 
There is nothing like sticking by the genuine truth.** 
Here Mr Smith tipped me the wink, hinting te aae te 
note whether or not the Dodar told the tretk. 

" Well, talking of that Ettrick Shepherd, -there waa 
once the strangest hap befell to him and me that ever he- 
feD to two human beings. And that Is more than thirtT 
years ago ; and he was an old man then, I should think 
approaching to sixty, for his hair was white aasnew, rag- 
ged and shaggy, and stood up on his crown like the nase 
of a polar bear. But I must tell you the story, gentle- 
men, for it was such an act of cruelty and Injaatlee Us 
never was practised upon two Innocent and unsuepectlBf 
men. 

'* Well, yon see^ gentlemen, my great lawsuit came te 
that critical and important point, that unless I could he 
removed out of the way, all was lost to my oppeneot. 
The Bard had, likewise, given asort of hears^ erfclenea, 
which, as It tended strongly to authenticate my statement 
of Ihcte, although they tried to Invalidate it as much tts 
they could, they dreaded abominably. And Harry £r- 
skine being the cotmsel against me, what out of security to 
his client, what of fun and what of mischief, I have no 
doubt but he was the mainspring of the foUewlag Intense 
practical Joke. 

** One morning, Harry calls for me very early, and 
says, ' Doctor, I should like to have a quiet walk wHh 
you, that we may talk over yon aili^r. It Is now co- 
ming to a perilous crisis, and I think some compromise 
between the parties should be attempted.* 

' Nay, nay, sir, that will never do for me,* says I; ' hot 
there Is no man alive with whom I would be happier t» 
take a walk than Mr Erskinc* So he led me on, and 
led me on, always talking and talking about the law- 
suit In the most careless and indUferent ma nner Imagi- 
nable, which I could not avoid remarking. At length, 
on the North Meadow Walk, we came upon something 
like a wicker tent, and a few very knowing like fellowj 
placed around it. * Oh, I am so glad we chanced to come 
this way,* says Harry; * we shall see fine sport. Thisia 
a fellow, who, for a great p ret e n ded wager, Is to try the 
powers of a self-moving machine which he has cootrifed. 
Let us go and examine It before It sets out.* 

** We did so, and behold there was the old Shsphsrt 
sitting In one of the two seats, and with great glee, and a 
most obstreperous voice, was defying the owner to set the 
machine a^koichmgt as he called it, because It had no^odU 
omoHve powers. I Instantly sided with the Bard, decla- 
ring, as my opinion, that it was all a hoax, for there waa 
no self-moving principle about the machine. 

*' The owner being much offended at this, we laughed 
Immoderately ; and as for Ersklne, he laughed till the 
tears ran down his dieeks, and said there were more self-* 
naoving principles in the world than some folk dreamed 
of. Tliey then persuaded me, by way of experfanent, to 
take the other seat beside the Shepherd, which I readily 
did. The owner derired na to mahc uui i tton i tos» •><>• 
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of mrmjuamgy mtore* and be buckled 
belt! remid eackof our Waists, wbleb Asteiied 
to the vMchine. The Shepherd then waved hit boo- 
and cried, ' Set her a-gangiiif , now, kd ! aeC her 
a-ltotehiaf ! Tliere will be an awfa* gallop eoon. Hap, 
jwnd I hoit, yaud ! Hey to the gate, yaad ! Ha, ha, ha ! 
I thiak the yand baa ta'en the reett. Awm thinkio shell 
be epsTied' V the hint left. Ye had better tak* a reed-het 
gaud •* cm, lad, and ttap it atween her hipe ; I hae 
whiles aeen that gar a reeetin yaud set to the gate — ha, 
ha, ha!* 

" Harry Erskine was by this time lying rolling on the 

gresn with laughter, and we were all laughing as kmd as 

we eould, when what did the infernal yillains do, but 

kt go'a baloon at the back of the wall, which was quite 

cenwiBlfd from our sight ! This at first gave us such a 

jerk, that it deprived me of sensation, so that I knew 

ueC to what sort of movement we were su^eoted. But 

the old Bard had not been so callous, for the moment 

after he uttered a tremendous yell of despair, which was 

e^odd fiur below — and, as I am a man of honour, tm ever 

we oteld draw our breathy we were entering the clouds, 

sad losiuf sight of the earth. The hist sight that I got 

of Edinburgh, the Castle was not solaiige as a mole-hill. 

"luow kiraBis alarmed fcr the reason if my companion, 

iv a man so overcome with terror I never behehL He 

-was staring all about him among the dark clouds, and 

bssflug out ' Murder Imurdsr!* in a voice so Stento- 

isphoiuidc that I question but it was heard at the North 

Wali^ which would have been glorious fun to 

msmles. ' Sir, consider where you are, and abato 

cries ef horror, which can avail you nothing. We 

•w, by the wiles and contrivance of my mortal ene- 

it out- on a v<»yage of disesvcry in tlie heavens, 

^ther helm, rudder, or compass, — but nevertho- 

ws are still in the hand of the Lord.' 

* In the hand of the Lord, ye auld raggamuAn T says 

Btfgi' I think H wad hae been wiser like if ye bad said 

ws war Ungiag at the tail o* the devil, whilk I*m sure 

we are. Aih, what a monstrsus auld dragon he is ! See 

ke is boring through yon thnnner dadds without 

singeing kis auld sbupeltss pow, but-clearing the way 

Isr hk cargo ! — Gudenessand mercy ! whaten shapes are 

? We are coming Into the keuntry o* the bogles 

Heigh ! pt es er i e us !* 

** Thk last sentence of the Bard's was expressed in a 

kud fraotic beUow, as If something had a hold of hkb, 

wkldi made all the hairs on my head creep, for I per- 

er thought • I perosived, a number of hideous 

resembling w ar r io rs clad in black, but twenty 

I large as the human form. ' Who or what can 

be?* ssid the Shepherd. ' Is it not terribk that 

Iks verm dndds •' the firmaosent should bs inhabited, and 

that by aiocan giants as theee ? I wonder what they get 

•to oaty fiir I see naething for them here but to gobl»k up 

BsiMaaea an nre* 

' nmt plienomenon, my friend,* said I, ' can only be 

for In tiw refraction of the rays of light upon 

body. . " Tar example, the refraction iriiich the 

lays 0i l%kt suifor in slanting across the higher regions 

sf the air, is grsaier than what calenlatlon assigns to the 

density of the medium. But the supposed 

wouU entirely disappear, were we to suppose 

to consist of hydrogen gas, which k known 

in a remarkabk degree the power of ifefrac- 




* H«eh» man, but I danrsay that k very deep and very 
pwd phOoeophy!' said the impatient and intractable 
' but the warst foil't that it has. His a babbk o' 
111 tell you at aince what yon awsome appa- 
are» without ony pakver about the density o' the 
Tliey are the deB's artillerymen, for I saw 
tkrir lang ™*^<» in their hands ; an' you'll bear a tre- 
mmdmm roUey soon» for I thought I hoard hk m^esty, 
ear anekle haggis-hcadsd frknd there, gl'en orders as he 




came by, to llre-~an* I hope there will ane o' the bons at 
least light on the North Meadow Walk at Edinburgh ! 

! to hear tell that it drave a* yon blackguards heltef^ 
skelter, and kfl them lying wi* their lianes as salt as 
roasted ingans !* 

" AeoordlDgly, by the time the Shepherd had done 
speaking, there was a tremendous volley of thunder right 
below our feet, the effect of which, even to men hasting 
to their long homes, was grand and impressive. ' That's 
perfectly terrible !* said the Shepherd. * Od, I bellevo 
their cannons are run away on their wheek rattlin' to the 
far end o* the heavens, lliere they go again, raat-tat-tat 
boorrrr ! Level at the North Walk, brave old harque- 
Imsiers ! — O what a glorious voyage thk would be, if we 
had aught to eat and drink ! But to be set adrift through 
the heavens to perish wi* hunger an' thirst, k a waefu* 
prospect indeed. It has ta'en away a' my relish for thae 
grand ganglns-on o' nature already, when I think o* the 
weary weird we hae to dree. Od, I wadna wftnder gin 
we war found in some for polar keuntry, twa dried ske- 
letons, like Egyptian mummies, an* eaten for hams by 
the Esquimaux or the Greenlanders ! Even already I 
find my stameck beginning to crave me, for how chill an* 
thin the air foeknp hercabouto ! A waught o' the moun- 
tain dew Juit now wad be WMth a warld o'wally.won- 
ders. I foncy the dell gels a* the kwyers ; at ony rato^ 
if no, he k sure of a bofdi in the North Bleadow Walk 
the day. O that he may tattoo them wi' rsed-het spin- 
dles, for sending us up to sped the lift like a wheen hun^ 
gry craws ! Od, the very fear o' deeing for hunger, will 
tak the breath frae me in a few hours.' 

' Have patience, have patience, my dear dr,' said I ; 
' W* ki vain to fret or ftime, whidi will only put an end 
to eur precarious existence the sooner. Perhaps the gas 
may be erhansted In these cdeetid regions, and then the 
attraction of gravity may draw us again to the earth in 
life and breath.' 

' The attraction of what ? Od, ane .can hardly keep 
their gravity, when hearing you speak ! Aboon a* thing% 

1 hate to Journey wl' a' philoeopher, for he k always bot^ 
ering ane wi* ox*s gin and headraw gin, when his hearer 
wadna gk a bottle o' Peter Forbes's Hollands fbr 
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** I now began to fed truly sorry for the past, as I saw 
the terror of dying of hunger and thirst would InfoUlUy 
drive him mad, and that he would thereby loee every frail 
chance of surviving ; and perceiring a great covered saao^ 
all around us, I began to reconndtre, and the very first 
spring-ktch that I opened, was in the space between tba 
Sliepherd's knees and mine, and behdd, on opening tlM 
lld» there stood a keg of at least six gallons, and the thrill- 
ing name OLiN-LivEr written on it in ku^ charaotov. 
When the poet behdd this, he gave sneh a ^ring for Joy 
in hk wicke r sea t, that he made the balloon bob, and put 
her eo much off her baknoe, that she kept a rocking mo> 
tion for an hour afterwards, while for five or six minutes 
of the time he continued to utter one scream of Joy 
after another ; and perodvf ng a spigot in the cask, and 
a quelch in a comer of the wkker-cheet, he forthwith 
filled himsdf a bumper, spilling a great deal in knghing. 
Then taking off his bonnet, he said, < Here's a kedth to 
Harry Erskine ! He's whty Harry yet. An' here's to 
a' the kwyers wha wir on the North Meadow Wauk thk 
morning. God Mess them a', for a wheen osndble, dever 
chiek ! Here's t'ye, Doctor, min. — Hay, It k a gnuMl 
thing yon philoeophy ! Hae ye ony mair o't now?* 

* That keg appears to have changed the nature of things 
with yon, most ekvated Bard,' said I. * But see, what 
k here all around us — wines, biscuits, tongues, pies, I 
know not what all, provisions for months to come. Now, 
111 bet that the hydrogen gas k rarlfied to that degree as 
to carry us hdf the droult of the gkhs^ for H k evident 
the viUalnp have set us off now more to be seen or heard 
tdloff. It klikdy wemay faUinssmeof tlispskrr»^ 
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* Ay, or nKfh% Into the mids o* the ■«, Dootar, aa* 
be dnggit at the tail o'thatfnat hallAre nMoater, bank- 
ing frae the tap o' ae wave to another, till we be diokk. 
An' theo to be gaiw oa plaehing in the mmt etjle alW 
we are dead, Is an awfu* thing, ha, ha, ha ! Never mind, 
Dector, here*t a queich o* moat exodlent atoff lor you. 
Do ye ken, sir, that I hae auffiBred Me mneUe wl* hunger 
an' thirst in my Wh, that vrhtu a man has plenty to eat 
and drink, I never account ony eircnmstanoes hard that 
he can be in? Take off thi^ an' I*U e'en iU another to 
myeelL — Where 'a that blood coming frae T 

' Oh, lak-«-day, sir,' said I, ' we are now so derated, 
and the oolamnof air so light, that we can no longer keep 
the blood in our veins. It is ooaing Awn the top of your 
brow like a purple psr^iration, as well as from the tips 
of my Angen.' 

' Ay, deil care, let it use on,' said he, < we hae the mair 
need of a little o* the crmture lo supply the blood's place. 
We's hae ilk ane another queich, at ony rate.' We took 
each of us another, and some venison pie, and while eat- 
ing, owing to the excessive chillness of the region, we fell 
both aound asleep ; and slept I know not how long, nor 
do I think I should ever have awakened again, had it not 
bean for the obstreperous notes of the Shepherd, who, as 
aeon as his nap was over, had b^gun again to the Glen- 
Livet, and was now singing the following iwrses, till the 
arches of heaven responded i 

SONO FIRST* 

The ten^iest may tout, and the wind may Uaw 

With its whoo-4*hoo, morning and even« 
For now the auld Shepherd's aboon them a', 

Winging his way through the stemies of lieaven* 
He has had dreams of the night an* the day. 

Journeys suUime by streamer and rainbow, 
Over the difU of the millcy*way. 

And by the light of the seraphim's window. 

Now in his flesh, his blood, and his bone, 

Far o'er his diffs and mountains of hntther. 
Here he careers through the starry sons. 

Bounding away on the biUows of ether. 
Whoo-rboo Gillan-an-dhu, 
This is a scene from the future we borrow ; 

This is the way each spirit must stray, 
Maaed in delight, in terror or sorrow — 

Hech wow ! that's a serious thought ! Amen I 

* Weel, wosl. Amen I bet. — Doctor, wanken np^ like 
« good lad, an* say ^men for ainosb There'sa grand son- 
shine hill, which I think is like Beo-Nevis. An' there's 
a moon in tiM lift, as big as a wheeUrim. I think ye're 
.amaaedr Doctor,— an' wed ye mi^.' 

* Sir, you are inebriated,' said I ; * intoxicated beyond 
measure ! For this is no sarthly mountain that we are 
.coming upon, but the moon hersdl^ while yon immense 

pale globe that you see at such a distance b the earth.' 

* Aih, Lord preserve us ! Is that the case ?' cried the 
Sbepheid. ' '(^en, if she has that power of attraction 
that you talk of as the all-regulating law of nature, we 
are likdy to get some hard bnmpe against her mi^esty 
very soon. An' it is hard to tell what kind o* welcome 
we may get frae the folk, for it is a question if ever they 
have heard tell o' the £t^k Shepherd. She is very like 
Bsn-Nevis at the snn^eatting, however. Hand me the 
proqieok by, an* let me get alook at her, for it strikes me, 
an* lias done this hour past, that we are receding five 
her.' 

' Than it appears that the moon has neither atmosphere 
nor attractive power of her own,' said I, * but b involved 
in those of the earth, and home round the son with it in 
her concentric and various motions. And truly, if that 
were not the case, she would sometimes be esen beyond 
the sun, which she never is. JLook well if you peredve 
spy inhaUtanls.' 

< No> I see no inhabitants.} bat I tee soqae alat^ qn^r- 



riee,wfcilkbagiyim food aign that iihabk ap taar s 
said thb Shepherd. < Bat w« am now fleeing Uko 
TOW oo* of a bow away frae her. Here, Doctor, 
prospsck, and gis us a scrsed o* phlieei^y, for I'm 
togkye 



tahathtt 



SOWO SECOITD. 

Now fore ye wed, bonny Lady Moon, 

Wi' thy dark look o* majesty, 
For though you hae a queenly foce, 

'TIS yet a fearsome dght to sse : 
Thy lip U like Ben-Lomond's base. 

Thy mouth a dark unmeasured ddl, 
Hiine eyebrow like the Grampian range, 

FHnged with the brier and heather bdL 

Tet stUl thou bear'st a human foce^ 

Of calm and ghostly dignity ; 
Some emblem there I foin woiUd trace 

Of Him that made both thee and me. 
Farewed, thou bonny Lady Moon, 

For there's neither stop nor stay fcr me ; 
But when this mortal life in done, 

I wQl take a Jaunt and vUit thee. 

* Wed, Doctor, what do ye see about hsr ladyahip thai 
ye didna ken afore ?' 

< 1 canH see distidcUy with the tdssaeps,' aaU I« < 
ing to tlie rapidity of our motion. Butlser she'ea 
opaque mass of matter, without internal light, widMNit 
an elemental atmo^iicre^ and consequently withaoi inha- 
bitants.' 

' Ha, gnde foith, lad, but that's a muckle di s cov er y, an* 
a deep ane or, I should rathor say,an elevated ana,' aaid 
the Shepherd, who was biHily eafsged with 
else. ' But It b a braw elemental sphere thb •' oons, 
here's a good qneich o* claret for ye, an* a ahag •* 
an'-bread.' 

'And these are not hlessjnga to be despised, 
said I ; ' hot now we are deeeending npidly in a 
erly direction. We have forased a gnat paraoentiieal 
parabola, and I think must eome to the ground ebasewfaam 
in the North Highlands. Do yen Icna w what a pnrelMln 
is, James?' 

< Ou» flndy that, man.~Heie's t'ye.— It is Joet a kind 
o' r e p res en tation o* things by similitude— and a very g>ond 
way it is. It an s w e rs {loeMry uneo weeL' 

*It b strange to me how ever yoooame to beaoeonntnd 
a man of genios,' said I, ' foe soch an opadty of intellect 
I never encoontered. It was one of the conic eecti— a «f 
whbh I was taUdi^.' 

*0, that b a part of geometry,' said he. 'Weel,Ion«dd 
try you on that sulject too, though it is rather a Idttle 
ane. Mr Constable hae published a dngnlaiiy aMe book 
on mathematics Just now, which I woold foin hnve IumI 
alend o*, hot didna like to ask him for it, as he had givin 
me Marmion so latdy. However, 111 take a spell wi* ye 
at geometry, for I dinna like to be coontit ignorant by 
ony body but mjrselL I understand the parabolic and tke 
hyperbolic curves ; the cydoid and the e|Hoydeid ; th« 
catenary and the logarithmic ; the magnetic curves and. 
the curve of tangents, an* what the mischief mair vrad ye 
hae for the understanding the prindples o' geometry V 

* I am astonished how you even know their 
tions and arrangements,' said 1. 'But here bi _ 

more serious to think <Mr, for we are now wearing foot to 
theearth, and I perceive the ocsan under us. And It n^ 
pears that we have been a day and a dight in the upper 
regions of the fomament, for sse the sun b again in tlee 
east, and the whole foce of the country free of the dark 
douda in which we were involved yestsrday ■metmiisf^. 
There b land bttwcenns and the sun, but wf are yet Dar 
from it. And as the sun, from hb height above ike ho. 
riaon, must be about E.S.E., so we are sfdlidg on o 
south-wert windy and descendin g dowly towania tho narttn. 
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te flHvbtvd ; ' aMi a omloiii Mftd ronunrtlo oomitrjr k 
_ Vm r^rf fcnd o* Msinf . CHn it faadnft beea 
, WIftMB, tke gTCBt MiMnitiflt, wbA Uvet out at C^ 
dMt oiistrfstit me mince, I bad seen a' the Dophvinee 
, jfwt. Bat I hardly trow that we hae been a night 
1 ^Y ■wlining: alang the fl^ora o* heaven, Ut I haena 
boM a doaen noggins o' ^e whisky yet, an' I thinlc 
«^ J gotten fourteen, wbBk wad hae been bat an 
tf allowance in twenty-four hoars in sic a cU- 

' Bat then, ^, we know not hew hmg we dept,* said 
I; ' for aWv« a certain altitode the hanun frame is sob- 
wL to tepidity, and I remember that mine was sach, 
tet if yoa kad not awakened me, I think I should fwfer 
km awmkeBod again.' 

« Aa w« bad la*n baith in theeea sleeping, we wad hae 
^lasmatcrtfiUogfiff/saidhe; <andraaUy,if wehadbeen 
lar the land or near a ship, I wad hae liklt to have seen 
ft, 6r the hm o' the thing. But the trath is, that I hae 
wKt iBtfination aTs to light as lang as our provisions last, 
kt I think it a grand ploy to swoop through the heavens 
vf jdeaty to eat an* drink. Na, na, I hae nae wish to 
^^ t^^ laag time yet, an' least of a* in the open sea. 
ym tbsa's nae way o* tickling her to gar her spring 



' Why, tben is one eertain method,' said I {* wMch is, 
^ ^rowin^ oat our ballast.* 

! where ls*t?* said the Shepherd, in astonish* 



* Why, an that saperflooas staff of victuals, wines, and 

L 

The deil be in your fingers gin ye touch them as lang 
m 1 hae the pith of a man in my fore-spanlds,' said he. 
Halfart' My truly, bfily, but ye baUast weel ! Sic bal- 
lot as ♦!■*■ wlnna dunt at our doors every day. No, gin 
yt VCR trafling ower the waves at our grey yaad*to taU 
Ifcea MlpUn, wad I sufler ye to throw oat tliese precious 
^cnlla; «K yamay fit on your cork Jacket an* prepare for 
^ ivazat, lor that resource dfsna await yoa.' 

** Pfaidfa>g it in vain to reason with this thirsty and ra- 
feaeas son of ^e moontalns, I began to look about me 
fcr soeae «>tlitf resource, assured that there would be some 
way of letting the gas escape, should we perceive a ship or 
Hgbting place. I had long noted a smaH brass 

^ attached to a lube which seemed to connect our 

Mid tlie ballooa, but I did not understand it, for at 

ras written, Ifhktto dUght, tum thia. But 

we approached nigher and nigher to the 

I aow vratchcd for an opportunity of turning it and 

tbe gas escape ; andacoordingly, perceiving a large 

Aip at a dae distance before as and some small craft hr- 

en, 1 tried the handle with all my might, but it would 

dge. I tried it tiie other way, when it instantly 

iwHIi a jerk and a spring; and thereby letting forth 

a awply of gn^ away mounted the balloon once more in 
beaotlfid slanthig style imaginable. Tbe Shep- 
pns aetoiAy delirious with joy. He chipped bis 
waved his bonnet, took a queich of whisky, and 



SONG THIED. 

HiHvay ! horray ! The spirit* s away, 

A faeket of air with her bandelet; 
We've Op in the air on our bonny grey mare, 

Bvt Iseelieryett Iseeheryet! 
We*a ring Hie dcfarts o* the gooden wain, 

Wr eorb on' bit, wf curb an* bit, 
il^ eateh 'the bear by the -froien mane. 

An' I see her yet ! I see her yet ! 
Assnj ogafai «Vr menntain and main 

IV eiag at the nomlng^Tosy yett. 
An' water «iy mane at Hsfoantain c l e ar — 

Bat i[«MlMry«ti Iwelieryet! 



Away, thoo bonny aritch o' Flf<^ 

On the foam of the air to heave an' flit, 

An' UtUe reck thou of a poet's life. 
For he'aees thee yet ! he sees thee yet ! 



* Aha, Doctor, I ken where we are now ! This Is nmi 
Norway, but the Western Isles of Scotland. We hae 
been half-way ower the Atlantic, an' brought back again 
by the changing o' tbe wind. Weel, this is really grand I 
..to see sae mony islands, a' like dark spots o' ebony ou 
a sheet o' silver an' gold ! . This is a scene that's worth 
tbe living for ! Weel do 1 ken a' their shapes an' sizes, 
for I hae been ower them a* an' ower again. Yon far- 
thest away ane is the Lang Island, stretching firae Barra 
to the Butt of Lewis 166 miles, an* containing about a« 
many inhabitants. A waefu' wretched country as ever my 
fit was in, since the inheritance o' the M'Leods an* M' Do- 
nalds ; but, alak! they'll soon no hae as muckle land on the 
haill Island as to bury the hinder-end o' them. Then» 
yonder is Sky; a fine island, an' maistly theirs yet. Then 
here is the fertile Isla, the barren Jura, the bonny little 
Colonsay, and the Inhospitable MulL Oh, but my heart 
is light at flying ower them In this style ! — ay, beyon4 
the flight o' the Hebridean eagle hersell ! See how they 
scour away frae aneath us, as if borne by an irre^tible 
flood of an ocean river ! And then, here come the val- 
leys and gentle hills of Lorn, with the towering cliffs far 
beyond them. But how insignificant their appearance 
from this point! Ah, aold Scotland, how my heart 
warms to thee ! Wha could look on sic a scene, an' u6 
turn a poet? 

** Man never look'd on scene so foir 
As Scotland, from the ambient air ; 
On hills In doods of vapoor roll'd. 
On vales that beam with burning gold ; 
Or, stretdiing for and wide between, 
Her foding shades of foiry green ; 
The glissy sea that round her qoakes. 
Her thousand isles, her thoosand lakes. 
Her aseuntains frowning o'lr the main, 
He^ waving Adds of golden grain ; 
On such a scene, so sweet, so wild. 
The radiant sunJ^am never smiled.*' ' 

' That is very good, James, and very appropriate,' 8ai4 
I ; * who In the world can have written that?' 

* Ay, what need yoa spelr, Doctor/ returned he ; * wha 
writes a* the good sangs an' ballads in our keun^» aar' 
never ane either kens or thanks him for it?' 

SONO POUaTH. 

O for an angeTs pencil new. 

With canvass of the ocean's q^an ! 
Tor such a panoramic view 

Ne'er met the eye of mortsl man : 
There flies Locb-Awe, like silver zone^ 

She's speeding to the south away ; 
And there's Cruachan's difltod cone. 

Less than Mount-Benger coils of hay. 
Now speed, now speed, our wondrous steed,* 

Though now thoa'rt skiffing on the sky, 
In kind Glengarry's snuggest bed 

We'll find a shdter by and by. 
There goes Ben^Nevis* sovereign head. 

Soon o'er the Border will he be; — 
Ha, speed thee ! speed ! my wondrous steed. 

The world's on wing fr^ under thee ! 

* We were very near the top of that broad unafaapdf 
hill that you call Ben-Knaves,' said I ; < we might hav» 
oast anchor on it.* 

< Ay, bat how wad ye hae gotten aff it Again ?* said the 
Shepherd ; ' I was very foared for a game at hardheadi 
wi' some e* his rocks, bat the current o* wind that streeka 
up his ravines carried us safidy over. And aow, hey foIr 
(Meagnry^ it Is etralg^ befoM lis as the craw files.* 
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< He !• ipoken of as a wUd MTife chief that,' aid I, 
' and one wlio will aeooont very little of evttinf off the 
heads of two Saaeenacbt like 70a and me.' 

' An* that's nae lee neither — ^bat onlj if we were gaon 
la cress him or buUy him; whilk we hae nae call to do» 
for a malrkind an* ceerileexed gentleman I nerer crossed 
the door threshold o*.* 

' Here Is a fine house, like the castle of a chief, on our 
Uti hand,' said I ; ' I suppose that is the castle of Inrer- 
garry?' 

' No, no,* said the Shepherd, * that is Lochlel's castle, 
homy Aachnacarry. I hare seen it a ruin, all black as ink 
wi* the flames that Cumberland*s brutal soldiers raised in 
it— sae mean and grovelling was the malice they bore against 
aman that had frightened them saeaft on the field. Lochiel 
has now renewed it in mair than its primitire splendour. 
But he's ft gouk; for instead o* leeTing at that lorely ro- 
mantic mansion, and spending his income amang his Ca- 
merons, hell be snowking about the rile stinking shores 
o* East-Lothian. When 1 think o* the gallant, matchless 
heroism o* their forefinthers, tlie very thought o* siccan 
diiefii as Clan- Ranald and Lochiel is aye like to turn my 
heart. Fient a ane o' them a* has the true an* proper 
feelings of a chief but Glengarry bimsell, let them a* say 
o* him what they like! — And now we are coming very 
near the bit. Doctor, for as soon as we cross the comer o* 
that ugly black hill, then Invergarry is plump below us.' 

' Thien over it we must go,* said I, *for how are we to 
bring down that inexhaustible machine ? Hogg, you are 
aeooonted a powerful fellow ; take a iMttle and throw at 
it with all your force, perhaps you will be able to burst 
it.' 

' Hand me up a bottle then. Doctor,* said he ; ' but od, 
be sure it be a toom ane, elae I winna fling it.' He then 
■St himself Brm in his basket, and holding with the one 
liand, he flu|ig a bottle at the balloon with all his force, 
which only rebounded away into the air. He tried an- 
other, and another, all with the same effect ; and I tliink 
I nerer saw aught so ludicrous as the Shepherd standing 
biting his. Up, pelting the balloon with one bottle afW 
another, and cursing her for a muckle unpurpose swine's 
blether. At length, peresiring the chief himself at his 
side, Hogg,' with a roioe Uke a trumpet, shouted out, 
' Help, Glengarry ! help, help ! for the love o' M'Don- 
Bell's name an' the Jacobite Relics o' Scotland, bring us 
down, bring us down !' 

** Glengarry ran for his rifle, but when the Bard saw 
it co^ed and pointed towards him, he roared out, ' Tak 
eare what ye're about, ye dril's buckle, an' dinna hand at 
the basket !* Crack went Glengarry's rifle, and before 
one could have said MahershaUalhashbai, we were plash- 
ing in Loch- Garry. Still the intractable machine, not- 
withstanding her wound, was dragging us on, whiles be- 
neath the water and whiles above it ; but always te the 
Shepherd's hea<f came above, he uttered a loud HiUoa ! in 
a ludf-choked style, while Lady Glengarry and her Misses 
were screaming with laughter at the miserable flounder- 
ing figure we made in the loch. Glengarry was all ao- 
tirity ; he manned a boat to our rescue, but before It 
could reach us, we were dragged ashors and bumping up 
the hill, ftway for Inch-Laggan; and I firmly bdieve, 
that if we had not fastened firm among the branches of 
an dm-tres^ we had been taken to the heavens a third 



*' So much unafifected kindness and hospitality I never 
experienced as in the house of Glengarry, but we "never 
told him how we were set off, nor does he know till this 
day but tliat we took the Jaunt out of good- will and en- 
thusiasm. Hogg even told him that he was engaged to 
another Jaunt with a literary friend. He gave us ^100 
for our balkMMi, in which he proposed togo »-cagle-shoot- 
ii^ and take some jannts to his estates in Knoldart and 
Momr* He was delighted with this mad aerial visit of 
the Bhs p htr d's, and the two sung Jacobite 'songs the 
whole night ovfr. I wm obliged to leave o«r kind en- 



tertainer, and haale to Edlnhuiigh, being 
my lawsuit, but I could not make Hogg Imdge ; ao tlievB 
I left Aim, sitting drinking and ainging with Glragarry, 
and, fbr any thing I know, he is sitting tiMre tothiadny." 
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This was the moot crowded meeting of the Society, beOi 
in respect to the number of me mb w s and of visitflff% that 
has been held thU season. Sir George Mackenaae nad the 
first part of a paper, entitled '< An Eluddation of the Fun- 
damental Principles of Phrenology." The kamed Baronet's 
communication professed to be no more than an exposition 
of those first pnnciples upon which all Phrenolofpsts are 
agreed ; and as these have been already repeatedly laid bo- 
fan the publk^ we do not see any neesamy lor troabHng 
our readers with a recapitulation of them. No monabsr 
otfered any remarks upon Sir GeorgeTs i^ssay. The Secve- 
tarr announced the reception of communications from Dr 
Hibbert, on the Geolcfy of the Volcanic district I«ach, in 
the Prussian Rhine Provinces; from Dr Knox, on the 
Dentition of the Cetaccae, with at attempt to fix the ranic 
which tl»e Dugong holds in the animal kingdom ; and from 
Dr Edward Turner, a Cbemkal Analysis of Wad. 



THE DRAMA. 



Chaelxs Mathxws is the intellectual ^''*'**td ^a!i of the 
present day. Llston is too much of a buffoon, and then 
is no one else to be named. Yates is clever, but he wants 
the original genius of Mathews. What we enjoy about 
Matliews is, that he does not need to wait till seme one 
has oonceived a grotesque and humorovs chacacter, brfusa 
he can be grotesque or humorous himself. He is his own 
author. Not that lie writes comedies and fiuveo; but 
that he sees them written in human nature, and reada 
and studies thsm in everyday aodety. Mathews is de- 
lightful, not because he acU what is humorous, but bo- 
cause ht/eels it. Besides, hds appreciation of the ridicu- 
lous is delicate and refined. He has the mind of a gen- 
tleman, and consequently pleases the boxes more iH%^ the 
gallery. His representations are full of minuteness. 
The little nice shades of character — Its outs and ins— Its 
small tortuosities — its oddities— .ito distinguishing psoo- 
liarities, which more obtuse spirits never think oi^— ha 
sees at a glance. Yet, there is seUom much bittemssa 
in his mirth. He is too sensitive and aodal, and full of 
kindlinees, to tolerate the vulgar caricaturist. He i^csa 
in tickling the fancy, but not in wounding tlia feel- 
ings. MoiA of his favourite portraits swim in a rich 
essence of 6oiiAoiiisi»0 ; we laugh at them, ^thout bein^ 
either ill-natured or losing our time. This is the 
great test of an actor's powers, and of the value of 
mirth — has it any thing improving in it ? We laugh at a 
scene of bustle In an ordinary farce,'wben chairs and fables 
are thrown down, and th^.^/roaiafis jierfoiwe run knodi- 
ing against each other in all directions. But this is Idle 
laughter, called forth by seeing our feilow-creatnies make 
preposterous fools of themselves. As soon as tlie exeiting 
cause of the merriment ceases, we almost rsgret that we 
lost our time in giving way to it. There is more philo- 
sophy, and a much deeper mbatratMm, in the mirth ex- 
cited by Mathews. He opens up to us new viewe 4if hu- 
man nature, — he reads us a moral lesson in the midst of 
our r a ch i n a ti ons,— >he shows feUy her own imag% and 
•milet her oat oC cona tenanfo, h e pirta thingt in a new 
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jM tkcm in that light, we obtidn 

eeneeming them, — the'more he makes ut laugh, 

Iht hctter it ie inr hoth.mir head and heart. Malhewa, 

HNwer, isrielfcialAotvAte. His mind continually over- 

i— with them. He always leems tons, if wemayeospeak, 

In an atmosphere of Joeund conceptions. His &oe, 

-fccd, as it now is, with a tboosand lines and 

is a stody for a Shakspeare. There is in it 

_ af a mnlUtnde. It is like a series of palpable 

_ihle mental operations. His eye is full of aU 

. ofli^ht. His nose twitches about, up and down, 

to tlMa ^de and now to that, like a merry mischie- 

wmt imp, half buried among the dimples and Uttle knolls 
of his dieeks, in which a thousand laerlma- 
lurk. It is to us also matter of great consola. 
Ifatfhawa is lame, and halts in his gait. Ittakes 
Iha at onc« oat of the common class of men, and hangs 
) ^ Ui picture IndeUldy orer the chlmney^ieoe of our 
Biiiiiiij IVre is more humour fai either of his legs, 
Aaa in thfl whole body of any other man. We hare 
ended taonraelves that we ww Uttle rogiilsh faces hiding 
grfg his atecklngs, and peeping out ftrom his shoes. Of 
dl the cmnic aeters we ever ww, Mathews is our farour. 
hs. TUs H little to be wondtred at. He was admired 
W Lmd Bynm, and is esteemed by Sir Walter Scott. 
•A Area act piece, called "* Moorienr Mallet, or My 
Da^hisr'a Letter," was produced on Wedneeday even, 
'^y to tntruduce Bir Mathews to us as the Frenchman. 
He, of eoorae, sustained the part admhvbly ; but the 
4i^m la a very poor ailhir, and turns upon an incident 
vUeh, though it does ezeeDently for an.aneodota, is wo- 
Ukj dilntod when made into a whole phiy. Besides, 
^•tUng lain written, and gives but little scope ftir good 

Ktiav- Murray, as a stago^«mek negro, was amurfng ; 

asd Mias PIneott, as Monsieur Midlot*s daughter, was 
«npie and natvnd. If this young lady would act with 
a fitUe nMfe energy, we tUnk she might make hereelf 
Weaxpeet to owe to Mr Mathews sereral 
pleannt evenings next week. 

#1^ Cethetiu. 




ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TO TBB SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 

By Lmonme M a c do m al d . 

rWe liave iflessnre la iottoduchu to our readerf as s wonhjpperof 
^-- JuToi the Most ■mwMful sad ssalnsat of oorSoottiA 



•« Vho taHh not proved haw fteUy vronta 
TO Ix one ipwk or bSBUtfi heavenly tsy I 



Snmn of Beauty! were it not for thee, 

I Y*oM '^^ P'"^ ^''^ ^^^^^ ^"^ Nature*s fiuse. 
How great soe'ef her wondrous works might be ; 

Nor yet d^re to traverse boundless space, 
Exploring all things, wheresoe'er a trace 

Of wisdom, power, or goodness, meets the eye. 
ThaiL>old*st the universe in thy embnMse ! — ; 

The rolling earth! — the burning sphcree on high I 
And aU thoae worlds of light that wander through: the sky. 

gpitit o( Beauty ! in a finnBign husd, 

iVa seen thee mingle with the noontide sun. 
And a'er both earth and ocean wave thy hand ; 

And wlien that glerious erb its eoufse had run. 
And night's more silent, solemn reign begun, 

I*vnoaen thee with the pale moon mount the skies, 
As if mankind, and earth, thou sought* st to shun, 

Sn high In axure heaven thou seem*st Ip rise ; . 
But buck agalii thaa cm*st to dw«U ii^ wonuui'a eyes! 



Spirit of Beauty ! may thou still prevail. 

And o*er both Time and Ruin keep thy sway I 
Though man*s divinest works these may assail. 

And with defiicing fingers work decay. 
Thou hast a power more mighty yet than they—* 

Pervading nature, and enlivening all ; — 
Thou mak*st more beautiful the ruins grey 

Tlian princely palace, with its sutely hall ; 
Wltnem the ivy*d tower, the garland-oover'd waU. 

Spirit of Beauty ! Woman's lovely form 

Is thy fit temple, and thy flUrest shrine ; 
Thou mayst take shelter there *mld every storm 

That darkens o*er tliis earth, no more divine. 
Although in worlds above thy light may shine. 

The brightnees that thou giv'st to wontkan's eyea 
Edipeeth allthoee heavenly orbs of thine ; 

To view thQ radiant soul that In them lies, 
*Tis said that angels have been known to leave the skii 



STANZAS TO A LADY. 

Sjf Lawrence Maedonald, 

•• She wsllu la bssoty Kke the night 

Of elotidlcM ciimf snd lUrry akiei, 
Wliere sU that's best of dark and bright* 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes. 
Thus mellowed to the tender light 
• That hesren to fiudy day denies.* 

TBxax is a pensive sweetnees in thine eyes, 

A mystery and a depth, like that of heaven 
When viewed by night without the day*s disguise ! 

Though 'gainst this world my spirit e*er hath striven, 
Tet there l»e deeds of mine to l»e forgiven ; 

And, fair Madonna, I would pray to thee 
For solace to a heart all wrung and riven ; 

To features less divine men bend the knee. 
And lovelier in the realms of fancy none may see. 

Though I hive gazed on faces where the eye • 

Shone forth in beauty like the star of mom 
That ushers in the day so tranquilly, — r 

And 'struggleth not as doth the babe new bom. 
When first it wakes to life 'mid passion's storm ; 

But steals all gently o'er each earthly bower. 
As if it meant to keep the angel form » 

It thus assunics, in that most heavenly hour, ' 
When it oomes^rth to wake the world with gentle power: 



Tet, then Is something like a nameless feeling — 

Of wnich we're^conacious, but know not the 
That hovers round thee, like the daylight stealing 

O'er Nature's face — ere man infringed her laws. 
Or earth Iveheld the cutlain sin still draws 

Between high Heaven and this inglorious spot; 
Where, if one blessing falls, it is because 

Loet virtue never can he all forgot ; 
And if it brings eternal bliss, 'twiU be thy lot. 

'Th this all nameless thing that dwells in thce^ . 

The essence of thy being, thy mind's light. 
Thy soul in more than infimt purity, 

That makes both eye and star set to the sight. 
When thou art near, with nomething still more bright— 

Shining In silence like the pale moonbeam, — 
Wheq^it reveala thegloriee of the night. 

And makee this enrth to me seem like a dream. 
And thou the fair pervading q^lrit of the scene. 

Speed on thy Journey through this world below, ^ 
Thou loveliest of thy kind, and most divine ! ^ 

Though I would kingdoms for thy sake forego, 
I would not link thy destinies to min^ 
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Nqr with iny fortunes maghi of thee enshrine. 

Because I coiUd not hrook the Might that then . 
Would fall, and hreak that tranquil peace of thibe. 
That tmght like thee should erer wear a stain, 
Wooia make the heavens to blush, and double all my pain. 



LINE8>]rOll THE ANNTYBRSAinr OF BURNrS BIRTH- 
DAY.— JANUARY ^, i8sa 

<5 Hem hM mlafbrtoiift meat sad uoa,\ 
But aye s heart aboon them a'. 
Hell be a credit to at a*. 

We'U a' be proud o' RoWn." 

Buans's Song on hii own Bbrth-d^th 



A* Tx wha bow at iViendsbip*8 hat. 

Or own the Muse's sway ; 
A* ye, within whose tingling veins 

Warm Love*s soft pubes play ; 
True Scottish hearts assembled here, 

This night to toast and sing 
Deep Memory o* the Bard o* Kyle, . 

In firiend^p*s social ring ! 
An* sure frae out our isle ne*er sprang 

A worthier wight than he ; 
Nor, frae tba North, has pibroch rang • 

In strains mair bauld and free : 
Though' spurned at Fortune's venal ha', 

His genius rose sublime, 
To hail our honoured ** Land o* Cakes,** 

An* " days o* langsyne." 
He sang auld Collars haughs and streams, 

Her leafy woodlands gay. 
Her flowery straths and airy bens. 

Where winsome lasses stray : 
Frae his wild harp bauld strains he struck, 

'Neath hoar Linduden's shade ;* 
In bonnie Doon's romantic neuks 

He moum*d his Highland maid. 
His harp was heard on rocky Dee, 

Where Aird's green forest grows ; 
At Beauty's glance on Catrlne lea 

The voice of Cofla rooe.f 
When Gallia shook her threatening crest. 

He woke that matchless strain, 
That roused in every patriot breast 

' The Bruce*s martial flame ; 
For ediolng wide the slogan flew 

An Scotland's vales alang. 
And freedom waved her bonnet blue 

The mustering ranks am^ng. 
Though doom'd mid Zaara's deserts wild 

The dread Simoom to brave. 
Or where nae simmer breezes fan 

The far antarctic wave, 
Still memory should our bosoms charm. 

And wake, o'er Ilobin's lay. 
Remembrance of our native land. 

In life's ecstatic May. 
Though warldly cares our steps should trace, 

When wintry eUd is near, 
O^ puirtith shaw his weezen'd face 

To twine us o* our gear, 
Ev'n then, forlorn and " tempest driven," 

His precepts sage and true, 
By star-eyed Independence given. 

Shall proudly bear us through. 
Come, then, a toast, — ^let*s pledge it fiiin, — 

«* May a', ftiie Tweed to Spey, 
Fast link'd within the Muse's chahi. 

True brothers be for aye ; 



• " The VisioQ, s Fnupnent,** which, in Dr Cunle's opiniop, ii 
the most niblime of all the coinpoiitioDS of Bums, 
t TbeLsMO'BaUochnyle. 



And while yon sun and stamies bright 
Their annual round renew, 

Blithe may we hail this festive nhfht. 
To Kyle's sweet Minstrel due!" 

Grebui Chnen, 



B. F. 



BONO, 

ro» THS AwyivKmsAaT op buexs. 

*• ButstlVthe FaMoi, sod tte PakM Bard, 

In brigbii iHronsikitt raise hsi oraaiaeot sad voasd !** 

Cottars* Saturddy-Nlfkt* 

As Scotia stood musing an days that are past. 
Her eye all around her ^c pendv^ cast. 

O'er her land of red bea^Mr and thistles m gnmt : 
A sigh came unhidden, when, Ihr in a wilA> 
She Coila descried softly tending a child. 
Whose looks beam'd with rapture, throui^ ringlets proi> 

fuse, 
As eonn'd he the Legends ef WaBaee and Bmoa, 

Entranced *mong the h e ath er and 



** Hall, Coila, stiU dearest ! whom bow deal tksa nurse? 
A statcemBB ot vwarrior ? a b l es si ng or curse 

To my land of red heather and thistles so grMO ?" — 
« A child," she replied, « wfaeis dMim'd to Inspin 
The sons of diy heather wkh patriot Are ; 
And yet no Belhaven, to oombat thy wrong. 
Nor WaUaoe of war, but a Wanaee of soiv» 

Awakes to thy heather and thistleB sogneeau 

** From the thousands his sphit, resistloK, shall lead. 
As follow'd thy Wmlhe*, a Bnue* way eooeeed 

Our bard of the heather and thiatk so green. 
Though far hath the fiune of thy heroes been httHrd, 
Still &rther th^ fame of thy Paitriot Bard : 
While roantailie proud peasant thy meuBtsdna wmA 
So long shalt thou, SeofiA, exult in hia straitoa.— 

While blooms the red heather and thistle so green." 



TO ALISON. 

CoMx hither, my beloved one. 
Of the dark and sparkling eyc^ 

And let thy bright and dimpled dieek 
On thy brother's boeom lie. 

While he traces in thy laughing faoe 
The buds, yet searoely blown. 

Of the beauties of thy childhood, that 
• So promkingly shona. 



Oht thou waat once a sickly thingi, 

Se^m'd doom'd to early death; 
And many an hour we sat by thee 

To waUsh thy parting breiMth ; 
But heaven, that yeam'd for thee^ 

Its hold, and thou at length 
Fast overcam'M disease, and grew 

In loveliness and strength. 



Twelve long, long years I've been 

And in that weary time 
Thy little image solaced me 

In many a distant clime ; 
And I had hopied — but kt that 

This day perhaps may be 
Not distant, when I yet may do 

All I had hoped for thee. 

I left thee a mere child — and now 
Thou art a woman grown ; 



* Pvophstfe or Sir Willsr Scott. 
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BlcfulJii^ thy mother's playfal chanm 

With bMOties all thine own ; — 
Tboa hast her dimples and her smile ; 

Her huoymncy and mirth ; 
Aa4, hies* inheritanee ! thy heart 

Reflects her modest worth. 

A J, hide thy blushes there, my sweet. 

In the bosom where tboa*st lain, 
In yean long past, in many an hoar 

Of restlessness and pain. 
'Tie Uias to fssi ^ dieek onee more 

Thus on my breast recline — 
Tliy cradle onoe — and now thy home 

Would it were pore as thine ? 

9tk Nov. 1829* W. B. H. 



THE CIGAR. 

Xt spirits, confound them ! had sunk below par, 
fi» I aaid to mysctf — I will smolce a cigar ; 
¥m 1 know that if any thing earthly wonhl do 
Fsr coring those devils by men called " the blae^* 
Twonld be an Harannah, t6 me dearer far 
Tbn Fenian, or Rnssian, or Torklsh cigar. 



I meet with the c rosses of llfls^ 
A bm from my taOer— a aeald from my Wife— 
A riot in Irdand, a mmrder in Franoer— 
I take oat my herb with a calm non-chalance^ , 
And, fragrandy whiiftng^ look grave as a cur— 
Tli a noble opedfic, a genuine cigar ! 



lire upon books, and some live npon beer, 
with .radog and gambling can run throogh the 



Afrir 
Bnta 



dote upon beauty, and would not resign 
woBian*s smile, or for gold or for wine ; 
^ueen might pass me in her gUttering simar 
I had my tranquil dgar. 



TodM doetor apatient gives highsst delight. 

To dM alderman tartle*s an exquisite sight. 

At tithe-time a hX bbhop*8 joy is complete^ 

A lady lovea Jewels, a dient's a treat 

To the gentlemen flocking in crowds round the bar^ 

But the purest of pleasures is In a dgar. 

It brifffatena the genius, it softens the heart, 
it goes to the brain by a wonderful ar^ 
It BukflB you a poet in spite of yoifradl^ 
It dwngee to china what erst was but ddf. 
Ten look at your candle and think it a star, 
Ton li» in soft numbers — and bless your dgar ! 

H. G. B. 

UTBRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIKS. 



UiRvsaaAi. MacHAJriSH, si s o adt Nnt with the Cieotlon of all 
villi the appesrsDon of Natnre, sad with the dietalif of 
lead Bevsbtkm, by O. M. Bell, Cain Is nesriy ready for pnb- 




Stortsi of the Irish Peaasntry, darignad to {Hostrate 
Modaa of TfainUng sod Acttng, will dMSOy be pub- 
kiDubfln. 

A new Bovai, cntitlad f oiertar, will sppasc hmnadistaly. 
The Faehe of Egypt, besldet isDding yoiuifmao to Europe to por^ 
oe Ihair atvdica, haa commenced a newspaper at Boulaq, the port of 
Ubo, wkkh is to be pabHabed twice a-weeiu It ii entitled Stm iff 
Mt$fi, of die eommon folio form, |uid In two eolnmnt, tlie 
7 vkishk and the otfier Arable. 




J, w w» ^^ a T i s atii s on Baeiv 
by Fbttu. 

the ■vmerottt volvmes of MAnotris s naouaeed at Paris, 
the oootinuatioD of Mtooirei d*uiie Femme de Quality, 
ten the death of Loate the Elghtsenth to 18»i the bMdHed Me- 
deModamcIa Ouehciaade Chateamoux t the inedlted 1I4> 
la Maniaiie de Pompadear t the Mdmolrcs de 



Merlon de Lurme, eo m p ihli ig the idgn of Louto Xlllt sad the ' 
INoBolres de Marqoh de Daogeen, ftom the original m aau ae ilpt e la 
the Klag't library. 

Sia TaoMAB LAwaanca*— Sir Thomes Lswieoes liad lieea a 
meibiif of the Royil Academy fort lil f i y y e an , end e ne e e ed e d to the > 
PiesMeaey oaths death of Mr Waat. KekaappoiadtokavedatHed 
an taeoBie of sboat L.10,flOO s-yssr from Ida profsnioii. On the - 
day prarloua to his death, hs had worked on s ephndld portrsic on - 
wbiehhewaseng^pd,oftheiUnglnhUiobe8t bolthelanflnMNd 
workwMeh left hh hands lathe esquMls portrait of Mia Fsaay 
Kemble, which has been drawn en atooe by Mr Laoe. sad is just 
pubUthad. It la a vary remarkable fiKt, that no portrait whstevsr 
exisiaof Sir Thomas Lawienoe, citiier en cenvan or la SMrble: ho- 
havingnevermt for one, nor pafaHcdmieof hlma^i whldi latter 
siraoit sU the greet mastara of former timet dM. The Royal Aea- 
demidana who are now moat In the pabUe eye, after Sir WUMam 
Beeohey, aad MeMt Nertheole, Thooueo, Stothard, sad Weatatt- 
who are aU at that age whan it is not likely that they would wUMi^- 
enter apon tha actlre dutleaof the Preddaoey— are Howard, Btty, 
Turner, Weatmacott,Chantrey. aad WUkle. ThaPreridantlachoMn 
by baUot, and the day of elsetlon la the 15th hataot. Ersry sca- 
demidan haa a Tote, aad the choice la determined by a taoond ballot 
on the two who have the hl^iest number of Totei i the ol^Jaet of elec- 
tion it then recommended to the approral of the King. It It taid 
that Wilkie hat the bett chance. We learn that Mr Thomat Camp- 
ben hat undertaken to prepare a lift of Sir Thomas Lawrence, for 
which he It to recelTe one tluraisnd guineas. 

FiMB Arts.— There it now In course of pnbllcstkai st Yenlcs^ 
a collection of the Statnea bdonging to the Imperial Academy of Pine 
Arta,sndofotharclatticalfeulpturetwhMi aretheolijecttof pabBe 
admiration In thst dty. They sre of a Isige quarto tiae. 

PaovBSsioif AL Socibtt's CoNCsaT.— The llrtt Subrlptioa Con- 
cert for the tesaoa took pises In the Atsembly Roomt latt Tneadsy. 
It was rctpcctsbly, but not ciowdsdly sttended, s good number ha- 
ving been kept away by the intimation that aoae but tubterlbe it eould 
be admitted. Of ttie Inttrumtntal mutk, tlie gam of tiM ereoiog 
unqoestlonsbly wst the Overture to ** Semlramli,'' upoo whish Ros- 
tinl hat ezliaatted an the richnett and variety of hit gnriua. Itltftall 
of itriklag aad bceatlAil movemeati, aad, notwtthttanding Ka length* 
ws^caihatlsttleBlly saeorsd. We observe that some crltlet have at- 
tadted thit ovsrtars i-4t may be teientifleslly dsftetive In oas or two 
pdnti, bat H ItftiU of gsBluik whIsh, weregrsttoobsorve, the aald scl- 
tiet do not sppesr to hsvs fooad oi^ The ttirss vosshils of Hiis 
concert were, Mitt Invcrarity, Mitt IB. Patoe, and Mitt Loaiat Jar* 
man. Each of thaie young ladieatung two tongi; but Mitt lavera- 
rity't *'Dbcacdomk>'* wst tlisody one which obtained aaanoore. 
Miia Inverarity, who upon thIt oceaaioo made only her lecond pub- 
lie a p pea ran ce , haa an asMsingly powerftil voiee, which, under the 
tuparintaodeaee of Mr Mvmy. thsbssevtdeatly eifltlvstod withao 
httls sttldulty. Thsre It ttUI. however, a eomidersbls 4ssnt cf 
sweetnen snd refinement la her style :—4f die can acquire thei^ we 
doubt whether the will have a rival hi Edinburgh. Mlat E. Patonf b 
always lady-Uke and pleating. Her longt were *< Pre tsnte ango- ' 
tde.** aad « Thera*t a tear.** Mitt Louita Jsrmsn It st yet new to 
sn Bdlnbuf)^ sndienosi but ttom die two appaarsaees whidi ahs 
hss now made^ we httltais aotto proaoonee hers dedded eequlsHlcn 
to the mnalesl worid hsrs. Her volss,tiioagh aet of vsrygrsat vo- 
lume or power. It tweet snd slssr, snd her style chssto sad stsgsat. 
In her « Una voce pooo fit,** on Tuesdsy evening, tlisre waspsrhsps 
sUttlewsatof briUlsncyi but the bsDsd of '< aHcs Gray ** was Ml 
of pathos snd S Epre td on , slmost reminding us of Mist Nod. 

Music— M. ds SokNooo, s mutloal profettor at Paris, Ims Just la* 
vented s littls machine, by which. It It tsid,an iattrumsats nuy be 
tuned without diflleulty. even by the youngeit mntidan.— The mu- 
deal intdligenee Arom Germany to wholly on the tul^eotof Psgsalai* 
thscdebrsted vioUn-pUyer. The tumt he it tsid to hsve aoeuma- 
Isted linoe hit departure from Frankfort, that it. In the tpaos of 
three months, sre enormous. He It r e po r t e d to befbod of money — 
s psrdonsble wsaknstt, when It to oootidered that the wealth he 
smttiwt it for an only child, a boy of four yean of age, to whom he 
to anxlout to enture an independence befoce hto own hcdth, already 
preoarlout, it entirely broken. 

RiMAasABLK sriciis or Pcrrr Laecbkt— Thb Atlas 
9er$9u Thb Litbrart JournaIm— We were not s little smsssd 
toobterve, under the oodoe "To Correipondenti'* In Istt week's 
Atbu, the following paragraph >-'* There hat been, for tome time 
patt, a tpedet of petty larceny csrrlsd on by our provincial contem- 
ponirlct, which we sre turpritcd to find committed by a raipectable 
paper, the BdMmrgk LUtrary JwrnaL Our arttdet are weekly 
co|ried whdeule without acknowledgment (!) At the Joummt docs 
not require side of thit kind, we hope It will have the courtesy. In fti- 
ture, to give credit to the touroe ttom whence It derives iti Intdli- 
genee.'*— There mutt betome miatake here We have no dsdre to 
quarrd with tht-AtU$t but really the aeenistlon contained In the 
above peatsge is one of theooolett thingi we have teen for a kng 
whUs. With the exception of a da^ttne or two of Hterarygotdp, 
whidi we take indlterimbiatdy ttom the Coerf Jwrnal, the Literary 
CteseMr, the fiSpectelor, the .dMcamisif and, K may be, the illtes, sad 
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SibyUme Leaves. A Collection of the Modem Itinerant 
MnutSrelmf 4f Scotland, PHnted by uid for WUIiaon 
OlaM. Edinburgh. 1880. 44o. Pp. 403. 

(UnpaWshed.) 

Fjtw persons who have Ylaited the northern metropolis 
am hare failed to be struck whh those itinerant minstrels 
who charm us at every crossing with their wood-notes 
wild, or, as they are termed in our own Doric dialect, 
** timmer tune^** We do not allude at present to that 
interesting orator of the Earthen-Mound, who combines 
so felicitously attention to our temporal and spiritual needs, 
bawling alternately, with equal emphasis, " Shoe-ties, a 
'penny a-pair !** and " Religious tracts, aha*p*ny a-piece !** 
nor to the lady of the unrivalled fiddle-bow, who charms 
our ears, secure fiom the interforence of the nnhanilonious 
police, under the guardian angelship of the Director- Ge- 
ncraL We speak rather of those last sad remnants of the 
andent minstrels, of whom the poet tells how sumptu* 
onsly they fared wandering from regal palaee to baronial 
hall, and who still exeroiae their lofty vocation on our 
streets and highwasrs, under the hnmlrie designation of 
** ballad-singers.** There Is something primitive in their 
•tyle of attire ; and the rude attempts to add to the p^thoe 
of their minstrelsy, by the adjunct of one or more babes 
— ^begged, borrowed, or stolen — carries us back to those 
' simple ages when an excess of refinement had not yet 
drawn a broad line of demarcation between the dramatic 
and other rlnssfi of poetry. They move about, free deni- 
zens of nature, amid our highly artificial state of society, 
like unging birds in the gardens of Versailles ; and if they 
do not, like the blackbirds, occasionally purloin a cherry, 
they at least a£Ebrd invaluable opportunMes to the assido- 
ous cultivators of the apprtmriative art. 

The poets who furnish these FmHui and Patons of the 
highway with numerous verse, to which none but their 
anmatchable cadences are worthy of giving utterance, 
have in general, with the modesty of true genius, preser- 
ved a strict incognito. .They have, moreover, like the 
ostrich abandoning her egg in the desert, or like the in- 
spired sibyls of old leaving their vaticinations to be blown 
about by the wind, intrusted ;,heir effusions to the uncer- 
tain and necessarily perishable keeping of the slips of 
tea-paper, on which they are printed. This, however, is 
with a view to their being disposed of at a price so low as 
hitherto to bid defiance to the eager opposition of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful and Entertaining Know- 
ledge. It was the similitude t« which we have Just al* 
Inded that suggested to the ingenious editor of the book 
before us the appropriate title of ** Sibylline Leaves.** The 
work is an attempt to present to the public, in a less pe- 
rishable form, the best of these wild flowers, which have 
hitherto most unaccountably been left to perish by the 
wmyside. The undertaking is one which inspires us with 
an admiration too deep to find vent in words; and if we 
mmf augur from the direction which public taste has re- 
cently taken in the kindred art of sculpture, we entertain 
sanguine hopes of the success of this volume. But whe« 



ther successful or not, our talented friend will be amply 
rewarded by the consciousness that he has saved a world 
of trouble to the Percies, Jamesons, and Chamberses,, of 
a future generation. We believe it is his intention, 
should the sale of the book 'prove sufficient to replace tbe 
outlay he has made upon it, to lay before the public, ere 
long, the fruits of his enquiries into the history of the 
authors of these poems. Having been &voured with a 
view of every sheet of the present work as it passed through 
the press, we find pleasure in being enabled to present our 
readers with a few sperimens of its varied and sparkling 
beauties. In this, we doubt not, the public will rec<^- 
nise another proof of the peculiar facilities we possess for 
obtaining the earliest and most accurate information re- 
garding all works of national Interest. 

It may be as well to premise, that these poems are com- 
posed in a peculiar dialect, in regard to the origin of 
which, philologists are by no means agreed. It Is pifr- 
haps x«sh in us to give an opinion where the greatest ge- 
niuses have confessed themselves at a stand ; yet it seems 
to us most probable, that as Homer is generally understood 
to have taken, from 'the various dialects of Greece indif- 
ferently, the word which best suited him at the moipent, 
so these, our modem bards, have drawn with a large and 
lavish hand upon the treasures of every provincial vo<»- 
bulary from the Land*s end to John o* Groats, and from 
the mouth of the Thames to that of the Shannon. Nay, 
in one respect, they have even surpassed the great fiither 
of poetry ; for he, with all his daring, shows some remains 
of a prMaic qiirit in his slaviih submission to the rules of 
grammar. 

In opening the book at random, the first poem that 
presents itself is an elegy on the fate of the Comet steam- 
boat, worthy of Prior or Shenstone. There Is a rude 
magnificence in the opening stanza : 

*^ When we set sail from Inverness, 

Came to Fort WiUiam sound. 
With seventy men of us on board. 

For Glasgow we was bound. 
As we came throogh the north seas. 

Our loss we did deplore, 
As we arrived at Kempodi point. 

Not far from Gourock shore.** 

The previous voyage is detailed with considerable mi- 
nuteness ; afier which, the poet, in a fit of rapt enthusi- 
asm, hurries over the fatal catastrophe in two bold and 
energetic lines : 

" All by another steam-boat 

Was the cause that we was drowned.** 

He next indulges in a brief and melancholy retrospect of 
the gay hopes, and utter absence of all presages of the im- 
pending doom, with which they commenced their voyage : 

" We liftk thought when we set out, 

We was to be no more ; 
Or be in danger of our lives, 

Not'far frm Gourock shore.** 

He then pours out his whole soul in a suceession of me- 
I lancholy pictures ; « 
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'< To see the tailon' bodiee 

Wojiild grieTe your he«ri. full wcf ; 
All floattog on the w«t*iy m^, 

Not far from Gourock shore. 
Their wires and their children smallt 

Lamenteth to their cost. 
On the twenty-eighth of October, 

When the Comet it was lost" 



The poet, howerer, se^s with an admiraUe and delieata 
tact to reUeve the horrors of the scene, by dexterously 
directing our attention to the hj^pinev of those who were 
rescued: 

** The number of the passengers 

All out of seventy-five ; 
Eleven of us did come to shores 

They that was left alive.** 

We would here advert to a certain melancholy and mys- 
terious grandeur which the author has thrown around 
the poem, by the doubt as to his own fate which he has 
created ; at one time speaking of himself as one of the 
sniTerers, and at another as one of those who were saved. 
We are left uncertain whether a human being or a dis- 
embodied spirit sings in our ears ; a state of dubiety in- 
creased by the alternation of the singular and plural num- 
ber in personifying the speaker. There is likewise an 
nnspeakable charm in the frequent occurrence of these 
musical words, ** Gourock shore,** — it gives a very echo 
to the seat where grief is throned. The author concludes 
by a declaration which shows him, dead or alive, to be 
most philosophically inclined, inasmuch as he is evidently 
one who can take warning by experience : 

** But never in a steam-boat 

We will sail any more. 
To be in danger of our lives, 

As we pass Gourock shore.** 

We know not who is the author of this overpowering 
monody; but should he be still alive, (the melancholy 
enmity which whisky holds with the lives of this in- 
spired class justifies the doubt we express,) he may be 
gratified by Uie information, that his elegy has been re- 
ceived, on various occasions, with the most unbounded 
applause at the meetings of that erudite and elegant httdy, 
•' The Roast Pig Club of Edinburgh.** Nor need he be 
in the least inclined to fear that the tribute of admiration 
was paid exclusively to the merits of the musician, for 
the song was equally successful when warbled in the rich 
and paUietic tones of C , and in the somewhat mono- 
tonous note of H . We have little doubt, should the 

poet (notwithstanding our sad foreboding) be still alive, 
that this gratifying intelligence will meet his eye ; — a 
genius so delicately attempered, cannot fail to be a rnder 
of the LrriaAar Jouaif al. 

The song which next arrests our attention, in turning 
over at random the leaves of this fascinating volume, is 
not without a subdued tone of pathos running through the 
whole ; but, unlike that which we have just been critl- 
, cising, it elevates us by the portrait of a buoyant spirit 
floating in Innate gladness upon the billowy waves of 
misfortune. It is entitled, *' The Convict*s Farewell,** 
and commences in a strain of delicate moralizing, which 
we earnestly recommend to the serious attention of all 
frequenters of the theatre : 

" Come all you young men of learning. 

And warning take by me ; 
I would have you quit night- walking. 

And shun bad company. 
Leave oS your cards and play-houses, 

Or else you*ll rue the day — 
You*ll me your transportation, 

When youVe going to Botany Bay." 

^ We ftre altogether uncertain whether the hero ought 
to be coDsidvred as a real being, or merely a creature of 



the poet*s fancy. If the latter, we think a most delicate 
tact is evinced. by makiqg him a person of education ; a 
circumstance which gives an elevation to his character, 
indispensable in poetry, and which the nature of the ad- 
ventures he is represented as having been engaged in are 
scarcely adequate to bestow. The ideal character con- 
ferred upon him by this circumstance is, in like m an n e r , 
amazingly heightened by the skilful introduction of Glas- 
gow in the background, the smoke and essentially me- 
chanical character of that dty forming a masterly contrast 
with his refinement : 

** I was brought up in Glasgow town— 

A place I know right well — 
Brought up by honest parents, 

And .rear*d most tenderly ; 
Till I became a roving blade. 

Which proved my destiny.** 

We again interrupt the flow of the narrative, to call the 
reader's attention to a skilful and original musical artifice, 
to which the very peculiar structure of this verse has been 
rendered subservient. After the word '* town,** the tnne 
is suddenly interrupted, and the performer speaks the 
l!n«^" A place I know right well **— which, it will be 
observed, rhymes with no other, — ^then, instead uf taking 
up the melody where he broke off", he starts the tune 
afresh at the words " Brought up.** Every one must 
feel the increase of strength given to the poet*s illusion by 
this identifying of the songster with the scene ; but only 
those who have heard can conceive the startling effect 
produced by the Interruption. The song proceeds : 

** My character being taken down» 

And I was sent to jail : 
At the last Assizes 

I then could find no baiL 
And at the last Assises 

The judge to me did say,—- 
* The Jury lias found yon guilty. 

You must go to Botany Bay.* ** 

We are quite aware that the reader, rapt by the impe- 
tuous flow of the verse, will be apt to think our inteijoci- 
ed remarks tedious ; but we cannot refrain from pointing 
out the bold and original turn of expression in the first 
two lines of this passage. The intimate acquaintance 
with the forms of judicial procedure it displays, leading 
us to infer that the poet must have been Uie hero him- 
self, or, at the very least, his agent — and the curiosafiB" 
citas and dignity of the judge's speech. It is from this 
speech, too, that we are led to infer the date of the poem. 
It wants the enei^ of the present President of the Jus- 
ticiary Court, and that hurried flow and mixture of 
imagery with which he is wont to bid malefactors, ac- 
quitted for want of sufllcient evidence, " remember that 
the eye of Almighty God — and of the Police of Edin- 
burgh — is upon them.** We are rather led back by it to 
the days of the amiable Justice Clerk R , of triad no- 
toriety ; and there is a gentleness In the mode of pro- 
nouncing the prisoner's doom, admirably according with 
the soft soul of that distinguished individual, who did not 
deem it beneath him to shed tears in unison with the de- 
jected Pyper, and to console him even from the bench 
with the assurance, *' that although he was under the 
disagreeable necessity of pronouncing his banishment from 
Scotland, yet he (the culprit) might betake himself to 
England ; that England was not such a bad place, for he 
(the judge) had been there himself; and that be (the 
judge) would be most happy to give him (the culprit) 
letters of recommendation, whether he should choose to 
continue his then occupation of barber, or resume his pre- 
vious one of chaise-driver ; seeing that he (the judge) had 
ample experience of his (the culprit*8) talents for either 
line of business.** These are remembrances of less arti- 
ficial times, when an almost patriarchal relation subsisted 
between the judge and prisoner. But to our task. 
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We 9put9 our readen the heart-rending details of the 
fAet pr udu cgd hy hit amtenoe upon the relations of the 
■afiwtaoaie prisoner ; quoting only the simple and pa- 
thetie exclamation of his venerable mother,— 

** Ob aoii» oh son, what have you dona» 
To be sent to Botany Bay ?" 

We know that some critics hare oljected to this pass- 
sfe, anc;glng that such a question is unnatural, inasmuch 
Si the g<ood woman, having been present at the whole pnv 
flsidinga, must have been quite well aware of the nature 
if the ciiarges preferred against her son. To us, how- 
ffvw, it seema that tbe poet baa here shown most satis- 
bctsrily hi* deep knowledge of human nature. In the 
w3d agitation of the moment, the sufferer had forgotten 
every thing. The rest of the poem is composed in a spirit 
ef salMloed mdancholy, and a manly looking forward to 
bit It r days: 

** A4 we saSl*d down the Firth of Forth 

The twenty-first day of May, 
And every ship that we pass'd by, 

I beard tbe sailors say— - 
There goes a ship of handsome lad% 

All bound for Botany Bay. 
There is a giH in Glasgow town, 

A girl that I love well. 
And if ever I gain my liberty. 

With her I mean to dwell — 
If ever I gain my liberty 

We ne*er shall part again, 
m bid adieu to Van Diemen*s land. 

And adieu to the raging main.** 

What particularly charms us in this collection is, that 
dthen^h an undercurrent of deep feeling, closely border- 
isg upon melancholy, may be traced through all the songs, 
yst it is never allowed to degenerate into a maudlin sen- 
Ihiwtslitj These ballads are strongly characteristic of 
ear people : there is a severity even in their mirth, but 
they bear grief like men, bending, not crushed, Iwneath 
ili load. As proofs of this assertion, we need only refer 
ev readers to the verses entitled " Jean M* Galium, exe- 
cated lor ehild-murder,** and " The Death of Queen 



The last of these poems to which we intend to allude, 
■art «ther be a translation from the French, or must 
have proceeded from the pen of some member of a cele- 
brated school of poets, chiefly resident in London. There 
M a spirit of fireedom and toleration in its morality, to 
which few Scotchmen have attained. Tbe story is of 
the daughter of an eminent merchant in Dumliarton, 
who had foolishly listened to the addresses of a neigb- 
W|fn^«f squire, loving him " not wisely, but too welL** 
la her embarrassment, she applies to her lover, who gives 
her the following sound advice, relative to her fiuher*8 



** It*s go to his ooiliers,^ 

Steal a deal of his money. 
And 1*U hire a ship. 

And away with my honey.'* 

We are immediately told, with a beantifbl iteration, 
which reminds us of the olden time : 

** It*s she's gone to his coffers. 

Stole a deal of his money, 
And be*s hired a ship. 

And away with his honey.** 

la a iliort time, the fiend who had tempted her be- 
senies, according to the uniform analogy of nature, the 
ipstnunent of her punishment, and tosses her overboard, 
with her child. But hers was to be no common fiUe : 

" She sank and die swam. 
And she swam aye before her, 

Until the ship hmded 

On the bMks of iht Tarrow-r.** 



Were it not for tbe arbitrary manner (already alluded 
to) in which these poets borrow, as suits their conveni- 
ence, firom each and all of our island dialects, we should 
notice the last rhyme as satisfactorily establishing the 
London origin of this poem. As It is, however, the pe- 
culiar notions of Scottish geography which the verse ex- 
presses, is perhaps a surer index. Tbe poet, meantime* 
does not disturb our feelings for the lovely and unfortu* , 
nate victims, by any allusion to the fate of their mur- 
derer, but leaves him to the wide world and his own re- 
morse, merely telling us of his victim and her child : 

'^ The kist it was wide^ 

And the deals they were narrow^ 

And this lovely couple 
Lies buried in Yarrow.** 

We intended to have stopped here, but a passage which 
arrested our attention as we were closing the boolc, seems 
worthy of citation and a brief comment. A distinguish- 
ed critic tells us, that there is a mysterious power in the 
pomp with which Milton sometimes enumerates a long 
list of names of places or persons, rendering the bare 
words equivalent to so many pictures. Something of 
the same kind may be said of the following list of tha 
sufferers in a boat some time ago overset at Tarbet, by 
the Lady of the Lake steam-boat : 

** One Miss Bunthig, mild, discreet. 
Who did belong to the High Street; 
A widow-woman was there also. 
Who did belong to the Rottenrow $ 
A doctor and his wife beside, 
Who in Hutcheson-town did abide. 
Enjoyed but two months of a married state. 
For in Loch Lomond they met their Cste." 

On the whole, we are of opinion that Mr Glass has 
displayed a degree of taste In the selection of these poems, 
that adds an additional leaf to the laurel wreath which 
his original compositions have already bound around his 
brow. We think these songs likely to circulate as far 
as the British tongue Is spoken. The ** Fate of the 
Comet** will yet beguile the seaman's night-watch off , 
Spitzbergen, and ** Jean M'Callum" and the ** Convict** 
awake, by their melodious strains, the echoes of *' the 
long Isles of Sydney Cove.*' Nor wIU they prove less 
Interesting to the antiquaries of future generations, who, 
with this book as a manual, will wander among our de- 
serted potteries and mouldering glass-houses, guessing at 
the uses of long obsolete nuu;hinery and enigmatic ruins. 
After long centuries, the love-lorn maiden's tear will 
flow for her who lies buried on tbe banks of the Yarrow-r, 
and the youth*s heart beat high to emulate the manly spirit 
of him who sailed down the Frith of Forth, " all bound 
for Botany Bay.** 



Narrative of tfte Discovery of the Fate <^La Pirouee; iit-* 
tergpersed with Accounts of the South Sea Islanders^ 
By Chevalier Captain P. DUlon, Member of the Lo» 
fion of Honour, &c London.. Hurst, Ch^noe^ and 
Co. 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. 

One of the most distinguishing characteristics in the 
administration of Queen Elizabeth, was the direct en- 
couragement which she gave to the spirit of discovery, sa 
prevalent in England at the commencement of the 16th 
century. While to this auspicious era we must trace the 
foundation of that enlightened philosophy, which, spum- 
ing the artificial restraints of schoolmen, comprehended 
in its wide range the varied circle of science, and un- 
folded a new and infallible directory to human know- 
ledge, — ^to it also we are to look for those eminent im- 
provements in navigation, which led to enterprises so 
brilliant in themselves, and attended with such beneficial 
I oonseqneneee, that they enabled England to emulate, in 
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Mine measure, the glory which had accrued to Spain 
by the previous tuccesi of Columbus. Seas and coun- 
tries, previously unknown, opened to the view of the 
English mariner, and were eagerly explored. It was 
under this new impulse that Drake accomplished a task, 
the practicability of which, by Euglishmen, had seemed 
wholly incredible. His fe^le squadron, by sailing round 
the globe, deprived Magellan, the Portuguese discoverer, 
of that exclusive admiration which he had enjoyed for 
sixty years without a single rivaL During the subse- 
quent reigns, various efforts were made to complete and 
enlarge those designs, which had been so propitiously 
commenced under the direction of Elizabeth. This lauda- 
ble zeal graduaHy declined about the beginning of the 
17th century, but partially revived under the government 
of George 1 1., when two voyages were performed by Cap- 
tains Middleton, More, and Smyth, to discover a n(»th- 
west passage through Hudson*s Bay to the East Indies. 
Other two voyages, under Captains Byron, Wallis, and 
Carteret, were undertaken by order of his late Majesty, 
who also patronised the efforts of the celebrated Cook. 

The labours of the illustrious navigat<tf last named, be- 
aides conferring numerous advantages on his own country, 
had the effect of exciting other nations to similar underta- 
kings. Accordingly, it was at this time that Louis XVI., 
taking advantage of the re-establishment of peace, deter- 
mined to fit out an expedition to the Southern and Pacific 
Oceans, In order to complete what Cook, by his prema- 
ture death, was supposed to have left unaccomplished. 
To secure the success of this enterprise, the command of 
the vessels was intrusted to M. de la P^rense, on account 
of the celebrity of his naval exploits, and his bold and 
persevering character. The two frigates, La Bousaole 
nnd VAitrdlabe, sailed from Brest, in August 1785, and 
the last dispatch from La P^rouse was dated at Botany 
pay, in March 1788. Since that period, no authentic 
tidings of his fate were received ; and, with the view of 
furnishing these, the present work b laid before the pub- 
lic. 

How far Captain Dillon's narrative is complete, shall 
be immediately considered. But in the meantime we 
may observe, that the subject itself is sufficiently hack- 
neyed, and incapable, we suspect, from itsTery nature, and 
especially from the length of time which has elapsed, of 
being fully or satisfactorily explained. Any opinion on 
the point, is at be^it conjectural. Unless it can be esta- 
blished, that by performing a voyage of this description, 
some improvement is also to be eflfected in geographical 
science and nautical astronomy, — or some fresh wonders 
are to be revealed to the naturalist, — or some new light 
thrown on the manners and customs of tribes hitherto 
imperfectly described, — we cannot help regarding it as 
chimerical and absurd. The voyage of Dentrecasteaux, 
undertaken three years after receiving the last intelligence 
from P^rouse, in the words of the unfortunate Louis, not 
merely " presSntoit une occcudon de perfectiormer la de- 
scription du globe, et d'accroUre les connoisarices humainesy** 
but was calculated to subserve the most humane and phi- 
lanthropic purposes. That the weight of public affairs 
should not have occasioned indifference to individual ca- 
lamity, and that such an expedition should have been fit- 
ted out during the bustle and ferment of a mighty revo- 
lution in political feeling, was honourable to the National 
Assembly of France. Even tben« however, there could 
have been little hope for the safety of the ships. Their 
loss seemed certain. But better hopes were justly enter- 
tained as to the crew, who, although shipwrecked, might 
Tery probably have effected a landing on some of thoee 
numerous inlands which abound in the Southern and Pa- 
cific Oceans. There are many instances recorded of es- 
capes, under circumstances far more unfavourable. We 
repeat, therefore, that the voyage of Dentrecasteaux, 
though perhaps somewhat too long delayed, was highly 
proper; and hud it been conducted with greater deci- 
sion and more activity, could not have failed either to have 



saved P^rouse and his followers, or at least to have as- 
certained their ultimate destiny. But the case become* 
widely different when an interval of upwards of thirtgr 
years has taken pltfce, — when there cannot be the remor 
test prospect of restoring the iucklem voyagers themselves, 
— and when the chance of determining their eventual fiite 
is in every respect problematicaL And even suppoae the 
expedition as ■ueoe8sf4il as possible, what would be the 
real benefit resulting from it ? It might gratify a curW 
osity to a certain extent laudable, but conducing to no trvXj 
important end. It might display perseverance, and lor* 
titude, and acuteness, on the part of him under whose 
guidance it had been achieved ; but we could only rcfrefc 
the employment of these talents in such a Quixodcal and 
profitless service. It might bring an accession of new 
facts, giving rise to interesting ooi\jectures ; or might supf. 
ply links awantlng in the chain of evidence adduced hf 
former voyagers'; and founding on these, we might have 
no moral doubt as to the certainty of the event which 
they were intended to substantiate. But still, reverting to 
that event itself, — comparing the anxiety displayed in 
proving it, with its intrinsic utility when actually proved, — 
we could not, though applauding the motive in which it 
originated, forget the insignificancy of the ultimate result. 
Without, however, prejudging, by these observations on 
the abstract propriety of the expedition, the Inherent me- 
rits of Captain Dillon's work, we shall now give an im- 
partial analysis of its contents 

The circumstances which gave rise to the present voy- 
age are somewhat singular. In September 1813, Cap- 
tain Dillon was an officer in the Bengal ship. Hunter, 
then on a voyage from Calcutta to New South Wales and 
other places. While at the Fejee Islands, he discovered 
several Europeans, whom he employed in collecting san- 
dal-wood and beche-de-mer. But a misunderstanding' 
having arisen between the natives and these Europeans 
a general affray occurred, in which they were all killed 
except Captain Dillon himself, a Prussian, named Martin 
Busbart, and one of the ship's company. The survivors, 
sailing from the Fejees, afterwards arrived at Tooopia 
Island. Here the Prussian and his wife, with a lascar 
whom they brought with them, were landed, and the Hun- 
ter proceeded on her voyage. In May 1826, Captain 
Dillon, with his own ship, again came to Tucopia, and 
learnt that his old companions in danger were still alive. 
He accidentally observed that the lascar had an old sil- 
ver sword-guard, which he willingly sold. On exami- 
ning It, Captain Dillon thought he saw the initials of P£- 
rouse, and his suspicions being confirmed by seeing other 
articles of French manufacture, be asked the islanders 
how these articles were procured. They said that the 
natives of Mannicola, from whom they were obtained, 
stated to them, that many years ago two ships had ar- 
rived at their island ; and that these ships being after- 
wards driven ashore, the articles were saved from the 
wreck. This statement induced Captain Dillon to salt 
for Mannicola, but his provisions being exhausted, he ah- 
ruptly returned to Calcutta. He, however, commenced 
a correspondence with the Bengal Government, under 
whose command' the present voyage was performed. 

We certa&ily expected that the narrative of Captain 
Dillon would, among the numerous books of voy«ge« 
now so generally published, have presented peculiar 
and indisputable claims to public attention. We, at all 
events, conceived that his statement of facts would be 
instructive, and capable of elucidating the main design 
of his expedition. Captain Dillon, however, has thought 
proper to extend his work to a most inordinate length, 
and to introduce details uninteresting in themselves, and 
of no conceivable utility. Indeed, the principal part of the 
first volume, after reciting his letters to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, Is filled with an account of certain private quarreU 
between our author and a Dr Tytler, a sort of mad doc- 
tor, who accompanied the Captain on his expedition, and 
which terminated in • prosecutien before the Supreme 
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Court iif Van Dlemen's Land, the result of which was 
snCiirottrable to the Captain. We could quote whole 
pages, in which the chronicling of thrae petty disputes is 
oaly varied by tedious statements as to wind and weather. 
When be comes to describe the Tonga Islands and their 
kkabitanta^ be makes, without ceremony, a literal trans- 
cript of part of Mtf iner*s work, which occupies about a 
Isvrth of the second Ti^ume. In short, he seems to over- 
Issk alndost entirely the chief purport of his Narrative, till 
he notices his arrival in Mannicola, about the middle 
«f the second rolnme. Here, therefore, we have an au- 
tbsr, arowedly actuated by a wish to promote the inte- 
rests of scimce, and yet Indulging in lengthened details 
•f his pencmal brawls, — taking credit to himself for en- 
g^;ln^ in a Toyage of discovery, intended to solve a ques- 
tien wbicb has caused a division of opinion for forty 
years, and jet nearly inhnmatin<^ his leading dMign un- 
ier a mass of extraneous and tedious discussion, — pro- 
frMJag to make us acquainted " with human nature un- 
4» a new aspect, end with tracts, never before fully ez- 
pbred,** and yet actually borrowing his most important 
knits from a work long before the public, and already 
widdy circulated. Captain Dillon may be, as he else- 
where modestly affirms, '* a plain seaman,** but he has 
certainly been initiated most effectually into the mj'stery 
•f furmini; bulky compilations out of comparatively very 
Kraggy materials. The substance of the present two oc- 
tavo volumes, so far as they relate to Peroi^, might 
kftre easily been compressed into a small duodecimo. 

But what are the proofs which Captain Dillon has 
nafly recovered as to the fate of Perouse ? In his anxiety 
t» obtain relics of this unfortunate navigator, he has load- 
ed his catalogue of curiosities with many articles, which 
sssoredly cannot aid him in any way. How ** the shank 
or socket of a copper candlestick,** " Iron adzes of native 
■aaafactare,** ** several pieces of broken glass,'* " a piece 
d earthen brick,** et vudta dUa kujuamodi, can assist 
kja views in bringing home the matter to F^rouse, we 
are aomewhat at a loss to conceive. We willingly admit, 
iikal the recovery from the natives of Mannicola of se ve- 
nt articles bearing the stamp of the fleur-de-lis, under- 
staod exclusively to designate the property of the French 
cnnra, seems to warrant the conclusion that the vessels 
vredced on this island were French men-of-war. And 
it can be established, (which, judging from the in- 
between Captain Dillon and the natives, ap- 
hardly possible,) that some other vessels belonging 
to F^*anoe were wrecked in the South Pacific Ocean 
aiboat the same period, the presumption naturally enough 
arises, that the articles obtained could have only belonged 
either to the B<nuwle or the L* Astrolabe. This presump- 
1i«B might have been considerably strengthened had Cap- 
tiin IKUon adopted proper measures regarding the seve- 
ral brass gnns which he also procured. These were ne- 
eesaarily nambered ; and on api^icatlon to the Register 
«^ the Arsenal at which the vessels of Perouse had been 
fttcd oat, the guns might have been recognised as part of 
tl^ equipment. This obvious course, however, Captain 
Dillon did not follow, though the defect is partially re- 
by the testimony of Viscount Lcsseps, the only 
of P^rouse*8 expedition known to be alive. He 
attached to it only twenty-six months, and was land- 
ad at Kamachatka, in order to carry to France accounts 
of the Toyage up to that period. From his statements, 
apd from other minor considerations unnecessary to be 
detailed, we think that Captain Dillon has completed his 
tadc, as far as it Is capable of being completed — for even 
Bsw it is impossible to arrive at any positive conclusion. 
While we cheerfully make this admission, we cannot 
retract oor objections to the utility of the expedition it- 
self, nor to the mode in which the Narrative before us 
htt been prepared. 



A Political and Historical Account of Lower Canada g 
with Remarks on the Present Situation of the People, 
as regards their Manners, Character, Religion, ^c, 
(fc. By a Canadian. London. William Marsh and 
Alfred Miller. 1830. 8vo. Pp. 275. 

The colony of which we are now favoured with an ac- 
count, from a person bom and long resident in it, is at 
present an object of anxious interest to this country. 
Colonies, in general, are delicate subjects for a govern- 
ment*s management. The inhabitants possess the same 
rights in the soil, and live under nearly the same laws, 
as their fellow-citizens in the mother country. But their 
distant situation necessarily cools the warmth of that sym- 
pathy, which makes a whole nation feel, in right and ip 
HTong, as one man ; and a sturdy sort of spirit is thus 
engendered, which bows with reluctance, especially to an 
executive like ours, in which the popular voice, the voice 
of the co-equals of the colonists, has so potential an influ- 
ence. Witness our former colonies in America, whldk 
separated from us the moment that the removal of tha 
French power from Canada left them less dependent upon 
our protection. There were, no doubt, grievances on the 
part of the Americans, and misunderstandings on both 
sides, but the main cause of the rupture was, that Jona- 
than, our eldest bom and dearly beloved, had come of age, 
— that his proud spirit had outgrown the application of 
birch and ferula, and that he was resolved to set up In 
business for himself. This resolution was poworfully 
strengthened, when his venerable Mamma, like the Hon. 
Mrs Byron, flung the tongs at his head, in the course of 
a discussion respecting some household arrangements. 

There are some circumstances in our relations to Lower 
Canada, T^hich render our connexion with it ev«i more 
delicate than is usually the case. It is a colony which 
has become ours by conquest, and contains a lai^e popu- 
lation, chiefly of a different origin, and speaking a differ- 
ent language, from ourselves. It is flanked and out- 
flanked by the territories of the United States ; and the 
frontier line is not particularly susceptible of an easy de- 
fence. Nor are the jealousies, occasioned by the difference 
of race and language between the governors and governed, 
merely prospective and possible. We had learned from the 
debates in Parliament, from the pufllng and blowing in our 
political journals, (especially the Westminster,) hud we have 
it now confirmed by a native Canadian, that there have been 
serious differences in the colony between the Executive and 
the inhabitants. It Is a pity Captain Hall did not extend 
to the Lower Canadians the blessings of that'eloquence, 
which he poured into the ears of their Upper bi*ethren 
*' till the rude seas grew civil at his song,** respecting the 
benefits of a dutiful and polite carriage towards Great 
Britain, which, in reference to the French Canadians, we 
suppose ourselves bound, by all the rules of analogy, to 
call the step-mother country. But since h^dld not, and 
may possibly entertain qualms of conscience as to the con- 
venience and expediency of again trusting himself on the 
American side of the Atlantic, some other person must 
undertake the task ; and to that person, whoever he be, 
we would recommend our Canadian*s work as a sort of 
vade mecmn, or reading-made-^asy, to be duly studied be- 
fore entering upon his task. 

Seriously, we think the work now before us of some 
moment, both on account of the importance of its subject, 
and the great quantity of information it contains regard- 
ing a country, with the condition and relations of which 
we are not so much acquainted as we ought to be. The 
reader will find in it a distinct view of the situation and 
boundaries of Lower Canada, its natural products, and 
its facilities for production and commerce. There are 
also pretty complete notices of its civil history, the density 
of its population, the physical, moral, and religious cha^ 
racteristics and manners of its inhabitants. The state of 
law and legislation occupies, in like manner, a consider- 
able portion of the author*8 attention ; and, connected 
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with these, we have diaquisitions regarding the moet likely 
mode of affording due facilities to the settlement on the 
waste lands by inhabitants of the densely peopled districts, 
and by emigrants from the mother country. The author 
Is — and we like him the better for it — a Canadian in his 
feelings, as well as in the extent of his local knowledge. 
It will be necessary, therefore, for any one who seeks to 
make himself master of this subject, to check his state- 
ments, and complete his narratiTe, from the works of others 
who hare enjoyed the same opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge, and from the information lately elicited on 
several occasions by different committees of our Parlia- 
ment. 



On the Extent and Remedy of National Intemperance, By 
John Dunlop, Esq. Glasgow. William Collins. 1829. 
8yo. Pp. 123. 

It would appear that the Tioe of intemperance is more 
lyreralent in America than in any other quarter of the 
globe. Xuckily, howcYer, for the people there, the higher 
and middle classes are determined to wipe off this reproach 
if possible, and have already, by the powerful aid of Tem- 
perance Societies, been the means of checking, in no small 
degree, this besetting sin of the Americans. In some 
parts of the United States, the success of these societies 
ttas been quite extraordinary. This is principally to be 
attributed to the fact, that gentlemen of the highest re- 
spectability, on purpose to influence the lower classes by 
a good example — which goes a iar way in a case of this 
kind — ^have entirely given up the use of wine and ardent 
spirits, and, for a considerable time back, have abstained, 
both at home and abroad, from partaking of any liquid 
after dinner, except a gUua of water t 

This ^irit of temperance has fortunately been wafted 
across the Atlantic, and Is making a &ir progress among 
our friends in the west. In the work of reformation, 
John Dunlop, Esq. leads the van. We had occasion lately 
io notice a poem from the pen of thb gentleman, entitled 
'* Oliver CromweU,** and also a volume called *' A Glance 
at London, Brussels, and Paris, by a Provincial Scots- 
man.** On the interesting subject of drunkenness, he has 
now produced a pamphlet of 120 pages. The first fifty 
•are^xxupied with the " Extent and Remedy** of the evil, 
together with the moral and medical considerations con- 
nected with the topic — ground which has been already 
gone over by Mr Macnish, In his clever work on Drunk- 
enness. Then follows an appendix, containing extracts 
from Medical Treatises, and Plans for Temperance, in all 
its variety. For the amusement of our readers, we shall 
make one extract: 

PLAN OP A TXMPxaAircK Dimria. ' 
** At the risk of provoking a smile, the following Is sub- 
mitted as a plan of a Temperance Dinner, among Uie mid- 
dle cUsses. The entertainment to consist of, Ut, a course 
of soup and fish. 2(f , Roast and boiled meat, game, &c 3d, 
Sweetmeats, &c. (3firm. ^Sedentary men who partake of 
the third course, may be as well to refrain from cheese.) No 
wine or drams to be on the table. Conversation, ordinary 
•nl^iects. ( ! ) ( Afavk^Perhaps the finhionaUe topic of cook- 
ing may be excluded ; except by wav of discovering bow to 
. serve up more light and nutritious viands tlian those in pre- 
sent use. ) Immediately after dinner, while others refresh 
themselves with coffee, chocolate, and other infusions free 
of alcohol, those of the party qualified to do so, i^hould be 
requested to regale the company with instrumental music ; 
and the harp, piano, and violin, (under the authority of Mil- 
ton,) ought always to succeed mfuU meoL (!) Some indi- 
viduals might sing in harmony. The gentlemen to follow 
the ladies within a reasonable time into the drawing-room. 
Tea : — Conversation of various kinds. In the event of the 
interest flagging, there might be introduced (but as much 
as possible without fonmdity) exhibitions of drawings, 
boolcs, varieties, mechanism. Some particular topic of ge- 
neral interest may be admitted, but not too systematically 
or professionally: a parsgraph from a periodical :*jMrt of 
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a friend's letter on some interesting point ; or music might 
be resumed. Near the cnnrluslon, a h}*mn, chapter and 
exposition, and prayer. The whole entertainment, on no 
account, to last more than four hours; so that family and 
other duties may be afterwards cheerfnlly and plrasantly 
performed. Next morning every one would awaken re- 
freshed, and the more fittM for arduous business, by the 
temperate and rational recreation of the preceding day.** 

This is amusing enough, and proves pretty clearly that 
the temperance gentlemen have no intention of depriving 
themselves of aU the creature comforts. Here we hava 
the very head and front of- temperance societies talking 
of a dinner of three courses, consisting of soups, fish, 
roast meat, boiled meat, game, cheese, sweetmeats, lee 
&c, and deliberately telling us that simmc ought alwaya 
to accompany b/uU meal, — ^the food of love and a crammed 
stomach! 

The appendix to Mr,Dunlop*s pamphlet Is principallj 
composed of notices favourable to his cause, extracted 
f^m the American journals. The following paragraph 
from the ** Journal of Commerce,'* aounds rather oddly 
in British 
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*' A gentleman with his sister rode out a few momlnga 
since for an airing, and stopped at one of the most frequented 
taverns on the isuind, where he saw a dozen young gentle- 
men In the bar-room, with each a glass of milk and a cradcer 
[a kind of biscuit.] The landlord remarked that he had sold 
ten doUara' worth of milk that morning !*' 

Whether this Arcadian state of things vrill ever be at- 
tained in Glasgow, we shall not attempt to prophesy ; 
but one thing is certain, that the work which Mr Dun- 
lop and his friends have laid oat for themselves will be 
no sinecure, and must. In all probability, be the labour of 
years. However, their cause may succeed, and if so^ 
they will have achieved a great good. 



National Work, under the Patronage of uveral MenAerM 
of the Highland Society of Scotland. The Breeds of 
our difftrcnt Domestic Animals, engraved from Portraita 
painted from Life, by Howe, Edinburgh. To bo 
published in Pkrts. 1829-30. 

This Is an interesting and elegantly executed worl^ 
both in regard to the illustrations and the letter-preos. 
Ita object is to exhibit the varieties of the different species 
of our domestic animals, in the different Inreeds into which 
they have been modified by cultivation and climate. 
The first Part Is devoted to the Horse, — the second, to 
the Ox. The drawings, by Howe, are exceedingly good ; 
and the accompanying descriptions by the Editor, Mr 
Wight, are lively and instructive. The work Is to be 
completed in six Parts, each Part containing four Platca. 
A Part is to be published every four months ; and the 
spirited exertions of the conductors ought, we think, to 
be patronized by all those who are interested in the im- 
provement of the breed of our domestic animals. 



Monsieur Tonson ; Illustrated by R. Crulkshank. Lon- 
don. Marsh and Miller. 1830. 

R. CaniKSHAKK is the brother of George Cruikshank, 
and a clever caricaturist also, though not quite so clever 
as George. In the present jeu desprit we have half^ 
dozen amusing illustrations of the ludicrous distress of 
poor Monsieur Tonson. 



1^ Coffee^Drinher's Manual; with the French Method 
ofmahmg Coffee, (fc London. Marsh and Miller. 
1830. 

We some time ago chronicled with all due solemnity 
our love of coffee. This little volume is one of the beat 
we have yet seen upon the subject, and evidently the pro- 
duction of one worthy, fVtmi his knowledge and experi- 
enoei of writing oo&oernlng It. 
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TImNem CkmierfiM ; cimUamg Prme^ of PoHimeu 
l9 complete ika Oemtlemttm, amd give Ami a knowledge 
eftht world; oieo, Preeepti^ partieMiarfy addreeeed to 
Yommg Ladke, Edited bj the Right Hon. the Earl 
«rCkr«*«»*. London. WUiiam Mtfih mod Alfred 
Maicr. 18da 12mo. Pp.176. 

This handsome little Tolume may be read with advan- 
tifc Some of Lord Chesterfield^s precepts have now 
|Mie OQt of date ; but the present Editor has selected the 
lot, and modified them somewhat to suit the existing 
itate of manners. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THB EDITOR IN HIS 8LIPPBR8; 

A PEEP BBBiyD THE 8CEEE8. 
No. VI. 



** Stalls, joeosa, esaenda, doltotis, ttris. 
Km posits sate ocalo*. Lsetor smiosb most 

QuiMiuis cs, hic sHquid quod delectsUt lisbefaiss 
Tnstkir sa terior, ssUgs qaioqaUi sonss.** 

Scijra — 7%e EoiToa's Studif. A miiture of snow and 
haU h eati ng against the window ; — a blazing firt iltu- 
wummting the room and the surrounding bookshelves. The 
Eorroa, with his coat off, discovered reading a manuscript 
in a large easy chair. Slow musiCf expressive of the 
SLirrxaa entering the apartment, and putting themsdves 
an the Enrroa's /eet. Immense bundles of papers are 
scattered all round, and/our large silver baskets fuU of 
unopened letters are seen on one of the tables. The Edi- 
Toa speaks. 



Bt the GoddesMs! we shall either resign or rebeL 
These eontribators will be the death of OS. It would take 
ikf Editon, Instead of one, to go through all their luco- 
katiaoo. Why were we not iNim liice the Siamese youtlis? 
We Bslgbt tficn have kept pace with them, for while one 
if OS slept, the other oould hare worlced. We are well 
aware that we are equal to at least *' two single Editors 
reded into one;** but still we are like to be buried under tlie 
eatpenring of the literary cacoethes of Scotland. No 
■an can tell where it will end. All the stage-eoach and 
■afl proprietors are beginning to complain of the loads of 
psreels they are obliged to carry ; and, in consequence of 
the ▼elonaineusness of our oerrespoodence^ it has been 
eessary to separate the penny-post delireries from 
of the General Post OAce, and to add to the esta- 
Misfctnent in Edinburgh upwards of twenty additional 
To the postmen alone, we gave away a small 
in penqalsiteo at the commencement of the year. 
Yet are we not angry. MiM as the gentle zephyr of a 
Jaly m e m ing, we sink into our easy cliair, and bury our 
maasiatary rexation deep in the recesses of our Surrxas. 
We Cwglve the genmsscribbletabile. It is natural for all 
Ugh.'mliided men to be ambitious ; and what ambition 
Bsere pra is ew o r t hy than that wliich leads to a desire of 
a ppe a ring in those pages which continually bend nnder a 
wdlght oi golden thoughta ? Beautiful as the bride step, 
flag, in the light of the rosy morning, forth from the bride- 
freem*a chamber, with the blush of maidenhood still lin- 
gering on a cheek warm with the glow of a wife*s deep 
love, ia the hebdomadal issuing from its Athenian preas of 
ear and Scotland's Jouaic al ! And glorious as tlie blase 
ef the early son — in itself a concentrated mass of stars — 
is the appearance of those lorely folia when massed to> 
gather Into one burning book, to remain the admiration 
ef all poeterity, and the source of ceaseless regret to our 
children's children, that they liTed too late to see the ro* 
starting into existence, hot,from the mint of mind. 

Enter Peter. 

Peter. One of the most remarkable looking gentlemen 
that I ever beheld, requMta that the Eoitoa will admit 
to aoaadlfliiee* 



Thx Eorroa. You are aware, Peter, that many strange 
persons are continually calling upon us, — some at day- 
break, some at noon, and some at midnight. From non- 
descript characters in tartan doaks, up to English Earls, 
German Barons, and French Dukes, we are exposed to 
the Tisitations of all ranks and classes. We have given 
audience in one hour to three poets, two actresses, one 
sculptor, five booicseilers, six noblemen, three printers, one 
painter, and two spirits from another world. 

Peter (growing pale, and looking round the Study with 
evident higns of fear,) Heaven forbid that any supernatu- 
ral being should be with you at this moment ! I am not 
quite sure as to the gentleman who is now waiting In the 
anteroom. 

The EDiToa. Describe him, Peter. 
Peter, When I first opened the door to him, upon hear- 
ing three loud and distincf knocks, he appeared to mo a 
middle-aged person, with a very quick grey eye, and very 
bright red hair, which escaped from under his hat in shor^ 
thick curls. I happened, however, to turn away for a 
moment, and, on looking again, my astonishment cannot 
be told, when I distinctly perceived that his hair was of 
a crisp grey, and his eye of a most red and bloodshot hue, 
and that, though be still retained the same indescribable 
expression of countenance, he looked like a man at least 
twenty years older than he seemed at first. I ushered 
him in with much composure, and told him I would in- 
form you of his presence. As I left the room, I could 
not help casting a glance at him once more, and behold ! 
his hair was jet black, his eye was Jet black, his whiskers 
were Jet black, and there had suddenly started out upon 
bis upper lip the most enormous moustaches, which were 
also Jet black, and, by the shadow they cast upon hia 
moutb, made it, too, seem Jet black ! He wears a long fo> 
reign kind of mantle, so that I could not distinctly see 
his feet, but I am willing to stake my reputation, that 
they are not only jet black, but of a peculisj* shape. 

The Editor (smiling), Sogez tranquiOe, Pietro, We 
know our visitor weU. It is our Ariend OVtf CvAvcUM. 
Admit bim. 

Peter. OXtf CvAtXVm, sir ? May I ask whether he tb 
a medical gentleman, a writer to the signet, or a preacher 
of the gospel ? 

TuK Editor. Ask nothing, Peter. The mysteries con- 
nected with OVtf Cerbenui cannot be explained to thee. 
Peter, But, my honoured master, is there no danger in 
trusting yourself alone with him ? Consider how pre- 
cious your safety Is to all Europe. 

Tux Editor. You grow ofllcious, Peter ; and foolish, 
too. What danger can affect us ? Know you not that 
we possess a spell which could bring the lion crouching 
to our feet, and which could make the artillery of an army 
innocuous as the pistils of a flower ? Have we not stepped 
over Corra Linn with as much ease as yon could step 
down stairs? Have we not encountered fifty enraged 
authors at a time, and scattered them like dust before the 
wind ? Would you have us shrink ftom meeting one of 
our own contributors ? Never ! — Admit #01 Cetbenub 

[Exit Peter, bowing, 
Thx EoiToa. We are glad he has come. His opiniona 
are always valuable, and if he could only restrain that nn- 
govemable temper of bis, which still haunts him even in 
his human state, he might be tamed down Into something 
admissible into a drawing-room. The ladles would trem- 
ble, but admire him ; and the male creatures, whom he 
could trample over like an elephant among cabbages, would 
tremble too, and be far too jealous to admire. 

Enter #01 Cerbetlti, with onig one head visible ; — in 
height about six feet five, and with turn brilliant egos, 
burning under dark shaggy eyebrows. As Peter doses 
the door behind him, he casts an anxious hok, first to^ 
wards #1^ CetbtVUS. and then towards the Edroe, 
10^0 receives his visitor with a placid solemnity of manner. 

The Eonoa* Wt art glad to ate yen, #1^ Cet^nvn. 
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^Vtt itCttbttva, May thfl lofemal-fods singe me into 
tbe dimeosions of • burnt cocoa-nut if I return the com- 
pliment ! I fmwn to no man. I scorn tliese yile conren- 
fional phrases of polite society. I speak my mind, and 
nothing more, even to the Eniroa in his SLirrsas, the 
greatest man with whom I have met since the days of 
Rhadamanthus. — I am not glad to see you, for I am 
angry. 

The EniToa. Why, OHl Cethmtn ? 
^Vtt CerbertUt. You are the only man to whom I 
trusted to lay twre, as with a scalping-knife, the gross 
follies of this puny, piddling, paltry generation,— to pluck 
out their little rotten hearts, and set them grinning at 
each other, — to lift up the flowing garments of their con- 
ceit, and whip them into humility, — you are the only 
man to do tliis, and you shrink from the task, — you are 
becoming fat and good-natured. 

The Editor. Were we to ** own the soft impeach- 
ment,** we do not perceive that we could be greatly blamed. 
But we deny the charge, and maintain that we only tem- 
per our severity with becoming mildness, and soften the 
awful terrors a£ our frown with a little smile, which oc- 
casionally plays across our countenance, like sunlight 
flickering around the edges of the thunder-cloud. It is 
true, that we rarely indeed wax so savage as thou wert 
on that most unfortunate and ill-used lady, Miss Smith- 
son. The battles we have hod to fight for thee on her 
account, are innumerable. Your lucubrations shook the 
kingdom to its centre, and killed two milliners. 

©Hi €CerbettW. ( The cobur of his eye changxng^ 4a « 
darh red.) By the immortal memory of Alecto, Tysi- 
phone, and Megara, my remarks were just ! The being 
who dares to tell me I went one syllable too far, dies the 
death of a worm. 

The Editor. (Fucing upon Wtl fTerbectUB a benevo- 
lentf but determined look.) Your remarks were not just ; 
you went too far. As an actress, Miss Smithson is no- 
thing, but as a lady her feelings should have been more 
regarded. We liked your discrimination, but were dis- 
tressed by your ferocity. 

[iBUt Cerberus rises in a tremendous passion^ and 
drawing from his bosom an Indian crease^ is about 
to rush upon the Eoiroa, 7^ lattery with a calm 
smile, points to his Slifpers. GHi CerbetUii drops 
the crease, falls upon his chair, and covers his face 
with his hands. When he removes them, there is a 
marked change on his countenance. Rich chestnut 
locks duster over his forehead, and his eye is blue, 
intelligent, and gentle. 
The Editor. ( Without appearing to notice the altera- 
tion.) At times you are as mild, merry, and benevolent 
as man could wish. That was a splendid article you 
wrote upon the Christmas pantomime. 

®Gl Cerbertm. I am a strange creature. I am at 
one moment a volcano, at another a flower-garden ; — ^to- 
day full of flames and red-hot rocks, to-morrow yielding 
up my senses to all pleasant odours and sunny sights. 
The worst of it is, I cannot even trust myself ; yet I feel 
that there is something about me worthy of respect, and 
I should like the world to own it, else to what avail am 
I different from all mankind ? To what avail that I have 
been where foot of mortal dared not follow me, — that I 
have stood where the brain grew giddy, and the senses 
reeled, — that I have loved as none but I could love, — ^thot 
I have resolved into their elements substances which have 
puzzled the science of ages, — and that I have crowded 
Into a single night the events and thoughts of a thousand 
years, — what avails it, if I am to be set down as mad by 
the wise, because I am a step before the wisest ? 

The Enrroa. Fear not that. There are those who can 
appreciate thee. 

^Vtt CerberiUf. There is not one but tou, and that is 
because you are greater than I. But perhaps the day 
may come when even the EDiroa in his SurrERs will be 
thought mad by the grovelling herd. (77^0 Editor] 



Miifet.) It was you that first reoonoiled roe to existeoofi* 
Had it not been for the LmtaAaT Journal, I should 
have committed suicide. It Is the only thing worth Uvlii^ 
for. That Christmas— ch ! that Christmas Number / — 
what a flood of light did it not pour in upon the darkii€as 
of December ! how splendidly did it marshal on the Ja- 
nuary of 1930 ! Did it not concentrate into one glittor- 
ing focus the truly national and racy vigour of GUlespie^ 
— the classical humour, and clear, picturesque, crispy 
sketching of Tennant, — ^the delicate, deep, and touching 
beauty of Mrs Hemans, — the delightful originality and, 
characteristic quaintness of the Ettrick Shepherd, — ^the 
chastened pathos and moral eloquence of Memes, — ^the 
glowing tlkMights and warm-hearted Imagination of Mrs 
Hall, — the wild strength of Shelley, — the pensive grace of 
Ma]oolm,-*-4he manly power and iaieMf ty of Kennedy, 
— the rich traditional lore, and busy foncy of Chambers, 
— the elegance and the sound sense of Drrwent Con- 
way, — the Instructive pleasantness of Carmthera, — 
the gentleness of Hetherington, — the qiirited anergy of 
Atkinson, — ^the Grecian patriotism of Negris, — ^he ro- 
mantic i^ius oi Sillery, — the tender melancholy of Uie 
authoress of *< Aloyse,** — the ardent and well-cultivated 
mind of Weir, — the sportive earnestness of H. G. Bell, 
— did it not link all these together in one garland of un« 
fading loveliness ? And it is to tou, wonderful and thrice 
admirable man ! — to tou, sitting here alone with your 
Slippers in the silence of your own study, that we owe 
all this ! Against such ui Editor, how could we ever 
breathe one word of discontent ? When I think of all 
you have done for the periodical literature of Scotland, — 
how you have collected its strength from the four comers 
of heaven — how you have sacrificed your own time and 
pleasures to promote its interests — ^how you have rebuked 
the vain, and encouraged the timld^— how you have strso- 
gled Impudent quackery even In the pride of Its strength^ 
and raised up humble genius firom the dust, — ^bow yoa 
have given a new tone to oonv«wition, and put a new 
spirit into the literature of your age and country, — when 
I think of all this, tears rush Into my eyes, my heart 
beats audibly, and, clasping your knees thus, I hnmUy 
prostrate mysdf before you and your Suppers. 

[Wt ITetbetU* kneeb i — (he Euroa iooAs vpon km 
fbramoment with an a p pro vin g amUe, — tkenstrttekm 
out his hand, and restores him to his seat. 

The Enrroa. (After a short pause.) Just as you came 
In we were looking orver a mass of communloatloiis. 
Some of them are Intereatliig and ezcdlent, and I sball 
be glad to show them to yon, as I know you wiU ha 
pleased with them. 

OUf Cerbenui. You oould not sonfcr upon me a higher 
favour. 

The EniToa. You have spoken of oar Christmas Num* 
her. We are happy to aasurs yoa that no literary pro- 
dncticm ever created so great a sensation in Scotland, not 
even Moore*s Life of Byron. Nobody considered him* 
self able to enjoy the New Year propcriy unless he se- 
cured a copy ; and we Tenture to say, that we were, on 
that occasion, read to an extent hitherto unparalleled by 
any other periodicaL To give you some idea of the eager- 
ness with which we were devoured, here is a letter from 
a person of great eminence, who thus writes : — ** I was 
delighted with your Christmas Number. Few of your 
readers, I presume, read you as I did. Having been en- 
gaged abroad all day, I took yon up b^br^ dining even, 
seized the nearest article In my library to cut you up^ 
wlilch happened to be the bronze dagger of an andent 
Roman, pot the candlestick (It happened to be a small 
chamber-light, and I could not wait to ring for another) 
upon a Greek urn, propping the whole with the divinlng- 
stone of an Arch- Druid, and thus I devoured you pioi, 
column after column.** 

01^ Cerbenun. Bravo! This was just such a reader 
as such writers as your contribnters and yourself ought 
always to have. 
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The EjDiiToa. We hare laid our band upon a poem* by 
Alczandcr Madaggan. You are aware tbat we give our- 
little credit for baring first diicoTered and 
the poetical genius of this young man. We 
Imvc not for a moment tempted liim to forsake the steady 
tetiea wtMoli belong to bis spbepra of Hft ; but, in point- 
ing oat to him bow best to cultiTate his imagination and 
^rapfthen his mind, we have rendered these labours lees 
irkaookPt an4 presented him with an additional motiye 
ftr aetiTity. We hare already published two or three 
pMDw by him« which we do not think would disgrace 
pssia of Ikr longer wtsnding and higher name ; and the 
Sbm of irhieh we now speak are not Inteior to any he 
hsB jci written. Here tliey are : 

AW IKTOCATlOir TO FAVCT. 

Sjf Alexander Madaggatu 

Light-footed Fancy ! bring to me 

The gems of earth, |U|d air, and eea ; 

Spring's sweet breath, and Summer's glee, 

With ntt their winning witcberie ! 

Gladdening, glowing, glorious things 

Take my soul upon thy wing, 

And bear it to some soothing soene^ 

With skies of blue and bowers of green, 

Where beauty's foot hath often been. 

Where glow the sights her eyes have seen. 

Where round the ruin l^y creeps, 

Where o*er the rock the clear dew drips. 

Where down the vale the soft wind sweeps, 

Suiging till the shepherd sleeps ; 

Where the streamlet's living wave 

ITiaspf the bank it loves to lave. 

And the merry trout with finny wings, 

Up from its watery wimple springs. 

Then lay me down in that odm bower, 

Wherv lovers have spept their midnight hoqr. 

When the burning chain of rapture bound them. 

And their own soft sighs were breathing round them; 

When glorious visions fiU'd their brain. 

And the blood that broke every curbing chain, 

^n restless through each trembling vein ; 

And where nit they pray'd the silver moon 

For love's-sake not to fiy so soon ; 

And the evening star, so pure and bright, 

Look*d fond into each &ce all night ; 

And their words of love and truth to hear, 

Un«en angelB hovcr*d near. 

Or, Fancy ! if thou art unheeding 
To my soft and silvan pleading. 
Bear me where the restless shore 
Bays to the ocean's migbty roar ; 
Bear me where the frantic storm 
Swdls itself to giant form ; 
Bear me where the ceaseless waves 
Deep In the rocks are carving caves ; 
Bear me where the wild winds shout 
As they blow the stars of heaven out ; 
Bear me to the dizzy height. 
Fling me to the tempest's might ; 
I can look in the fiice of nig^ 
And see it all start out to light, — 
For thunders roar, and lightnings fly, 
To glad mine e^r, to please mine eye ! 

Wherever thou wilt lead I care not. 

Through calm or storm, or day or night ; 
Thon know'st no clime to which I dare not 

Follow in thy phantom flight ; — 
Yet most I love to wander lone. 

Where soothing silence woos to rest. 
And living things are all unknown, 

Swre in the woodland turtle's nest ; 
There Fancy smoothes ^y bed^ IM^d hrings 
A Ul^e li^tTcn upon W wii^; 
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And swiftly fly the blessed hours 

When stretch'd upon her couch of flowers. 

And upward looking to the sky, 

I watch the white douds sailing by. 

O ! then my soul forsakes its clay 

To wander o'er tbat heavenly way. 

Where many a mansion, tower, and town. 

Start up to my delighted eyes ; 
And I can call them all my own, 

Glittering bright in rsinbow dyes I 
What though the fleeting vision fliea 

Far firom my sight in bazy air ? 
Another dream will soon arisen 

Another sight as gay and fair ! 

Queen of my heart ! wer't not fbr thee, 
How poor this life of mine would be I 
When Zephyr, in its wanton Jest, 

Lifts thy locks, (like sunbeams fair,) 
And lays them gently on my breast. 

How deep my joy to feel them there ! 
The worldly cold — the unfeeling wis»-* 
Do thee, and song, and me despise ; 
They tell me that I soon will w^ke 

From my stupor deep of dreamy madness^ 
To see my air-built castles break 

Dark on my path in clouds of sadness ; 
They tell me that mine eye's wild beam 

Will soon be quench *d in woful weeping : 
But let me dream my heavenly dream, 

Whilst in this world of darkness sleq»in|f. 
And sure the vision is more sweet, 
Than any dim material show 
Of sigbu all soil'd with dust below-^ 
Poor, fading, fleeting, fallen things !— 
Fancy ! t^iy high imaginings 
Are truer, better, far than all 
That rattles in this childish ball ! 

#11^ CetbectUK. There is both fkncy and fcellng In that 
poem. I will back Alexander Madaggan against all the 
young men who have published flve-and-sixpenny volumes 
of miscellaneous poetry within the last three years. 

The Enrroa. Here is a letter from Inverkeithlng, in 
which there is a very considerable proportion of sense ; 
and it is therefore worth reading : 

TO THB ZDITOa OF TBK EDINBURGH UTKEAaT JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I know that the Editor of a Journal is over- 
whelmed with poetry^ and tbat gener^y of pt very infe- 
rior kind ; yet, notwithstanding, I have enclosed two 
little pieces, chiefly because they are out of the vile hack- 
neyed track of Magazine verse, which always abounds too 
much in sighs and sentiments, and that sort of thing, 
altogether iplolerable to an old stager like me. Per- 
mit me to say, that the little bits with which you occa- 
sionally favour your readers, and your modp of mana- 
ging them, suit my taste exactly ; and are, a9 the fashion- 
able phrase is, quite refreshing, amidst tfie heap of even 
well selected poetry of the present day. Let us have 
more of them during this gloomy weather. Many of the 
subjects you write upon would be rijected with dlsdun 
by the juvenile Magazine contributor, because, forsootli, 
in bis conception ^y are not poctica^— which merely 
means, that out of such materials, he could not fabricato 
a single verse. But as to the pure all things are pure, 
so to the poetical mind, every sulject, however unpromi- 
sing, is capable of poetical embellishment. Indeed, it woul,d 
be a good test of poetical tact and ingenuity to propose a 
subject apparently barren and intractable, and see what 
could be made of it Whilst the many aspirants would 
find themselves unable to pass thb pons asinorum, a few 
quoM equus amavU ApoUo, — the Wordsworths, the Byrons, 
and C^pbells, would sldlfully convert the barren fietd., 
into a fruitful soil, — they would make springs In the de- 
sert, and their alchymic touch would transmute the iron 
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into gold — ^the water into wine. — I be; leave to oongratu- 
late you on having passed your probationary period of year 
and day. The Jourkal has now ** taen wi' the grund,** 
as the gardeners say, and bids fair to become a thriving 
plant — semper floreat. Amen ! 

The Editor. One of the poems which accompanied 
this letter is the following. It is lively and pleasant : 

TO A STaSAMLXT. 

Pretty strMonlet, sin^ng, dancing. 

While through meadows green you stray. 

In morning beams your beauty glancing,*^ 
Say, whence come you — runaway? 

" From the foot of yonder mountain. 

Up whose side the mist ascends ; 
I was bred beside the fountain. 

Where the sward its greenness lends ; 

** And there— a child — I leam*d to prattle 

As I might in hidden dells ; 
To crowds of rushes to give battle, 

Or play at bo-peep with hairbells !** 

So, you have left your loves of childhood. 
Round whose necks you fondly curl'd. 

And come hither, in some wild mood, 
To sport a while, and see the world ? 

Ah ! you have got a roguish twinkle ; 

They say you streams are fond of flowers ; 
WeH — ^here they all your path besprinkle ; 

Bright Flora ! — ^youll have pleasant hours ! 

How I enry you their kisses. 

As you glide all slow and meek ! 
And they bathe their lips and tresses 

On your cooling dewy cheek. 

Between yon 'tis a happy union ! 

Long and constant may it prove ; 
Streams and flowers— a biess'd communion ! 

Beautiea-^ye were made for love ! 

Aioopd these green knolls now youVe winding, 

Murmuring tones significant ; 
Aye departing, yet aye finding 

All of which you are in want. 

Now you dart to yonder coppice. 

And the love-lorn birks beguile ; 
They fondly whisper all their hope Is 

That you'll linger for a while. 

But you leave them with small sorrow. 

Onward still the dance you lead ; 
And to-night youll sup in Yarrow, 

Ere you rest your giddy head. 
Enrich Forest. A.M. 

The EDnoa. But though our friend in Inverkeithing 
does not like " sighs and sentiments," they are, neverthe- 
less, excellent ingredients in poetry ; and there are a thou- 
sand moods of mind in which aught else would appear 
profime. What think you of the following verses, ener« 
getic in tone, and sincere in expression ? 

ifTAVSAS TO A XJIDT. 

Sweet lady ! I tell thee thou needest not tremble, 
Unwarily should thy soft fingers touch mine, — 

I love thee not, girl, — why should I dissemble ? — 
My heart b another's — it ne*er can be thine. 

And If thou wouidst know who that heart has a-keeping, 
And wherefore my brow Is still shadow'd with care ? 

Or why all my gladness is changed into weeping ? 
Oo^ aak the dark grate— for my idol is thare. 



Oh ! It was not the spell of her dark ringlets wreathing 
Around the white neck so surpassingly fair. 

Nor the music that seem'd from that soft bosom breathing. 
As if telling bow kind was the heart that beat there : 

It was not the calm of her brow's snowy whiteness. 
That won my heart's homage from all else on earth ; 

Nor the glance of her eloquent eye'k thrilling brightiieaa» 
Still sweetest beaming when by her own hearth. 

*Twas the smile on the ruddy lip ever reposing, 
When no one was near to ap^aod or condemn. 

The sunshine within of the pore soul disdoaing. 
The bliss of the spirit — the blaze of the gem. 

She waned not as light from the landscape at even. 
As mist from the mountain, or snow from the lull,— « 

But pass'd as a star from the aaure of heaven, 
A flash from the doud, or a ray from the rllL 



My sainted, my loved one, my lost earthly 

All pure and beatified now as thou art. 
Thine, dearest ! thine be my harp's latest measure. 

The last sigh of my soul — the last throb of my heart ! 

* W. W. 

'" iOl^ ITedierttS. ( With an agitated voice,) These ai« 
good verses! 

The Eorroa. The same author strikes a different key- 
in this short ballad, concerning one of the most romantic- 
hearted of England's kings : 

aicBAaD c(sca*DB-Lioir. 

Brightly, brightly the moonbeam shines 

On the castle turret waU,~- 
Darkly, darkly the spirit pines. 

Deep, deep in its dungeon's thralL 
He hears the screech-owl whoop reply 

To the warder's drowsy strain. 
And thinks of home, and heaves a sigh 

For his own bleak hills again. 

Sweetly, sweetly the spring-flowers spread 

When first he was fetter'd there, — 
Slowly, slowly the sere leaves fade. 

Yet breathes he that dungeon's air. 
All lowly lies his banner bright. 

That foremost In battle stream'd. 
And dimm'd the sword that in the fight 

Like midnight meteor beam'd. 

But place his foot upon the plain. 

That banner o*er bis head, 
His good lance in his hand again. 

With Paynim slaughter red, — 
The craven hearts that round him now 

With coward triumph stand, 
Would quail before that dauntless brow. 

And the death-flash of that brand ! 

W. W. 

The EniToa. Thou shalt never say, #Q| CetbetltS, 
that there was a want of variety in our company. We 
carry thee, therefore, all at once from poetry to prose,— 
from Richard Cceur-de-Lion to a Fox-Hnnt. Thou bast, 
no doubt, followed the hounds in thy day, — perchance led 
them. 

[A shade of mysterious meaning passes over the fact 
ofi^Vtf Cerbenui. 

OHl cTerberuf. Let us have the article with as few 
introductory remarks as possible. 

SKXTCH OP A FOX-HUMT. 

•• Ssddle white Surrsy for the field to-momm I * 

Richard in. 

Perfaapo there Is not a more exhilanUing sight, eitber 
to the huntanaa or the lookflr-<MD| than a fill tMnmdj 
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Sappow a fine dcAT moraiiig io Deeem- 
Wr, a Us* sky OYcrhaad, and the horizon firinged with a 
im^ ftf in of mist, which is gradually dispelling before 
the iBja af tha yet powerful son; a &int breexe is abroad, 
no vaoTt than shake the remaining leares 
tke afanoet kaflces branches, and Umts is a sUght 
Inst, joat enough to crisp the crest of the deep-ploughed 
isld ; a koaiufrMt, too, lieson the timber and brushwood, 
the laya of the son making it sparkle with a gorgeous 
brilliaDey. The appearance of the horses and dogs is no 
kss fall of interest. The hunting-field is an admirable 
phee tot viewing the Tarioos attitudes of that noble ani- 
tha bafae. Here is seen a young horse^ ** his first 
in any field,** as may be discovered from his rest- 
bss dsmeaBoar-^throwing himself back-— plunging on ali- 
bis head, and putting himself into fifty at- 
ia an incredibly short thne. There stands an- 
r, who knaws how ^ fields are won,** his arched neck 
snd pawing loot showing hie impatience of restraint ; — 
snd hare is an old TOterMi who has been In at fifty deaths 
ia a season, and who contents himself with silently prick- 
ing his ears^ and going earnestly on his companions In 
the fiieaa tha hounds. 

In Dr Chalmers's admirable discourse " On Cruelty 
t» Animals,** he defends the lovers of the chase from the 
dmge of premeditated cruelty, and favours us with the 
feOowinf glowing paragraph c<»icerulng the amusemoit 
itadf : — ** There sits a somewhat ancestral dignity and 
glsry on thia favourite pastime of joyous Old England, 
when the gallant knighthood and the hearty yeomen, and 
the amateurs or virtuosos of the chase, and the full as- 
wmbled Joekeyship of half a province, muster together in 
all tha pride and pageantry of their great empriae, and 
the panorama of seme noble landscape^ lighted up with 
*»»'"""^' clearness firom an unclouded heaven, pours fresh 
into every blithe and choice spirit of the 
and every adventurous hearts is braoed, and impa- 
tient lor the hasards of the coming enterprise ; and even 
the hifli4ir«athed coursers catch the genertl qrmpathy, 
sad seem to firet in all the restivenees of their yet checked 
and Irritated fire, till the echoing horn shall set them at 
liberty, even that horn which is the knell of death to tome 
trembling victim.** 

The eover is at the top of a gently rising hill, planted 
with wood arennd the sides, but dear of every thing ex^ 
sipi fnrxe and very low brushwood at the top, where a 
space is open ; a winding road leads to the 
[, and as the huntsmen ride up, their red coals are 
seen Altering in the sun, while a partial glimpee is 
CBogltt oi each ridery as he canters to the plaoe <^ rtmleZ' 
seas. The dogs are thrown in, and the old huntsmen 
tieft slowly np and down the edge of the cover, cheering 
the pack vHth the cries of '* TaUy-ho ! TanUvy 1 Tally- 
he V a cco mp a n ied with an occasional blast of the hunt- 
iaf-JMm. A lounging dog at two are to be seen skulk- 
iag entaMc^ but are soon recognised and saluted with a 
«• Go along. Duchess !** ** Get away. Ruby 1** and a crack 
ef the whim which sends them yelping to the cover. 
The pack are now seen commencing at one end, and 
sfssBiling gradually along the cover, snuffing at every 
hash. Beynard, thus pushed, creeps silently from furze 
ta fivae ; bnias the pack steal on him, he shews himself, 
leeks about £ar a moment, and then bounds £ro«i the en- 
while the houndsy now laid on the right scent, 
eever,** with a yell which makes tlie welkin ring. 
The horses are restrained for a few minutes to keep 
the doga dear, and then away pell^^adl goes the whole 
iaid* the hersss straining every nerve, and des rl ng the 
■M.leaures Uke Uida on the wing. Aftsr the fifst burst 
ef two or three milest a few may be seen drawing up. 
From the oomer of the wood on the. right, out springs a 
9MBg iMiraa, hiafint ds6«t en the hunthig fteU» ridden 
by n gvainv and eovered witl^ ifeam,; tha povvsrful ]bit 
^ia latiiriiiul his menjl^ and tha#i|owy wxaatliaarataes- 
ed fti» l|»i bM,. tiafid deeply . wilh bWedi Thakortei 



yet young In the fidd an drawn up, and walked slowly 
home. Meanwhile, by 

*' Those of the true, the genuine sort, 
Whoee heart and soul are in the sport,** 

as we eee in one of Henry Alken*s excellent sporting 
prints, the chase is gallantly hdd on, and Reynard leads 
his still numerous followers up hill and down dale with 
unabated vigour. After a few miles* farther run, the fox 
makee a sudden turn, and leads in the direction of the 
cover ; the horses, breathed in the ftw minutes* check» 
rattle along after the baying hounds, while the fox makea 
rapidly, for his old shelter. But he is destined never to 
reach it. After some severe running, the dogs are ob- 
served to get doeer to their prey, and one or two stanch 
hounds are eeen within a few yards of the brush of poor 
Reynard, who turns now and then, as they gain ground 
upon him, and snarls at them in savage desperation. 
The cover is all but gained, a high encloeure which sur- 
rounds it is leaped, but, at the same moment, three of the 
best hounds leap it also, and, in the twinkling of an eye» 
life is extinct. > 

Now the huntsmen pour in for the purpose of securing 
the bmshyandbdng first in at the death ; and while three 
or four are coming down the field with all the speed of 
which their horses ara capable, and each one calculating 
on gaining the prize, lo ! an old huntsman, well acquainted 
with the country, has taken a short cut, and, by a direct 
road through the wood, takes his last leap in the hc» of 
the other huntsmen, gallope up, and secures- tbe trophy of 
the hunting fidd — the brush ! The head and feet are 
giten.to the othen in succession, and the remainder to the 
dogs, who make quick work with the remnants of poor 
Reynard. Once more mounted, the huntsmen pursue 
thdr various routes homeward, discussing the Inddents 
of the day, and indulging theoiadvet in anticipating the 
pleasures of to-morrow's chase. Oeiom. 

Wti Cetbems. It is wen written, — aceurate and dis- 
tinct. But there was a time — No matter. 

Thk Enrroa. We shall now treat you io a' couple of 
sonnets, by different bands, but both good: 

sojiNcr. 

There was a silent spot, where I have been 
In my blest boyheod, and my spirit caught 
Its safter feeUngs and subllmer thought, . 

From the stiU Influenee of that thrilling soeMe. 

The gmen^rebed mountain, and tbe summer 'vale. 
Were dim In the night'e shadows ; and thb wood, 
The wild and leafy haunt ef solitude^ 

Hdd out Its branches to the moonlight pale ; 

The uoiselese waten dept beneath th« aky»' 
Baring their vravy bosoms to the gasi 
Of countlees stars^ that, vrith their sparkling rays. 

Shed new enchantment o*er the eeenery ; 

The birds gave forth no* song, the winds tie breath. 

And all around seemed fhding Into death t 

V. D. 

SONMXT TO ESl^ALE TILV, 

Thonparant monnta&n of my native dale^ ^ 
Thou*rt kyvdler in thy itakcdnees to me 
Than wopds that wave in odorous Amby« 

Or dustering flewen that spangle Tempi's' vale ! 

Thou'rt loyelier ! — for I saw thee touch the sky 
In infancy, ere care my heart had wonhded^ 

And deem*d that thy strong cUffs tt dUsky dy^ " 
Man's habitation and his Wishes bounded t ' ' ' " ' 

Not tbe high Alpe nor Andes, higher «£Mr,' 
Can fix, like thee, mjftamf* wandpriiig <aya, 
\¥lietherthe sunbeems on thy bosom lie. 

Or douds around thae xoIU •b^I tempwUt jar ; — 

Whether t|»y hvow he di)ck*d wit^ heaven*a bright bow, 

Or crownM wUh wMvnat of ftalaliia anair. 

MoffolL,, 1 , . J. H. Xm 
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Tnk EDitolu Here Is a poet of whom yea lunre heard 
us speak, who has already done weU for so young a bard, 
and who will soon again be l>efore the world* under the 
auspices of Messrs Constable k Co.» and in the guise of 
« Eldred of Erin." He has a rich and ready fancy. If 
any one had doubts thereon, the following eiAision wevM 
prore them erroneous : 

▲ TtklOK. 

By Charla Doym SUUty. 

I stood within the thunder of the sea ;— 

Below toy feet, on the pale golden sands. 

The crimson pebbles atid the pink shells lay : 

AboTS, the full moon spread her wings of lights 

SUTering the hoary ocean, and the depths 

Of the blue, shoreless, breathless atmosphere : 

There was no murmur — all was so serene, 

And still, and moveless, that I heard my heart 

Throb audibly within Its secret cell, 

As it drore life's red current through my Teins ; — 

TThen— loYdy vision ! O, celestial right ! — 

I saw, Just where Orion paved the waves, 

A form so radiant, thift it seem*d to be 

Chi8sel*d from the dazzling mass of the pore son ! 

And could it be an Angel ? — There she stood 

In the bright sunshine of her beauty ! — ^there 

She stood in music, and the living light 

Of her own loveliness ! while firom her wings 

Of purple, downy, variegated gold, 

A mist of sparkles fell around her fbrm. 

And mingleid with the crystal of the sea. 

Thick, glossy, silken, tangled wreathes of gold 

Hung oVt the poUsh'd Ivory of her brow, 

(Clustering in clouds to veil her lovelldess,) 

And floated by her on the restless tide. 

Where her limbs warm'd the water. — While I gazed. 

The curdled blood crept freezing through my veins; 

The oold dew gather*d on my beating brow ; 

Hy heart felt crush*d ; and my fraught quivering soul 

Jlush*d — like a deluge rush'd upon my brain. 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, in a trance 

I stood^ — when her sweet silver-flowing voice 

Broke forth Into such melody divine. 

That nought on earth can I to It compare : 

She said— *< Oh ! I am weary with this flight. 

So far removed Is yon bright star from Heavien, 

Where I have been to nve a dying soul ; — 

Here let me breathe a moment, and again 

111 spread my pinions on the ethereal sea. 

And seek the radiant bosom of my Ood !** 

Nor did she ponder long — scarce had she spoken. 
When all her form dissolved into my thought. 
As melts away a rainbow in the heavens ! 
And there — oh, beautiful ! just where she stood, 
. A gentle halo hover*d o'er the sea. 

Like the soft sunshine of a seraph's soul : 

The oold glass glitter'd through It, while I gazed 

On the dissolving glory, which did wane 

Away in such sweet music, that the tears 

Stole f¥om my heart and wet my cold wan dieeks. 

And this was all I ever saw or knew 

Of that celestial visitant ; — and thb 

Was all a lovely mystery to me ! 

The Konoa. From the far land of Caithness^ even 
from the burgh of Thurso, has come unto us the next 
communication. It is the production evidently of a 
gentle and poetical mind ; 

•'I would notldie itay TeooDeetfom ftor sH Mezleo.* 

KmoBT'a QuarUr^ Magnim* 

Gone — adtid ne*er again to meet ! 
I>ost for aye the converse "ftweet. 
And tfhe dewy emDie thait pressM 
Gladness from my aching breast ;^- 



Far the tolee, whose musie ehed 
LoveNness o'er an It said ; 
Yet no tone of grief shall be 
In the song that tells of thee. 

Fleetly, fleetly didst tfiou fly. 

Like a shooting star on high ; 

But thou lelivest yet to me 

The hidden gold of memory ; 

Not when hu^*d the lute's soft strain, 

Fules Its influence on the brain ; 

And their odours still abide, 

Whel^ the summer floweis have died. 

Blest and blessing thou hast past, 
Oh ! I will not say too fast ;— 
Present ever as diy shades 
Happiness around thee pUy'd ; 
Absent — thou hast oft sweet thoagkts-^ 
Splrlf.llks thy memory floods, 
Whispering words of Import high. 
Guiding onwards to tlM sky ! 
Thuno. W. 8. M. 

^Xt CetbertUk Happy is It for him that his recoUeo^ 
tions are so valuable, — sad, but pleasant to the soul. 
There are those whose melancholy present is not to be ao 
easily consoled by drawing upon Uie treasury of the past. 

The EniToa. In that frame of mind, here is a paper 
which will exactly suit you. It Is an able and interest- 
ing one. 

THE svpzaioamr of fiction ovbe TauTH. 

I propound It as an Infallible axiom, that Triiih trott^ 
greyest enemp. From our boyhood eVen to the present 
minute, the discovery of each new fiict has occasioned th* 
demolition of some ulr-buUt castle or other, more raluas- 
ble to our happiness by an hundred fold, than the smaR 
particle of truth we fbund among its ruins. For my sin^ 
gle self, I Ssk no greater happiness than to be well de- 
ceived. Give me back my boyhood, with all its trrmk 
and Ignorance. Make me again believe the Universe U^ 
be comprised within my visual horizon, — ^the bhte hearenfe 
to be a palpable dome, based on the surrounding moutt- 
tains. Give me again to speculate on the stars, as so 
many ludd gems of nothing mOre than their seeming mag- 
nitude add distsnce. Let me again feel sublimity In thb 
tiny cascade, that woke the echoes of my natire gletif. 
Set manhood again before me In prospective distance ; and 
oh ! let me once more believe that every sOul who prv- 
fesses himself so is my sincere and trusty fHend. Thesb 
are the delightful fancies which your moral truths and 
sclentlftc &cts have deprived me of; and what have tbey^ 
given me in return ? When 1 believed our little worlft 
comprised within so small a compass, I felt tnysdf to he 
of some account ; but your telescopic discoveries h«v^ 
dwarfed me to an insignificant reptile ; and although yo« 
have enlarged my notions of the planet We inhabit, yet 
you have shown it, at the same time, to be a very atom 
of the mighty whole — a particle of dost, whose loss Cbuld 
scarcely be distinguished, were It swept IWmi the cindb 
of creation. Besides, many of your <»lculatlons, wMch 
claim the assent of my reason, are, nevertheless, of a mag- 
nitude which I cannot distinctly comprehend. 

What is it to me that the diurnal changes are produced 
by the revolution of the earth round Hs own axis, anil 
not, as was supposed, by the motion of the sun ? Has thia 
opinion altered one Jot the economy of Kfe ? has It added 
one Iota to my happiness ? How has it advantaged me 
to know that the moon Is therdy a satellite of our planet, 
— that she is lighted byrefleOtiOn tnm the sun, — that rile 
has her rivers, hills, rock^, and valleys, and Is, In aH pro- 
bablllty, inhabited ? Does she lodk more lovdy to nto 
now, than when, without enquiring What ahe was, I txmd 
to enMdaSelier speed of autumn nights, as she went ea- 
reming^iroughiliedrifUiirclotHli? hi her eomiiig^«u«« 
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to me iMw ? doM she w n e my- purposn better, 
«U this added koowledge ? Am I benefited by being 
let at* the aecret of the formation of coloura— -the my»- 
tcfy of the rainbow ? la the roee lovelier or sweeter, 
HBoe I knew that its delicate pendUings were nothing per- 
■BBCBt or abiding in itself^ but merely prodaoed by its 
opadty of nbsorbing and reflecting certain rays of ligbt, 
its aoenC is nothing positiycly sweet, — that the 
ia in myself, which a csrtain quality in the 
has merely the power of exciting ? What has the 
tfnpendoas disooTery of Newton done for me, tliat I 
iWald be grateful fn* it ? Has it tempered the heats of 
■nmier, or softened tlie rigours of winter, — given a sin- 
^ additkmal blossom to the spring, or added a sheaf to 
the harreet ? Do the dews of heaven fidl more kindly, 
« the firing taste sweeter, tliat I know of how many 
fsns the element is compounded ? 

O ! wkal a wertd of h ap piness haa the kmiwledge ahme 
sf my •wn pony powers and fiamltles not destroyed ! 
Ihsse were blessed days indeed, when, straining like a 
Ussdhoond on the teash, I seemed to stand on the fron- 
tiers of Faose, feeliqg ooosckMu of etery fiwnliy that was 
Bsiiiassry to carry me to the highest honours, and only at 
s Issi to choose which of the many paths I should pursue. 
What pictttres Aid my youthful ftmcy not portray ! anni- 
bOating time and space, and ftding the future in the in- 
iCmt. Nothing was to me impossible, because nothing 
bad been tried. Surrounded, too, as I supposed myself 
t» bc^ with the wise, the good, and the kind, the dark to- 
kme of humanity was to me a sealed book. Such were 
■y dreams of youthful ignorance ; — how prodigious tlie 
cxpenae at which I have purchased the little knowledge 
IpsoMs! 

Alter fireqnent and fruitless attempts in various direc- 
tiens, the conviction was at length forced upon me tliat I 
had mtsfaken my powers — tliat I was a very limitedly 
fod o tred mortal, after all — that in place of iMing fitted to 
CBBsl in every thing, it was very questionable if I was 
faimlared to excel in any thing. The suspicion and ultl- 
aate eoortction of this have given me more pain tlian all 
tbepkaaure I oliall ever reap from knowledge. It brought 
AM down at one fell swo(^ to the level of my kind, and 
taoght me to consider how, by painful industry, I was to 
my way through this every-day world. It cost me 
military honours, literary and scientific fame, 
the aoppoeed consciousness of lofty and commanding In- 
liUeet, wealth and its gaudy additions, the power of do* 
1^ genefewoa and noUe aotkms, the anticipated pleasure 
sf befriending my friends, and reeslvlog their grateAil 
tsstioMMiy of praise and adiniration. Am I answered, by 
tdhhg aae that these ware but the childish dslnsions of a 
hfisiwl fiuicy ? The happiness they gave was surely no 
delusioo, for it had a positive existence in my mind and 
body. My bosom warmed and throbbed to it — the tear 
started to my eye to it — it sent the life-blood in spring- 
taim th io ugh my heart ' -it shortened my hours to mi- 
Botce, and my days to hours — it sent me to sleep without 
a care, and surrounded my pillow with visions of bliss. 
Conld happiness, founded on the most solid truth, do 
Bsre ? What was it to me, that the coinage of my fancy 
WW apter loos, while I hid no susplelon of the cheat ? It 
ans wered all my purposes, the same as if it bad been of 
mCnal value, with this Immense addition, that, in place 
ef being supplied like the penurious pittance of TnHh, I 
had it in a profusion that the most unlimited prodigality 
csold not exhaust. 

The human heart, too ! — I still clung to my belief In 
Ha parity. But Troth thvsw open this ehamberwhooae 
ef rottenness, dashed la fieees the mirrsr In which Fancy 
Ind portrayed Its lovely pictures, and left Memory, like 
a ehUd, to pidc up and amuse herself vdth the broken 
fin^pnenta. TeU me, ye advocates of Truth, wasthism 
f^aftil knowledgo? I knowtbat your own b oso a M awsst 
scho th« aeadmant of the poeli '< Again» who would not 
lottbof?* Who wovld BOI wiUinglf Miet aU thai he 



has learned, renounce all tfuit he has acquired, and go 
back to the land of hope and delusion, to inherit their 
boundless patrimony, — to believe his powers equal to hia 
ambition, and mankind commensurate with his wishes ? 

Z. 

^ni<ffetbmui. There are some who may think much 
of this paradoxical ; but to me it b not so. It is all 
painfully correct. 

The EDiToa. We shall not, however, brood over it at 
present. Here la something of a livelier kind, redolent 
of Scotland, and her dcJigh^ tnulitlons oi Fafaryland. 
It is the production of one whose name has long been 
well known, and known only to be respected and es- 
teemed: 

TBS rLOUGBHAV AND FAIXT QUXXir. 
A TALX or MOTHXaBOOO. 

In anclMit times, when Fairy Elves 

Had house and hadden Hke oufselvee^ 

But, 'stead of lialls, in knowes of heath 

Kept ben and kitchen underneath ; 

Baked, brew*d, and cook*d their Elfin dinner^ 

And lived like ony christened sinners : 

At times by lawful arte subsisting, 

Bringing at times unlawful grist in. 

Just as we men of mortal make 

Sometimes earn, and sometimes take, 

Steal, labour, reave, or beg or borrow. 

That we may live, and dine to-morrow ; — 

In such old times, when spade and plough 

Kept clear of cairn and Fairy knowe, 

With reverential care Respected 

What Elves improved — ^though man neglected ;— 

A ploughman wight (his name's unknown) 

Came bump against a yird-fast stone. 

And whilst hb arms and shoulders dlnnle. 

He peeps into an open'd tunnel. 

By which a " Wolf's throat*** entranoe lay» 

To what ot whither, none might say; 

Yet being hearty, young, and stout, 

<* I'U search," says be, *' the ascret oM; 

As oft, in quest of frtiUs, I've found 

The * honey'd treasure' under fround." 



He set his yads a bite to pluck. 

And In his ploughman shouldars stuak^ 

Cork'd up the light, and like a mole 

Crawl'd onward through the darken'd hde. 

At length the floor beneath him rave» 

And down he plump'd Into a cave> 

Not dank, and dark, and dreary seeming. 

But all with light and splendour beaming* 

Where green-coat, limber, pranky fblks 

Were making cheer, and cracking jokea» 

Holding their Elfin carnival. 

Within their subterranean balL 

He wish'd to run — he tried to riso-* 

But felt of an unwonted size. 

As if a rock of fifty ton 

Deep sunk In earth had tried to run ! 

Around him fiock'd the Elfin train. 

And smirk'd, and smiled, and smirk'd agahi ; 

At last a tall imposing figure. 

Full four fset high, or somewhat biggsK, 

With finger salved his eye, and thta 

Back to her circle tripp'd again. 

He oped Ms eye-^lt was his right ons» 
And now be sure it vras a tight one. 
He saw what never human eye. 
All unassisted, might espy ; 



• ^ini#ry->Fr(ik/tf*AfofwlA-^S«x. : that is. WolTi anoath bsosMO 
Oils month ii dark and dreary, as ia the tluoat of a wolf wbeu he 
yawni. 
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The teereis of the Fairif train, 
NowuM miglu Uve to tdl agaiM, 

His eye he doeed, overcome at last, — 
When oped again, the scene had pass*d ; 
Again, beside his plough he stood. 
His yads again pursued their food ; 
Again, in broad and open day, 
The iuiowe and cairn before him lay. 

May tkirt and marlcets nerer eease 

To grace thy plainstanes, auld Dtnnfries ! 

On Wednesdays still may farmers ride 

Along the Nith and Annan side. 

To buy and sell, and wet their whistle, 

And set the gude town in a bustle ; 

And still may lads wi' fiurings meet. 

Treat bonny lasses in the street, 

Lochmaben belles, — amid their romping,-^ 

Wi* carrot tails to *' keep them cramping.** 

Our eye-enlighten*d Ploughman bold. 
Came down fram mountain-land to hold 
His bridesman market, — flashing free. 
The prime of noble fellows he. 
On wings of love his money flew — 
On wings of love and friendship too. 
For friends had throats, and lasses laps, 
These for drink, and those for snaps, 
(As sings our learned friend M*Diarmid, 
Whose song full many an ear has charmed. 
Sunk through the brain into the liver. 
And made the very heart-strings shiver ;} 
And our anointed hero knew 
No limits when his purse he drew ; 
On either arm a maiden h\t 
Hung with an easy, kindly air, 
Like Gi1pin*s bottles swinging free, 
In bobbing, plunging harmony, 
Whilst he, like honest Gilpin knew, 
To keep his balance, needed two. 

Exhausted, out of breath and dink. 
He sat him down at last to think ; 
On market cross, with vacant eye 
Surveying what he might espy ; — 
In Galtish lingo to portray him, 
** Ob stony settle** glow*ring frae him. 
He saw, — nor might he trust his een,— 
His tall green-coated Elfin Queen, 
With measure of no common metal — 
The size was nearly half a kettle. 
From stand to stand, of com and peas, 
Hdpfng henelf with grea t est ease ; 
As greedy hangman used to ply 
His ladle *neath the dealer's eye. 
Meanwhile nor eye nor hand essay*d 
To mark or mar the maiden*s trade ; 
She came, she paused, she pass*d along 
Unchallenged Uirough the mazy throng. 
Our Ploughnuin*s bluid was warm and high, 
And as the figun pass'd him by, — 
" My guid kind dame of Fairy Land, 
^ How goes It ? let me shake your hand f** 
The lady stopp*d, and stared, and then 
Blew in his eye with might and main ; 
That eye he never oped again ! 

MOaAL. 

Who looks too far into a stone, 
Had better let the search alone. 

^l^ tTftberUi. I should like to meet with the author 
of that tale. I will lay my life that ha is a social and 
ddightful companion. 

Thk EDrroK. He is, indeed ; and could make allonf- 
aoce for even your eccentridties. Meantime, allow me 
to present you with a sonnet from Glasgow : 



SOHKKT. ^TO THK STAaS. 

Beantiftil Stars, again assemble ye ! 

Again together, on this Sabbath even. 
Brothers and sisters — one bright family. 

Around the mother moon ye meet In heaven ! 
Now, as I look up from my native vale. 

That in the hush of all things seems to lie 
Dreaming o*er every beauty which, to hail 

The morrow's sun, she has in birth, — as I 

Gaze on ye. Stars, from where I*d rather die. 
Than elsewhere live a King — my spirit drinks 

Of life from a new source : For, o*er the sky 
As ye spread wide your shining band, methinks 

Ye are souls of late departed from our sphere. 

Watching o*er some you left who still are dear ! 
Glatgow. N. C. 



Tbk Edroe. a translation from the Spanish 
agreeably vary so much original writing : 



will 



ON THE ASCSKSION. 

From the Spanieh of Lome de Leon. 

And leav*st thou. Pastor Holy ! 

Thy flock in this dark wilderness and masa, 
*Midst fear and melancholy, — 

Dost thou, in glory*s blaze. 

Calmly ascend to the Infinite of Days ? 

The wise, the good, the blest, — 

Rejoicing once, but now in mournful guise, — 
The cherish*d in thy breast, — 

Who now shall sympathize 

With them, or who shall charm their longing eyes ? 

What shall those eyes behold. 

That saw the beauties of their Heavenly Lord, 
That can ddight unfold ? 

By whom that heard thy word. 

Will not the world*s hanh discord be abhorr*d? 

This dark and stormy ocean 

Who shall control ? What power the winds shall ehida 
In their tempestuous motion ? 

If douds thy form now hide. 

What star the vessd to her port shall guide ? 

Alas ! thou envious cloud ! 

Why with our short-lived pleasure Interfere ? 
Why in such haste to shroud 

Thy wealth and disappear ? 

How poor, how blind, alas ! thoa leav*st ns here ! 

The EoiToa. We think the following paper wilt be 
perused with interest. It is upon an interesting sulject, 
and there is a great deal of truth to naturo In It ; 

amnnscsNCKs of scbool-dat sroats avd PAsrom. 

" Like youthful tteen unyoked, they take their counsi 
Kast, we»t. north, MMithi or like s iduml broke ap, 
Bsch hunisi to his boms sad sportinc place** 

HeuiylV, SeamdParU 

Our school-days were, on a reduced scaler aooMWhat 
like those of Khig Richard,^'^ frightful, desperate, wUd, 
and furious.** It is true that we had done no evil suf- 
ficient to make 

** Shadows strike more terror to our souls, 



\ 

1 



Than could the substance of ten thousand soldiers ;** 



hut nevertheless our career was characterised by aU the 
recklessness, temerity, and mischief, oommon to the yeara 
of boyhood. 

The King*s birth-day was^ of course, a holiday, and 
was always looked forward to wkh great pleasurs. For 
some weeks previous^ the providing -nmteriet for 4Nir 6ofi- 
Jire, as we called it, was of no smaU inotii«Bt. Oar store, 
whkh \w phMed by tht wall lit th« end of th« phty- 
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vam/t riforoaaly looked afttf ; indeed, we had 
% l i L i m l tw fil aort of reddence oonttmcted inside the pile 
«f ifg w o odt wliere one or two of ut aeinmlly biTouacked 
threogb the eummcr niglits to keep our property safe. 
Tke deeoraiion of the play-ground and ball-alley was an- 
sther Important piece of bnttineas ; the boughs were ge- 
Bvally procured (by right of custom) in some neighlwur- 
ii^ wood ; the biUter's cart was pressed into the senrioe, 
md after nigbtfell we set out, and were not long in load- 
isf the cart with the finest branches we could get hold 
^ by die dim and uncertain light of a summer erening. 
This post of the work was always performed the night 
Men thm birth-day. One night, I remember well, while 
ve were all busy In the work of spoliation, some in the 
trees, aonoe belo^, and others at the cart, we were rather 
•tartlcd by tho report of a musket in the very heart of 
ear troop. We instantly made the best of our way through 
the wood* burst through the hedging, leaped the ditch, 
nd ** cat and run before the wind,** as Byron somewhere 
•sp, as hard as we were able to scamper. We might 
ksre saTod oorselTes the trouble, howerer, as it was only 
the gamekeeper of tlie district, an indulgent fellow, who 
vas merriy trying whether we could stand fire or no. 
The morning of the fourth of June, the birth-day of our 
Isle ** beared sorereign,** saw us up with the sun, assem- 
bled on the plny-ground, and ready for actire senrice by 
hmr o*clock. The pile was erected close by the river side, 
s few irr^^mmnmrn roots of trees, which had been washed 
down by the winter jpotos, forming the foundation of our 
kboors, and a noble fir-tree the centre. The day was 
ipcnt with all the madcap rerelry and boisterous noise 
im to the occasion, and night saw us wander home as 
khck as sweeps with dirt and gunpowder, and as ready, 
as a long^ day of youthful toil and labour could make us, 
ia the words of Montgomery, to 

** Stretch the tired limbs, 

And lay the head 

Upon our own dellghtftil bed.** 



an old woman who lired near the aehool, 
who Utos there yet for aught I know. She was a 
creature, but a singular one. She concocted 
a certain rillainous compound of treacle and raw sugar, 
which was, in common parlance, denominated do^ncai— a 
Tik name, it must be confessed. Many a goodly fellow's 
itsaiaih did it disarrange, and many a dinner did it cause 
to stand orer. Be that as it might, howerer, we were 
went to smack CHir unsophisticated lips yery sweetly after 
discnasing a penny-worth of Nannie's far-^med mixture. 
This old woman kept a calender, and the fact was inti- 
aaatod to the natires by a sign above her door, which ran 
thas : — ** A mangle kept here.** One night, some of the 
about school took the liberty to erase one letter and 
two others, so that, next morning, to the asto- 
nishment of the beholders, the horror of Nannie, and the 
iafinitr delight of the perpetrators of the mischief, it read, 
^ An angel kept here.*' The old woman was exceedingly 
WTDCh at this doubtful aort of compliment. Nannie waa 
not a beauty, and ahe well knew ahe had little claim to 
ao^ a title. Thia trick waa not forgotten by her for 
Many a day ; she laid the blame on the whole community, 
and insisted that the master should flog the whole school, 
la order that the real offender might not escape ; but No' 
ho^f who certainly '^ did the deed,** was as scarce In those 
he Is now. 
The winter season was another fhiitful source of joy 
kd amusement, and, while snow and ice lasted, we made 
of them. First, as to snow, the suburbans and 
wont to contest the possession of the old bridge 
with the moot eager violence. The appearance of hun- 
dreds of snowballs, flying like lightning from both sides, 
had a naost pictureMiue effact : the balls often met mid- 
and qillt with a report which told with what birr 
w«a thrown. . With capo drawn down, and jackets 
b iH i mo d 1^ ai^ the hum of our advanedd gocrd full of 



our harmless implements of vrar, we used to commence 
the action with the utmost regularity. I have not heard 
that any Bonaparte ever went out from amongst us, but 
this I know, that our attacks, skirmishes, rescues, and 
retreats, were conducted with amilitary truth which would 
have done honour even to the boyish days of the grand 
Napoleon himself. The ice, too, was the scene of many 
a well-remembered exploit. One winter the frost was so 
severe, that carts crossed on the ice at the fording jdaoe 
for ten or twelve days. When it began to give way, we 
amused ourselves by cutting large squares with hatchets, 
and detaching them from the great body of the ice, ma- 
naging our fndl rafts with long poles, and steering down 
the water and through below the bridge. Two or three 
of us had one afternoon hewn out a tolerably-siaed raft ; 
it was thawing fast, and the river was running broad and 
deep ; we pushed away, got Into the middle of the current, 
and made for the centre arch of the bridge, intending to 
sail through, and land at a green bank on the other aide. 
Byaome miamanagement in the ateerage, our flat-bottomed 
bark " miaaed polea,** and, before we could aay '* Roblnaon 
Cruaoe,** craah went the brittle raft againat the pier of 
the bridge, and waa In a twinkling amaahed Into a thou- 
aand pieces, leaving her crew in a most uncomfortable 
situation. Luckily for us she went down, or rather, aos 
went down, not at, but a few yardsyrosi, a dreaded place 
called ** the deep lude,** caused by the constant eddying 
of the water, where even a member of the Six Feet Club 
would have been deprived of daylight. We floundered 
out from among the broken ice, wet to the skin, and shi^ 
vering like leaves in the winter blast, laughed at by many, 
and pitied by few, got home, and did not attempt the ioo- 
rafts till — next opportunity. 

Dear to the memory are all these, and a thousand more, 
reminiscences of our early years, and endeared to us Is 
the scene of all these recollections, — 

*' Dear is the school-boy spot 

We ne*er forget, though there we are forgot.** 

There we are forgot ! — a melancholy truth ; yet there isa 
sad pleasure in going over the scenes of our early days, 
with no companion save our own thoughts, and reflecting 
on the years which are passed by, which are gone — and 
for ever ! F. 

The Ennoa. Ton will be pleased with the plaintive 
spirit which pervades the following lines : 

ON axvisiTiNG THx aHTMsa*a OLSN, NXAa ▲BaoraFOKD. 
Returning from another dime, 
I aeek the haunta of olden time ; 
Once more, at doae of evening grey, 
Down £ildon*a aide I fondly stray,— 
Once more with willing steps I turn 
To thee, romantic Huntlybum. 
Scene of my first poetic dreams. 
Where all with fond remembrance teems ; 
Here, as thy waters onward haste, 
I mark, in rapture, all the past, 
And muse on those delightful hours 
When first I sate among thy bowers. 

Thrice ten long tedious years have paas'd 
Since with the dawn I left thee last; 
The glow of youth was on my brow. 
My step was firm and light, — but now 

An alter'd man thy Tale I seek 

Benumb*d my limbs, and wan my cheeic 

Each year the world new changes knowa^ 
Thy stream the same for ever flows. 
Soft gliding through the leafy brake. 
From Cauldsheil's dark unfathom*d lake, 
And still remains as pure and free 
As it of old was wont to be ; 
And groves of birch and hazek green 
Still soften all thy fiOry scene r 
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WluU cUofW hMt thoa Biark*4 «if men, 
SioM ftnt tbon wmt iht lUymflr't GImi ! 
Slnm nigktly in the moonlifbt clear 
The fiUriet hdd their rerele here, 
TiU the gay skylark fram the kwa 
Uproae te meet the silver dawn i 
Slnoe irtt the elanging bogle-hom 
To envied toils awoke the mom, 
CallM of our land the pride and graea 
To seek for glory in the chase. 
And hroogbt the deer o*er hill and dale, 
For aafety to thy lonely vale. 
Thy aod has oft wkh blood been dyed. 
But now no mors the warriors ride i 
The dauntlcos Thistle and the Eoaa 
No longer meet as deadly foes. 
Long since the mighty spell is broken 
That boond us to 8t Peter*s yoke ; 
The monks, thy lords in days of yore^ 
Will tread this green reoem no more, 
Ko more will chant the mystic strain, 
Kor worship at St Mary*s &ne. 
The deer has left his woodland lahr, 
Thy fnrse but serasns the timid hare. 
The eagle firam his cliff has flown. 
Succeeded by the hawk alone. 
But in thy minstrel's lofty rhymes 
Our souls revert to andent times^ 
And still in fancy hover o*er 
The sosnes that can return no more, 

W. B. 

The EDrroK. This little song is also by the same au- 
thor. There is a pretty wildness in i^ and it mi((ht be 
auocesifully sst to music : 

SONO. 

O bury me deep in the trackless sea, 

Let the freshening breeze around me hover ; 
Let the soft bed of coral my pillow be, 

And the circling waters lap me over. 
With their robes of green, and their eyes of pearl. 

Let the nymphs of ocean my vigils keep ; 
Let my bed be deck*d with the sapphire and beryl. 

And the waves* gentle murmur lull me to sleep. 
For I have loved the ocean wide. 

And fearless rode o*er the rising billow ; 
There let me repose beneath its tide, 

Dearer to me than the downy pillow. 
O bury me deep in the trackless asa, 

Let the freshening breexe around me hover $ 
Let the soft bed of oend my pillow bs^ 

And the circling waters lap me over. 

W. B. 

Thk I^nrroa. Indicative of a yet higher order of ge- 
nius, and* of a more glowing imagination, is the follow- 
ing composition, liy one who has not hitherto come before 
the world as a poet, but who certainly promises yet to 
distinguish himself in that department of literature. Let 
us request your attention to this production : 

THX rLOWBR or THB DESBKT.— A VUIOK. 

B^J. W. OnL 

No human form could I espy, no habitation there. 
But only three black castle walls, most miserably bare ; 
And near,- two rotten leafless trees were staring on each 

other, 
And ther« they h!ss*d with the hissing wind, like brother 

'gainst a brother. 
Away and away I wandered, o'er the far and desert waste ; 
I went as tf my life in heaven depended on my haste ; 
And through the long and weary night I hurried on my 

way. 
For I sicken'<f at th« dr^arineso I had Veheld that day ; 



AM when the dawn flush'd o'er the earth, I laU medawa 

toreet, 
The frowning heavens my capopy, my bed the dMsei^esa 

waste. 

And, lo ! within my dreaming aloep, the winds and ftorms 

were gone, 
Like a child's sweet fhoe was the smiling sky, 90 dieer- 

fully It shone ; 
And perfumes faint came o'er the sense, as ttom sweet 

gardens nigh. 
Upon the breeze swift odours pam'd, as love-thoughts oq 

a sigh. 
At length, oh heavenly thing ! I saw, afrr unto the west, 
A glorious sight, which yet doth dwell like music In my 

breast ; 
It was the flrst green lovely t^ing that ye| had struck my 

•ifht, 
And I fm as a loosen'd captive frels, when he looks on 

heaven's loved light ; 
I ran as runs the wild deer proud, when he hears the 

clarion ring, 
Or the Arab's thirsty war-horse, when he snorts the de^ 

sert spring. 
*Twas a lone and beauteous flower, which shed Its per- 

fume on the air ; 
Like a stately herb which angels lov^ it stood In grandeur 

there : 
I thought on the rose and the violet, and I thoqght on 

the hairbell blue. 
And the sensitive plant, and anemone^ with Its cup of sil- 
ver dew ; 
And I thought on the tulip and hyacinth, and the flowers 

beneath the wave. 
And the poIson-staylng asphodel, which was sown on th^ 

dead man's grave ; 
And I thought on all earth's fragrant flowers— and many 

and sweet are they — 
Of flowers of passion, and scent, and love, wblch breathe 

in the poet's lay ; — 
But dearer, lovelier, sweeter far, was that odour-breatliing 

flower. 
Which shed euch perfrnme, flOnt and deep, the dreary 

deeert o'er. 
It was not yellow, nor white, ner red, ner purple, nor 

green, nor blue. 
Nor like those flowers which poeta clothe with ftuioy^ 

every hue ; 
Its leaves were rimm'd as the eve clouds are, with the 

sun's last parting beam — 
A eoft, and a rich, and a golden shade, like a moon-r». 

fleeting stream. 
And a warm and odorous scent breathed up, likeabreen 

of the gentle west. 
And a rosy glow tinged every lea^ like the depth of a 

maiden's breast ; 
Ton might have deem'd k a heaven-loved flow«r, Jost 

frU'n from the summer sky. 
And the dewdrop gleaming In its cup, die tear of an 

angel's eye. 

A|id a bubbling fount bealde ita Coot gave mnsie deep and 

wUd, 
Gentle, and sof^ and musical, as the breathing of a child ; 
And its crystal depths were stUl and dear, as a winti^ 

moonbeam's light. 
And its heaving breast was full and &ir, as a viiigin'a 

bosom bright ; 
And the delicate murmuring melody, which at every throb 

was heard. 
Was deeper, sweeter, more intense, than the sopg of tl^ 

forest bird, — 
A song like a zephyr sjghii^ *moog the gaj aod m^or^iia 

tre^ 

As it fondles and kisMi Om pMat^ \mirm In jiti wmVm 
gallantries; 
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Or the wHd low clumt of a fklry band o'er the gnre of 

a sister dead. 
Or tbe mnsk of their silTery wiogs, as they float o*er the 

dreamer's bead. 
And I Vnelt me dcwn by that londy flower, and I knelt 

by that crystal spring. 
And I drank finom that stream, whose melody was deeper 

tlyui bird might sing ; — 
To the iraldea rfan of tha gentle flower I gaye one fenrent 



For I could not help but deeply lore this chUd of ihe 
vrildem( 



Okbeaatifiil, oh beantlfol, are the dreamy things wa see, 

Tbe golden-haed iltnsions of the realm of &ntasy ! 

Oh the ^ladows wild and gay which float before the eye 

in dreams! 
Arrtbey glimpses dim of hidden joys and bright Elyslan 

gleams — 
The gifEs of the guardian spirit kind that watches our 

eoueh In sleep, 
Aad tfios ^Tes token of coming bliss to those who mourn 

and w«ep? 
Or src they glittering nothings, which attract the mental 



Virions of things which dwell not in the earth, nor sea, 

nor sky — 
Uncal spiriu sent to haunt the child of poetry ? 
Gmubtnrmghf Yorkshire, 

#ni (Trtbertttf. The man who wrote that has a highly 
psetical temperament, which ought to be encouraged. I 
lie he dates Guisborougb, in Yorkshire ; — wby Is the 
Ijre of your old friend Danby, who now resides there, 
aleat? 

Tea EofToa. We know not the cause ; but we regret 
tbe heU If you are not tired 

eVtt ^ttxbtVUM, Tired i My dearest Eorroa, I could 
fiitcn to soch compositions, enhanced, as tbey are, by tbe 
rich, mellow, and manly tones of your roice, for a whole 
year. 

ToB Knrroa. We shall not tax your patience quite so 
bag, for there are only three other effusions which we 
'mttod to ocparate at present from these mighty heaps bo~ 
fare and around us. The flrst is entitled 

HUMAN LIFK. 

Like a boat on the ware 

When a storm's in the sky,-^ 
Like the rose o'er a grave 

Whan the winter Is nigh, — 
Uke a star when it streams 

Through the ekmds in their flight,— 
Like the fabric of dreams 

'Mid the slumbers of night, — 
Uke the lamp that is lit 

In tbe mist o'er the moor. 
Or the babbles that flit 

By the rude rocky shore. 
Is the Tision of life in this tempest-tost ellmer 
A shadow fitft fleeting — a moment of time. 

As the bark — as the star — 

Disappear, and are gone. 
And their destiny hr 

Is mysterious — unknown, — 
As the rose fades away 

From our hopes and our tears,^ 
And our bright dreams decay 

In the rude wreck of yeors,-^ 
As the meteor-lamp flies 

To its deep water cave. 
And the wind-bubble dies 

On the flrst dashing wavo-^ 
So ^ks to his doom — but a span from his birth, 
The sport of his passions — ^the monarch of etrth. 
I}nmiithic, near Siomehavm* 



Tbc Enrroa. Our next poem puts us in mind of a 
question whichrwe have long wi^ed to ask you, ODi 
CedierttH ; — ware you ever In lore ? ' 

[ The hair o/^Ttt CTerbettUi ^ecoaies firtt rtdy then 
black, then grey i kia eyes flash fire ; and /tie wkoU 
body is eomoulsed, A pause 
Tbb EoiToa. Enough. We are answered. Here la 
the poem : 

A LOTza's HOC a. 
'3y WiSiam Amdak» 



A star was twinkling in tha 

And rising o'sr our woody hill ; 
The moon, upspringing from her nest, 

Tum'd looks of light on hdce and rill ; 
Afar was heard the surging sea 

Rnstliag o'er the pebbled strand, 
A low dull moan, — it seem'd to be 

The ripple dying on the sand ! 



Soft flow'd our thoughts that twilight hour, 

As I sat by thee in that lonely bower, 

And gazed uncbeck'd on those dark fringed eyes. 

Where I saw reflected the deep blue skies, 

And felt thy averted glance revealing 

The tenderness which o'er thee stealing, 

Made thee turn gently round with one full look, 

A brief, a single look ! — and all was told ! 

Sweet were our thoughts that silent hour, * 

As the moon beanu checquer'd through our bower. 

And when our shadows startled thee. 

And closer still thou crept to me, 

I felt thy bosom quickly prest 

One yielding moment to my breast ! 

E^th was forgot — It was holy blisB 

To lore a maiden so gentle as thee ; 
And though we met In one deep kiss. 

Our hearts were ralm as that evening sea. 
And then, thy hand was placed In mine. 
And we knelt mid flowers in the pale moonshine ^ 
And we vow'd in our hearts — for no words were spoken-^ 
That the link of true-love should never be broken. 

CoHiston, September, 1829. 

GUI (Tecbenu. (Still much aykated,) An hour such 
as is here descrit>ed can only exist oace in all this long and 
drsary life, — the first hour in which mutual passion is 
confessed, is felt, is rejoiced in. Let it be loclced up for 
ever in the innermost chamber of the heart. Men may 
dream of living it over again ; but it is impossible. Tbe 
whole soul will never more foam and sparkle up so high. 
Much of the ethereal essence has been expended, and what 
is left, gradually subsides into the stale flat lees of ordi- 
nary existence. Better to be a vampire, and dig up the 
dead, than endure the misery of vainly lamenting over 
the shadows of tbe past ! 

The EoiToa. Apropos of the dead, here is a sad and 
ge^tls poem, which wiO tend to soothe your somewhat 
perturbed spirit. It Is the last we shall prodooe : 

THB CHUaCHTARD. 

Sy Thomas Brydsotu 

At most times I feel it a dreary thin|^ 

To walk In the churchyard alone, 
Though the moments go by on sunny wing. 

And bright is each sculptured stone. 
Oh ! the grisly likeness of Death is there. 
And a heavy sadness weighs down the air. 

I live and I move where those have moved. 

Who beneath my feet decay ; 
I think of a home and of frienda lieloved^— 

And those sleepers, so once did they. 
They tum'd to that home, and tbe morning siiine 
Brought the joy to their bofeoma it brings to n4iie. 
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There** a nAet In the dark rank frare-weedt too» 
That mock* at my hope and fear : — 

** He was young, — ^bot he gaep'd out a long adieot 
And we rerel abore him here." 

Thus speak the Intruders where man Is leas 

Than Uie weed In his poison'd helpk 



t . 



Yet mournfully pleasing it is, I ween. 

To read on the tomb of some long-lost friend, 

(While memory brings us the days that hare been,) 
How his life was blameless, and calm his end : — 

Then mingles a ray with our spirit^s gloom — » 

HeaTen in contrast with mortal doom. 



But many moods of mind there 

Coming and going like light and shade 

0*er the green fields of summer — and M es s e d is he 
Whom the black cloud of sadness hath seldom sway*d. 

At most times, though sanshine is In the sky, 

I shrink from the lonely cemetery. 

The Editoe. The many perls who still surround our 
gates must exert their patience for a time, for we cannot 
yet gire them admission to our paradise. 

Gni CetbetttS. Why should you ? Are there not In- 
numerable drirellers, who ought to be kept as far from 
you as midges from the sun ;— creatures that buzz in 
your ear ; and when you will not deign to listen to them, 
seek for rerenge, by attempting to sting you, although a 
wasp might as wdl attempt to sting Ben Lomond ? 

Tu Editoe. Nay, let us part In peace with our con- 
tributors ;-^we hare a llldng for them alL 

Enter Peier. 

PeUr, Eighteen printer's Devils haye just arrired In 
a triumphal car, to convey the m a n uscript of the next 
Number of the LirxaAar Joueiial to the Printing-office. 

Oni <ffftbet1ti. It Is a contrivance of mine. The car 
b built after the ftshion of an Eastern chariot ; and both 
the vehicle itself, and the four black horses which draw 
It, I purchased as a present for the Eonoa in his Slip- 
.rxEs. ( T%e Eorroa bows.) I have to request, In return, 
one favour, — ^that you will allow me to drive the manu- 
script of the forthcoming Number to the Printer's my- 
self. 

Thi Enrroa. By all means. — Peter, order the Devils 
to enter and receive the copy. 

[Exit Peter. 

^Vtf CetbenUk I have long been distressed to think 
that any of your Immortal lucubrations should be con- 
veyed to the press. Just as if they were the writings of any 
ordinary man ; but I have now, by the present expedient, 
obviated the difficulty. The triumphal car, as It heb- 
domadally gleams along Prince's Street, will be at once 
jrecognised, and many an anxious anticipation will be 
awaken^ as to the contents of the succeeding Number. 

Thk EniToa. Our best thanks are due to you. 

[Be-enter Peter, followed 6y the eighteen Printet'e 
DevilM, Tile EDiroa gives a quantity of manu- 
script to each, and then presenting his hand to ^Hi 
CetbetUi, leads him out to the door, followed by 
Peter and the Devils, ^Hl <ffetbcnti ascends the 
box, and the eighteen Devils seat themselves in the 
car. The crowd, assembled round the house give 
three cheers, ^Vtt CetbetVf and the Devils bow 
respectful^ to the Eniroa, and the horses set off at 
full speed. Exeunt the Eonoa and Peter into the 
house. The Scene doses. 



BBMINI8CBNCB8 AND RELICS OF ROBERT BURNS. 

Ws were lately enabled to lay before our readers some 
Interesting relics of Scotland's &vourite poet. Bums, and 
also to give a full account of the disooTcry of a new and 
highly intereiting portrait of the bard. Some farther In- 



formation upon this sttlgect has since 
hands, which we have much pleasure 
eating to our readers. The portrait 
having been shown to Mr Alexander 
the gentleman who printed the first 
Poems, he addressed a letter to Messrs 
which, with their permission, we now 
cannot (aH to be read with interest : 



sBBsemesmmmmms^, 

been put into ow. 
in now communi- 
already mentioned 
SmeUle, the soo of 
edition of Bums's 
Constable and Co., 
subjoin, and which 



** EdijAurgh, Qth Jan. 1830. 

** Gentlkmsn,— As I have been requested to give my 
opinion of the original portrait of Bums recently disco- 
vered, I think it right to state the opportunities I had of 
Judging of his likeness. From the beginning, I thinky 
of January, 1787, when the first Edinburgh edition of 
his poems was begun to be printed by my father, till 
about the middle of April of the same year, I sat every 
day at the opposite side of the desk, reading to Bums the 
manuscript of his poems, while he corrected the proof- 
sheets. Some time after this period, I occasionally met 
with him In Mr Hill's hcMise. I also fWquently saw 
him at the meetings of the Crochallan Fenclbles, a coo* 
vivlal dub, consisting of many of the first literary cha- 
racters of the day, which met In a tavern kept by one 
Douglas, In the Anchor Close, where the members of 
that corps used to pit the Poet Mid my father against each 
other In contests of wit and irony. Though I had thus 
such ample opportunities of seeing him. It is somewhat 
curious that I do not recollect any thing at all remark- 
able about bis eyes, which some persons have described as 
being so keen and penetrating. I cannot, however, for- 
get Uie peculiarity of manner which he exhibited on his 
first appearance in my father's printing-office. He was 
dressed much in the style of a plain country farmer, in 
a grey coat, striped vest, and bis usual buckskin breeches 
and boots. He walked three or four times from one end 
of the composing room to the other, cracking a long whip, 
to the no small annoyance of the compositors and presv 
men ; and although portions of the manuscript of his 
poems were lying before every compositor In the house, 
he never once looked at what they were doing, nor asked 
a single question. He frequently repeated this odd prac- 
tice during bis visits to the printing-office, and always in 
the same strange and inattentive manner. We had been 
told, when the poems were first sent to be printed, and 
before Bums had made his appearance in the printing- 
office, that they were the composition of a common Illi- 
terate ploughman; and though I was at that time a 
young man, the cracking of the whip, and the strangely 
uncouth and unconcerned manner of Bums, always im- 
pressed me with the notion that he wished to assume the 
clownish appearance of a country rustic in a greater de- 
gree than what naturally belonged to him. 

'* I saw the original portrait, by Nasmyth,ln Mrs Bums's 
house, Dumfries, in 1706, when I was introduced to hrr 
by Mrs Riddel of Woodlxt Pazk, (not of GlenritUely 
as she has been so often erroneously designated,) a lady 
much celebrated by Bums, and the writer of a very In- 
genious critique on his poetical works. I well remem- 
ber, one evening shortly after his funeral, of this same 
lady, in a fit of enthusiasm, proposing to me to accom- 
pany her to the burial place of Burns. We accordingly 
went together, and at the dead of night planted laurels 
on his grave. Mrs Riddel, on my return from Dum- 
fries to Edinburgh, gave me a letter of introduction to 
the celebrated Clarinda, who at that time resided In the 
Canongate. Clarinda was so kind as to read to me a 
number of the letters which she had received from Bums, 
many of which I have never seen in print. 

" Before I saw this portrait of Bums by Mr Taylor, 
I had never seen any thing at all like him, except the en- 
graving done by Beugo for the first Edinburgh edition of 
his Poems, which was, in my opinion, far liker than the 
portrait by Nasmyth, from which it was taken. Thia 
may hare been owing to the cngraTtr'a haTiog» if I ml*- 
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likt iwtv had fipcquent •ittingt of the Bard, doling the 
fn^nm of the enfrariog, hi addition to Naamyth*8 por- 
flnit Mng before him. 

** Th« Portrait which I hare now teen In the hands 
if the engraver* I think a remarkably striking Ukeneea — 
m nach ao, that I recognised it the instant it was shown 
Is B& It 18, in mf opinion, much lilcer than that done 
\j Nasm jtik Of this I eonoeiye there cannot be the 
MsBest doubt in the mind of any one who has a distinct 
MoOKdon of the features of the celebrated originaL I 
foiated oat to Mr Horsborgh, the engraver, what I 
tkooght a small defect in the Portrait, which he said he 
TsoU endeavour to correct in the engraving. 

^ After wfant I have stated, I need not add that I have 
Bit tiM smaileat doubt of the authenticity of this invalu- 
aUe Psrtrail. — I am, gentlemen, your most obedient ser- 

AlKX. SMaLLIK.*** 



These reminiscences are characteristic and striking, 
hmi another gentleman of respectability in Edinburgh 
vt received* a few days ago, a communication containing 
•Mse cnrioua particulars illustrative of Bums*f popular 
mi beaatilbl aong, ** My Nannie, O.** We willingly 
gift his letter a place also: 

To the E£ior of the Edmfmrgh Literary JoumaL 

* Sia, — None of the editors or biographers of our im- 
Bortal Poet aeam to know any thing of the heroine or 
Unary of the beautiful song, < My Nannie, O.' Mr 
Lsekhart, though latest of them, refers this song to the 
tiaw when the Poet lived at Mosigiel, and ascribes it to 
«m ef the many minor love a t tach me nts to which the 
PkC, he thinka, was so prone. This is a mistake. The 
fin-asMiinrfs which gave rise to it were these : — Bums 
pabUshed at KUmamock, as is well known, the first col- 
ketsd edition ci his poems, which was printed and pub- 
fiihed by John Wilson, bookseller and printer there, a 
wthy and reapectable man, whom I knew weU. While 
tht work was in progress. Bums resided in Kilmarnock, 
tkat he might be at hand to furnish manuscript for the 
pras, and reriae the proof sheets. During that season, 
bt was a frequent visitor at the liouse of Mr Wilson, who 
TSB epolent and hospitable, and possessed taste and ta- 
lort enough to relish the charms of Bums*s conversation. 
Vr Wibon had recently before married a daughter of Mr 
Wmiam Sheriff, farmer at Broomhouse, in East Lothian ; 
aid Agnc^ an unmarried daughter of Mr Sheriff's fiunily, 
fcniliarly called Nannie by her sister, was on a visit to 
Mrs Wikon at the time the printing of this volume was 
gsiag on. Nannie was eminently beautiful, with sweet, 
cofsging manners, and Burns was delighted with so fas- 
daating a young creature. As he ohen spoke in her 
praise, her sister— whom I have often heard mention the 
drranwtanres snggssted that he should make her the 
■alyect of a song. He said, < That would not be difficult, 
ha. that it would be necessary to place her among scenery 
■ s ia sit li at more poetical Uian the houses and streets of 
Kiloiamock.* He soon produced the admirable song, 
' My Nannie, O ;* in the MS., and also in the first edition 
«f whicli, he described her as residing ' Behind yon hills 
where Stincliar flows* — which hilis she had never seen — 
Wt which term Stinchar, he afterwards altered to Lugar 
— both of them streams In the south of Ayrshire — on ac- 
csoat of the softer name. The lovely Nannie, who was 
nstemid aunt to my wife— the latter being, indeed, named 
after her — married, soon after, Mr Morton, a respectable 
fMiog man, whom she accompanied to the West Indies, 
where, some years after, both of them died, leaving two 
cbildrcB, with a competency for their support. 

" Though I would prefer anonymous publication, yet 
if you think authentication of tlie facts I have stated of 
iaiportaiioe, you are welcome to subjoin. In place of my 
iaitials, my name and address as in the envelope. — I am, 
ke^ J. G.** 

• Mr Ahnsnder Saidtts was thirty ysan Seeietary to ths Society 
sfScotti* AatlqeailSBi 



From another source we liave l>een supplied with two 
curious relics of Bums. The first is probably the last 
letter he ever wrote, bearing date '^ July 16th, 17M,**whlch 
is two days later than any other hitherto puUIshed. Ho 
died upon the 20th of the same month. It Is a letter, ad- 
dreesed from the Brow, near Dumfries, to tlie late Mr 
James Gracie of that town, and is In these words, whidi 
we copy verbatim finom the original, now in our posses- 
sion : 

" My dear Sir, — It would be doing high injustice to 
this ]daoe not to acknowledge tliat my rheumatisms have 
derived great benefit from It already ; but, alas, my loss of 
appetite still continues. I sludl not need your kind offer 
thu weehf and I return to town the beginning of next 
week, it not being a tide week. I am detaining a man 
in a iMimIng hurry. So God Uess you ! R. Bums. 
Weden. Mom.** 

We consider the other rell<^ which we obtain from the 
same source, still more curious : 

" About seven or eight years ago,** says onr Infbrmant^ 
*' Mrs Bums presented me with a volume of ' The 
World,* with many of Bums*s holograph remarks written 
upon It ; and on one of the blank leaves are the following 
lines, written with a pencil, much defaced, yet pretty 
I^ible, and In Bums*s liand.** 

We are not aware tliat thoss lines have ever before ap- 
peared In print. They may aptly be entitled, — 

▲ TRiBun TO THE oBKXus or riaousov. 



*' Ill.fiited genius ! heaven-taught Ferguson ! 

What heart that feels, and will not yidd a tear. 
To think life's sun did set ere wdl begun 

To shed Its influence on thy Inright career. 
Oh ! why should truest worth and genius pine 

Beneath the iron grasp of want and woe. 
While titled knaves and idk»t greatness shine 

In all the splendour fortune can bestow.** 

These lines are every way charaeteristle of Bums. Wo 
are at all times glad to be the means of rescuing from oUi- 
vion aught that may belong to the memory of the illus- 
trious dead ; and there is no one to whose memory wo 
are more anxious that Justice should be done than to that 
of Robert Bums. 



LITBRARY AND 8CIBNTIPIC 80CIBTIB8 OF 

BDINBUROH. 

wiaMxaiAN socimr. 

Saturday, 2Sd January, 
David Falcowxb, Esq., V.P., in the Cliair. 

JVesgn/,— Profismrs Jameson, Ritchie, Branton, Graham; 
Drs Gillies, John Aitken, Coldstream ; C. G. & Men- 

t«ath, Henry Witham, James Wilson, Torrie, Mark 

Watt, Stark, Adie, Esquires, &c &c 

Tuiax were read, 1st, ** Notices on Coal, under the New 
Red Sandstone near to Leicester, by Mr Faster ;** com- 
municated by Henry Witham, Esc^uire ; on which Pro- 
fessor Jameson made some observations, tending to prove 
that this position of coal strata is not so unfreouent as has 
beeii supposed ; and 2d, A paper " On the Circuhition of 
the Blooa in the Foetus, in Man and in the lower Animals," 
by Dr John Aitken. We regret that the utter impossibility 
or rendering the suk;)ects of these interesting communica- 
tions intelligible to our readers, unaided by the diagrams 
which accompanied the one, and the specimens which ac- 
companied the other, oUUres us to forq^ our intention of 
attempting a slcetch of their contents. 

Berore uie termination of the meeting, an experiment of 
a highly interesting nature was exhibited by Mr Reid. It 
had occurred to this gentleman, that If the heat given out 
by a small ball of 6ha&, exposed to the united actioo of osy. 
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gen and hydrogen gasn, in a state of ignition, were reflect- 
ed md oondenMd l^ween tnro concare polished surfiwxs, a 
-very powerful effect woiiM be produced. He accordingly 
tried tile experimenfai, and found that, by means of a ball 
of chalk, not lai^er than a small hazeUnut, objects were 
ignited in the focus of the opposite mirror, which, ceeieris 
mtribus, in ordinary experiments, required the use of a red- 
not iron ball, three or four inches in diameter. It will be 
r(iM>lIected by our readers, that about two years ago it was 
proposed (we think by Captain Drummond) to employ t^ 
intense light, created by the abov»>mentiooed process, in 
if^ht-honses during foggy weather. Mr Reid, in a second 
experiment on the present occadon, produced, with the a»> 
sintanee of a common light-house reflector, an effect of light 
Tirid and dazzlhig beymtd descriptioa. 



80CUTT or AMTIQUAAIVS. 

^ Monday, 25th January, 
Sir Gborge Mackbnzu in the Chair. 



.{Vvje?}/,— Profenor Brunton ; Drs Hibbert and Carson ; 
. Thomas Allan, James Skene, Donald Gregory, — — . 
Dennison, Esquires, &c. &c. 

Among other donations this evening presented to the So- 
dety, were some specimena of the Ancient Painting on the 
waUs of the Baths of Titus at Rome, from William Dyce, 
Esq., Associate of the Royal Institution. What follows 
k an extract from this letter of the donor, which accompa- 
nied the finigments :— ^ I am sorry that the fragments, finim 
their smallness, do not exhibit the character of ancient 
painting so fully as some I have had an opportunity of see- 
ing in this country ; but as there is nothing of the kind al- 
ready in the Museum, they may, perhaps, be thought wor- 
thy «f a place until some better specimens be procured. 
Such as they are, however, they are sufficiently interesting, 
and may serve, with the help of Vitruvins, to give us apretty 
correct notion of the manner in which the ancient BUunan 
fresco painting was executed; for between the age of 
Augustus (in which Vitruvius lived) and that of Titus, (In 
whose days the Baths were built,) there does not seem to 
have hem any great change, either in the style of the deco- 
rations of their houses, or in the manner of their execu- 
tion. This might be made to appear by a comparison of 
the remains of either age with those of the other, or 
by tracing the complete correspondence which is found to 
eocist between the rules laid down by Vitruvius and the 
practice followed by the artists of the days of Titus. Vi- 
truvius, like a true antiquarian, complains bitterly of the 
vitiated taste which prevailed among his countrymen at the 
period when he wrote. * They love,* says he, * to represent 
things which neither exist, nor can h&t nor have been.* 
< Pamting,* he continues, 'represents things which either 
exist or may exist ; but in these days subjects are painted, 
whose prototypes are nowhere to be pbserved in nature. 
For, instead of columns, we find reeds substituted ; instead 
of pediments, the stalks, leaves, and tendrils of plants. Can- 
delabra are made to support little temples, from the roofs of 
which branches sprint out, bearing absurd figures And 
again, we find other stidks bearing figures, some with human 
heads, others with heads of .'Iwasts. These new fashions 
have so much prevailed, that, for want of competent judges, 
true art Is little esteemed. How is it possible for a cande- 
labrum to support a horse, or for figures to grow on stalks?* 
&c &c I am sorry the fragments I have procured are too 
amall to exhibit specimens of this grotesque work alluded to 
and condemned by Vitruvius. Any one, however, who has 
seen the baths of Titus, can testify that the style of their 
decoration is precisely the same as that mentioned by Vi- 
truvius; or that, if any difference exists, it is, that the very 
fault pointed out by him, b carried, if possible^ to a greater 
excess. That the mode of execution was the same as that 
laid down by Vitruvius, will immediately appear if we 
compare his words with the appearances in the fragments. 
He says, that after the l>nms of a chamber are fixed, Greek 
reeds, previously bruised or pressed flat, are to be tied to 
them ; after which, various layers, or coats, of lime, are to 
be laid on^he first composed of lime, and v«*y coarse sand 
—the second of lime, and finer sand— the third of lime and 
fine sand, mixed with marble dust. The wall is then to be 
finished by three separate coatings of stucco and marble 
dust; on tne last of which, while wet, the colours, mixed 
'with size^ are to be laid« Aftei^ this, if any oolonr needt.to 



be kept from the action of the air, it is to be covered with ar 
mixture of Punic wax and oiL All these opn^iona tb« 
specimens exhibit sufficient! v well. On the laigest one, and 
some of the others^ impressions of the flattened reeda tnm.j 
be seen, as well as the various coatings of lime and stucco, 
increasing in fineness towards the troloored surface. The 
various twlours also clearly apjMar to have been pnt on be- 
fore the stucco had been cfry, from their having sunk Into 
it in some places more than one-tenth of an Inai,** 

The Secretary read the conclusion of Col. Miller's essay 
on the site of the battle of AfoTis Grampius, which contain- 
ed a naiTative of what the essayist believed to have been 
Agricula's movements during the subsequent part of the 
year in which it was fought. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE FAVOURITE ACTRESS. 
By Henry G. Bell 

*' But Is the syren happy, who Imparts 
A subtle raptare to a thousand hearts r* 

The triumph of the hour was past. She sat 

Alone within her chamber, and she leant 

Her pale cheek on her soft fair hand. The applause 

Of gather*d hundreds died into an echo ; 

Pass'd from her face the flush of many thoughts. 

And from her eye the light of conquest fled. 

She wore the same rich dress, and on her brow 

Sparkled the many-gemm*d tiara still ; 

Yet these but made her look more desolate^ 

And ill contrasted with the glistening tear 

Which came uncheck*d, as if it were a fViend. 

Long thus she sat, till suddenly she raised 

Her drooping head, and flinging back the vreaHh 

Of her rich chestnut locks, that thickly feU 

In clust'ring ringlets o*er her shaded face^ 

She tum*d to where her lute in silence lay. 

And passing o*er the strings her gentle hand, 

She woke to melody the dormant tones ; 

And these the words that mingled with the strain t—m 

Proud heart of mine ! thy pride gives way. 

When there is none to see ;— 
The grief, so long repress*d, flows forth. 

And it is well for thee ! 
I could not live unless I shed 

Such welcome tears as these ; 
Even in the spring-time of my days, 

My very soul would fVeese 
Beneath that mockery of light 
Which gives no heat — averts no blight ! 

The light of what the world callayame — 

On woman's path a curse, 
Than dull insensibility-- 

Than thoughtless folly worse. 
O ! why should I have ever sought 

For what I value less 
Than even the saddest thought that haiuta 

My spirit's loneliness ? 
Why stoop to court the vulgar crowd 
For what I scorned when 'twas bestow'd ! 

I was the same that I am now 

Before I sought their bar, — 
The same — save that my heart's best chorda 

Have suffered many a jar ; 
And paltry cares and jealousies 

Have folio w'd in my track. 
And many a fresh warm hope has fled, 

That never can come back ; 
And what was new, and pleased at first. 
Has, like a foam^bell, shone «a4 burst ! 
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A»d DOW it iii a weary thing, 

Wbstc'cr ny mood may be. 
To ape my former self, and strat, 

In wretched mimicry, 
Tbroagh parts in which I cannot feel 

As once I used to feel, 
And where my highest aim is now 

With cold art to conoeal 
TIr seom wHh which my smiles are sold 
For heaitkas pfraise, or worthleas gold. 

There have been those I wish'd to pleaat, 

Whoae siai^ glance of fifaise ' 
I held more dear tliaa all the shouts 

Assembled crowds might raise ; 
Bat eren they hare loofc*d on me 

As on a gaudy show, 
And though my mental gifts to them 

Jn brighter hues might glow, 
Thoy saw — approved — and then pass'd by— - 
FcrgettiDg me, v^th scarce a s^gh. 

And there was one round whom my heart 

In all its passion twined ; — 
I lored him for the noble thoughts 

That glitter*d in his mjnd, — 
I loT«d him for his keener sense 

Of all I stroretodo, 
And in his presence fHt my soul 

Its earliest powers renew ; 
Eren from his looks I caught roy tone. 
And play*d for him — for him alone ! 

A wild and feverish dream ! 'Tis past ;-^ 

He is another's now ; 
Yet I have worn this very night 

Upon my aching brow 
The wreath of pearls I had from him, 

And which be knew full well 
I iralued more than all my gems — 

More than I cared to tell ; 
I wish he Icnew how throbs to-night 
The brow where gleams their silver}' light. 



he saw my hot pale cheek. 

Nor he alone, hut all 
Who scarce a little hour age, 

Before the curtain's fall, 
Beheld me in the glittering scene— 

A form of smiles and light, 
Aa if mjr heart could know no care. 

My day could have no night^-^ 
I wish they saw me now — for I 
Aa sick of this wild mummery ! 

Would that my name had died away 

Upon th<rlipa of men, 
And that my voice and form had pass*d 

Fr6m out their memory's ken ! 
Would that no higher impulse e'er 

Had tempted me to seek 
The fame that hai made dim my eye, 

And paled my burning cheek ! 
Alas ! alas ! am / the thing 
Whose entrance makes the high roofs ring ! 

She ceaaed, and in the silence nought was heard 
But the deep sob, that would not be repress'd. 



THB TO UNO LAWYSR'8 801.1I.OQUY. 

'< Whst I besr of their hsrdshtps, their tortures, and grasas. 
Is alinoct enough to draw pity trom stones.** 

Cowpsa's Pity for Poor Afrteans. ^ 

DiscoKsoLATK besids his briefless desk, ^ 

Toung Wordsby sat, and moumfnlly he dosed 
His portly Erskine, while, with heavy heart, ? 
. Thusyee-lingly without a^e, he spoke ; — 
** Farewell ! a long fiurewell to all my law-books I -, 
This land of unpaid wigs for me no moire 
Hath charms or welcome. — Lo ! my empty porssy 
More hideous than a bare-rlbVd skeleton, 
Beckons me far away. On Monday last ; 

Six youths, led onward by the cheerful sound 
Of coming fees, tinkling like distant music. 
Their trials in the eivil law did pass ; 
Six more on Tuesday ! — Hast thou, Jupiter ! 
No earthquake, no fell Mlt, no pestilence ? 
Why not beneath the crowded Outer- House 
Dig out a yawning gulf to swallow Skene, 
Cockbum ajd Jeffrey, Cranstoun and Monoreiff ? 
Or, if thy mercy Interposes, why 
Wilt thou not send us a reviving shower 
Of rich litigious clients from the moon ? 
And must I rend you from my heart, ye dreama 
Of white cravats and sweeping treble gowns ? ^ 
No longer most I pant for the keen war, 
Where foes are floor'd by words of giant size, i 

Or cut in pieces by a Latin saw ? 
My sweet Louisa, too ! — must all our hopes 
Vanish as quickly as a city feast ? 
Must we not marry, love, as once we plann'd* . [ 
Purchase a house in Queen Street or the CresceBt,» 
And keep a carriage ! — Eheu f Well-a^^y ! 
Hold forth a fan to ward a thunderbolt, ' 

With pasteboard dam up Niagara's flnod. 
Bind with a cobweb Captain Barclay's bands, [ 
Set snails to hunt the Alpine antelope, 
Dissolve an iceberg In a crucible. 
Shout loud enough to fHght the antipodes. 
Take a boil'd pea to shoot an elephant, 
Put Patrick Robertson in Jeffrey's fob. 
Saddle a mouse to carry Colonel Teesdale ;-^ 
And when all these are done nil these and more--«* 
Then hope that lore will link itself with Uw ! 
Farewell ! — I would not go, but cruel fate 
Has a writ out against me, and I must. 
Alas ! my heart fklls like an English bank ! 
My spirits sink far lower than the funds ! i 

Relentless Fate ! had any but thy^ 
Been plaintiff in this stem unnatural suit, 
I might have gatn'd the cause, and prospei^d yet,—- . 
But now I yield, for thou nonsultest all !" 

G. M. 



LITERARV CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



CoHSTABLs's Misc8i.LAHTi^Ws nndtntsad thst the fbUowing 
oew works aie prepsrlog for CoottoblBrs MisoeUsiiy: 1st, Memoirs 
of the Irish Rebellions, inchidlnff the History of Ireland, fhnn its 
flzst iBTssion by the Engtish, tlU the Union widi Great Britain hi 
1800, by Jdhn M«Caul, Esq. M. A., of Trinity College. Dublin t 
9d, History of Modem Greece, and the Ionian Islands; including a 
Detailed Account of the late Revolutionary War, by Thomas 
Kslghlley. Esq. audunr of " Fairy Mythology,* Ac. ; 3d, A Journey 
through the Southern Provinces of France, the Pyrenees, and Swif* 
serland, by Derwent Conway, author of •• A Tour through Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark,** dec 

The Rev. Dr IngUs, of the Old Grey Friars Churdi, Edinburgh, is 
prepsriog for publioalkn, a VhMHeaUoa of Christian Faitii, addressed 
to those who, bdleviaff ta God, do not believe in Jesus Christ, whom 
he hath ssot 

The Nanatlve of the War In Germsay and Frsnce, trom the pen 
of Loid Londoodsrry, so loag snnouaeed, is nearly rrsdy for publl- 
fiMpo. Thissscapflwarfcordwnoftle •othovwiUeontsta.weuft. 
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^tentand. • variety of Court AneodoCai and Mnottnctoploi, which re- 
liare th« drynctt of military detail, and All up the intervals of ar- 
mistice and negotiations, such as splendid reviews, ftstivals, and halls. 

Mr Murray ift preparing tat publicaUon a series of Landscape Illus- 
trations of the Poems of LoKD Btron, to be eograve«i in the most 
finished style, after drawings by the noat eminent arttats. 

Convenatioas with Lord Byron on Relifioo, held in Cei haknia. 
a short time previous to his Lordship's death, by the lOe James 
Kennedy, M.D. of H.B.M. Medical Staff, la annoonead. 

Notices of the Brasils in 18fK.9, by the Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D. 
are aanouneed. Also* by the same publiriiers, Chronleles of a 
School-room, by Mrs S. C. HaU t and The Three Historiea, by Misa 
^ewabvry. 

We understand that Mr Riehard Howitt is pfeparinf for publica- 
tion The Count and Priaoeas, a Tale ftom Boecaodob Antediluvian 
Sketdies, and other Poems. 

The Rev. Hobart Caunter ia preparing for publication a poem en- 
titled. The Island Bride, with an lUustratioo by Martin. 

Three of Wilkie's paintingB are now engraving on a large scaler- 
The Chdsaa Pensloaers, The Parish Beadle, and the Seottiah Wed- 
ding. The last is in the hands of Mr Stuart, the engnver, hi Edin- 
burgh, who, we believe, was selected by Mr Wilkle himself. We 
have seen the print, so lar as it has yet gone, and think it jnomiaes 
▼ery favourably. 

Captain Olasooek has nearly rmdy fbr publieatkm Talcs ot a Tar, 
embracing auttieBtie and intatcsting details of the oelebnted mutiny 
at Spithead. 

Mr Atherrtone Is about to publish hia aaoond volume of the Fall 
of Nineveh. 

The author of the C<rflcglaM is preparing a new work, to be enti- 
Cled Talea <a the Five Senses. 

Mr Bannister, the bite Attomcy-Geoeral of New South Wales, Is 
piepariiig an Enquiry into the best means of preventing the Destmo* 
tlon of the Aborigines, usually incident upon settHng new colonies. 

Mr F. W. H. Bayley annrwinwa Four Years* Residaocein the West 
Indies. 

We observe that a Frendi traaslatioii of Moore*s Lifb of Lord 
Byron was to appear In Paris at the same time with the London edi- 



Tbere are as many periodicals In Gennany as there are hours in 
the year. The prolific soil which brinfs these ephemera into being, 
gives birth at times to i^oduetloos of a more durable and attractive 
form ; and of thto nature is a new periodical styled the Comet, edited 
by the ce l eb iate d Herlasaon. 

The learned Jurisconsult, J. D. Meyer of Amsterdam, Is about to 
publish his View of Legldatlon In Europe, which ha has condensed 
within the mmpass of three hundred pagea. It ia written in the 
French language ; but our readers will be pleased to laam, that he 
is occupied simultaneously in the preparation of an English version. 

The Practical Planter, contafaiing directions for the planting of 
waste lands, and management of wood, by Thomas Cruiduhanks, 
•Forester at Coraston, is announced. 

Ma WaaTMAcorr.— A paragraph has appeared in some oi the 
newspapers, stating that Mr Wastmacott, the celebrated sculptor, 
ftom London, is at present in Edinburgh. This is not the case. A 
brother of Mr Wcstmaoott has been resident here forsome.tiroe, and 
has recently turned his attention to sculptura also. Among several 
fielicitously executed busts, he ha« Just finished one of Miss Jarman. 
which we have seen, and are glad to be able to report very fkvour- 
ably of it. 

. Maa HanAaa.— As a spceimen of the horrid nonsense whidi oo- 
casionally appean fai newspapers, we take the foltowhig paragraph 
ftom a respectable provincial paper :— '< Mrs Hemans is both young 
and beautlAil. In her recent visit to Scotland, none appeared more 
enrprised or embarrassed than Mn H. at the honours which awaited 
her. Sir Walter Soott felt some restraint in her presence, and ex- 
erted himself to show hto reading! while Mr Jefflrey, awed by the 
lady's presence, dropt oo one knee, and solemnly impressed a kiss 
upon her trembling hand. Sudi are the fksdnatioos of a superior 
mind, when it eomes allied with a pleasing ftmn.'* If this bemeant 
for wit. it is very poort and if for truth, it contains a very small 
sprinkling of it The writer is evidently totally unacquainted with 
tile lady of whom he speaks. P oss ess ing as she does, in no common 
degree, varied and brilliant powers of oonvemtion, Mn Hemans 
would herself smile at the Idea of oveawing Sir Walter Soott» or of 
bringing Mr JelAey to her foet. 

dkaMAN EC8TA8Y.— A ncw historical and horoloal ballet. In five 
acts, called •' Cesar In Egypt." has been produced at Vienna. A 
German Journal, speaking of Its eflbct on the audience, says, '• The 
tpeeiatortjloaied in a tea of rapture (tJT 

Jouaaav or Diacovaav lavo ApaicA.— Continual Crilures only 
•eem to increase the desire to exptore Central Africa t and wMlst the 
Landen seek the Niger from the western coaat, a young Indian Ofll. 
ear (Mr Henry WelTord) is about to sail for Egypt, and proceed 
thence to Sennaar, the Bakr-al-AMad, aAd Mountains of the Moon. 
ttom which point he will penetrate through theunaxplofadeowNries 
vestward to tht lake Tnd, nCaaing eUhsr by way of the €Md 



Coast, Timbuctoo, or the DaserL He goes quite akme, in the 

ume of a Desert Arab i and wiU travel with the greater (iMrUity ftum 
his knowledge of Baatem mannfw and langui^ra. He Is only Si 
years of age. 

Fiaa Aara— We observe that an Exhibition of Paintings and 
Works of Art is about to be opened at Dumfries. There was one 
got up there a year or two ago, under the patronage of the county 
gentlemen, by the spirited exertkms of Mr Dunbar. «culptar, one of 
the roost active members of the Carlisle Academy. The present Ex- 
hibition Imnder the same manaircment. We observe, with Interest, 
the struggle to diflWe through the vhole country a leDsh for the 
beauties of Art, by means of provincial exhibitions. We shall keep 
an eye upon that of Dumfries, and shall be most happy to hear of 
Its success. 

ExniamoK op AaciawT PAiimiroa.— The DIreeton of the la- 
stitutloo are busy getting up an Exhibition of the Works of die An- 
cient Masters. Naamyth has been travelling with a view to procure 
contributions, and paekagea are daily arriving at the Biiildii«oa the 
Mound. I'he Exhibition, we understand, will epen cariv next 
UMmh. We are glad of this { for. if the Exhibitions of Paintings by 
our modem Artists, serve to keep up a spirit of generous emulatian 
among them, and to bring their merits foiriy before the public ibe 
ExhiMtian of what has been done by the mightier splrito of former 

days, serves to enlaige and ennoble the taste both of Amataun and 
Artists. 

T^lkra/rieo/ Go«Kp.»AU the London eriticB are disappointed at Misa 
KemUe having dioeeu so poor a part as that of EarpAnula, in .opoor 
a play as Murphy's *« Grecian Daughter.'* for her third character. 
She does not appear likely to add much to her laurels by It. Her 
nextpartlstobelaeMb. fai the '« Fatal Marri^fc" Keaaiastffl 
at Drury Lane, where •• Henry V." and •• Rlehea*— a play altered 
ftom Mas8inger's«<CltyMad8aB» -are in rehearsal for him. Hmry 
F. Is a c h araater Kami has often played in the provinces, but never 
before a London audience.— Laporte and Ckmp are about to open 
the English Opera House with a Frandi company.— The Kind's 
Theatre b also about to open. MaUbran is to be the prima Amna. 
— -Sontag has taken her forewell of the Parisian sti«ei and Caradori 
Allan teat present in Venice, where she has been received with the 

greatest applauaa— The author of *' The Devil's Elixix" is prepsring 
an Easter piece for Covent Garden ; and ha has also a new force in 
rehearsal, with music by RodwdL— Report says that a bsronefs lady 
is about to make heriMa/ as LadvMacbelh, on account of fomUy 
embarrassments. The protaslon Is Ukely to become arlsiocratSoal 
in time;— a lord's wife belongs to It already.— Macready hm been 
performing at Portsmouth.— Dowton has been playtng the HypoeriU 
in Dublin.— Barton has been starring it In Glaigow.— Miss Jarman 
has been whining golden opinions hi Dundee. Perth, and Aberdeen. 
—Mathews takes his benefit this evenlnf. He has drawn exeeOent 
houses, and been aa much liked as ever. Besides his Monotogura, he 
has appeared In four new pieces.—" Monsieur Maltet,"— •• Before 
Breakfost,"— "The May Queen. *»-and "Love laughs at Balllflk.** 
AU these are forces, andnooeof them worthy of Mathewtf^—Yeatcr. 
day the Theatre was dosed on aeeount of the Theatrical Fund Din- 
ner.— We are to have Braham next 



WuKLT List or Pektormancks. 

Jan. 23-^. 

Sat. ThenmeCtrcHil,^Bep>nBrealifktU 

MoMW A Trip to America, ^ The Ma^ l^meetu 

Tcaa. The Home OraM^i^BtforeBreal^fkML 

Wan. ^ Trip to America, The May Queen, ^ The Tme^thCakei, 

Tatma. The Home CireuU, Love LaMghtaiBaU^ffk,ii Do, 

Fai. (Theatre dosed.) 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa have foUen into anrean with several poets, whose votamea He 

upon our table ; but we piomlse that they duU all be reviewed next 

weeK. 

An Extract fhxn the Note Book of Baron Bisscn in our next Also 
"The Actor of All Work.**- We hn ve to return our thanks to the 
Editor of the Garlislr Polriol for his polite attention, and shall be 
glad to reodve the communications he promises.— The notice of 
" Domestic Life and other Poems" cannot be inserted, aa we faitend 
to express our own opinion of the work.— A packet for " A* B, C * 
liesatourPublidier's. 

Upon a second reading, the " Effiision to AUm Craig," though spi- 
rited, appean unequal —We shall not be able to fiodromi for the 
foUowing poems :—" A Cataffotical Epistle by a Quaker, to a certain 
ultra orihodox Doctor,"-" The Weaveira Bundle, a Parody on Loid 
UlUn's Daughter,"-" Song for the NtwhaTea Bum^i Chib.' 
•« Unai to a Youi* Lady." 
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EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS, 

4Tb» Originebof vhleh lie with the Publisher*.) 
From Sir WaUer Scott, Bart. 

- Edlnbunh. 14th November, 18S9. 
•• I an ■racii erstifled br the siffht of the Portreit of Robei t Bums. 

I WW tterdistlnguithedPoet only once, and that manv years tlncet 
and biiaff a b^ marlMroriikeoeMe*, and rerolleetor of iboas. I ahoiild. 

laaev flvdiBary case, haw hftiltated toollbr en opfnioo upoe the re> 

•neciaUy as I make no pretensions to iudgeof the Fine 

Burns WW so remarkable a roan, that his lieetures rero^n 

on aay rotad m if I had seen him only yesterday; and 1 

heaitate toreeognlse this portraitai a striking reseroblanos 

..jt, Khoueh It hadbecn prssnted to roe amid a whole exhi- 

I will accept of the inscription which you teU roe the Pn>- 

laaead putting to the ED«raTing. asa great honour. 

*^^ ^ WALT&R SCOTT." 

From Mrs Bums, 
- Bun^ Street. DumMes, 4th Nofv. 18». 
. m^ requested to giire my opmion rcoardiog the Portrait of my 
IsichiHband. painted 1^ Peter Taylor. I was not aware that ano- 
ther original Portrmlt had been taken but the one in my possetsion 
by Nennyth; but after seeing thb one, I here no hesitation io sla^ 
ti^aybelicrtliaKitisoriginaL The likeoess to the upper part of 
Shi is very striking. JEAN BURNS." 

From John Stfme, Etq. 

•< MlUbrae. near Dumfries, 4th Not. 18S9. 
* "IcoasidcrtliettlLenessTenrfalthfbL The nose, eyei, and brow, 
sreparticnlarly weU delmeatedt but the lower part of the ^ is 
faffthaa the Poet's was when I knew him. JOHN 8 YMB.** 
From Mtm Tkomton, Dumfriis^/ormtrfy Jiiias Jen 

" Dumfries, 5th November, 18f 9. 
• I am miite setisllsd that the Picture is a correct, and even itri- 
kkM IttcMSs of Burns. 1 reeognlicd it in a moment i wU. 1 mutt 
■nltrcodls to my mind emnpletely theapp^aranesof tbePoe^wtth 
vfeom I mm intimately aiquaiotcd durine the Utter yeart of hto lire. 
1 prefer it greatly to Mr Nasmyth*s Portraiu Indeed, there can be 
aomciuo. hat It is the better of the two. After Mr Bums got into 
taadbeakh. he wm thinner about the k>wer part of the ikce } but still 
ItfaoCepmioD that the Ukracss. even to this respstt,murt have 
bsoa cornet at the time it was taken. JANET THOMSON." 
From David Bridges, Jun, Eq. 
•*% Bank Street, Edinburgh, 18th November, 18f9. 
•• la refrrenoe to the Portrait of Bums, I beg to mention, that my 
Binn^iwsnrn with the Poet was Umltcd to the lav four years of his 
Srhia Picture was painted in 1786, when Bums wm in full vi- 
aawt but. in my opinion, it cxhiUts a strong likeness of him in his 
^^ Its. and unouestionablT is the best Portrait of Bums I 

,^ unqueswu-oij » ^ BRIDGES, Jun." 

From Charka Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Etq, 
•• 95, Prince's Street, Edinburgh, 18th Novembw. 18». 
" Ton deiire me to give my opinion i» the Portrait of Bums you 
time ego sent to me. I thiok it extremelylike him. and that 
on be no doubt about its authentkity. The first tiine I saw 
..««a. was ahoffUy after he wrote the letter to my listher, printedin 
DrCwrric'seditkmofhisworkst he was then older-looking than his 




CHA8. KIRKPATRICK SUARPE." 
Frwii Peter Hill, Esq. 
-«f, Hope Street, Edtoburgh, 81st Oct^, 18». 
•• 1 bcs to return to you the Portrait of my old IHend Robert 
Banand feel much pleesure in having seen it. In the oplniun of 
kolh Mrs HOI and myself, the picture bears a strong resemManoe to 
the P*»et, such as he was when he first visited E^olwgrh. ^^^^^ 

FnmMuBlhadop, daughter of the PoeCs esteemed friend. 
•* Albany Ptaoe, Dumfries, ith Nuvember, I8S9. 
• Mtae DmUop was in the habit of seeing the Poet frequently, f^oni 
tetimeof his first publication at KUmomock. tlU the time of his 
dctfk. and his was not aface to be forgotten. Yet, since then. It has 
Mtbacn plaeed so brightly befoxBh^ • mtnd'seye/ as onopenlnf 
Ike has contaiiilng this PoriralU'* 



From Mrs Madehose, ( Clarinda*) 

«• 14. Calton HiO. Edbiburgfa, SSthOetober, ISfS. 

*' I TStnra you the fine Portrait of Bums, taken fkoro die Ulb b|r 

the kte Mr Peter Taykn-, his eariy friend. In my opinion, H ia the 

DMist striking likeness of the greet Poet I have ever seen ; end I lar 

ttils with the more confidence, having a perfeet rceullectian of h% 

AGNES MACLEHOSE.* 



iSiiiioe the above Testi mo nials were obtained, the Publisherk 
have beat /avowred with the following conmnmicatiom 
from one qf whom Scotland majf justly be proud — Tha 
Ettrich Shepherd — which, as it is stronafy corroborative 
not onfy ofdiefdithfubiess of Tayhfs aheness ofBums^ 
hut of its authenticity, they subjoin : — 

" Mount Bcnger, November fT, I8S9. 
*' Gentlemen.— Observing that I am meniionedin the Edinburok 
LiTBRART Journal, as havlne some rerainitcence about the late 
Mr Taylor's picture of Bums, I deem it incumbent on me to state all 
that I leonUect about it, which certainly ia of some avail, should 
thsre be any doubu about die originality of the portralL 

<* On the f6th of January, 181S, 1 wassentfor to Mr Gray's honest 
at St Leon«rd*s. wheie I fotmd him and Mr Alnslie. Mi Gilbert 
Bums, a Mr Sroith, and leveral others, all busy ooosolting how best 
to get a sight o*" an original Portrait of Bums, said to be th«n in 
Edinburgh. I laughed at the ounoeit, believing it to be a hoax, and 
some fklr copy from NasmTth*s \ not thinking it possible that a por- 
trait iif our great lyrical Bard oould have so long been concesJed^ 
after every thing relsiing to him had been ransacked to the founded 
tlon. Mr Gray, however, bed learned the whole history of thd 
thiitf, andie.a«suredusofthetnithof it* hot at the same time add- 
ed, that the widow.lady to whom it belonged had, of late years, re- 
f^Mcd even to sAow it to any person, and that the only posrible way 
of attaining our purposSf was to mike interest with Miis Dudgeon, 
s young lady, a relation, who lived with Mrs Taylor. Mr Gray had 
already been off In search of Miss Dudgeon, but bed missed her t hq^ 
however, learned that she was to be at such a houses at sueh a time, 
that day. I. having met Miss Dudgeoo sevaiai times in oompanv 
with Mrs Isett and the late Mrs Brunton, went along with Gray, ana 
we found the lady. At first she said ti was in vain over lo ask its but 
when we mentinned the name of Mr Gilbert Bums. Miss Oudgeoo 
said that altered the case materially : f r such wns Mrs Taykir\ ?•« 
neration for the raemury of the Bsrd. that the very curiosity to sea 
his brother would ensure our receiition, and she desiicd us to come 
at two. and she would ensure us a right <^ the picture. 

«* We aoeordinglv went at the hour, and who the gentlemen were 
beside those mentioned I cannot reecdlect, but I uow there were 
either six or seven <d Bum^s per wnal aoquaintances. I think llr 
John Morrison was one. And in a little neat house, up one stair in 
West Register Street, there we found mir clcrroai and Mrs Taykir» 
a •teoent widow-lady, past middle life. She was retiring and diflident 
in her manner, and woke but little. The first thing uie did was to 
ask, * who of us was toe brother of Bums?' Mr Gray bade her find 
that out; 
soon 

looking m his Csoe, said. * is this no him r She was rather proU'i 
having made the discovery so soon; and when Mr Gray asked by 
what natures she kuew him, she replied, « She would soon show him 
thatr andukingakeyoutofapiivaiedrawer. she opened an upper 
leaf of a clothes press t fir««m that she took a lltUe box. and ham that 
she took a portrait of Bums, careAilly rolled up In silver paper. It 
was kitpkat slae. halMengih, with buckkkin breeches, blue coat, and 
broad high-crowned bat. Mr Gray at first fight exclaimed. • QV>. 
rious! Glorious! Bums every inch I Evety fSnture I Mis Taylor, 
that is quite a treasure.' Mr Ainalle made some remarks about the 
mouth. Mr Gilbsrt Bunu said, * It is psrticulariy like Robert in the 
form and air t with regard to venial faults, I care not* These were 
hisfirstwords. or very near them. He looked lung and fondly at it* 
and listened with earnest attention to Mrs Tavlor's relation of its 
execution. She said, * Mr Bumsand Peter had been in alarge party 
•ver night, end that Bums,<^ his own aeoMd. had attached himsefif 
very mudi to hei huriiand,— for he never wantit tlie good heart and 
the good humour, poor fsllow t That on parting, Peter invited the 
Poet to breakfkst Che next day. He came, and that very day the 
ptirtrait «raa begtm after breakfast \ Bums having sat an hour to the 
ariiit. He came a second ddy to breakfast, and sat an hours anda 
third day. which being the 1 .st day Bums had to spare, he had to sit 
rather long, and Mr Taylor caused her (Mrs Taylo#) tooMne in «nd 
chat with the Poet.' She related to Mr Gilbert Bums a number of 
his brother's seyings at these intervlewa, Imt they were about people 
I did not know, and have fbrgot them. They were of no avaiL 

•« All that I ean say of the portrait is, that th-wgh I knight it 
hardly so finished a picture as Nasmyth's. I could see titumUy like- 
ness in it which I ooiuld not discern m the other. I had been aocp*- 
tomed to see old Mrs Bums in Closebum church every Sabbath-day, 
for years, alsoa sister o( the Bard's, who was married there, and Gu- 
ben Boms wss present. Taylor's pletute had a family Ukenett to 
them all. To the youngest sister it had a particular likeness It is 
as like one of Gilbert Bums's sons, and very like Gilbert himself in 
the upper part of the face. I took a long and scmtinldng Iq^ ot 
(Mlbctii md the (dcture. It Is curious thei I could not help a#Bcia- 
tlng Wordsworth in the family likeness with the two brothers. Gilbert 
was very like him, fUily as like as lo Roberts but, to use a bad 
Iridsm. had the one been his father, and the other his mother, be 
would have been deemed very like th«n tiuth. The impresskm of the 
whols party was. In a general senses that Mr Taylor's picture was a 
fkee, bold, and striking likeness of Bums. Mrs Taylor wouM never 
let it out of her own hand, but she let us k>ok at it as long as we 
liked, and Mr Gilbert Burns tesufied him elf particularly gratified. 
As I state nothing but simple faets, you are at liberty to give publU 
city to any part of this letter you diooset and 1 remain, dear sink 
yottia most truly. *• JAMES UOOQ. 

^« 7b Ifesffs ONM<aM^# C^ Aftetofi*.*' 



* wno oi us was loe orouirr oi nums r Mr uray oaoe oer nna 

out; and although the room was small and rather crowded, she 

fixed on Gilbert Bums, and laymg her hatd on his aim, and 

ing in his face, said. * Is this no him ?' She was rather proU'l of 
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THS ITUDINT OF SPRBCHINBURQ 

An 
THB LIVIHO POSTS OP GREAT BRITAIK. 

It was aboot Um middle of a moonless n\ghi^ in the 
winter of 18S9-30, tliat a younji lawyer, residing in tlie 
SfiendidI city of Spredienborg, was slowly making his 

tliroagh the deserted and glimmerinf 
He had spent the evening la a party, oonoentra- 
ting in itself a great proportion of the hilarity and wit of 
that learned dty^a wii and hilarity which, as Mrs 
Malap rg p naigbt ex p r ess herself have been long and 
Jaslly ezttngnlahed. Mosie and poetry, the last soljeets 
ef canve r s ntion, naturally enough engrossed his thoughts. 
Hb hrain, at the same time, laboured under the inflow 
cnoe of certain potations, not immoderate, but undoubt- 
edly any thing rather than thin ; his heart expanded with 
kiadlincas to erery person and thing, and ideas flowed in 
open him irith a rapidity and pleasure completely inex- 
■ressihlti, hot attended with an incoherence and abeurdit^ 
Mr whi^ he, at the moment, found it utterly impo* 
Bible to neoouAl. Every attribute of poetry, and more . 
particnlariy of the mnsieal art, floated through his ima- 
g inal ia i i in a perfect chaos of delight, and even oommu- 
nioitad to bis wavering eye-sight a sympathy with their 
An immense shspeless road-way of earth, 
a deep valley in the heart of the city, ap- 
feared to transform itself into the case of an enormous 
vialeocello ; and a gigantic column, towering in the oentre 
of a handsome square, presented itself in tiM lamentable 
gaSse of a basoon, wanting the mouth-piece. At last, on 
cadeavooring to ascertain his locality, he found the un- 
dertaking emnpletdy beyond his powers, and quietly re* 
signing himsslf to his fiste, sat down on a flight of door- 
steps, wrapped in sage meditation on human error and 



The moon shone bright, and allowed him to see that 
he stood on a low terrace, which overhung a beautiful 
and extensive garden, disposed with a variety of features 
and richness of grouping, ajqiroaching to tliat of natu- 
ral s ce nery ; hot he had scsixely time even for wonder 
at his sudden Introduction to the scene, when a grave- 
le a ki ng person stepped forward, and accosted him, — *' I 
esogratulate you, sir, on the honourable choice of which 
yon hare been made the olject.** — ** Be good enough to 
frplain yonrself,*? interrupted the young gentleman, some- 
what abniptly, and with the fretfulness which seizes a 
philoaophical mtnd on discovering that it has got beyond itt 
depth. " With muoh pleasure,** answered the attendant, 
hawing with all the polished suavity of MomuMr le co^/U 
deaf, in the diswical French tragedies : " you have been se- 
leeted to witness and report to tlie world one of the most 
dtraordinary occurrences of the day, — a musical perform- 
ance by tb tsi British poets who have had the principal 
share In modelling tht taste of the present age. You have, 
ef ooane, heard with interest of certain animadversions 
thi aw u oat. In the course of last winter, against the mi^ 
ikal diraetloo of the Opcra>house in our English capi* 
tsl?" — " I am a Sprechtnbafy advooatei** replied the 



young maB» with some warmth. " True,** said the other; 
** and, conssqnently, a person of flne taste and universal 
information; — my question was needlen. Ton are to un- 
derstand then, that the poets have been in a peculiar da»> 
gree intereeted by theee circumstances. Having, accord- 
ingly, from all quarters of the island, assembled to-night 
in the secluded nook where we now are, they are imme» 
diately to make trial of their own musical skill ; and, in 
case of a favourable result, a deputation is to set off for 
London, to offer their services to Slgnor Bochsa, and 
poform for the season in the orchestra.** The lawyer 
stood astonished. ** WeH,** said he, on recovering word% 
" how comee it that we in the literary world have not 
heard a syllable ooocemlng this strange speculation?** 
The senior answered, with an air full of meaning, ** The 
whole aiiSdr Is intended to be kept a profound secret; 
the strangers have all arrived incog, and if you wara 
to-morrow to meet and question any of them on the sub- 
ject, you would probably be assured that the whole is no- 
thing more than a foolish quiz of some would-be-witty 
writer in Blackwood or the Literary JommaV* 

As he spoke, he led the'way dawn the terrace staircass^ 
and they passed rapidly through the more regular quar- 
ter of the garden, while the bewildered visitor looked 
round in not unpleasJng wonder at the beautlee of the 
ground. Green squares, marble fountains, shady avenueiy 
an were eeattered round; rural lodges and moonlight co> 
lonnades shone in the dlstaaea; and smoc»th banks and 
hollows wafted the ddidons fragrance of their clustered 
flowers. Gradually the scenery became wilder, and the 
dissimilar elements of the most picturesque landspapea 
Mended together In masses of magnificent irregularity. 
The course of waters began to be heard through the trees, 
and tangled brooks to gleam out trmxk between the richly 
green hlilorks, beyond which the vistas were doeed by flr- 
shaded ranks of hlUs. As they advanced, the woods were 
more and more colossal, and alternately exhibited thicker, 
abysees of gloom, or opened upon steep, rocky, and ver- 
dant chasms in the mountainous sidee of the romantle 
delL They continued ascending, till, amidst thickela 
entwined with shrubs and creeping plants, and darklj 
over-arched by wall-like dlflE^ the guide suddei^ paused, 
and pointed to a path winding by the comer of a pro- 
jecting rock which boss like a barrier before them. 

The sounds were those of a violin stamped and bowed 
with the skill, so rarely ta be met with, whldioukes that 
difficult instmment the most delightful of any. The air 
was one, lireathing in refined melody the genuine Inspi- 
ration of those ancient jears when IVttrlotism raised her 
standard of the silver cross, — when haughty Chivsify 
plunged his war-steed Into the fray, — and Romaooelooked 
forth frx>m her grey hermit-tower on. haunted vaUeys and 
dark sepulchral woods. The temper it excited was the 
stirring and ngoicing one which makes the soul go bound- 
ing on hs way like die bark before the western gale. Yet 
in the strain which now rose from its strings, a deeper 
and loftier spirit often mingled ; while, in the light ehM- 
tic I— amrss of the ancient Seettlsh poetry. It poured 
forth a rash of feuad* which those old itastara of tha 
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art might have loved to hear. The oommeneement of the 
muaie had a nrlld and, eapematoral meanimg, as if its 
theme were some tale of early enchantments and deeply- 
belieyed appearances of fear ; a melody dark as if bor- 
rowed from the dim haze of the place which witnessed it, 
and flashing with a fitful splendour like that which alone 
illuminated the spot — the darting and yanishing light of 
the meteor-streamers of the north. And as the sky-lit 
flames revealed ^impses of the green and diff-eneircled 
amphitheatre, the air sank into a calmer tone, and, in long- 
drawn fits of harmony, embodied the purest delight in the 
■UfUng moods of nature^ durms, and the most Uvely 
perceptions of their poetical qualities and associathms. But 
there was still a further height to try ; and those bursts 
of warlike enthusiasm which had occasionally kindled 
through the serener light of the former song, augured well 
of the strength which was to luxuriate in full-grown free- 
dom amidst the deafening clamours of the battle-field. 
The notes rose, and the wonder was, that the familiar in- 
strument could be made to utter tones of such varied, power- 
ful, and elevated music, alternately booming with the 
thrilling beat of the drum, and piercing like the shrill 
blare of the trumpet, through the quivering ear and the 
beating and glowing heart. Now was heard the deep and 
BtiHy tramp of distant armies, — ^npw, as they neared, the 
hum of swords and the dashing of armour united in rou- 
sing harmony, till the charging hosts dashed together as 
the flooded river leaps upon the sea, and the fierce exul- 
tation of the combat was imaged in a long and tempestu- 
ous sweep of music, free as the race of the winter-blast, 
and mi^estic as the echoed thunder in the darkened vale. 
With throbbing veins and eyes flashing ardour through 
their filling tears, the listener drank in the strain ; and, 
as he half sprang forward to join the fancied fight, felt as 
if he could himself, at that moment, like the Poet*s own 
MAaMiON, have looked gladly from the bed of death on 
the march of his victorious banner, and collected his ener- 
gies in one expiring effort, to utter his last delirious shout 
of intense and martial exultation. And then, in a sad 
minor movement, one brief measure wailed for the ill 
Which was to follow, and expressed a mingled grief for 
desolate houses and a vanquished land. 
' It had scarcely ceased, when, as if in harmony with its 
closing temper, there arose the deep and solemn swell of 
an organ, in whose touch the listener immediately recog- 
nised the hand of WoaDSWORTU. The former strain had 
been consecrated to Memory : this was a garland hung 
on t^e altar of Hope. And as man, identifying himself 
with the future, looks forward through many fears and 
sorrows, but looks backward on vanished ages with a 
pleasing awe, untinged by a single selfish feeling, so was 
this piece of music instinct with the sad spirit with which 
we contemplate the land of futurity, when we for the 
time forget that around us stretches the shifting pageant 
of the present, and &r and illimitable behind us the dim 
and glorious scenery of the past. And the prevailing mood 
of the music was one of deep and often anxious meditation, 
which could for a while quietly and calmly brood over the 
loveliness of the external world, and celebrate its praise In 
melody befitting the subject ; but which ever and anon 
•trained onwards to look into the soul of man, and spe- 
culate with sorrowful and half prophetic earnestness on 
his future prospects and destiny. But it had many mo- 
ments of exquisite and sacred beauty, when it trembled 
and rose more and more loudly, till its full and ecstatic 
breath floated through the air, sweet as the first voices of 
the angelic harps ftiat greet the freed spirit at the gates of 
heaven. There was no passion in the notes, and even 
some of the milder and more lovely feelings seemed to have 
died In the poet's soul, as If unworthy to find a place in 
the spirit whose inmost cells were filled by an awe and 
calm r^olclng, as of one standing in the presence of supe- 
rior natures, and chanting an anthem which he proudly 
felt was not unworthy of his place. Vet, dignified and 
almost diviae as wtre many passages, the ear was In some 



parts offended by decided dissonances and abrupt changes 
of key ; and with regard to mastery of the insQiiinenty 
the impression produced was the very reverse of that 
w^ich was excited by the first performer : fof Kere a 
feeling accompanied the hearer, that the cathedral organ 
of Milton was indeed too powerful for the hand which 
now touched its keys ; as If In these fiiiling days we must 
be contented with short and interrupted strains of the 
music of poetry, nor hope to hear those sustained strains 
of harmony, which the hand of old devotion drew from 
its un&thomed receptades of sound. 

The notes which next broke the riknoe were those «f 
a violoncello, — deep, impressive, and possessing the finest 
quality of tone. Through the still air of night, the wild 
and extraordinary music which rose into it was heard wit& 
startling distinctness. Rude pauses alien broke in upon 
the measure ; but where the flame of the poetic fvfXkVf 
struck most fiercely on the poei*s heart, those thoughtful 
and intensely musical sounds bore in them a tremendous 
energy, an enei^ and vHldness of expression which could 
flow only from the rich and wide chambers of one spirit, 
— that of CoLKRiDGE. The song resembled the effusion of 
a mind which saw every object through a peculiar, but 
splendid medium ; a mind which had the silence of mid- 
night before it in the full blaze of noon, and which, in th» 
crowded assemblages of real life, was present In thought 
with spiritual and awful existences. The most ordinary- 
objects were viewed by this singular and powerful imagi- 
nation as if surrounded by a ghost-like radiance, and en- 
dowed in their nature with a mysterious and hidden life ; 
and when his song strove to give voice to the feeling^ 
which his fantasy suggested. It rolled on with the low 
and distant sound rising from beneath the rocks of an en- 
gulfed and subterraneous river. 

A long pause succeeded : yet the mind had scarcely re- 
covered from the impression of that imaginative piece of 
music, when a more lightsome burst of melody broke out, 
expressed in the dear, sweet, bell-like tones of the har- 
monlcon. The hand which wandered over its keys waii 
that of the poet who gave to the world the pure and deli- 
cate pictures of the Isle op Palhs. Every bar of t£e mu- 
sic overflowed with combinations of ideas the most gor- 
geous and lovely ; the fulness of delight was uttered in 
sounds of rich and conscious vigour, and mournful ca- 
dences sank away in a tenderness of expression aifrctin^ 
even to tears. But every varied emotion of pleasure in 
nature, of triumph in delicious hopes, or of sorrow for 
death and misery, all were embodied with an airiness and 
ideality of tone which resembled the echo of music rather 
than Its first sounds. The air in every turn discovered 
the movements of a mind which inhaled the fairness of 
nature like the very breath of its life, which saw every 
object in all the colours of the brightening rainbow, and 
clothed with a thousand decorations invisible to the com- 
mon eye; and which yet, amidst this glow of increased 
beauty, believed that poetry is something too sacred for 
expressing unshadowed joy, and felt that the greenness 
of the earth is but a thin covering for its graves. 

The hautboy, which next struck the ear, fingered by 
the Lauexat, was played with much skill ; and the in- 
strument, possessing, to the full extent, neither the power 
of some of the harsher instruments, nor the plainiivenea^ 
characterising its own class, yet combined, in no small 
measure, the capabilities of both kinds. A few passages 
there were which were given with much pathos, and 
many with great fire of execution ; but the finest part of 
the performance was a grotesque concerto, apparently in- 
tended as an experiment to determine how many seem- 
ingly inconsistent sorts of time could be harmoniously 
blended in one composition. As the song of TeALAaa. 
proceeded, the mind was hurried along by a series of ra- 
pidly changing and varied representations of the most 
fanciful and striking description, awakening lew of thosft 
more vivid emotions and sensibilities which are the grand- 
est effect of miiBic and poetry, but dazzUng by a loft^ 
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of Umtf an ttDobtmsate quaintnen of moduU- 
tfM, umI a profusiott of arabtoqoe and marrelloin oma- 
■int, frabobly Dover Sefbre united within the same limits. 
TUs air wtts followed by a performance on the Ptodean 
fipes, in which the ErraiCK SHErnxaD execnted and imi- 
tstcd tho melodies which had pleased and nurtured his 
■ind In chlldkood and youth. And whether the mea- 
9sn was the sMm and nnearthly one which ushered in 
the most savage and sublime spot in the range of Hlgh- 
Imd grandeor, the haunted and terrific Loch Arin, — or 
vbether, la an altered tone, full of fanciful Imagery and 
fBthnrfastle oetMO of the beautiful, it deecrtbed the won- 
den ef the lalry -land of thought, with the feeling and 
psw if of one who believed in the very wildest of the en- 
tnodng legends whieh he sang, — in all Its changes, the 
Imrament, so Car as its confined scale admitted, was ma- 
Mgsi with the jnaatery of one whoee whole soul was 
heaad up la its almpfe notes, and in the train of old and 
psetkal thooghts which they ezdted. 

Next rose the accents of the flute of CAstrBKLL, an in- 
Hi um s nt of ez^aisite tone, and played with the utmost 
aecancy of stop and softness of breathing. The delicious 
r, uninterrapted by a single ndte that could hare 
Its sweetness, floated like the very roice of the 
9ftiH of yoath,-— a spirit for the first time finding sounds 
te stter those mate, unexpressed visions which had given 
hspplaess to Its early years, and while, with fond affee- 
tisa. It fingered in hnej among their sunny landscapes, 
hTmnIng them la mingled sU^ns of blissful rapture and 
rssiiili sorrow. It was an afar soft and passionate be- 
ysad description, — one which, smig to us in sinking and 
^cosiTe years, brings up befiMV us the very impress and 
p r n s mt s of oar own youthAil fkneles ; It was the voice of 
Mms too purely beaatlfal to be real, too soothing to be 
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LisC eamo a lively prelo^ on the guitar, the music of 
I thronged ball-room and the splendid saloon, exciting 
of those deeper and more melanch<^y reflections 
might dead the festivity of the place, hot calling 
gorgeoas groups of voluptnons and attractive Ideas, 
thelnattramentof Moofix, fingered In short ariettas, 
the rapidit y of thought, and In the presto movements 
ta the sprightly evolations of the dance, — played 
great richness of sound, and perfectly In tune» but 
a profosloa of graces much injuring the effect of the 
pathetic, tender, and imaginative ideas with which 
abounded, 
music had ended : but the concealed spectator yet 
head bent forward, in the attitude of deep atten- 
while his mind formed to itself pleasurable and distinct 
mh ia ne es of the foast of melody he had Just enjoyed. 
raised his head, and spoke, half to himself :_« We 
heard aothing of two of our greatest names, Byron 
She ll ey. How is this ?** In a moment the blush 
flitted aorom his cheek, as he muttered In a 
tone, ** They are right ; there is no Jesting with 
!** He WM suddenly awaked from his reverie by 
voice of hb guide. ** You appear to have felt the ex- 
of these our amateur p erfo rmer s ; are you pr». 
to listen to my criticism on their faults?** — ** Con- 
their laulto! what are thehr faults to me?~ 



And ha awoke^ and rather llhought it must have been 
a die a m . Ak Artist. 
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Corfi u pO H dence, and Private Papers of Thomas 
J^eram, lata President of the United States. Now 
JIni fMishedfrom the Original Mamueripts. Edited 
by Thomas Merson Randolph. In four volumes, 
9va. London. Henry Colbum H Richard Beatley. 

m9u3a 

Ws do not Icnow that we have encountered, in the 
course iff our critical experlencey a work so cmcv** 



lated to put our impartiality to the test as this now before 
us. Moderate in all his other fselings, there was one 
which, in Mr Jefferson's breast, was strong, deep, and 
lasting — and that one was, hatred to England. We can 
account for the rooted character of this passion by the 
fact, that he knew nothing whatever of the domestic life 
of this country, and that the greater portion of his poll- 
tical career was spent in an embittered struggle against 
her pretensions as a nation. Still, there is something re- 
pulsive in the virulent tone in which he always speaks 
of Great Britain, and of every thing connected with her, 
that necessarily engenders a reciprocal dislike in ou^ 
breasts. It is almost impossible to avoid entertaining an 
aversion to the man whose conAdential, no less than hts 
public writings, are one huge libel against our national 
character. His duties as a statesman, it is true, oblige 
him occasionally to speak us fair, and his principles as a 
philosopher force him now and then to admit our merits ; 
but even in these transient intervab, his words are cold 
and nttasured, while the continually recurring expressions 
of his antipathy are full, unconstrained, and heartfelt. 
Until we had thus made our readers aware of the lead- 
ing feature of Jefferson's mind, it would have been diffi- 
cult for us to have attempted to convey to them, without 
interruption, any idea of the light which his works throw 
upon the history of his counU*y. 

Thomas Jeflferson was bom in Virginia, In the year 
1743. He was bred a lawyer, and, attaining his mi^<Mrity 
in 1764s entered upon public life just as the dissensions 
which led to the independence of the United States were 
commencing. As, successively, a member of the legisla- 
tive assembly of his native state, and of Congress, Go- 
vernor of Virginia, Charge d* Affaires in France, Secretary 
of State, Vice-President, and President, he was uninter- 
ruptedly engaged In public business from the beginning 
of the American commotions till the year 1809; and 
fi-om that period down till his death, a few years ago, he 
kept a watchful eye upon the political transactions of his 
native country, and continued in active correspondence 
with its leading statesmen. From the time of his first 
taking a share in public business, he retained a copy of 
every letter he wrote, and this voluminous correspondence 
occupies by far the gre a t est and most interesting portion 
of the four volumes now published. His memoirs, writ- 
ten by himself, which are prefixed, are brief and unsatis- 
fiMStory. The editor conjectures that they were designed 
for the use of bis fhmily alone ; and, even supposing that 
Mr Jefferson had contemplated no wider circulation of 
this document, we cannot but think that he must have 
meant It merely as a first hasty jotting, to be extended 
and filled up at leisure. 

The reader naturally anticipates that this collection of 
documents must afford rich materials for the historian of 
the United States ; — nor Is he mistaken. In Jefferson's 
letters, we find a minute and faithful picture of the la- 
bours by which the internal arrangements of the new 
state were completed, and of the degrees by which she 
attained to the place she now holds among the nations. 
We see in them the progrem of her system of constitu- 
tional and international law, fh>m its first conception till 
it attained its present degree of developement and con- 
sistency. In perusing the work, we cannot help being 
deeply impressed by the noiteless and unpretending man- 
ner in which Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, 
Hamilton, Maddison, and Munroe, (the leaders of both 
parties,) at first laid the broad and firm foundations of 
the infant country, and afterwards reared it to its present 
extent and power. Its constitution depends, more than 
any the world has yet seen, upon the preservation of a 
healthy moral tone among its population, and upon asuc- 
cesslon of gifted and patriotic leaders ; but if Heaven con- 
tinue to grant it such men as it has hitherto had, the 
fWtare power of this Infhat Herades must be tremendous. 
We my this assuredly in no cowardly or desponding spi- 
tit, though it would be fblly to pretoid, that, at Britons, 
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we are entirely void of mi8giTiDgs in reg^ard to the fu- 
ture. Literary men may tell ns (and truly) that Ame- 
rica ia behind in art, science, and literature; shallow 
babblers may sneer at some peculiar habits of the Ame- 
ricans, and at their want of the last Bond Street polish ; 
but men who can look deeper, and read, in their history 
of fifty years, their enterprising spirit, the immense re- 
sources of their scarcely half-occupied territory, and the 
manly practical sense of their governors, will not be 
likely to Join in any hasty ridicule of this people. The 
Romans were rude and illiterate for the first five hun- 
dred years of their growing greatness ; and there was, 
amid all their courage and patriotism, a stain of avarice 
and selfishness. Yet we do not find that these hindered 
them one moment in their progress to universal empire. 
It is true, that times are changed since then; and Ame- 
rica will neither have the wish nor the power to emulate 
their career. But the superior opportunities which a 
nation so extensive, and promising to be so firmly knit, 
must enjoy, for attracting a large share of ^hlt world*s 
wealth, are yet incalculable. 

Of the particular contents of this work, our limits, of 
course, do not admit of our giving any thing like a de- 
tailed account. The most interesting are : — Firstbff The 
debates in Congress respecting the declaration of inde- 
pendence. Secondbf, That part of Jefferson's correspond- 
jence which, extending from 1781 to 1789, paints the re- 
luctance and slow degrees by which America was recei- 
ved within the pale of nations. TTurdfy^ The documents 
tending to show the gradual extension and formation of 
her commercial and diplomatic system. Z>a$tfyf The in- 
sight given us, by a long series of letters, written during 
the heat of the contest, into the struggles by which the 
constitution of the United States was firmly established. 

The contents of the work are almost exclusively poli- 
tical and scientific ; — there are scarcely any intimati<ms 
of the personal and domestic habits of the author and his 
icontemporaries. We meet now and then with a hasty 
sketch of some leading actor In the times, sufficiently 
shrewd and graphic, but always restricted to his public 
character. Jefferson himself betrays little of his own 
character. From what little offiers, we would say that 
its predominant feature was strong practical understand- 
ing. Of imagination he had not a tittle ; and if he had 
any of the common feelings and affections of humanity, 
he has (except in the case of his hatred to England) been 
wonderfully successful in subduing them. Of devotional 
feeling he seems to have been entirely unsusceptible. 
What he calls religion, takes cognizance only of man's 
duties to his fellows. His mind, therefore, shorn as it 
was of some of humanity's most noble faculties, was of 
no very elevated cast ; and yet there was a power about 
him, as long as he moved within his own circle, that en- 
forces our admiration. JLiCss amiable, but more energetic, 
he belongs essentially to the same class of intellects as 
Franklin. 

It redounds to the credit of the Editor that he has not 
attempted to swell this publication by any of the common 
tricks of book-making. On the contrary, we may re- 
mark, that an <»ccasional note to inform us who the cor- 
respondents are, or to explain a local allusion, would not 
have increased its bulk materially, and would have been 
(in this country at least) highly useful and acceptable* 



PitcairrCg Cnmmal Trials, Part IV. Fnm Sept, 1600 
to Jufy 1602. Edinburgh. William Tait. 1830. 

The greater proportion of the present Number of this 
interesting work is occupied with documents relative to 
the Gowrie Conspiracy — a subject upon which we enter- 
ed at too great length on a former cccasion, to leave any 
necessity for our discussing it again at present. There 
are, however, in this Part, several trials unconnected 
with that transaction, which are, nererthfless, pregnant 



with interest, as serving to elucidate the moral character 
and domestic economy of the nation at the beginning of 
the 17th century. It is true that a criminal tribunal is 
not the place to seek for a flattering, perhaps not even a 
just, picture of an age ; but, as our peasants say of aay 
windfall, '< it helps wi' the lave." The differing degrees 
of rudeness and atrocity with which the same crimes are 
perpetrated at different periods, form no bad index of a 
people's comparative civilisation. 

After carefully perusing this, and the preceding Nam* 
hers of Mr Pitcaim's valuable publication, we cannot aajr 
that we feel orer-andnibove proud of our ancestors. Th* 
timber out of whidi they were hewn might have been 
good originally, but it was terribly warped In the making. 
We do not allude to their rude and coarse superstition^ 
of which we have given specimens on former occasions ; 
nor to those habitual acts of lawless violence, in which all 
classes indulged, but to the low standard of honour and ho-> 
nesty whicJi these records show prevailed among the middle 
class. Along the shores on either side of the Forth and 
Tay, and through the low country as far as Aberdeen, tli« 
people seem to have been tolerably domesticated. It ia^ 
perhaps, what a lawyer calls travelling a little out of the 
record, (but, as it elucidates our point, we do not mncbi 
mind that,) when we say, that having lately had occasion 
to consult some of the burgh records of Scotland, we were 
much struck by the anxiety evinced at the period, by this 
part of the population, for the diffusion of education. The 
eager attachment of the burgesses to the reformed relU 
gion likewise, although it in too many cases begot a Pha- 
risaical spirit, at least made them acquainted with more 
elevated feelings and principles. But with all this there 
was still a deep and radical taint adhering to them. Ha- 
bits of industry, though gaining ground, were not yet se 
firmly rooted that a line of demarcation could be stron^y 
drawn betwixt the honest pains*taking dass, and the idle 
and dissolute, who indulged In acts of fraud and violence. 
The wolves and the sheep were penned up together, and 
this (to say nothing of the danger to which the more pa- 
cific race were thereby exposed) had the bad effect of as- 
dueing many of the lambs to assume carnivorous babita. 
Among the numerous bands of lawless men whose mis* 
deeds bring them into collision with the courts of justice^ 
we find an unwarrantable number of dbtios burgesses, and 
young men of re sp ec ta ble families. - The most common 
crimes are stouthrief on a magnifioeot scale, and coining 
of false money. In this latter branch of business the 
Flemings, who had at that time considerable intercourse 
with Scotland, dealt laigely. Bibles and bad money seem 
to have constituted the bulk of their imports. 

On the south lay the border counties, and on the north 
the Highlands, both districts, though from somewhat dif- 
ferent causes, and with varying shades of character, in a 
sufficiently rude and barbarous state. In the case of the for- 
mer there is at least this alleviating circumstance, that 
their rudeness was fostered by their continual exposure to 
hostilities from another nation ; the barbarism of the lat* 
ter was perpetuated by the more unpardonable indulgence 
in personal and domestic feuds, as illustrated by the dis- 
sensions of the Islesmen commemorated in Mr Pitcaim's 
earlier numbers, and the case of Ftttrick Stewart (p. 393) 
in the present. 

This fascicubu tends also to throw soma new light on 
the character of James, our Scottish Solomon, and, in 
truth, not much to his advantage. The case of Kincaid 
of Craighouse (p. 336), who seems to have been seduced 
by the King's instrumentality into the perpetration of 
abduction, in order that he might be amerced in a swing- 
ing fine, as well as in his " guid broune horse," might 
make a good incident In a comedy. The unblushing man- 
ner in which many are declared free from all fiurther 
quarrel, because they have disbursed a certain sum for his 
Majesty's use, is no more than James's usual brainless 
trumpeting of his indecorums led us to expect. But the 
case of Archibald Cornwall (p. 349) has very much sh^ 
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prcoonoeiTed notions of the King's goodness of 
This nnfortunate man was a town-officer, and 
employed in a judicial sale of household fumi- 
The " rowpe*' took place near the common gibbet, 
and tliere being a picture of the King among the goods, 
the officer, in order to show it to adyantage, was proceed- 
ing inadrertently to attach it to the gibbet, but was pre- 
vented. For this inadrertency he was tried and exe- 
cstady Us body being allowed to hang four-and-twenty 
hears. Tku happaud at a time what the adherents if 
tie eovemmU were aaify speakmg in a etrain which bordered 
wpon treason^ and yet not a voice was raised agexnst this 
0et i^ eoU'-blooded pride and cruelty. 

We wish Mr Pitcaim all possible success ; for his work 
is already a most Taluable addition to the history of our 
country and laws, and every new number seraos to add 
to its interest. 



D^mmtic LifSi and other Poems. Edinburgh* Waugh 

Ik Innes. 1830. Pp. 127. 
OceoMf Stdta^ and other Poems, By John Mackenaie, 

D. D., Minister of Portpatrick. Second Edition^ 

Edinburgh. A. Macredie. 1830. Pp. 153. 
PioeHcal Asjpirations. By William Andmon, Esq. Edin- 

bnrgh. John Anderson, jun. 1830. Pp. ^OO. 
Sxodms : or, the Curse of Egypt, a Shetchfrom Scripture; 

and other Poems. By T. B. J. Glaigow. W. R. 

M'Phun. 1830. Pp. 176. 
fiay Flowers. Poems and Songs ; some in the Scottish 

DialecL By John Imlah. London. Baldwin, Cra^ 
& Joy. Pp. 231. 



Tm history of a small volume of miscellaneous poems 
ftauk its first conception to its final completion, from its 
cradle to its grave, would afford materials for a curious 
chapter. Illustrative of the phenomena of mind. Consi- 
dering the matter vuperficiiUly, we have often wondered 
within oorsdves what on earth could ever tempt a young 
sr middle-aged man gravely to print one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred pages, consisting of detached pieces 
ei rhyme. We have said to ourselves. What possible ad- 
vantages does the author of this publication expect to 
arise oat of it? In these days, when the power of ver- 
sifying is almost as common as that of eating or walking, 
can he anticipate that a little book in blue, yellow, red, 
sr green boards, (for there are all these varieties,) with a 
neat title-page and a modest preface, and a very toler- 
aUe cfrflection of pretty thoughts under the head of 
" lines,** *" Stanzas,** « Sonnets,** <* Canzonets,*' " Sere- 
nades,** ** Songs,** '* Impromptus,** or " Fragments,** — 
«an he by any chance anticipate that such a little book 
wQi fill his coffers with money, or crown his brow with 
lanrds? Upon what prindi^e is it that he voluntarily 
nnd erg oe s all the '' whips and scorns'* of authorship, — 
** the oppres8or*s wrong, the proud man*s contumely," — 
tfie sappressed smile of his friends as often as his three- 
and-«izpenny volume comes across their memory,' — the 
open ridicule of his foes, who, as soon as they discover 
that their enemy ** hath written a book,** proceed to 
make him aware of what Hamlet meant when he spoke 
of 

'' the ^ums 
Which patient merit of the unworthy takes?** 

Why and wherefore has he brought down upon his own 
head so great a load of misery? We have revolved this 
^nestion a thousand times, and after keeping it long — 
aUd mente reposta — we can answer it satisfactorily only 
on the supposition that most of these miscellaneous-poem- 
poblishing authors go on step by step, from little to little, 
until, upon awaking some morning, they see a book upon 
the breakfast-table, and blush to find it their own. Let 
us for a moment look a little deeper into the heart of 
this mystery, and if possible trace the rise and progress of 
the phenomenon* 



A stripling about the age of sixteen, who has been hi-> 
therto rather short and dumpy, suddenly finds himself 
shoot out like asparagus, and all at once become porten- 
tously long and thin. His mother and sisters with all 
possible expedition proceed to let out reefs from the cuffs 
of his coat and the legs of his trowsers; but to little 
purpose, for the sleeves of the one arrive only a short 
way below the elbows, and the trowsers, as if their legs 
had been cut away instead of lengthened, terminate in a 
very ludicrous and Highland fashion somewhere about the 
knees. There is at length no alternative ; recourse must 
be had to a skUful tailor, and In his new suit of clothes, 
behold f our hero is all at once, to his own considerable 
surprise, a young man! Adieu at once to marbles and 
paper kites ; the King's birth-day fades into obscurity, 
and blind-man's-buff becomes undignified ! At dancing- 
parties he is considered a very eligible partner, and ladies 
quiz him upon the sutiject of his being in love. And no 
wonder ; for being naturally susceptible, and having read 
a considerable number of novels and not a few romances, 
be seldom falls asleep before he has vowed in his own 
heart eternal fidelity to some Adelaide, Clara, or Ma- 
tilda. Then, in a most unaccountable manner, he sud- 
denly conceives the idea of taking a solitary walk, — a 
walk away into the country where there are some green 
trees a good way off the dust of the high road, and a 
stream tolerably clear, only that there is a large dyeing 
establishment on its banks, and a hill or two in the liack- 
ground, trying to look as picturesque as they can ; and 
where he can hear what he knows to be the voice of birds, 
without enquiring too curiously whether it be only the 
chirping of the sparrow, or the warbling of the linnet. 
Under the influence of sights and sounds so harmonious, 
he puts his hand first into his breeches' pocket, and takes 
out a silver pencil, and then into his coat pocket, and takes 
out a memorandum-book, in which there are several blank 
leaves. To one of these leaves the youthful poet intrusts 

his maiden effusion— a sonnet perhaps, or ^ Lines to ,** 

— and then with a trembling thrill restores the memoran* 
dum-book to its accustomed place, and with a more than or- 
dinary flush upon his countenance, returns home to dinner. 
For weeks — it may bs for months^ — he is like the little girl 
described by Mon^omery who ** had a secret of her own,**^ 
because she had discovered a bird's nest. He knows that 
he has written poetry, but he breathes not the fact to 
mortal man ; he is adbamed to confess the weakness. But 
he takes some more solitary walks ; and at length all the 
blank leaves of his first memorandum-book are filled, and 
he finds himself under the necessity of purchasing a se- 
cond. Still, like Von Dunder in the farce, he " sticks 
to his incognito," till the fatal hour at length arrives 
when the lady of his heart determines on keeping an al 
bum. He is asked for a contribution, and he dare not re- 
fuse. The snowy whiteness of its exquisite gilt leaves 
and spotless Bristol-board is intrusted to his keeping ; and, 
fully impressed with the weight of the responsibility, he 
mends half-a^ozen pens in a manner calculated to secure 
the fineness of their hair-strokes, and with much agita- 
tion commits some of his own verses to the sacred book, 
modestly affixing to them his initials only. But now his 
fate is sealed ; the intelligence flies like wild-fire ; he Is 
a poet ; his verses are the sweetest things ever written. 
Albums pour in from all quarters, accompanied with most 
irresistible three-cornered pink-coloured notes: ** Will 
he do Miss A the honour ?"— " WiU he so far oblige Misa 
B ?'*~« Might Miss C venture to request ?** 

Meantime, all the young ladies assure him that several 
'' real Judges'* have pronounced his poetry " most beautl- 
fuL** ** The Editor of Blachwood's Magazine said his 

* Lines to * were full of genius.** " The Editor of 

the Literary Journal said his * Stanzas to a Lady* were 
equal to any thing Moore had ever written.** ** Surely 
he intended publishing ?** " At all evento he should write 
for the periodicals.** No mortal man could resist such an 
attack as this. Without saying a word to any body, hs 
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makes up his mind to write, to tlie editor of tlie nearest 
newvpaper, a letter couched in these terms : — '* Sir, sliould 
the foUowing lines be deemed worthy of a place in your 
invaluable paper, their insertion will confer a lasting ob- 
ligation upon, sir, your obedt. servant, X, T, Z*** With 
a beating heart he waits the awful fiat of the editor, and 
scarcely dares to glance over his columns on the succeed- 
ing day of publication. But how does his eye brighten 
into rapture when the identical lines by ** X, Y, Z,** meet 
his gaze ! A new world opens upon him ; he is now be- 
fore the public ; his thoughts are esteemed worthy of be- 
ing submitted to the consideration of his fellow-men ; the 
outer gate is passed, how Ur may he imI pMWCnte Sato 
the inner gieries af the trmple? 

Time rolls on, and he is now a regular contributor to 
the *< Poet's Corner'* of the newspapers, and occasionally 
one or two of his happiest efforts have found their way 
into magazines. But ** increase of appetite grows with 
what it feeds on." He begins to think, that to be an 
anonymous writer in periodicals is at l>est but a mongrel 
species of reputation ; — ^his genius is hid under a bushel, 
and the brilliancy of his effusions may be overlooked amidst 
the mass of dulness with which they are too often sur- 
rounded. He wonders what the expense and risk of 
publishing a small volume would be. At irst he almost 
starts at his own wonder, and shrinks from the vastnesa 
of the idea ; but after the query has once occurred to his 
mind, he is uneasy until it be answered. He calls upon 
a bookseller, and in a round-abou^ and what appears to 
him a particularly ingenious manner, endeavours to worm 
the information out of him. The bookseller sees at once 
tiiat he has to deal with a young aspirant for the honours 
of the muses, and informs him that he will be happy to 
publish a work of the nature described, provided the au- 
thor takes all the risk, and allows him (the bookseller) 
the usual charge of twenty-five per cent. Then come 
the discovery that the risk will vary fhnn about ^60 to 
^100 ; the reflections upon the existing state of his fi- 
nances, and the consultations with friends ; the assurances 
he receives from them — ^that is to say, from about ten or 
ftflteen people — that they will all purchase copies of the 
work ; his increased confidence ; his belief that the editor 
of the ——^ newspaper will give him a favourable re- 
view; his palpitations — his hesitations — ^his determina- 
tions. The die is cast, — he wiB print ; — Byron would 
never have been heard of unless he had printed. 

Now comes the tug of war ; — the revising of manu- 
script and arranging it for the printer, the sending it to 
that functionary, the proofsheets, with all their errors on 
their head — errors enough to drive a poet mad — the loss 
of time at press, the fixing of the dayof publication, then 
its postponement, the curiosity of friends, the flurry of 
the author's spirits, the dawning of the important day, 
the advertisement in all the papers — '* This day is pub- 
lished," — ^the astonishing quietness with which this day, 
and the next, and the next, passes ov^, the luke-warm- 
ness of all common acquaintances, the total apathy of the 
public at large, the strange inattention of the really can* 
did critioB, and the spiteful cavillings of those whose opi- 
nions show that they have a personal dislilie to the author. 
All this, and much more, must the writer of '* the small 
volume of miscellaneous poems" endure ; and the only 
question that remains is— are there no counterbalancing 
advantages that make people willing to endure all these 
evils ? 

We believe that the most which can be said on this 
side of the question is, that pleasure always accompanies 
the gratification of vanity ; and the vanity of seeing one- 
self in print is of a prevalent, and, in general, a very ah- 
sorbing Idnd. One may easily flatter oneself, that to be 
In print implies an immense deaL It may imply that 
you are read, and that you are admired, — ^that you con- 
vey instruction, and open up new trains of thought. It 
may imply that you are now much superior to the com- 
mon herd, who never were In print, and that you will be 



treated accordingly in all society. Moreover, it has af- 
forded you an opportunity of puMing your sentiments and 
feelings upon record, and it has accordingly widely ex- 
tended the sphere of your sympathies, and recommended 
you to ail those, many of wh<mi you may have never 
seen, whose sentiments and feelings are dmilar to yom* 
own. In all this flattering belief, there may he mock 
delusion ; but, nevertheless, you may say with Cicero,— 
** Si erro, tibaUer erro,^ To be well deceived, coastlt«tea 
one-half the hi^piness of most men, and almoet oR the 
happiness of a poet. Besides, thcrs Is pleasure, ind»- 
pwideBtaf all external things, in the indulgence of a peeti* 
cal temperament, however far that temperament may be 
distant from the high imaginative and intellectual vigour 
in which the Delphic god reJoi<ies. Why should not the 
amiable writer of small misv«llsneous verses be allowed 
to amuse himself, by bundling them up into a book? 
There is something^entle and benevolent about every man 
who is fond of rhyme, and though there are only a few 
of its votaries in whom we would encourage lofty hopes, 
we should be the last needlessly to torture an ingenious 
poetaster. Why pluck the wings off a blue-bottle, thougk 
they be not so rich and beautifU as those of the golden 
butterfly ? In the most mild humour, therefore, we pro- 
ceed, after this long introduction, to say a few words of 
the books whose titles we have copied above. 

We are inclined to thinly *' Domestic Life, and other 
Poems," the production of a lady. " Domestic Life" ia 
a poem in heroic vorse, aft^ the manner of Rogers. It 
treats, of course, of all the delights of " Heme, sweet 
home," and though it never rises into a very high strain 
of poetry, it contains a good number of smooth and pretty 
passages. Of the miscellaneous poems, we cannot speak 
very highly ; — we select, however, as a specimen, that 
which appears to us the cleverest : 

THC SHADOWS OK TBX WALL. 

** See the shadows on the wall : 
Thev are black, and broad, and taO, 
And tbey mock and mimic all 

That we do. 
'Twizt them both, there's not an eye, 
Yet they stwrply seem to spy. 
With a humour quaint and sly, 

Me and you. 

« Not a motion but thev hit, 
Let us walk or let us sit,— 
'Tis uugentlemanly wit, 

I must say. 
Had they language and an ear. 
They would turn, I shrewdly fear, 
Into mockery, what they hear. 

Grave or gay. 

** When, with glowing zeal, we late 
Warm discussed the a&irs of stote^ 
I saw them, too, debate 

Long and stout ; 
And, like politicians true. 
Each more animated grew. 
Both at once the wrangling two 

Swm*d to shout* 

« O ! 'tis well they are not taught 
To give outward form to thought. 
For much mischief would be wrought 

By these cives. 
It would frighten great and small. 
Were our thoughts seen on the waU ; 
Aye, how oft they would appal 

Kven ourselves! 

<< How oft the greatest men 
Scarce a shadow would have then ; 
'Twould be mirth to see them when 

Lost in thought ; 
And oft we would appear, 
On the wall, to hate or fiear. 
When our words fUl on the car 

Honey-fMught< 
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«' We would haU the eente of eight; 
Ae for eun and candle-light. 
Out of uae and fiuhlon Quite 

Tbev would be. 
We might meet oar fbee by oay, 
But our IKendc most stay away 
Whlkt the fidirteal ihadowe they 

Yet might 



On the whole, this is one of those books which it 
would be needless seyerity to cat up, but qaite prepoe- 
terous to load with praise. 

Of ** Ocean, Stella, and other Poems,** more may be 
said, as much on account of the author, as of his work. 
Dr Mackenxie of Portpatrick, who is now, we believe, 
in his eighty-sixth year. Is not unknown in the church 
and the literary world. The worth of his priTate cha- 
nKter, and the extent of his general aequimnents, have 
been Ung appreciated as they deserve by his friends. ' Nei- 
ther Is it to be wondered that, having turned poet, he should 
particularly have directed his attention to the ocean, having 
Ibr upwards of fifty years lived where the marmoreum aquor 
was continually stretched before his eye, — not as the pass- 
ing traveler may sometimes see it when he catches an 
afternoon glimpse of a sheltered liay, but in all the moods 
In which the western main rolls between Portpatrick and 
green Erin, ever and anon coiling itself round the rocks 
of Dunskey, and spouting forth upon them a tide of foam 
sufficient to put to the blush all the whales of Greenland. 
We have ourselves seen the venerable clergyman perched 
Bke a cormoraof on a rock, and sending forth his expan- 
sive soul over the face and the fury of cloud and ocean. 
We have seen him taking the ruffian blOows by the hhir of 
the head, and calmly putting them into his pocket, as some 
people do sweetmeats, far future use. Before the erection 
of the splendid and useful pier at Portpatrick, it wasgene- 
ndly believed that the Doctor, from his converse with 
the spirits of the deep, could accelerate or retard the 
maU at pleasure ; and many a stomi-staid stianger can 
bear teetimony to the heart-felt hospitality with which 
lucfa'arrestment was repaid. Why, therefore, should we 
•ot Mow a fikvouring breeze over the second edition of Dr 
Markm»ie*s *' Ocean?** We are not prepared to say 
that no man ever wrote better poetry, but this we will 
affirm, that his verses abound in good sense and correct 
feding. In proof of this, we could quote many passages 
both from his ** Ocean** and *' Stella;** but we prefer 
giving some of the stanxas occasioned by the death of our 
author's son-— a brave young soldier, who fell in India. 
We envy not that man*s heart who can read the following 
verses without entering sincerely into the paternal feel- 
iaga of the amiable octogenarian : 

vzasss, 

BACrnXD TO THX KXXOET OP CAPTAIV JOHN XACKXyXlX, 

Who hd the ttorm of MaBia at the head of the forlorn 
hofpe, to which he had vohmieered hie eermeee ; and, after 
carrying the places **died**-^ae it is expressed in the public 
or din — ^ without a wound, from the extreme fatigue and 
violence of his exertions in the course of an uncommonly 
sultry amd oppreuive day, on the 7th July, 1809.** 

" Shade of my dear departed boy, 

Say what the cause can he. 
That I can sing of others' woes, 
Their hopes, their grieft, their fiean diadoae^ 

But cannot sing of thee? 
My wild harp, ^veiling on the ground, 
From passing winds may catdi a sound. 

But low and sad the melody. 

** Tet at my slds^ and by my bed. 

Thy \mm still appears: 
Awake, in dreamsi Tsee tnee still. 
View thy loved form go where I will. 

And still dissolve in tears. 
In vain to crowds or wilds I gi^ 
My sorrowa will for ettr flow* 

Fiur enr freih my gritft and Ustrs.. 



« Sometimes I see thee all a boy, - 

Stand at thy fiither*s knee ; 
And smile, and dimly, and prattling tell 
Of what thy Uttle self befell. 

With interest still to me ; 
Or fondly ask to hear of wars. 
And, kindling o*er the battle*s soars. 

Wish they had told that tale of theeu 

<* Again, again, on MaUia*s steeps 

where death and horror ran, 
I see my DToud chief drive his foe 
Dismay*d, while wondering hosts bdow 

Acclaim him more than man. 
The foe is queird, the breach is vrm, 
The flag of Britain fronts the sun. 

The &iumph then anew b^gan. 

^ Yea, yes, on Mallia*s canuwed height 

My proud chief dares his foe^ 
In vain^weep ! wntched father, weep ! 
For gloomy griefr that laurel steq^ 

I see the victor low ! 
Yet not to man his fall was giveoa 
The burning stroke descends from hcavoi. 

Mysterious in its paths below 1 

** Heaven granted thee one glorioua day. 
Then dosed thy short career | 

AhM ! for glory dM I pray? 

Or, was it not my humblest lay 
That I mieht see thee here? 

To prop the miliog step of age. 

To tell me all thy pilgrimage,— 
But now the contrast — how 



** Thy earjy ardour urged thee forth 

To brave a boundless main : 
I diook the boy with tremttling hand* 
Departing for that distant land. 

In hopes to meet again. 
0*er the broad ocean, still I cast 
A fix*d regard on India's wastry 
No othtf care— no other pain* 



** Fondly in hope of thy return, 

I counted o'er the time^ 
Enouiring still of all that came. 
And saw thee rise in wealth and fhme^ 

And touch thy manly prime. 
Deer thy respect, for it was mine, 
And all my rondest wishes thin^ 

Sojourning in that barlwrous dime. 

« Flow on, my ffriefb! he hears them not; 

By Cutche's distant wave. 
Far, far from me, my virarrior deeps. 
While bendiuf low, even Victory weep% 

As round him lie the brave. 
Gallant the band my hero led, 
And fair the monumental bed 

Which rises o*er their honour'd grave.* 

We condude by expressing ou^ hope that Dr Macken* 
lie may yet long continue In the enjoyment of hh lite- 
rary otium, and In the assurance that he lives lu the 
heart of a wide drde of respect and esteem. 

Mr WlUiam Anderson's '' Poetical Aspirations** daim 
our attention next. They indicate unequivocally the 
existence of a poetical temperament in the author, and If 
not a mind of great vigour, at least a heart of considerable 
susceptibility. Some of tlie poems remind us a good deal 
of Malcolm, and, with a little more experience, and care 
in sdecting fhnn his manuscripts, we think Mr Ander. 
son may produce a pleadng and Interesting Tolume, which 
the present would have been to a still greater degree, had 
the best pieces been Just a little more powerful, and the 
contents of the whole lesa unequal. We Ilka the slmpU- 
dty of the following 

sovo* 

«< The stars are dusleringabovtt, 

14ke early summer flowers { 
The moonbeam, like the smile of loT% 

Lights this dull world of oun. 
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The breeze AnUt tbroagh the shades Uke one 

A loTer*s vow who keepe ; 
The bee to dream of tweets hat 

In jooder rote he tleepe. 

** It b the hour when lore^bretthed thoof hti^ 

Like angel lays, are heard ; 
When ay of heaven oor earth deootM^ 

B J love mav be conferred ; 
When loven* heartt throb &tt and wild, 

And loven* eyes are bright ; 
When woman tmilet as bnuty smiled. 

When Ant the woke to light." 



Under the title of a '^ Dramatic Portrait,** Mr Ander- 
ton pretentt ut with tome linet, which we like, both be- 
cause they are good in themselves, and because the senti- 
ments they contain are Just, and also because they are 
commemorative of a lady for whose vocal talents we have 
long entertained the highest respect. We subjoin the 
poem: 

MISS yoxL, 
(Now Mrs Dr Buike^ of New York,) 

AS CUiai, IK TBS SCAID OF MILAV. 

^ Hark ! 'tis the voice I love to hear. 

And thoughts are thronging in my breast. 

Whene'er thete notet are on my ear. 

At if by intpiration blett.— 

That tong again !— A Peri't voice 

Could never make my heart njoloe^ 

With more triumphant blits than thine, 

So toft, to dulcet, to divine* 

Sweet ClaH, I did weep with thee 

In all thy torrowa, when the thought 

Came o*er thy heart, like agony. 

With bitterness of feeling naught. 

That he thou loved, with Uand deceit, 

Had lured thee fhim thy home to twett. 

To ruin with insidious art. 

And blight thv beauty and thy heart.— 

Then, when the thought of home came o*er thee^ 

With feelinffs of delight and pain, 

Where all md cherish and adore thee, 

And would, if thou wert there again ;— 

Then didst thou warble forth thy song. 

To soothe thee as thou strayed along ; 

It peopled all the solitude, 

Where dlence long had loved to brood. 

With melody that floated round, 

And echo syllabled the sound; 

The Xflphyr, as it murmur'd by, 

I>id pause to listen and to die ; 

For oh I thy song, upon the mountains, 

Wat tweeter than its own. 

When tighing o'er the tummer foontaint. 

With light melodiout tone. 

Thy heart wat heavy— like the leavet 

With Autumn't dewdropa— full of oare^ 

At one without a hope who grievet. 

But wanders home to find It there. 

And I did hear thy tone again. 

With much of bUtt, and much of pain, 

Tliat thou to tweetly tung'tt thy woei^ 

Like the toft touth-wind on the wing ; 

Tet then my sorrow too arotc^ 

That thon hadtt grief and care to ting— 

I*ve heard the nighi-bird't phdntive cry, 

Wlitn welcoming the moon on high ; 

l*ve heard Itt warblingt of fitfewd^ 

And ttill its tones all sweetly fell -, 

But softer, sweeter, dearer nr, 

Thy voice's notes to Memory are : 

Noel ! thy music has enshrined 

The name of Clan in my mind : 

My heart has heard thee, for a heart etn hear, 

WImo melody like thine is breathed upon the ear.** 

** Exodus, or the Curse of Egypt,** Is the production of a 
young author, who unquestionably possesses a considerable 
portion of genius, but who, on the presentoocaslon, has been 
▼ery unfortunate in the choice of his subjects. He soars 
toodaring a flight in his " EsunIus,*' and the consequence is, 
that bit strength not unftequently expands into bombast, 



or sinks into weakness. Every here and there, powerful 
lines occur ; but it is a sore thing to struggle with Uie seven 
plagues of Egypt, and makes the verse smell too much of 
Golgotha. Thfi continuation of the ** Lament of the 
Wandering Jew,** which we formerly noticed, by the same 
author, is not so good as the first part. Wliat ** T. B. J.** 
has prindpaUy to guard against, is bad taste. His hnagea 
and ezprcetiont continually thow that he hat not tafll- 
ciently cultivated thit fiiculty. He is frequently original 
both in his feelings and thoughts ; but to be original, he 
does not scruple to be harsh, and even coarse. From the 
minor poems we select, as a favourable specimen of the 
author's talents, the following 

STANXAS. 

'* I sing as gaily as of <rfd, 

I smile as glad as I have doner- 
Though cheeks that glow'd with mine are cold^ 

And ther who loved mv lay are gone. 
I dance as light as e'er I did, 

I laugh where roar and riot flow ;— 
Thouffh she who Join*d the dance is dead, 

And^lips that luss*d my cup are low. 

** But, oh ! when I am eold and day. 

Will I as quickly be forgot? 
Will friends sport on, and smile as gay 

As now they do, when I am not? 
And will affection cease to move 

The finer chords it moved. 
The hearts I used to bless and love. 

That made me blessed and bebved ? 

«« Ah» ! they will— the game of life 

WiU stiU be play*d— its idle top 
Will woo mankind, when, free from strife^ 

I cannot hear nor heed their voice. 
Corruption is my mother dread. 

The worms mv sisters— diillinc thought I 
But, O, most sad to leave when de ad 

A worthless name-« Uankn-a Uot. ** 



We should also have quoted the poem, entitled ** The 
Weepers,** but it has already appeared in the LUerarjf 
JounuiL We take, instead, the 

SOlfO or AK XXILK. 

** I should not like to die 

Upon a fordgn strand ; 
I should not like to lie 

Far from my fether-land :^ 

<* I love my native Isle, 

Ito blue hills, iu wild glades -, 
Its heaven's sunny smiley 

Its merry mountain maids. 

«< O ! 1 would wish to have 

Some one o'er me to weep^ 
I wish my grassy grave 

Where all my fethers sleep, 

** It must be sad to pass 

Awav fhmi life alone^-" 
As in the wildemess 

A kef— unseen, unknown. 



•* The wad birds cease to 

At eve— their wanderings pest ; 
So would I seek my home. 

To dwell and die at last. 

** I would not like to die 

Upon a foreign strandy 
I would not like to lie 

Far fhmi my fether-land.** 

If " T. B. J." will put his taste through a pretty se- 
vere disdpline, he possesses stamina which he may ulti- 
mately turn to good account. 

The last upon our list of poets Is Mr John Imlah, au- 
thor of '' May Flowers. ** This work was printed several 
yean ag4S but Iim never beta brought bt fo r e the pohlk 
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bj uaj of tha miial adventitknift modes. It contains a 
Bombcr of pretty unpretending verses, evincing that the 
siothor's heart is in the right placei and that he loves his 
friends and his ooantrj. On the whole, we think the 
foema in the Scottish dialect the most successful, and two 
tiihtm we shall quote. They are both songs : 



B*S A HXALVH TO THK raiXXDS FAft AWA. 

^ H«flra*a a hedth to the friends frr awa I 

Whose absence this moment we mourn ; 
And well pray with our offering that £ur be their fk\ 

And speedy their welcome return ! 
Then, oh ! for the sake o* langmfnet 

Well hae a blithe night— maybe twa ; 
And if this were water, as, thank God ! it*s wina» 

Here's a health to the friends far awa ! 

** Here*8 to 9ome hereabout and awa. 

Whom thae*s nae occasion to name ; 
The frJrest— 4he fondest ! ilk ane kens l>est what 

Though we*U likely nae a* think the same. 
When memory mirrors sae Inight 

The lasBie we lo*e abune a*, 
O ! wha wadna drink wl* gudewill and dellghtr 

Here*^ to some hereabout and awa? 

* And drink to the dead ! they wha now 

*Neath the eerse and the goivan sleep sound, 
WHh the gush of the goblet the fond tear will flow, 

As the md silent tribute goes round;— 
Yet still vain rqn'^tting forbear, 

And, quiek ! fill the cup ane and a* : 
For the lassie we lo*ey— for the friends now nae mair,— 

Aad a health to the folks hi awa !*' 

The other is entitled^ 

XAar, 

** There lives a young lasde 

Far down von lan^ glen ; 
How I lo'e that lassie 

There's nae ane can ken ! 
O ! a saint's fidth may vary, 

Bntfaithfu'Illbe; 
For wed I lo'e Mary, 

An' Mary lo'es me. 

Be d r ed as the rowan 

Her smiling wee mou' ; 
An' white as the gowan 

Her breast and her brow ! 
Wi'afooto'afrlry 

She links o'er the lea ; 
O ! wed I lo'e Mary, 

An' Mary lo'ce me. 

^ Where yon tall forest tlmmer. 

An* lowly broom bower, 
To the sunshine o* simmer 

Spread verdure an' flower ; 
Thore, when night doods the cary, 

Bendeherl'Ube; 
For wed I lo'e Mary, 

An' Mary lo'ep me !'* 

Mr Imlah is an amiable man, and vre shall be glad to 
frmn him occadonally, as he promises in the letter 
wiiick aeoompanled his volume. 

We DOW oome to the oondodon of what we consider a 
moarknhly good-natured review. If we have said any 
tUag that has given the shadow of offence to any body, 
we b er oby apologise in the most ample and satis&ctory 



Dande^ : or, the Fidd of the Chth of Oold. By the 
Author of " Richelieu," fro. In 3 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
dosi. Henry Colbura and Richard Bentley. 1880. 

Tan is the most agreeaUe piece of light reading we 
have met with for a long while. The date and scene of the 
siery, ae tiMse of our readers whose education has been 
ssOcfteotly eared for to make them acquainted with IVim- 
^a HIetory of Ei^^and, will at onoe percdvei are hdd 



in the early part of the reign of Henry VIII., and con- 
sequently at the time when the chivalrous spirit in £u» 
rope was in its full blossom. The virtue and the daring 
of the earlier chivalrous ages had taken a brighter colours 
ing from the gradual diffusion of arts and knowlMge. 
Our author culls with a Judicious hand from the rich 
stores of the period, and hurries us through a succesdon 
of dazzling pictures and striking incidents, seasoning hie 
narrative with an occadonal dash of sentiment, or mora 
frequently with playful and good-humoured raillery. 

The various characters Introduced are dashed off with 
a hasty, but spirited penciL The high-souled Lady Con« 
stance Grey contrasts findy with the volatile and ihscin»- 
ting Catherine Bulmer. The merry yeoman Richard 
Heartley, the honest Dutch merchant William Hans, are 
good and honest fellows. The Kings of France and £ng«^ 
land, Wolsey, Sir Pagan Wileston, and the Astrologer, 
are more ambitious, and by no means unsuccessful, por- 
traits. We are not aware that the author has anywhere 
evinced great power, but he exhibits in every page a spi- 
rit of buoyant humour, and a delicacy of sentiment whicb 
is never allowed to become doying. We end where we be- 
gan, by saying vre have sddom met with a more pleasing 
work of the kind. 



Adventures of an Irish Gentleman. In three volumes* 
London. Henry Colbum and Richard Bentley. 1830. 

Trk leading features of this book are heartlessness and 
vulgarity. The author possesses a sort of coarse dever- 
ness, and expects it to atone for the abeenceof all the bet- 
ter qualities of a noveL It is disgusting enough, under 
any circumstances, to be hauled through a long series of 
low intrigues and black-leg adventures ; but to us this be- 
comes altogether intolerable, when the hero of the whole 
is a half-bred Irishman. We like the Irish,— we like 
the genuine Paddies, whether in town or country, — we 
lilce an Irish lady, and we also like an Irish gentleman ; 
but there is a kind of mongrd Irishman, who pretends 
to be a gentleman, though one may see at the first glanoe 
that he is no such thing, and him vre invariably detest. 
A more odious creature does not vralk the earth, — unpo- 
lished and impudent in his manners, gross in his language^ 
obstreperous in his mirth, quarrelsome in his conviviality, 
capricious in his likings, brutal in his tastes, and blacks 
guard in his principles, — a fellow whose only mode of 
putting himsdf upon a levd with you is to force you into 
a duel ; and who. In the company of women, mistakes 
rakish familiarity for gallantry. We have met with such 
an animal, and are glad now to chronicle our contempt 
for him. We do not say that the hero of the book before 
us is exacdy his counterpart, but simply that he has a lean- 
ing that way. He gets into all sorts of sodety, except 
good sodety, — ^forms Haisons with all sorts of women, — 
breaks them off in all sorts of ways, — and fandes himself 
a dashing fellow, who '* knovrs life," though, in point of 
ISftct, he knows much more of the London chop-houses 
and Fttfislan caffis. There are some who may have a 
taste for this kind of writing, and may think the whole 
thing done a^itally ; but we beg to except oursdves from 
the number^ 



A Manual of the Economy of the Human Body, in Health 
and Disease, containing a Brief View of its Structure 
and Functions, and the Diseases to wh&h it is LiahU / 
with ample Directions /or the Regulation of Diet and 
JRegimen, from Infancy to Old Age, For the Use of 
General Readers. Edinburgh. D. Lizars. Svo. 
1830. 

MxoiCAL works, published for '* General Readers," 
ought to be recdved by the public with very great caution ; 
because the dieeases to which the human body is liable 
have so inddious an origin, and are frequently so com- 
plicated, that it Is often difficult even for the experienced 
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pkfiieiMi to Inoe Hw fympComt that najr p riM e n t tkfm- 
wdrm to tMr proper eauaat. Very improbable, therefore, 
k it, th«t any boolL can be puUielied, wherein the whole 
■oieoce ean be reduoed to eo timplea form, that the treat- 
Xttent and cure of the Fktiteaa maladiee which aMaU the 
•oaetitntioD may be oompriaed in a teriee of geoeral di- 
rectioiM and anirereelly applicable pretcriptiooe. It has 
been truly aUd, that ^ medicinee differ from poisons only 
in their doses;** and it is no less true^ that the viotim of 
pain is always too ready to become the Tictim of credu- 
lity, and fly to any remedy which popular eaprioe, or in- 
diridnal prqudice, may extol into a promised eharm. A 
knowledge oi the atniotare and functions of the different 
parts of the human body, in their healthy states is indis- 
pensable to those who would wish to understand their 
condition in disease^ Without this preWous information, 
•11 attempts to rsstore the body to Its natural condition 
BMst be empirical, and may prove not only unaTaillng, 
but afgraTate or proroke the secession of soma new and 
■lore gricTOtts affliction. The author of the preeent work, 
aoiiTinoed of this fiMt, has giTsn a very brief and clear 
view of the structure and eeonooiy of the human body, 
» th e knowlodge of whieh must at aU times prove useful, 
and may almoet be regarded as indispenaaUe to every wall 
educated and enlightened man. He has next adverted to 
the management of children, — ^the regulation of regime 
And diet in after life,— cold and warm bathing, — exercise, 
and other matters ; all of which he has treated with very 
JDonsidsrable skill. The chapter on dknate is also deser- 
ving of particular attention. We do not think it neces- 
aary to give any extracts from this woik, but conscien> 
tioosly reoemmend it to the attention of our readers. 



T%t Guirhch Heresy Tried, in a Letter to the Rev, J, M, 
CampbeO of Row ; and a Sermon^ jrc By the Rev. 
Robert Bums, D.D., Minister of St George's, Paisley. 
Paisley. 1830. Pp. 82. 

Thx Row Heresy, as It is somewlwC affectedly called, 
has, we think, already received more attention than it do- 
acrves. The doctrines, whether new or old, of universal 
pardon, uneonditlonal freeness, and abeolute assuranee, 
though sufficiently detestable, are not very likely to bo- 
oeme popular In this country ; and certainly no cause, ex- 
cept that of self-evident truth, eould hope to proqier in 
the hands of such feeble advocates as Mr Erskine and the 
Rev. Mr CampbelL We think, therefore, that Dr Thom- 
son, Dr Bums, and other respectable clergymen of our 
church, might employ their time and their talents more 
profitably to their flocks, than by amusing the idle, and 
gratifying the curious, with philippics against this silly 
heresy. If the minister of Row really holds — and we 
are convinced he does — doctrines inconsistent with those 
of the church which claims his fealty, and at the same 
time wants the common honesty to resign the ^arge eom«- 
mttted to him by that church, then let him be ^ected, as 
a matter of course, and let his bishoprick be given to a 
more ordiodox divine, and a more honest man. 

At the same time, we are aware that there are some who 
tidce a deeper interest in this controversy, and apprehend 
greater danger flrom the new doctrines than we do. To 
such, we commend Dr Bums's little pamphlet. The Let- 
ter Is well written, and the Sermon is still better | the 
ressoning in both is perspicuous, and often forcible ; the 
texts quoted frmn Scripture are numerous, but they are 
generally apposite, and quite oondnsive against the Gair- 
loeh doctrines ; — they ought to convince every reasonable 
being who admits Soripture to be the rule of faith. But 
we think Dr Bums Is wrong, if he expects that reason- 
ing, however Just and unanswerable, will dissipate the 
delusion of the self-righteous gentlemen, who have boldly 
plunged into mysticism, and wr app ed themselves com- 
fortably in the mantle of unqualified assuranee. 



Frasef^B Magazine pr Town and ComUry, No, /. 
February 1890. London. James Eraser. Edinburgh. 
John Boyd. 

Tms is a new Magazine, of respectable appearance, 
the writers in which are apparently determined to do 
their best to obtain a due proportion of elbow-room In the 
literary arena which they have entered. The first artido 
is entitled '* Our Confession of Faith.** It U reepect- 
ably, but not very powerfully written. In politics the 
conductors declare themselves to be ** nof of ^itfrero/prin- 
ciples,** — in literary matters they are determined So bo 
** fearless and fair,** — and in the ordinary sources of in- 
formation ** no pains shall be spared to make their Ma- 
gazine equal to its contemporaries,** They further re- 
quest that they may not be Judged by the first Number, 
** although It is written by the first writers in England, 
Scothmd, and IreUnd.** Of the articles which follow this 
introductory one, we pronounce briefly as follows :— . 
that which is entitled " American Poetry,** is superficial; 
" The Philosophy of Catholicism** is laboured, but obecure, 
and not very satisfectory ; the translation of " Riditer's 
Review of Madame de Stael*s ' AUemagn^*** is interest- 
ing ; Captain Basil Hall*s paper on Mechanics' Institutes 
has already appeared in print ; ** A Legend of Macalister 
More** is pretty good; ** On Poetical Genius** is pomp- 
ous' and rather common-place ; " On Aixhitectural De- 
sign and Decoration** is by a man who understanda his 
subject, and is one of. the best essays in the number; 
** Horn Gallicn, No. I.** is pretty well ; '< The Hvrons, 
a Canadian Tale,** by Gait, is ditto; « West Indian 
Sketches, No. I.** ditto ; the review of Mr Robert Mont- 
gomery's ** Satan" is spirited and good ; the review of 
Mr Hamilton*s *< Annals of the Peninsular Campaign*' 
is also good, and takes nearly the same view of the work 
as that which we ourselves entertain ; the '' Remarkable 
Vision of Charles XI. of Sweden" is aasez bien ; the con- 
cluding paper, *' On Dramatic Taste," is jmmht. The 
original poetry is only respectable. On the whole, there 
is cleverness in the woi;k, but not enough of it. How- 
ever, we never make up our aslnd on a first number. 



Parochial Ptahnody; a New Collection of the moet op- 

proved Psalm Times from the most eminent Composers. 

Including several Original Tunes, composed expressly 

for this Worh. By J. P. Oark. GUugow. John 

Cunningham. 1830. • 

The schoolmaster is abroad, and why not in music as 
well as in mechanics, or any other of the sris and scien- 
ces ? The march of improvement in music, however, has 
not kept pace with the march of mind. This may be 
said more particularly of sacred music ; for whilst years 
are devoted to the study and practice of secular music, 
and hundreds of pounds expended on tuition and Instru- 
ments, in almost every family of respectability, sacred 
music seems to be quite overlooked. Now, that sacred 
is by far the finest and most sublime music we hope few will 
deny ; and to us it appears a paradox that pe^e other- 
wise of cultivated and liberal minds, diould seem to set 
themselves against its study and improvement. The state 
of music la our churches, at the prsss n t day, shows plainly 
the neglect under which it has fellen ; — to a person of mnsi- 
cai taste, the exhibitions there are more calculated to ex- 
cite languor, if not contempt, than insplre^devotional feel- 
ings. What should bs done in order to remedy this de- 
fect, i> A question easier asked than answered. But we 
are glad to see the attempts made by individuals, from 
time to time, to call the attention of the public to the sub- 
ject, and tha eootributions that are oocasionally made to 
the slender stores we already possess. 

Under this impsession, we feel pleasure in the appear- 
ance of a new Collection of Psalqi Tunes, by a psrsofi 
wfaoae^BM to i^ndmntwd the sobject. T^t ** Pkcoolilfl 
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ftilmgdj ''■inrrrn teeontidn ftvvygood •eleotioii,Miriiint 
md madatBf and quite enongh for anj ertahlithtid church 
the FmIom And ParaphraM* Mtt wlmlttiBK of much va- 
riety OK uusliea. 
la this naflfttl ItMlo iroric, die harmomf appears to be a 
^eal altawd from other ooUeotioDa; and, to our 
•■righrlly improTed. Tlie aire are, of course, the 
bnl the tenor, counter-tenor, and bass, are, in man j 
gieatlj altered. In fact, Mr Clarlc has sliown his 
more in this-respect, than an j editor of Psalm 
Tuacs we have seen. Instead of confining his basses to 
the f—nmnti obords of tonic, dominant, and sub-domi- 
aant, whieh are found recurring in almost every line of 
the gafeorall j-roceCred books of sacred music, he introdu- 
CBS a grsaior variety in the harmony, giving it more in- 
tnest than when written in plain counterpoint. We oh- 
also, that he has recourse to tareriec/ 6aMe*, (^ 
and the dominant 7tb, which throw a higher 
degree of light and shade into the harmony. The minor 
eipsi'inlly, have pleased us in this respect, being 
BBore diffimilt to harmonize, probably, than those 
ia the iBi;|or keys. 

Thave ia anotlMr modem im p rovement in the adence, 
tf whieh the Editor has repeatedly availed himself, and 
vhieh has an uncommonly fine effe ct , the introduction 
sf the sharp 6th. We do not know any chord that has 
a batter elliBet than this one, when judiciously used. The 
lait line of our old fisvourite, Dwidee^ is made quite an- 
ethor thiag by this chord. St Maiy*9, 8t Alhaii% Si 
Ami*9 — Insk, ThM Old Htmdred, and many othen, are 
iaspr ov e d by the same beautiful interval. Judging of 
Mr Clarh's talents from the few tunes he has given of 
his own composition, we must say we are sorry they are 
net move nnmerous — St George' s^-^Ghugow, and Kiir- 
■salA, are both 8|dendid tunes, and must be wdl adapted 
fv the expr e ss ion of cheerful praise. 

This little work is well got up, the size is convenient 
fiw the po ck et, and the price is reasonable. It will be 
fimnd a great acquisition to those who play the piano and 
ergaa, haviag the lull harmony written for every note 
which gives it csnsiderable richness and fulni 
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MT INTBRVIBW WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Trvmdmtfidfnm the Journal ofBanm Adoipk wm BM.ng. 
fThe ****»^***»' of the following paper, for which we are indebted 



now in Edinburgh, win be best explained 
by mttm ■entenect of the letter whieh scoorapsnied it >-** I tend, ss 
Iwiiiiil, ifae simple expiciikm of my (iselingB, just ss I enteisd 
in my Journal with a view of trsaimlttlBg them, sooofding to 
aayeoitam, tomyfiitber,bytfaellrst poet True ftsling thiuM pul»> 
Bdty, and bat for your nUdtatioDS, these notes should never have 
bssa peassnUd to a wider public than the tuDi\j circle for which 
tbey wero originaUy defined. And yet where is the harm in telling 
s mea openly bow highly we esteem him ? I know that I spesk not 
merely my own sentiments, but those of my whole nation. I would 
be tke last num on earth to violate the sanctity of the domestic fire* 
M^aadtodngltsseersts totheday. I hare no desire to beeoroe 
seoUeesae of trifling aoeedotes, merely because tfiey refer to a great 
■Sib Sotapoctbelongsto the pobUe, sodlsseno grester harm 
ia sstasising pvblicly the impression his presence made upon me, 
thaa he ^*"*^*«^ docs In singing tlw Impulses awakened within him 
by tbe contcmplstkm of the sun and stars. I am no author by pro- 
friilja, and the suq[ricioo of seeking the acquaintance of distinguUh • 
el pcesou, with a view to write about them, cannot fall upon me.**] 

A aioas worthy feeling than the idle wish to be aUs to 
«y, oa nay return, *' I, too, have seen him,** rendered oae 
aest anaioaa to meet with Walter Scott. It was there- 
6ee with aome degree of excitement that I repaired to the 
Bviinmeot Houae, where the Bard officiates in his Juri- 
cifHusity, to find the firiend who had promised to in^ 
On entering the hall, I dwelt with ^ea^ 



waa at the same time a priest of the inexorable Themis^ 
and that, although elevated above the common race of 
mankind, he possessed the power of submitting to the yoke 
of daily life. These reflections were, however, interrupted 
by a feeling of diflldenoe, which obliged me to halt for a 
moment to muster courage for the introduction. Al- 
though tolerably blunted by custom to the impressions of 
mere worldly grandeur, I could not help paying this tri« 
bute to the imposing presence of Intellectual and moral 
greatness. 

At last be stood before me ! — ^the venerated old aum, 
leaning upon his staff, in his black gown, while, beoeath 
his snow-white head, hie soul looked out through hie dear 
eyes ! I forgot every thing that I had been ao anxlona to 
say to him ; and I could with difficulty stammer ontf* 
'* that my acquaintances and relations had charged me, an 
leaving home, should I have the good fortune to meet oar 
northern favourite In this country, to add, to my own^. 
the expreesion of their esteem, devotion, and love, aad to 
invite him to vialt a land where he would be areloomeA 
as the personal friend of every fiunlly circle which he haA 
delighted with his songs, and awakened to qrmpathette 
pleasures.** I received a friendly and polite anawar« 
Seott spoke with kindnees of our country ; and delighted' 
me in particular with hie warm evpfessions of sstesm far 
our immortal Gothe. 

While he spoke, I had leisure to contemplate the lofty 
poet. His image is deeply engraven on my meuMNry. An 
erer-wakaAil and deep feeling glances from his eyo. Anr 
expreesion of sound Judgment, peace of mind, modest ooa* 
sdousoess of power and goodness of heart, sits upon hia 
high forehead. A gentle seriousness, indicative of past 
struggles and matured experience, plays around his mouth. 
The echo of the soul — his voice — is soft and full-toned, 
and accommodates its modulations to the train of his 
thought. His bearing is gently dignified. His whole 
appearance baa the eelf-created beauty of an amiable mind 
—the reflection of internal harmony. None but the man 
who is bUnd to this expression of the soul, can hX\ to 
recognise this lofty and elo«}uent expression in 8cott*a ex* 
terior-— can see in him a mere commoapiase person; I* 
is written legibly on his brow, thM his songs bear tha 
exact impression of his character, no less tium of his gi^ 
nius — that he is himself the same noUe, pioaa, high-spU 
rited being as the ereatoree of hia foney. And henia 
lies that personal charm, which Seott possessee in a da- 
gree auperlor, perhaps, to every other author. The thought^ 
ful, purely intellectual look of the ^gje dad Minerva^ 
depr esses and repels the beholder, while the human fod- 
ing about the genius of Scott elevates us to him. 

And it ought to be thus. Is not the artist ■aors aa* 
Me than hia work ? Is man, the maaterpieee of the ensa- 
tion, not more worthy of our wonder than the works ol 
his hand ? Must we not attach to the lofty temple thoea 
very fadings with which we think it inspires us ? Musi 
we not attribute even to dumb nature that lifo which is 
in ourselves ? How much more strongly then muet thees 
feelings Influence us, when we come in contact with a 
highly-gifted man, in whom there ia independent and 
innate life. The nobleet worka of art ars, after all, but 
the imperfect exertions of a single talent : the beams of 
the poet*s eye, bsjght, variegated, aad glancing aa tha 
light, are of themaelves all in all suffideat, and need ntt 
completion from without. 

In that memorable moment, the poet stood before ma 
associated with all thoee remembrances of my home, of 
thoee evenings sacred to domeetis affections, whose cheer-* 
fulnees his tales had Inereaaed. His the songs of the 
bard of human affsctions — ^whooe gentle muse never sedu 
to wither the human heart. Aa he shook me friendly by 
the hand, and wished me In parting success in the journey 
of life, I thought IfeU why our forefathers should have 
esteenwl' their bards a sacred race. I would not have 
given his dmple wish, for the prayers of a whols oongra- 
gatlon. I itUl hev hia friendly vokoy— I Mill fod the 
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warm preasare of his hand. I hope my eyet spoke my 
gntltade, for In such moments the lips are by no means 
tfM beet inte rp re t ers of the heart. 



THOUGHTS SUOOESTED BT A PERUSAL OP 
MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. 

Fkw men haTe been more unjustly dealt with than 
Byron. He died just at the time when the character 
can be first said to be definitely formed, yet both his ac- 
tions and writings hare been tried by tlie standard of the 
ftill-grown man. Cast on the world without a guide, — 
obliged, like all who hare to learn for themselres, to blun- 
der into correctness, — the errors which he unaToidably 
committed in groping for the right path have been attri- 
buted to wanton deprayity. To Judge of him so, was to 
Judge hastily and most erroneously. 

The fundamental characteristics of Byron*s mind were 
susceptibility and intense power. Both of these are es- 
sentially necessary in the poet*s constitution ; the former 
renders him alive to the most delicate and eTanesoent feel- 
lags, the other enables him to combine and reproduce 

siectively the images he has thus acquired. For man as 
« oodal being, and especially for a young man, they are 
dangerousendowments. The one exposes him to seductions 
and irritations of wlUch less susceptible constitutions are 
■ot aware ; while the other gives a vehemence to his ac- 
tions which drives him off his equipoise and status in so- 
ciety. In after life, the reasoning and imaginative powers 
frequently serve as conductors to lead a portion of the 
lightning of the mind to expend itself harmlessly upon 
abstract pursuiu ; but in youth the whole stock of glow- 
ing passion is poured out upon nature and mankind, now 
Ibstoing, now scathing with their blaze. It is at this 
period, therefore, that the instinctive ties of family and 
friendship, reverence for elders, love for those who are of 
•ur own standing or younger, are indispensable as substi- 
tutes fiir the yet unawakened po#ers of reason. These 
ftelings, less strong, but also Isss transitory than others, 
serve as moorings to keep the ship steady till the anchor 
Is slung with which she is to steer through life. At a 
later poriod the same feelings are our ornament and solace, 
but in youth they are necessary to our moral existence. 
Yet, during all the freshness of youth, when man*s cha- 
lacter receives its first indelible impression, Byron was 
sxduded from participation in these feelings and affec- 
tions. He came occasionally in contact with some who 
knew how to estimate his promise, and there were plenty 
who, from motives of vanity or interest, sought to hang 
themselves upon the young lord ; but for a permanence, 
there was only one who really loved him — his mother — 
a weak and violent woman, whose conduct was calcu- 
latsd ts stifle or pervert his affections. Tet it Is precisely 
In Byron*s treatment of this mother, that we find, amid 
all his aberrations, the strongest proofii of an indestructi- 
Us goodness of nature, l^e whole tone of his corre- 
spondence with her, and of the expressions casually wrung 
from him, show how truly he could see her character, 
and how deeply his feelings had been wounded by her 
^"^7 9 7^ irom first to last, we find the knowledge that 
she was his mother triumphing over alL He struggles, 
throughout, not only to pay her the services of a son, 
(and in them he was never deficient,) but to feel for her 
•11 that the magic word ** mother** Inspires. 

Notwithstanding his filial piety, however, he reached 
manhood in a state of isolation. He had companions, 
but no friends. There is a loneliness in the condition of 
an only child, without parents, or without such parents 
as he can cling to, that only he who has experienced 
can conceive. The young affections expand among a 
band of second selves ; — they are so many additional 
liooks by which we attach ourselves to society, and are 
drawn within its circle. But he who stands alone must 
mrk his way into it, and the least awkwardness or shy- 



ness eflbotually bars him out, forces him to nurse his 
vrarm feelings in silence and secrecy, and to attach him- 
self to the beings of bis own lancy. A degree of morbid 
egotism is thus engendered within him. In Byron this 
state of mind was heightened by the oensclonsness of a 
personal blemish. The first indication of expanding In- 
tellect Is a desire to stand well in the opinion of others ; 
and the first tendency of this desire is to create anxiety 
about personal appearance. 

Under all these inauspicious drcnmstances, Byron took 
his place as a man among men, without having been 
guilty of any greater Irregularities than the migority of 
his equals In rank. He entered upon the world with 
embarrassed finances, and without a single senior friend 
to countenance or lend him advice and assistance. Ha* 
ving stood forward as an author, his irascil>le temper was 
exposed to all the annoyances of carping criticism ; and 
having attained a degree of public notoriety, he was 
seised upon as a common-good by all tbe scandal-mongers 
of the press. Prepared by his constitutional susceptilii- 
lity to feel these attacks deeply, and by bis lonely habits 
to brood over his own thoughts more than was conducive 
to a healthy state of mind, he took refuge In retaliatioo, 
and in nursing a gloomy pride and pleasure In dwelling 
upon, and exaggerating, his tortured feelings. He could 
not hope to prove to the worid he was immaculate, and 
he took a perverse pride in bidding defiance to its cen- 
sure, and attempting to prove himself worse than be 
really was. The means suggested by his friends as most 
likely to retrieve him from this wayward conduct, added 
new fuel to the flame ; and, possessed of the dangerous 
power of investing his pas^ons with the grandeur and 
beauty of poetry, he sought rather to nurse than to con- 
trol them. This could not last for ever with a mind so 
superior as his. So unhealthy a state of excitement was 
gradually subsiding into a more firm and manly tone,— - 
the indestructible mind was gleaming through and over 
it, — when, alas ! his career was abruptly and prsmaturel j- 
dosed. 

This is the dark side of the picture, — let us now turn 
to the reverse. Byron*s conduct and feelings towards 
his mother have been already noticed. His generosity 
and bravery are attested by hundreds. In all his aber- 
rations there Is nothing mean, equivocal, or malignant* 
Notwithstanding his assumed cynicism, his enthusia8n& 
for whatever is good and great is every moment flashing 
forth. Sublime and lovely though his works be, they 
are but the hasty effusions of a mind which had not yet 
attained the full consciousness and command of its 
powers. His uncertainty respecting the merit of his 
poems, until stamped by the fiat of public applause, can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that, conscious 
how insufficiently theyexpreesed his unutterable thoughts, 
he could not see their real value. HLs continual depre- 
ciation of literary labour, and bis panting after action, 
indicate a mind not yet at ease with itself as to Its proper 
sphere. His life was a fragment. He stands like one 
of the immense cathedrals of Germany, — a work com- 
menced on too gigantic a scale for human powers and 
perseverance to complete. We saw him only in that pe- 
riod of life in which the mind is a fermenting cIuum. 
But even in this state, what augury did he not give of 
future greatness ! His promise is more than other men*s 
performance. Wit, humour, the most voluptuous pas- 
sion, the most delicate beauty, and the most magnificent 
power and grandeur, strive for pre-eminence in his 
poetry. 

The aim of this hasty and unsatisfactory sketch has 
been to seize, as frr as possible, the grand outlines of 
Byron*s character. The attempt was audacious, — but 
better to fail in It, than to succeed in repeating small 
anecdotes, which but distort our ideas of tbe mighty dead. 
It is the right of every man to be judged, not by his lao- 
lated actions, easily susceptible of misrepresentation, but 
by the whole tenor of the mind and affections whence 
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they liToewded, at indicated by the coUeetlTO conduct of 
Ilia life. 



MR MACD0NALD*8 NEW WORK — THETIS ARMINO 

ACHILLES. 

Wb Imtc been ^Toured with an early view of this 
highly interesting and splendid work. Mr Macdonald 
has diosen for the story of his new group) Thetis arm- 
ing Achilles. The figures are, as in his Ajax, colossal. 
Achilles appears in the act of moring forward ; with his 
left arm he poises his shield above his head ; in the right 
hand, which is depressed, he brandishes a couple of light 
jareliiia. His figure unites the utmost physical power 
with the ideal beauty of the " goddess-bom.*' His coun- 
tehance is fiercely beautifuL His eager glance, harmo- 
nizing with his forward motion, seems to seek Hector in 
the distance; and his mind, engrossed with the thought 
of ▼eogcanee, and consciousness of power, is inaccessible 
to every other impressiim. Thetis, who has one arm re- 
clined on his shoulder, is allowing the other to drop away, 
as if relinquishing the vain hope of detaining him. Her 
hee ia turned to heaven, with an expression in which the 
grief of the prescient mother, and the dignified oompo- 
anr^ of the goddess, are majestically mingled. 

Unlike Mr Macdonald*s former work, in which pas- 
sion and the death-struggle knit every sinew, and swell 
crery vun even to bursting, the present group is com- 
posed in the most severe style of quiet and elevated beau- 
ty. The attitudes and action of the figures simple in 
the extreme — the drapery of Thetis falling in the most 
inartificial folds — the outlines bold and majestic, — ^har- 
monize irith the heroic character of the story. Achil- 
lea is the very Achilles of Homer, — ^beautiful, and strong 
as a demi-god, the unreflecting child of impulse. Thetis 
is the goddess of that old mythology, with all a mother's 
fiselings warm about her, and with a lar-searching view 
hito fntorlty, the corse of those human-hearted deities, 
Vnt with that intdleetual power which confers dignity 
npon grief, by controlling its expression. 

We fed perfectly satisfied that this work will at once 
place Mr Macdonald on a level with the most eminent 
Bvi^ sculptor, and prove him to posse ss a mind capable 
of achiflviog the highest triumphs of his noble art. 



UTEBART 



AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 
SDINBUROH. 



mOTAL SOCUETT. 

Monday, Februaty I, 1830. 
Professor Horz in the Chair. 

GzoBOK Mackshzib concluded, this evening, his 
esnmranication on Phrsnt^ogy. In so ddng, he recapitu- 
krted his former observations, read an account of the history 
ef tho Sciroce^ from an unpublished work of Mr Comb^ 
■ad r g fa red for fi^ts in snpiwrt of his views, to the works 
•f Gall and Spurzheim, to the Phrenological Journal, Mr 
Conhe's Lectures, and the Clyde Street Museum. Pro- 
temar Hope, on the conclusion of the paper, said be thought 
lumself at liberty to return thanks to Sir George Macken- 
zie, Ibr the pains he had taken to lay before the Society a 
Tiew of the fundamental principles of a doctrine which Sir 
George thought well founded, and highly important to the 
wdfrn of mankind, and in particular to the rising cenerft. 
tioo. That as Sir Geom bad availed himself or that op- 
portoiiity of rBoommendfng to his hearers to make them- 
sdves acquainted with the doctrine, by reading the works 
•f Gmlly sc, he, in his turn, would use the freedom of re- 
commending to Sir Geoiige to direct his attention to that 
view of phrenology which alone he considered as philoso- 
phScaL Every person, the Professor observed, who is in 
the amallest aegree acquainted with the anatomy of the 
kain, must know that there lie deep seated a very large 
nnmber of distinct organs, totally dissimilar In appearance, 
•nbotjuioe, and structure ; and that, as different organs are 
provided for each of the external senses^ It is extremely pro- 
bable that each of these had a particular share in thecene- 
lal mental opera^ons of the brain assigned to it :•— That it 
ii a atady strictly phyaiolo|ical» and truly philMoyhicalt to 



Investigate the special use of each of these organs, and the 
partictHar operation of the mind to which eadi is more im- 
mediately subservient:— That much benefit had accrued to 
medical science, and to mankind, by investigating the stmo- 
ture and use of the other organs of the £>dy— as, for ex* 
ample, the heart ;-^nd that, without doubt, both physical 
and metaphysical science would profit greatly from suoceo^ 
ful enquiries into the uses of these muitifiirious and findy- 
constructed organs in the interior of the brain :~That tha 
phrenologists of the present day, having ouitted the right 
path, had not advanced a single step in Uiis physiological 
investigation ; for they had not, so nr as he knew, ascer- 
tained the function performed by any one of them. The 
Professor concluded by recommending strongly Sir George 
and other phrenologists to pursue tlM truly philosophical, 
though very difficult, course of enquiry which ne had points 
ed out. — Notice of a Meteorological Journal, kept for twen- 
ty-five years, at Carlisle, by Mr W. Pitt, was then read, and 
afterwards an account of a Specimen of a minenl called 
Wad, by Dr Turner. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

ADA'S EVENING HOUR. 

** Come, Ada, dose the lattice now> 

The sun is in the sea ; 
The night-wind, with a mournful tonc^ 

Sighs through the old oak-tree ; — 

** The bird has sung hersdf to rest, 
The floivers are gemmed vrith dew ; 

And twilight*s shades art deepening Uttk 
The £vening*s heaven of blue ; — 

** Come, Ada, touch thy harp, and sing 

One sprightly strain to me ; 
Why, there*s a tear in thy dark eye ! 

Sweet girl! what aileth thee r 

" Oh ! mother, let me gaze awhile 

Upon this silent scene, — 
The fading glories of the sky. 

The hills and valleys green ! 

** I feel the calm of nature's mood 

Steal sofUy to my heart ; 
And all unknown the gentle team 

Into my eyelids start ! 

'< I cannot — cannot sing to-night, 

A spell is round me thrown ; 
Oh ! leave me here to gaze awhile 

On this sweet scene alone !** 

She cast upon her mother's fiioe 

One fond imploring look, — 
Then silently she turned again 

To Nature's holy book. 

And who may tell what noble thoughts 

Across that bosom stole ; 
How many sacred feelings rush'd 

Like music on her soul ? 

Ah ! who can say in hours like theas^ 

With holiest visions fraught. 
What heavenly wisdom Nature's volo* 

To the sad heart has Uught ? 

Blest — ever blest is she who lovea 

To meditate in youth ! — 
And on Creation's glorious page 

Has learnt to read the Tauro ! 

GzaTRUDS* 



X O THIS LOVE !— THIS LOVE V* 
By Thomas Atkinaoiu 
I DO not wish again to love 

As when I had its scarlet fever ; 
And yet I still love on, — a name 

Mdus me as great a fool «■ ever) 
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'Tb tfae, I*m now too old to rave 
At midnight in my chamber lonely, 

Yet oft I*m humming, as I shave, 

Sueh stuif at '' Love mo— lore me only !** 

Nay, faith, IVe mere than once been eaoght— 
Would you believe it, though J own it?-^ 

With vacant look, as if in thought, 
And perpetrating half a sonnet ! 

The deuoe is in the witching race ! 

No sooner have I cot my cousin. 
Who flirted even before my fece. 

Than I*m in love with half-4Mlozen ! 

Yet, on my life, I cannot teU 

For whom the symptoms aro in motion ; 
Sovnetimes I think they are for Bell,— - 

For Bessy next I*ve got a notion. 

I know a pair of lovely eyes. 

As blue as sapphire — ringlets yellow ; — 
If I oouid make that fair my prize, 

I'd be a devilish haj^y fellow. 

But then I know a pair of black — 

As bright as night when stars are lighted ; 

And *tis an undisputed &et, 

That Tm with dvk eyes mudi delighted. 

One of the sweetest girls I ken. 

Is my heart's height — up to my shoulder ; 
Another / look up to — then 

She overlooks me — as I told her ! 

With ten-stone-seven Pve been prepared 
To fly to heaven if she were willing ; 

Or with a sylph I would have dared 
To dig Potod for a shilling. 

Well, since in love I am — that's flat-* 
But cannot tell the happy woman, 

111 toss their names Into a hat. 
And woo as guided by the omen ! 

Then here goes Ann — Kate — Mary-^F^-*. 

Jane — Agnes — Isabella — Jessy ! 
Now, Madam Fate, I humbly beg 

Youll be propitious ! — Heavens ! *tis Bessy ! 



MAN'S LIFE. 
By Lawrence MacdcnakL 

Mam's life's a bubble, bom of empty bliss. 

Flung on the ocean of unebbing time, 
To drink the hues of every sunbeam kiss. 

To take the dies of every varying dime, 

Expanding, *mid the growth of every crime ! 
Creation's veriest fiction, without name, 

End, aim^-a hdlow toy ; from out the slime 
Of over-wrought existence forth it came. 

Expanded, burst, and left no trace where it had lain. 



UTERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



* A Naw woik, enUttod " The AthaMeuni»''eaaductod by ftudenti 
la the Univeistty of Qlogow, !• snnounced to appetr in ApriL 
Though it vtti be Ibt* the most part written by meroben <tf the Uni- 
vanity, yet ita pagaa will be eoHetwd by a few Srtlelea ftom aoneof 
the most cdebnCed literary dmnctcn of the present day. 



Monaieiir Sareaae, of the Soottiah MlHtsry and Naval Academy, 
has in the pren. and nearly ready for publication, a Pocket Ptendt 
Grammatical and Crltioa Dictiooary, the principal ofaiJeet of which 
b to point out the popular erron committed in Vrench oonvemtioift. 

We undentand that Mr Motherwell, editor of the PaUley Adver- 
titer, i» about to sucoeed Mr M'Queen as editor of the Giasgom 
CcmUr, Mr M'QdcaB't other avocaUons requiring hit undivided at- 
tention. We are glad that Mr Motherwell's talents, of which we en. 
tertain a high opinion, are thus lilcely to ba brought into a more ex- 
toisiTe sphere of usefulness. 

Wavsrlkv Novsls.— Volume 9th of the new edition oootaina 
the Black Dwarf, and the first part of Old MortaUty. The fhmti*. 
pleoe, by Wilkie, Is excellently drawn, bat indilfrreotly engraved, by 
R. Grares, far whom Wilkie seems to entertain an undue partiality. 
The vignette is pretty. The Utamry addUtona are not namenMis^ 
but are curi<nis and interestiii^ 

Menrs Colbuin and Bentley announce seventy-seven new Works 
in the press! Wecannotfindspaoetoenumerate them all i but the 
following appear the most important :— The Life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrenee, by Thomas GampbeU, the Poet— Itcn^ Cailtt^s Travels to 
TimboeCDo— Cloudcriey, a novel, by the author of Caleb WlUiam^^ 
Marquis of Loodmiderry's Narrative of the War hi Germany and 
France— The Garrick Papers— Travels in various parts of Peru, by 
Edmond Temple— Private Memoirs of the Frendi Cabinet during 
the Directory. Reign, and Consulate of Napoleon, by M. Bourienne 
—The Heiress of Bruges, by the author of Highways and Byways- 
Tales of the Colonies, by William Howison. Esq— Travels among 
the Bedouins and Wahabees, by the late John Lewis Burckhwdt^^ 
Joamal of a Nobleman at the Congress of Vienna^A History of Mo- 
dem Greece, by Junes Emerson, Esq.— Ea«t and West, by one of the 
authors of *' Rejected Addresses*— Life of John Hampden, by Lord 
Nugent— Letters Arom Switaerhmd and Italy, by John Came, Esq.— 
Sketdics of the Irish Bar, in t vols.— History of the Bible, by the 
Rev. o. R. Olelg, author of the Subaltern— The Correspondence of 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 

Mr Murray's list of Works, neariy ready for puMlcaCioo, amounts 
to forty-four, among which are the following :— Consolations in Tra- 
vel, or the L3st Days of a Philosoplier, by Sir Humphry Davy— Lif^ 
of Bishop Heber, with Selections from his Corresptmdence, by his 
Widow— Life of Sir Stamford Raffles, by his Widow— Papers of the 
Earl of MarehnMmt— Life of Robert, second Marquis of Londonderry 
—Life of the Eari of Peterborough, by Sh* Walter Soott— Popular 
English Specimens of the Greek Dram^e Poets, with Essays and 
Notes— The concluding volume of Soothey's Peninsular War— Lifo 
of General Wolfe, by Dr Southey— Life of Sir Humphry Davy, by 
J. S. Paris. M.D.— Con venations on Religion, with Lord Byron, 
held in Cephalonla, by the late James Kennedy, M.D.— The Pro> 
greM of Society, by the late Robert Hamilton, LL.D. 

PerkMlioal Literature seems at test to be taking root fai IrekfuL 
There is the Literary Gaastte— The Dublin Monthly Magaaine— The 
Christian Examiner, and the Christian Herald. monthly-The Friend, 
weekly— two in Belfast, the Ulster Magaxine and the Orthodox Pre** 
byterian, both monthly— besides the Limerick Magashie that i» to 
be, and the Cork Magasine that vtu. 

The Correspondence between Lord Mooatoashel and the Bishop of 
Ferns, on the State of the Church, together with an Account of the 
Lay Meeting at Cork, out of which the Correspondence aroae, wiU be 
ready in a few days. 

Foaafoif LiTnaATuaa.— A Uterary Gaartfee, to appear twtoO a- 
vas commeneed on the 1st of this month at Weimar.— German 
translatioos of Seotffe, Maeklntosh**, and Moored Histories of the 
British Islands, are akvady announeed.— Manaoni, the ItaHan no- 
velist, is busy with a new Historical Romaaoe.— A aeleetlon Anm t^ 
principal London Annuals has been published at Paria, under the 
title of AOmm BHUnmique.'^A work Is aanounoed at Paris, eaUed 
Go^/tesions dTun Homme de Com, eotu U reg%e de Unit JTF.— 
Beoehot, the Editor of a new edMan of Voltaire^ works, givas six ai 
the Phlkisepher's unpublished letters. In one of them VMtaire tee. 
voors us with his opinion of Weekly Journals, whidilstoth es ewnwi a t 
— *' I deplse as much as you these trifling weekly pubUeadons t bat 
ftequentiy they conuia what Is agreaable. They are the vandeve of 
grains of dost, in which diamonds are sometimes fonnd." What a 
pity that Voltaire did not live in the days of the BdWntrgk Ulermrp 
Journal /—By the last arrival from Egypt, there has been reeelvod a 
file of the newspapers published at Boulac, under the authority and 
ProtectkmoftheViceroy, and with tho Utle ot the B^typtUn Jomnml t 
It contains nguhu* reports of all the debates In the Natiooal Counelh 
particularly a speech of the Viceroy's son. Ibrahim, to which ho 
declares to the assembly that his fisther is resolved to remain atpeaca 
with all countries, and to hnprove the condition of their own. TherO 
is a notice In one of these papers of the constructioa, at Alexandria* 
under the dlreetlan of M. Sered, a French engineer, of a new ane. 
nal and dock-yard, for vessels of the line and fitptaai lfl97 workmcii 
are employed in ahlp-bulldhig. easting of cannon, ftc., and there era 
ttpwardfe of 500 clerks and ofllcera. The Viceroy hat dw trilB* 
Mshcdi with the If Aionl Coondl* anew Pmtd Codn 
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cyDanoghue. Prince of Klllaraey, a Poan* in wreral cantos, with 

Sect*, it neariy ftady for Che preis. 

Tbk Rotai. Acadbmt. — Mr M. A. Shee has been dioien Presi- 

ot Che Royal Academy by a large minority ; and Mr WilUe hat 

apfioinCed principal Painter in ordinary to the King» it hting 

that the latter declined tlie Cttiguet of tfie Prettdeney. 

Preeident it known to the pubbc Ailly at mueh taa roan of 

aa artitt. He It the author of *« Rhymet on Art," of the 

tiBfBdy at " Alaioo»** and of the recent novel of " Okloourt.'' Hit 

doet not teem to be altogether approved of ; bat, with the 

of Wilkle. we are not aware that any one now Uvhig ooold 

iheplMa of Sir Thonas Lawrence with the detired eclat. 

LBBi*in.--Oiir retden wiH be glad to leem» that thit 
Pr^iewoe annovaen a Cooim of Popular LeetnrBi. on va- 
of Natural Selcneeu In thb tutjlect the Edinburgh 
cake a deep Interest, and there it rioman by whom they would 
be initiated Into itt mytteriet than P io f ewor Letlie. 
Scnurrinv EmrcXrioir.— A lady who lately vMted ih Inftnt 
School, was treated to the following exhibition :— Scboofnittrest (un. 
feUag an onbrella) — " What it thit, my dear ?'*--Pupn. " An urn- 
iRlla, Walm.*— " How many Ungdomt dotelt contain ?** •« 1 hr^** 
— *« What arc they ?** '< Animal, mfaiera], and vegetable.''—" Name 
(he Bimair •* Whatobooe."—" The mineral r '* Thebiwi.''— 
••ThevcfCtaMer "Theoottonr 

ThemMtai GotHJ?.— Macready having adapted Byron's Tragedy of 
** Wemei* to the ttage, it hat been bnnight out at Bristol with 
leeesa, Maoready playing ttte heroi — ^The Frendi Theatre hat 
in Loodoo, with Potier for the principal comedian.— >The 
Wkmt Opera conmeneet its season thit evening.— Pasta Is now at 
Tcmoa ;— <m ber entrance to the town she was met by a bind of mi- 
iiary oratsie and a number of splendid equipages.— 'Nothing of mudi 
nasi nil I inn it doing at the principal Metropolitan Theatres. Ncl- 
iker CovcDt Garden nor Drury Lane are te a flourishing condition, 
fiir Kean and Fanny Kemble have ceased to draw such crowded hou- 
ses ss they once did. — An amusin:; farce, called " Supper's Over,** 
hsi been prodaced at the Addphib— Ducrow is still astonishing the 
people in LiverpooL— At the Theatrical Pond Dinner here, on Frt- 
day the f9th vStL the sum of L.350 was collected in aid of tiie fUnd, 
aliidi ttpoo aa urtngt was about L.1 from each person present. 
The dinner went off about as well as public dinners generally da — 
Ir^ara hM been here for the last week, but takes hit leave of us this 
evenSag. He has drawn folly at good houset at when he wat here three 
ntMUht ago. notwithstanding the severity of the weather, and the 
greater nsmber of private parties at this season. As he has only re. 
&t hia old characters, we have nothing to add to what 
ifaig him when he was taut here. Upon leaving Editt. 
bosg^ he is to ▼Isit Aber d een and other places In the North, and It 
fhea to make a pretty extensive tour through the English provin- 
saa^^VaDde^iba; who has been performing in Dundee and Perth, 
sppcars In hia fovourite part of Corioktiuu on Monday, when Miss 
HnmA also retnrnt. — Alexander has for the present entire posset- 
lion of GlaagDw,— 8eymour, the rival manager, having gone to Bel- 
ibst wUh Mka Smithscn.— The Caledonian Theatre is to re-open early 
la Maicii. The manager, Mr C Bast, has engaged a corps de IttUkt, 
sad tf there be a Vedy or two among them, it b pretty sure to pay 
Murray does not seem to know the diffcrenoe between a Vedy 
a Paftbtother.— P^m<kt{/>/. We wonder why OLD CSRBltht78 
not ennihilafwl Larkin,— the #onl singer ever exported out of 



Wjceklt List op Performakcxs. 
, Jan. 30— Feb. 5. 

The SpHnjf Meeting, Love litiyghe si BaVyfi, ^ Befitre 

Breal^fiui. 
Gay Matmerimif, if The BoiUe Imp. 
The Si^fe of Beigradtt if Cramond Brif, 
The DevUM Bridge, WUBam Thomtom, Jjf GUirrdfw 
Tl« Dmemna^if llu Watermmm 
TkeCaeUeqfAndiaueUL^if The iKvindbUB. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Noncsa of the Earl of Glengall's Comedy, Robatt M on t g wftc ^ y'h 
** Satan,** and several other new works, are unavoidably poatpooed. 
Abo aome interesting miiceUaneous articles. 

W^ hepe to hear soon again from the Author of '• The PfetUM 
GaBery.** of whose tdents we have a high opinion. 

Weslian be glad to hear ftmn <* Lorma.* at his best eonveUencak 

llw Staoiaa ** To the Brier,** are not exactly to our taste, bring 
itaaeure and kboored, though they frequently indicate oonsi- 
poetical power.— The *' Song for the Anniversary of Bums," 
from Daify, la good, but Is a little out of date, and we are afraid must 
hover.— The " Soaf oomposfd od a Summtt't Eve," ftom Alloa, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS^ 

Connected tDiih Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

THE EDINBURGH PROFESSIONAL SO- 

CIETY of MUSICIANS' SECOND SUBSCRIPTION CON- 
CERT will uke phuse on TUESDAY EVENING, the 9ih faistant. 
in the GEORGE STREET ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 

Plans to be had at the Music and Booktellera' Shops, where Sub- 
teriptlont continue to be reorived. 

JAMES DEWAR, See. 
24, Dundat Street, 
Ist Pebraary, 1830. 



EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF THE 
ANCIENT MASTERS IN PAINTING, 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF SCOTLAND. 



THE EXHIBITION will be opened for the pri- 
vate view of the Life Governors of the Imtitution, on Satu^- 
day. 6th, at one o'clock, upon cxhitaiting their Silver Ticket to the 
doar*keepcr. 

It will be opened for the Public on Monday the tth. 

Evening Promenadet wDI be f^om time to time returned, but tha 
character of the present Exhibition reoniret, that the number of 
Tickets issued for each Promenade shotud be restricted to a smallet 
number than formerly, with a view to prevent the Gallery ever be* 
coming too crowded. 

Open from Ten till Dwk. 

Admission, Is.— Season Tickets, 5s. 

,„ , ^ ^,. * w .U^^^ CAMERON, AMbtMrt-Secretary. 

■dinbingh, 4th Feb. 183a 

^ 

This day, 
^.^^ A New Editioo. post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 

with numerou Wood Engravings of original Portraiti aad SnUeeto 

of Interest, 

THE GOLD-HEADED CANE! 

" The OoM.Headed Cane Is a modest little volume, teontafaring 
Sketches of the Lives and Manners of our most eminent Phy»ielans. 
ftom RadcHflb to Baillle, and composed In a style lively, graceful, 
often humorous { well calculated to attract the uniMofessienal ] 
We wish It were generally circulated."— Quar/rr/^ Btview. 
John Mubrat, Albemarle Street, London. 

— — — i ■ 1 , 

Just publithed, 

BELL'S GEOGRAPHY, 

Vols. I. & IL 

Frioe 15a. each, 

COKTAtirniO OXirkEAL OKOORAFHT AHB COMTtirEVTAl 

EUnOPB, 

With 12 Maps, aud 4 other EogntTiogs. 
A. SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, Popukr md 

Sdentiec: or a Physical. Political, and StatlitM DeacriothiA 
of the Work! and itt various Divbions. ««enpHo« 

By JAMES BELL, 

Author of (^tkal Researches in Geography, Editor of Rolltel Al» 
dent History, and principal Editor of the Glasgow Geogiaphy. 

1 I'Hi^?''' T'^IS" completed in about 40 Parts, price ft. each ; or, 
in half vols.. 7s. M. each i forming Six handsome Octavo Tolumet! 
Four Parts will consist of Maps-five in each ParU The other Parte 
wiU contain 9€ pages each, wfih a Map m each alternate Peru Other 
Engravings, Illustrative of the Work, wiU be given in the course of 
Pi^oatloh. The Maps, which are modelled on the beat authoridca. 
and include the latent discoveries, are beautifully engraved on steel! 
and Will form an Atlag superior to those sold tor Thirhf 8hUa$»0W» 
The Whole will thus form one of the most eomprtheneive, cvrrrctf. 
and cA«ap Systems of Geography ever publkhedin this or any othw 
country. 

Vol. L contains a complete Copy of BALBIS' ede. 
brated POLITICAL and STATISTICAL SCALE of the GLOBE. 
VoL III. wiU be ready in a few mantha. 

Bi.ACKf», FvLLanroif. and Co., Glasgow; A. Pi;&e,aiiton aad 
Cok, and W. Tait. Edinburgh j W. Cuaav, Jun. and Cn., DuMInt 
SiMPKiif and Marshall, London; and at the Glaagow Publkmtion 
Warehouses, Aberdeen, Dundee, and LiverpooL 

DAY AND MARTINS BLACKING. 
TpHIS inestimable ContpeMtioii, with half tlie 

. ^ ^Yi labour, produces a most brilliant Jet Blaek. ftiUy equal 
S.ftL"?S??' •'•»^.V*™*?» •*»«>« peculiar nourishment to the 
*^*ft!Lr^*' ^ *^\ ^t ^»~' Unen-ls perfectly fteo fhmi aay 
nnpleaaant 8moll--«nd will retain Its virtues in any cUmata. 

a*2!lJI!2l^tf*tf?i?* Manufoctory^ 97, High Holbom. and iletaU 
la. and li. Gd. cadu * 
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NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION : 

With ■ PiiLiMiHiKT Ghqcibt, an Ammiii, and NoiEa 



BilhaHn. ROBERT HOREHEAD, D.D., F.R^S.E., 
BRlT of BiUol Collai*. Oxfonl, on of tbe MtnJiUn at St P«il'i 

Chucl, York Plut, Gdhibunrh. •ni 
dbUc Chmpliln to thdi Ror^ HlRhiHH the lita Priua 

rhulotu uid Priixa LaopfJd of S>u CabDnrf . 
■rtnttd focaiiivii uil Boi 



Nn Woilu, pnbliihed br MARSH * KILLR: 
■nd CONSTABLE * CO. EdlQbuq 

I. THE LITERARY BLUE-BOOK, or KALEN- 

*■ DAHorUTEnATUHB mdOiBARTStor laso. COB- 

ErunRit LlT;nfl Auihon — T^DliTj — SculpCon- 

UriTJn— MurtaJ CorninwiH HiulalPtrtOmurt- _. — 
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2. THE NEW CHESTERFIELD: cantamlng 

ItDowlcdft ct tbfl Worldi aiao Pno^ partlcululf iddi 
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a TALES In VERSE. IlluatnitlTe of the 
Vtmimt of Ihc Lnrd*! Ptitd. B; lb* Rir. H. F> LirTB. 
RdltUjo. ttmo, prloaSi. Si. 
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8. A POLITICAL mad HISTORICAL AC- 
COUNT of LOWEB Canada, ■ 
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9. THE ZOOLOGICAL KEEPSAKE ; or ZOO- 

I.OOV, ul lh> QARDBN md MUSEUM Df ttl* ZOOLOOICAL 
SOCIETtr nil ISM. Emtelllrt»d with upnidiof FDit<r Eb|i«- 

TlBO, fttm DimwlMi br C— ""' — ■■ ■— ' " *■- •— 

Prtsg «h 6d. teuud In lUk. 



THE COURT JOURNAL 
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THE NEW FOREST. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



SsiaM, A Poem. By Robert Montgomery. London. 
Samad Maunder ; and R. Griffin k Co. 8to. Pp. 
391. 

Trx time hat but very recently gone by, sioee we ex- 
btod in » sorely exasperated state against Robert Mont- 
fsaacry. The chief cause of our rage was, that he had 
beco moat extraTagantly and boisterously puffed by a 
•null tnnto of his friends ; and to see people, by a sudden 
romp d$ theatre, attempt to place an indiridual, high and 
dry, beyond those wares of criticism which are continu- 
al!^ fretting and dashing against much better men, inva- 
riably puts us into a pasfion. Had we written of Mont- 
gomery (not James, recollect, but Robai) in the first 
impetuosity of our choleric mood, we should certainly 
hare flayed him alive, and sent him forth into the world 
ia a very raw and pitiable condition. But, according to 
the advice of all sages, we have taken time to count a hun- 
dred, and to swallow a tumbler of cold water, since our 
anger first began to boil ; and the consequence is^ that we 
have now become more temperate, and are therefore like> 
ly to be more just. .Besides, we observe that a few of 
the more able and independent critics of the country, 
who dm exist, — although certainly rari, et rante^in gurgite 
vmtto, — have not permitted Mr Montgomery to wtlk 
about altogether scatheless, but have, each after his kind, 
a dminislfj e d a due proportion of that most wholesome 
Medidno — the rod of correction. As coming more im- 
mediately under our approbation In this respect, we may 
j^lli iilsvly mention Fraser'a Magazine, No, 1, the Atlas, 
Md the DMiH Literary Gazette, The first offerings 
having thai been mafde upon the altar of justice, we feel 
•■nelvet adled upon to prove our fealty by cool deter- 
minationy rather than impasaioned warmth. 

Mr Robert Montgomery is a young man, not yet four- 
aaA^wenty, we believe ; and he possesses a " vaulting 
ambitton,** which, though honourable to him, not unfre- 
queotly.** overleaps itself.** This Is evident both in the 
choice ^pd in the management of his subjects. He first 
gave na the " Omnipresence of the Deity ;** then we had 
** A Universal Prayer, Death, and other Poems ;** and 
BOW we have *' Satan.** We beg to say, once for all, 
what we believe we have said before, that we hate to see 
boys and stripplings raving about the Omnipresence of 
tbe Deity, uttering Universal Prayers, diving into the 
mysteriousness of Death, and affecting a hand-and-glove 
aeqiudntanoe with Satan. Of late, this has become ra- 
th^ « fiMhionable sort of amusement ; but it Is in all cases 
bad, beeanae It must in all cases be hollow, heartless, and 
vague. What does Mr Mentfomery know of the Om- 
niprcaenoe of the Deity, or of Death, or of Satan, more 
^aq any young man whom we may meet with eVery 
day of oor lives, at a pleasant evening party, In white kid 
giavf and dancing pumps ? Tliere waa a time, when 
thty who dared to tune their harps to those high and so- 
themea, felt that, to approach them right. It it»M 
to give up to them their whole lives and soal% 
DtaHa w«lk«d in liii <' ob^qn wood/* until the fitful 



light broke in among the gloomy branches. Milton 
trusted not even to the radiance of external nature, but 
in the long solitude and uninterrupted darkness of his 
own chamber, painted the visions that arose before his 
mind's eye, — gorgeous, and strange, and awfully beauti- 
ful, like the tempest-clouds that lift their phantom-shapes 
out of the bosom of the far-stretched sea. Pollok, too, 
though but the humble and remote imitator of Milton, 
dedicated all the years of his allotted time to his one great 
object. A solitary child, — a youth that mused among 
the hills, — a man who stood apart from his fellow-men, 
nursing and feeding on his own imaginations, — he com- 
pleted his task and died. But a new generation has 
arisen, who find it a mere ptetime to mount upon the 
wings of the morning, and to soar into that presence 
where angels are poetically said to veil their heads, and 
feel their effulgent natures fade into dimness. Young 
men, who have a strong, natural, and healthy liking for 
the things of this world, — who laugh at a comtAy, and 
become jocund over a bottle of mulled port, fancy all at 
once that they are able to cope with the mightiest of the 
fallen cherubim, to tear aside the curtains of the tomb, 
and to pass Into the presence of futurity. This Is quite 
out of character, and out of nature ; and though such 
proceedings may impose upon the credulous for a time, 
they will soon come to be seen in their proper light, and 
be set down as a species of stage-trick and clap-trap. 

It Is true, that a loffy subject naturally Inspires lofly 
thoughU ; but unleos these thoughts be original, there Is 
little or no value In them, in as far as regards the modem 
author. We believe, however, that it is precisely upon 
this ^rery point that both the young baidling and his 
readers are most apt to be deluded. The Omnipresence 
of the Deity, or Death, or Sat^, are anch vast ideas, 
that they at all times fill the mind w4th a sense of subll- 
mity and awe, and oould the first existence of these Ideas be 
traced to the creative fancy of any poet, we should not 
hesitate to pronounce him Infinitely the most inspired of 
all the race. But they owe their origin to a higher 
source — to the page of revelation itself; and all that our 
limited intellect could understand, or is permitted to 
know conoeming them, has there been set forth. One or 
two of the very mightiest spirits which this world has pro- 
duced, have ventured to trace a little farther the proba- 
bilities to which that revdation leads, and though they 
have hSXeA in adding to our stock of knowledge, they have 
poured out of the richness of their own conception, a flood 
of lofty illnatratlons upon the solemn truths previoudy 
ooflunnnicatad. Thousands of Hr inferior men have also 
attempted4o handle thsM truths, and have oocasloaally suc- 
ceeded In obtaining a borrowed lustre, not trmn their own 
merits, bul from the sacredness of the subjects with which 
they mingled themselves. A wareof this fiict. It has recently 
become fiuhionable among many persons of pretty fair abilJU 
ties, to attempt to turn It to their own account. All they 
have to do ia to say high-sounding things, and the multi- 
tude will not at first diseover that they are merely new ver- 
siona of what haa been said before, and to better purpose. 
They have, beaideo, this great advantage over persona 
who ohooM ]«• exidted topics, th»t, unless they be dowa« 
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rigbt drirdlen, they miut repeat many thiogt which 
•re in their essential meaning full of poetry, whether 
doth^ in suocessftil language ar not. ^e oaly ^raw- 
hack is, that these maaninga an i»«t new ; ihe Aanges 
are rang npon them er&y Siinday, from every pulpit in 
Europe. We do not denominate the poor priest or cu- 
rate a poet of the first magnitude, hecause he hehdoma- 
daily ddirers to his congr^ation the most suhlime and 
magnificent yiews regarding the attributes and dispensa- 
tions of Omnipotenoe. We know that he only speaks 
by rote, and judge him accordingly. Why should we 
place the rhymester on a different footing? His words 
may be a litUe more select, and hb fancy a little more 
Tivid, than the divine's ; but separate the chaff from the 
grain, and there will be found as much real substance in 
the p oss e s si on of the one as the other. TIm language b 
their own, but all the rest of their ideas are as old as 
ladah, or as He whom Isaiah foretold. 

Descending from more general renaark to a particular 
instance, — what is this blank-verse poem in three books, 
extending to so many thousand lines, and called ** Satan,** 
all about ? The question is rather a puzzler, and the 
only answer we can think of is, that it b a poem de am- 
mbut negotwt ^ quilmtdam aUis, We are introduced at 
the commencement to Satan standing on the top of Mount 
Ararat, and there looking around him, entirely contrary 
to the established laws of optics, upon aO the world. 
Daring the whole of the volume the garruloas oU gentle- 
man b made to indulge in one vnbroken soliloquy, in 
the course of which he spealcs of the changes that have 
taken place in empires, indulges in a good many hits at 
crowned heads, says a few words of Napoleon, then dea- 
cants on India, America, the slave-trade, Europe and its 
different oeontries ; then moralizes (rather odd, is it not, 
that Satan should moralize f) oo man, hb nature and 
<7imes ; delicately touches oo the tender sulgect of origi- 
nal sin, and the introduction of Christianity ; fidb into a 
pathetic mode of thinking concerning war and its mise- 
ries ; gives a great deal of good advice to England, espe- 
cially suggesting to her^not to be so fond of anoney as she 
seems to be ; visits Londoq, and looks into her palaces, 
her senate, her ball-rooms, theatres, aoadeaoiss, fcc ; and, 
in conclusion, leaves the full conviction on the mind of the 
reader, that Satan b on the whole a very respectable per- 
aon, who has been rather harshly treated. 

Such b the sum and substance of Mr Montgomery's 
poem, and, sstting aside its execution altogether, we have 
no doubt he thinks its conception entided to much praise. 
In thb opinion we are sorry that we cannot agree. We 
see noting in its ooooeptlon but the vague and rash 
daring of a young man, who has not yet learned to form 
any proper eotimaU of hb own powers, and who thinks 
himself aUe to swim across the Atlantic, because he 
knows he can swim across a canaL Looking eren at 
the very Imperfect abstract wlilch we have given of the 
maltifarious and most comprehensiTe sulijecU whbh hb 
plan made it necessary lor him to dwett upon, it must be 
evident that he trusted more to the weight which the 
very magnitude of theae sol^jeete carries along with it, 
than to the original, or even generally intelligent, reaaarks 
which he was to make concerning them. Thb b a dan- 
gerous rock for a young author to split upon ; it lifts him 
out of the waters only to dash him back the more se- 
vjerely. We would sooner a thousand tlmea be presented 
with one new and striking thoug h t oonosming a dmple 
weed, than a whole volume of antiquated deehunatlon 
concerning the moon and stsrs, or principalities and 
powers. The latter may have the more lofty sound, but 
the former indicates that creative power which b the 
highest attribute of mind. H«ice^ though Mr Robert 
Montgomery was to write for a thousand years, in the 
same style in which he has hitherto written, of the Omni- 
presence of the Deity, and Death, and Satan, and all these 
grand things, would we place him, think you, side by 
side with our own Robert Boms, who saw nad fidt lor 



himself, as poets only can see and feel ? When we speak 
of the ** style in which Mr Montgomery has hitherto 
wrttCen," we mean to Imply, that as we can discover no 
very wandsrful power in the conception of hb pocma, 
neither can we be very greatly delighted with their exe- 
cution. It b but fair that we should explain why thia 
b the case. 

Mr Montgomery's besetting sins are, vagueness and 
bombast. He Is not a dear thinker ; neither has he very 
quick perceptions ; and the consequence is, that he very 
frequently flounders through his Ideas. In the whole of 
the first two books of hb " Satan** there is an unsettled 
wandering from subject to subject, and a constant beating 
about the bush, indicative neither of a steady purpose nor 
a wdl-stored mind. Page after page b filled with musty 
scraps of morality, and very trite pieces of sublimity. 
Whenever he tries to say any thing particularly fine, it Is 
sure to be either replete with bad taste, or to be som»» 
thing very like nonsense. Thus, in the Introductory 
stanzas, we have the lines, 

** Thou wilt not deem such verse supplied 
By 9upentitUm*$ haggard gate,** 

At page SO we meet with the following question : 

<' Is the Earth 

Appall'd, or agonizing in the wrack 
OfElemenur* 

Again, in no better taste ; — 

** Oh ! what a doud on Libertv was thrown, 
How deep a gath her dreadlestjbrm profaned r 

Or, in a styb of yet greater coarseness ; — 

« Then Havoc started with a hideous howl; 
The shriek of violated maids, the curse 
Of dying mothers, and despairing sires. 
And dash of corpses, torn from royal tombs. 
And plunged amid devouring flame, were beard 
Terrific !— Moscow seem'd a madd*ning HelL** 

We are not quite sure that the following passage la 
English: 

" Primeval woods, 
And chieftain wonder-trees, and forest haunts, 
Where frequent rolls the stormy Hon roar,** 

Nor do we profess to understend these lines : 

^ For soose can dare the imprison*d mind unbar. 
And glance unearthliness benind the veil 
That mantles their mortality.** 

Or, as a spedaaen of Mr Montgomery's metophyslos, we- 
should like to know whether our rsadsia oan nsake either 
head or tail of the passage su1i;}olned : 

" The atntosphere that drdeth dfied minds 

Is from a deep intensity derioed,^ 

An element rf thought, whenfielings shape 

ThemseUfes to fancies, an dectric worlds 

Too exquisiteiV toned for common life^ 

Which they of coarser metal cannot dream : 

And hence (?) those beautifying powers ofsotd 

T%at arch the heavens more gUmous, and create 

An Eden wheresoe*er their magic light 

Upon the rack 4^ quick excitement lives t 

Their joy, the essence of an agoiw,(l) 

And that, tht direbbing ot'the fircs within !** (? ? ?) 

Thb b pure nonsense ; the following passage, consIderNl 
as coming from the lips of Saten, only indicates the total 
absence of all judgment and discrimination : 

** Methinks Pm challenged to admire a man 

Adorned with meekness, graced by heavenly love. 

And In the noiseless vale of humble lifo 

Content, and charitably good ; whose name 

Is nobly register*d In reauns divine. 

Though anrenown*d bdow,— for men forget 

Th* obscure on earth are oft the famed in Heaven." 

SaAan speaking thus ! and not only once or twice, by mis-* 
take, but continually throughout the whole poem ! More- 
over, to add to his sins, Mr Montgomery b particularly 
anxkms to intraduoea false coinage of new words, sgakisf- 
whbh WIS should rebel ereo aHhough coming from an. 
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•■tbor of five timM his rtnndiny and weight. Among 
ither spceimeBs wt ilnd» ** paradiwU** ** vastjrr " im- 
pr^gn,** {tut imprcgnatod,) ** a d«w-iaU»** (meaning a dew- 
drop,) ** a most umnwms man,** ** the greenery of hills,** 
« halls of fctioua glare** (ohsolete,) « a pest whidi might 
f€Mg the heart** (ohsolete,) ** dareful** (obsolete,) &c. &c 
To try Mr Montgomery hj another test — a test which 
an trae poetry can stand — let us take a passage at ran- 
print it as a piece of prose, and then see how it will 
Here are seme lines about Bonaparte which ought 
Is be good, and, abore all, ought not to be commonplace, 
ebe they should nerer hare been printed : 

** Napoleon ! on the island rock thou sleep*8t ; but such 
a storm thyspirit raised, so full the swell of reeling bom of 
thes, that Time must lend his magic to allay the rush and 
tempest of opinion into truth, tha^ taming wonder, stamps 
thee as thou wert,— a tyrant, in whose passion for a power 
Mthrooed above all liberty and law, thou stand'st alone, 
uiponfoo*d. * * * Thv race is o'er ; and in the rocky 
Ue of oeean, canopied with willow shade, in dsath*8 un- 
dreaming cahn thoa rertest now ; but all the splendid in- 
finny of war, the &me of blood and bravery, is thine : tby 
name hath havoc in i^s sound ; and Time shall read it while 
his ages roll,— *twill live when Time and Nature are for- 
gotten words! For« at a noble fimie can never die, but 
■reodly paaaeth on from eerth to heaven, there to be hymn*d 
(y ang^b, and to crown with bright pre-eminence the gifted 
Bund that won it gloriouely ; so evil fiune a fiery torment to 
^ sool most be for ever. 

This is positively posr proas ; a boy at the High School 
would gain no credit by It. Wliat does it say of Bona- 
parte that lias not been said a hundred thousand times 
before, and often better, by every puny whipster. Yet 
sorry are we to state that thb is tfaie common sort of read- 
hif to be met with in the two first Books of Satan. The 
third ia hettar, and It is lor the sake of the third that we 
have tkonght it worth whila to be thus minute in oar 
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Mr Robert Montgomery by no means deserves to be al- 
tsgether put down. He only requires to he rescued out of 
the injttdisious pawinp ofhis absurdly partial friends. He 
lOf niraa to be lowered to a sense of what he really is ; 
aad to have the loag and arduous way distinctly pointed 
oat to luflBy which he has yet to overcome. Among our 
^Bor aapiraats Ibr poetieid reputation he lioids a respect- 
able place ; and by perseverance, and modestly listening to 
ssnnd advice, he may in time anrive at something higher ; 
especially if he will renounoe forever the hopeless ambition 
of idaarjfying himaslf with Satan, and of diseoursing de 
i M yo ii M ei qmbmMimm «Ui$. To prove that we are 
to do him all manner of jnstiee, and have an eye 
iir his beauties as well as his defects, we have selsoted 
what we consider the three very best passages In the whole 
volnme, and these we shall lay before our readers. The 
finty which relates to Byron, though not very original, 
is ipiritad^ and decidedly above par : 

Loaa BTaon tx boms. 

*< It was a haggard night ; when mortals dream 

£temal nature in her sadness pines. 

As though the elements were all diseased : 

The moon bung faylcss, and the few fiiint stars 

Gleam*d, pale and glassy as the eye of death ; 

Alone, the victim ofhis darkest mood. 

Among the limbs of levell*d palaces, 

Aiid monuments, in earthy slumber laid. 

The wanderer roam*d ; and when some sickly break 

Of moonlight lit his features into play, 

With all their lines of passionBte excess, 

Tlie hannting genius of the spot he seem*d, 

lioat in the workings of a wilder*d mind !— 

He ngh*d, and muwd, and then from earth to heaven 

Hia eye was raised, but moi8ten*d with a tear 

Of tenderness, wherein the pride of years 

Had melted out, like essence from a soul 

Most haughty in abasement :— blighted man ! 

Hia nature was a whirlpool of desires. 

And mighty pasrinnsj perilousl v mix*d. 

That wuh the darkness of the demon world 

Had aom^thing of the light of heav*n ! He breathed 



The sighs that after ages will repeat ; 
The selfish eloquence of tortured thought, 
In words that glow with agony ! yet far 
From him that deeper sadness of the mind,* 
Which, gather*d from the gloom of mortal things- 
In moments of mvsterious power, o*erdouds 
The spirit, and subdues it into thought 
Sublime, and shadow*d with eternity.** 

Our second quotation is an apestrophe to the BMtrepoHs 
of our island : 

LOVOON. 

** But hail ! thou giant city of the world ! 

Thou that dost scorn a canopy of clouds. 

But in the dimness of eternal smoke 

For ever rising like an ocean steam. 

Dost mantle thine immensity ; how vast 

And wide tby wonderful array of domes. 

In dusky masses staring at the skies ! 

Time was, and dreary solitude was here. 

When night-black woods, unvisited by man, 

In howling conflict wrestled with the winds. 

But now, the storm-roU of immingled llfb 

Is heard, and, like a roaring ftwnaoe, fills * 

With living sound the airy reach of miles ! 

Thou more than Rome * for never from her lieart 

Such universe-awaking spirit pour*d. 

As emanates from thine. The mighty globe 

Is fever*d by thv name ; a thousand years. 

And silence hath not Imown thee ! What a welgfit 

Of awfulness will doomsday ft^om thy scene 

Derive ; and when the blasting trumpet nnites 

All cities to destruction, who wiU sink 

Stiblime, with such a thunder-crash as thou ! 

Myriads of domes, and temples huge, or high. 

And thickly wedded like the ancient trees 

That in un violated forests frown ; 

Myriads of strests whose river. windings flow 

With viewless billows of un weary sound ; 

Myriads of hearts in ftill commotion mix*d 

From mom to noon, ftt>m noon to night again. 

Through the wide realm of whirling passion bome,-^ 

And there is London ! £ngland*s heart and aoui 

By the proad flowiac of her iuaooa Thamea 

She drcwlates througa eoun t leas lands and Islea 

Her greatness ; gloriously she rules, 

At once the awe and sceptre of the world !** 

Our third oztraet, which is by ftir the best, and wliich 
puts it beyond a doubt that Mr Montgomery has a por- 
tion of the diotiitif qfflaiUM in his composition, may be en- 
titlod 

THE DTIVO rAINTXB. 

*' In alone chamber, on a tatter'd cooeh, 

A dvlng painter lies. His bsow shows young 

And mm ; lines of bsanty on hts (hos 

Tet linger; in his eye of passion gleams 

A soul, and <m his cheek a spirit-light 

Is playing, with that proad sabliuMty 

Orthought, that yiekfo to death, but givos to Time 

A Fame that will avenge his wroap^ and writs 

Their history in her canonised roll 

Of martyrs :— be it for hie epitaph, 

He Hved for genius, and for gstdus died \ 

So sad and lone !— wall*d in br misery. 

With none to smooth his oouoh, or shed the tsar 

That softens pain,— unohcer*d, an wept, unlraowa, 

And fomish*d by the want of many davs>— 

Hither ! Ambition, wlMlom breatties la wi 



There are, to whom this elemental frame 
Of vrottders seefneth but an outward show 
To look upon, a^d aM the lifo of thhigs: 
But some In m<tf*e ethereal mould ars oast. 
Who from the imafery of Nature cull 
Fair meanings, and magnifieent delighti ; 
Extracting g^J frtmk whate'er thsy view. 
Making the unbodied ahr a ble8sin|% liglit 
A joy, and sovereign attributes of Earth 
Encnanting minislers to sense and soul.— 
And such was he. An orphan of the woodi^ 
WHh Nature in her aneientness of ghiom. 
And cavern, dark peak*d hlU, and wild* 
Whow boughs waved midntght in the eve ^f day, 
—He dwdt^ until he hung the wliard iky 
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With fimciM, and with earth incorporate crew ! 
Nature and he, in one communion gIow*d; 
With all her moods, majestic, calm, or wild. 
He symi>athised. In glory did he hear 
Ecstatic thunders antheming the storm ! 
And when the winds fled hy him, he would tain 
Their dauntless wings, and travel in their roar ! 
He worshipped the gresit sea,— when rocking wild, 
» Making the waters olosaom into foam 

With her loud wrath ; or savagely reposed, 
Like a dark monster dreaming in hb lair. 

No wonder then, by Nature thus sublimed. 
With all her forms and features at his snul, 
The brain should teem with visions, and his hand 
A glorious mimicry of Earth and Heaven 
Perform I till lakes and clouds, and famished woods 
In wintry loneness, crags and eagle haunts. 
And torrents in their mountain rapture seen. 
All dread, all high, all melancholy things^ 
Full on his canvass started into life, 
And look*d creation !** 

If in our remarks upon this poem we have dwelt more 
elaborately upon its faults than its merits, it has been both 
in the hope of doing ultimately more good to Mr Robert 
Montgomery himself, and at all events of putting a clearer 
exposition of our poetical creed into the hands of our 
readers, as well as of those who may afterwards come he- 
fort our critical tribunaL 



2n&e Zt/*e ofMajor-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart^ 

K, C,B.t hue Governor of Madras. With Extracts 

from his Correspondence and Private Papers, By the 

Rev. 6. R. Gleig, M.A., &c 2 vols. 8vo. London. 

Colbom and Bentley. 

Wk reserve our more detailed account of this interest- 
ing work, containing the memoirs of one who adds an- 
other to the long list of eminent men of whom Scotland 
may wdUl be proud, until we have sufficient time to do 
the volumes the justice they deserve. Meanwhile, we 
present our readers with the following entertaining and 
characteristic letter from Sir Thomas Munro to his sister, 
after he had been nine years in India, when he was 
twenty-eight years of age, and only a lieutenant In the 
«Company*s service. It is highly graphic, and most amu- 
•ingly descriptive of 

A TOUNO 80LI>IKR*8 UFB IV IXDIA. 

« Madras, 23J January,' 1789. 

** I have often wished that you were transported for a 
few hours to my room, to be cured of vour Western notions 
of Eastern luxury, to witness the forlorn condition of old 
hachdor Indian officers ; and to give them also some com- 
fort in a consolatory fragment. You seem to think that 
they live like those satraps that yon have read of in plays ; 
and that I in particular hold my state in prodigious splen- 
dour and magnificence— that I never go aluroad unless upon 
an elephant, surrounded with a crowd of slaves— that I am 
arrayed in silken robes, and that most of mv time Is spent 
in reclining on a soft, listening to aoft music, while I am 
fumed by my officious pages ; or in dreaming, like Richard, 
under a canopy of state. But while you rejoice in my ima- 
ginary greatness, I am most likely stretched on a mat, in- 
stead of my real couch ; and walking in an old coat, and a 
ragged shirt, in the noondav sun, instead of looking down 
from my elephant, investea in my royal garments. You 
may not bdieve me when I tell you, that I never expe- 
rienced hunger or thirst, fatigue or poverty, till I came to 
India,— that since then, I have frequently met with the 
first three, and that the last has been my constant compa- 
nion. If yon wish for proofs, here they ar»-«I was three 
years in Ipdia before I wis master of any other pillow than 
abodkoraoartridge-ponch; my bed was apiece of canvass, 
stretched on four cross sticks, whose only ornament was 
the great coat that I brought from Enghmd, which, by a 
ludcy invention, I turned into a blanket in the cold wea- 
ther, by thrusting my legs into the sleeves, and drawing the 
skirts over my head. In this situation I kiy like Falstaff 
in the basket,— hilt to point,— and very comfortable, I as- 
sure you, all but my feet; for the tailor, not having fore- 
atA tiie Tariotts uses to which this piece of dre« might bt 



applied, had cut the doth so short, that I never could, with 
all my ingmuitv, bring both ends under cover ; whatever I 
gained by drawing up my legs, I lost by exposing my neck ; 
and I generally chose rather to cool my heels than my head. 
This bed serv^ me till Alexander went last to Bengal, 
when he gave me an Europe camp-couch. On this great 
occasion, I bought a pillow and a carpet to lay under me, 
but the unfortunate curtains were condemned to make pil- 
low-cases and towds ; and now, for the first time in Indta« 
I laid my head on a pillow. But this vras too much good 
fortune to bear with moderation ; I began to grow proud, 
and resolved to live in great style: for this purpose, I iMught 
two table-spoons, and two tea-spoons, ana another chair,'— 
for I had but one before — a table, and two table-dotbs. 
But my prosperity was of short duration, for in less than 
three months, I lost three of mv spoons, and one of my 
chairs was broken by one of John Napier*s companions. 
This great blow reduced me to my original obscurity, from 
which all my attempts to emei^ have hitherto proved in 
vain. 

" My dress has not been more splendid than my furni- 
ture. I have never been able to keep It idl of a piece ; it 
grows tattered in one quarter, while I am estaldfohing funds 
to repair it in another; and my coat Is in danger of lodng 
the sleeves, while I am pulling it off, to try on a new waist- 
coat. 

** My travelling expeditions have never been performed 
with much grandeur or ease. My only conveyance is an 
old horse, who is now so weak, that. In all my joumevs, I 
am al wavs obliged to walk two>thirds of the way ; and if he 
were to die, I would give my kingdom for another, and find 
nobody to accept of my offer. Till I came here, I hardly 
knew what walking was. I have often walked from sun- 
rise to sunset, without any other refreshment than a drink 
of water ; and I have traversed on foot, in diffierent direc- 
tions, almost every part of the countrv, between Vizagapa- 
tam and Madura, a distance of dght hundred miles. 

** My house at Vdlore consists of a hall and a bed-room. 
The former contains but one piece of furniture,— a table ; 
but, on entering the latter, you would see me at my wii- 
ting.table, seated on my only chair, with the old couch be- 
hind me, adorned with a carpet and pillow : on my right 
hand a chest of books, and on mv left two trunks ; one for 
holding about a dozen changes of linen, and the other about 
half-a-dozen of plates, knives, and forks, &c This stock 
will be augmented on my return by a great acquisition 
which I have made here,— six tte.spoons and a pair of can- 
dlesticks, bought at the sale of the furniture of a family go. 
ing to Europe. I generallv dine at home alMmt three timea 
in a month, and then my house looks verv superb ; every 
person on this occasion bringing his own chair and plate. 

" As I have already told you that I am not Aladdm with 
the wonderful lamp, and that, therefore,! keepndther pages, 
nor musicians, nor dephants, you may perhaps, after ha- 
ving had so particuUr an account of my possessions, wish te 
know in what manner I pass my leisure hours. How this 
vpas done some yearsago, I scarcely remember ; but for the 
last two years that I have been at Vdlore, I could rdate the 
manner in which almost every hour was employed, 

** Seven was our breakfast-nour. Immediately after which 
I walked out, generally alone ; and though ten was mv nsual 
hour of returning, I often wandered abcrat the Adds tiU ooe^ 
but when I adhered to the rules I had laid down for my- 
self, I came home at ten and read Persian till one, when I 
dressed and went to dinner. Came back before tnree ; 
sometimes slept half an hour, sometimes not, and then 
wrote or talked Persian and Moors till sunset, when I 
went to the parade, from whence I set out with a putv 
to visit the ladies, or to play cards at the commanding o£> 
ficer*s. This engaged me tiU nine, when I went to sup- 
per, or more frequently returned home without it, and 
read politics and nonsense till bedtime, which, accord- 
ing to the entertainment which I met with, happened some- 
time between deven and twa. I should have mention- 
ed fives as an amusement that occupied a mat deal of 
mj time. I sddom missed above two days In a wedc at 
this game^ and always played two <Hr three nours at a time^ 
whicn were taken tnm my walks and Persian studies. 
Men are much more boyish in thb country than In Europe^ 
and, in spite of the sun, take, I believe^ more exercise, and 
are, however strange it may appear, better able to undergo 
fatigue, unless on some remarkably hot days. I never could 
make half the violent exertions at home that I have made 
here. My dally vralks were usually fVom four to twdvo 
miles, which I thought a good journey In Scotland. Yoi« 
t/te children of five or six yean of ifo following the ctm]/^ 
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md marchiaff fifteen or sixteen miles a-day wHh the ssme 
mm M tbdr mthers.^ 

Sif Thomas Munro died in 1827, harinf raised him- 
t»lf bj bis talents from the situation of a simple cadet to 
that of Mi^-General, Governor of Madras, and Ba- 



' I^aiHrat ^Mtoty of Emthutiasm. Second Edition. Lon- 
4eit. Hohkworih and BalL 1830. 8to. Pp. 320. 

THxma is mnch lA this book both of powerful Writing 
and deep thinklnf, and, What on such a subject Is more 
Impoitaot, of pure practical sense. We have scarcely 
swn any thing so good sines the publication of Foster's 
£«9af GO the EviU of Popular Ignorance — a work, by the 
Way, which it considerably resembles both in conception 
and style. 

In the first section the author treats of enthusiasm se- 
eular and religious. All enthusiasm he makes to consist 
.^rightly, we think— ^-in useless or perverted elcitement. 
Agreeably to this view, therefore, the religious malady of 
which the particular otiject of his Treatise is to give the 
Natural History, has its origin in the same quarter to 
which every thing else that is extravagant In human ac- 
tion or opinion may be traced — a fevered imagination. 
Our author shows that the very feelings of the heart, for 
the purity and intenseness of which enthusiasts are so apt 
to give themselves credit, are In effect rather hardened 
than improved in genuine sensibility, by that constant 
riot of the imagination which causes them to be excited 
too oliai, and sufiers them to wander, when they are ex- 
cttcdf irithout an aim. Upon this point he thus expresses 

Umaelf: 

** The pr o ces s of perversi<in and of induration may as 
leadily have place among the rdigious emotions as among 
those of any other class ; for the laws of human nature are 
^nUbrm, whatever may be the Immediate cause which puts 
them in SkOtion ; and a fictitious piety corrupu or petnfies 
the heart, not less certainly than does a romantic sentimen- 
tafity. The danger attmding enthusiasm is not, then, of a 
trivtel sort ; and whoever disaffects the substantial matters 
•f Chrktlanity, and seeks to derive from i t merely, or chiefly, 
the gratification of excited feeling ; whoever combines from 
its materials a paradise of abstract contemplation or of poet- 
ic imagery, where he may take refuge from the annoyances 
and the importunate claims of common life ;— whoever thus 
dcGghts himself with dreams, and is insensible to realities, 
fives in peril of awaking from his illusions when truth comes 
too late. The religious idealist, perhaps, sincerely believes 
kt— — Jf to be eminentl v devout ; and those who witness his 
abstraction, his elevation, his enjoyments, may reverence 
hb piety; meanwhile this fictitious happiness creeps as a 
lethargy through the moral system, and is rendering him 
coottnnally less and less susceptible of those emotions in 
which troerdigion consists.** 

The author afterwards shows that enthusiastic excite- 
ment is not merely unfisvourable to the growth of good 
affecttoDs — but alw a fruitful source of such as are ma- 
figaant and bod, and particularly a cause of fanaticism. 
" The am*"**^** that have been diffused through society 
in modem times, indeed,** he observes, ** forbid the overt 
acta and exc es s es qf fanatical feeling ; but the venom still 
laorlca in the vicinity of enthusiasm, and may be quickened 
in a moment; meantime, while smothered and repressed, 
it gives edge and spirit to those hundred religious differ- 
tBcea which are still the opprobrium of Christianity.** 

The second section contains many powerful remarks 
an enthusiasm in devotion ; the third exposes the en- 
thusiastic perversion of the doctrines of spiritual influ- 
ence ; and the fourth treats of enthusiasm as the source 
sf iMresy. The fifth section, which is very masterly, and 
which most be hailed as particularly seasonable at the 
iraent time, by the true friends of religion. Is devoted 
la the enthusiasm of prophetical interpretation. The au- 
thor property distinguishes between the use to be made of 
lalftOed and of unfulfilled prophecy; and he finds aresem- 
of construction between prophecy and the enigma 
heiag so framed as to admit of various guesses 



and probable solutions, but each having at the same time 
some special mwk by wliich the true solution, when given. 
Is authenticated and made to recommend itself immedi- 
ately to the understanding. We reconmiend the follow- 
ing improvement of this text to the Rev. Mr Irving and 
Ills admilrers, and mnch good may It do their pious souls i 

** Is a prediction couched In symbol? Is it entanp^led 
among perplexing anachronisms ? Is it studded with pomta 
of special reference ? We then veeognise the hand of Heaven 
in tne art of its construction ; and we know that It is 86 
moulded as to admit and inrite the manifold diversities of 
Ingenious explication ; and that therefors even the true ea^ 
pucatlon must, until the day of solution, stand undistin- 
guished In a crowd of phwsible errors. But for a man to 
proclaim himself the cnaropion of a particular hypothesis, 
and to emplov it as he mifht an explicit prediction, is to 
affront the Spirit of Prophecy by contemning the chosen 
style of his announcements. A na what shall be said of the 
andadty of him, who, with no otiier commission in his 
hand than such as any man may please to firame for liinv> 
selC usurps tlie awful style of the seer, pronounces the doom 
of nations, hurls thunders at thrones, and, worse than this, 

Suts the credit of Christianity at pawn in the hand of iti« 
dellty, to be lost beyond recovery, if not redeemed on a 
day specified by the fanatic for the verification of his word.** 

In section sixth, on the abuses of the doctrine of a par- 
ticular providence, it is well observed,— 

** In minds of a puny form, whose enthusiasm is com" 
monlv mingled with some degree of abject supersUtion, the 
doctrine of a particular providence is liable to be d^raded 
by habitual association with trivial aiid sordid solicHudes^ 
This or tliat paltry wish is gratified, or vulgar care relieved, 
' by the kindness of providence ;* and tha^oi are rendered 
for helps, comforts, deliveranoes, of so mean an order, that 
the respectable language of piety is burlesqued by the lu- 
dicrous character of the occasion on which it is used.**— 
'* These small folks have need to be warned of the danger 
of mistaking the language of piety for the gratulation of 
selfishness.** 

The enthusiasm of philanthropy is treated in the seventh 
section with the same discriminating good sense ; and ia 
the eighth and ninth, which contain some of the most elo- 
quent passages to be found in the volume, we liave a com- 
plete analysis and exposure of the enthusiasm of the An- 
cient Church and of Monachism. 

At the same time, we consider ourselves called upon, 
for the author's sake, to state, lest the terms of our com- 
mendation should by any chance operate to his exdusion 
from the circles of those who lay exclusive claims to evan- 
gelical religion, that his work is written no less in a pious 
spirit than with a rational intention ; and that for aught 
we can see, or indeed for aught that is rendered probable 
by any one expression of his book, he may be an approved 
expounder of orthodoxy from the most popular pulpit ia 
the kingdom. 

But while we admire our author's eloquence, enjoy his 
sense, and are grateful for his seasonable labours in ex- 
posing the source of so many newfangled absurdities — • 
we wish he had given us no reason to conclude our re- 
marks with a censure on himself for a sort of enthusiasm, 
which, though we hope not damnable, is, we are sorry to 
say, very common at the present day. Somebody should 
write a book, or at all events a first-rate essay for the 
Literary Journal, *' on the Enthusiasm of Modem Style.** 
Our author exemplifies it by turns of expression, and 
even words, which prove that his mind is often so danger- 
ously excited as to spurn authority and defy the Diction- 
ary. Although our opinion of the general goodness of 
the book remains unchanged, we are sorry to find in it a 
few such figures as these : — ** The ribbon of despotic in- 
terdiction Is still stretched across the high-way that leads 
to the popular mind.** Or, " while the minds of high com- 
motion lie hushed in the caverns of divine restraint.** We 
are also sorry to meet with such skilfully-invented and 
well-sounding words as " perfectionment,** " inamissi- 
ble,** (meaning to be admitted,) " spontanlties,'* " perfunc- 
tionary,** "fortuity,** ''magnific ;** and many more, which 
may deserve the attention of those gentlemen who are at 
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>rwent emp^yed In improving Johnson's DktUttyrjr by 
the addition of " many thnnmnd wvrds.** 



.2%e FoBesqfFmskwHi « Cometfy, in Fivt AdsU. By 
the Right Hon, the Eui of OloifRlL Loadoo. Coi. 
burn and Beotley. 1830. 6vo. Pp. 147. 

EvaaTBODT has complained of the decay of the drama 
in this country, until everybody lias grown siclt of the 
•ul^eot. We may perliaps be thought singular, and will 
therefore have some little ehanoe of being listened to, 
when w« say that we are net aware that there has been 
any decay of lite drama among us. If by decay be meant, 
dther that we have fewer dramatic writers than we ones 
had, or tliat our stage is worse managed, or that the thea- 
trioid part of our population lias dwindled away, — we 
deny the fiu^ta. We liave folly as many dramatic wri- 
ters as ever we had ; the stage was never in a more mo- 
ral or healthy state, nor its performers more talented and j Emily*s husband. Almoet the only scene in which 



Tespectable • and the patrons of the theatre are quite as 
numwouB and ardent as they were in times past. If 
the drama has decayed, — ^from what palmy state, from 
what happy period, has it fallen off? One swallow does 
not make a summer ; neither does the existence of one 
Shakspeare prove that the drama was then flourishing. 
On the contrary, Shakspeare's plays were not nearly so 
much enjoyed during the Bard*s lifetime as they have 
been since. We may perhaps be referred to the days of 
Cliarles the Second, when a number of celebrated drama^ 
fists sprang up together ; but shall we prefer the gross li- 
centiousness of their writings, to the fiur more refined wh 
Df Goldsmith, the exquisite polisli of Sheridan, or the clas- 
sical purity of Cumberland? Theee^ it is true, are the 
writers of a former generation ; but have we not even in 
our own, seen both comedies and tragedies take a rooted 
possession of the stage, and appear alternately with the 
productions of the older masten? No doubt, we liave 
never had among us another Shakspeare ; but such men 
do not come into existence like mushrooms. Greece, 
amidst all her galaxy of bright names, could enumerate 
only four great dramatic writers, — ^schylus, Sophodes, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes. If we except Flautus and 
Terence, (both clever, but neither of them first-rate,) the 
Roman empire could hardly boast of one. France r^oices 
in her Comeille, Racine, Voltaire, and Moliere; but 
these, being numbered, amount only to four. Germany 
has Schiller, and almost no one else worth naming. 
Italy can point only to Alfieri and Monti. Spain is 
more fortunate ; but even her Lopez de Vega Is valued 
more for the quantity than the quality of his lucubrations. 
What then do we mean by eternally mourning over the 
decline of the drama? If we look to our actors, can we 
not trace an unbroken line of them from Grarrick down 
to Mn Siddons, John Kemble, Young, Kean, and Ma^ 
thews? If we look to our theatres, when were thett 
more in the land than there are now, and when were 
vaster sums of iponey ever expended upon them ? — That 
aome of them do not pay, is the fault of individuals, not of 
the public. True, we have plenty of bad acton and dull 
writcn, but as long as humanity continues what it is, 
thb must be the case ; and the greater the number of bad 
acton and writers, the greater the probability that out of 
them a few good acton and writen will make their ap- 
fiearanoe. 

If, therefore, we 'find that the Right Hon. ^e Earl 
of Gl^gall has written a portentously stupid comedy, 
shall we be ninnies enough to attribute this amazing cir- 
cumstance to the general *' decay of the drama ?** Shall 
we not rather venture the more direct supposition, that the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Glengall is a nobleman of very 
moderate capacity? Unless our knowledge of history has 
much deceived us, there were dull noblemen before Aga- 
memnon, and the breed is not extinct even yet. Had 
Lord Glengaira comedy taken pomaision of the stage, 
the matter would have assumed a more serious aspect, 



Ibr it would have implied that public taste was deterio- 
rating; but as the *< FolU^ of Fashion** was all but 
damned, there is nothing very ominous in the simply 
fiict of its having "Been written. 

The plot of this piece possesses little or no lntereat» 
and the incidents are weak and commonplace in the ex^ 
treme. Lord and I^uly Splashton, Sir Harry Lureall, 
«nd Lady Mary Fretful, are the four fiuhionablca. Of 
oeuna, the Jj&rd and hts Lady are at sixes and aevvnay 
the former paying rather too much attention to Lady 
Mary Fretful, and the latter being the object of Sir 
Harry LurealVs intrigues. By way of contrast to these 
persons, we have Mr and Mn Counter, and their daugh- 
ter, Emily, from the city, Mi^or 0*Simper, an Hiber- 
nian, and George Foster, Emily's lover. In this part 
of the plot, it becomes necessary for Foster to assume the 
character of a Lord Henry Drummond, whom her papa 
and mamma liave fixed upon, without having 



there is any approach to humour, is one in which Ma- 
jor 0*Smper is introduced to George Foster, by old 
Counter, who believes him to be Lord Henry Drum- 
mond. As the very best specimen we can select, we ahaU 
give this scene, which Is as follows : 

EnUr MaSor O* Simper. 

Mqfor, Tour most obedioit very numUe sn^rant, Mr 
Counter ; I have just called to oay mv respects to the ladies, 
(aside,) and to know If Jennv nas delivered my note. 

Counter, Unfortunately the ladies are^-«re rather un- 
well ; Mn Counter has a headach, and Emily a cold.— » 
I shall never get rid of him unless I ask him to dlnoffv 
which I certainly will net.— <^fufe.) 

Major, A cold ! Oh, merely that spedci of fashionable i»> 
disposition which will not prevent tneir going to throe or 
four parties this evening. I myself— I have five engage- 
ments for to-day. What It is to be asked everywhere, to 
know everybody,— as you would say in the city, " to be In 
demand !^ 

Counter. I rather thought that the market for diners-oat 
by profession was glatted—ha ! ha! ha! 

Major, Vulgar personality ! City wit, I suppose !— It 
was iu consequence of the arrival westwards of a laige cargo 
of gilt halfpence from the east, who, finding they had more 
money than friends, were obliged to hire their company at 
so much per plate. 

Counter, Hang the fellow! (Aside,) Egad! IU try 
his bojsted knowledge of everybody.— Do you, Maior, 
hwpen to he aoouainted with Lord Henry Drummond ? 

Me0or, Lord Henry Drummond ? To be sure I am, cer- 
tainly ; particularly well. 

Foster (aside.) Particularly weU! I certainly shall 
be discovered and ruined ! 

Counter, I b^ yourpardon thai, Mi^or, for not haviqg 
before mentioned It. There sits his lordship. 

Major, The devil he does ! (Aside. ) 

Counter, I will inform him you are here. 

M(yor (confounded, and endeavouring to stop him,} 
No, no, by no means. He is reading. ^( Aside. ) Bv all the 
powers, I don*t know him from Adam or Eve ! How un» 
lucky! Oh, Goddess of Impudence, who never desertest 
an Irishman when he is bothered, assist me now ! 

CowUer (touches Foster^ who affects to read,) Lord 
Henry ! Lord Henry ! your Mend Miyor O'Simper is 
here! 

Foster, Ah! bless me, is he indeed? Soheis.— (Cotvn 
his face with his handkerchief in advancing. The Major 
also covers hisjace as much as possible from Foster, ) 

Major. Ah ! my good lora, is that you? I am es- 
tremcly gratified at meeting yon again. Is vour lerdship 
as gay as ever ? We hare not inet, upon my honour, slnoa 
we last parted at — at a t ■ 

Foster, Spa, 1 believe. Major,— (.<f<ufe) where I never 
was. 

Major, Spa was the place, by my faith ! The party was 
highly <i\ytrting.— (Aside.) Tne devil a party I ever saw 
there].— You may remember the German BarenHiggenstdn* 
who ate so much ; and the Russian Count SwiUofiUcy, 
who drank so much ; and the Froich Marquis, who quizzed 
you so much. Oh, it was strikingly entertaining ! 

Foster, Oh, yes ! Ah, true, I remember it well — ha, ha ! 
^ (Aside. ) Who the deuce does he mistake me for ? 
Mqjor (aside.) By my honour, his lordsbip*b memory 
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k cligMitiy adaiited to my iirrentiTe flieiilties ! He would 
makm a eboioe traiTfUiii^ eompanioD. 

Comnter. He has qvite brought old tlmai to your lord- 
ddv's reeoUeetion. 

Major* Yoaremeoiber, no douht, the little Uue-eyedPo- 
Ikh ciii Toa admired to much, with whom you were so 
matt in lore? 

Foster. No, do» I don*t indeed. No— no— no. 

Major, Oh, by my honour, you do— you must ! 

This, after all, is poor enough ; but there is nothing 
hetttf. and scarcely any thing so good, in the whole play. 
The demoMement takes place at a masquerade ; Lord and 
Lady Splaahton are reconciled, Foster is married to Emily, 
and everybody is happy. 

Having already protested against the supposition that 
the drama is on the decline among us, merely because a 
good deal of trash is occasionally written, we cannot con- 
dude thb article without adducing another triumphant 
aifuacnt to show that it is, in point of fact, on the very 
verge of a new accession of glory. We received, only a 
Uw days ago, a oemmnnicaiion from Glasgow, which, in 
•or catimation, places it beyond a doubt that Thalia and 
Melpoineoe have nnited to rear up a finvourite son within 
ikB htmy haunts of that city. The communication to 
which we allude is a dramatic sketch, of inimitable power 
and pathos, concerning which the author, in bis accom- 
panying letter, with the modesty and naivete of a true 
peeC, thus speaks: — *^ Sir, in pte as n ting you with the 
loUowiBg sketch, we cannot better premise, than by quo- 
ting from a friend the following observation : 'If it * 
(meaning the following) ' had the ^ame of a Byron or 
a Shakspeare annexed to it, its success were sure.* But 
I am afraid I have said too much in my own praise. ** — 
Not one whit ;— aware as we are of the magic of a name, 
we nevertheless feel satisfied that the genius which could 
conceive, and the hand which could execute, a dramatic 
sketch like ** the following,** is bom to establish a new 
era in the history of the drama, and will l>ecome known 
even as far as the ZUerary Journal itself. Compared 
with him, how feeble is Barry Cornwall, — how common- 
place Miss Mitford ! We venture to say, that our readers 
have seldom met with any thing half so exquisite : 

JOSKVH, Oa THX UMCSaTAIMTT OF LIFB. 

A Dramatic Sketch, 

&:««.— ^ RoomprepmredJbranEtUertammeHi^Shgpper 

on Table, 

Mr and Mrs MulLbe. 
Mr M. (pacing up and down the room.) 'Tis strange, 
not one has come ; the hour is post ; 
The dock has just struck eight. 

Mrs M. I wonder who 

Will first arrive. (A rap is heard at the door,) £ven 

now some person comes. 
J hope *tis Joseph. 

Mr M, I hope so too ; 

For if it be, we need not mind the rest — 
We shall be so delighted with his company. 

Enter Joseph, 
Ah ! *tis he ! — Come in, my Joseph — you are^late, 
But yet you're first. 
Josqth, 'Tis as I wiah'd. 

Enter Ladies and Oendemen. 
Mr M. (ho/wing,) How do yon do, my friends ?— 
Now let the evening pass in joy and merriment. 

let Oendeman {to another of ^company,) 3%mtefSM\ 
what goodly fare for us prepaid 
By our most generous host. 

Jamee, It looketh well. 

Bat I shall tdl you better when I taste it. 

[He hdps himsdft and begins to eat, 
let Oent, Ton are not mindful of the company, James. 
James, Tes, I anl indeed ; for I have shown an ez- 
lunple, whichy 
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If strictly fbllowed, will soon provide you all* 
With meat and drink in plenty. ' .' 

1st Gent, Perhaps too much. 

James, But we must not waste the time with converse 
such as this, 
Weak and unlovdy ; but talk of something consequential, 
More solid and more serious, which will 
Engage our attention, and rake up our minds : 
How do you think Constantinople 
Will stand the shock of Russian armies ? * 

1st Oent. As mountains by lightning shivered; 
Or as the stormy doud with thunder charged. 
Renting, yet not rent. 
Mr M, I pri'thee, speak not so boldly, sir. 
2d GenL The Turkish power is broken, and never shall 
Regain its former strength. 
1st Lathf, GenUemen, please attend ; here is something 
worth the seeing. 
[Joseph performs a number of amusing experiments in 
opticsy electricity, ffc 
James, Such learning 

Cannot be attain*d without much study and much prac- 
tice. — 
Some one approaches. 

Enter Mathew, nephew to Mr Mutter, 
Mr M, Ah ! is It you, and at so late an hour ? 
What has detained you, Mathew ? 

Mathew, Undo, I waa 

Conversing with my cousin James, who is 
Fast hastening from thb world ; and perhaps, ere now. 
Has gasp'd his parting gasp, and groan*d his parting groan. 
Mr M, Ah ! well I knew 'twas something real, not 
weak or fabulous, 
Which kept you from your unde*s house. 

Lady. Mr Joseph, are you ill ? 
Tour face is pale, — the rosy cheek. 
The powerful arm, and sparkling eye, which but now were 

yours. 
Are now all gone — ^have vanished suddenly. 
Ha ! how ill you are ! — Speak ! speak to your undo ! Say, 
Shall we call a physician ? 

Joseph, I fed a strange sensation through my fram»— 
A great trembling — a — a great weakness overpowers— 

[He falls on thefloor, and diet, 
ExdamatUm of several voices. Oh ! how sudden ! 
i^M, O, my Joseph! [HefainU. 

[Ladies spnnkle cold water on his hands and face ; — 
he recovers, 
James. Gentlemen, come, 1st us bear the body hence ; 
While, ladies, you conduct our host into an airy room. 

We should like very much to see this piece performed, 
and we are sure Mr Murray would find it for his advan- 
tage to produce it upon the stage here. The character of the 
h^ro, Joseph^ however, would require an actor of no com- 
mon powers, especially in that part where he performa 
the experiments, and also where he so suddenly diea. 
Vandenhoff, with careful study, might, perhaps, be aUe 
to embody this fine conception. Miss Jsrman would 
make an excellent Mrs Mutter ; whtte the Important cha- 
racter of Mr Mutter might be intrusted to Denbam. 
Pritchard might play Jbnie*; and Montague Stanley, we 
daresay, could do justice to Mathew, Thus cast, the suc- 
cess of " Joseph, or the Uncertainty of Life,** would be 
triumphant; and the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Glengall might take a hint firom it for his next comedy. 

The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Seu^ 

tors, and ArchitecU. By Allan Cunningham. Vol. II. 

Being the Family Library, No. X. London. John 

Murray. 1830. 

Wa have just received this interesting vdume, which 
we condder still superior to iU dder brother. It is evi- 

♦ Written ^ore the end of the wti. 
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. 'd<btj$»frlCs amUble and talented authcr km takfo no 
.** iCtlle pains to merit the approbation of the beet judges. 
* For his sake we are truly glad to learn, that the first vo- 
lame has been reoeived with so much finTonr that 7000 
copies luve already been sold, and that a new edition Is 
now in the p ress , which will contain improTements, par- 
ticularly in the life of Hogarth. Mr Cunningham has 
two volumes yet to write to complete the series, one con- 
taining the lives of sculptors, and another of architects. 
We cannot attempt more to-day, than to give a short ex- 
tract from the volume before us ; next Saturday we shall 
introduce our readers more particularly to its contents. 
We select from the life of West the account of the 

OEIOIK OP THK PRESENT ROYAL ACADXMT. 

*< While West was painting the Departure of Regulus, 
the p resen t Royal Academy was planned. The Societv of 
Incorporated Artists, of which he was a membor, nad 
grown rich by vearly exhibitions, and how to lay out this 
money became the sulrject of vehement ddiate. The archt- 
tects were for a house, the sculptors for statues, and the 
painters proposed a large gallery tor historical worics, while 
a mean and sordid member or two voted to let it lie and 
crow more, for it was pleasant to see riches accumulate. 
West, who happened to be a director, approved of none of 
these notions, and, with Reynolds, withorew from the as- 
sociation. The newspapers of the day noticed these inde- 
cent biclcerings, and the King, learning the cause from the 
lips of West, declared that he was ready to patronize any 
association formed on principles calculated to advance the 
interests of art. A plan was proposed by some of the dis- 
senters, and submitted to his Majesty, who corrected it, and 
drew up some additional articles with his own hand. 

« Meanwhile the Incorporated Artists continued their de- 
bates, in total ignorance that their dissenting brethren were 
Uying the foundation of a surer structure than their own. 
KIrby, teacher of perspective to the King, had been chosen 
President : but so secretly was all managed, that he bad 
never beard a whisper in the palace concerning the new 
Academy, and in his inaugural address from the chair, he 
assured his companions thathiirMigesty would not counte- 
nance the schismatics. While West was one day busy with 
his Regulus, the Kint; and Queen looking on, Kirby was 
announced, and his Majesty, having consulted his consort 
in German, admitted him, and introduced him to West, to 
whose person he was a stranger. He looked at the picture, 
praised it warmly, and congratulated the artist ; then, turn- 
ing to the King, said, 'Your Majesty never mentioned any 
thing of this work to roe— who made the frame?— it is not 
made by one of vour Mi^esty's worlimen-^t ouirbt to have 
been made by the royal carver and gilder.' To this im- 
pertinence the King answered with gnat calmness, * Kirby, 
whenever you are able to paint me such a picture as this. 



them feel how much importance attaches to the oonmioneat 
things, by describing their origin and uses. Nor does our 
author limit himaelf to doing them this service. He pur* 
sues the enquiries he has endeavoured to awaken in their 
minds into those regions of observation and reflection* 
which are properly the province of maturer years. Thla, 
too, has its advantages. There is a prospective striving 
in the human mind, wlkich always carries our curiosity 
somewhat in advance of our faculties. We anticipate in 
fhncy the thoughts and feelings of a more advanced stnt« 
of our mental development. It is this power of project- 
ing ourselves into the future by which our advances in 
knowledge are principally made ; and it is an olject of 
the highest Importance to cherish it from the first. In 
connexion with this, we feel ourselves called upon to no- 
tice with praise the style of language in this book. It la 
plain, and easy to be understood, but utterly devoid of 
those tasteless approximations to the dialect of the nur- 
sery, which disfigure so many works composed fur youn|^ 
people. It is always more safe in attempting to accom- 
modate yoursdf to the apprehendon of children, to speak 
somewhat above than b^ow their levd. Their intellect 
makes more rapid strides than we are aware of. Besidea, 
forcing them to exert their apprehensive faculties, bracea 
and invigorates them ; while speaking with them in the 
baby tongue keeps them longer fit residente of the nur- 
sery. 




tionjmust depend upon his Migesty*s pleasure.*—' Assu- 



redly,' said the King, < I shall be very happy to let the work 
be shown to the public.*—* Then, Mr West,* said Kirby, 
' vou will send it to my exhibition.' — * No !' interrupted 
his Majesty, ' it must go to my exhibition — to that of^thc 
Royal Academy.* The President of the Associated Artiste 
bowed with much humility, and retired. He did not long 
survive this mortification, and his death was imputed, by 
the founders of the new Academy, to jealousy of their rising 
e s t a b l ish ment, but bv those who knew him well, to a more 
ordinary cause, the decay of nature. The Royal Academy 
was founded, and in ite first exhibition appeared the Re- 
gulus.** 

We promise our readers several highly interesting ex- 
tracto from this work in our next* 



Bertha's Vint to her Uncle in England. In three vols. 
' London. John Murray. 1890. 

Ws have been very much pleased with this little book. 
Ite aim is to awaken the attention of children to the 
objecte in nature and art which they see around them, 
and to rub off that fatal rust so apt to gather around the 
juvenile mind, when a habit is acquired of ceasing to take 
an interest in what is familiar to it. We know of no 
greater aarvice that can be done to chiidreo* than to make 



lUmains of the late Rev. A. Fisher^ MimtUr of Queen 
Ann Street Congregation, Dunfermline. Wiih a Me- 
moir. By the Rev. John Brown. Pp. 448. Edin- 
burgh. Wm. OUphant. 1830. 

Wx cannot at present recollect whether we ever re- 
corded our dislike to posthumous publications. If not, 
we wish to do so now, because the practice, which is. In 
general, of very questionable propriety, and is, in som* 
cases, altogether unwarranteble, Ims of late been of alarm- 
ing frequency. Distinguished literary characters are » 
aort of public property, and we are curious to see even 
their most trifling scraps, for the anthor*s sake. But In 
the case of a new author no such sympathy exlste ; and, 
by giving publicity to commonplace or ill-digested papers, 
which were never intended for the press, indiscreet friends 
both insult the public, and injure the memory of the 
dead. Who Is likely to profit by such lucubrationa ? 
Experience answers,-— the trunkmaker. Our ol]((ectidCi 
especially regards the posthumous publication of sermons. 
Every clergyman is supposed to leave behind him MSS. 
Now, let us take the clei^ of Great Britain at the very 
moderate computetion of one hundred thousand : each 
clergyman writes twenty sermons, t*. e. two octavo vo- 
lumes, annually ; in one generation we should have thirty 
times two hundred thousand, — that is, six million new 
books of sermons alone ! Tbb would form a pretty ad- 
dition to the theological literature of the next generation ; 
and against this, or even a more severe judgment, they 
can have no security, if iMJoksellers are made helrs-genend 
to every bit of blotted paper which a man leaves behind 
him at his death. Seriously, injudicious relatives are the 
worst of all literary nuisances; and they ought to be 
made sensible that, in giving publicity to his manuscripts, 
they ofien make as cruel an exposure of their departed 
friend, as If they were to transfer his dead body to the 
table of the anatomist ; and with less apology, since, in 
the latter case, they would be conferring upon mankind 
a less questionable benefit than in the former. 

We do not wish these remarks to bear particularly hard 
upon the ** Remains of the Rev. A. Fisher.** On the 
contrary, we think this volume a favourable specimen of 
the class to which it belongs. The prefixed Memoir de- 
scribes Mr Fisher as an amiable and a pious young man ;* 
and his sermons, though scarcely pooseesing that degree 
of excellence which should. In our opinion, entitle them 
to publication, exhibit many proo£i of a mind elegant 
and well cultivated, and by no means deficient In vigour. 
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A SfftUm €f Geographfy Popular and SdenHfic ; or, a 
Phfmeal, PoHiical, and Statistical Account of the World 
mmd its various Divisions, By James Bell, Aothor of 
** Critical Researches in Geography,** &c &c Illos- 
tratod hy a complete Series of Maps and other Engra- 
Tlnga. Volinnes I. and II. Glasgow. Blackle, Fnl- 
larton, mod Co. 1829^30. Laq^e 8to. Pp. 508 
and 600. 

As Ur as we are aUe to Judge of this work, it appears 
t* he one of the Tery best upon this comprehensive sub- 
ject which has yet been given to the public. It is clearly 
and phi lo eophiodly arranged, and written in a style of 
great perspicuity and vigour. Its contents are compiled 
from a careful collation of the works of all the most emi- 
nent geographers, from the dajrs of Busching down to 
tboae of Gaspari, Balbi, Maltie Brun, Rennell, Vincent, 
Plokerton, aiid Playfoir. The immense work puUbhed 
at Weimar in 1619, from the united pens of five of the 
m<ist odebratod of the German geographers, and also the 
splendid volumes on Asiatic and African geography by 
Ritter, have been likewise used as valuable text-books by 
the Editor. The present undertaking Is to extend to six 
volumes, two of which only are as yet published, embra- 
cing tlie geography of Europe. The maps and embellish- 
ments are executed in the first style of art ; and, alto- 
gecho', w« consider it due to the spirited conductors of 
the work to e x pr e s s our conviction, that it will be found 
a truly scientific and excellent system of geographical 
knowledge. 
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FINE ARTS. 



tOUBTB XXHIBinOir OP ANCIKlfT PAHmVOS tV THE OAI,- 
LXaT or THK aOTAL INSTirUTIOy. 

(First Notice.) 

Wx embrace with pleasure this opportunity of di». 
charging our part of the debt of gratitude, which every 
lover of the Fine Arts in Scotland owes to the Directors 
of the Royal Institution. For some half century back, 
a taste for paintings has been spreading in Edinburgh. 
Attempts have been made both by artists and amateurs 
to get op regular exhibitions, which, after going on with 
cooaiderable success, have from time to time been inter- 
mitted. The Board of Trustees for the encouragement 
-of Arta and Manufactures, opened their Drawing Aca- 
demy, originally intended for educating ornamental ma- 
BuCKtorers alone, to young men of talent who had devo- 
ted themselves to art ; and that this might be of the greater 
service to such artists, they extended their beautiful col- 
lection of casts from the antique. In the year 18 1 9, some 
of tlie most distinguished amateurs in Edinburgh, most 
«f them connected with the Board, projected the Insti- 
tution for the encouragement of the Fine Arts ; and, un- 
der its auspices, annual exhibitions of the works of modem 
artists have ever since been regularly opened in this city. 
To these the Institution has added on different occasions 
exhibitions of paintings by the Ancient Masters. T^e 
greater publicity thus given to the works of our artists, 
and the emulation thareby excited, — the taste created in 
the poblio for paintings by more frequent opportunities 
of seeing them, — and the more elevated and refined feel- 
ing of art begot by the conjoined influence of the Trus- 
tees* Academy, and the exhibitions of ancient paintings, 
are advantages whose results are now visible in the im- 
mense strides which art has made among us during the 
last ten years : and for this we do not hesitate to say, tliat 
ifv have mainly to thank tlie Directors of the Royal In- 
stitntioD. 

In paying this merited tribute to these gentlemen, it 
is far from being our intention to pass an oblique censure 
so tlie fooudert and supporters of the Scottish Academy. 



We have watched with a painful interest the dissensiona 
in which their secession originated. We think that they 
had their rise in a great measure in misconceptions on 
the part of the artists, as to the constitution and aim of 
the Institution, and of the nature of their connexion vrith 
it. At the same time, we are aware that some membera 
of that body conducted themselves during the discussion* 
with a degree of hauteur towards the artists, that leSi 
them, as men of spirit and independence^ no alternative 
but to secede — in a manner, which, from what we know 
of these gentlemen, we are sure they themselves must 
regret, now that they have had time to cool. But even 
yet, separated though these bodies are, they may be mo- 
tually of advantage to each other — and, at all events, there 
is a wide enough field for each to exert itself, without 
coming into collision with the other. While the artist* 
are busied exhibiting their works, and employing the 
proceeds for the advantage of their profession, the Insti- 
tution may be engaged most beneficially for art in txn 
hibiting occasionally the works of the ancient masters, in 
forming a gallery of paintings, in perfecting the arrange- 
ments of the Trustees* Academy, (with which most of 
the Directors are connected,) and in supporting the Life 
Academy, which, though it has been interrupted, will 
not, we trust, be allowed to fall to the ground. We look 
with interest and hope to the proceedings of both bodies. 
The Institution may find more slavish panegyrists o all 
their actions, — the Academy (or at least a portion of it) 
writers more ready to become the echoes of their angry 
passions ; but neither the one nor the other will easily 
find warmer or truer well-wishers, or persons more ready 
and willing to eulogise their good deeds. 

To leave this preliminary matter, and come to our more 
immediate object, — the merits of the present Exhibition* 
^we think it one calculated to afford a high treat to tho 
lover of art, and one for which our painters ought to be 
most especially grateful, as affording them an opportunity 
of studying, on a {uretty extended scale, the various cha- 
racteristics and excellencies of the masters of their art. 
The full value of the Exhibition, considered in this point 
of riew, will be tnore justly appreciated, if we pause for 
a moment, and cast a glance over the history of painting. 
Accordingly, we propose no more, in this introductory no- 
tice, than to present our readers with a sketch of the prin- 
cipal schools, and point out how far the paintings now in 
the rooms of the Royal Institution will go in enabling 
the student to make himself acquainted with their lead- 
ing peculiarities. 

The two principal, and. Indeed, the only two indepen- 
dent and original schools of painting in modern Europe, 
are those of the Netherlands and of Italy. Under the 
former, we include the kindred and short-lived school of 
the Nether Rhine. The most distinguished painters of 
France, England, and modem Germany, derived their 
impulse from, and many of them formed their style upon, 
the works of one or other of these two schools. The con- 
sequence is, that we can often trace in the character of 
their productions the features of their models, and, at all 
events, we can uniformly trace the school of any of these 
last-mentioned nations historically backwards, till we find 
the point where it branched off from the parent stem in 
Italy or Holland. It is different, however, with the 
schools of art in these two countries. Not only are they 
essentially unlike in their characters, they are of coev^ 
and independent origin, and their developement has been 
different, and under different auspices. 

According to Vasari, in his Lives of the Painter% this 
art was imported into Italy from Byzantium. His story 
is, that some artists from that city had been called to Flo- 
rence to assist in the decoration of some church, and thai 
Cimabue picked up from them a smattering of the art, 
which he continued to practise after their departure. It 
is not very probable that all the painters of Italy owed 
their education to the school of Cimabuo ; but this story 
shows, at leasti how the art was introduced into that part 
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of Italy with which Vasari was more immediately ac- 
quainted ; and the chanuster of all the early Italian paint- 
ings speaks strongly in favour of a similar origin in other 
districts. The art continued to improve ; still, however, 
retaining a considerable portion of its original hardness 
and monotony, until the time of Da Vinci, Buonarotti, 
and Rafaelle, who, cultivating their natural genius by 
the study of the fragments of ancient art, first gave to 
painting that high ideal character, exquisite finish, and 
boundless variety, which became, in some measure, the 
character of their age. It would be out of place to enter 
at lai^ in this outline, into the individual differences of 
the artists and schools of this period. Suffice it to re- 
mark, that to the successful activity which for a while 
pervaded, in this department, the whole of Italy, succeed- 
ed an age of mawkish weakness. The immediate suc- 
cessors of Rafaelle, Titian, and Correggio, timidly imi- 
tated the forms of their masters, without entering into 
their spirit, or daring to think or feel for themselves. 
Barocd, Pellegrini, and probably Parmeggianino, are ex- 
ceptions ; but even they have not escaped the prevailing 
mannerism. It was reserved for the Carraoci to revive 
the old spirit, and with them commences a new Italian 
school, akin in feeling and spirit to the old masters, al- 
though, like the second temple, it attained not unto the 
glory of the former. The more detailed history of this 
school — ^its successful disciples, Guldo, Dominlchino, &c 
— ^its weaker brethren, such as Albani and Schidone — 
its opponents, Carravaggio, and his scholar Spagnoletto — 
we reserve for another opportunity. 

The school of the Netherlands, In its origin on the 
banks of the Lower Rhine, claims kindred, as well as the 
Italian, with the latter ages of the Greek empire. We 
can trace in history the immigration of Bjrzantine artists 
at various times ; and, even without this guarantee, the 
works of the earlier Low German artists, their composi- 
tion, colouring, and the traditional forms and features of 
their saints and martyrs, show sufficiently whence they 
derived their art. A clear and genial dlmate, though 
less glowing than that of Italy, a less perfectly beautiful 
race of men, the absence of the relics of ancient art, ac- 
count for the peculiar tone and character which the paint- 
ing of this country assumed in its progress towards per- 
fection. Neve* rising so high as the Italian school, it 
never experienced, during the course of its existence, such 
an interval of weakness as did the latter, in the time im- 
mediately preceding the Carracci. Yet, after the inter- 
course of the Netherland artists with Italy became more 
frequent, the style of some of them received considerable 
modifications — as may be seen in the paintings of Rubens 
— ^modifications sufficient to entitle some of their artists 
to be noticed apart from the rest of their countrymen. 

Speaking of the paintings of the present Exhibition, we 
propose arranging them under four classes, as suggested 
by the preceding sketch. The first will contain the works 
of the great, the early Italian school. The paintings of 
this class are not very numerous ; and, although there are 
among them many valuable morceavx, we cannot say that 
there is any one that gives us an adequate idea of the full 
powers* of the different masters. There Is, however, 
enough to convey a general impression of some of their 
most valuable characteristics. The second dass will con- 
tain the works of the Carracci, and their immediate suc- 
cessors. The Exhibition contains sufficient materials to 
convey a pretty adequate notion of the state of art during 
this period of ita Italian history. The third class will 
comprise the specimens of the native school of the Ne- 
therlands. There is not a sufficient number of paintings 
of this school to give a complete notion of ita character ; 
but some of the individual pictures are most exquisite 
gems. In the last place, we propose making some re- 
marks upon the paintings of Rubens, Vandyke, and Rem- 
brandt — natives of the Netherlands, but bom at a period 
when the art of Italy had breathed something of her spi- 
rit into her more earthly sister. It appears to us, that | 



notices, framed and arranged upon this principle, wUl 
prove more interesting, and (if we dare so far flatter our- 
selves) more valuable, than mere descriptions of No. 1 
and No. 2, intermingled with bito of small criticism) in- 
sinuated doubto of the authenticity of the picture, and 
sentimental tirades tt propos des botlu — all intended to 
«how off the critic to the best advantage. We are far 
from pretending to infallibility ; for we have studied art 
long enough to know how great a degree of natural suscei»- 
tibility, and continued and anxious labour, is required to a 
thorough knowledge of ita niceties. Yet we are not witb-> 
out hopes that some remarks may fall from us, which 
men of feeling and understanding may not think altoga- 
th^ unworthy of being remembered. 
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TBxas was read'a comrannicatkin from Mark Watt, 
Esq., entitled, *< Observations on the Atwixea korticoUh ob~ 
tectriXf domeUicoy &c ; and particulariy on the power they 
possess of fixing their threaas horizontally, or at any dis* 
gree of inclination to two perpendicular bodies at a consider- 
able distance;from each other, so as to suspend the drcolar 
part of their web In an open space, together with some remarks 
on the food of spiders.** Mr Watt attributed the diversity of 
opinion amon^ naturalists, on the first branch of his sttlgecty 
to the want ot sufficient aocuracv in noting ^the particular 
species and age of spider observed, and of the season of the 
yearatwhichtheofaservations were made. Mr Watt bad oh- 
served four species of spiders which possessed the power of 
ejecting a thread of oonMderable lencth in a calm atmosphere^ 
and of directing it with great precision towards any spot to 
which they intend to attach their web. These w«rs: lj<. 
The garden spider; %d, A spider, not yet described, of a liclit 
brown colour, larger tiian^the gossamer q>ider, but not attttiK. 
ing to one-third of the size of the oomnMin house spider; Sd^ 
The common gossamer spider ; and, 4M, A small spider som^ 
what resembling the sheep-tick, flat, green-bodied, with short 
dark-brown legs. This fast mentioned spider does not seem 
to have been yet property described. 1 1 is usually found amon^ 
stones and old walls; and is very fierce, beating off spiders 
three times ita own size. Mr Watt l^d plaoed a stone in the 
centre of a broad earthen plate, and filled the plate witk 
water so as to leave the upper surface of the stone dry ; be 
then, by means of a little day or putty, placed a slip of wood 
or/i straw, from one to two feet high, so that it stood per- 
pendiculariy upon the stone. Some spiders (the species waa 
not mentioned; were then plaoed upon the stone. He nni. 
formly found, that as soon as they had reconnoitred th^ 
situation, they had recourse to one or otlier of two pro^ 
cesses, in order to effect their escape. The spider either al. 
lowed itself to drop by ita line about two inches from tlie 
top of the stick, when, twining ita spinners towards the 
wall of the apartment, it threw out ita threads with 
great rapidity, until they reached the wall, where the^ 
stuck, upon which the animal immediately turned round, 
and, after fastqilng the ends of the threads to the sticks^ 
ran across upon them; or it ^ected a line upwards, by 
the buoyancy of wbich^ ths^ider (if small) was carried 
to the roof of the room, cr some high part of the wall* 
Mr Watt had often obaored, in the months of June and 
August, individuals of the gossamer species take their 
fliebt from the end of his finger, and ascend with great ra- 
pidity. He had often obsenred the garden spider, when 
young, ascend, by emitting a long line at right angles to 
that by whidi it was suspoided fi^m any objwt. This ani- 
mal beeomes, wlisn it attains ita fiill slae, too heavy to 
ascend by this means. In retom, liowever, tlie largeAt 
grows, the greater becomes ita power of shooting out ita 
thread in a straight line. Mr Watt had observed atten- 
tively the proceedings of a great many spiders of this spe- 
cies in the botanical garden at Ghent. The open spaces 
over which the lines were stretchsd were sometimes ttrelri 
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httwaom, and the oiroolv part sf the wtbsimm one and 
Ueif tetirofiHtindkmeter. io forming the long linci^ the 
yfcr first i^ects ooe acrow the whole space selected for its 
wtki alter strengtheoing this sufficiently, it takes post 
JD the centre, and thenoe emits the others successively. 
These long lines radiate from the centres of the open spaces 
St aeate angles to ooe another. In the eBnvfsC*8 opinion, 
this nc^Lharity ooold not have obtained, if the spiders had 
not pei i iu mi the power of directingthem during the pro- 
cem of t(|«ctkm to a given spot. The proeess by which 
ipidovwem able to c^eot tnoh long threads i« a straight 
§m, Mr Watt proceeded to reaaark, had never been sum* 
cisBdy bsvestinted by naturalists. He was of opinion, ttiat 
the proiectile force of mere muscular motion was insufficient. 
He iwd noticed a geometric spider throw out half the length 
sf line it intended to strike upon some object, and, aner 
reMiog a little, lengthen it so as to send it quite across. He 
had likewise observed sptders throwing out at once fourteen 
sr fifteen flfausienta, and while these were flying seas to di- 
vtrge oenaidetmbly, aerdse some power over them bv which 
they were made to coalesce into ona line, and that line 
forced to aaaiime a straight direction. Theoe phenomena 
iimsrt only explicable upon the hypothesis that the ^ider 
emitted acnne gaseous matter, or some fluid analogous to 
the electric, along with the threads. Some thing of this kind 
weald be neoeesarr to enable the thread to pecwtrate an at- 
mispbcre to whidi it seemed, in the moment of emisskwi, 
inforior fai specific gravity. Mr Watt adduced, in theoon- 
ilaiiin af hie essay, a number of focts contradictory of the 
MMnUr received opinion, titat all tbespiders in thiscountry 
SedoDdoaively on flies and other insects. The web of the 
esmaw o house spider is ill adapted, on account of its hori- 
aontal position and the closeness of its texture, for catching 
lies. Great numbers of the webs of this species, too, are 
fiiiBil in sitnations where flies rarely or never appreaeh. 
These webs, indeed, seem best adapted for coliecting house 
dmt, which consists in general of a mixture of the partidcs 
of deoompoaed wood, hme, vegetable substances uaed as 
thatch, and tl|e minute fungi oUled mould ; and of these, 
hi all probability, the food of the domestic spider in a 
great measure oonwsts. The nest of one of those spiders 
was allowed to remain for six weeks, in the autumn of 
laSS, upon the reof of Mr Watt*s dining-room. During 
that time, no fly was ever observed to approach it ; but a 
film of siae was peeled elf the roof to the extent of two 
inches round the nest. Another individual of the same 
yciea was enclosed by Mr W. in a box, fed for three 
BMntha on brewn sugar, and increased, both in size and ac- 
tivity, upon tills fare. In winter, this spider is dormant ; 
during summer, if kept any length of time from food, it 
begins to deerane in siae. When the temperature la high, 
it drinks water with avidity. 

There waa next raad a letter frem the Rev. Alexander 
Duncan to the Secretary, containing a notice of a sort of 
fiinaliwi practised on small birds by the whitrit or weasel. 
A gwitlcman, riding in the neighbourhood of Mid-Calder, 
observed an ci^ect at some distance, apparently an animal 
coiled op, moving round and round. On approaching 
nearer, he found it to be a weasel ; and he shortly after ob- 
served a lark directly above it, gradually de s c e nding, and 
mteriaf lew plaintive notes. At last, it descended so low, 
that the weasel was able, by a spring, to catch and make off 
wkh it. The letter- writer's informant had been told of an 
i^^f^~i^ precisely similar, which had happened in the North 
country. The reverend gentleman mentioned, as analogous 
to these focts, the account given by Howison of partridge- 
shooting in Canada. When a covey rises, the birds usually 
p«di ma dw lower branch oi a tree ; and if the dog keep 
gazing and barking at them, thev will sit there till they are 
shot, one after an<mier. I f the dog retire, or withdraw his 
paing, ther are off in an instant. A member mentioned, 
that he had occasion to know, that the dogs of poachers in 
this country had been known to exercise a similar influence 
over the partridge. 

The Rev. Dr Scot of Corstorphine read a Dissertation 
** on the Dishong «f Moses, or Gaaelle of the Phdn, the 
Pynry of the Eagl'ish Bible.'* 

Mr Deuchar exhibited an interesting experiment In Mag- 
n^km. It is well known that soft iron is incapable of be- 
i^P permanently magnetieed. If, however, a ball of soft 
iron be placed upon a magnet, and another hall of |he same 
substance applied to it, the latter will be found to possess a 
stronger attrantion for the foraaer than the magnet. Mr 
Bald remarked, that bars of soft iron, which had lately been 
iatrwHiced into the niaify eftobUshnenU wiih which he 



connected,, had been fovnd to exert a very 
fluenoe over the oonqiass. 
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Dr Hibbert; James Skene^ Edward Lothian, Donald 
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There were exhibited :— >A splendid collection of Cy- 
reneic Antiquities (marbles and terra-cottasX transmitted to 
the Society from the'Colouial Oflice by Robert Hav, Esq., 
Under Secretary of State ;* two clubs and a paddle, brought 
by ChevaUer Captain P. Dillon from the Fejes Ishwda» 
preaented by William Moncrieff, Esq. M.D. ; and a va- 
luable collection of booksand engravings, presented by Lleut.- 
General Ainslie, a Fellow, and by several Foreign Corres- 
pondents of the Society. An anonvmous communication 
was then read by Mr Skene, in which the various ancient 
authors who make mention of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Scotland wer6 enumerated, and the amount of information 
contained in their writings on tldsmljeety judkioudy sum- 
med up. 

THE DRAMA. 

Bbpoxk saying one or two things which may be thought 
a little severe, we beg to^ state that we look upon Vandeu- 
hoff as one of the beet miion to be met with oaf o/*ZofMfoii. 
He has a good figure, a good face, and a good conception of 
almost all his parts. He bears himself well upon the stagey 
and walks the boards with confidence and grace. He baa 
abundance of physical strength, and, on the whole, uses it 
well. His perceptions are not very delicate, but in general 
they are correct. He is of the Kemble school, however, and 
the consequence is, that, though imposing, he is apt to be 
frigid. But this Is not his chief fault. His chief foult 
consists in an overweening fondness for mouthy decla- 
mation, and a pomposity of manner at times scarcely en- 
durable. When VandenhoiF was here two years ago» he 
possessed this foult to a considerable extent, but it baa 
grown upon him since ; or, in parliamentary language^ 
" has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminish- 
ed.** We can easily account for this mistake into which 
he has follen, when we know that circumstances have 
excluded him from the metropolitan stage, where he 
would have had opportunities of forming his taste upon 
the best models, and have encountered actors, in most re- 
spects equal, and in many superior, to himself. Having, 
on the contrary, been obliged to remain a triton among 
the minnows of Liverpool and Manchester, he has not 
only had no opportunities of improving; but, finding 
himself the king of the establishment, he, very naturally, 
became grand, and formal, and most particidarly pom- 
pous. Instead of acquiring additional ease, and grace^ 
and flexibility, and energy, — instead of studying the ef- 
fect of rapid transitions and varying modes of passion,— > 

a Cyrene was the cspltsl of the country csUed PentspoBs by ttie 
sadsats, sndexlenilsd sk«g the notthcra eoait of AfHoa, ftom the 
essternUmitiof MsuiitaniatothebonlenofBfypt. Iteoloved,for 
successive generatinns, the enlightening influence, first of the Pto* 
lemiei, and thso of the Romsns. In 181 l>f. Captain Beeehey and 
his brother, the artist, examined and ddjnssted this portion of the 
coast and its antiquities with care and accuracy ; and, in 18f 4-5, If. 
Pacho, incited by a prise oflbred by the Gennraphiosl Society of 
Paris, peaetratsd from Egypt into Cyrenaios. The arehltestural ee- 
roains of Cyrene are few in numbef dUefly an amphitheatre and se- 
veral tempusa, all much delapidated. The marbles above-mentioned 
consist of a tolerably perfbot states of Eaeulaplas, some fragments of 
bas-reUef, with flfuresspparently fononing part of a procesaion, and 
some heeds* One of the heads is remsikably beaudful ; another, 
whidi ts mudi defooed, hsi a dotted omameot on the bandMo, in 
geoeral found only on very aneientatatueB. The ttyls of wonunoan* 
ship of the figure* in bas-relief does not indicate the huid of a first- 
rate artist ; but the fine attitudes, and the elegantly disposed draperies, 
lead us to laDer, that they are at lesst devsr copies nem good ms^ 
ten. Of the tem^cottss we may perhaps speak on some future occa- 
sion. Meanwhile, we must oflbr our congratulations to the Society 
on UUs valuable acquiiMoa. Wo raaara It as the Jaaadstion ef a 
department whidi has hitherto been a desideratum in their ooUeotion* 
—a series of antiquities, serving to illustrate the history of ancient 
art— Kme of the most Importsnt paipossi to whioh theu rcssarehes 
csnbedefMsd. W. 
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Uiatead of geting more danical and divenified in bis 
getturet and, attitud6% — and alwre all, instead of attend- 
ing to the more ddicate modulation of his Toice, to the 
richness of his tones, and the Tuscan aoeoracy of his 
eniuiciation,^4ie has become, we are sorry to thinic, more 
stiflT, more monotonous, and certainly more fond of mouth- 
ing his words, and of dwelling upon them with a certain 
foUing, rattling sort of noise in the throat, which may 
indicate a well-formed esophagus, and a powerful phir 
of lungs, but which, from its continual repetition, grows 
at length almost ludicrous. We do not precisely accuse 
Vandenhoff of ranting ; but we accuse him of what is 
nearly as bad, — of bawling, nay, of absolutely bellowing 
through many of his speeches. In addition to this, his 
pronunciation, in sereral instances, is quite preposterous. 
He seems, for example, to have no notion whatever of the 
close sound of the letter o ; but inrariably makes it broad 
and full. Thus, in *' Macbeth,** in the soliloquy about 
the dagger, he says, 

<< T see thee stUl, 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not so be/oor r 
Or, 

** Methought I heard a voice cry. Sleep no maur /** 
*' Still it cried. Sleep no maur / to all the house ; 
Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no maitr,— Macbeth shall sleep no maur /** 

We have heard an anecdote of an actor, not unknown to 
Mr Vandenhoff, which we shall take the liberty of teU- 
ing, because we think it characteristic The gentleman 
in question was asked to read Campbeirs ** Hohenlinden** 
one evening at a private party ; he complied, and went on 
to near the conclusion, when he stopped, and shutting 
the book, said, — ** Were I to go on I should split the 
daar /** Now, Mr Vandenhoff not unf^equeotly feels a 
slight inclination, when on the stage, ^ to split the daar.** 
He has in reality an excellent voice, and he has no Idea 
how much farther he might make it go did he only think 
less about it, and allow it to be more naturally modula- 
ted by the varying tone of his feelings. This is indeed 
what we chiefly wish to impress upon him — that his act- 
ing ought to be more full of the Impulses of the moment, 
or at least of what might appear to be such. At present, 
he goes through a character too much as If It were all a 
splendid piece of declamation — a cold, preconceived, un- 
bending study. But, whatever acting in point of fact be, 
H should never teem to be this, else the spectator begins 
to yawn, and the whole is pronounced heavy. This is 
the very epithet which will soon attach itself to Vanden- 
hofTs acting, — it will be called heavy, unless he looks to 
it narrowly, collects his good sense, shakes off the tram- 
mels of mannerism, thinks more of the part he is embody- 
ing than of either his own voice or person, and ceases to 
chew his words before he lets them pass out of his mouth, 
dwelling upon them with a purring noise, and allowing 
the sounds to swell and die with a most musical cadence. 
This must be reformed altogether, else we should like to 
know with what conscience Mr Vandenhoff will be able 
to say to the Player In " Hamlet,'* — <' Speak the speech, 
I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, TairrtNOLT on the 
TONGUE ; but if you mouth It, as some of our players do, 
I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines.*' We throw 
out these hints in the hope that Mr Vandenhoff may pro- 
fit by them, and that before he leaves us we may be able 
to report an evident improvement. We write with all 
kindly feelings towards this gentleman, of whose merits, 
which are many, we shall be glad to speak at greater 
length hereafter. 

The theatre has been but poorly attended this week. 
Perhaps one reason is, that the public, knowing that 
Toung is soon to be here, do not think it necessary to go 
till they can see him and Vandenhoff together. Mbs 
Jarman has returned to us, and appears to-night as EmUy 
riR9>eir,inth««< Wheel of Fortune." She was announ- 



ced also to appear as dari on Wednesday last, but when 
the evening came, the piece was not prodnoed, which i 
what disappointed tis. 

Otb Cetbetns* 



METROPOLITAN THEATRICALS. 

London, February 8, 1830. 

Ratmond's melo-drama of ** Robert the Devil, Duko 
of Normandy,** prodneed on the 2d instant at Covent- 
Garden, Is a melange from the French of several old 
ghost stories, rather skilfully put together; and, from 
its many attractive and effective coups de theatre, likely 
to have a run, as a substitute for the pantomime, which, 
alas for the fame of Mr Farley ! is now played only once 
»-week. Thursday, February the 4th, made memorable 
by the opening of Parliament, introduced a new drama 
at Covent-Garden, Drury-Lane, and the AdelphI, all of 
which were deservedly successful, and, in the order of 
their own importance, were as follows : — " Ninette, or 
the Maid of Polaiseau,** a new three-act version of the 
everlasting *' Gazza Ladra,** with Rossini's music, adapt- 
ed by Bbhop, introduced Miss Paton, after a two years' 
absence, to a crowded audience, who welcomed her re- 
turn with clamorous enthusiasm ; when she sang and 
acted with all her unexceeded talent. The story is, of 
course, the same as In tbe former adaptations of the samo 
opera; and, with the able support of Bartley, Wood, 
Keeley, Penson, and a new bass singer of the name of 
Morley, " Ninette" will doubtless be popular. Diniry- 
Lane's novelty was Planch6's long-promised translatloa 
of Scribe's " La Fiancie,** in the sbape of a two-acC 
opera, entitled " The National Guard, or Bride and No 
Bride,** with the original music, by Auber. This, abo, 
was decidedly successful. The plot is most admirably de- 
veloped ; the poetry and music equally beautiful ; and, 
when I state that the leading performers were Liston, W. 
Farren, Cooper, and Madame Vestris, it is quite unne- 
cessary to praise the acting. The Adelphi's attraction 
was a one-act burletta, called the *' Bricklayer's Arms,** 
founded, I believe, on the same French bagatelle which 
furnishes the materiel for a new fnrce to-night at Co- 
vent-Garden, under the euphonious title of ** Teddy the 
Tiler !*' for neither of which can I predict great longe- 
vity, though good acting may give them a temporary 
triumph. 

The Drury-Lane Boxes being again, very wisely, raised 
to seven shillings, that measure, aided by the attractiona 
of Kean and the pantomime, has been duly felt in the 
treasury since Christmas ; and new dramas from Mor- 
ton, Poole, Peake, Peacock, &c are in readiness at both 
houses to continue their success. The remaining dra- 
matic news will not tire your patience in reading it. 
Kean is absent, from one of his periodical iBnesses ; the 
French players have commenced at the English Opera 
House, with the very clever Potler as their leading star ; 
and the King's Theatre opened on Saturday last wltlt 
" Semiramide,** to a very thin audience, and with, at 
present, by no means a first-rate company. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 
By Henry G. BeEL 

VvL tell thee, lady, what I saw 

One evening in a lighted hall ; 
It is a sight we oft may see. 

Yet felt by few, though seen by alL 

I saw a youth of gallant mien. 

With twenty summers ou bis brow, 

And many an eye glanced bright on him. 
As bright at thint It glaodng now. 
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But there was one on whom alone 
HU envied smiles were all bestow'd ; 

And ever as he tum'd to her, 

His maotlinf cheek more brightly glow*d. 

I marVd her well, — and lilced her not, 
AUhoQgh I own that she was fair ; 

Methouirht she had a soalless face, 
Alethought she had a heartless air. 

And if she smiled npon the yooth, 
*Twa9 only with the poor design, 

To prove to all that he was hers — 
An humble votary at her shrine. 

Now note me well ; for in that hall 

I saw another, and to me 
She seem'd more fair than she who bore 

Her honours so exultingly. 

The fairer, that, with flashing cheek, 

She deeply watch'd the young knight tdo ! 

And with a weight of tenderness 
That melted in her eye of blue. 

He knew it not ; he only saw 

The dazzling thing round whom he hung ; 
With her he trod the mazy dance. 

For her he talk*d — with her he sung. 

Yet did that silent maiden drink 
Each treasured accent as it fell ; 

Though, by her throbbing heart, I guess*d 
That she had heard the words too welL 



It was a sight that scarce could fidl 

A sense of pain in me to stir. 
To see that girl so wrapt in him. 

Although he never thodght of her. 

'Tis ever thus in this dark life, — 
W« stand beside our greatest good. 

And know it not, but pass it by 
In careless and unthinking mood. 

We pass it by, and earnestly 

In search of idle baubles go ; 
And when they burst, we vainly wish 

That we had known what tlien we know. 



TO A LADY. 

By Lawrence MacdonahL 

This meeting and this parting o*er. 
We meet again to part no more. 
The silver wave that glides along 
Shall witness then our happy song,— 
The little warblers on the bough 
Shall hear no more our parting vow ; 
And at this hour, so calm and soft, 
Oar evening hymn shall steal aloft, 
And, carried onwards through the sky. 
Shall mingle with the blees'd on high. 
Thoa know*st, amid a world of strife, 
I*ve ever prized thee more than life ; 
Whether in danger or distress. 
The thought of thee still made it le«i. 
Whate'er of honour I have won, 

Whate'er of profit has been mine, 
Twas thy bright spirit led me on, 

I saw thee still before me shine. 
In every sh^e death might arise, 

And come between my soul and thee^ 
But still I*d combat for the prize, 
To meet, to meet ! thoee loving eyes,—. 

To low them^ what wert life to ine 1 



SONNET. 

ON SIR TQOMAS LAURENCE'S PORTRAIT OP 

MRS PEEL. 

By K SheUon Mackenzie, E^Utor of the CarUeU Patriot, 

A rACK of saddest beauty : pale as death. 

Yet placid as the ocean, when the wind 

Moves softly o'er its bmom, — when no breath 

Ruffles its surface, — when the mighty deep 

Is hnah'd and stirless as an in&nt*s sleep I 

On that proud brow there is the stamp of mind, — 

In those dark eyes lie lightnings that would bUnd, 

If tamed not into meekness ; — proudly fair 

That swan-like neck, down which, rich, clustering hair. 

Dark as the night, is floating. — Yet, even there, 

Amid such loveliness, a cloud hath been ; 

Beneath that mournful smile I deem that cate 

(For shadows aye wiii dim the brightest scene) 

Struggles to be still, and strives to look serene ! 



LITERARY CHITCHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Taa Family Classical LiBSAav.— The leoond vcdume of this 
valuable publicatloii, cmwirting of Trantlatknit of the most oele* 
t>rated Greek and Roman historians, poet*, orators, tec ii Jiut pub« 

liihed. Iteomprlmtheoonclualoaof theoratiootof OomeMheiicib 
and the whole of Salluit, with two pcvtraita. In this impcwtant un- 
dertaking, it U propoied to adopt those trfintlatiom which have ob- 
tained the moit general credit, and oecasionaUy*— where it may teem 
requifite— to present an entirely new versioa of an author from 
some pen of aclinowtedfed excdleneOi 

A new novel, from the pen of Mr Horsoe Smith, may be expsetsd 
early In the ensuing month. It is a Tale of tiie Courtof James IL 
Among the characters who have a prominent {dace in the work, be- 
sides the King himself, are Lord and Lady Sundsriand, the DudiSBS 
of Portsmouth, Sir Charles Sedley and his daughter. Count Gnun- 
monf, the Prince (tf Orange, Dryden, Judge Jefferies, &c. &c. 

Sir Edmood Temple's Travels in Peru are nearly ready for publi« 
cation. They Include a year's residence at Potoil, and are said to 
throw much light on the mining speculaticms in that country. 

The third volume of the Correspondence of Dr Doddridge is in a 
state of forwardness. Itindudes, we understand. Letters of the most 
distinguished individuals of his time. 

The knren of music will be gratified to learn, that Mr Parke, the 
principal oboist at Covent Garden Theatre tox forty years, has just 
completed a work, entitled Musical Memoirs, comprising an account 
of the state of Music in England, fhxn the first commemoration of 
Handel In Westminster Abbey in 1784, to 18S9, interspersed with 
numerous anecdotes of distingui^ed profenors. 

The correspondence and Diary of Ralph Thorasby, so long an- 
nounced, are at length Just ready for pubUcation. The name of 
Thorcsby has long been fiunillar to the pnblle ear. In tiie antiqua* 
rian Htcratnre of the country he ranks deservedly hl^ His Duosp 
tus Leodlensis, or Topogrsphy of Leeds, has always been a book 
prised and popuUr; and there is scarcely an antfqoary, or adlstte- 
guished naturalist of his time, with whom he was not Intimately so- 
quainted* and, anumg others, with Nlootson, Oibsoo, the Gales^ 
Smith, Hyckes, Strype, Hesme, and Baker. But, perhaps, he is 
best known as the possessor of a very extensive and curious mussnm. 
In which were deposited the rsrest specimens of srt sod naturs^ This 
work may consequently be expected to contain a variety of original 
and curious notices of nearly aU the literary and soieotiflo eharsetsis 
whofiouriahedst the ckise of the 17th end st the bcghudogof the 
18th eentnries. 

A new work, by the sutfiaress of Hungarisn Tales, Is sbout to 
mske Its sppssrsnce, under the title of The Manners of the Day. 

The Oxonians, a novel, from the pen of the author of the Roa4b 
Is In the press. 

Tsles of the Colooles, ttom the pen of W. Howlsoo, Esq., tly 
author of Sketches of Canada, wUU appear immediately. 

The aeoand and concluding volume of the Reminiseenses <tf Henry 
Aagelo wUl speedily be published. 

Julia Romano, an Epic Drsms, In Six Books, by Charlas Bucks* 
is on the eve of pubUcatioo. In snnounehig thb poem, the author 
expresses himself In these words :— " Thisdrsma will be rcspeotfkiUy 
submitted to the lovers of poetry, history, and romanee, as a new 
spedes of dramatie posm t and ss being, to the best knowledge the 
author has of his own msntal ssiodstioni, peiltetly orlglnsl in all lla 



Sir Thomas Lawrence, during his visit, some yesis sgo, to Italy 
and othsf parts of the ContlMnt, ksgt a JourasV in whkh he ianrt* 



to» 
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•d elaborate critidmu on such works of the old masters as oune 
voder his obsenration. These are now likely to be giTen to the 
worM, as they have been placed by the finnUy in the iioMiwIrM of 
MrCampbelL 

ScANDf NATiAir PoBTRY— Dr Bowsrino-— We dbteTTe that Dr 
Bowering. the most indeftitigaMe modem llngutst Ihring, has Ju^ 
pubKshed a volume of poetical tramlattons iUustiatlTe of the lit«> 
lature of Hungsry and TransylTaalai and we have now beA»« us 
the p rospec t us of another work of a similar kind whieh he Is prepa- 
ring, and which win be pobOdied under the title of Songs of Sean* 
dinavia. It will extend to two Tohimcs, the HnH. of whidi will ooo. 
tata about one hundred speelmens of the ancient pc^nalar ballads of 
north-western Barope, arranged under the heads of Heroic, Super 
natural. Historical, and Domestic Poems t while the second will con- 
talB many of the most remarkable lyrical productions of the modem 
■ehool of Danish poetry. Dr Bowering deserves more than %»ell of 
Ms country for his perseverance in this particular department of H- 
teratnre, the more especially as profit is not the oltfect of his transla* 
tkms* which, f^om their po sse s si ng only a limited interest, are not 
calculated, as Dr Bowering %»ell knows by exparicno^, to bring any 
pecuniary reward to their author. 

FoRjBioN LiTBRATORc.->The Freodi Keepsake is a rival worthy 
of our English work bearing the same title. The engravings are all 
KagUsh. Chateaubriand, Lamartine, and other writers of celebrity, 
are among the cootributon. — If. Quatremire de Qulncy has latdy 
added to his already numerous productions on subijeets conneeted 
with the fine arte, the History, Lives, and Works of the most oelebra- 
ttrated Architects, firom the eleventh to the close of the eighteenth oen- 
tnryt lUustratedwith views of tfaemost remarkable edifices erected by 
Ihem.— Twenty cantos of the DIvina Comroedia have been transla- 
ted into French verse by M.Antooi Deschamps, and pubUdied at Paris 
with some meeess.— The History of the Andant Agriculture of the 
Clwfc i * from Homer to Theooritus, with an appendis, relating to ite 
p r esent sUte in Greece, hat appeared in Paris from the pen of Baron 
de la Bergerie.— If . Menaet the elder aanounoes the recovery of a 
work hitherto unknown in Latin ttteraturo, the History of Vieane 
nndar the Twelve Gsnars, by Trebonius RuAous, senator and de- 
cemvir of the oitf. Should it be really the case that a work of this 
■ iHui has been preserved, whose existence is only known from the 
■ wn tl o n of his name by Pliay the younger, we shall be anxious for 
asightoflt. 

PRorasaioNAi. Sociktt's Srcono CoircaRT.— This Concert was 
quich better yCttended than the first, and went off with eclat. We- 
ber's fine overture to the '* Ruler of the Spirits." was encored. 
The sidlanoand rondo on the darionet by Khilssman. was a novelty 
whi^ was fikvouraldy received ; and the divertimento on the vlokm. 
cello by Hancox obtained well-merited applause. Miss B. Paton's 
song, *' Deh ! cahna TaOhnno," we consider the most successful vo- 
cal eObrt of the evening, and decidedly superior to MI ss Inverarity's 
" Ah die fbrse.'* We say this because we think a too gieat teviihncss of 
praise has been bestowed upon the latter young lady, who, alUumi^ 
fhe certainly has a fine body of voice, and, considering her opporti*- 
nitles, has made very respeet^e progress, has not yet acquired 
the sweetness, flexibility, grace, and sdeoce of Miss B. Paten. Had 
Miss E. Paton Jost a Utile more energy and expression, we scarce- 
ly' know a singer whom we should place before her. The trio from 
•' Vallery,** by Ftalay Dun, is a wikl, original, and beautiful compo- 
iition. The Instrumental part, fai particular, it highly im^native 
nnd graoefril, thou^ pnhaps a little too redundant in ornament 
JIIss Hartley, who tng one of the solo parts, distinguished herself 
•graatly by the taste andfeclii^ she InAised into it The trio was 
-unanimously encored. In conclusion, we must not fbrget to men- 
Jion the imptovenent whichTMr Wilson has made since last winter. 
Bit voice is richer and mote under sdeatific control, and his style 
altofather to ftr more refined. All that he now wanu to a greater 
of energy and brUUancy, which, in the winding up of such 
■t *' Fra un totante." to etteqtially neceaiary^In the en- 
ming Pfof ead m itl Coocarta, several novelties will, we understand, 
he pw n d n n d Among others, there to to be a new Overture, by Mr O. 
F. Graham, one by the celebrated Young Mendelssohn, a Scene for 
Ml» Inverarity, by Mr Murray, and a Concerted Piece by Mr John 
Thomson. 

Tbs ScoTTitiT AcABBKT.— The Exhibition at the Scotttoh Aca- 
demy opens thto day, and we have already seen the greater part of 
the pictures. We regret to leam that Etty has been too much en- 
grossed by the duties falling upon him as Commlttee^nan upon the 
death of the President, to finish hto promised picture. To make 

amends, we feel oursdvet Justified in anneuneing, that, to Judge from 
the specimens we have already seen, we bsUeve the prtsent wUl 
^nove the finest exhibition of modem paintmgs we have yet had in 
Edhiburgh. It wlU, at all events, be the richest in native talent 
Ewbank to coating down upon us hi fbrce with hto ftill complcmeBt 
of pictures. Duncan, who has made prodigious advances staiee iMt 
year, has a splendhi •« Last May a braw wooer came doon tiie tong 
glen,** and also a portrait of a gentleman afthtodty, whieh entittot 
him to rank high in that branch of art, besides other works of distin- 
guished merit tecs has, among other things, a " MOion <Bctaling 
to hto daughters^** In which tiiedlgaified betrinf of the bHnd oM bad 



to most happily conceived. Dyoe has a rich and ripe Flora, a lovely 
moonlight and a " Hercules strangling the Serpenta." in which the 
power and passion of the demigod are beantifully blended with thn 
unfmned innocence of the child. D. O. Hill has ascene from the 
Gentle Shepherd, In wUch the ridi Aataiess of the Peggy co utia tt a 
findy with thebeautlAil but aomewhat snappish look of the Jenny : 
while Glaud listens to the pretended eonjuiw's display of power with 
a gash ** hoo.the.deil-cam-y»-to-kcn-that'* sort of kxik. Lauder haa 
three portraits and a Sentinel, of which %re know that Wilkie hat ex* 
pressed himself in terms of hi^ approbation. Fletcher has a most 
duu«cteristlebust of Mrs Hemant, and a splendid one of the Duke of 
Argyle. These, with many others we could mention, will, we think, 
bear ut out in our assertion. The hanging committee are, Masare 
Colvin Smith. Kidd, and M'Leay. We can soarcdy, however, con- 
gratulate these gentlemen on their promotion to tiiat happy eminence, 
where the most Csvoured will give them no thankt, and nine out of 
ten will abuse them Ibr thdr arrangements. 

J^eatfleai Qottip. — The Oiatorioshave commenced In Londoo.— 
There has been a Masquerade at Covent-Gardcn, under the direction 
of Charles Wright which was crowdedly, but very promiscuously, 
attended.— The veteran comedian, Quidi, omipleted hto eighty, 
third year last November, and has lately become very much enfeeb- 
led, so that he to unable to take hto accustomed walks. He, how- 
ever, still enjoys good health, and excellent spirits, and hto appetite 
to as good as when a young man; but to appear before the pub- 
lic again would be a task quite Impossiblcb— -Sootag to now per- 
forming at Aix-la^Chapelle, and the report that she to about to leave 
the stage has fallen asleep.— In the 2d No. of the Yankee and Bos- 
ton IMerary GazetUt recentiy established, we find the ibllowing 
spedmen of American eloquenee on the sul^ect of the drama :—'< But 
the Drama— 4he legitimate and awftd Drama— I do not mean the 
bastard issue of caricature and show, of barbarous peageantry and 
spectade, is the generout high-hearted oflltpring dther of eavage 
strength, walking with a hovD voics among the UNViaiTRD aoLr- 
TUDB8 of the hitman heart, or of poetry and eloquence under a high 
state of cultivation— perhaps under tile highest wandering aboni the 
earth, like the anhnaied btatuart of Olympus." Thto sentence to 
worthy the pen of that Frendi female, who having tumUed from 
the gallery into the pit and broken her leg. only exdaimed,— ** Mon 
Dieu I after I had got the very frcot teal l'*-On hto retara ftxmi 
Aberdeen, Braham to to give a Coaoert in Edinbur^, the first part 
of which win consist entirely of sacred, and the second of miscella- 
neous music— Young to to visit us shorUy t and we leam that Mist 
Fanny Kemble will positively be in Edinburgh in June. — The na- 
tional ptoy of " Waverley," and the melodrama of " Mas^dlo, or 
the Dumb Girl of Portid," are In preparatiim.— Matiiewt to now in 
Liverpool.— Fanny Ayttm and Thome are at Bdfiut 

WxRKLT List of Pxrformancks. 



Sat. 

Mow. 

Tuxe. 

WXD. 

Tburs. 
Fri. 



Feb. 6—12. 

The Lord qf the Manor, Sf tfie Waterman. 

CoriolantUt ^ The Youthful Queen. 

Hamlet, He Ue» like Truth, ^ Free and Easp, 

Macbeth, tf The Robber's Wffe. 

The Iron Chest, tf The Noffodeu 

Pizarro, ^ QHdero^, 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

OoareadenwiB be able to form some Uaa of whatto IMinkaDy 
termed *' the press qf matter** under which we labour, whan we state 
that we have thto week alone upwards of thirty psges in types, though 
we can make room for only fourteen. It shall all be forthcoming, 
however, in the course of time. The interestitag article by the Au- 
thor of ** Antter Fdr" in our next. 

We shall endeavour to find room, ere long, ibr llie remarks *< On 
Sacred Poetry," though the tentimentt are not allagethet accordant 
with our own.— The extract firom M. ViUemaia** apeiring Lecture 
wUl be inserted if possible.—'* Sketches from the Portfolio of a Tra- 
veller** are in types, but are still unavoidably postponed.— To the 
query of *« R. D." we answer, that the Author of Wavei ley's health 
has been given more than once at public dinners In the presence of 
Sir Walter Scott who Joined in drinking the toast without acknow. 
ledging it as a personal compliment— The paper entitied " A Mid- 
ni^t Scene.'* 1% imaginative ; but somewhat fiowery and unnaturaL 
We are glad to hear from Laura again.^We think the opinioot of 

" P." altogether apocryphal t hto venet wil not tuit «t I the Anccdoce 
may be of use. 

We shall be glad if '• W.'* wiU flivour ut wiUi a eaU early next week. 
—The " Linei to her who bett can understand them,*' may Iwve a 
ptoce by and by.— We are afraid wecannot make room for the " Song** 
from Ldth, the more espedaUy as it has already appeared hi print 
—Neitiier the prose nor tiie poetry of "J. S.**,will suit ut.— The fbl- 
lowtag verses are biadmbsible : -«• The Grave a#a Parent's Hope, 
** A Broken Heart." Stanaat** by f J. C^** and «• Fooaken Emma.'* 
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The DIARY ind CORRESPONDENCE of 
HALPM THORESBY. Aulh« al •• The HUIOT al Leedi.- Indited 
Wi^B JT.JOliBPH HUNTEft. P.S.*. lTal«.r«tS>B, >llkliie 

VL 
CLOUDESLET, ■ NOVEL. By tbs Aathor of 



The PRIVATE rORRESPONDENCE of Dr 
DODDRIDGB. Tb* Tlilnl Volume. 

VIM, 
. CARWELL : ar, CRIME i^ SORROW. In 1 



TRAVELS in KAMTCHATKA, SIBERIA, and 

miNA. Br P. DOBELL. En. CoaBKHor of Uw Court of hU lU- 
THtal Itt^tuj the EmpeicH of RiuU. * Tola, poit Sto., 
X. 
The REMINISCENCES of HENRY ANGELO. 



ANlwEdllioQ.p(iKgTO, 11^61]., 
emnMooi Wood EngnTli^ of orifiiul PortnlCi md Su 

THE GOLD-HEADED CANE. 
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INTERESTING WOltKS. 



THE LIFE of DB EDMUND CALAMY.— 

Now Sm priDMd from tbe ortglBil HS. I«1udlii( hitRcetlBf 
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MEMOIRS of SIMON BOLIVAR. Preddent 
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■ Inuue CHikHiiTi 

TRAVELS IN CHALD^, Incladlnf a JmmMv 
rom BuHonh to Bagded, Hillah. end Bebrloo. Br C»pt HIO- 
IA!«, of (be KonaunbleEut Iodic CoopuajT'iSct'lM. iB Std, 
ilh U Uluimtioiu, I Si. 

'■ CapUin Mignu hu fUrnlihnl the biM uemnit of the ida of 
letirloii Itut hu <Tn bem publlihid.-— JfonlMy llif^it*t. 
VII. 
LIEUT. ROSE'S TRAVELS In SOUTHERSf 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 

JuR pnbUihed, 
Bt HENRY COLBURNind RICHARD BENTLEV, 
ADdSoUbrBBLLtDdHRADFUTB, Na.S,BmkSti«M, 



THE EXCLUSIVESni A Satiriaa Norel 
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^ TjittT to Stt atntfy Sinaftf B(ttt,j oh tht iwtpTtiv^ 
wma of ike Quality of lumber, to be Efided ^ Hke 
SRgh CMoation am Qmdt Oromik^'Foregt^Trees, 
bn Reply to certam Paaaagee in his** Ftanter'e Gmde,^ 
By W. Withers, Holt. London. MeMn Longman, 
|^ea» Orme, Aid Co. 1829. Bro, Pp. 133. 

. Wb are about to direct the attention of our reader* If 
the pamphlet, the title of which w# hare j utt copied, for twio 
fBMBni ; jSrftt, he^aaae the raising of the heet Oak timber 
lar Naval pnrpeeee la one of the m ee t impovtant eubjecte 
^al can be brought nnder the conaideratioo of a Briton ; 
gndeeooMEi£^, becauae, aa Scotchmei^ we eonefder it a duty 
«r« ewe to our eouotryman. Sir Hcoiry Stcuart, theableat 
arboricultnriet now liring, to place on the clearest fbotiog 
$he Jvetioa of his yiewa cenceriiing the ddtiration of Fo- 
fist-Treas, as well as to expose the dangerous ignorance 
ff th ose, and especially of Mr Withers, who hare ventured 
|e dispute the accuracy of his conclusions. It is allowed, 
we helievc^ on all bands, and is a fact of which Scotland 
hm reaeon to be proud, that Sir Henry Steuart*s " Plant* 
ff^s Guide** was the first attempt that was made, in 
tay l^f^uage, to ^ply the sciences of physiology and cbe* 
misery te general piantingf and thereby to nuse it from a 
iperhaniral and fortuitous, to the rank of a scientific art, 
•—thos imparting to it, when considered particularly in 
lefereoce to tlie British navy, an importance, which can 
psarecly be too tnnch magnified. The natural consequence 
irasb that the ^* Planter's Guide" attracted immediate 
aMsBtion in tli^ very highest quarters. It was reviewed 
iy Sir Walter Scott in the Quarterly Reviews and it was 
also reviewed, in a very masterly and scientific way, in tlie 
Sdinburffh Review, by an English clergyman, resident ia 
JUotp wlioae name holds deservedly a prominent place 
iaaeof the phytologists of Europe. In many other pub- 
lleatioos, Itoth scientific and literary, the work was spoken 
ef with the highest approbation ; and our readers may 
fcrhapa recollect, that in the tenth Number of the Zito- 
rary Jounud, we endeavoured, as f^r as in us lay, to do 
eeme^ing like justice to its merits* 

In this state of matters, Mr William Withers, Attorney 
Ift Holt, Norfolk, has thought it incumbent upon him to 
eoiae Ibrward* to point out what lie conceives to be certain 
Ibllacies in Sir Henry's book. In 1828, Mr Withers 
pvhllahed a ** Letter to Sir Walter Scott," in which he 
vndcrtook to expose some " fundamental errors" in an 
on the Planting of Waste Lands, which Sir WaU 
bad contributed to the 72d Number of the Quarterly 
In this Latter, Mr Witliers advanced doctrines, 
to aome of which Sir Henry Steuart could by no means 
•fteei and aecor4ingly, in the second edition of his 
** Planter's Guide," l^e dedicated several pages to their 
fleo^dsratioo, in the course of which he laid down six 
PropoeitioBseQiioeming the Culture of trees, whioh appear 
to wt, thoiigh not to Mr Withers, to be among the very 
best things ever written on planting, giving, as they do, 
a eeodeoeed yiew of many of the most important princi- 
ples, ef the art. That ooar veadert may be able to enter 



oompletdy into the merits of the present interestiog con* 
troversy, we shall now lay tlMfO six Propositions before 
them : 

** Pint, That all timber trees thrive best, and produce 
wood of the Iwet quality, when growine in soils and climates 
most natural to the species. It should therefore be the an- 
xious study of the planter, to ascertain snd become well rc- 
qnainted with tiiese, and to raise treea^ as much as possible^ 
in sneh soils and elimatea. 

** ae eaa dl y. That trees may be said to be in thdr natural 
state, when th^ have aprung up fortuitously, and proper 
gated themselves without aid from man, whether it be in 
aboriginal furests, ancient woodlands, commons, or the like.* 
That in such trees, whatever tends to increase the wood, In 
a greater degree than accords with the species when in ita 
natural state, must injure the quality of the timber. 

** TbMky, That whatever tomb to Jnerease the grewU^ 
ef tnss, taods to expand their vegetable Jibre i that wfasA 
that tato plaee^ or whan the aansttl cftrclee al the wood aae 
aaft, and larfsr than the asneral annual increase of the tre^ 
should warranty then thLi timber must be less hard and 
dense, and nuHre fialile to suffer firom the action of the ele* 
mcnts. 

" Foortbly, That a certsin slowness of growth h essen- 
tially necessary to the eloosnessof texture and durability of 
aU timber, but especiallir of the oak ; and that, wherevar 
the grewth of that weed is unduly acederated by eulture 
qfthe soil such as by trenching and aunuriug— or b^ um- 
due superiority of ctmate, it will be injured in quality la 
the precise ratio m which these agents have been employed. 

"Fifthly, That, as it is extremely Important for the suc- 
cess of trees, to pomess a certain degree of vigour in the out- 
set, or to be what is technically eriled / wdl set off,* the aid 
of culture is not to l>e in every case precluded, by a coosl^ 
d«atio»of thsMttenlruleu That If trees be in a soil and 
climate worse than those that are natural to them, then cul- 
ture will be of some advantage; as the extra increase of 
wood will be of a quality not inferior to what in its na» 
tural state it would obtain ; or, in other words, it will cor- 
respond with that degree of qnalltv and quantity of timber, 
which the nature of the species admits of bdng obtained. 
But euUnre, in this case, must be applied with cautloai 
disorimination, and a sound judgment. That, on the other 
hand, if trees be in a better soil and climate than are naty^ 
ral to them, and, at the same time, that the annual increase 
of wood be promoted by culture, (as already said,) it will be 
a decided dmd vantage, and deteriorate the wood. In the 
same way, if trees be in their natural state, the annual in- 
crease of timber, obtained by culture, will Injure its quality, 
in a degree oorresponding with the increased qusntitv. 

<> Stilly, That such appears to be a correct, though 
condensed view of the operation of those geueral laws re- 
specting growth, which govern the whole vegetable king- 
dom, and especially their effects on woody plants, and of the 
salutary restraints which science dictates to be laid on arti- 



• « Som« trees, bowevo;, snd herbaceoiu plants, may be said to 
be naturaUzed to certain siUiationa, in which, without the aid of art* 
they never would have been found. • Thus/ says Mr Loudon. • we 
sometimes find mountain plants common in plains, and even in inee- 
dows, and alpine trees, which disseminate themiclves in warmer and 
more level distrlcta. But the bounist, by comparing the eflbcu or 
these diflbrent situations on tha vegetable, always knows how to se- 
lect, as general nature, that which perfects all iU parts, and where 
the soil and situation are best suited to the reproduction of the spe- 
cies, snd the prolongation of individual life. These rules,\ adds he, 
* are founded in nature. For example : No person. Judging from 
them, could mistake a warm English common, for the natural soil 
sod situation of the Scotch fir, though it frequently is found growing 
there*' ^'^Ferm. and tmprov. qf Countr , Rmd. 
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fidal culture, of which pruning, as wdl as manuring, forms 
a constituent part, as has been explained above at so much 
length. That it is by a diligent study of the peculiar habita 
of trees, and the characters of soils, tllastrate^snd regulated 
by facts drawn from general experience, that rash or igno- 
rant systems of arboriculture are to be best corrected, and 
science brought most beneficially to bear on general praiv 
tice." 

In opposition to the conclusions contained In these pro- 
positions, the object of Mr Withers's present <* Letter** is 
to prove twd things ; let, tliat Sir Henry Steuart*s prin- 
ciples of arboriculture are inconsistent and contradictory, 
inasmuch as ha recommends culture and manuring in the 
highest degree in the body of his work, and then r^ro- 
bates and rejects them in his notes taid illustrations ; and 
2d, that the cultivating and manuring of woodlands is 
necessarily beneficial in aU cases, whatever may be said of 
the laws of nature, or the results of experience, to eontro- 
"vert the practice. 

It will require very few words to make it evident to 
every one, that Mr Withers*s first ground of complaint is 
captious and uncalled for. When Sir Henry Steuart un- 
dertook to draw up a Treatise on the liest method of 
giving '* Immediate Effect to Wood," he did not, of course, 
eoDoeive himself bound to enter into a discussion or de- 
tail of the general principles, which are laid down in his 
■ix pnmositions. He took up, as his proximate object, a 
particmar department of the art of Planting, and all he 
had to do was to make it appear, how trees could be raised 
ivitliin the shortest period, without taking into consldera- 
tloD, whether they contained the best possible timber or 
not ; and if the system proposed should ensure to the pos- 
■ e sa o rs " sound and valuable wood,** it was all they had 
A right to expect. For this purpose, it is obvious that, 
according to every principle of science, the highest degree 
of culture was requisite, that art or ingenuity could de- 
▼ise. But, at the same time. Sir Henry was careful to 
i ixpl a in , that, as trenching and manuring can be advan- 
tageous only to particular portions of extensive woodlands, 
•nd under particular circumstances, in order to produce 
the best timber, so they cannot be applied to any wood- 
land indiscriminatehf, ** unless where either a speedy re- 
turn of crop, and marketable timber, but nothing more, are 
expected."* There is, therefore, no Inconsistency or 
contradiction whatever, in tlie arboricultural theories ad- 
▼aooed in his work. The art of giving " immediate effect 
to wood,** where artificial culture is essratlally needful, 
is entirely distinct from that of general planting, the prin- 
ciples of wliich are contained in the six Propositions, to- 
gether with a short view of the laws respecting growth, 
and of the salutary restraints which science dictates should 
he laid on artificial culture, of whick-trenching, manuring, 
and pruning, all form a part. Under this simple view 
cf the subject, all Mr Withers*s dechunatlon evaporates in 
smoke, even although It Is bolstered up with something 
like professional manoeuvring and mystification ; for, be 
it remembered that Mr Withers is an attorney, f 

What Mr Withers undertakes to prove under his se- 
cond head, Isof far greater interest and importance name- 

ly, that trenching and manuring may be safely used in 
tree culture under ang droumstances, and that. In fact, 
tlie richer the ground be made by manure, the better will 
be the quality of the wood. Passing over the garbled 
▼lew which our atuftney gives of Sir Henry Steuart*s 



• Planter's Guide, p. 47*. 

t As a ipecimen of this noyitiflcstioii. whldi, perhaps, may lacoeed 
iwlth •ome of the country genUemen of England. It is worth while re- 
marking, that Mr Withers asserts, that the application of trenchinff 
and manuring to tree culture is an " original dUeovert/' of his own, 
although Sir Henrv Steuart has shown it to be as old as the time 
of the Romans, and the practice of which has been familiar to every 
intelligent gardener ip this country for the two but centuries. Sixty 
years ago. Mr Guthne of Cralgie. in the county of Angus, trenched 
and manured aU his pUnfations at that place, and introduced the 

Sractice among his neighbours. Several gentlemen. In both Aber- 
eenshire and Northumberland, did the same thing soon after this 
penod. We wonder that Mr Withers does not write a pamphlet to 
T^omrarad the pubUc um of rail-ways and steam-navigation, both of 
which might then come to be considered "as original dbcoverics.'' 



six Propositions, wlilch he ought of course to have quoted 
in Umine, and not to have m i sr epres ented, before attempt- 
ing to controveii thim, tre proceed at once to qootldery 
upon Its own merits, the weighty question-^'^ How Is tlia 
best Oak to l>e obtained ?** and, in doing so, we are happy 
to state, tliat our opinions differ in no one particular firmaa 
those of the author of the " Planter's Guide.** 

The first thing to be considered is, the peculiar ciiarao- 
t^ of the oak, with which every Intdllgent planter is w^ 
acquainted. It is In its habits the most aoeommodatin^ 
of all trees, and will grow in almost all soils and climates ; 
but it will fully thrive In those aoilsand climates only tliat 
are natural to it — that is, where It most readily repro- 
duces and perfects its species, and att^ns the gre a te a t 
length of individual life. The Intelligent planter is farther 
aware, that, lor these purposes, this tree requires a strong, 
deep, loamy, or clayey soil, and a temperate climate. 
These form the conditions of Its perfect existence. I^ 
then, we are to enquire what will improve, or what will 
ii^ure, the quality of the oak in general, or of different 
oak trees in different situations ; or if we are to compare 
such trees with one another, for the sake of illustrating^ 
some principle of theory or practice, our enquiry must 
bear reference to Uie conditions of their existence, and to 
the extent to vrhidi those conditions may be supplied, if 
we wish the result to be correct or conclusive. For ff 
we compare, for example, the qualities of dowly raised 
oaks on light land, or In a warm climate, with tluise of 
oaks quickly raised on heavy land, in a temperate dimate^ 
it is tantamount to the comparing of bad oaka with geod^ 
and of course there can be no doubt of tiie result of th* 
comparison. 

Tliese premises being shortly stated, we come to the 
question at issue, — What is the eflRsct tint general eultoro 
produces on the oak? — culture, of course, including 
trenching and manuring, or amelioration of the aoU or 
climate beyond the natural state. The answer Is precisely' 
what Sir Henry Steuart has aet fbrtii. It czpanda the 
vegetable fibre ; it unduly promotes quldcness of grewtli^ 
and consequently de te r i or at e s the quality of the woed ; 
h being always understood, that the tree previously is in 
p os s essi on of the conditions already described. On tha 
other hand, a certain slowness of growth improves tlio 
quality of the wood, by adding to its closeness of texture 
and durability. It follows, then — as Is distinctly stated 
in Sir Henry*s fourth proposition — that wherever growtft 
is unduly accelerated by culture of the soil, such as by 
trenching and manuring, or by undue sup er io r i ty of cU* 
mate, the wood will be injured in quality, in the predae 
ratio in which those agents are employed. In like man- 
ner — as is mentioned in the fifth pnqposltion — If trees be 
in a soil or climate worse than Is natural to them, then 
culture will be of advantage, and will Improve the quidity 
of the wood. On the other hand, if trees be in a better 
soil or ciimate than Is natural to them, and culture be 
applied, it will be a disadvantage, and deteriorate the 
wood. In the same way, If trees be in their natufiA 
state, culture will Injure the quality of the timber. In a 
degree corresponding to the increased quantity producedL 
Hence it is plain, that, in certain cases, culture may be 
very properly applied for the amelioration of timber, but 
It ^ould be done under the control of science, and of a 
sound Judgment. 

This short account of the operation of those general 
laws respecting growth which govern the whole T^get*- 
ble kingdom. Is such as we should really have supposed 
could not have been easily misunderstood or misrepre* 
sented, had not Mr Withers come fbrward with hie pr#» 
sent attempt Let us, however, look* for a moment to 
the proois of his position, that the highest degree of cul- 
ture is in all cases the best. It were in vain to expect 
him to deduce his evidence pihynologiceiBg, fnnta the soil 
and climate, natural or unnatural to tiie oak, or firom the 
style of its organization and peculiar habltt. We have H 
on the authority of Mr WMien himself thai there are Um 
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in fagUnil, who hare ever pUoted m trte, m utterly 
It of all •rboricoltBral ideiioe. From hit " Letter to 
Sir Walter Soot^^'pabliahed ia 1828, weleam that heknowa 
jiethwig of Scotland or Ireland, or of any other part of the 
wwid* exe^ Norfolk, and that his obeerrationt on wood, 
and tha modes of raising it, are wholly eoofined to that 
OBvnty, where, as we onderetand, he possesses a cabbage gar- 
den, and a small piece of nuraery ground. From his pamph- 
Wy wa dearly peroeiTe, that he is utterly ignorant of ge- 
neral planting, or its history and progress in Britain, in 
Franee, or any other contluental country, and that vege- 
4iU>l0 ^yaiology and the anatomy of plants have not 
asaae within the line of his studies. What a man, there- 
tmm, so admirably qualified to maintain a phytological 
does not know himself, he naturally seeks to 
otlNTBr With a peculiar obtnseness of intellect, 
,, Mr Withers,. iostead of proponndiag Sir Henry 
Staoart's six propositions, or any thing like them, to com- 
petent judges, puts the following notable query to about 
eighteen or nineteen different persona, who, l>^g for the 
p^rt timber-mercktattSf are nearly as ignorant of ral- 
the oak as himself: — ** Whether have you found,** 
eays he, " that fine faat-yrowUig timber, when arrived 
at maturity, was in^rlor in quality to timber of slower 
gi ow th ; and whether do you think that the application 
ef mnnore to poor hndttX the time of planting, and the 
daaning of the land for a few years, can have any injurious 
effect on the quality of the wood, wlien it has attained its 
JmU jfrowikf" Now, tliis has as much to do with the ol>- 
jeet of tiM dz propositions, as if he had quoted the first 
propoaition in £ucUd. Respecting both divisions of the 
query, as put in the abstract, no one of the least know* 
le%e of wood would ever heeitate to answer in the nega- 
tive ; and such an answer, so far firom refuting, would 
father atrangthen the conclusions come to by Sir Henry 



Of the ei^teen referees to whom Mr Witliera ^»plies, 
two are men of real science ; — 1st, The Editor of the 
Pomestio Gardener's Manual; and 2d, Mr O. W. John- 
aan, the well-known writer on Horticultural Chemistry. 
To these may justly be added a vary ssnsible landowner 
(Noi. 8), wlioee name is not given, but whoee judicious 
opinions we formerly met with, in the " Letter to Sir 
Waller Scott." ^these^ as well as the referees Noo. 1, 
7, 10, I3» and 16, unwittingly confirm, instead of con* 
t i o v a r ti ng, the pn^oeitions. And we find that there were 
several others, wIiom answers were so hostils to Mr Wl- 
thsra's opintons, that he does not pnbllsh them at all. 
• fyiiing in some corroborative circumstancss to his aid, 
Mr Withers mentions (at page 115) that he got, from 
Mr Booms of Erpingham, (another timber-merchant,) 
two specimens of oak-wood, the one taken from a fiest, the 
otiiar frvm a slow growing tree. The former, as Mr 
Booms describes it, was raised in " a very strong, good 
80119** the hitter on « a light soil, with a gravelly bottom ;** 
and both ^Moimens were forwarded, by Mr Withers, to 
IV a f sas or Barlow, of the Royal Academy at Woolwich, 
In order tliat he might try their respective strengths. 
This, aa we conceive it, was equivalent to mying to the 
Professor, — '* Here is a specimen of the very best 
that oan he found, and here is also a specimen of the 
worst ; pray, which is the stronger of the two, as veri* 
fted by experiment T* Had Professor Barlow been at all 
jMiqnsintnd with arboricultufe— which does not seem to be 
the casf) hn would have been much a m used with the ap* 
peal thus made to him, and of which the oonssquences 
may ha easily coi^tured. Tlie two specimens of tim- 
ber were squared down to pieces of equal sizes, when the 
first mentioned was broken with a weight of 9991bs., and 
thslaet withoneofoa^ 67711)s., respectively laid upon them. 
Now, it is a fact well known to every planter of expe- 
fienoe, although, from the folly of this proceeding, it does 
not seem to be known to Mr Withen, that all woody 
plants have their peculiar and favourite soils, on which 
)hey will crow luxuriaQUy j and there are many treat 



that will decline, or altogether become stationary, if 
planted on uiy other soils. Some, however, show more, 
and some lees, of this sort of phytological affinity. Bui 
the oak is, of all plants, the most accommodating, as haa 
been already observed. It will grow in any sort of soil^ 
from the dampest to the drirat, from the moat silidous to 
the most aluminous. But it loves only the last mentioned, 
and will truly thrive— that is, it will perfect iu species^, 
on one that is strong, dsep, and loamy, or, in other words, 
a good, rich, heavy soil. Mr Withers either does, or does 
not, know this. If he does know it, he means, by a 
statement like the alwve — and there are many such to Im 
found in his pamphlet — ^to impose upon his readers, whom 
he must consider as the most gullible of men. If he doea 
not, then he Is the most ignorant planter that ever pro* 
tended to write upon trees, or to give instruction to 
others. 

But we have not yet got to the summit of Mr Withers*s 
absurdity as a planter, which, in legitimate climax, risea 
to the last, and is to be found at page 1 15, et seqq,^ near 
the doee of the pamphlet. A Mr Farrow — still another 
timber-merchant — ^here comes forward to his assistance. 
This man modestly professes no knowledge of arboricul- 
ture, but he merely practises (as he says) the buying, 
selling, and ** converting** of wood, by which, we suppose, 
he means the converting it into cash. Well, this Mr 
Farrow tells a strange stwy of two oak trees, that grew 
in the same field, the same soil, and the same climate. 
Tlie first tree (No. 1), as it appears, had no aid but what 
was fumldied by the soil itself, which was "good, with 
a bluish clay bottom;** whereas the other (No. 2) grew 
near the << rack-yard of the farm,** and dose to a ditch or 
drain, which conducted the moisture from the 3riud, and 
in fact the roots appear to have extended to the yard it- 
self. Both, as Mr Farrow adds, grew well, but the one 
near the drain by far the more rapidly of the two ; and 
it was the current opinion alwnt the place, that they liad 
been planted about the salne period. On cutting down 
the trees and weighing the wood. No. 2 was found to be 
H IIm. in 10 IIm. the keamer. Specimens of both were 
tried by Professor Barlow, as above, when No. 1 waa 
fractured by a vreight of 835 lbs. superinduced upon it, 
but No. 2required 972 Ibe. to fracture it. These fiuts, in 
the way they are stated, we cannot be brought to believe, 
as Mr Farrow, a very ignorant individual, is the only 
evidence Inrought forward to support them. We take 
them, as we sliould take the supposed facts and circum- 
stances of a well-authenticated ghost story, and for this 
simple reason, that they contradict the laws of Nature, 
and ths general results of experience ; and, for the same 
reason, we n||ect any inference that oan be drawn iVom 
them* 

Last of all, comes Mr Withers's grand and sweeping 
condusicm, which at once announces his victory, and sums 
up his argument. '' These experiments,** says he, <* throw 
new light upon the subject, and lead to the most import- 
ant condttsions. They prove, not only tliat fast-growing oak 
timber is superior in quality to that of dower growth, but 
tliat by the constant applicatum qfnumure to the roots of 
trees, planted even in a good soil, nearly double the qwau 
tUy of timber may be obtained in the same period, while 
its Mtrmigth, instead of being diminished, will be thereby ta- 
eroasmL" We certainly never thoitfht that Mr Withers 
had much practical skill, evsn in the mechanical part of 
planting; we never believed that he poossssed any smat- 
tering of sdence, beyond what he had picked up from 
reading the Phmter*s Guide;— .but little as that is, wo 
really think he might have ssen to what consequences all 
this nonsense tended, even could country gentlemen her 
brought to swallow it. In the first place, it would go 
near to destroy our bdief in wliat is denominated " phy- 
tological affinity** In woody plants, than which no arbori- 
cultural fact is better ascertained, or more generally cre- 
dited. And, in the second places it would give to gar- 
deners this new and curious piece of Information ; that» 
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M the g^rand qualities of the oak, beyond all other trees, 
•eoasiit in its pomeeeinf the greatest strength; hardness, 
toughness, and durability united^ so the best place for rai- 
ting the tree in the greatest perfection Is, the kighegt-mO' 
mured kitchen-garden, and still more, the richer hot-bed til 
Braro, Withers ! Yonr theory has now got to its climax ! 
Vivat etercoratio, ruai ecthtm /-^Muck and the Attorney 
46t erer! 

Bat, Joking apart, the principles tte be acted on In ral- 
ting the best timber of every sort, and especially the best 
4imW Ibr naval purposes, Is a subject of too serious and 
general an interest to be treated with ridicule, or to be 
•iiifertd to sink into n^lect, among the transient norel- 
ties or follies of the day. Great Britain is well known 
fls the country, of which the soil and climate are capable 
of raising, ana haTo hitherto raised, the bcst oak Tucaxa 
IN THE woau> ; and it is deeply Interesting and important 
to her that she should continue to raise it. Considering 
the low state of scientifio arboricnltnre as yet among us, 
ind the late stimulus which has been given to curiosity 
vsspeeting it, by the writings of ingenious men, It may 
Bot be amiss, before condoding these st ric tut e s on a very 
ahaUow, but specious production, to endeavour to con- 
dense into a few sentences a sort of summary to our argu- 
ment, for ths use of sueh of our readers as may be planters, 
and to lay before them, m shortly as possible, wiiat seems 
•ow to be the generally understood principle in this im- 
portant business. 

• All trees have their peculiar soils and climates. In which 
tiiey will thrive best, and most fully perfect their species. 
This Is the law of nature^ and what Sir Henry Steuart 
has cAlled ** phytolbgical affinity.** The soil most oonge- 
mkl tb the oak, as already remarked, is a strong, deep, 
and loamy soil, often a reddish day, together with a tem- 
perate dlmate. Suoh are the soil and climate in which 
the best and most durable oak has always been found, 
trhen planted by the hand of nature, and such, therefore, 
smy be set down as most natural to the species. The 
best oak timber is certainly that which grows most vi- 
goroosly under these eircumstanees ; but the combined 
•etion of climate and soil may be such, as to cause It to 
trangcend the measure of the most perfect wood. All 
cultivation or amelioration of a soQ like this is Injurious, 
because it oxpands the vegetable fibre, and renders the 
wood more porous and less dense, by unduly accderating 
its growth. If the oak be planted on dayey land, and of a 
poor and thin quality, trenching and manuring will bring 
»l>out a beneficial effiMst, by rendering such land deeper 
and richer, and by assimilating it to the soil most natural 
to the spedes. In the same way. If poor^ ailidous, or 
light soil be to l>e planted with the tame trees, trenching 
and manuring will occadon a favourable effect, by deep- 
ening it, aud rendering it more tenacious of moisture, and, 
by oonsequeoce, assimilating It, in some degree, to the na- 
tural soil ; and if lime be added to consolidate such a soil, 
or dayey oompost, made up with llme^ it will be still 
more advantageous. These ingredients impart to thin 
and poor soik of every aort, before bdng phmled, a eer- 
tain portion of Uiose essential reqnidtes which nature has 
denied them. But the great regulator, or. If wo may so 
•peak, the unerring barometer of all soils, Is mtwtaspherie 
temperaiMre,-~4bmt is, the measure of Inat and odd, as mo- 
dified on woody plants. The soil most congenial to the 
tek has been dready described. Take that soil, for ex*. 
ample, at the bottom of a deep valley, where the oak is 
iMind to grow in the highest luxuriance, and compare its 
produce with that of a dmllar soil, at a greater elevation, 
lUid in a greater exposure to tlie dements. In the same 
mdley. Here the trees, with the very same advantages 
of soil, will be fimnd to grow more slowly* Their vo- 
getdile fibre being matt oontraetod or eoadensed, their 
whole organic stnutttre will be modified to the otremm- 
tttmcm M which it ttpkcad, and stranger and mere doea. 
grained wood will eoosequeatly be pnduoed. This, ww 
der proper dro am st an oes, may probddy be iwnddered at 



the heat poaaible timber. The same thing is observable In 
the economy of dl other trees, as well as that of the oak, 
as ft is in accordance with the generd law of nature 
which governs the whole v^etable kingdom in respect to 
growth, and Is known to every well-informed planter. 
Whatever, therefore, is adverse to this generd law, vre at 
once reject as the oflFspring of ignorance or inexpedence. 
Fanciful theories and erroneous practices may live for A 
season, and flippant pamphlets in praise of them may be 
produced by such men as the present author ; but they 
cannot permanently retard the progress of sdence, or long 
Impose on the good sense of the public. In the words <^ 
the greatest planter of the age, '* It is only on an acqudnt- 
anoe with vegetable physiology, and the anatomy of plants^ 
with the habits they display, and the organs and proper- 
ties they possess, that any sAund foundation can be Idd 
for an art, of which the practice should be $cientijic, la- 
though it has been hitherto treated as wholly mechani- 
cd." 



Strictures on Sir Henry SteuarCa Planter^a Omdg. Bjr 
a Planter of Some Experience. (That is, Edward Sang* 
Nurseryman in Kirkddy.) Edinburgh. John Aader* 
•on,Jun. 1830. Pp. 40. 

Fatxim Savo, we are perfectly aware that you know 
something of mechanical planting ; and vre ore further 
aware that, with the assistance of a friend, you once came 
fbrward as the editor of a posthumous treatise of Wdter 
Nicors, another mechanicd planter like yoursdf. But 
how it should enter your brain to attempt ** Strictures** 
on a acientific work, of which you cannot understand A 
dngle sentence, tmly exceeds our oomprehenrion. It la 
true. Sir Henry Steuart does not speak with much re- 
spect of the science of the Scottish nurserymen, and vre 
regret that he should have so much reason to do so ; but 
it Is also true, that he speaks of yourself, in particular* 
much more highly than you deserve. It was^ therefor^ 
very ungrateful In you, and likewise very foolish, to ex- 
pose yourself as you have done, by taking up the cudgda 
for dther the gardeners, or the nurserymen of Scotland* 
neither of whom, as far as we can discover, Sir Hemy 
has unfairly treated. 

Nedd V Sang, you seem to be fond of quoting IaIIu, aa 
appears by your pamphlet ; we will therefore say to you* 
in the exbortatory way, and in that language. Hoc age f 
•^-^at is, mind your proper business and vocation ; stock 
wdl, and arrange your nursery-ground, and take a plant- 
ing contract, when you can get It, fWmi the Lairds of 
Fife ; — ^but, for God's sake, be advised by us ; steer dear 
of science, and, above all things, of scientific arboriculture, 
or the trade of hook-making ; as any attempt at either can 
only malce you ridiculous. We advise you as a friend — 
as an aadent pdnter advised aa honest tradesman, about 
as fodish as yoursdf— iVenctor ultra crepidam I and with 
that Undly monition we take our leave, hoping never to 
meet you again, in dther tlie one department, or the other. 



The Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sc^ 
tors, and Architects, By Allan Cunningham. VoL IL 
Bdng No. X. of the Family Library. London. Jolin 
Murray. 1830. 12mo. Pp. 320. 

Tms volume Is fhlly equd In interest to its predeces- 
sor from the same pen. We do not, of course, look upon 
the work as one which the artist will study with the 
view of obtaining additiond information concerning the 
principles of his art, nor as one to which the amateur wiri 
apped as competent authority in matters of disputed taste* 
or as settling the estimation in which various productlont 
of the pencil ought to be hdd. This Is not its object, 
and they who judge It by such a standard, judge it er- 
roneously. All that Mr Cunningham undertodc to do 
was, to supply popular, entertdning, and Impartid Livea 
of thoei who have most distinguished tbemoelvea in the 
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kktory o£ British art. This task he has bow shown 
himsdf well capable of ezecutiiig, havini^ entirely suc- 
ceeded in conveying a distinct, condensed, and spirited 
Tiew of the personal and intellectual cfiaracter of those 
of whom he has had occasion to spealc. Nor is this all : 
his narrative, which is written in an easy, straight-for- 
ward, and unaffected style, is thickly interspersed with 
rnnarks indicatiTe of a biographer who enters con amor* 
into bis snl^^ect, and abounding in much sound senae and 
eorrect feeling. 
The present Tolnme commences with the Life of West, 
in amiable and upright man, deeply imbued with a 
pure and abstract love of his profession, which early dls- 
^rantages could not overcome, and which subsequent 
focce^ could not taint. His misfortune was, that his 
ambition exceeded his powers, and only in one or two ia- 
■taoces was he able to achieve what he so ardently wished 
to do. To the Life of West succeeds that of James 
Barry — a man of wild, wayward, and impassioned genius, 
characteristic of the country of his birth, and too often 
dooming the sons of Erin to a series of misfortunes and 
misery which a cooler Judgment could easily have avoided. 
Even in his best days, Barry lived in comparative poverty, 
and the following passage presents a melancholy picture 
of the privations which the unconquerable love of art has 
rendered many of its ablest votaries willing to endure : 

BAaav's MODE or lite, 

** Barry's residence in Castle Street, though wearing a 
decent exterior when he took possession, soon corresponded 
in look with the outward noan of Its master. The worst 
fam's worst room, in which the poet places the expiring 
Villicrs, was qquaJled, if not surpassed, by that in which 
Barr^ elept, at^ and meditated in perfect satis&ction and 
sscnnty. His oifa charaetec and whole system of ii)-door 
economy, were exhibited i« a dinner he gRve Mr Buike. 
No one vras better acquidnted vrith the singular manners of 
this very singular man than the great statesman ; he wish- 
ed, however, to have ocular demonstration how he managed 
his houaebold eeocems, in the absence of wife or servant, 
§nd re^nesied la be aeked to dinner. < Sir,' nid Barry, 
with much cheerfulneN, ' yon know I livaalonfr--4}ut if you 
will eooM and he^ me to eat a ateidE, I sh^ have it tender 
and hot, and from the most dasaio market in London— that 
of Oxibrd.' Tkie dav and the hoar came, and Burke arri- 
ving U No. 86, Castle Street, found Barry ready to receive 
him ; he was conducted into the painting*room, which had 
nndergone no change since it was a carpenter's shop. On 
one or the walls hong his large picture of Pandora, tnd 
ronnd H were placed Uie studies or the Six Pictures of the 
Addphi. There were likewise old straining frames— old 
sketches a printing press. In which be printed his plates 
with his own hand--4he labours, too, of the spider abound- 
ed, and rivalled, in extent and colour, pieces of old tapestry. 

** Burke saw all this— yet wisely seemed to see It not. He 
obeerved, too, that most of the windows were broken or 
9aefc0d,^-that the rooi; which had no osiKng, admitted the 
light through many crevices in the tiling, ami that two old 
chairs and a deal table composed the whole of the furniture. 
The fire_was burning brightly ; the steaks were put on to 
broil, and Barry, having spread a clean doth on the table, 
pnt a pair of tongs in the hands of Burke, saying, < Be use- 
ful, my dear friend, and lode to the steaks till I fetch the 
porter.* Burke did as he was desired : the painter soon re- 
turned with the porter in his baud, exclaiming, ' What a 
misfortune ! the wind carried away the fiue foaming top as 
I crosstd TItchfield Street.' They sat down together^-4he 
aleak was tender, and done to a moment— the «rtist was 
Inll of anecdote, and Burke often declared, that he never 
spent a happier evening in his life. 

** Such is the story which has been often written and often 
repeated, and alwavs with variations. Something like the 
scene thus disclosed to Mr Burke was exhibited, some time 
afterwards, to another eminent person, whose friendship has 
enabled me to enrich my narrative with the following 
graphic account : 

<' * I vrish,' says Mr Souther, * I could tell you any thing 
which noiabt be found useful in your succeeding volnmes. 
I knew rary, and have been admitted into his den in his 
worst (that is to say, his maddest) days, when be was ero- 
^jed upon the Pandora. He wore at that time an old 
mut af grssn haixe ; but from which time had taken all the 



areen that incrustations of paint and dirt had not covered. 
His wig was one which you might stippo^e he had borrow* 
ed from a scarecrow ; all round it there projected a fringe 
of his own grey hair. He lived alone in a bouse which was 
never cleaned ; and he slept on a bedstead with no other 
furniture than a blanket nailed on the one side. I wanted 
him to visit me— No, be said ; he could not go out by day, 
because he could not spare time from his ert^t picture ; and 
if he went out in the evening, the Academicians would way* 
lay him, and murder him. In this solitary, sullen life, he 
contiimed, tUl be felt lU, very probably from want of food 
sufficiently nourishing ; and after laying two or three days 
under his blanket, he had Just strength enough left to crawl 
to his own door, open it, and lav himself down, with a pa* 
per in his hand, on which he had written his wish to be 
carried to the house of Mr Carlyle (Sir Anthony), in Suho 
Square. There he was taken care of; and the danger from 
which he had thus escaped seems to have cui'e<l his mental 
hallucinations. He cast his slough afterwanl*< ; appcanHl 
decently drest in his own grey hair, and mixed in such so- 
ciety as he liked. 

** * I should have told you, that a little before his illness, be 
had, with much persuasion, been induced to uass a night at 
some persou*s house in the country. When he came down 
to breakfast the next morning, and one aj»ked how he had 
rested, he said, remarkably well : he had not slept in sheets 
for many years, and really he thought it was a verv com- 
fortable thing. He Interlarded his conversation with oaths 
as expletives, but it was pleasant to converse with him :— > 
there was a ftimknessand animation about him which won 
good- will, as much as his vigorous intellect commanded re- 
spect. There is a story of his having refused to paint por- 
traits, and saving, in answer to applications, thut there was 
a man in Leicester Square who did it. But this, he said, 
was false ; for that he would at any time have painted por- 
traits, and have been glad to paint them.* *' 

A passage which we meet with a £ew pages farther on, 
we consider too severe ; and as it is the only instance of 
the kind to be met with In the volume, we quote it, with 
the view of expressing onr dissent : 

THE LATK BARL OF BUCHAK's TaEATMKKT OF BAaRV. 

*' It was at this time of distress that the late Earl of Ba- 
chan, among others, stood forward in Barry's behalf. This 
nobleman desired to be thought puUIe director in all mat- 
ters of poetrv and painting in ^coUand. He spent bis lone 
life in speaking kind words, writing encouraging letters, and 
dispensing patronising loolo, to all who had visited the Va- 
tican, or were found loitering about the nether regions of 
Parnassus. On this occasion, he stirred himself more than 
was his wont, and astonished manjr by publicly subscribing 
ten pounds ; he also interceded with the Society of Arts, 
and applied to manv who thought favourably of Barry's 
talents. I wish he bad done no more. He praised the set 
of proof engravinas which Barry sent in a present to Dry- 
borough,— TeU in love with others which were in London,— 
longed to possess an ' easel picture* as a memorial of friend- 
ship,— condescended to name the picture he particularly 
affected. The Interriew of Milton with El wood the Qua- 
kerr-ond, finally, requested, in addition, a proof engravinir 
from the Birth of Pandora. The pointer, pleased with aU 
this condescension, sent a sketch of his Milton to the noble 
speculator In substarlptions ; and the * easel picture' would 
have followed, but that that hand was soon to be laid upon 
Barry which has recently fallen ou his disinterested patron. ** 

That a dqpree of almost pardonable vanity and fond- 
ness for dispensing patronage were anoong the failings of 
the late Earlnf Bnohan, we are not disposed to deny ; but 
that he was capable of the hevtleas meanness of preying 
upon the exigencies of an unfriended artist, we cannot 
believe. Though somewhat penurious in his personal 
habits, the Earl was a man of a warm heart, and fre- 
quently did generous things of which the w(H*ld knew 

nothing. 

To Barry luoeeeds Blaka— « poel-painter, whose en- 
thusiastie imagination taught him to believe that he held 
converse with the world of spirits, and who painted not 
so much from existing nature, as from the shapes whleh 
were continually presenting themselves to him hi his day- 
dreams. He was nevertheless one of the happiest «f his 
race ; and, whether it be singular or not, thU happiness 
is mainly to be attributed to his wife, concerning whom 
we have the ibllowin| interesting particuhirs : 
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BLAKJB*8 COU»T8BIP AND MAKRIAOB. 

<*When he was slx-and-twenty yean old, he married 
Katherine Boatcber, a young woman of humble connexions, 
—the dark-eyed Kate of teveral of his iTric poems. She 
lived near his fiither*s house, and was noticed by Blake for 
the whiteness of her hand, the brightneis of her eyes, and a 
slim and handsome shape, corresponding with his own no- 
tions of sylphs and naiads. As be was an original in all 
things, it would have been out of character to mil in love 
like an ordinary mortaL He was describing one evening In 
company the pains he had suffered from some oapricions 
lady or another, when Katherine Boutcher said, ' I pity 
you from my heart.*— < Do you pity me?* said Blake; 
<then I love you for that.'— < And 1 love you,' said the 
frank-hearted lass ; and so the courtship bagan. He tried 
how well she looked in a drawing, then how her charms 
became verse ; and finding, moreover, that she had good 
domestic qualities, he married her. They lived together 
long and happily. ' 

** She seemed to have been created on porpoae for Blake : 
she believed him to be the finest genius on earth ; she lie- 
lleved in his verse,~she believed in his designs ; and to the 
wildest fiight of his imagination she bowed the knee, and 
was a worahipper. She set his house in good order, pre- 
pared his frugal meal, learned to think as he thought, and, 
indulging him in his harmless absurdities, became, as it 
were, bone of his bone, and flesh of his fiesh. She learned 
—what a young and handsome woman is seldom apt to 
learn— to aespise gaudy dresses, costly meals, pleasant com- 
panies, and agreeable invitations. She found out the way 
of being happv at home, living on the simplest of food, and 
contented in tne homeliest of dothing. It was no ordinary 
mind which could do all this, and she whom Blake em- 
phatically called his 'beloved,* was no ordlnarv woman, 
she wrought off in the press the imprcMions of hU plates,<» 
she coloured them with a licht and neat hand,*— 4Baae draw- 
ings much in the spirit of her husband's co^^lodtiollS, and 
almost rivalled him in all things, save in the power which 
he possessed of seeing visions of any individual, living or 
dead, whenever he chose to see them." 

This excellent woman — ^whose character partly reminds 
,iis of Klopstock's Meeta — ^was true to him to the last, 
and, after a long life of mutual affection, we find her 
soothing him on his death-bed : 

black's last xllvess akd dkath. 

'* He had now reached his seventy-first vear, and the 
strength of nature was fast yielding. Yet ne was to the 
last cheerful and contented. * I glory,* he said, * in dying, 
and have no grief but in leaving vou, Katherine; we have 
lived happy, and we have lived long ; we have been ever 
together, but we shall be divided soon. Why should I fear 
death ? nor do I fear it. I have endeavoured to live as Christ 
commands, and have sought to worship God truly in my 
own house, when I was not seen of men. * He grew weaker 
and weaker— he could no longer sit upright ; and was laid 
in his bed, with no one to watch over him save his wife, 
who^ feeble and old herself, required help in such a touching 
duty. 

« The Ancient of Davs was such a fiivourite with Blake, 
that three days before bis death, be sat bolstered up in bed, 
and tinted it with his choicest colours, and in his happiest 
style. He touched and retouched it---held it out at arm's 
length, and then threw it from him, exclaiming, * There ! 
that will do I I cannot mend it.' He saw bis wife in tears 
—she felt this was to be the kwt of his works— < SUy, Kate,' 
cried Blake, * keep just as you ar^— I will draw jrour por- 
trait— for you have ever been an angel to me.* She obeyed, 
and the dying artist made a fine likeness. 

** The very joyfulneis with wbidb this singular man wel- 
comed the coming of death, made his dying moments In- 
tensely mournful. He lav chanting souffs, and the ve r se s 
and tne music were both the offspring of the moment. He 
lamented that he could no longer commit these inspirations, 
as be called them, to paper. * Kate,' he said, < I am a 
changing man^I always rose and wrote down my thoughts, 
wheUier it rained, snowed, or shone, and you arose too, and 
sat beside me— this can be no longer.' He died on the 12th 
of August 1628, without any visible pain ; bis wifti, who 
sat watching hixn, did not perceive when he ceased breath- 

liie affection and fortitude of Mra Blake, entitle her to 
much respect. " She shared her husband's lot," says Mr 
Cunningham, " without a murmur, — set her heart solely 
upon his fame, and soothed him is thoae hxmn of miigi* 



ving and despondency, which are not unknown to the 
strongest intellects. She still lives to lament the loa of 
Blake, •xkdfed it." 

Opie, the vivid painter of individual nature, — Meriand, 
wonderful for his skill of hand, and power <mP ejctractlng^ 
the picturesque from the most ^uniliar scenes, — Bird, 
best known by his productions entitled *' Good News," 
•< The Choristers Rdiearsing," and « The Will,"— and 
Fttseli, the << noblest Roman of them all," who had m 
reach of thought, and a poetic feeling, ** a comprehension 
for all that is great, and an imagination for all that is 
lofty," beyond any other painter whom this country ever 
poss ess ed, — fill up the remainder of the volume, which 
we heartily recommend to our readers, and for the great 
entertainment derived from whkh we fed oorsdves debt- 
ors to Mr Cunningliam. 



Eldred o/Etvu A Poem. By Charles Doyne SOlery, 
Author of *' Vallery ; or the Citadel of the Lake." 
Edinburgh. Constable & Co. 1830. 12mo. F^ 07. 

This poem, which is In the Spenserian stanza, and in 
two Books, we have Just read. We have not at present 
time to make any comments upon it, but shaU present 
our readers with an extract or two as apecimens of the 
work. The following Is Eldred's address to his harp : 



** Thou, too, my Harp !— «iy purest joy on earth ! 

When the cold world weighs heary on my heart, 
That ill can brook ita melancholy mirth. 

Thou my sweet solace, thou mv eomfert art ; 
And canst such secret happineis impart, 

That I forget the cold werid's scorn in thee ; 
Albeit my bMom keenly feels the smart— 

There is a balm in thy wild melody. 
Which may be rude to man, but, ah 1 is sweet to me ! 

<«Tes, I have hnredtlies better than the worid— 

Such love brings sorrow even in her kiss— 
The crowd, wIiosIb souls in grovelling dust are Atrfd, 

Have bhuned me— blamed me^ Oh t unkind, for this ; 
For loving thee, my infimt wring of bliss I 

My t reas u red hup I — Oh I if mankind Imt knew 
What love thou wakest in my soul's abyss 

For him— >for all ; he then might be more true 
To one whose pulse must throfa^ and cease to throfa^ with 
you! 

" Thus, as he spoke with tear-brimm'd eves, he raised 

< His treasured harp*— the charmer of his youth; 
That harp on wiUch he fervently had praised 

His dear Redeemer, with a heart. In sooth. 
All love^ all hope, all ecstarr, all ruth ! 

For aye he loved his Bible and his lyre ; 
That blessed book of poesy and truth ; 

That harp which fill'd his soul with heavenly fire- 
But now in mournful strain he touched each tremWinf 
wire;— 

SOKO. 

« Where are the flowers of the wild- wood?— 

Faded and wltheHd away ! 
Where are the friends of my childhood ?— • 

Gone to their sleep in the cXiy I 
Ah ! well may the sweet tear of sorrow 

Flow forth from the depths of my heart ; 
I shall meet them no more on the morrow ; 

We lived and we loved, but to part 

For ever !— Oh, Heaven ! for ever ! 

'* The pale moon may rilver the fountain ; 

The oirds may come back to the lea ; 
The sun still rise over the mountain ; 
But they shall return to me 
Never 1— Oh, never I 
(Echo,) 



Oh ! never 



iw 



We are pleased with the following stanxas : 

*' When silence slept upon the moonlit sea. 
And nature's breath and ociam's pulse stood stQl : 

When our lone vessel floated, tranquilly. 
On the ghm'd mimv of the witen chiO ; 
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And Dol a tree, nor Tsle^ nor hooM^ nor hill. 

All nmnd the horixon met the stralnliif fieW'^ 
The blank and bleak monotony to fill— 
Sare the Cur fields of boundieee ocean blui^ 
Baved with the itan of heaTen, that tremblinglf shone 
throogfa,— 

** Then would fond Fancy wine her fiUry flight 

Away ! away ! fiir o*er the afeeping foam, 
Over tiioee erystal boried worlds of light, 

Bade to her native mountains and her home'^ 
Ah me I thought I, how painful *ti8 to roam 

From all on earth we valued and held dear; 
From the lov*d land where laughing eyes would come 

To charm us with their Tirtue— Uien the tear 
Cadi*d firom my lalMuring heart, and fell— as it falls here. 

*< Oh ! it were bUis to be but in that Und 

Where ther are sfeeping in the cold, cold day ; 
Where oooe I wanderd, gaily, hand in hand. 

With those who loT*d me dearly many a day :— • 
The friend of this frail throbbing bnsom— yea. 

The more than friend,^the faithful and the fair ; 
The parent too^Oh ! all— all snatch'd away ; 

Wdl may 1 weep— my earnest, only prayer, 
li^ that this heart were hushed in slumber with them there.** 

A song, wliich we find near the conclusion^ Is simple 
■Bd poetical: 

soira. 
«< She died fai beanty !— like a rose 

Blown from its parent stem ; ' 
She died hi beantyl— like a pewl 

Dropp*d from some diadem. ' 
She died in beant^ !— like a lay 

Alone a moonLt lake ; 
She died In beauty l^Ike the song 

Of birds amid the brake. 
She died in beauty !— like the snow 

On fiowera dieeolved away ; 
She died hi beauty !— like a star 

Lost on the brow of day. 
She Utfet in glory !— like Night*s gems 

Set round the silver moon ; 
She lives in glory— like the sun 

Amid the blue of June !** 

We shall probably offer a few remarks upon *' Eldred 
ftf Erin** ere long. 



ALeUertokU Oraee the Duke of WeBingtoHy ^. f^. ^v. 
On the Cwnrtmcy. By James Taylor, of Bakewell. 
London. John Tbyhir. 1830. Svo. F^ 79. 

THsaa are two rlaises of men who are always most 
Corward in speaking their minds on the economical ar- 
nngaments of the nation ; and between whom, on ac- 
eoont of the mischief they do, by circulating partial and 
inosrreet views, it would be.dUBcolt to settle the point of 
precedency. The first consists of men who are deep read 
in systematic works of political economy, but who have 
no practical experience of life, and are continually expo- 
sing the most just and philosophical principles to ridicule, 
by insisting upon applying them to the regulation of cir- 
cumstances with which they have not the most remote 
connexion. Hie second consists of men, who, acute 
enough within the sphere of their own limited dealings, 
conceive their narrow experience sufficient to enable them 
to teach how all the exigencies of a mighty nation should 
be met Of this latter class is Mr James Taylor. Those 
who undertake to guide and enlighten public opinion may 
find his pamphlet of use, as an indication of the wishes of 
a considerable portion of the community, and as contain^ 
ing, in a tangible fi>rm, some of the most prevalent misap- 
prehensions on the subjects It discusses. Beyond this, we 
cannot well see what purpose Its publication cail serr^ 



Jjodg^t Portraits and Memoirs of the Most Illustrious 
Personages of BritiA msUny* Lond o n* Harding 
aodLepard. 1830. 

Wb fofmerly Ufsik oocaaioa to aJlode to tlU« work in 
Icnaa «f much commendtUoik It li npir pabUthlng li^ 



the cheap and popular form of monthly numbers. Hie 
portraits are all executed in the first style of art ; and the 
accompanying memoirs are judiciously condensed from the 
best authorities. As a specimen, we have pleasure in 
presenting our readers with the account that is given of 
Drake, a name closely Interwoven with many a feeling 
that Is dear to Englishmen : 

Sia rRANCIS DEAKK. 

** Drakes who, it is said, was bom in Tavistock in 1545, 
was a seaman from his cradle, and applied to his profession 
talents which might have rendered him eminent in any cha- 
racter, with such undeviating perseverance that we never 
find him fur an instant in any other. In his early man- 
hood he became purser of a merchant ship trading to Spain, 
and afterwards accompanied Sir John Hawkins to South 
Amtfica, eminently di»tinguishing himself in the more glo- 
rious than fortunate exploits of that expedition. Drake 
lost in it the whole of that little which he had saved in his 
more humble employments, but he returned with a reputa- 
tion which presently attracted public attention, and with a 
knowledge of the wealth, and an experience of the naval 
warfare and resources of Spain In those parts, which ena- 
bled him to form the most promising plans for bis future 
prosperity. In 1573 he sailed from Plymouth, in a ship 
named the Pascha, accompanied by another in which he had 
performed his two former voyages, called the Swan, in 
which he placed one of his brothers, John Drake. On 
board these vessels, which were of very moderate burden, 
he had no more than seventy-three men and boys ; yet with 
this slender fbree he stormed the town of Nombre de l>ios, in 
the Isthmus of Darien, and soon after seised that of Venta 
Cruz, where he obtained a considerable booty ; but the most 
Important result of these acquisitions was tne int^veplion 
of a convoy of plate, as It was the custom then to call it, 
of soch enormous bulk, that he abandoned the silver from 
mere biability to convey it, and brought only the gold to his 
ships. It is needless to say that he returned with immense 
wealth, and enriched bevond all the occasions of even splen- 
did domestic life. Drake, in his last American vovage, had 
formed an imperfect outline of the enterprise which after- 
wards Immortalized bis name. * He had descried,* says 
Camden, 'from some mountains, the South Sea. Hereupon 
the man tielng inflamed with ambition of elorv and hopea 
of wealth, was so vehemently transported with desire to na» 
vigate that sea, that, falling down upon his knees, he in^ 
plored the Divine assistance, that he might at some time or 
other sail thither, and make a perfect disravery of the same ; 
and hereunto he bound himself with a vow. From that 
time forward, his mind was pricked continually to perform 
that vow.* He now besought and obtained the aid and 
oountenance of Queen lUizabeth to hispn^ect for a voyage 
thither ; an undertaking to which no Englishman had ever 
yet aspired. In 1577 he sailed from Plymouth, carefully 
concealing from his comrades of all ranks the course that he 
intended to take, and entering the Straits of Magellan, where^ 
a terrible storm separating him from the other ships, he pro- 
ceeded alone. On quitting the Straits, be sailed, still mo. 
tested by tempest, to the coast of Chili and Peru, attacking 
the Spanish settlements, which were wholly defenoelees; 
and, having obtained immense spoil, prepared to return to 
EngUmd. Apprehensive, however, of the vengeance of the 
Spaniards, among whom the alarm was now fully spread^ 
he determined to avoid the track by which he had entered 
the Pacific Ocean ; and, returning to England by the Cape 
of Good Hope, landed at Plymouth, on the Sd of Novem- 
ber, 1580, the first of his countrymen by whom the honour 
of circumnavigating the whole of the known world had ever 
been enjoyed. His arrival in London was hailed by the 
multitude with the utmost extravagance of approbation, and 
Queen Elizabeth visited him on board his ship at Deptfordf 
partook of a splendid banquet which he had provided, and 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, commanding, 
among many other compliments of the most fiattering na- 
ture^ that tne vessel in which he had achieved the voyage 
should be carefully preserved, as a predous memorial of his 
merit, and of the glory of her realm. These testimonies of 
approbation produced in Drake their usual effect on geoe- 
roqs and active minds, an ardent desire to signalize himself 
by further es^ploits. The rank, however, to which his fame 
and his immense wealth had now raised him in society, for- 
hsde the further prosecution of that order of enterprise from 
which he had derived them ; and some years elapsed before 
Elizabeth*s determination to commence offensive hostilitlea 

a^aiqst ^paln ewihM li«r to ciAl U« fmn into nctioa la 
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ber imaediBte wnrSee. At length, in tiie etOMnemMmble 
vervioe which terminHed m the destruction of the < Invin- 
cible Arnwda,' Drake, whom Elizabeth bad appointed vice- 
admiral under Lord Howard of Effiiiebam, had the chief 
share. Hia sagacity, his activity, and his undaunted cou- 
rage, were equally conspicuous io the series of mighty ac- 
iiofis which composed it ; and the terrible vengeance expe- 
rienced by the dispersed and flying Armada was inflicted 
principally by his division of the fleet. Don Pedro de Val- 
ds% a Simnish admiral, by whom the enterprise had been 
]»lanned, deemed It an honour to have surrendered to him, 
and was long entertained by him with a generous hospita- 
lity, which proved that Drake was as well versed in the 
duvalrons courtesies as in the essentials of war. 

" In 1597, Drake undertook, at his own expense, to bring 
to the town of Plymouth, which he represented in Parjia^ 
ment, a supply of spring water, of which necessary article 
it suffered a great deficiency. This he accomplished, by 
means of a canal or aqueduct, above twenty miles In length. 
It has been erroneously asserted, that Sir Francis Drake 
died a bachelor. He married, probably in his middle age, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Sir George Sydenham, of 
Combe Sydenham, in Devonshire, who survived him, and 
re-married to William Courtenay, of Powderham Castle, 
in the same county. He left, however, no issue; and his 
brother Thomas tiecame his heir, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Francis, who was created a baronet in 1622, and 
is at present represented by his lineal descendant. Sir Fran- 
cis Henry DrAe, of Buckland Monachorum, in the county 
of Devon." 

We can conceive few more valuable additions either to 
public or private libraries than this truly excellent and 
national work. 



The Drama brought to the Test of Scripture^ and Jbund 
Wanting. Edinburgh. WilUam OUphant. 1830. 
12mo. Fp. 131. 

In spite of all the odium which bigots have attempted 
to cast upon it, the stage is, in every civilized country, a 
great moral engine. It lias, indeed. Its defects and its 
^Eiults, — but ought the art of printing to be discouraged, 
because the press may occasionally disseminate fiUsehood 
and error ? — ought the pulpit to be pulled down, because 
It is sometimes taken possession of by the hypocritical and 
the depraved ? It is through the medium of our external 
senses that the mind is, in general, most powerfully af- 
fected ; and hence the very *' pomp and circumstance,'* 
the glitter and the show, of a theatre, are to the great ma- 
jority of the audience a thousand times better ooncomi- 
tants to the lessons of fortitude, integrity, or patriotism, 
which the poet may inculcate, than the bare walls and 
uninterrupted solitude of one's own closet. It is upon 
this principle that the more sensible portion of the Ro- 
man Catholics countenance that multiplicity of ritual ob- 
servances and empty ceremonies with which their reli- 
gion is loaded. Abstract excellence — ^pore and unadorned 
virtue, is of too spiritual an essence to attract the regard, 
and fix the attention, of the multitude. The wholesome 
draught must be crowned with flowers and seasoned with 
sweets, else the goblet will be sent away untasted. 

It is also wortli observing, that the stage invariably 
JbUcfWS, and never attempts to precede, public opinion. It 
' does not, therefore, so much guide, as it is guided by, the 
moral character of the people at large. Before the Re- 
formation, the theatre varied little from the cathedral ; for 
within the walls of each the rites and mysteries of Ca- 
tholicism almost equally prevailed. In the dissolute and 
profane days of Charles the Second, the stage, carried 
away by the current, was obliged to admit the ascendancy 
of such men as Van burgh and Congreve. In later times, 
as the national manners improved, the stage has assumed 
a purer and a higher tone, for the authors who write 
must invariably adapt themselves to the audiences who 
Judge. This being the case, he who attempts to convict 
the stage of immorality, pronounces a libel against his 
fellow-countrymen. 
The author of the book before ut not only dcdarea all 



stage representations imosoral, bat Is strongly incUiiefl to 
believe, that every sober citizen whom one may see in the 
pit, or respectable mother of * family whom one may be- 
hold in the boxes, will be consigned to devouring flamea 
through the whole course of eternity. As for the per» 
formers themselves, they are irretrievably damned ; and 
the hackney-coachmen who convey parties to the theatre, 
have no more chance of salvation, than if they were so 
many Beelzebubs. Dramatic critics have Just as llttla 
hope; and a whole convocation of bishops could not 
keep writers of plays one hour out of the boit<Hnless pit. 
With a person who entertains soch sentiments, it is hope- 
less to argue. Wrapped up In the hairy mantle of self- 
righteousness, he looks, half in pity and half in scorn, on 
the rest of the world ; and though he richly deserves aa 
hour or two of the gridiron for his presumption, we thinlc 
it better merely to acknowledge that we are aware of hia 
existence, and then to pass him by with the calm supo- 
riority of silence. 



The Glasgow Medical Journal Conducted, by Andrew 
Buchanan, M.D., &c., and William Weir M.D., && 
February, 1830. Glasgow. R. Griffin and Co. 

Wx are not particularly well acquainted with the his- 
tory of this periodicaL It is well known, that the phy- 
sicians of our own city, proud of the well-merited repu- 
tation for medical adence which Edinborgh has long en- 
Joyed, affisct to consider themsrives a sort of professional 
aristocracy. In particular, they profess no great respect 
for the skill of their brethren in the Western metropolis; 
and this may be one reaspn why the Glasgow Medical 
Journal is so little known amongst us. Judging by what 
we have seen of it, however, we have no hesitation in 
saying that It deserves an extensive ciredlatioa. There 
is much useful information oontidnedin the present Nom- 
ber. The best artlde is a very able paper by the Editor, 
Dr A. Buchanan, on " Erysipelas, and the Diseases re- 
sembling it,** in which our eminent townsman, I)r John 
Thomson, is somewhat roughly handled ; but though the 
essay is pretty highly spiced ^wlth odivm medicum, it in- 
dicates a degree of talent and medical knowledge highly 
creditable to the author, and auguring well for the Jour- 
nal, of whidk he has, we believe, only recently become the 
Editor. 



The History of Dunbar, from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Period; with a Description of As Andent Cas^ 
ties and Picturesque Soensry on ths Borders of EaH 
LothitM, By James Miller, Author of ** 8t BaMred 
of the Bass.** Dunbar. William Miller. IS30. 
8vo. Pp. 292. 

Thouob, of course, more of local than of general In- 
terest, this is a work indicative of considerable research 
and ability. It is divided Into four Parts. Part first 
contains the " Military Annals** of Dunbar, and its ad- 
Joining castle, including the history of the twelve Earla 
of Dunbar, and a brief summary of Scottish affairs, in aa 
far as they had any reference to Dunbar, from the earliest 
down to the present times. This summary is well writ- 
ten, and appears to be accurate in all respects, except In 
the view It gives of the character of Queen Mary, which 
seems to us in the highest degree erroneous and nnju^ 
Fbrt second contains the Ecclesiastical Annals of Dun- 
bar ; — F^rt third. Its civil and domestic history ; and Part 
fburth, an account of Its ancient casdes and picturesque 
scenery. Works of this kind often furnish materials for 
the more general historian, and, at all events, haveateii- 
dency to give to certain portions of their native land an 
additional value In the eyes of the inhabitants. Mr 
Miller has executed his task -in a manner that reflects 
credit upon himself, and which eannet &il to make' his 
name respectnd and esteemed thramghoitt idl East Lo- 
thian, 
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A New Abridgment ^ AintwcrlKi Dictionary, English 
mnd Latinyfor the use of Grammar SchooU, By John 
Dymoek, LL.D. Glasgow. Richard Griffia and Co. 
1830. 12mo. Pt». 356 and 351. 2 yoIs. in one. 

Tifz mane of Dr Dymoek, as editor of this work, Is a 
■sficient guarantee for its merits. His object lias been to 
prepare for the use of sehook a new book, containing the 
cream and essence of A ins worth's Dictionary, compressed 
Into a much smaller form, and sold for little more than 
eoe half the usual price. At the same time, nothing is 
sup pres se d which could be of material service to the yoang 
s^eUr, while, in several instances, an evident improve- 
Bient has been made on Ainsworth. That the inflections 
•f verbs, for example, may be better understood, they are 
tSL fully conjogated ; and the genitives, not only of noans, 
but of an irregular adjectives, are given. The Efi$:11sh 
and Latin comes first, and then the Latin and English. 
The whole is printed in a beautiful and distinct small 
Qrpe, and the form of the volume Is unusually portable 
and convenient. We know of no Latin Dictionary of the 
game osefiil dimensions, or more deserving of eoming into 
iaunediatc and general use. 



Mmmmr* of the Tmo^t ofLomdom, ; eomprimng HtiUnieal 
mmi I>69cripiive AeeowUt of that NatiomtdPortrtu and 
Pmlaee, By John Brithm and £. BL Brayley, Fd- 
Jowa of Iha Sodaty of AntlqnariaB. Embellished with 
a aeriea of Engtavtnga en Wood, by Branaton and 
Wfn^bu Ijoadsm. Hnrat, Chaoee, and Co. 1830. 
dfin. Pp. 374. 

Tms is an degaat and instructive volume. There Is 
BO edifice in the kingdom whose antiquities are more de- 
serving of attention than those of the Tower of London, 
and in the able hands of Messrs Britton and Brayley they 
arc invested with a powerful historical interest. The 
woodcuU by Branston and Wright are of a very superior 
kind, and the work altogether is ^ valuable addition to 
oar lUeraiure. 
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Blm Book: or^ Calabar if LUeraiure, 
and Art, fitr 1830. LonAan. Marsh and 
ISmo. Ppw dOO. 



This little volume, which is very handsomely got up, 
oontalns a number of lists connected with Literature, 
Sdenoe, and the Arts. Among these are lists of living 
anthon, artist% musical eompoaers and teachers, teachers 
of languages, public galleries of art, chronological list of 
eminent persons, periodical publications, principal per* 
formers at the theatres, lists of the universities, public 
adiools, literary and scientific institutions, &c. So far 
as they go, these lists are interesting and acourate^ but 
they are limited, for the most part, to London. 



The Duty cf eotmiering the Exampie of departed Oood 
Mem : a Sermon, occationed by the Ueatn of the lute 
RMt Rev. Daniel Sandford, D-D,, Bishop in the 
Sosbiek Bpheopal Outrch, Preached in St John*» 
Epiteopal Ohaplk, Edinburgh, January 24, 1830. By 

• tho Rev. Edward B. Ramsay, B. A., ftc Edinburgh. 
Wangh and Innea. 1830< 

This is a tribute offiored to the memory of a late highly 
esteemed pastor, and truly excellent man. It is a me- 
morial of affection which was due to him, and which is 
worthy of the classical pen and refined taste of the Rev. 
Mr Ramsay. 



A Compendtoiu German Grammar ; with a Dictionary of 
Prefixes and Affixes, Alphabetically Arranged : accord- 
ing to tlie Recent Investigations of J, Grimm, and other 
DistinguiAhed Grammarians. By A. Bcrnays, Editor 
of the German Poetical Anthology. London. Trent- 
tel and Co., &c. &c. ; and all other Booksdlers. 1830. 
Pp. 60. 

Has Mr Bemays ever read the works of Grimm 2— . 
for, if so, it does not appear. His Grammar Is good 
though,' but old fashioned. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



SKETCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A 
TRAVELLER. 

SOCISTT AT ALGIEBS-^THE STORT OF THE SlSTKa JKWXSSXS. 

Tbx aoelety at Algiers waa, at the time I am writing 
of, a very pleasant one. We had the British, the Swadisl, 
the Danish, the Spanish, and the French Consuls, all «f 
whom had their fomitfea and followers with thsm, so 
that we oonld very well musMr a party of sixiy or seventy 
persons ; and I envy not him who would pdnt for a more 
extended range. We lived together almost aaone fomtty^ 
the younger branchea of which called one another fuiii- 
liarly by their surnames ; and all war* united IniuunBoiiy 
and good followship. But bnman nature is thv aanib 
ovcrywhere ; and although none of the evil passions ts- 
iated (or, at least, did not discover themselves) In our lit- 
tle eommunlty, there was certainly some little Thralsbl^ 
among the Consuls, and aoma little jeafonsy between thilr 
finnilies ; but thb never extended fiu>, or lasted Wof . 

There waa a Jewish family at Algien In my day of tha 
name of Bensumon, who, though they did not mingle In 
our aodety, were yet well known, and In whose house I 
have frequently been. This family consisted of a Terj 
venerable old man, who had acted at one time as BrHIA 
Viee-Consul with probity and honour, his vrifo, a son* 
and two daughters — Luna and Haneena. The fkther and 
the son had both been in England, spoke the language 
well, and dressed in the European foshlon ; the femabs 
apoke nothing but Arabic and Hebrew. Soon after my 
arrival, I was Introduced to this fiunlly. I made my first 
visit In company with my cousin, Mrs £• DelvUla. 
When vre entered, we found the poor old man confined 
to a sick bed, from which he never afterwards roai. Ha 
made us very welcome, however, and ordered refreslK 
ments. They were brought in by his daughters, and tvMi 
beings of such dazxling beauty I have never beheld. They 
were twins, and bore a strong resemblance to each other, 
U&dr names signifying respectively the sun and the moon, 
Luna, however, had most of the sun in her disposition 
and temperament, and ahould have changed names with 
her alster. If I looked with breathless admiration vpob 
them, they seemed to look upon me also — a stranger and 
a Christian — with no little Interest. Their fother, how- 
ever, obeerving this, spoke a few words to them, which 
set both them and himself a^laughlng, and they presently 
busied themselves In serving the refreshments. Theoa 
consisted of the choicest ftiilts, conserves, and sweetmeats^ 
with the richest Uquenrs, all cm gold and silver plate» 
which the old man had contrived still to retain, although 
he had firequently ahared the common fete of his brethroiy 
In being plundered by the government. During the ra* 
past, at which Luna was more active In her attendanca 
than her sister, I had ample opportunity of admiring tha 
contour of her exquisitely rich and voluptuous penan, 
srhich her occup a tion and her dress fully disclosed. 

It was not for some time that I could oomprahend 
Luna's countenance, which was different in txpr eesian 
ftrom any other I had before, or have ever since seen : It 
was beautiful, exquisftsly benutifui—oomblning gre*t 
•w^ati^M with ^m^fi tad IseoidoMs wrprtastoni "vMA 
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conT e ycd a certain imprettlon, of which Luna herself 
teemed not to be ignorant. She wore no trowaers, as the 
Turldsh women do, her first risible garment being a 
4»ltan or mantle, closely fitted to the thipe, and reaching 
a Itl^ below the middle of the leg, which was naked. 
On her Btlle foot she wore a species of sandal, fiwtened 
«Tsr the ankle with a ruby dasft, which contrasted bean* 
tifully with the snowy whiteness of the leg and foot. 
The mantle was fiMtened riMnd the waist by an ambroider- 
ad girdle, doeed with a diamond clasp ; the boddioe being 
left open In front, and coming low dswn on the back, 
leafing it and the shonldars entirely naked, and so form- 
ed on the bust, as to leave expoeed the beautiful colour 
and symmetry of her neck, and the exquisite form of her 
throbbing bosom* which was only very partially shaded 
by t|M musUn screen of her under reotment. Orer thb 
caftan she wore a kind of jacket, of richly-wrought crim- 
son doth, without sleoTes, but fiutened orer the shoulders 
'by diamonds, or other predous stones. This was also 
made tight to the person, and worn in erery reqiect like 
the boddioe of tlie caftan, only that it came down otw 
the loins, and f<»ined the warmest part of her dothing. 
The arm waa naked from the shooldcr downwards, Andy 
formed and rounded, and terminated by the prsttiest lit- 
tle hand In the world. A little bdow the shoulder she 
wore a diamond armlet, and on the wrist a golden braea- 
let, which set off this part of her person to the greateet 
advantage. Her head gear consisted of a tiara of goldsn 
ftligree* which served to esofine her otherwise nnrestrain- 
ad and Inmriant silky hair, of dark but glossy auburn, 
which waa shaded over a most beautiftdly shi^ed fora- 
iMad, and which, when I firet eaw her, £bU in graesfiil 
tressss to ita Aill length, without braid or artificial 
nent of any kind, over the shoulders, of which it 
the only covering. The fnrm of her countenance 
oval, the eontan r of the cheek and chin beautifully round- 
ed, and the head most gracefully set on the shoulders. 
Her complexion, though dark, was of that rich and vo- 
luptuous tint, which harmonised so wdl with the general 
expression of the fiBatures. The noee was purdy Gre- 
dan, the month small, the lipe vermilion, the toeth as 
white and as lustrous as pearl ; the eyes— but who can 
give any idea o{ thoee dark-Une, soft, and lova-inspiring 
eyes, or of the tale they tdd from under the meet beao- 
tiftd lashes in the world ? The generd expression of the 
■conntenanoe was, as I have sdd, gentle Bwertnees, and 
amoroas softnsss, as if her whole soul was wrapped in 
the warm and Ibnd dceires. In short, a painter could 
not have found a finer modd tntm whidi to have painted 
the Ooddees of Love. 

Haneena was, in every respect, In the same costume 
with her sister— equaUy lovely—- and, by some tastes, she 
jnight even have been deemed the lovdler of the two. 
They bore, as I have already said, -a strong resemblance 
to each other ; and, as they stood together, it would have 
been Impoesible to have conceived any thing more beauti- 
fuL There waa this diflference, however, between them : 
▼duptuousness strongly glowsd on Luna's countenance, 
and spoke in every gesture ; Haneena wore a more chas- 
tened demeanour, and dthough the same expression waa 
eertdnly in hers as in Luna's countenance, yet it was 
softened by a shade of deeper feeling. 

It was evident that the dsters had e x pec te d our vidt, 
for this was their gda drees, and it would not have been 
safe to have appeared In such qdendour every day. That 
which they wore in ordinary was a much plainer caftan, 
with a chemise, having wide hanging deeves down to the 
albow ; and their only ornaments were Immense ear-rings, 
•o weighty, that they pulled down the eaiv and actually 
tore it. I sometimes made signs to ask if they pained 
them ; to which they answered by langhing, and inti- 
matsd that they did not. 

They had Um misfortune^ soon after onr vidt, to loee 
th e ir g oa d old father. Thsfar brother was then in England, 

(who WM % very fiaa wwm, if tha 



by, and frtmi whom they derived the greatest share of 
their beauty) was the devil herself for temper, and led 
them a sad life. This, Haneena appeared to feel acutdy^ 
but nothing could break the laughter-loving spirit of 
Luna. 

Both dsters were as degant in their manners as they 
vrere lovdy in their persons ; every thing they did 
done with the utmost ease and sdf-poeeessien,'— all 
nnstudiedand natursL Howmuch was it to be regretted 
that their minds done vrere uncultivated 1 They were 
wholly uneducated ; they knew, indeed, their rdigioiia 
creed, — they knew, also, that thdr mord duties were ta 
love and obey their psrenta— 4o marry and bring forth* 
and suckle children— to attend to the domestic household 
concerns ; but more than this they knew not, — and, al- 
though the poor old man was exceedingly proud, and 
food of his daughters, to what good end would It har« 
been to have taught them more— to have shown then^ 
what miserable and alject beings they were? They worm 
the sul^Jects of Algiers, and doomed to o^kreeden ; they 
were restricted from leaving the eoH, and fiUed dther 
to lead a single life, which thdr laws condemn, or ta 
be married to ignorance. What purpoee, then, would 1^ 
have answered, situated as they were, had the old man 
in his fondness given them a s up er i or education ? 

As it wasy they had their occupations and enjoyments $ 
and as diey were emphiysd ddicr In preparing the eom^ 
or in grinding it with thdr hand-mills, they whiled away 
the time by singing the wHd Moorish mdodiss, or in 
relating to each other tales dossly resembling thoee in 
the Arabian Nights Entsrtalamenla. Beddes, Lmm 
and Haneena had thdr little cootrivanoes for vidtingand 
bsing vidted. I have eometlmes been at thoee parties^ 
where I have seen many lovdy fiioes, but none to com- 
pare ta thoee of the Twin Sisters. In thoee parties the 
Moorish danss waa a prindpd amusement. In this 
dance every Moorish femde Is more or lees an adept — it 
is their only refined aooomplishment ; and, Indeed, wheie 
wdl and gracefully executed, there is mudi to admire hi 
it. It Is a kind of minuet performed by two females, the 
one acting as the bean to the other, and tdh a story of 
the whole, course of courtship, accompanied by muslc^ 
which, though extremdy simple and monotonous, is yet 
made to rise and fidU In an admirable manner, acoordinf 
to the pasrions expressed by the attltndee of dM dancers* 
There is great skill and great delicacy requiied in the 
management of this dance» in order to avoid its Idling 
into grossnees and indeoency,^for many of its attitnilea 
and gestures are of a nature and meaning which, In the 
execution, should only be hinted at, and not left to pall 
upon the imagination. 

In the hands of the Twin Sisters, I have never seen 
any thing on the stage half so exquisite as the perfbrm- 
anoe of this dance. The expression they put Into tha 
whole progress of the story, to the last embrace of raptu- 
rous enjoyment, was given to the very life ; and it la 
worthy of remaric, that though the whde purpose of this 
performance Is to express and excite desire, yet they went 
through it in the same matter-of-course vray in which a 
fashionable bdle would go through the wdtx, and I 
doubt whether they would not look upea onr wdtx t|i 
the same light as we do on their dance. 

I have ofWn passed an idle hour In tha eonqmny of 
iheee lovely sisters, charmed with thdr mutud kindness 
and affection ; and I never left them without deep regret, 
that so much beauty, and so many naturd virtues, shonld 
be doomed to such a fate-^ 

** Fun many a flower Is bom to bhish unseen. 
And vraste lis swe etn e ss en the desert air !" 

Thdr brother, who was a very amiable lad, and exceed- 
ingly attadied to them, as they were to him, felt In the 
mme way ; and I have sometimce seen the tear In hia 
eye, and heard a long-drawn sigh, aa he rsgarded them at 
thdr dooMttle dmd^ry, er hwrd their cbevf ul «Dd «hu 
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an anemiaeloaiof what tbonghta were 
iflif tn him mind. He would often ipeak of them with 
tba ntBMot tendemeei and affection. *' I am not,** he 
wvold tmjt ** ao anxiooa abont Luna, as about Haneena; 
Tiwna is of a temper to malce herself contented any- 
^vficre — perhaps she has tlie warmer feeling of tlie two, 
%tit she does not ftel tlie deepest ; any husband, prorided 
ka be but youuf enoofh, and good-looking enough, (for 
ywmg Madffn knows her own ralne, her motlier has 
care to cram her well with, that,) will do for Luna: 
on tlM contrary, requires to lore and to be be- 
loTod. She neTsr would be happy otherwise ; and, alas ! 
but fow in this country who are d es en r l ng of 
r. Ah, DclTQle, if those two giris were in your hsjppy 
r» what might they not become? what might they 
B0t expect?" 

Of all this iSunily not one now remains, except per- 
ciMoes It be Luna — all the rest, some years after we had 
IcA Alfisrs, were swept off by the plague. Tlie fitte 
^wfakA befidl Luna waa such as perhaps might have been 
and, sliort of actual Tiolence, not much to be r^ 
She was carried off to the Pyace by the Dey, 
nad afterwards, I understand, had the honour of a place 
Im hia Harem. 
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TBS rOVrnXB XXHIBITIOW op TBI fCOTTUH ACADSKT. 

(Pint Nodes.) 

Thkbb are perhaps as many podtitely bad piotnres In 
Uda Exhibition as usual ; but there is, to counterbalance 
tMs, A greater quantity of good, solid painting, and of 
veaDy h^ promise. There are decidedly two rlasses of 
painters among us. The one s e em s to think painting ca- 
pnble of nothing fbrther than giying neatly-finished and 
prettily-arranged representations of external nature. The 
«Acr entertains higher notions of art, and seee that the 
poetry iHiieh is diftised through aD nature is as snseep- 
tfUe of being ex p r esss d by colours as by words, and that 
the grand and the beantlftU which atir the soul, may be 
poure d out upon the canvass as well as upon vrire-wove 
paper. This latter dass do not content themselves with 
pifking up a stray sunburst, or a reflected light, or a plo- 
toreaque tree or rock, but diey endeavour to accumulate 
nil their stores of b«UKty, and to form of them a more 
elevated nature ; — they do not content themselves with 
mcrdy Imitating form and colour, they ssek also to ar- 
range them In such a manner that th^ beauty shall be 
heightened and their power increased. Whenever wesee 
this acknowledgment of the true aim of art, we are san- 
fulno that the mind gifted with the power to conceive it 
win not, with raquisite industry, fail to attain it. The 
p r e v iou s labour will be long and uncbeered with sympa- 
thy, — for there are fisw who can distinguish. In the fer- 
menting chaos of an intellect struggling to realize its over- 
powering conceptions of beauty, the di^eda membra 
wliieh are gradoaUy approximating and coalesdng into 
harmony; but when the proud task lias been accomplished, 
and when the dreams of Imyhood have attained, after long 
days and nights of toil, a richer realization, the applause 
of those whoee applause is worth leaving, and the con- 
aciousness of a worthy undertaking worthily achieved, 
will more than repay the toil that has been endured. The 
number of artists who have girded themselves for tread- 
ing this arduous path Is evidently inereasing among us, and 
we watch their progress with deep intereet. 

Before proceeding to touch upon the individual merits 
ef the dilforent artists, thers is a large mass of pictures 
which we wish to dispatch in a bunch, — we mean the 
portraits. We acknowledge that thers are fow things 
more interesting than a good portrait of any distin- 
guldied Individual ; and we have also some tolsration for 
the portrait of a beaotiful woman, or even— though in a 

any penmi, hofwnr ynlnfifsaHng» If 



particulariy well painted. But we abhor with o«rwholo 
heart the immense array of middling portraits of Mobodiea 
which crowd the walls of every exhibition. We ara 
doubtful whether it be most wonderftil that so numy f»-t 
spectable, sensible, dull, ugly people, can bear the loBi^ 
tien of their yho-nsKJBt staring them In the foce, or that 
the artist can be hero enough to look again at thoee Unsi^ 
ments whose dulness must from daily habitude have eat 
down like a nightmare upon his soul ; and fool eaoi^h to 
think that pictures, whose sntj^ects would countervail Urn 
powers of Michael Angelo himself, as an orphan's cutm 
can drag down a seraph, will ever raise his r^utation. 

We do not mean to my that all the poitndts in tho 
Exhibition are stamped with mediocrity. Wataan Qor^oB 
has four which would make the fortune of imy other artlsly 
though we are not quite sure that they are einctly what wn 
were entitled to look for at his hands. The merits of thia 
artist are so well known, that we need not here dwell upe« 
them; and as to our otijeotions to the pictures he this year 
exhibits, they are not meant to Imply a foiling itS, so 
much as a standing stUL He must not stop yet In tho 
career of Improvement ; and, after all, we are not quits 
sure that he has ever painted any thing so ^^f^llent aa 
his *< Full-length Portrait of a Lady in a Fancy Diess," 
(No. 188. ) — Cdvin Smith has some goodjrtconglikenessss. 
His Jdtnj is the life— and Mr Smith may be prond that 
he has been able to stamp upon canvass that <»*gkfring as* 
presslon. Sir Walter ScoU is liks in all the features, but wn 
scarcely think the expression successfully given. LcrdAU 
loway is agood, and Colonel Glass amasterly, portrait. It 
is, however, almoot exclusively In his h^ipy power of ssl^ 
ling a likeness, that thb artist's talent lies. I^ls stylaof 
painting is coarse to adq^ree ; and, except in the portmit 
of Colonel Glass, we do not think that ha has shows 
much feeling In the selection of attitudes, or In thagmttil 
arrangement of his pictures.— Duncan has an rTrnllsMl 
portrait of Alexander Ballantyne, Esquire, whether wo 
consider It as a striking and characteristic i^kfifiwt, or as 
a really fine piece of painting. This young and higiilyu 
promising artist has two other portraits in the ExhiU-. 
tion, but though well painted, their subsets are scaredy 
happy enough to reecue them from our ban and anathema* 
— It does not strilce us that there are any other portralta 
that challenge notice. The •* Portrait of a Lady,** (281,) 
by that clever lazy-booti, Lauder, Is warmly and poweiu 
fully coloured ; and a picture, with a similar designation^' 
by Smdlie Watson, (4i3,) is remarkably weU arranged. 

Having now gotso many of the pictures thus easily 
and unceremoniously shoved off our hands, we p r oceed to 
go over the remainder, not picture by picture, but artist 
by artist. And, lest any umbrage should be taken on 
the score of precedency, we evoke these perturbed spirits 
one by one, as a Grand Sheriff selects a jury — by laying 
the Catalogue cloeed hefore us, then inserting the pen at 
random, and taking him first upon whom it lights. 

David Scon. — There is both power and feeling, in no 
ordinary degree, ip the works of this artist. They are, 
however, as yet in a tolerably di^inted state— something 
like the bear-cub of fobling naturalists, wliich requires to 
be licked into shape after birth. The large picture of 
" Lot and his Daughters** Is well arranged for picturesque 
effect, and some parU of It are well painted ; but the rea- 
son why it pleases us most is, that it shows ambition and 
intrepid reliance on his own powers on the part of tho 
artist. Its foults are of that class which strike every onc^ 
and we beg, therefore, to dispenss with the task of 
pointing than out. Tliere is much sentiment in his 
" Adam and Eve at their Morning Devotions." On tho 
whole, we augur good things of Mr David Scott, If he 
continue to lal>our, and liave an opportunity afforded liitt 
of forming bis taste upon the best works of that high stylo 
he has chosen. 

JoHir EwBAWK must have got sentimetttal of late, for 
ho Is strong in the moonlight line. This artist biJanjB 
Mott misq^TDfltlly |o ths tot cMw w» mmm^, V^ 
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nev^ penetrates btf^d ** the oute^^how: of dcyitod earth.** 
{There ie ft wtht of feeling in fail pteturei. Their hesifty 
Is inateriaI---not of the mind. But as ftr as his talent 
veaches, they are good — neatly executed, and not unfre- 
^nently correct as well as pleasing repreeentatioos of na- 
ture. The light on the houses in the foreground of bis 
moonlight view of th^ Rialto, is well managed ; the view 
tff Loch Katrine hy moonlight is a pleasing picture, with 
its rippling line of light in the hoat^ wake, and the sil- 
Tcry gleam of the distant waterfall ) but, In our estima- 
tion, his happiest effort is ** Coast Scene, Effect after 
rain," (No. 47.) Before quitting Mr Ewbanlc, we wish 
to give him • friendly hint. He possesses a pleasing ta- 
lent in his own limited sphere, but he has not yet cuItU 
vated that talent to the utmost. He has still much to see 
and learn in nature. It is therefore too soon fur him to 
absolve himself from all farther study of her phenomena, 
and shut himself up in his closet to compound natural 
■oenes from recollection. It Is a wide and matured ex- 
perience alone, that can enable the landscape painter to 
proceed after this fa^ion ; and when he does, it most 
be upon scientific principles; not by taking a print or tlie 
painting of anotlier artist, and filling up the outline of the 
6ne with colours of bis own, or representing the scene of 
the other with different accidents. 

Tbx Nasmttb Family. — There is such a decided fo- 
mtly likeness runs through alt the works of these ladles 
and gentlemen, that it vrould be Impossible, without the 
aid of the catalogue, to say which is which. They have 
one eommoD fault, — they want a body of colour. Their 
paintings are flat, and look like a coloured print. In mostof 
their productions, too, there is a want of aerial perspective. 
The olyjects In the background diminish duly in sixe as 
they recede, but their outlines are as distinct, their colours 
As unsubdued, as In those of the foreground. The beat 
work of this joint-stock-oompany is Patrick Nasmyth*s 
f^ View of a Windmill, at Limes in Suffolk." 

J. F. WiLUAM 8. — ** Ha ! Old Truepenny ! art thou there?*" 
«* Largo Bay- (240) and " Fisherrow Harbour* (228) 
are creditable pictures ; the former, in particular, has a 
4ne airy loolc ** The confluence of the Leven with the 
Clyde,** is hardly equal to the " View on the Clyde,** 
painted last year for the Institution ; and the view of the 
Calton Hill seems scarcely finished, though there is some 
good bold work In the middle distance. 

So much for this week. 



yOCXTB XZBIBXTION Or ANCIKHT rAINTINOS IK THE OAL- 
LXRY OF THX ftOrAL INSTITUTION. 

<Sceoad Notios.*ItslisB Mssten.) 

Trxxb were many circumstances that co-operated to 
raise the art of painting to the very considerable eleva- 
tion it had attained so early as the commencement of Ra- 
lhene*s career. It had been cultivated for two centuries 
(Reckoning from Cimabue) with increasing love and ca- 
pacity. Its chief patrons were the wealthy regular clergy. 
Under their auspices painting had been practised in the 
quiet and retirement of the cloister, where, aloof from the 
^ares and turmoils of the world, the artist could abandon 
himself entirely to that enthusiastic devotion to the study 
and production of the beautiful, which In the susceptible 
tnind kindles, even under the most adverse circumstances, 
Co a passion. He felt, likewise, that his art was devoted 
to the service of religion, and this gave it a cfiaracter of 
taacredness in his eyes. His mechanical resources, too, 
Improved as the country continued to advance In science ; 
the chemical pursuits of the monies furnished him with 
flner colours ; and the pn^ress of geometrical and phjrslcal 
discovery did him good sen'ice. But forbearing to dwell 
longer on these general speculations, we are not without 
liopes tiiat such as have it in their power to visit the An- 
dent Exhibition may, by viewing the few specimens it 
ooiitaiii% Id ooone^on with our remarks^ form to ^em- 



salvco oome notion of tbe eharaoter and progreoi of It»« 
Kan art. We confine ourselves entirely to those Ba«o- 
ters of whom there are specimens In the rooms; and wm 
shall best eiSsct our purpose by going over them inaduwr 
Bological order. 

Al«i>xxA Mantioka. — We begin with this artist, be* 
cause, although not the oldejt in the Exbibiticm in poioC 
of time, he is the oldest in point of style. He was boni 
of low parents, in tho Mantuan territory, in 1451 $ a»d 
died in Mantua in 1517. He is said to have studied muok 
in his youth from andentstatues; so muchindeed as to liove^ 
On one occasion, been taunted by a rival, that bis pictures r»t 
presented marble, not flesh. This snecT impelled him to de- 
vote more attention to the attainment of a soft and natursA 
oolourinif. No. 43, the only painting by thh artist i» 
the Exhibition, is by no means one of his best works, bat 
it gives a tolerable notion of his characteristios. His co- 
lours are brilliant, pure, and well arranged^ Thero Is 
no attempt made to give the effect of cloth in the drapery^ 
except in as far as regards the form and odour. Thers 
is some appearance in the figures of their having bee&atiB^ 
died from Mfs ; but their attitudes and tbe expression oC 
eonntenanco are harsh and eiaggeratod ; and there is lilda 
knowledge displayed in the manner of grouping thens^ 
In the whole picture there is nothing ideal, no attempt 
even at a selection of beautiful nature In preference to the 
vulgar forms of every-day existencoi And this Is exactly 
what was to be expected from tbe artist and his time. 
Of all his works, he is said to have regarded with most 
pride one in which he expressed successfully the straining^ 
of a man endeavouring to pull off^ by standing upim it witk 
one leg, a stocking, whidi had stuck fast to the othofc. 
His sympathetic oontemporaHos wlUingly lavisiied tlMir 
admiration upon the same masterpieoew Tiie picture im. 
which this figure oceon, is a 6t John, baptising, and tiip 
hero of the stocking is stripping. In order to participatoiA 
the initiatory rite. 

OiovANNf and OxBTiui BxLUNt were the aons of Ja» 
cobo Bellini, a Venetian painter ; and educated by him l« 
the principles and practiee of his art as far as they were 
then known. Gentiledled, aged 80,ln 1501 ; andiyiovmaiil 
some few years after him in his-90th year. The two hrob 
there were much esteemed in Venice for their portraits 
and ether paintings, and not less for the strength and cooi* 
stanoy of their finatemal affection. Though somewhat 
older than Mantlgna, (who married their sister,) their style 
of painting, to Judge by No. 100, the only specimen of 
their works in the Exhibition, and indeed tbe only one 
we have seen, was much more advanced. Thesnl^oetof 
this picture Is a woman with a cup of poison. Tbe ex* 
presslon Is that of a thorough Venefica. They have the 
start of their brother-in-law In the faithful representatlom 
of nature, but seem to have little more of the high feeling 
of art than he had. The chief interest attaching to these 
artists arises from their having been tlie teaoheraof Giot^ 
gione. 

FxANCKsco Faancia — o native of Bologna ; bom 1450 
—died 1518. He was by occupation a goldsmith, and 
highly distinguished in the ornamental department of fctfa 
art. In the fortieth year of his age he was stimulated^ 
by the reverence he saw paid on all hands to Mantigne, 
to attempt something in painting. In this he sueoeeded 
so well as to obtain immediate reputation and emplo]^ 
ment. No. 83 (a Holy Family) is by this artist. Tbe 
arrangement of the picture is simple, and, afler the ancient 
manner, is all upon a straight line. The colouring, however, 
is chaste and fine, — the countenances natural and beauti- 
ful, with an expression of deep, quiet feeling. There was 
something melancholy in the death of Francia, who^ 1^ 
the account of Vasari, and indeed by tbe sentiment evi- 
dent in all his works, was one of the most gentle mad 
amhUI>le of men. The rising fame of Bafaelle had readwd 
him in Bcdogna, and he conceived so strong aA anxiety 
to see the works of ^is yomig prodigy, that nothing hot 
the infirmities of age prevented him Iron np ^b c ln§ Co 
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Bome for that lole purpose. By means of some common 
frieDds, the two artists entered into a correspondence. In 
151^ RaAirile having finished a painting destined for a 
dkmtA in Befogaa, oommitted It to the firiendly care of 
Franda. Bdt the beanty of the work was so exceeding, 
that the old man stood before ft as one stupified ; and, 
tanoented incessantly by the new views of the capability 
•f his art thus opened up to h|m, and the consciousness 
he ooold nerer hope to realize them, ha shortly after- 
pinod to death. 
We moat now tnm oor eyes southward to Fhnnenoe, 
here die art had already made greater progres s than in 
Hie north of Italy. LxoHAaDo da Vinci was bom in the 
¥)et«ntiiie territory in 1445, and died in France in 1520. 
He waa of noble fkmtly, and enjoyed an excellent educa- 
He was endowed with one of those universal 
which find pleasure, and are successful, in all pur- 
He waa eugineer, architect, sealptor, anatomist, 
■iMlclan, and painter. Withal, there was a firanknen 
Mid hnojmoej In his disposition that conciliated the love 
•f every one. His kindness extended itself even to the 
hrute creation ; for he not unfreqnently purchased the 
hirda hroogbt by the peasantry in cages to the market, 
aolely that he might ei^oy the pleasure of setting tliem at 
IMkrty. He was the first artist who set himself In ear- 
Besft to tha study of anatomy with a view to the improve- 
OKOt af art. He left behind him a work containing 
^■11 J fanvahiahle hints for the painter. In the practice 
•rUs art, he surpassed all his contemporaries in his ma- 
nagement of tlie cfdaroscwro ; and was equalled by Buo- 
naiottl alone in bis knowledge of form and intense power. 
|>onardo, however, like all who excel their predecessors 
is knowledge of mechanical details, was apt to overrate 
their importanee ; and, more briUiant in conoeption than 
ytiassaiint in ejceention, he left many of his finest worlcs 
ttnfinlshed. Not unftequently, too, we find hhn giving 
In to a diildish taste for tricks of art, which had begun to 
JUsplay itaelf in his day. There are three works in the 
Exhibition attributed to this artist — No. 74, a Portrait 
•r Conte Viaoontl ; No. Bl, Virgin and ChUd ; and No. 
14)e,n6hint. Of tlieee, the portrait of VisooUti bears the 
■Mat undeniable -marks of the master's hand. The co- 
louring of the face Is highly and anxiously finished ; the 
hair is inartificially dispoiied, but painted with an elabo- 
Wte care which makes every separate hair appear, yet 
eauai^ any impression that undue attention has 
paid to ao subordinate a matter,— while a gentle 
^ reigns in the dear brown eyes. 
Of Ra&elle, Titian, and others, we shall speak next 
flitarday. 
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LITEBART AND SCIENTIFIC AOCIBTIBS OF 

EDINBURGH. 

»OTAL sociKrr. 

Monday, IBth February, 
Professor Russzll In the Chair. 

^fVeieiil,— The Earl of Strathmore: Lord Glamis; Sir 
William Hamilton ; Professors Duncan and Wallace ; 
I>rB Madagan, Knox, Berth wick, J. Gregory; Mr 
Wood, President of the CoU^e of Surgeons ; Thomas 

Allan, James Skene, Gordon, John Reddic!, Pa* 

trftBh Nelli, Esqra. 

Dr Kaox read No. I. ofaaeriesof papsri, entitled, << Oh- 
aervations illustrating the Laws whieb regulate Herma- 
phroditical Appearances in the Mammalia.*' A letter vras 
afterwards read by the Secretary from the Chevalier Al- 
dinl, rcquesUog the oo-operation of the SooiHy In promo- 
ting the czteotton of the knowledge of his late invention for 
Iha greater security of firemen. The Chevalier's exhibl- 
tkma have engrossted of late too much both of the London 
and Parisian Journals to render it neosssary for ua to aoter 
f^pon tha details of hia prospectus. 



ALBBNB. 
HxB. cheek is red — her eye is bright. 

And, 'mid the festal throng. 
She looks and moves the Queen to-night» 

Of gladness, grace, and song !— 
Ah ! little deeuk that crowd who awfeep 

In fashion's splendour by, 
'Tie sorrow's fever fiins her cheek. 

And fires so bright her eye ! 

How oft, *mid radiant scenes like this^ 

In calm, but blissful mood, 
With him the glory of her heart — 

Her chosen — she has stood ! 
And felt, though thousands were around. 

For her earth held but Ofie; 
An orb within whose light she dwelt. 

As Cynthia in the sun. 

And now — no marvel *mtd the throng 

She moves with hurried pace ; 
He is not there — she Is forgot, — 

Mark well her varying face ; — 
Cad present joy blot out one hour 

The memories of the past ? 
Ah ! Pride may nerve the heart awhile^ 

But Love is lord at last 

Her cheeL is red, her ejre is bright,— 

But, 'mid the festal throug. 
Wild feelings through her boeom gush. 

Of grief and bitter wrong ! 
Her hands across the harp are flung. 

Its tones to joy awaking, — 
Hush ! — there is fever in thy velns,-^ 

Aleene ! thy heart is breaking ! 

As oft the rainbow, ere the storm 

Bursts gloomily on high. 
Spans with its arch of glorious huea 

The quickly darkening sky ; 
So, of^ a radiance o'er the face 

Of fading bloom is shed, — 
The soul's last mournful sunset smile, 

Before its light has fled ! 



GxaTKuo] 
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SONNET. 

From the Sicilian Pastoral Poet, Giovanni A£du 
'* MuntsgnoU intemiU da vaddatL* 

GasBN airy mountains, sloped by shelving plains, 

Cliffs with hoar-moss and gadding thyme o*ergrowA|; 
Clear fiUling waters, bright as silvery veins. 

Mute stagnant marshes, rivers murmuring on, 
Rocks where the Fauns lie hid in ambuscades. 

Smooth sliding currents, crown'd with vocal reeda. 
Sweet flowers, fantastic trees, sequester'd shades, 

Damp caves, wherein the oozing nitre breeds, 
NIght-warbHng birds, that tuna your labour'd song. 

Echo, that hears, and then doth all disclose. 
Vines interlacing the elm leaves among, 

Intricate wild- wood of dark trees and bought, — 
O, bleat retreats ! far from the vulgar throng, 

Rooalve the friend of peace and calm repose ! 
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Rcross within my soul — my mother's smile ! J^jj 

For ever dwell among my holiest thoughts, .„i {^ 

Ye seraph tones, which breathed around my oouch« »ub 
As o'er her child's repose that mother hung. > ii u 

Oh, may these aweet low etraint of piety, • - ^'^ 



MY MOTHER. 



Ml» 



THE BDINBUR6H LITIiRART JOURNAL. 



TheM Christian hymna, whkh on my morning drMms 
Were shed lilce dew upon an opening flower, 
With their rioh harmony of heavenly lore. 
Vim greet my waking hour In Paradise ! 

Lauea. 

LITERARY CHIT-^mAT AND VARIETIES. 



W« bsTS besn IkToured with an esrly copy of Mr M'Diarmld's 
new work, entitied ** Skctcfam from Nature.** It it divided into two 
parti, the first of which contaliw Anecdotes ilhistrstiTe of the HaMts 
of ▼arioui Animals; and the second. Fragments of Scottish Scenery 
and llaniwrs. From Mr M*Diaimid*s well-known and vivid powers 
of description, we anticipate much pleasure from a perusal of this 
work, with a particular account of which we shall presoit our readers 
in our next. 

Thete is preparing for puUication, Memoirs of the late Right Rev. 
Bishop Sandfcnrd, with Extracts from his Diary, Correspondence^ 
and Scrmonsy by ttie Rev* John Sandford, A.M., Vicar of ChilUng- 
ham. 

The anUior of " The Morning and Evening Sacrifice,** " The 
Last Supper,'* and '* Farewdl to Time,** has announced another 
work as in the press, in three volumes, duodecimo, to be entitled 
••The Living Tefnpte.** in which man is eoosldered in his true rela- 
tion to the ordinary ooeupatians and pursuits of life. 

The Rev. Michael RusseU, LL.D., author of •* A Connwrtmi of 
Sacred and Profiuie History,** &c has in the press a small volumeof 
M Dlsooorses on tht Millennium, the Doctrine of Election, Juftiflca> 
Hon by Faith, the Assurance of Faith, and the Freeness of the Gos- 
pel,** dee. he 

A second edition, enlarged and improved, of " Historical Sketdws 
of the Native Irish and their Descendants, illustrative of their Past 
end Present State, with regard to Literature^ Education, and Oral 
lostructioo,** by Chrbtophcr Anderson, b promised next montti. 

Malr's Introduction to Latin Syntax, with Additional Notes, Ex- 
amples in Prosody* and a ooplous Vooabahury, by the Rev. Alexan* 
dcr Stewart, Editor of an improved edition of Conidius Ncpos, he 
is reported to be nearly ready. 

A second series of Stories fhmi the History of Scotland,' by the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, which is intended to complete the work* is 
prq«rlng for puCBcation. 

Mr Cliarles Marsh has been fhr some time engaged in a complete 
Genend History of the East Indies, and hu now made considerable 
progress In the work. 

Perkin Warback, and the Court of Jamea IV. of Scotland, Is an- 
nounced. 

The Rev. Richard Warner has in the press a volnme of Literary 
ReeoQaetions and Biographical Sketdies. 

The PUgrim of the Hebrides, and other Poems, by the author of 
Three Days at KiUamay, Is announced. 

There is preparing for publication a Histwy of the Cbnrdi, fStom 
thtCf**tion to the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century, in 
the nmn of Question and Answer { by the late Alexander Smith Pa- 
terson of Aberdeen, edited by the Rev. James Brewster, minister of 

Craig. 

A new vohnne of Country Stories, by Miai MltHocd* author of 
«' Our Village,** b in the press. 

ThePictureof India— exhibiting in a brief; yet dear and graphic 
manner, the Geograi^y, Topography, History, Natural History* 
Native Papulation* and Produce, of that moat interesting portion of 
itie'Bartht with a particular Aeoount of the European Settlements, 
with tike present state of dte British Territor i e s , and an impartial 
View of ttie India Questioa, with rcfersoee to the impending Diseus. 
alononthe RenewaloftheCharter— with xaanyiVF'^'P'i*^ lustra- 
tloqf .from original designs, U announced. 

An Annual tot the year 1830. entitled The Penelope, has been pub- 
lished at Leipsic. It b edited by Theodore Hdl— a very startling 
name for English cats. 

The second vohmie of Moors*s Lift of Byron b expected to be 
seedy In a few weeks. The first has had a very extensive sale. 

The papers of the Earl of Marchmont, comprising a variety of 
original and unknown Documents, Diaries, &c., illustrative of the 
idgns of Queen Anne, George L, he are in the press. 

EL0CDTioir.~We observe that Mr Roberts b to deliver a rhetori- 
cal Lecture, Ulnatiated with readings and redtatkms, next Saturday. 
Mr Roberts's entertainmento of thb kind are in general judldously 
conducted, and calculated both to amuse and instruct. 

OaoaoB Stbsbt Rmaoino Roomb.— We understand that it b 
llie IntentiOBOf the Proprietor of thb large and commodious eata- 
blishment to add to It a bUliard-room upon a suiUbly elegant scale* 
Tha idaa seems to be a good one, and, if properly managed, may In- 
dtt6e many gentlemen^ avail themselves of thb agreeaUe recreatioo, 
who have loo great a regard for their characters to be aecn in any of 
the eoBimon and IsM icspceCaMa UlUaid-ieooia. 



Thb ExcLnanrsad— The foBowiag curious revdatlon of the et»*- 
racters supposed to be represented in thb work has Just appeared ia 
the Court Journal :—hBdj Tilney— Lady Jersey. Duchess of Her- 
mantoD— PrineessEsterhsisy. Princess Leinsangea— Prineess Uevan. 
Lady Ellersby—Lady Cowper. Lord Tonnerre— Lord TnBamore* 
Mr Leslie Winyard— Honourable H. de Roos. Frank Oai bt a 
Frank Russd. Spencer Newccmbe— Honourable Spenoer Perceval. 
Lord Glenmore— Lord EUenborough. Lady Glenmor^— Lady EUeik- 
borough. Lord Albert d'Esterre— Lord O. L. Gower. Lady Duik* 
melraise— Dowager Dudiess of Leeds. Lady Tenderden— Lady 
TankerviUe. Lady Mardimoot— Lady Hopeion. L(»d Arhogfotd— 
Lord Seflon. Duke of Merdngton— Duke of Wdttngton. Coioaftel 
Temple— Colood Trench. Lady FeuiUemerte— Lady SaUsbnry. 
Lord Gascolgne— Lord Alvanley. Sir William Temple--5ir G* War> 
render. Mr George Foley— Mr George Anson. 

DABlfLBYl OR TBS FlBLD OP THB ClOTB OW GOIJ>.*--ThiS 

production, firom the pen of the author of " Richdieu,** containa* 
among other ably delineated scenes— the celebrated Fldd of the 
aoth of Gold— Description of White-Hall in the Reign of Henry 
VIII.— The Court Fete, Banquet, and Pageantr-The Combat, and 
ddlveranceof FmMb L^Shipwredc of Ledy Coatanee, 4m. 
other historical personagis, we may enuioerate, beddas die two 
nardis of Fnnce and England : The Duke of Buckingham— Gar* 
dind Wobey— Lord Derby— Earl of Devonshire— Duke of Suffiillb— 
Lady Oomtance De Grey— The Earl of Surrey— Lord T. Howard— 
—Lord Aberga'ny— Lord Montague— Sir W. Cecil, he he 

Ambbican Pbbiodical LrTBBATUBB.— America p oss e ss es at pre- 
sent 827 periodlcd pubUcatioos. In 1775 she had only 35 1 and In 
1810, 858. Pennsylvania alone has now 185, and New Voik 161. 
It b also interesting to know that all the Indian tribes have now 
newspapera, and some moie than one. 

Tlbalrfoal Goss^—Tlie KlBg^ Theatre baa bean aayat bat poorty 
at t end ed. ;The prindpd novdties of tlie season are to be the 0001!^ 
nmtd prima donna Lalande, and Lahlacbe, who has been pronoun- 
ced the finest bass singer in Europe.— Nothing new has been d<ring 
at Dniry Lane. In the temporary a b sen ce of Keen,— Uston, FBr- 
ren, and Vestris'are the chief attraedons.— At Covent Garden, Miaa 
Paton, who pbys on die dtemate nights with Miss KemMe, haa 
been drawing Indlflbrent houaes. 8bo rce d va s L.SO per a^ht ; and 
It b said to be the intention of Lord William Lennox to take hie 
wife from die stage es soon as she haa secured for him aa annaal 
ineomeof L.1500 1— thb b very kind in Lord William. FknnyKcin- 
ble has written a song, whldi has been sung at the Harmonists^ So- 
ciety;— the words are pretty.— The French Company at the Bng-' 
llsh Opera House are well attended.— A new pieoe, odled " Van.Die- 
men*s Land,** has been auecessftiay prodneed at the Surrey Tbeatra. 
— Thetragedyof •'Werner" haa been HipeataJ at Brtoiolwith in- 
creaasd success. Macraady and Miss Foote have aim a ppe ared there 
together in «« Virglnlus" and '• Matrimony.**— Home, Miss Smith- 
son, and Miss Dyer, formerly of the Theatre here, arc at present in 
DuUin.!— Braham and Miss Clarke are in Aberdeen— The novdtiea 
thb week at our Theatre, have been the revival of '* Waverley ** and 
" Cbrl,** and the production of a new drama, entitied, *' WOMam 
Shakspeare, orthe Bardof Avont Early Days." In the twoflrstpteoea 
Miis Jarman distinguished harsdf as Flora M*l9or and Clofi ; and 
in the last, whldi b an amndng enough production, and cootaina 
some pretty new scenery, Vandenhoff makes a very respectatde to> 
presenUUve of the Author of " Hamlet** Vaodenhott takes hia 
benefit on Monday, but hb engagement wUI 6t course be renewed, 
that he may perform along with Young.— We have been tnfofmed 
that Mr Wilson, of whose singhig at the last Professiood Conceit 
here weq^e very fkvourably, b to make hb debut upon the stage 
in the opera of '* Masanidlo»'* now in prciiaratkini If thb be thn 
case, we augur wdl of hb success. 

WxiKLT List or PBaFonxAMcis. 
Feh. 13—19. 



Sat. 
Moif. 
Toaa. 
Wan. 

Tnoaa. 
Fai. 



The Wheel qf Fortune, 6f A Roland for an OUarr. 
Waverlep, 4- The Bottle Imp, 
Plaarro, 4 The Maid or the Magpie, 
WitUam Shakepeare, The YouUiful Queen, 4 Fret 

Eaey, 
De,IhUeellke Truth, 4 Cfari, theMaU^MUan. 
Pvutrro, S^ tUA Roy* 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa must Btfll appeal to the patience of severd ot our Correipon- 
ents.— We are reluctantly obliged agdn to poa^»ooe the article by 
Mr Tennant till next week. 

Tlie verses, entitled '*The Destruction of Sodom,**— «'SOQnet 
to the Temple of Jupiter CapttoUnus,**— '• Sonnet** by *' Veritaphis- 
tus,*'— ** The Star** and " Stanaas** by <« P.'*-«nd the lines by '* R. 
W.*' of Qkufov, will not niit ui.— Who b *' Euphxodae V* 
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, ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Cmm^cUd with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 

embdllstied wha a flneportnlt, 

M CHOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of DANIEL 

^' DE FOB, containing a Reriew of hb Writing, and hto Dpi- 
Biffsvfiao a variety of Important Matten, CHU and EocletiaaticaL 
fiy WALTER WILSON, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
Jjoaiaat Hrasr, Chancb, ac Co., St Paul*i Church- Yard. 
WlMn may be had, just publiUied, in S vols. 8to, price tls. 
The HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 
WEALTH, ftora the Earliert Time* to the Deatruction of Jerusa- 
Icoi, A. D. 71. Translated firom the German of John Jahit, D.D. 
Wtii a rontinwatio n to the time of Adrian. By Calviii E. Stow». 

This day is published, 
nrlee Ss. Gd. bound, a new edition of 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

WITH 

WALKER'S PRONUNCIATION 

Of all the difficult or doubtfUl Words. 
Printed by C. CoRRAi.L, for Huhbt, Cuancb, and Co., 65, St 

ftidls Cliiii<di-Yard. 

Tlw twD Standard Dictionaries of the Enclish Lanffuage are those 
of Jofansoa and Walkers the former in all that regards the authority 
mmi apcliiQff of words, the latter as to their pronunciation. The ob* 
jeet ortibe Tolame now oOfcred to the PubHc is to combine in a 
MtaMe fbrai tbeadyantages of both t and to assist in aoqulring the 
csae aad ckganoeof a correct speaker. In the current language of 
c ttjy day. _____________^— 

' SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF PAINTING, 

SCULPTURE, «c ARCHITECTURE. 
THE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 

-■• tSie ACADEMY for the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS Is 
HOW OPEN, at the Rooms of the Aotdemy, f 4, Watbbloo Plaob. 
. By order of the Council. 

' Wk. NICHOLSON, 

Secretary. 

Bdlnbini^ I5th Vth. 1850. ^ 

ELOCUTION. 

•• In moat things, the MANirRm Is as important as tke MAmBt 
VToaspiMk idSaeaMof an angal in bad wobm aad a DiaA«M>- 

AU.a ITTTBBAlfCa, ....... 

gafcoij will hew you twice that can help It*' 

ASSEMBLY ROOMS, GEORGE STREET. 

UNBKB THB TATBOM AOE OF 

Tbe Rlfht Honourable Um Countess of Morton. 

The aSiu Honourable the Countess of Elgin and Kincardine. 

The Rig^t Honourable Lady Ramsay. 

The Right Honourable the Lady Lucy OjuA. 

The R&it Honourable Lady Sinclair of UlbOer. 

The Honourable Mrs Stewart Mackenaie of Seaforlh. 

The Honourable Mrs Sinclair. 

Lady Hope of Pinkie. 

Lady Keith of Ravelston. 

Mrs Oswald of Dnnnikier. 

MR ROBERTS respectfully announces, that on 

•*"- SATURDAY, the rjQi February, 1830, he wiU have the 
lusnoor to deUver, under the above distinguished patronage, in the 
Amembly Rooms, George Street, 

A MORNING RHETORICAL LECTURE, 

AND 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PART L 
LECTURE. 
Bil]iGelert,orttieOtsveof Gelert, fP'Tf^* 

TheWellofStKeyne ?«f^- 

CttUine befiife the Senate, . . . • Croty, 

^^ PART IL 

Mary, .....••HiG* BdL 
M'Tntoiem*s Method of Teadiing the 

OdntoOod! . . ',*^'' • Otrahmmn. 

PART IIL 
AMe Mi$eeaanif. 

Lord William, ^*^*y' 

Four Byes II! ...... speaker. 

ADMISSION TICKETS, 5s. each, tobehad of Mesws WnvTBand 
Co., and of Mr AKnaaaoic. Booksellers, Oeoge S»re^»of Mr 
MiIlbb and Mr Bijickwood. Booksellers, Pjjn««'« S^^Uff 
the Music Shops s of Mr Johk Andbbbon, jun., Bookseller, North 
BiMcat and of Mr Robbbtb. 61, Hanover Street.^ 

Doors open at One— oommenoe at Two precisely. 

Mr ROBERTS continues to ce«?h Elocution, in aU its depart- 

msnts. whether intended for Private or PubUc PracUce.— Ho is par- 

titeteiy earefkil to impart a pure English PronuncUtion. and under- 

taumtbartmovalUKomkLtkn^onX impedimtnU vid wgrac^ 



The Moskal BtttdMr, 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^In^voETportSvo, 

DBVEREUX. 

By the'Anthor of " PstHAM.* and '* The DraowjrBi).** 
'< The Novel before us Is truly a great woriu'*— Ll/erofy Qmutit. 
** For the informaticm of those who have not yet had an opportu* 
nlty of perusing the book, we subjoin the names of a few ofoie In- 
teresting chsracters who figure in iU pages, vis.— Lord Bc^ogbroke 
(thrcMighout the work)— Swift— Pcme— Addison— S t e el e CcAaatA Cto> 
land (the supposed oHginal of Will Honeycomb)— Beau Fielding (the 
Orlando of the SpectatOT) — Colley Cibber— Sir Godfivy KosUcr— 
Richard Cromwell— The Duke of Wharton— Lady M. W. Montague 
—'Duchess of Marlborough— Regent of France— Anthony Count Ha- 
milton—The Duchess ofOrleans- MadamedeMalntenoo— The Caur 
Peter the Great— The Duke de St Simon,", dee. ftc— AfomM^ 
JifumaL 

Hknby CoLBURNand Ricbabo Bbntlby, London t ands(ddb^ 
Bb ll and BBAPruxB, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. . 

In two volumes small 8vo, with Portrait, 
Dedicated by Gracious Permission to his Majesty, 

RANDOM RECORDS. 

By GEORGE COLMAN the Younoer. 
Among the numerous distingubhed persons that figure in this workr 
wni be found— George III. —The Margravine of Anspaeh— The lato 
Duke of York-^ohn Shefltold, Duke of Budiingham— Lord North 
—Marquis of Wellesley— The late Lord George Gordon— Ducheaa' 
of Kingston— Lord Erskine— Lord Kdlie— Sir Thomas Mills- 
Lord Colchester (afterwards Speaker of the House of Commons)-.* 
William Pulteney, Earl of Bath— Captain Phippa (afterwards Lord 
Molgrave)— The UUe Sir Watkin Williams Wynne— Sir Joseph Bank* 
—Sir Charles Turner— R. B. Sheridan-aekyll— Vincent Bourne— 
Dr Johnson— Gibbon— DriGokUmith—Boswell— Caleb Whitefoord— 
Drs Busby, Fountain, Smith, Vincent, &c<— Oanrick, Foote, Pow- 
ell, Henderson, Miss Farren, John Fafaner, Charles BannlMar, 
Parsons, Bensley, fte. dee. 

Hbnbv CoLBUBir and Ricbabd Bbmtlbt, London $ and sold by 
Bbll A BBAPFinrB, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

In small octavo, neatly bound. Vol. I. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

THE FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY, or Engw 

fish Translations of the most cdebrated Greek and Latin HIsto- 
iIbbs, Poets, and Orators. Edited by A. J. Valpt, A.M. 

Vol. I., contains LELANDS TRANSLATION 

of the ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES, with Notes and Improve- 
ments. 

Vol. II., containing the Conclu0i<m of DEMOS- 

THENES, and the whole of SALLUST, Is also ready for pubMea- 
tlon, embellished with two flnely^engraved steel plates of Oemoa- 
ttienesand Sallust. 

Vol. HL, VIRGIL'S ECLOGUES, by Archdea- 

con Wrangham. 

GEORGICS, by Mr Sotheby. 

^NEID, by Drjrden. 

Vol. IV., PINDAR, a New Translation, by ^ 

Rev. Mr Wheelwright, Prebendary of Lincoln. 

Hbhbt Coi«bubn and Ricbabo Bbntlbt, London t and Mid by 
Bbll and BaAnruTB, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

Dedkated, by PermUeion, to the Honourable Mte JmgMttus Le^ps* 

This day is published. 
In one volume large Itmo, mioe 9a. 

RINGSTEAD ABBEY, or THE STRANGER'S 

^ GRAVE; with othbb Tax.B8. By Mis Sabgant, Aathor 
of *' The Life of Cranmer," drc &c 
London: Hubst, Chajtcb, Je Ca, 65^ St Paul's Churdk-Yard. 

Where may be had, lately puMlshed, by the same Audior, in odb 

volume ISmo, price Gs. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 

Dedicated, by Permission, to the Hon. the Bast India 

Cmnpauy. 

Thb day b published. 

In f vols. 8VO, nrice t4sM with Platca, 

TVARRATIVE and SUCCESSFUL RESULT of 

*** a VOYAGE to the SOUTH SEAS. Performed by Order of the 
GOVERNMENT of BRITISH INDIA, to asoertate the ACTUAL 
FATE of LA PEROUSB*S EXPEDITION. By the Chevalier 
Capt. P. DiLLOB. - 

London: Hubbt, Chaxcb, and Co. 65, 8tPaal*sChurGh>Yara. 

'. This day is published, ' 

In one thick vol. pdst 8vo, price In., with a beautilVil Frootinlece. 

THE POETICAL ALBUM, and REGISTER of 

-"- MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Sbcozto Sbbixs. EdUcd 
by AjkAKic A. Watt8. Esq. 

•* See, I have cull'd the flowers that promised best. 
And where not sure— nerplex'd, but pleased— I gueis*d 
At such as ceem'd the Isiriest."— Btboit. 
London : Hubst, Chamcb, & Ca. 65, St Paul's Church-Yard. 
Where may be had, lately published, price ISs. the First Series of . 
THE POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER of 
MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by Altaic A. Wattb, 
Esq. In one thick volume post 8vo, with a beautiful Frontispiece 

byWiniams. ... _^ . 

This volume win be found to contain a very large proportion of 
the most beautify Fugitive Poetry that has appeared during the last 
ten yean, including upwards of 30O poems, for the most psirt inedit* 
ed. of Byron, Moore, Campbell, Wilson, Wordsworth, Rogers, 
Coleridge, L. E. L., Bowles, Shelley, Mrs Hemans, Miss BaiUie, 
BarrfCornwiril. Moir, Mootgpioflry, Qv^, Hocnoe Smith, Alark 
A. Wattf# 4c JKC Jlc i 
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LODGE'S 
PORTRAITS AND BfEMOIRS 

MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES 

OF 

BRITISH fflSTORY. 

f^ 73lr«tf eompUte SrU qf Plates kavkif been enttrefy exhanuted in 
iuppfyktg the exttiuhre aiui increasimg opplieatHms for ike cheap 
gdiUom <7 ihi$ pepmiar IVork. a Fomrik Set Mat been prepared^ 
whkM iM nam in etmne of ptAticaUon in Monthly Nitmbert. and 
deUvfred wiik the Ma/naUnet and BevkwM, bjf every Bookseller 
and Nmmmon te the Kingdom. 

A Biographical Catalogke and Proep-etm ttf TWO HUNDRED of 
the Portraits and Memnirs to be contained in this Wark^ may be 
obtained (free of ezprnai*) fivm every Book and PritdseUer in 
the Kingdom ; to whom they have bf^en sent for presentation to 
persons desiring to acquaint themselves with the plan of the Work, 
or to subscribe fbr H» 

IhinS COLLECTION of niustrious Englbh Por- 

tnuu and Btofniphy, oompiiM* the History of the Country in 
llemoifs of the mow Illuitrioiu Enffliah NobUity and ffrcftt Offloen 
of State, lirom the eerlieft iotroduction of Porimit PaTnanx to the 
wmcnt time. The aublecti are selected from the hWthe»t authorities 
b the land, the migfnat Pietores taaing preserved in the Galleries of 
his Mi^csty and of the NoMlity. (deacenriaots of the distinguished per* 
eons represeMted*) or in the PuWIe Colleetions, and are painttd by 
Holbein. Rubens. Vandyke. Lely. Rneller. Reynolds, and othat 
nest Masters. The PortnUU and Memoirs already pubUshed are 
those of Lord Nelson and Earl St Vincent, both firom his M^csty s 
Collection; Sir Philip Sidney, flrom the Duke of B«Hirord*a Gallery i 
#aecn Ann Bnllen. htjak the Barl of Warwick's t Archbishop Crmo- 
mer. from the British Museum ; Catdinal Wolsey, from Oxford f 
dneen Jane Seymour, f^om the Duke of Bedford's t Wentworth, 
Kail of Straflbrd. from the Karl of Egremoors t Sir Walter Raleigh t 
liordBurfhl^; Queen Elisftbeths Sir Franct* Drake i Lsdy Jane 
Qrey i Dadlcy. Ban of Lelcetteri the Earl of Essex, ^te. Ace dtc. 

Sir Walter Scott has obserred. in wiiUnc of this work. ** This 
valuable and extended Series of the Portraiu of the Illustrious Dead 
Itfiirdi to every private centleman, at a moderate expense, the lnte> 
tttl attached to a large Gallery of British Portraits, on a plan more 
tetensive than any collection whidi exists, and at the same time the 
•ssence of a curious library of historical, biofraphioal, and antiqua- 
rian worka.**— Srlf ac< t^fa Letter from atr Walter Scolt^See Pros- 



<* Larffdy as we have been tempted to speak of the graphic part of 
these volumes, we do not hesitate to say. that even were the engra- 
Tingi abssot. they would form a most valuable addition to the Bng- 
llsh library. This stroog langusge we use detibenuely."— ^uaWtfrfjf 
Bevlew, 



PLAN OF PUBUCATION. 
^ Thif work was originaUy pubUshed upon a scale exceeding two 
tumdrsd guineas hi price ; an expense so large for a single work, as 
to pcecluoie it from the po«se«»ioQ of all but the inheritors of princely 
Ibitunes. The high character it acquired, and the very general ex* 
vresslon of rwret at its removal beyond the attainment of the miMie, 
(aduced the PrqpHetors to republish it in a smaller form, to aomit of 
a wider dissemination of the Work, which had obtained universal 
ikvour. The success of the undertaking equalled the endeavour to 
neritlt. for the patronage which attended this republication was 
wholly without precedent, and one edition has fbllowed another in a 
inecessioQ so rapid, as at thnes to have suspended the means of sup> 
plying the demand until new Plates could be engmved. To keep 
paee, therefore, with the stilf inereasing patronage of the public, an- 
•ther entirely fresh set of Plates has betni commcncel, with the same 
attention to excelleoce of ocecutlon, and the work Is now republish' 
liuf In the same popular manner of Monthlv Numbers, at a price 
•carcdy exceeding that of the Magazines and Reviews, in order to 
rendec It aooeasibK to every dass of purchasers, and thus to intro- 
duce it, at the charge of a few shillings monthly, to the shelves of 
every well-fumiHhed book-case in the kii^d(Kn. 

Bach Number e >atalns three highly.flni^hed Portndts. with eor- 
t aspopdiag Maaoira. to Imperial 8vo. price 7s. 0d. i or with Fioof 
Impressions of the Plates upon India Paper, royal ito sise, 15s. 

7^ Publishers have Just commenced a republication of the 
entire Work, beginning with No, I, oontainiiig the Portrads cmd 
MemoJi't of 

Sm PHILIP SIDNEY. 

QUEEN ANN SULLEN. 

ARCHBCSUOP CRANMER. 

BpedroeM may be inspected at the Publisher's, and at every Book- 
pier's in the kingdom. 

London : Harding and Lxpard. Pall-Mall East. 

Country Bo(ritseUers desiring the agency of thb work, are feqneit- 
ed to appiy tn the Publishers nee of expense ; and if any difficulty 
be experienced in otxaining Catalogues and Prospectuses through 
their respective London Agents, the Country Trade are requestet) to 
write direct to the Pu Ushers, suting the case, and channel through 
whidi applications may have been previously made 

DAY AND MARTIN'S BLACKING. 
npHIS inestimable Composition, with half the 

usual labour. prodOct* a most britUant /et BlaA. ftiUy equal 
to tiie highest Japan Varnish, aflbrds peculiar nouriahmeat to the 
leather— will not soil ttie finest linen—is perfectly fltee from any 
impteaaaat smell-4ma wfll reteln Its virtoes in any dimate. 

Sold Wholesale at the Manufactory. 97. High Uolborn, and Beta! 
tturoughout the Klagdoin, in BoCtl«s» Pois^ and Tin Boiesi at 64. 
la. and la. 6d. tech. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 88. 

PttfaUshad by Joflw MtmiuT. Albaoeile Stiea^ LMdont mA, 8oM 
by QI.Z.TSR end Boto. Edinburgh. 



Completo In 4 Ttris. 8vo. 
With iVntmit and engraved Fa»sin»ile of Ae < 
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I iWtmit and engraved Fa»sin»ile of Ae oriflBal Dedantli 
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BfEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OP 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Late President of the United States. 
Edited by THOMAS JEFFERSOIV RANDOLPH. 

** A work of extraordinary Interest-a work Ml ol acute ob sem a * 
tion and of the materials of political knowledge. Mr Jcflbrson, It It 
well known, wm a man of great shrewdness and hnpertarbeble tem- 
per, and as Minister at Paris, for several years before and durii« ciM 
French Revolution, he enjoved opportonitles of studying the eharae* 
ters of public men, and the influence which particular tempers haT0 
excrdacd upon^ the destinies of their country, such as no other man 
perhapa could avail himself of, before or stncei"— StoMfaml. 

*' These volumes must be read with intense interest. They teem 
with profound phlloeophv. They edll form the code of ftitore le- 
gislators. They are wormy of tiaosmittiiM a great Baxne to iaunor- 
taMty."^^/&u. 

Hawmv CoLMtmn and Ricvakd Bainxar, London ; and ^Id by 
BaLL A BRAProra, No. 6. Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

USEFUL AND ELEGANT PRESENT. 

In 8 vols, post 8vo. neatlybouDd, S4s. 

TALES OF TOE CLASSICS. A New Deli- 
aaATtov of the Moer Popoi,aa FABitaa. Lsoaxoe. and 
ALLBOoaiaa oommeroorated in the Works of Pokts, PAiNTBRa« 
and ScuLPToaa, Sclrctbd and Wbittkiv by a Lady, for the 
Amusement and lastruetioa of her own DAcvaraikB. 

** This wnrk Is admirably adapted to the Drawing. Room, and to 
the higher classes of every seminary.'*— Gottrf JournaL 
*• Parents and Teachers are largely Indebted to the Lady who im» 

C educed thb work, weeded of all pruriences, and admirably e^km^ 
ted to engage the attmtkm while It unfolds the beauties of eeriy ■* 
terature. and original imaginings.*'— U/rrary Qaaette. 

Hbmby CoLBtTBit and Ricbabo Baari^aT. London t and Baxx 
BBAprtJta, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

MAW EDITION OF THERNCYCLOPADIA 

BRITANNfCA. 

On the 31st of March. 1830, wIU be published, 

PART FIRST, 

Price SiBShilHngi^ of anew, greatly Impn^ed, and etieapBditioa 

of the 

RNCYCLOPiEDIA BRITANNICA, being the 

SEVENTH, including the recent Supplement to that Work : 
with Pf elf mi nary Dissertations on the Hlstoty ofthe Sciencea. By 
the late Profes«ors STEWART and PLAVFAIR. and by the Riakt 
Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH and Professor LESLIE. Illus. 
trated with a new set of Engravhif^ on Steel. To be pubUsli^ fai 
Monthly Parts, and completed In Twenty Vi^OMa quarter 
Edited by Professor NAPIER. 

MODS AND TERMS OF TUBI 1CATI01C. 

L Byangmenting the contents of the page, but wHhont decree- 
sing the site of the type, the work, while much improved in appear- 
ance, will be comprised, notwithstanding the great extenrion of its 
matter, in Twentv Quarto Volumes, handsomely printed on paper 
of a superior quality, twenty volumes of the present being nearly 
equal to twenty-four of the former EdiUons. Bsch volume will con- 
sist of 800 pases, containing'a m«di greater quantity of matter than 
any similar publlcatioa ; and the Proprietors hold themselves dis- 
tinctly pledged to the Public, that the work shall not, on any ac- 
count, exceed Twenty-One Volumes; their present confidept bellefl 
at the Mme time, bemg that it will be completed in Twenty. 

il. The publication will proceed in Monthly Parts, of which Six 
form a vobime ; «ich pari thus averaging above 133 pages. The 
First Part will be pubhshed on the 31st of March 183a As Um print- 
ing of the whole will be finished long before |he expiration of the 
period required for issuing the snccMslve Monthly Parts, the Sub- 
scribers will have the option, at the dose of that operation, of com- 
pleting at once their copies of the work, or of abiding by the publica- 
tion in Parts till the end of the Series. 
III. "Each Pait win be sold Ibr Six ShilHngs. thtia making tb^ 

8 rice of a quarto volume, t»f 800 aetple pages, only Thirty-six ShB- 
ngs^a price very cotuidcfcebiy lower than that of any similar pub- 
licstlnn of the dav } and whieh, when the quantity of Matter in cadi 
volume, the quality of Paner and Printii^, .the Aumerous Bagr^ 
vines, end the ability of the Articles, are taken into account, muat 
be altowed to place the work in a highly advaotsgeous potot of view. 
Considering its Exeeutioo. and. Extent, it wiU, indeed^ present the 
cheapest Digest of Human. Knowledge that has yet appeared in Bri- 
tain, in the convenient form of a Dictionary. 

Printed for Adam ^lacb, Edinburgh'; Si^pkin & MabshalL. 
London I John Cumminq. Dublin} and to |^ had of all the Book- 
sdlers. 



Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietor?, every Satarday Moraine, 
by CONSTABLE & CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE i 

Sold also by Robbbtbon dc AtKiNsoN, OUsgoWt W. CimBry 
jun. be Co., Dublin} Huaar. Cbawcb, A Co.. Londoat and, by 
aU Newsmen, Posttaaaters, Bad Clerks of the Road, thzouahoat 
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7%€ Sklary of Chivaby tmd Ae Crusades, By the Rev. 
Heniy Stebbing, M.A. In2 volti. Constable's Mis. 
ctXimaj, Tols. 50, 51. 

No betCo' proof can exist of tbe union of sagacity and 
g ate^is e whlcfar'distinguisbed the late Mr Constable than 
^e Cut, that the plan of this Miscellany, one of his lap- 
tiBft aperalatioiM, has since been acted upon in all quiir- 
fters with complete success. Nothing meets our eye but 
Family Libraries classical, historical, philosophiciU, gao- 
paphical — " neat, trimly drest,** in fascinating covers of 
brown, yellow, or pea-green. We have two 
however, lor preferring the Miscellany to any of 
ifti bt«thren : First, That it has an undoubted daim to 
the r«Bk of primogeniture, with its correspomUng privi- 
leges ;— and seeondly, that it is truly a Miaeellany — nei- 
ther exdusively scientific, nor historica], nor efawsical — 
bnt Uending all su^eele — erighiai writing and transU- 
taon, travels, biogr^y,hls f j, ^ quioguid ojpmi homines^** 
in short ; and all arranged a»d eombiiBed, upon the 
wh«Ie, with singular good taste and jud^nsnt. Perhaps 
the selection of some of the earlier numbers ittight have 
beeo improved ; but since the duty of Editor devolved on 
Mr Aitfesn, we should be at a loss to suggest any improve* 
■MBt in the principle of sdeetion on which it is conducts 
ed. The public indeed, have a guarantee for the good 
twtaand jodgment with which this task is likely to be 
«^irf^t«^ in the " Cabinet** of this gentleman— unq^es- 
titmklj th^ best collecH^ of mbeallanfous pieotfs in 
praae and verse with which we «• aeqinintwl — and we 
njefee to s^ from the list of forthcoming publications an- 
n—need in the Miscellany, that the spirit and industry 
which the Editor has hitherto displayed is not on the de- 
eiine. The " Life of Khig James the First,'* by Mr 
Chambers, will» we trust, prove as amnshig and snooess- 
ijd aa tbepmvious Histories of the Rebellions— works for 
which we have occasion to know the w ads rs of the Mis- 
caUany are indebted to the suggestions and advice of Mr 
AHken.* 

The present volomas, we think, are likely to be popu- 
larv and deservedly so. They are not leaded with useless 
atfis-ennes, though they are obviously the resnlt of no in- 
eooeidsvaUb nading ^r4hey are not absurdlf eukgSstic 
nor written in that villainously affected style, which dis- 
ilgnree MiU*s History of Chivalry ; but tettperate and 
philooophieal, yet not without a khidly glow of hnaglna* 
tien, and a styie which, though betraying marks of haste, 
la animated and graphicaL 

From the eooaideration of Chivalry itself, ito use, pro- 
greai, diaraeter, and infloenoe, the tmndtlon is natural 
to the Crniadf, which wen but the emnnatk>n 
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of the same spirit concentrated in one channel, and pour- 
ed in the direction of the East, instead of being allowed 
to wander at will and dissipate itself among the scattered 
provinces of Europe. Accordingly, the greater part of 
Mr Stebbing*s work is devoted to a sketch of these vmrs, 
the strangest perhaps, in the history of the human mind ; 
and though unquestionably by no means free from the 
admixture of baser motives, yet, on the whole, origina- 
ting in, and supported more completely by, feding and 
principle, than any other contests which history records. 

Ckivahy, in its modem meaning, is a term applied to 
a peculiar system of manners and opinions, which had its 
origin during the middle ages, and extended Its influence 
over the greater part of Europe. It expresses the parti- 
cular creed, with regard to morals and the relations of 
soeiety, of which the order of knighthood, conferred by 
formal ceremonies, was the external sign. It Is, there- 
fore, to be considered as dlettnet from feudalism. It was 
a system, as it were, within the feudal system, — a code of 
moral equity, arising out of the peculiar consequences of 
the feudal government, coinciding with its spirit in its 
great leading outlines, while it controlled its operation 
iipon society, and reconciling, though imperfectly, its ha- 
- bits of warikre with that security to property, and that 
fffstection trmn. oppressite, which seem essential to the 
existence of every community. 

Periiaps no system has ever spread nMre widely, or 
exercised a stronger influeoee over hmnnn opinion, than 
Chivalry ; and yet none has left fewer traces of its pro- 
gress from infancy to maturity. The scattered elements 
Amm whiih its institutions were ft^med, are indeed oc- 
casionsUy to be found both in the early records of the 
Gsthic tribes, and in the classic anthers of Greece and 
Rome. The spirit of frate rn ity and clanship which con- 
nected the body of knighthood, finds a parallel in the The- 
ban Legion of Xenophon as well as the Sagas of Scandi- 
navia ; the preparatory course of discipline and reverential 
obedience which it exacted, is shadowed out in the cus- 
toms quoted by Athemeus,* in his treatise on the Man- 
nen of the Celts ; the practice of admitting candidates 
into the Order of Knighthood at a certain period, and 
evM the peculiar ceremonies on that occasion, correspond 
with the custom of the German tribes on the admission 
of thair young men into the military profession ;f the 
devotion and religious veneration with which it regarded 
women, was a distingnished feature in the character of 
the nordNm nations, even during the days of Tacitos ;^ 
the singular and sometimes ludicrous vows whidi it en- 
couraged, ore to be traced both in the Scriptures and in 
the historians of Greece and Rome ; the principle of 
Knight Errantry appean in the labours of Hercules, of 
Thcnean, and Peraeus ; the joust and tournament are but 
the games of antiquity, modelled to suit another climate 
and other manners ; the system of judicial comlmt ap- 
pears to have l»een known to the G^ermans in the days of 
Augustus,} and forms part of the Bnrgundlan code of 
the sixth century; II in short, there is scarcely a feature 

• AtheoKUS, lib. Iv. c. 36. f Tadt. Genn. c. 13. 

t Tacit Gem. 1. 18, c 19, HUt. Ub. ir. c 18. 

i y^dtn Ftteit. I Leg. Qundebsl, a.d. 501. 
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which has been considered distinctive of Chiyalry of which 
traces are not to be found either among the classical or 
the Bortbertt ntttona. It was in their combiiiatito done 
that Chivalry ooiild be considered as an orifinal institii-' 
tion. By the union of virtues of different kinds, each 
acquired a higher lustre ; humility and obedlenoe appeared 
more dignified when united to strength and valour ; scr«- 
pulous honour, and undeviating veracity, were doubly ho- 
noured in those who were bound to performance by no 
stronger obligation than that of oonscience and opinion ; 
and valour itself, the point in which Chivalry may be 
said to have added least to the ages which preceded it, 
derived a nobler character fx'om the objects to which it 
was now applied, and its union with the softer Tlrtuas of 
mildness, temperance, and chastity. 

It is true, however, that this general theoretical out- 
line of the chivalrous character, imposing as it appears, 
was disfigured by practical defects and absurdities kiaepara- 
ble from a period of limited knowledge and unbounded 
superstition ; that the religion of the knight was seldom 
unmingled with bigotry, and always alloyed by dq^rading 
superstition ; that the valour which in Uieory was to be 
applied only to the defence of his country, his sovereign, 
his lady, or his brother in arms, was too often dissipated 
in absurd and meaningless encounters ; and that, even in 
the purest period of chivalry, no intelligible line of dis- 
tinction appears ever to have been drawn between licen- 
tiousness and love. 

We differ from Mr Stebbing in his supposition, that 
Chivalry acquired its peculiar devotional character so early 
as the reign of Cliarlemagnf. On the contrary, however 
intimate may have been the relations which subsisted be- 
tween the Emperor and the church, we do not see the 
least traces of this character in any of the ceremonials of 
Chivalry during his reign. Th^ earliest notice, from which 
we can infer thsit the military character of the institution 
had become combined with the religious, is in the tenth 
century. 

Ingulph* obeerves, that among the Anglo-Saxons at 
that time. It vras customary for the candidate, who d»^ 
sired to be admitted among the miUteSf to confess his sins 
to the blihop, and to pass the night in the church in prayer 
and mortification* before his sword was blessed by the 
priest. The knight, after his admission, received the sa- 
crament. In the eleventh century, the religious charao- 
ter of the institution was still more deddedly fixed, by an 
ecdesiastioal decree of the Council of Clement, ordaining 
all persons of noble birth, on attaining the age of twelve, 
to take a solemn oath before the bishop of the diocese to 
defend the oppressed, the widow, and this orphan,— to pro- 
tect the traveller, and to check oppression and tyranny. 
The candidate for knighthood was now taught to oonsider 
himsdf, in the first place, as the defender of the church ; 
he watched his arms on hallowed ground ; he assumed 
the white robes of the neophytes ; vigils, fksts, and con- 
fiBssions, prepared him for the rite in which he was to par- 
ticipate ; his godfathers became sponsors for him in knight- 
hood, as they had done at his baptism ; the weapons with 
whidi he was invested were blessed by the priest, and 
the knight bound himself, by the oath of Chivalry, to de- 
fend the rights of the holy church, to respect religious 
persons and institutions, and to obey the precepts of the 

GospeLf 

In our estimate of the influence of the religious charac- 
ter thus impressed on Chivalry, we are very much at one 
with Mr Stebbing. The religion thus connected with 
the spirit of Chivalry, exercised a strong, though not al- 
ways an amiable, influence on the knightly character* If 
it animated his patriotism and self-devotion, it created a 
determined spirit of bigotry and intolerance, taught man 
to consider infidels and heretics as vessels oif wrath, de- 



voted to destruction, and paved the way for the extrava- 
gances of the Crusades. To slay an infidel was, in Itself^ 
a positive Tlrtui^ which, hi the mltldle tigm, was allowed 
U> c u i Ui tertalattee a positive vtoe ; and thus the knight 
was enabled to indulge In an extreme laxity in the moral 
duties of religion, by submitting to the gentle penance of 
destroying a few supemumovry Jews, Turks, infidels, or 
heretics. Even the virtues inculcated on the knight^ 
were allowed to be in abeyance In the case of an infidel. 
Generosity and courtesy, mercy, and even fair dealing, he 
had no right to expect. ** If an infidel,*' says St Louis, 
a great authority, " impngn the doctrines of the Christian 
(aith before a churchman, he should reply to him by argu- 
ment ; but a knight should render no other reason to the 
Infidd, than six inches of his fidchion thrust Into his ac- 
cursed boweLs.** Even the ladles ran some risk, if they 
laboured under the £stal stain of heresy. Sir Bevis of 
Hampton dedinea * the invitation of the PkinceasJoslasf^ 
whom he terms " an heathen hound,** and absolutely re* 
fuses to hold any communication with her» tiU appeased 
by her offiBr,— 

" My fUse gods I will forsake. 

And Christendom^ for thy love, take.** 

The religion of the knight, as It was generally founded, 
not on reasoning, but education and habit, was necessarily 
debased by soperstltion ; and If the common oceupatioiia 
of life acquired a higher and more elevated character, from 
their connexion with religion, there Is reason to believe 
that religion itself lost much of its spiritual and solemn 
impressions, by being perpetoaDy blended with the aflisirs 
of common life. God and the saints held a divided em- 
pire with the eyes of the ladles, and the knight appealed 
to each. In turn, with the same confidence and devotioa. 
The names of the saints formed the watchword of parti- 
cular champions. St Michael, St Geoi^ and St James, 
all of whom tradition had Invested with the order of 
knighthood, were in peculiar request. Tournaments were 
proclaimed in honour of the Virgin Mary, and, indeed, 
the knights never seem to have considered her In any light 
very different from that In which they viewed their mis- 
tresses. At a tournament held at Valladdid, In the yeak* 
1428, the King of Castile was accompanied by twelve 
knights, who personated the twdve Apostles.f Even the 
patriarchs and remarkable personages of Scripture were 
invested with the attributes of knighthood, by the same 
wlde-epreadlng extravagance which placed Alexander the 
Great at the head of a court of Macedonian Fftladlns, 
similar to that of Charlemagne,^ and represented Jason 
as distinguishing himself at a tournament, given In honour 
of the i^misslon of Prinoe Hercules into the order of 
knighthood. $ In the Visions of Pierce Plowman, a pass- 
age occurs, which shows how completely Chivalry had be- 
come incorporated with the whole opinions and habits of 
thinking at that period ; f»r the poet, describing the em- 
cifixion, and speaking of the person who pierced our S»- 
viour*s side, calls him a hUght, who came forth apetar in 
handy andjouat&i with Jeaus ; and afterwards, for the base 
act of wounding a dead body, he is pronounced a craven 
and recreant knight. When such revolting absurdities 
characterised the religious belief of the day. It is difficult 
to conceive that the sulject of religion could exercise over 
the minds of its votaries that solemn and awful effect, 
which, in a purer form, it was calculated to produoe, or 
to doubt that the union of the rdlgious with the military 
character, however plausible in theory, had led to the most 
absurd and Impious consequences In practice. 

But leaving the f^lng of devotion, we oome now to* 
another strong Ingredient in the character of the knight ; 
—his devotion to the fair sex, and, in particular, to the 
lady whom he selected as the chief object of his affections. 



« p. Slf. 
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Thi% ftt Siog tit pwnHsr ntp60t for womeiiy wn oortsfnlj 
&tij bi^taifld, not CTCAtod, hj the institotloiw of Chi- 
valrf. The eqmlity ef the sexes, unknown amonf the 
Oredti and Bonwnsi was reeo^nlsed amidst the drmrj 
wiUa and forests of the Cfmbrl and ^e Tentones. There 
Ihe wooMn, insteadof heing die slaves ef men, were thefa* 
Mends snd their adviMrs. Thej were Intrusted witfa 
emhasstee and goremmenta ; * theyhdddielrpfaieelnthe 
eswncn and tiie field ; tiiey mingled in battle with their 
hwhande, tfieir brothers, and their paraits,f and |ire- 
scrred a noble Independence of character, unknown to tiie 
> mala sodetj of Atliens or Rome. The .strict rules of 
Aastit]rf so early Inculcated upon tiie youth of both sexes 
bytbe lawsof the Gothic tribes ; } thedlAdence and respect, 
Ae patient aarfdnity alld anxiety, with which the lorer pro- 
ssentee hit suit, where his mistress possessss the power of 
chfliee and r ejeothm — theee ndght be reduced to system 
tod mla by dte lastitntions of Chtralry, but they existed 
laof before in tiie character of die Nordiem tribes. They 
wcre^ und ou btedly, in harmony frith the character of an 
I na tltuti on so enthusiastic and romantic as that of Chi- 
valry, and accordingly, in that system, a Tery marked and 
prominent place was assigned to them. 

The defence and protection of the fidr sex In genend, 
hnatdf of oonrse, part of the obligations of the knight In 
hb TOW of Chivalry. But this was not enough. The 
kn%lit was obliged, In order to complete his qualifications, 
la adeet some Individual fair one, to whom his more espe- 
dal r e t er e ime and affection was to be devoted. Don 
Quixote, a grsat authority In these matters, was q[uite 
aware diat the choice of a mistreoB was aa neceesary a pre- 
Ifanlnary to his expedition, aa his steed and his arms. She 
was to be tile polar star, to which his thoughts were to 
he dh e eted amidst all the chequered scenes of his knightly 
Even her caprices were to be held sacred. Her 
law ; and whatever enterprise of difficulty she 
might Impose upon the hapless knight, who was honoured 
wHb her fevour, he was bound to peribrm. The dialogue 
between the Dame dee belles Consines 'and Jean de 
flalntr^$ quoted by Sir Walter Scott and Ifr Milk, and 
whidi has every appearance of being a transcript ft'om real 
Bfe, proves that every knight was compelled to be In love 
on system ; while it illustrates pretty fully, what we diaU 
filtarwards have occasion to advert to, the very accommo- 
dating prindpleaof gallantry whldi regnlated the oondoet 
•f the fUr sex towards thehr lovers. 

The love vriilch.was thus Inoolcated by rule, wm, of 
eoorse, not Intended to be confined to the breast of the 
knight. It was not of that modest and retiring diarao- 
ter which shuns the dbeervatlon of strangers, and, to use 
the fine expression of an old Fiddler, '' resembles the sap 
which gives life and rigour to the tree, yet is seen by 
none."! It was intended to be proddmed on the house- 
tops, and to be paraded in tiie glare and sunshine of tilts 
and tournaments. And henee, there is strong reason to 
aospeet that it was In many cases a oonventiond and feo- 
HtlMi AsUng, exerdslng little red inflnenceover the heart, 
and sfinlngdilefijrln the imagination. Certainly, If wemay 
draw any Inference vrith regard to the diancler of chival- 
rotts affection fVvm the love poetry of the Troubadours, we 
AhaU form as high an opinion of^lts reality ; for in the Canzos 
and Tensons of Prorence, that country where Chivalry had 
its peculiar seaty where lore^ according to its approved rules, 
was taught in courts and pariiamenta, and its precepts em- 
bodied In legd Jndgments,^ nothing. In generd, is more 
shaddwy, unred, and unnatural, than the poetry of love. 
But whatever might be the reidlty of the feeling, its ex- 
temd manifestations were suifidently pompous and Im- 
posing. It was the espedd duty of the knight to main- 
Idn against all the world the honour and surpassing 

• StnJbo, Litk it, PanponhM Msla, Lib. Ui. e. 6. 
t Genu. TadtL t Osna* Tadtt. 

I L*HUtoirt et pbrissntt Cranlqas do Petit Jsen de Sslatrtk T. 
1,15,6. 
I LddnOoiiteiI.LsOfSBiL Fab^VtS^ 
1 Aneiu asaorom. 



beauty of his lady, and to break a lance on such an occai- 
skm was a challenge not to be dedlned. Nor was it suf- 
ficient that he dionld be ready to act on the defiandve ; 
the diamplon of the middle ages was called upon to be* 
come the challenger, and to proddm in the lists his readU 
ness to malntdn his mistress^ quarrd against the worid in 
arms. Nothing could exceed the pomp, the splendour, 
and sdemnity, of these occasions; ITie knight was ge- 
nerally adorned with some device conflerred by the huid 
of his mistress ; a scarf, a ribbon, or glove, oonsplcnoudy 
displayed on eome part of his hdmet or hb ar mo ur : all 
the magnificence of the age was lavished In the decora- 
tion of his person, the adornment of the lists, and the 
preparations for the reception of the noble company be- 
fore whom his vdour was to be displayed. The lady, 
in her turn, delivered the prizes of the tournament, and 
rewarded the bravery and devotion of her knight, by such 
approved pmbHc fevom% as were sanctioned by the custom 
of the age. These wfcre such as might In modem times 
be conddered suflldently trifling. But the pasdon which 
is founded on imagination only, requires little to support 
it ; a ribbon or a scarf, a smile or a ceremonious salute, 
are sufllcient nourishment to such creatures of the fkncy. 
Absurd and fkntastic, however, as this compulsory gd- 
lantry appears, there is little reason to doubt that it exer- 
dsed a condderable, and, on the whole, a favourable, in- 
fluence upon the conduct of the knigfat. In reference to 
aociety, it matters little whether a man perform great and 
good actions from a sincere feding of aflectlon towards a 
particular object, or from mingled condderations of pride, 
ambition, Jedousy, and indination, which he Is pleased to^ 
embody under die generd term of love. And, on the 
whde, it seems undoubted that the gentleaess and cour- 
tesy, the high iense of honour and gensrosity of feeling, 
which resulted from this fieature Hi the knightly charac- 
ter, produced a favourable effect on sodety, whatever 
might be the redity of that devotion to whicbf nominally^ 
they owed their origin. 

But while these ideas on the sulject of love, fiintastio 
as they appear, must be admitted to have had their influ- 
ence In softening and refining the warlike diaracter of 
the times, the notions which prevailed in the best days of 
chivalry, and whtoh wen most uaquesfllonably sanctioned 
byito practice, if not by its prlndples, vrith reprd to the 
interooune of lovers, were in the highest degree lax and 
aooommodating. Though devotion to one mistress, and 
exdddve and nnhedtating obedience to her wishes, wero 
exacted Arom the knight by the customs of chivalry,— 
and dtibough die lover, apparently contented vrith the 
slightest mark of feTOur, seemed to exist only for a pure 
and splrituaMaed affection, there Is sufBdent reason to be- 
Heve, both firom the chronldes of the times, and the ro- 
mances, (which, as generd pictures of manners, are good 
eridence in such cases,) that nature revenged herself for 
the force which was put upon her by these public exhibi- 
tions of stoicism, and that in the red life of chivalry— 
apart from the show and glitter of the tournament — amidst 
the stillness and ennui of l>aronid castles, less refined ideas 
on the subject of love regulated the conduct of these fair 
Platonlsts. Were these instances of licentiousness con- 
fined to a few Individuals, it would be unjust to charge 
the Institution itself vrith having either caused or encou- 
raged such irregularities; but when we find that this 
laxity of principle was common even among those who 
were conddered as the splendid ornaments of chivalry— 
that the romance writers, whose works reflect the fed- 
ing of the age, dilate frith as much pleasure on the gd- 
lantries of Lancdot, of Tristan, of Arthur, and of Oa- 
lour, as on the constancy of Amadis and Huon — ^we are 
at least entitled to condude, that, in this particular at 
least. It had feiled to effect any materid improvement on 
the morals of the time. Still more striking proofe of the 
union of pretended aendment vrith red sensuality, occur 
in the work already dluded to^ ** The Chronicle of Jean 
de Salntrd,*^ a work of which Tressan remarks, '' That 
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t gives a great deal of insight into tlie real life of Chi- 
valry ;*'* and which is mentioned in similar terms hy 
Warton. If farther proofs of the inefficiency of chi- 
Takic theories to refine the manners or correct the irre- 
gularities of the age In matters of this nature were want- 
ing, they are to be found in the character of the works of 
fiction which, we know, were then read and applauded 
by those £dr ones, who, in the lists or at the banquet, 
were such models of delicacy and refined sentiment. Many 
of the romances of the Round Table, besides the uniformly 
objectionable moral which they inculcate, are such as no 
female would now peruse, far less listen to ; and the later 
romances of chivalry, TiranU the Whitein particular, are 
scandalous beyond belief. The Canterbury Tales of Chau- 
cer, much of the ^ove poetry of the lYoubadours, and 
almost all the &bliaux of the Trouvers, which we know 
were redted by these itinerants at the banqueting table 
of nobles, and in the society of honourable and accom- 
plished ladies,f are no less ol^ectionable. Such, also, are 
those tales which formed the favourite amusem^it of the 
brilliant courts of Italy, the Decameron of Boccaccio, and 
the Novels of Bandello ; the latter of which are specially 
inscribed to the most distinguished ladies of the time. 
Thus in Bandello, the 46th novel of part 3d is said, in 
the introduction, to have been related by the Spanish am- 
bassador Navagero, to the Duchess of Urbino and the 
Princess of Mantua ; and yet it is the most obscene story 
in the whole circle of Italian novels. Facts, such as these, 
dissipate at once the theories of manly virtue and female 
purity, which we would wish to connect with the times 
Qf chivalry, and compel us to say with Gresset,— 

" Ce n*est done qu*nne belle fable^ 
N^envions rien a nos a'ienx ; 
En sont temps Tliomme fut oonpable^ 
£n sont temps fut il malheureux.** 

In these general views, we find we agree substantially 
with Mr Stebbing, whose estimate of the comparative 
importance. and influence of Cliivalry, we consider as a 
very fitdr and candid one. 

To his History of the Crusadef, wt shall probably re- 
turn on a future occasion. 



Sketches from Nature, By John M'Diarmid. Edin- 
burgh. Oliver and Boyd. 1830. 8vo. I^. 388. 

Ma M'DiAaxfn informs us in his preface, that the 
object of his work is to " gamer and reduce to a con- 
nected form, fragments of Scottish scenery and character, 
and along with these, anecdotes illustrative of the habits 
of animals, tliat appeared to be hurrying fiut into obli- 
vion. ** This, though a comparatively unambitious, is a 
p le a sing task ; and, as &r as he has gone, Mr M*Diarmid 
has p^ormed it skilfully and satis£u;torily. He pos- 
sesses a lively fimcy, an unCidling good-nature, and apio- 
toresque style, by which he is enabled to lay hoUl at once of 
the most prominent points in the subjects he discusses, and 
to attach a degree of interest even to insignificant matters. 
In the first part of the volume, which contains various 
sketches illustrative of different departments of natural 
history, we find a number of amusing and instructive 
anecdotes. These relate principally to the eagle, the guti, 
game, different kinds of fish, the fox, the elephant, the 
otter, the cat, bees, the monkey, the heron, and the crow 
or rook. Mr M*Diarmid*s contributions to the science of 
natural history are written still more popularly, and not 
less graphically, than those of the celebrated Gilbert White 
himself. He who wishes to make himself acquainted with 
the habits of different animals, without any trouble, as 
boys learn the alphabet by eating gingerbread, cannot have 
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a better teacher than our worthy author. In the second 
part of his work, Mr M'Diarmid presents us with a num- 
ber of miscellaneous papers, the greater part of w;hich, 
however, have a reference to the scenery and localities of 
the south of Scotland, particularly Dumfries-shire and 
Galloway. Among these are excellent wet-day articles on 
Crretna- Green, Sculpture, Curling, Ballooning, the Gene- 
ral Assembly, together with a number of biographical 
sketches of persons well known in their own district, and 
whose names have, to a certain extent, obtained a wider 
influence. 

Mr M*DlarDsid*s besetting sin is, a tendency to attach 
too great an importance to trifles, and consequently a 
fondness for what, to the world at large, can appear little 
better than mere gossiping. In an idle dreamy mood, 
such a tendency is rather agreeable than otherwise ; but 
when the mind is active, and its energies aroused, the 
food appears weak %nd vapid as the caudle that stands 
beside the sick-bed of an old woman. From the volume 
before us we could very easily select a good number of 
instances of the fault to which we allude ; but one will 
suffice. Talldng of some ducks kept in a pond at the 
villa of Terraughty, in the neighbourhood of Dumfries, 
Mr M'Diarmid delivers himself in the following sonorous 
and well-arranged sentences : — " Curs and mongrels of 
every degrtt, whose courage was never doubted before, 
have recoiled under a flap of the drake's wing ; and when 
the maidens, during washing day% innocently enough 
wish to turn the pond and its banks to the best account, 
the stock-gannets not only dispute their right, but take 
every opportunity of pecking at, and biting, their naked 
feet. Even the ladies of Terraughty are regarded as in- 
truders in their own grounds, and more than once the 
venerable Mrs Maxwell and her relative, Miss Hislop, 
have been beset in their walks, and openly insulted, by. 
the feathered tyrants of their silvan domain.** The his- 
torical gravity of this passage striken us as highly amu- 
sing ; but that which immediately follows is yet more im^ 
pressive : — '* Still, where a bold front is shown, it is easy 
to keep the enemy at bay ; and when the birds attempt 
to molest Mr Bogle, he offers them his foot or hand in 
sport, and merely laughs at their impotent malice.** This 
is altogether a fine picture ; — we have first the " vener- 
able Mrs Maxwell and her relative, Miss Hislop,** ac- 
tually insulted and discomfited by the ducks ; and then 
we have the heroic Mr Bogie calmly allowing them to 
peck at his foot, and laughing in scorn at their ** impotent 
malice.** Probably Mr M'Diarmid will now understand 
what we mean when we complain of his making too much 
out of nothing. 

But we must not dismiss our readers with any dis- 
agreeable impression of this work, which, as we have 
already said, is full of entertainment. As a q^ecimen of 
the lively style in which it is, for the most part, written, 
we shall make the fidlowing extract : 

THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 

« The Twelfth of August! Are there four words in the 
English language that call up such a host of agreeable asso- 
ciations? The fiiir one's whisper must be particularly 
sweet when she first articulates the consenting Yes ; yet X 
have known youths, and men of mature years too, who ap- 
peared to be in much higher spirits while putting every 
thing in order for the moors, Uian when about to depart 
on their marriage jaunts. And I do not wonder at nU at 
the circumstance. To see the sun rising from the ocean at 
half past four In the m<uming,— ourselves stationed on a 
high hill top,.— the congregated vapours curling and disper- 
siug far below,— measureless tracts of heather around, glis- 
tening with dew, and tipped with pearls of new-bom light, 
more radiant than iti own purple bells,— to surprise the 
shrill skylark at his matins, and the hare as she st«ds upon 
her early fare ; why, these are enjoyments that would be 
poorly exchanged for slothful slumbers on the soflest couch 

I that ever derived Ita elasticity from down filched from the 
«ider*duck*s breast Add to this the high gratification of 
having ^our cheek fimned by the first breeze that is chased 
into action by the morning^ breath ; the independence Im. 
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plied by tbe powe wi on of maolv and yigoroos powera; the 
admirable docility and tactica of anlmala which briof their 
inwtincta to bear upon their tnaster't pleaiarea* and then, in 
pbca of enqairinff toho would, rather lav, who would not be 
a M po r i tm ^n 9 Topers, we are told, drive at every fireth 
debaadiy an additional nail into their coffin ; but aa every 
proposition has Ita converse, he who repairs annually to the 
■Mon, must draw, at least, one nail out ; and there is more- 
over more reason for believing that there are many who 
would sink under the winter's toils, but for the seasonable 
and needful repair which their constitutions undergo du- 
ring the autumn. As the viol strings are slackened by the 
firi^ioa of the bow, so a strictly sedentary life Impairs and 
nnliingea the moat elastie frame ; but air and exercise are 
the pegs or loiofas that screw us into ^wne— that restore the 
wooced barmonv of the system, and give to all the springs 
that minister to health a higher tone and a freer play. And 
if these reasons fail to satisly you, only think of^the sports- 
man's evening comforts, for then fyou see him in lul his 
glory. He fHio never trod tbe moors, knows nothing com- 
■arttivdy of the luxury of dining— not of picking like a 
aOions dtiien, but of eating like a hale and healthy man. 
An individnal, we shall say, who but a wedc hetatt hung 
languidly over the breast of a chicken, now acquits himself 
so saper-exodlently as a trencher man, that you would not 
give a pin's fee fur the reversion of his interest in a heap^ 
plattor of beef steak. While recounting with a friend tbe 
•veots of tbe day, he may perhaps take a cup extra, but his 
slambers are refreshing notwithstanding. The very depth 
and breadth of his inspiration may convince yon that he 
baa acquired an accession of strength, and that you would 
iind it rather difficult to awaken him, even were you to em- 
ploy the town drummer to strike a march under his ear. 

** But there are persons who tell us that the sports of the 
Md are crud and barbarous, and even indite homilies 
against them. Was ever objection so idly made, or so easily 
answered ? Barbarous and cruel ! Is it cruel to poison 
rata and drown kittens,— to prevent the land from being 
overrun with vermin ? Is it cruel to prevent such an in- 
crease of pheasants and partridges as would leave but little 
food for tne use of man-— the nobler animal undoubtedly of 
the three? Hasthe firmer, who tills and sows the ground, 
no batter right to the crops it bears than the fowls of hea- 
ven, which neither do one nor the other— which ren>ect not 
even ecclesiastical richts? The wood-pigeons of America 
are welcome to breed in millions in the beck-settlements, 
BO long as the land is uncultivated and uncleared ; but when 
the empire of civilization extends so far, they must give 
wmy to a nobler daas of citizens. But it would be idle to 
enlarge on such a topic Lord Byron understood ooatters 
better, and was, doubtless, imbued with the liselings of a 
when he wrote the following animated lines : 



* Thongii sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 
And marva men can leave the easy chair, 

Tbe long, long league and toilsome steep to trace, 
O ! there is freuness in the mountaiu air. 
And balth that bloated ease can never hope to share.* 
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We regret that our space prevents us quoting fiurther ; 
but we have no doubt that the volume will soon obtain 
ato extensive and profitable circulation. 



A QwwpgnA'aw (f Modem Oeograpky, By the Rev. 
Alexander Stewart* Second Edition. Edinburgh. 
Oliver and Boyd. 1830. 12mo. Pp. SSa 

Lrrrut argument would suffice to prove that school- 
books are really de s er v i ng of a far greater share of notice 
than many other volumes of more ambitious pretensions, 
though it somehow happens that they are very apt to be 
«onridered aa in a great measure excluded fh>m the pale 
«f regular criticism. The first edition of the work which 
forms the title of this notice, we had heard highly spoken 
of; and the extending popularity which we know it has 
progreadvely acquired in the schools throughout Great 
Britain and Irebmd, since the brief date of iu first pub- 
lication, was to us the surest test of its excellence. As to 
the second edition, we may be permitted to say, that our 
enquiries for some time past having led us into rather an 
intUnate acquaintance with the numuals which are most 
cemnoiily employ In modem tultioni on the enbjeot to 



which this elementary work is devoted, we are thereby 
enabled to form an opinion of this Compendium with 
more than ordinary confidence. As the result of this 
scrutiny, we have no hesitation in affirming, afW sulgect- 
ing it to the ordeal of a careful oomparjson with a variety 
of others, that the work before us is decidedly the most 
successful effort which has been hitherto made to impart 
geographical instruction to the youth ful mind. The name^ 
experience, and acknowledged ability of the author, — ^the 
success of whose labours, in the composition of element- 
ary works, is now so wdl appreciated by the public, — 
was in some sort a guarantee for this result. One ot 
our School Geographies, and that also a Scottish one, we 
are aware, has met with success so distinguished as to be 
now very generally adopted as a class-book on the other 
side of the Atlantic ; but we shall be surprised indeed, 
if, ere long, the present work does not attain the same 
proud distinction. The labour bestowed on thb edition 
has evidently been very great. The plan and f^rame- 
work, it is true, are the same with the former ; but the 
additional matter now incorporated throughout Is, in a 
high degree, both ample and valuable. 

We have been partlculariy struck with the contrast 
this Tolume presents with the cumbrous and ill-assorted 
accumulation of materials given by one School Geo- 
graphy lately published In the South — defying and defeat- 
ing every aim and purpose of effective tuition — and with 
the j^nne and unsatisfactory catalogue of names, and 
really little more than names, given by others. Malta 
Brun's Universal Geography, as regards philosophical 
clasdflcatlon, labour and extent of research, and per* 
spicuous vivacity and condensation of style, is perhaps the 
first work of the kind extant ; and when we say that 
the work of Mr Stewart, making allowance for Its ne- 
cessarily contracted scale as a school-book. Is a counter* 
part in minUitnre of that admirable work, we only state 
the truth; while, in consequence of the accuracy and 
freshness of Its details, we are acquainted with no com- 
pilation which, as a manual of ready and familiar refisr- 
ence, will bear a moment's comparison with it. A very 
supoilcial examination, indeed, will serve to show with 
what vigilant care the most recent information has been 
collected ; for in almost every page we find facts and dis- 
coveries noted and registered, which we have seen only 
as of yesterday in the works of our most distinguished 
travellers by land and by sea. 

The pronunciation of the names, too, aa fbr as we are 
able to judge, is unchallengeable. At first sight, we were 
Inclined to think that some of the accentuations In the 
Descriptive Tables of England, and particularly In those 
of Ireland, were at least doubtful ; but a little enquiry 
proved we were too hasty. There b only one oljection 
which occurs to us in the plan of tbe volume, and that 
is the references between the different countries and their 
corresponding cities and towns being made by means of 
figures, which, as it so happens, of^ point to a subs»> 
quent page. We are aware that thb arrangement is 
adopted in some similar works, but are quite at a loss to 
know the reason of it. Why not arrange them In oppo- 
site columns?— a juxtaposition which would certainly be 
hx more agreeable to the eye, and consequently, as we 
imagine, much more accessible to the memory. We would 
strongly suggest that this should be remedied. 

The Introductory Remarks, we ought to add, are writ- 
ten with singular discrimination and judgment, — the 
style, at the same time, being remarkaUe for vigour, con- 
ciseness, and virid beauty of portraiture ; while the De- 
scriptive Tables, for luminous c o mpre ss ion, and a felici- 
tous exhibition of the leading features of the place de- 
scribed, are models of their kind. 

In a word, we hesitate not to say, with the fullest con- 
fidence and most perfect sincerity, that in all those re- 
spects which can confer value on a work of the kind, the 
volume under consideration is the best and cheapest Com* 
pendiom of Gebgraphy erer oublished In Europe, 
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JERsfoiy of ^ iVMie IVooMiitii^ ON tibe Queafioii of tf^ 
BtuA India Momti^ dmh^ du paM Year, WHh an 
OMne of Mr SwSnnffkam*8 Extempore DeeaipHtme 
^rihe OriaOai World. 8yo. Pp. 75. Londoa. Hivst, 
CIm(D06^ Mid OOh Jo90. 

Thx public proceediuff of tb« past year m liht fim- 
tion of ^e East India monopoily an novel and c ari o n i. 
Mr Bnciiringhai aet out firom his own lioaae In January 
1829y and returned in September of tbe aune year. Do- 
ring tbe whole of this period, (with one aiqgle interrup- 
tion,) he deiirered at leaat one lecture erery day (Sun- 
days alone excepted) ; aometimes two, and on one oc- 
casion three; and the average length of these lectures was 
from three to four hours. He, moreover, seixed every 
opportunity of firing off a volunteer discourse, ailsrded 1^ 
Masonie processions. Missionary mee t in g s, balls, private 
parties, theatres, and puppet riiows. Now, thengh we 
think Mr Buckingham a shrewd and active person, we 
m alao b^inning to think that there is not « little quacks 
cry in the means he is at present taking to trumpet his own 
praises. The newspaper of one town, he tells us, discovered 
that he was at the head of all extempore orators, because he 
repeated with great fluency what he had already delivered 
verbatim in thirty other places ; and the equally sagacions 
journal of another town found out that he ought to have 
a oeat in Parliament, because Glasgow, Birmingham, and 
Manchester, were not represented- At Scarborongh, the 
Doncaster race-week proved more attractive than Mr 
Buckingham's eloquence. Only thirty persons attended 
the lecturer, and at the suggestion of some of them, the 
coaclmion of the Couree (query, the raco-courss, or the 
coHTM of lectures ?) vnw postponed for ten dayk Mr 
JBuckingham does not seem to have resumed his lectures 
at the end of that interval ; and we have no means of de- 
termining whe^ier the suggestors were instigated by a 
benevoLnit desire to share a pleasure with their absent 
friends, or a selfish wish to rid tliemsdveoof an annoyance. 
Tlie erudite editor of the York Courant proved, most lo- 
gically, that Mr Buckingham, having been bred a sailor, 
must inevitably know much nuve about the shipping inte- 
rest than Mr Sadler, who had only been bred amerchant. 
Bot it vrould be in vain to attempt enumerating all the 
good things said by the provincial press d propost and in 
praise of itt Buckingham's itinerant doquenoe, and ae- 
corded, with a most engaging modesty, by that .gentleman, 
in his " History of the Public Proceedings on the Qnes- 
tion of the East India Monopoly during the past Year ;** 
to say nothing of the ingenious and hiq^y imitations of 
their eulogistic strain which he inserts while narrating 
his lioats in those districts which either poasessed no news- 
paper, or none of suHchmt taste duly to a^reeiate his 
merits. In that portion of the history which relates to 
his adventures in Edinburgh, Mr Buddngbam quotes — 
the Mercury twice,->the CouraiU twice,— the Obeerver 
thrice,— 4he LUerary Journal once, — and then adds, that 
these are ^ unsought eulogies irom nine pikers, of all 
ahades in politics." Now, we are not quite certain whe- 
ther to understand by this, that Mr Buckingham means 
to liMinuate that our respected [contemporaries change 
their shades of politics according to the days of the week, 
or whether he means to pay a just tribute to the Xiteror^ 
Jornital, by ra^oning it equivalent to sixnewqiqiers,— an- 
inte^retation which our innate modesty strongly tempts 
us to adopt. Of all Mr Buckingham's speeches reeorded 
in this History, we have been most struck with his " Ad- 
dress to the ladies of Northumberland, on the burning of 
Hindoo widows, after a baU at Newcastle." There is, 
hesidon, one rery important fiust to be learned firom this 
book, of which we believe our readers are not generally 
aware, namely, that Mr Buckingham is the East India 
Qnestien. We prove it thus : — The book before us te 
aatided, " History of the Public Proceedhigs on the 
Qlftsstien of the . East India Monopoly during the post 
Year -"^aA it nlaStttsoliitlTe^y W tbe v^pv* wd ta^ 



rdb ei Mr Backiqgham during that poriod^— what 
sBidbyai^ofhiaa-^wfaatdinneteheate what balls ho 
dBBoadaty and wlHt eicteeasee he onflerod. 



Lifr. ADream. From the Spanish of Don Pedro Cal- 
denm de hi B«m. Edinhmgh. WilUaa BhwkwMd. 
1630. 10BO. Pp. 106. 

This little volnme ciomot have been puhUshed In the 
hope of obtainiug popularity, ler the ancient Spanish 
drama is ae dUknmt in its oeoetniction &om the dramn 
of modem Enrope, that Uttfe Sntevest can now be taken 
inltsavebytlMantlqnaryortheeohdIar. Neverthsleaa, 
the translator, Mr Oowan, has executed his task witii 
spirit, and in the Introduction vHiich he lun prefixed, Im 
evinces an accurate and extensive acquaintance with the 
literature of Spain. Mr CWan is a yonnig man, but 
several qiedmens have already appeared in the Liierarp 
JoMma/ of his talents as« peetical transhrtor ; and his pre* 
sent puMicaaon, among the few who can veally judge ^ 
H, will serve to confirm the opinion whMh Ms niends en** 
tertun of his abilities in this respect. Every man has 
his favourite study, and we do not see why Mr Cowan 
should not do for the Spanish, what has already been done 
by eevernl ingenious Ungniels for the Gamain drama. 



The Phrenohgiste. A Faroe, fai Two Acts. By Tho- 
mas Wade, Author of *' Woman*s Love,** a Drama, fiEC 
First performed at the Theatre-Eoyd, Covent-Gardeiv 
on Tuesday, Janowy 1^ ISSa London. J. Onwhyn. 
18da 

I^xoFLK have turned Phrenology into all ahapes — me- 
taphysics, poetry, and laroe ; but it oeema to sueoeed in 
none. Pluwnologioal metaphysics are downright nan* 
sense ;— phrenolcfiMl poetry Is tbe dnUest thing on the 
fiioe ik the earth ; and {duvnological finres are ttOt plagi- 
arisms, and consequently bad ; for though phrenology be 
an excellent foree itself, unlike the wit of Falstaff, It Is 
not the cause of excellent forces in others. Mr Thomas 
Wade is rather a dever young man, but his farce is rather 
a stupid al&Jr. It is difBoolt to pidnt the lUy, or gild m- 
fined gold; and in like mannee, It Is neait to impossible (to 
caricature p favendlogy, 'or make ft appear more Indlcvous 
on the stage than It is in red llfo. Keel^ is not mope 
mirth-provoking than Mr Cen^ nor Cranum more 
absurd tlian Dr j^urxhelm. Failing, therefoas, to laugh 
at a force about |>hrenology eo mnth as we do at phrsno*- 
kjgy itself, we cannot hdp thinking the former scaraely 
more enduraUe tban tbe latter. 



The Literary and JSeieitlific Oaee^Boak ! AduqtMioOm 
Ute of Schoole of both Sexes,- with One Thousand 
Queetumejor Examination, By the ^ev. John Platts. 
fleoeod Edition. London. Whittaker, Xnacher, abd 
Co. 1830. 12mo. Pp.492. 

Wx are disposed to Ihfaik hlgfhly of the wmk before us, 
and «ste«n it well worthy the attention of tfthtrs It 
is divided into three hundred and eixty-five rwdiii^ le^ 
sons, that is, one for each diqr in the year, on a great va- 
riety of sufgects ; fifty-two (tf these are devoted to wliat 
the Editor calls <* Sundi^ Eeadmgs," which are pfaced 
at file end of tbe voluma, distinct from the others, and 
consist of seleetions firom the best writers on eaond sub- 
jects, in poetry and proee. In this new edition, the whole 
text of the Claa»<Book has been revised vrith fiie gnnteat 
care ; a few leseona, which did not appear In aecordanee 
with tbe general tenor of the book, have been exchanged, 
and others, more applicaUe, substituted ; and these porw 
tions which indnde the arts and sciences have been brought 
down, eo as to inolnde the most recent discov«ieB. All 
thia niMt cenfor gddi t ie pg lvulae oo the wotk', Mw^ifty 
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wkidi iMt been tidiM in ite ^wp w n ikn, we em 
sMy raeommend it to tlie beads of idMMli and fsmiliai, 
■ad t» all wbo art amckNM te dM iiMilkolval and moral 
wiiilarii of tke yooog. 



7%a Yo«Mf IftfadBrsr** Gim» mJ oTUt Taiiii. Laodaii. 
WhHtakop, TraadMr, and Ca. 1830. ISmo, 1^316. 

Tau amaU volnme la a eolleotlon of fbtir TUm, eako- 
blcd to infnae proper lentimenti into tlie mlndi of yoonf 
people. *' The Yocrng Wandcrer'a CkTe** la the drst and 
laocest of the four, and, we dareny, the beit " FHnce 
Bastian** la a dmple atory, oonneoted with Africa and 
her awBithy aons. " Fagging** i« an ezpoanr^ in a amall 
way, of the rery pernicious and dlagracefbl cuatom which 
exists in too many schools on the oOier side of the Tweed. 
And ** True Coorage,** the last and shortest of these 
TalM^ incttlcatca a good moral. 
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A Ctmtkt Sft le m 9/ Maikmmiic$, in Tt&my mid Prac- 
iktf Jbr tie Use^ Stshooti^ PrhfoU Sttidmts^ and 
Praetiod MUn. The Seeond Edition, with man^ im- 
portant additlofia and improveoBents. By Alexander 
Ingram, Author of ^ Elementa of EooUd,*' ke, &c 
Edinbnrgh. OUver and Boyd. 1830. 8vo. F^ 44a 

TuK first edition of this work, published under the 
title of '* A Concise Svstem of Mensuration,** met with 
Tery great success. A number of important additbns 
hare now been made, especially in the departments of 
Algebra, Land-snnreying, Gauging Mensuration of Ar- 
tificers* Works, the Limits of Ratios, Fluxions, and 
Fluents, and Spherical Trigonometry. An accurate set 
of Logarithmic Tables has also been added, ap4 the 
whole has undergone *' a careful, vigorous, and minute re- 
Tision.** ** As an additional recommendation,** says the 
PfrsfiMso,** the PubUshsfs may ve ntu re to agrm, that while 
it is, in many resp ee ts , the aiof^ eoniptils^ it Is unquestion- 
ably the ci^emputf work of the kind ever published. " 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



REMARKS 
ON THS SCOTTISH VERSION OF TSB PSALMS, 
WITH A VIEW TO ITS AMELIORATION. 

JBy WiBim TennanitAMtMor^**AntUrFw,''lfc 

Or the TerBlon of the Ftelms at present used in our 
Scottish Church, the blemishes are ncady of the same 
renial character as those of Stemhold and Hopkins. 
They were occasioned to the yersifier not so much, as It 
appears, by his insensibility to the solemn dignity of the 
solject, or his Indexterlty in the use of such rhymes and 
phraseology as were eonddered in his day, and in his own 
country, duly authorized and classical ; but to tha iV9cnl- 
tivated state of our Scottish literature as compared with 
that of England, and to a want of familiarity with the 
models of good taste and dMfwit style whioh had already 
become acknowledged as standards In the capHal, but 
which were either Bille read, ornot ataU known, in that 
proyindal degnMlation to which Scotland was then re- 
duced. Tha errors, therelbi% of our yersioq consist prin- 
cipally In sueh proyineialisms ; though. In a hw pbces, 
a« obscnre or imperfect translation may be detested. For 
instance^ in Ptalm Ixxir. 5, the poetry 

*' Amidst thy congregations 

Thine eneaiea do rear ) 
Their ensigns they set up fbr signs 

Of triumph them before : 

AmanvHufim(m$9ttmiwQahld 
in ttiunnnony 

According aa he lifted 19 

m9<ufe(hichtr9e9 9^ti(** 



where the latter four lioea, as connected with the pre- 
ceding* appear nearly unintelligible or absurd. The ori- 
ginal, no doubt, is allowed to contain an obscure referenooy 
though not incapable of some elucidation. It would be 
better, however, to overskip it altogether, as inexpUcabte, 
as do Messrs Talt and Brady, than to insert it in such m 
questionable shape. Old Sternhold makes of it not <nily 
good sense, but Investa it with poetical beauty : 

" And in thy congregation, all 

Thine en*mies roar, O God, 
And set as signs on every wall 

Their Imnners 'splay'd abroad. 
A* fnen with axes hew the tree* 

That on the hUU do grow. 
So shine the hiSs and swords of those 

Within thg temple now:* 

Indeed, the superiority of the latter four lines is so da« 
dded, as to malce us wish that they were substituted for 
the objectionable part of the Scottish distich. 

In several other paasages, our version, though it cannot 
be Impeached with Incorrectness, yet adheres frith suoh 
Calvinistie inflexibility to the naked Hebrew ezpresslott, 
as to make the application of such words seem, to out 
conceptions, ridiculous, rather than strong or solemn, aa 
they were sorely designed to be. Of that description la 
the verse in IWm Izxviii.— 

** Ood*s wrath upon them came» and slew 
ThitfaUest of them all ;** 

where, as the adjective In the original signifies both afaJt 
man and a ricft sum, (somewhat like the Latin word oph 
aiaci,) the versifler has, unfortunately, chosen the less so* 
lemn significatloo. Again, he might have been benefited 
by worthy Stemhold, who says, much better,— 

<< And slew the flower t^a&the gouthp 
And choice i^Jsrad.** 

The saaie remark may be applied to Ftalm zvlii. 29-* 

^ And hv my God assistlng.an^ 
lo^ieneop « toofly** 

which, In the old version. Is more happily eipanded into«-« 

" By thee I aeak and overleap 
The etrength ^m^ waO."* 

In Ptalm xlv. 13, we have by £ur too meageriy tnd 
unintelligibly — 

*< Behold, tha daughter of tha Qjmm 
AU gkirioili is withfai ;" 

whieh has been beaten out by Father Sternhold Into the 
golden and magnificent lines — 

<' WiOdn her dutmber she doih sit, 
Dec^d a^ with broider'd gM,** 

And in Psalm slix. 18, tha OriantaUam Is too bold tobe 
understood by our people, though the versifier has ^V^n 
it literally iVom the proaa transUthm : 

** Although he his own soul did hkss, 
Whilst he on earth did live." * 

But it is less in ths important particuUr of translation 
that our ^rerskm halluoinates; it is prlneipally in the 



• Althooffh bera soniewliatperiispt outof plsoe, we msw beslknr. 
2^ *® yfS!4 *"5^ ^^K***"^ <^ ^ "»»*^ "«* A«wc expre^ 
riooj " ble«lng W« ioul.** mskin^ hioMlf happy,-^ phwe eorr©. 
tpoddins to the I^ttn heart «e. Queen ClUtabetfi*! venion tnuulates 
thit expre^oB scoordtag to Its aeoM, •• he r^fohed Mmseffr putting 

?*5****!!7.?2?*.5??^ OwpwMOtBiWeexhiWtitheUtiiJftniS. 
Utionof thsHebrew, he bleued hU touL Sir WlUUun Jones, in a 
note to hU nnie Granunsr, under the proooun khuo. teems to coo- 
■ider the Idknn NarssH. used ftvs^. is porcly of Anbieoricinand 

brew Bible, H may be nther inferred that the Arabians havederiTed 
ttiis, as well ss manrothet kUomatie expraetions of two or threa 
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pettier technlcalitieB of language ; in the proprietiee, no 
ksB to be exacted, of rhyme, grammar, aooentoation, pro- 
sody, and idiom. 

Of rhymes, there are about fifty^fiot or nxty, of such 
rude and unseemly dissonance, as to be disarowed by all 
ean of even ordinary susceptibility, in this onr well-at- 
tuned generation. They were tolerated, no doubt, by our 
worthy, unfastidious grandfathers and grandmothers, and 
are all of them such as good Zacbarias Boyd woi|ld have 
been fain, in some of his desperate sinking moods, to up- 
buoy himself upon ; but they are now-a-days too unhar- 
monious to be found even in the pages of our slenderest 
pedlar-poetaster. * For we have not only words of the 
antique pronunciation ; such as, hight thee,—due^ boWt — 
me, eye, — lie, ay, — king, reign, &c. ; but such as never 
did, do not now, and never will, chime together ; such 
as, fraaCd, ordain% — prove, hoof, — goes, rejoice, — says, 
eyes, — toish, is, — approv^n, own, — tempt d, semi, — imper'- 
feet, (monstrum horrendum !) xDrit ; which are all, even 
for the eye to look at on paper, most hideously and repul- 
sively jarring. Polysyllabic words, also, of the same 
monosyllabic termination, are employed so profusely and 
unhesitatingly, as to impress the reader (an impression 
which is inevitable) with the unskilfulness or poverty of 
means of the versifier. We have, for example, the whole 
multitudinous adverbial family of — ly (as in subtilfy, de^ 
ceitfuUy) ; the verbal family of — ed (as in opened, pub' 
Ushed) ; the adjective family of — ous (as in gracious, 
plenteous) ; the abstract family of — ness (as in righteous- 
ness, uprightness) ; all which words are too near of kin 
to be married together in the bonds of rhyme. Such 
alliances are now, by the lawgivers of good metre, very 
justly proscribed. If they are used at all, the union must 
be with words at least not consanguineous. But besides 
these pseudo-rhymes, we have about thirty-five or forty 
double rhymes ; as, anointed, appointed, — ohhor me, for 
me,— forsake me, overtake me, &c. ; all which are not 
only in the reading ungraceful, but in the chanting pecu- 
liarly indecorous, bespeaking a subject rather of levity 
than of solemnity. Such bellowing and repercussive 
rhymes are now, most judiciously, thrown out of all se- 
rious, and are admitted only into light or ludicrous poetry. 
In this respect, indeed, the version of Tait and Brady may 
be considered faultless, and ought to be set up as a model 
to us in the North. One double rhyme, or one vicious 
rhyme, it will be difficult to discover in it, from beginning 
to end. 

As to grammar, the Imperfections are nearly as obnox- 
iously prominent as those in the rhyme. Tliere occur, 
under that head, upwards of twenty glaring errors, that 
are obvious even to schocrfboys. The perfect-partidple, 
the 2d pa*aon singular present, and 2d person singular 
preterite of the indicative, suffer most excruciation under 
the hands of the versifier. For instance, — 

" Thou cities ro^U"— Ps. ix. 6. 

" For from the horns of unicorns 

An ear to me thou gctve.** — xxii. 21. 
** Jlum wastes his beauty like a moth." — ^xxxix. 11. 
** For thou them favour gave." — ^xliv. 3. 
" On thou went."— 1. la 
" Thou their number took."— Ivi. a 

And thou the dragon's head, O Lord, 

Within the waters 6raAe."— Ixxiv. 23. 

From heav'n thou judgment caus*d bo heard." 

— Ixxiv. 8. 

Thou was a God that gave.'* — xcix. &. 

For thou hast lift me up on high." — di. 10. 
" Remember, Lord, the gracious word 

TTiou to thy servant spake,**-~cx\x, 49. 
'* Thy judgment righteous, O Lord, 

Which thou of old forth ^ave."— cxix. 52. 
** For thou well understands 

All my complaint and moan." — cxliiL 6. 
'* Thine hand thou openest liberally. 

And of thy bounty ^tVe9.".*czlT. 10 1 
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with others less atrikiag, bat ofnaHy peoeukt tgainat tlie 
rules of Undley Murray. 

Amid the vkdations of grunmar, k«wever, I am un- 
willing to class the several Imitations of the Hebrew 
idiom throughout our Psalms, which, though not acknow- 
ledged as correct syntax by the writers on English gram- 
marj do neverthelen possess, particiilarly on sacred mb« 
jects, a certain peculiar air of emphatic and solemn eniui- 
ciation. Such is the frequent use of what we may call 
the nominative absolute, a mode of speech which, though 
not altogether unpractised by the heat Greek and Latin 
authors, may be deemed peculiarly Hebrew, from its very 
frequent use by the Jewish writers. In Tait and Brady's 
pan^ihrase, I have not observed a single instance of this 
Judaism ; in our version, we have a great many ; and the 
sentiment, instead of being impaired by the apparent dis- 
jointedness of the words, is rendered certainly more ao- 
lemn and impressive. As examples, there are, 

Tlie Lord he shall the people judge."— Ps. viL 8. 

The tabernacles of thy graces 

How pleasant, Lord, th^ be.** — Ixxxhr. 1. 

And even nof chosen Israel, 

He would have none of me.** — ^IxzxL 1 1. 
" Those that within the house of God 

Are planted by his grace, 
TT^iry shaU grow up."— xdi. la 
** Behold, he that keeps Israel, 

He slumbers not nor sleeps.**— cxxl. 4. 

The relative pronoun is also, according to the HebreiT 
idiom, often with grace omitted : 

O who is he wiU bring me to 
The city fortify*d !"— Ps. Ix. 9. 
— " His net he hid withal 
Himself let catch.*' — xxxv. %. 
The testimonies he them taught 
And laws, they did not break."— xcix. 7; 
As to prosody, aooentuataon, and Idiom, the two latter 
are sometimes of a growth purely Scottish ; of a propen* 
sity to the use of which, the versifier, inured as his ears 
must have been to such sounds and phrases, could not 
well have divested himself. The falsely-accented words 
misddef mischievous, (used repeatedly,) therefdre, comfdrt- 
ers, envp, envious, r^ltge, &&, sound barbarously In the 
ears of a polite congregation. Such phrases, also, as the 
following, bespeak the northern soil from whidi they 
sprung: 

<< Froward thou kyth^st 
Unto the froward wighL'^—Vs. xviii. 23. 
«* Why thrusts thou me thee/ro' T- xliiL 2, 

** Who seek my soul to spill 
ShaU sink."— xxxiii. 9. 
" Her riggs thou waterest plenteously, 

Her furrows settlest.** — xxxv. 10. 
** He dare make none abode.** — cxliii. 2. 
« The depths on trend)Ung felL"— IxxviL 16. 
*' They gins for me have set.** — cxL 5. 
" Thou also most entirely art 
Acquaint with all my ways."— cxxxix. 3.* 
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• On the hssd of idloin, I sm not sure bat a hypererittcsl South* 
roo might ot^sct to the first line of the S3d Pssha— 

" The Lord's my tbepherd, Vtt not wsntt" 

where Ftt, oontrary to the Bngliih idiom, which to i witf, to* aoeord* 
ing to the vulgsr usage of ScoUsnd, used for / thaXL Certainlv the 
Psalmist means to express hto sssured eoaviedoa thus—" As the Lord 
Is my shepherd, itosmaot be that I shall want :** not hto determined 
resolution to do any thing soever, commit wrong or violence, rather 
then submit to endnre want, irtiich to suggerted by FU^l wUt not 
want— I am rewlved net to went. 

An orthodox or scrupulous divine may also otitjeet to the lines fai 
Psalm cxiv. 20— 

** The Lord prcMTves sll. mott and lets. 
That bear to him a loving hcsrt i** 

where the words more and lets, axe generally uadecrtood ssadvetbe 
qualiiyinf the verbpres^nw. which oonveys a meaning that may be 
at least dtopntabto; out it is probable diet the complicrused them 
as adJectiTes in apposition with oil. In the sense of jgreater people, 
(mt^forti) and leu, high and lom--a mining in which these words 
are repeatedly found, si waB to the old SogUsh ai in the oM Scot- 
tish vtnionia 
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Equally irregnkr tad uoMithoriied U tiie piu w iy ; to 
sveh a degree, that our Scottish prcemtor most needs 
ketps aeeoimte poetksl eers to determine the qouitities 
sad metrical feet of the lines they are directed to sing. 
So perplexing and misleading are these irregularities, tiiat 
the andienee are fireipiently ehanting one syllable, when 
the precentor has either anticipated tltem, or been antici- 
pated hy them with another. Indeed, the grammatieal 
figares, caUed by die learned Synarmia and Dietraiaf 
ars of by lar too fireqnent oooorrenee. They are met 
withy not only in separate lines, as, 

« And over Zlon, my holy hill."— Ps. it 

" The nations of Canaan.** — IxxTili. 55. 

«* By him the spirits shall be cut off.**— hcxylii. 8. 

** O Lord, be gracious unto us — 

Unto us grac15aa lie.**— czxii. 3. 
** The idols of the nat15ns, 

Of silver are, and gold ; 
And by the liands of men is made 

Their fash15n and mould. **- 

And plentSotts redempt15n. 
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bat they occor, side by side, in a short line of six syl- 
lables, as, 

** Come, let ns cut them off, said they, 
From being a nation.**— Ixxxiii. 4. 

And we hare also too many instances of tliat andacions 
figare, yclept epenthesis, (or the elongation of a word, 
Pirocrnstes-like, for the sake of the Terse,) in commaiM' 
memif kandifwork, remembirance ; words which have no 
competent English authority, and ought therefore to be 
excluded. 

I do not know whether it be sni&ciently ascertained 
tiiat but one Tersifier turned all those of our psalms 
which are not borrowed from the older Tcrsions ; but 
they seem of merit so unequal as to induce a suspicion 
that different hands hare been at the worlc Many of 
tliem are either, in whole or in part, excellently execu- 
ted ; and, considering the difficulty that attends the oom- 
binatioQ of rhyme with sublimity in that narrow species 
of cooplet to which they are restricted, they may be con- 
sidered as the finest specimens we hsTS in our language of 
tMiwM rhfming^aMdaHtm, Milton himself, in the few 
psalmi he has attempted to translate, has attained by no 
means their ease, and hardly their elcTation. How ele- 
gantly and forcefully comprised into the follofHng four- 
line couplet, is the sense of these two reraes ot Psalm 
xxxrii ! ^ I hare seen the wiclud in great power, and 
^reading himself like a green bay tree ; but he passed 
away ; and, lo ! he was gone ; I sought him, but he could 
not l>e found.** 

** I saw the wicked great in power, 

Spread Hke a green bay-tree ; 
He pAss*d ; yea, was not ; him I sought, 

But found he could not be.** 

With what little alteration upon the words, and what 
emphatic simplicity, are the sublime third and fourth 
verses of Psalm xciii. moulded Into— 

** The floods, O Lord, have lifted up. 

Have lifted up their voice ; 
The floods have lifted up their waves, 

And made a mighty noise : 
But jfeiike Lord^ that U on high^ 

h mare of might by far 
Than noise ofmamf waten it, 

Or great MeO'hiUowM are r 

And — but once more — how tweetly^tolemn and tender 
the 



For he remembers we are dust. 

And he our trmaae well Imows ; 
Frail man ! bis days are like the grass, 

Like flower in fidd he grows : 
For over it tiie wind doth pass. 

And it away is gone ; 
And of the place wliere once it was, 

It shall no more be known.** — cill. 13. 

But it would be endless, as it is unneces sa ry, to quote all 
the fine passages ; and of the bad, enough have been al- 
ready quoted or referred to for the object in view : the 
good have been exhibited in connexion with the bad for 
the purpose of showing by juxtaposition the unseemliness 
of such an inharmonious union, and that an occasion might 
be taken of expressing regret that such deformed mis- 
proportions have been already so long allowed to afford so 
justifiable a pretext for disparaging our Scottish psalter. 
Many of the psalms — ^thoee that afford the best and most 
frequent subjects for church melody, and are, therefore, 
become most familiar to the minds and the lips of our most 
aged and worthy kirk-attending people, require the least 
emendation, so that their prejudices (and in that class 
principally would prejudice against a change exist) 
would be the more easily got over. And in the business 
of purification, should it, as is hoped, ere long take plaoe^ 
no verse should be touched that is not confessedly in 
some important respect faulty ; moreover, the labours of 
the emendator might be, in a considerable degree, light- 
ened and abridged by his resorting, as be ought to do, 
wherever it can well be done, to the ancient versions of 
Scotland and England, where many passages, having the 
stamp of energetic antiquity set bright upon them, might 
be selected and substituted for the objectionable ones to 
be displaced.* And where a rifacimento is imperiously 
necessary, the language should be carefuUy studied and 
moulded so as to appear, if possible, of the same thread 
and colour with the more antique texture of the woric, 
and combine as much Bible-sublimity and simplicity as 
is compatible with the cramping restrictions of the metre, 
so as to avoid, what Is the great blemish of Messrs Tait 
and Brady*s production, that paraphrastic and strength- 
less prolixity into which a versifier, from the present dis- 
torted state of the English language, is now most apt to 
fan. 

Devongrove, ClackmamuiMkiref 
F^ruarg 3, 1830. 
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** Such pity as a fiuhcr hath 
Unto his children dear. 

Like pity shows the Lord to mch 
M worship him in fmt | 



TUX rOtJaTH XXHlBRlOlf or THX SCOmsB ACA9XKT« 

ISseood NbtteSi) 

Wx proceed to offer some remarks upon that class of 
our living artists, to whom We are wUling to attribute a 
higher ambition, and more generous notions, respecting 
the capabilities of their artf 

Mr Allan. — The merits and defects of this artist have 
been so flrequently discussed, that it would only be was- 
ting the reader's time to go over the ground again. 
His *' Jonah** b a fine, though unequal painting. It is 

• Thsis it BO SMMftnt nssMrity ftir dMble vcnioos of the ssme 
Pttlm, even ilioukl both veriioM be good; but wbao ooe venioo is 
good and the other bed, or Indiflbreoc, the hiferior ooe ought to te 
•ttpprated. Tsit sad Brady have no double veriiont { and ia all 
our double>TenioDsd Pislros, oos of them it fMMBmHy bed, uad m^ 
dom or never toog. It might, therefore, b« #eU tptred. Of the 
Ifith Piabn, the ttsnss of the fd versioo it very jUttly gone into 
derastude. It bsa sbturd ooe, which our venifler hst ttkea tnm 
Stemhold : he hst borrow e d Stemhold't lint dittich, whioh aoesnu 
trmfy OQ the teoood tyUsMe ; he hst endes^oored to remould the 
other ttansat for himteif, but liat forgotten, or not at all known, the 
Older of rbymct to which the flrtt ttsnia nenettsriiy tol^^cted lilm. 

t Aeddentt will happen in the best regulated foroilict; sod thia it 
the oolvreston we cm cive for pasting over in ttlence^ litt Sstur- 
day, when tailing of «he portallt. the veiy plesthig and ladylike 
portrsitt of Mr naaeit Grant The truth to, we do not much like 
the dliplsy of auusMng round tlie room with a estaloviue in one hand 
sod a pea«U in the other. Jotting down oar hnoinoot N?"»i*trtteHt as 
theyaritet sndstwe tfasfsfote write from memory skmei, wf vsy 
oooMftoasUypaiitoylaiilaNiiihatwfihoaMwiihtoiiotiae. ' 
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scarcely tach a sn^eci ai soki Allaa^ peooliar powers. 
But who has fovgotlM the ^ Cfaroassiaa fflarw," or the 
'' Death of tfttt Regent Murray ?** and remraiberiiig them, 
who but most aclmowlodge thefar author to ha a painter of 
great talent, and y«t greatw knowledge? 

Mr GaAHAM. — This genihwuan haa ttndlod at Rome, 
and with no ineonsiderahle sueGWit He has a good no- 
tlon of tlvB beantiet of form and Qoloar» and considerable 
skill in the management of light and shade. His mani- 
pulation is that of a man who knows what he is about ) 
and the characteristic of his paintings is probably sweet- 
ness, rather than power. They who know any thing of 
the art wHl be aware, that though we do not use any hy- 
perbolical language, we thus rate Mr Graham's abilities 
and acquirements high ; and we bear him this testimony 
with pleasure. But we regret to be obliged to add, that 
we do not think he has of late been turning his talents to 
that purpose he might do. He seems originally to have 
ibrmed his style of cqloaring too servilely upon that of 
the old Jtalian masters ; and when lie was necessitated. In 
painting portraits, to approach nearer to the colour of our 
northern nature, there vras at first a chalkinees and raw- 
ness in his carnations — as in his Sir Walter Scott exhibited 
last year. In this respect he now succeeds better ;>^hi8 
portrait of Mrs Boyle is very pleasing. But we think he is 
stiU deficient in seizing the cnaracter of his sitters ; as in 
his portrait of Mrs Maxwell of Terraughty. Sometimes, 
too, his conceptions seem (what vire should not have ex- 
pected from him) rather vulgar ; as, for example, in his 
portrait of a Lady in a Grecian costume. It is but fair, 
however, to notice, that he has twoportraits of Children 
in this Exhibition, (Nos, 66 and 271,) done in a style 
peculiar to himself and extremely pleasing. It is his 
fancy pieces that we feel most inclined to challenge. His 
** Lrfidy and Butterfly,** and his " Lady looking at a 
Drawing,** are mere repetitions of his ** Love-Letter,'* 
and its companion, which he exhibited last year. We 
dislike this style of painting ;-^it is essentiidly hollow 
and meretricious — calculated to catch the eye by the ef- 
fect of exaggerated lights and transparent shadows. A 
man of Mr Graham*s talents should trust to solid good 
painting — to form, expression, and arrangement. If he 
compare the two pictures we are speaking of with their 
prototypes of last year, his own good sense will tell him 
that he Is wasting his time with unsubstantial tridteiy, 
and depraving his taste by the practice* We know that 
he has hit the town between wind and water by these 
means, but a popularity so earned eamioC last — and though 
it could, it is an ambition unworthy of him. 

Mr Dtck is another of our Romans. He has form- 
ed his style ttlll man deeldedly upon the old Italian mas- 
ters than Mr ^Gmhami ■too daeido<|ly» in our opinion ; 
but Mr Dyo^ we know, acts upon principla and reflec- 
tion, and where a man does this, his opinions are always 
deserving of respect. Mr Dyce's view of the subset (as 
iar as we can infer it from his own works) seeaas to be, 
that all attempts to imitate accurately tho effipcts of light 
upon the surface of external bodies, ought to be sterifioed, 
in a great measure, to the object of bringing togethtf 
masses of local colour, placed in decided contrast. The 
whites, he thinks, and caraatioas, ooght to be idways 
very much toned down ; and ia arioetiBg hk ooloiirs, he 
dees not guide himself so much by the efSect the otf[ects 
he intends to represent produce upon his own eye, as by 
what experiment pwsuades him they ought to produce. 
These seem to be the ground principles of Mr Dyoe's 
theory of oolouring. Now, we are aware that the prac- 
tice of some of the greatest Italian masters seems to conn* 
tenance this. We are farther aware, that there is a 
simplicity and severity about this style of colouring which 
harmonizes admbmbly with grand suljeets. But we 
think H is misplaoed in sueh suljeds as Mr Dyce Ins 
hitherto been painting ; and we Imw that many of the 
early palntan adopted H, not tnm preference, but be- 
cenee Ihe/ kmw of M Qtbeg. We wwdd| bgiidf^ Mpt- 



chdly inculcate on Mr Dyce, that a painter should form 
his theory of colour upon his own foeUngs— not upon ab« 
street doctrines respecting the nature of light infbrred 
from ocperiments. He Is liable, no doubt, to be aslsled 
from any peculiar c<mformation of his own eye, but thie 
llahility he can never counteract from another^ teach in g. 
All experiments, moreover, are folladous ; ^ey give oa 
not f^ and living nature, but a body ttretched npon the 
rack. We have altered Into this expostulation with Mr 
Dyoe beeanse we know that he labours hard and consci* 
entiously in his vocation. We might have cut die mat- 
ter short by telling him that his style was not likely to 
be popular, but this is an argument which we believe him 
to be above listening to. Besides, his pictures are pos- 
sessed of beauties which even those least accustomed to 
his style may appreciate. The fine carnation In *the 
Young Heroules, the gorgeous colouring of the enakeoy 
and the expression of forcibly tearing them asunder, most 
be felt by alL The breatUng slumberous look in hla 
*' Golden Age,** and the fine pieoe of landscape In the dis- 
tance, are in like manner obvious excellencies. Neither 
can Uie strength and richness in the colouring of his 
*' Flora** escape observation. What we chiefly desiderate 
in this artist*s works, is passion. 

We take Mr Laxs next to Dyce and Graham, as ha- 
ving studied in the same school. We are not sure but he 
is superior to both in native feeling, and in conception^ 
although he Is still behind them in the power of expres- 
sion. There Is a great deal of impressive dignity In the 
bearing of his Milton. The daughter, with h^r fiioe to- 
wards the spectator, seemingly rapt In the ** numerous 
verse** flowing with mi^jestio harmony from the lips of ' 
the blind old bard; is likewise very fine. And there Is 
something In the rich yet quiet tone of the landscape be- 
hind, which harmonizes admirably with the subject. Mr 
Lees* other works are all respectable, but we do not think 
that he has come up In any of them to the excellence of 
the picture we have just mentioned. His ** Music** (281 ) 
is too much like some of Graliam*B works, and, what is 
worse, too much like some which are not exactly Graham*s 
happiest efforts. 

Mr Laudkr. — We regnt that there Is no work by this 
artist in the Exhibition calculated to give a correct esti- 
mate of his povrers. His " Portrait of a Lady** (221) 
shows him to possess a fine eye for colours, and a just 
conception of the manner of heightening their effoct by 

iudidous arrangement. His ** Sentinek** (157) show 
lis mastery In light and shade ; and, far its style of exe- 
cution. Indicating in the painter a complete practical 
knowledge of his art, we do not hesitate to write down 
this picture the best in die Exhibition. But still he 
has no work which proves with what care he has culti- 
vated his taste for the high and classical style of art. Mr 
Lauder has sought to mature natural talents of the very 
highest order, by a really scientific study of his profes- 
pion ; and we have no doubt, that when Italy has once 
laid open her rich stores to a mind so capable of feeling 
their ennobling influence, he will Justify us in the eyes 
of those who, not knowing him, may think us rash In 
designating him, upon the strength of what he has already 
done, the artist of most promiae among ua. We rated 
|iim last week for laziness ; and when we oonsider that he 
has only tw4) pictures in the Exhibition, (the oatalogne 
says four, but, though we might allow another artist to 
reckon the two we have passed over, we eannot allow 
him,) we shall not say that we repent of what we have 
done. He will tell usi In all prebability, that It does not 
follow he has been idle because im see no results ; and we 
know thiit he is t<y much enamoured of his art not to be 
constantly occupied with it ; but this is not enough. He 
works for the public, and the public have a right to see 
that he does work. 

We suspect our friend DmrcAW will be net a little sur- 
mised at finding us dmm him along with theee theorists. 
We know Uiat bo beUevfi Umtilf to htAiiakMtaraUst, 
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mad lanchs «t tlM ii«tkH» of 14eal betuly tmd ici«otific 
painting. But, firam wliat ve know of Kr Duocan's 
•tiidiM, oadfioBi wliat wo Me in hU pMntiiHij w ihircwd» 
ly nuqiect tluit Imm worUnf madm tkb iniiwnf of pcki^ 
et^oB, which are not yet sufficiently developed within him 
to hoTO beocnne sulgect to Ids conadousneM. Tlie ideal 
ferma of antique scnlptore whi<^ he )iaa been ao aaeido- 
ooaly atttdying, lihTe impreet a feeling of the beautiful in 
hia ^mcft which ho hoa unoonacioudy communicated to 
the creatures of hia own paofliL Wo oonaot better illus- 
trate what we mean, than by inatituting o con^pariaoo bo- 
tween Duncan'a ** Braw Wooer,** and Harrey's highly 
meritorious picture, ** Tlie Cameronlans.'* This last- 
mitioaed work is oTtdently Ihe froic of serere and con- 
tinued atiidy. There is mniA Yariety and power in the 
aqnrcaaions of the different countenance^ and great ener* 
cy in the whole pietura; but there is a want of know- 
Cdge of the human ligon^ and Ji waist oi hanuMyi-^the 
rwgfsd asperity of aatuge heing w a uhdnad hy the fcaiiog 
of art. llie subject of Duncan*s picture is oMMbsr aoale- 
vating, nor does it admit of such varied interest — and y«t 
the effect it produoea is infinitely higlier, and more Iwit- 
iog. To what Is lUs to bf ottsibiited ?— to Duncan's 
preliminary studies, which have at once taught him more 
correct drawing, and ctflCiTated hia feeling of the beauti- 
foL Duncan's greateit AMTit M present lies in his co- 
louring. His carnations are occasionally too pinky or 
chalky (as witness the iaee of his Wooer) ; hut all his other 
coioura are good. There is a pleasure in lookiiy at his 
** Portrait of a Lady,** were it but for the colour alone. 
There is a great deal of richness in his ** Jeanie Deans ;*' 
and an exquisite beauty in the look of the chUd*s eyes in 
No. 1 14, glancing out from the shadow of its ringlets. 
Where Mr D. most requires improTomaalt is in his car- 
nations and chiaroscuro. 

We hare to ngret that the absence of any works of 
Thomsoh of Duddingstone, and of Wxljoam Sivpsok, ren- 
ders it impossible for us to show how their department is 
susceptible of being cultlimted in an derated mifit. The 
former stands high, ham his solid and adentioc painting, 
hb poetry, and his power of impressing a moiEal feeling 
into his undscapes. The latter is unrivalled lor his skill 
in r^re s enting the beautiful, and managing picturesque 
eileets. Wanting tham, the landacye digaotn^vt is this 
fmr comparativdy poor. 

We have now gone over thoae c£ oar artlata w|iom we 
regard, from the insight they have attained into their pro- 
vision, and from their practical skill, as men to whom it 
has been intrusted to raise yet higher the state of art 
among ua. There are many meritorious artists, — many, 
perliaps, whom we may ere long be entitled to claaa along 
with those we have just mentioned, although, from their 
restricting themselves to o subordinate style of art, we 
must as yet hold them as beloi^ing to g lovaer ripk. We 
shall always be ready to do justice to their merits ; but 
we must look to the gentlemen we have enumerated as 
those who are to fix the character of the Edinburgh school 
of painting. We conceive them all, though differing in 
their styles and opinions^ d^abla i^ working la opnform- 
ity to Uie same hi^ prindpl 
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Sahtrday, 20A February. 
David FxLcoitmMf Eaq. In the Chair. 

Presenii^Frofemom Jamasan, Rltdiie, Grahani: Drs 
Scot, Coofille, Oillloi: Wdher Amet, Jobms Wilson, 

BaU, Deuehar, -^ Tofrif^ PMrfck Neill, 

Eaqra. 

A coMMOKiCAnoK ^M Jfai Wilsan, Esq. was read, 
coBtaiaiiig an aooount of aancil Mir qptdea of OnniN^ dis- 



covered bv Mr David Douglas amoDf the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The specimens were exhibited on the table. Mr 
Wilson observed In general, that birds of this fenus are of 
a hardj constitution, and patient of extreme coIoT They only 
occur m northern or temperate countries, and have not yet 
been discovered In Africa, in the eastern parts of Asia, or 
hi South America. The special localities which they aXbct 
varv according to the different kinds | and even the naunta 
of the same spades admit of variation according to drcunv. 
stances. The Wood Grouse— ouch as the Capercailzia 
( Teirao rro€a//ii4>— prefers forests of ptne ; the Bed Grom# 
( T. ScoHctu) restricts itself to the sides of sloping moun* 
tains and moors, cardess of more shdter ^an is afforded by 
the heath, or other alpine plant* of vet more lowly arowth^ 
or even by the natural roughness of the ground. The' ha- 
bits of the BlacL-cock are mtermediate b^ ween those of the 
spedes just alluded to. Ptarmieaoa seem to prefisr cou* 
parativdy temperate dimates. Tlie restriction of the com., 
mon Grouse ( T. Scoticus) to the two islands of Gj:oat Bri« 
tain and Ireland, is a fiunillar though a singular fact in tho 
geographical disblbution of birds. The first and most re- 
markable of the spedmens to which it was Mr Wilson'a 
more imntediate object to direct the attention of the Society^ 
was the Tetrmo Uropfiasiarms, or Pheasant-tailed Grouse, 
the lai^gest of the American spedes of this genus, and, aa« 
eepting the Capercailzie, the largest to be met with in any 
country. This bird seema to have been first observed ^ 
Lewis and Clarke, by whom it is mentioned under tho 
name of Cock of tlie Fbdns : and a notIce>f it was pub- 
lished, some time ago^ In the Zoological Journal, by Chas. 
Luden Bonaparte, who obtained au imperfect apeoimen of 
the male in London* The length of this bird (when full 

fown) is S2 inches ; Its girth, 22 ; iu wdght from 6 to 
lbs. The femde is conaidembly less than the male. Her 
plumage closdy resembles bie^ except that she wanta tho 
leitfthened filamentous feathers on each side of the nedi. 
and differs slightlv in the colour of chin, cheeks, thioaMmd 
breast. The fiigfat of thess birds is slow and unsteady. 
Their wings are feeble and proportionably small; thdr 
progress through tlie air is effected by a fluttering motion, 
rather than a direct continuous flight When i^Ised, thdr 
vdce resembles that of the common pheasant. They build 
on the grotmd, beneath the shade of Furshia and ArUmitia^ 
or near streams among Phalarii ArumVmacea, The neat 
Is cardesdy constructed of arass and twigs ; the eggs (from 
18 to 17 in number) are aoout the size of those or a com- 
mon fowl, of a wood-brown oobur, Irreralarly blotched 
with chocolate-brown at the laigeresd. The period of in- 
cubation is about three weeksb IM the joung leave the nest 
a few houra after they are hatched. In the ff«F» "i ffr and 
autumn months, these birdsace to be found in small tiomo; 
in spring and winter, in flocks of several hundreds. Taey 
never path ; indeed, within thdr range, not a bush larger 
thanabroomor common whin is to be found. Their food 
consists chiefly of the buds, leaves, and frtdt of Purahia 
tridetUcUa, JrtettUtia, the seeds of CaetuM, brown and black 
ants, and sand-bugs. Thdr flesh is dark^ooloured, and not 
particularly well navoured. They are plentiful throughout 
the plains of the Columbia River, and in the interior of 
North Carolina: but have never been seen east of the Rocky 
Mountains.— The next ^edes, In dze and Importance, is 
Richardson's Grouse ( T» SicharUsonii, ) so called in honour 
.of the distingoished travdler of that name. There is a re- 
, markable dijference, In this aptgAta, between the plumage of 
the male and female. The we^t of thoK birds variea 
from 2| to 3 lbs. Thebr vdce is a continuation of dktinct 
hollow sounds, like the cooing of a dove. They build thdr 
nesto of small twigs, leaves, or grasi^ asoJd coppices of birch 
or hazel, in the vicinity of springs or mountain riUs. They 
lay from IS to 19 ma, nearly as laige as thoae of the do- 
mestic fowl, markedwith red ■peeks. Their flight is swifr, 
steady, and peculiarly gnoefiil. Whenstartled,thqrdropfroaB 
the branches of the pine-treeB, thdr usual roostiog^plac^ to 
within a few feet or the ground, befiu^ they commence fly<» 
ing—a circumstance which often dacdves tbehunter. This 
trait seems peculiar to the spedes* In spring, they are seen 
in great numbers, baddng in the sun, on the southern de- 
clivities of low hills; and in winter, In flocks of sixty or 
dghty, in the vldnity of spring laJua, or large streama. 
Iney are easily dertroyed, continuing to sit wiUi apparent 
tranquillity after several diots have been flred. Their flesh 
is white and excdlent. They feed on the buds of the pina, 
the catkins of hirdi, alder^ and hazd^ and the fruit oftho 
i'Ve^aria and Vaccinium. They are verv abundant in the 
sub-alpUie roriona of the BockyJUoHntams, in lat. d2 dw. 
;lf.| long, lib dqif. W^ aod ml nioi^ nwacrooi In tb^ 
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rockT dittiicu of the Columbia, in lat 46 deg. N., lone. 
118 deg. W. They are nueon the mountainsof the N. W. 
eoast.— The third spedet rahibited was named the smaller 
Pheasant-tailed Grouse (7. Urophastanellus,) The sexes 
resemble each other closely in colour, bnt the male is rather 
larger than the femide^ and his tail more fully derdoped. 
Their prerailing colour is pale brown, richly blotched and 
barred with black. The wing coverts, and the outer webs 
tff the primary wing feathers, are marked with manv round- 
ed or oblong spots of a pale colour. Their flight is swift, 
noiseless, and steady. They are shy, and not easily ap- 
proached by the sportsman. They are found in the same 
raoffe of ootwtry with the lai^er species first described, with 
which they associate, and which they resemble much In 
their habits. The number of their exgs varies from 12 to 
15, in size not much exceeding those ofa pigeon, and in co- 
lour, of a lisht ash.— The fourth species has been named, in 
honour of Mr Sabine, Tetrao Sabinu The plumage is rich 
and varied, and presents those singular appendages or shoul- 
der knots, so conspicuous In the wood-partridge of the Uni- 
ted States and Canada ( Tetrao Umbellut, ) The oobure in 
the plumage of the female are greyer, and less richly toned 
-^n other respects, the sexes do not much difltr. The 
weight of an Individual bird is two pounds. Their voice Is 
a continuation of measured sounds, not unlike the ticking 
of a lam dock. Their flight Is rapid, and consists of a 
auick cwppinr of the wings, and then of a sudden shooting 
rorwards, wiuout any perceptible motion of the indivlduu 
parts. They feed on the buds of Pinut, FragariOfRubus, 
Ofryluty Alnutf and the berries of Vaccinium, They pair 
in March, and build upon the ground, in coppices of Cory- 
iuM, Amelanchier, and Pterit, and on the outskirts of Fine 
forests. Their nests are composed of the slender fronds of 
PteriSf dry leaves, and grass. Their egss are of a dingy 
white, with red spots, and vary in number from 9 to 11. 
They are remarkable for attachment to their young. The 
Tetrao Sabini is a rare bird. During spring, it is round in 
small flocks, rarely exceeding eight or twelve ; at other sea- 
sons, it seldom happens that more than three or four are 
seen together. Like the Tetrao Umbelitu, which it r es en t, 
bles In the prevailing character of its plumage, it Is in the 
habit of perching upon the stumps of decaT<M trees. In the 
darkest parts of the forests, and there performing the sin- 
guUur operation called drumming ; whkn is effected by giving 
two or three loud distinct claps with Its wings, followed by 
many others, which become quicker and quicker, until the 
noise appears to die away In the distance, like the sound of 
a muffled drum. This beautiful spedes was discovered by 
Mr Douglas, in the woodj parts of the N. W. coast of Ame- 
rica, between the parallels of lat. 40 deg. and 49 deg.— The 
flfUi and last spedes exhibited. Is called, in honour of the 
distinguished commander of the over-land Arctic Expedi- 
tion, Tetrao FrankliniL Mr Wilson has as yet seen only 
the male. The general plumage is dark and glossy, composed 
of alternate ban of black and greyish brown. The head, 
neck, and breast, are almost bla^k ; the tail is entirdy black. 
The upper and under tall coverts are black, terminated by 
a large white spot ; and the lateral parts of the abdomen are 
likewise spotted with white. It runs with great speed over 
shattered rocks and among brushwood, and only uses Its 
wines as a last effort to escape. When raised, its flight is 
similar to that of the last-mentioned spedes. Its alarm 
note is composed of two or three hollow sounds, ending In 
a disagreeable grating noise, like the latter part of the cry 
of the Guinea fbwL Like other birds of the same genus, 
it builds on the ground, not unfrequently at the foot of de- 
caved stumps, or by the side of fallen timber, in the moun- 
tain woods. Its nest is composed of dead leaves and grass, 
and contains from five to seven eggs, of a dingy white co- 
lour, not lai^ger than those of our wood plnon. It is said 
to be one of the most oonunon birds in the valleys of the 
Rocky Mountains, from lat. dO deg. to 54 deg. N., near the 
sources of the Columbia. It probably InhabitB still hicher 
latitudes.— Mr Wilson remarked. In condudon : *' 1 have 
Kttie doubt that some of these binls might be imported into 
Uiis country, <if whidi the soil, dimate, and natural pro- 
ductions, are not so disdmilar to those of thdr native r^ 
gions, as to predude the hope ofa successful Issue to an ex- 
periment of a very interesting nature, which the wealth and 
seal for fldd sports, inherited by many of our aristocracy, 
would render easy, and which might eventually prove of 
more permanent and substantial advantage. Their im- 
portation would oertatnl V form a fine addition to the feather- 
ed game of Great Britain.** 
A ooiiii9iiiiic«t^on, « On i^^ I4tt«t«rd fUpt meotioDed 



in the Goepds,*' was next read by the Rev. Dr Soot ; and 
afterwards a letter from Dr John Soouler, of the Andcr- 
sonian Institution in G)mgow, containing an *' Account of 
some FomU Remains CnuhI near Klhaaniock.** 



AMTIQUAEIAK ftOCIRT. 

Mumdatf, i2dFebrumy, 

P ro fe ss or Russkll in the Chair. 

PresetU^'-Dn Hibbert, Madmn, Carson ; James Skene^ 
Donald Gregory, — Gordon, &g. &c. Esqra. 

A number of donations were exhibited, after which there 
was read ** An Essay on the Remarkable Coinddenoes be- 
tween the Traditkms of the Andent Britons and certain 
Passages in the Hebrew Prophets ; also a subsequent letter 
on the same suMect, add res sed to the Curator, by the Rer. 
W. J. D. Wadddoveof Bacon Grange.** No remarks were 
offered on this communication by any member, and the So- 
ciety adyoumcd. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



8TANZA8i 

By Thomaa Tod SioddarL 

I LOVE thee, ladye, as the wind 

Loves whispering to the sea ; 
As the bright earth loves her dster-moon. 

So, ladye, I love thee ! 

A holier light than gathers o*er 

The solitary shrine, 
When rise the golden stars, is on 

That snowy brow of thine. 

And there are images of love 

Under those eyelids met. 
Like the dew-drt»ps that are sparkling in 

A summer violet. 

I know full well the twin of mirth 

Is melancholy ever; 
That Joy will blend with sorrow, like 

A river with a river ! 

And I have seen when, dream-like^ came 

Over a blaze of gladness. 
Into those beautiful bright eyes, 

A solitary sadness ! 

But flowers, they look the fairer, in 
The pearly dew-drop steeping ; 

And the purest of our smiles are bathed 
Under a shower of weeping. 

Than all the smiles and flattery 

Of the adoring knee, 
A Welcome from thy lov«linesa 

Is dearer far to me. 

Yet breathe not what thou know*st alone,- 

The deep love that Is cast 
On the altar of this heart, whitch will 

Be fttithfnl to the last. 

Even as the sditary wind 

Loves whispering to the aeri, 
As the bright earth loves her dtttr^mooo, 

So^ ladye, I love thee ! 



WEBKLT RlieiSTBR OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRE& I3d 



INSCRIPTION FOR A TOMB. 

Bif W. Auu^ M.D. 
'* Sub hoe marmora.** 

BxyxATH this humble ttone he lies. 

Who now nor eect the tews which How, 
Nor heart nor heeds those rending criss. 

Nor can rellere thy widowed woe. 
Cold is the hand, you yalnly thought. 

While locked In thine, could never die ; 
And blank those orbs, which fondly sought 

New \\£e and light from Mary*s eye. 
Mute, too, the trembling tongue, which slgh'd 

A last fiirewell in Mary*s ear ; 
Like autumn*s whispering breeze, that hied 

And left us to the gelid year. 
Farever still that wayward heart, 

Whoae ehief delight was lore of thee, 
Whose latest pang was grief to part. 

Whose hope was immortality ! 
No ! — not forever cold the hand. 

Nor mute the tongue, nor blank the ray ; 
Again, at Heaven's supreme command. 

Hell wake to everiasting day ! 
When purified from earthly ill, 

Snstain*d by a Redeemer's care, 
Hell live, where time no more can kill. 

And love^ where love knows no despair ! 



THE DARK KNIGHT— A BALLAD. 

JBy Henry G. SdL 

ToKax came a dark knight from a far countries 
And no one ever saw his lace, for be 
Wore his black vizor down oontinuallie. 

He came to a gay bridal, where the bride 
Stood, in rich robes, her destined lord beside. 
Who gazed upon her with a joyful pride. 

And there vFas music in the snniiy sky. 
And mirthful voices made a glad reply, — 
And there was music In the young bride's eye. 

Yet ever and anon her look would fall 

On the dark knight who stood apart from all,-*- 

Dark as his shadow, moveless on the walL 

The words were spoken, and the bridal o'er, 
And now tiie mirth grew louder than before ; 
Why stands the dark knight silent at the door? 

Hie hour grows late, and one by one depart 

The guests, with bounding step and mory heart,— 

Methought I saw that new-wed ladie start. 

None in her fiither's hall are left but she 

And her young bridegroom, who, as none may see, 

Hath twined his arm around her lovinglie. 

Tes, — there is still a third — ^the vizor'd knight,— 

Mark you the glancing of his corslet bright, 

Mark you his eye tluit glares with such strange light ? 

He moves on slowly through the lofty room. 
And as he moves there fidls a deeper gloom, — 
That heavy tread, why sounds it of the tomb ? 



— A shriek was heard at midnight, such as broke 
On every ear, like the first pealing stroke 
Of the alarum bell, and the aleqiers woke ! 

In the old hall where fitful moonlight shone. 
There lay the bridegroom and the bride alone, 
Pale, dead, and cold as monumental stone, — 
A vizor'd helm was near, but the dark knight 



was gone. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



And through the castle there was stillnen deep, 
A drearier stillness than the calm of sleep,— 
Qoser, in lilsnt awe^ the lovers creep. 



I 

. IsrslstennmberwesniionnoedlhstsirorkwssiiiprofTeiismoiig 
•tiM itiidenU St Glsagow, to be csUad theAthao»um ; and wesre now 
dnfonned that, ssrly in April, s rivsl publiestloo will sppesr, edited 
bystadeotiorUietsineUiiivenity, tobecntiUsd, TbeCoUsgeAl. 
AMtmfbr 1850. 

! We lesni that there will thortlysppesr in Glsigow.s work entiaed 
iMemoirs of the Rev. WUUsm Wilwrn, AM. Minister of the Ooqiel 
jet Perth, one of the four brethren, the founders of the Secenion 
jChurefa. end Profetior of Theology to tiie Atsociste Presbytery, with 
(Brief Sketches of the State of ReUgioa in Scotland for fifty years 
immediately posterior to the Revolution, including a drcumstantial 
facooont of the origin of the Secession. The work is fkom the pen 

ra Divine in the west country. 
We understand that the forthcoming Number of the New Monthly 
rMagasine will contain, amongst other articles, an interesting and ' 
jgr^ihic narrative of an attack, by banditti, on Messis Didcson and 
•Neville, on the Plafais of Puebla, In November, 1898, when the latter 
jgentlenian was killed. Though Mr Dickson received no fewer than 
vhieteen wounds, he has survived to write the account of his eztrs- 
jordinary eaoape. 

* It has been stated In the newspapen, that Captain DiUon, whose 
treoent voyage threw light on thefate of La Pto>use, has been enga. 
^ged by the French Oovonment to make another voyage of discovery, 
jcooneeted with the same event. This is not the case, the ol^ect of 
the intended voyage being of quite a different nature. 
( At a trade sale, a few days ago, in London, Lord Byron's execu- 
itors s(rtd the copyright of sixty-five of his Loridship's minor poems. 
; A keen competition took place between Mr Murray and Mr Colbum, 
but the lot was at last knodced down to the former at the enormous 
sum of 3700 guineas. The copyright of Don Juan wu next sold, 
and was bought by the executors of Lord Byron at the very mode- 
rate price of 310 guineas not, we hope, with any view of suppres. 
sion. 

The Lives of the Bishops of Bath and Welb, firom the earliest to 
the prasent period, by the Rev. S. Hyde Cassan, are announced. 

The First Book of the lUad, containing the parting of Uectmr and 
Andromache, and the description of the Shield of Achilles, being a 
specimen of a new translation of Homer,in berolo verse, by William 
Sotheby, b in the press. 

, Derwentwater, or the (kte of Ratelillb, s Tale of 1 713, wUl short- 
ly be published. 

' A worlc, entitled an Enquiry into the Piodaction and Consump- 
tion of the praokms metals, and on the influence of their augmenta- 
tion or diBninntkm on the oommevseof the world, by Mr Jacob, is 
announced. 

^ Mr Thomas Moovs is prepsring a Life of Petraroh, for Dr Lard- 
ner's Cy cl opedia. It is not unlikdy that the analogies pointed out 
'in the Ufe of Byron between that poet and Petrarch suggested the 
ptesentwork. 

Miss A. M. Porter, the weQ-known novelist, has In the pseu the 
Bsrony, a Romance. 

Travels hi Russia, and a Residence in St Petersburg and Odessa, 
in the years 18t7> 8, and 9, by Edward Morton, M.B., are preparing. 

Moore's Loves of the Angels have been translated into French 
verstf by M. Eugene Emoox, and are much relished by la granie 
nation. 

The genuine Memoirs of Sanson, the poUlc executioner, are 
shortly to appear. In (bur octavo volumes, at Paris. Sanson was an 
extraordinary individual; ho possessed a magniflceot library, was 
much attadied lo study and the sciences, and regularly attended the 
ooarses of natural history at theJardindesPlantss. He states the fol- 
lowing among other reasons for retaining his situation as exeeotioner 
during the Reign of Terror t '* A wretch chosen in my place by the 
tyrants would have added to their outrages. I was sure to preserve 
the respeet which wu due, and not to add Insults to the anguish of 
mortal throes."— This to the march of inteUeet with a veogesnee! The 
literature and philosophy of a hangooan ! 

OoaroN's TopoesAPHicAL DicTiONABr.-^n the first nnmber of 
thto new work, whidi the sontheia critics have been pnliing at a 
great late for aocu^ and all otheceieeilaieeBi, we meet with tiie 
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;Fr«iehCoaiptBflwv«4MnBMtaidMiBtlMBrf loHM. 1f.Ckmp*s 
inurdrobt, valutd atlMKOO^basbeea totaUirooanmied. TheThcitft 
twai unlntttrtd, owtng to ttuB Mgh [M w nliiui dmaaded for bvUdhifi 
ofthtoditcflptinn NcMmt Covvit Oavtet aor Dnuy Lane are In- 
Imred. A fine baoaflt is to be ^ren at the Italian Opera Home to 
jthe unfbrtiiiiato FrenA asfeon. TteBBghhOpaniHoinewfflber^ 
Wilt with all eoBTMieai i|Midt tfid tka ilte of it paHly dumsed. it 
having baan fot aona tint wWiad to opaa • naw stiaat irtien It fiirw 
jnerly itood^-^ new fiooe,'aaUad " The Heart of Loodoa, or the 
^barper*t ProfreM»** hat bean bton^ out with ittcoeii at the Add- 
phi. Itoontainaamiinberaf diigYudnf seeneti^llielowett Bfein 
{London.— Donaeffl and Blasiiare, m yet, theooiy attractions at the 
Xhig's Theatre^ which eontiaaea tobe pooriy attended^ Xahbran 
has beoome the aoanla in Paria^— Dowttm* Heme^ Odaraft, Miss 
Bmithsott. and Mlii Byflaldjasa the prtMipal attSMtiona in DnUlB at 
present.— MadaniolseQe Roster* " flrom tlie Boyal Aeadamy of mu- 
sic and danolnfr'* (!) is at present peiCwming in Ducrow's Amphithea- 
tre at UverpodL— Vandcnhoff liad a well-attended benefit here on 
Monday last; but the p eitoi iua nces, wMeh eooslstcd prinripslly of 
aeti ftom dlllteent playsy wan radwr holdHMilshy. On Tvsaday even- 
ing. Miss Jannap nwda har first appaaranea In the part of Jeamie 
Deans, which she play«d with fine eObet and great trath to nature. 
On Wednesday, Young oonnMnced an engagement of twdve nighta 
in the charaeter of lago, vlildi is one of his bes^ and to whieh he 
never did more justlee. Old CsBBnua Infiirms us Oiat he will 
have someMng to say eoueamlm Young next Saturday. Miss Miu 
ford's new Tragedy of •«Rlniitf"k hi rehanaaL Mr Murtay is ma- 
hii^ extensive prepanrtleaa for the pradueHoB of Masanieno. which 
wiH be brou^ out on the tanntaMtlen of Mr Yoiii«*a sngi^wnf m 
J9ew scenery and dresses are getting raady»and the assirtance of a 
corps <f« teAef win probably be obtained. Mr Wilson is to play Jtfa. 
saaldZo.— We observe that Braham gives a morning oonoert here on 
Tuesday, at wfaMh Miss EKaPaton, Miss PhUKps, atadMrWUspa, 
are to sing. Mr Braham proceeds afterwards to Liverpool, where tie 
b to staig >t the subscription co n eert i akmg with Mr and Madame 

Stoekhauaen. He gave a oonoert upon Tneaday last i|t Aberdeen, on 
the eondosion of his theatriod engagement there, wl^ch was woU 
attended.— Talking of Aberdeen* wa ob e ate It is announced hi the 
^wspapers of that city, that on the 4th of March « the Theatre wlU 
be honouved with the patronage at the gen t lem en eompoeing the 
LUUeChib.** Who the" gentlemen eomposiqgttieLIMIrChiA** are, 
we are sorry we do not know, b it Thoaaaa Uttla^ or UtOe in ooei- 
jtradistiooUon to Six Feet ?— We understand that Miss Isabella Paton 
IwiU probably appear on the stage hero for a iiew nights, about the 
end of April or baginnhig of May. 

WuKLT List ot Perfoaxavcbs. 
Feb. 90-86. 



foUowhigpleoe of tnformaHon :— " Achary Loeh, a smdl hfea in 
Scotland, formed by thetlvarTti*.'* Wehavahiartof LecAifeA. 
f«y,andthertvar !IVftt,l|iitof the ioih od Blvw nanttaiad by 
Mr Gorton we are cntirdy ignorant. 

Naw Muarc— We hawebeen fiivoaradwitfiaoopy af anawSong, 
-^he mudc composed tyy Mrs Orme, and the words by Mr Robert 
Chambers,^Arom the lAterary Jownat^' 0,tmaid, unloviogbot be- 
loved.** The mdody is exeeedtagly ipMted andbaautlflttl, and findy 
adapted to tha wocds. Mrs Orma Is hkowba about to publish an- 
other song, the words also taken ftom the LUerarp Journal—" I*ve 
loved thee, Mary Jamieson''-of which we are to like manner able to 
speak highly. We coDodve that thie lady's musicd talenU have 
only to be known to order to beappiaeialed. 

Elocution— Mr RoaaRTa^— We think it right agato (o renUnd 
our readers that this gentleman, who labours hasd to diflbse a taste 
for a branch of education too much neglected among m^ Is to deliver, 
t04lay, his rhaloricd Lecture and Readings. We nndafscnd that 
Mr Roberta, havtog found Uhnpoeslbla to obtdn, ae a mere taaaher 
of elocution, that independeMa for hlaaealf and fomily which ie the 
great ol^aet of all hnnniniible iodoetry, piopneei ntomtog to the 
etage, though, of ooune» he will stiU conttoue his ctoiips. We ate 
notaware thathehas as yetantered into any engi^eaMnt with Mr 
Murray; but we certainly thtok that be would form a useful and r»> 
spectahle addition to theoompanyt and, considering the footing he 
has acquired to Edtoburgb, we shoukl be sorry to see him obliged 
to joto any other establishment than the Theatre Royd. 

Hixra FOR tux DiacouRAOBMJUfT or Faiiii.iaritt.— Never 
accept a pinch of snuflT, nor the share of an umbrdla, from a stranger. 
Never aUow a k>oker-on to hold your partner's shawl, scarf, or foo, 
while you are danctog a qiudzille. Never* on any account, permit 
one you do not know to save you from drowntog when you are sink- 
ing in deep water for the third and last time. If you are knodied 
down at night by a brace of btoekguarda, never adinowledge the 
oflldousness of a passer-by who toterferai to your befadf. Should 
your house take fire, and any one, at great persond haaard, rescue 
your wife and diOd, toform hhn that such fireedoms will not be per- 
mitted to future. 

N Kwa VROM OLAaoowr.— Alteander*s Theatre is thrlvtog, and the 
manager It supposed to be clearing about a hundred pound weekly. 
During Mathews's visit, he must have made much more. His com- 
pany, however, still conttoues todtflbrtnt i but Vandenhoff and Misi 
Jarman are to visit him in a few weeks. It is a pity that Seymour's 
rivd house, which is now much improved to appearance, is not to a 
more centrd dtuation. Seymour has a pretty fdr company, of whidi 
the chief attraction at present is Fanny Ayton, who is at once an ac 
oomplished singer, a clever actress, and a young lady of engaging 
manners. By the way, if Munay is about to bring out MasanieOo, 
Yould he not find her of service? The Po/eul quasttoo between the 
two Glasgow Theatres is still open.— There was a good Concert a Urn 
eventapago, atwMch th4 native talent of MUsThMsson and Mr 
Niool was aided by Mlee Invearlty nd Mr Munay.— The GkHgow 
anieteare glad to eee that thdr Brown, OlbsoO, Handaieon, and, 
above all, Graham, who, though nektant to Edtabv^ batoi^ to 
Olaagow, make aoraepeetabto a figure to tha ■ dlM a u gfa Bihi hitkm. 
As mtoiature patoter^ PaUhm, Robertson, and MINe, are deo foet 
ristogtoadebrlty.. Thd ftOdMlton to OM^|oi»> next aummer, pen- 
mises to be e x cel l e n t.— The Dilettanti Soolety, now under the anlone 
asdablapreddeBtBhipof MrimMhof Jordnhllt istoarfMtog to 
dBdeney every day, and ie preparing to aetabUeh a Ufo Acadany and 
School of Dxawtog to Glasgow. A aoUaalton of casts flpom the antiqua, 
Ac, is likewise about to be made.— Mr Smith, who is to thediree- 
tion of the Andersooton University, has dao organised a series of meet- 
ings, or Boirtm, to be hdd weeklv, within the walls of that lurtitu- 
tton, on the same plan as those which take place to the Royd InstL 
totkw to Albemarle Street Tea and ooflbe wUl follow the reading 
of a paper or dettvery of a lectorei and most of the Oksgow literati 
have promised thdr support.— The literary society of the town has 
made a vduable acquisitkm to the penon of Mr MotherweU, now 
cdlttNr of the.Covrl^, formedyof the Pajj^^darr/iirr.— Another 
dteration hae taken place in the newspapers t— the Scot* Time* ap> 
pears twice a^week, without any diminution of the spirit and talent it 
exhibited to its single hebdomadd appearance— Mr Rennet of the 
Free Pre** is about to publish agoodly postoctovo to three volumes. 
—Besides the newspaper*, there are no less than three weekly Jour- 
nde, the ThUUe, the Catntru Obeeura, and tha Opera Gia**, In the 
latter, there has been some clever writing. 

TheaMeal Gosdp.— The destruction of tha B^lsh Opera House by 
fire, has, for the last ten days, been the prtodpd topic of conversation 
to the theatricd drdesof the metropolis. •« At half-past twdve onMoo- 
day night," says the Covrl Joitmal of Satorday hwt, « we were wit- 
ncMing the dose of Potlor's :ddightAil pcrformancee, Le Benfflckre, 
and Le C«4iMcr«ltfBii2^ to presence of a brilliant audience, consist- 
ing of the «IUe of fashionable Ufo I and twohoim aftarwRrds, we were 
witoeatog the whole scene to quedton a volume of fliu, bfaedngupto 
the douds, and speedily levd with thegramd!" ThetaeetoMrAr- 
■dd,thepiiopitotor,lsaitiiaalMlalL.«I^Ooa 'pii Manajiii nf Ike 
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Mow. A Shakepeartan OMo, it Wtmam 8hak*ptgrt, 

Toaa. IK#Mrfay, # Tie Bearf qf ifld-ldlMan. 

Wan. ' Oihetto, 4* Free and Eaiif, 

TBuna. Femke Preunttd, Be lAe* Wte Tmih, ^ Chatlet Edward 

atMorL 
Fri. JtOHu Cetior, 4r The Hecrt tfMU-Lothkm, 



TO OUR CORRISPONDRlfTS. 

WadiaUpodtivaly havetopublkhhdfadoaenaddltioM] Num. 
bers one of these Satordays, dae our extra matter will look up all the 
types of the BaUantyne Press. 

Reviews of Sir Thomas Monro** Memoirs, and of several tatercd- 
ing works, though in types, are unavoidably postponed.— We have 
been ol^liged to ourtaU the Letter ttom Glaiiow, whieh we wwe 
more willing to do than to allow it to stand over till its contents be-> 
came stale.— Our Dublin Correspondent writes to us that the Thcatrw 
there is quite neglected, and no exhibitkms are*y«t open.— "P." ia 
misuken to supposing that we are " ill pleased at his long letter.*' 

The «< Sonnet" by Thomas Brydaon sbdl have a place.— We can- 
not oonadentiously say that we greaUy admire the k>ng Poem with 
which " B." has fovoured us— The Yerses "To my Sister Rllen'* 
are to types.—" Norah O'Oonner," and the Stanaaa '• To OryntMa,'* 
do not strike us as thdr clever author's most successfol eflhrts.— 
The " lines Inscribed to Alexander Macbggan," by <* M." of Ar^ 
broath, are good, and shall be forwarded to him.— <* The Elder's 
Grave" does' not quite come up to our stsndard.— The '* Ode to Mu- 
dc^" and tha «' Lines on sadngatt iatet Rt Flay,'* wUl not suit na. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Coaneeled with Literature, Seienee, and iht Arte. 
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Tins Periodical bein|F now Mteblifih«d In a T«iy 

(suoitn lai ma iDcnulng dmilithiB, the Pmprietan IM 
nwnaclTa cutlUtd to nnmiMnil It OniDflt u nubile ituntlon. 
■■Ida tlwH^HWmm InponU Rnttnor lU No Woikior 
tuciat, II gjBIMlat wiiklT mlwHinfiin mldn. la pmM mi ^rne, 
hoBDuinaftlwiiwtnlnniirriunaf IbfdiT. Thx too dnt 
VotaiiDM an wn gampMid, iBd M awOoH will b« ipaml 10 m- 
da tlH coDtara «( t)M tbfril nm man Tuled md iBUmtlBf. 

The nMovtnc tirtlinOBiili. Ukw It tudoni rnm nai aUim, 
itev Ow Mlnuiloo ta ■MA lb* JocMiAL !• bald In Scotlud, Ebi- 

'■'mrnwkMl'kinKer DitUMor, ihiUhduoT tdait.iplrlt. 
■olptnevrnm, T brvM tlMbMiki>nr|in(pB."--CBiiinarifiii 
ItaaTH, bt Bfutnnfi Matatmi^Nvrmittr, ISM. 

" Wg h**« midMd Iht ptOfiH Df ihli iblF ud •nlvp'ldai po- 

w( hM >lnad)r Ueome put nd incd of Dm olitiiu iTHtn or OUT 

iMiliiilliilllmil Hill Hill mill ■mi ifiTliirir( linl tlinrninii 

h taconandad IhntiB, ■• lb* KdlBbuiih IU>l>w or Blockinur> 
H^idH. In ««■■■ lodHd. babMBqiltltoMTUcdlDBT, ud 
■auldboaoBnbitdUBealllooaieaM Ibr, did n dm knk lo the 
BUT ofdtatl^iiWiod DUDH mUdl U|>m la ths IlK of la coBMbu- 
Mn, audio UK ilDguUri; ouMd, ipirticd, tod altneClTa utielB, 
■bMlwT In Uh i1u|h of ml*w> at otMatl tuMjt, which dlnrdfy 
mA adora In (Dlomot"-Oifato«lM Jftrwry. 

"Ai(^«Ih*JaiiiulliEMi9«td. nulln TenRm to BT, thil 
B0 «*«Ut pabUotlaa In BFinbi hM boai coDduptvd with gnutr 
■lilt, oi bu toand i ficaCet inunbB oT Im-nl* antrilnillon. 
Id lb* oMkal department, m hold Mr BtU ra hare ttw ttrtSt. 
WtBi ha arti hinwK whatber naiclT « nllf. 10 dlwet a book. DO 
ettUi thi< "*irt *fT"*'"'H ■*"■ ■-■■r'in||p«th«p«ni«lniniluhl» 
OuiibinlMr Naift, vtaBlnvbat b* calla a mttelfiil bDiiwiD--eaB 
ouida him. I( til fkBCT untMlnHa tnM tlM— ai bi hit Sllppn. fbr 
hWaaije— and hla wll HmiathiMi nn dtener than (loundHlIti •dnln, 
what i> II but Iba eSkTrocMweef a mlad. enriched b; u Inaihawl- 
It4* and trnpraidbla flow of mVn^ ■»■ temiaDt Idtat.'— fidtn- 

" Pot Taiioua' Uadi of woik, Ihe Editor ii a hart within hlnudr; 
MaiBwa. inhcl. IndodM Iba wide ntmnai of ' a BDg and a ler. 
n,'andw«iiiaT(nilTiayDrhlm In the wocdi of the pioterb, that 
• BMhlni nniiii to nome wroDf he bdh hia hand In.- la addltloa to 
tUhh^hai nnlleul bacUtf, br maaat of whWi he lienabltd to 
iiiiwal Mia piiTilli I llln iiiHj liill iif Hii ptepandbrufneaf the 
Inl ttKlu of whidi SooUaad can boart at pmanL-— Oaoifrln 

liBUehwehold Of Edimbrrfh LUtrarv JimmaL SlBia the eoiB' 
— m petn of our andaRaklng, teareelT ■ weak hai paaaad la which 
im hav* not ffidtfad a tvt fiaat number of out readen. b^ IraDa- 
iiTTliif to oat eobmuu Hma part of Iti raloable eontenli. Whan 
wtnnildvhaw maBT aUa lndl>ldiwlt aia aagafad In aappailini 
Che Jemrntl, In tbMi llw^ naiOani. we eaniM wndar at the un- 
tBDpMioenaiKUebHhaaaipertBead. The nanbar bi(i» oi 
(saulBi a iraaDc ntlet*o( Ibl* l ltetatr atttolai than wehananr 

maikatala thhwof Iba kind enrmibHihMllntt?e«ntTT. It b full 
of Kterarr WH. Onlng^ewrt dMIfhtMl nala^e of oHIMam. 

-• •-•- • ■• ' ^ir ciawlv pUBIed pafH. We doubt whatbei 

tda, of luaa Umai the bolt and pntcailoB, 



•dOeclmtiulaaeeaiainnDc, in tn* tnn anmna naieainBie 
Bdilor, and In the extent of hli ntounn. Iba pna^eei of npplirliu 
a dmMatatnni In tbaUleraniia of Scotland. OutiaotlnienMoaibri 
taM«t,ludainirrDmtbanuninoiiiediniini(ir our ■rttola la Mher 
puet< , miut hare npreved lho« ot the pubUe ; II. Ihnaftna. (In> 
u addlUma] pleaaurt to ilata now, that, br the proinm ol the 
wvk, theu aDUelpaQoDi have bam lust amplrnaltaef The Rie- 

AtTAdvrrHin. ' 



— Grrnoct .diheW btr. 

'■ We alwan open Ihli petlodlnl with ptcani*. It bembiinllt 
dlmlated tolnwnet aid ratartaln. aadnita|lad tafladthet li 
tm net with auecaii ptPpoctlnnablato IB J i M i u . Thnniboul Ih* 
•rlulewaAlbeienuiaa(»d-bBnaBredplaa<mn,wld(li, In theM 
tKlEnebalT Omci, ta peeuHatlT plcartng."— Prfifiy Aivertl^. 

" TUa pcftodieal DM onlir aontinuM to hold aJIlHInguldHd i|mk 

liei obtalnnl a drculatim Kir mot* eitemlTa thu •*•« in wanaaK 
frWadiaoiildrwonablTaiipnn. In eWma lo nibtta paDoaan aia 
ferUlniT hlch. It bctaf Ibe faH pabUeatioa of ttw kind tai SeoUand 
■oiBWnln(i(tecarTSlUelBn.inlteallaDaoinUlenlun.&e.*e.i and 
twikiag araooc iti canlribuian many of the atoit amlaant wilMn of 
Uwiimenlday. ETerTWtekllproduceaMBiathlaiaaw.ioiBtttlln 
IHInetlnc lad arawloi I lnibon,lb*ob)<«t of Ibc learned and la. 
liaudBdltor (TidanllT li, to blend Ih* imftil with Ibe a nw ahla. 
1^ utfieno hbeadotoun hiTttNMxnwmd ulltaiBoeeBi.'— Bri^ 



miliar wlibenTT thin* U 

bdihUrwanuofibeWil— , 

larTT, that laad to the eultiTBllan of,; „ , __, ,^ 

deed, the Bdtrt LiUru (toeralli. We haTa almailT made wtenl 
extnett tmn tMa adnbabl* LainiT Journal, ami al the aarllaK 
mattanUy ibaU KiUlaue to twB It to aaeouu,'— OaMU JnwiH at 



aERMON^oni^CHAK'ACTEaSoftheSEVEN 

CHURCHES In ASIA. dcKribad In the Biok of REVELA. 

ION. Towhiehliadded. TWO SERMONS DO the DlulB- 

itweoi SECHCT and REVEALED thlnii In Hdieion. 

B> .WILLIAM MUlSn.D. 

HlnWer of St Stephen-i Church. Edlnbnixh. 

W:toaH and iiTHn. Edinburgh i M.Oati, Glaifowi andw 



MK GLEIG'S NEW WORK. 
In 1 toIl pott two, 

THE COUNTRY CURATE. By the Author of 

"- "The Suhaltani." 

CoHTEKTe.— The Pattor— Tba Pnafbv— The BehoaluUnm— 
The Shipwiedl— The ratalM-The Sniu«lBn-~The enlcMe— The 
MlMi— The KoM of Ehi Kent and tha Pariah Ap|«aitla. 

■ Few pemu am have booOeu Ihe ecnialiaB which wm pra- 

xd by Ihe appeuimce oTCnHv'e Tllhiie TaleL What HrCiabba 

In poeiiT, me autborof the Ooantty Curat* tuuaMHKd In prone i 

BUwIafa, like thoH of Mr Cnbbe, b*l*( eoUegled ftoni rail llfc 

am* of III remarkable Amu. The Mory of Ihe PoaUw. |bi ex- 

ple, eonlalm the hktort of a dnninr diaraetcr, who Uvad not 

„.caCalnavillB|[anearAriiA)id. TbeUlaer.asaln.dMaboiHIen 

yaanafs, anerhmlniHmdBeunlnlloniiHy Maub. npwaidt of 

a quuttr of a oaluryi and the Partab AppranUaa no bta eoiine 

wKbln the maaorT of Ibe IBU leaetatton i bla earaet It a vary n- 

■■— "ih a very booOBiiW* mw. The larae Buy be uld 

lalnlai ikatchaii ■hlcta dawtlba a ratlacy of dia- 



In t vola. iro. with a Map, 171. bouda, 
tf ISTORICAL ACCOUNT of DI.SCOVERIES 
*-'- and TRAVEL* In NORTH AMERICA) taidading iha 
United Statei. Canada, Ihe ShoraaoflhePotRSaa.and thaVoyaee) 
- Hanhof aKirtfa-WMtPHacei v^ '" ' =-.— 



ial adiantni^ and dietchB of naUooal dunder and mannan."— 
oadH unraw OnetU. 

•'laoaewscd.tblaliBieafk whieh taanuwldi Inpwtaat InKx- 
laUoo, Bttd lyom whleb more real profll may ba derlrid than from 
whota cartload of the (pbamatal pmductlaiii of the day."— Edin. 
irrA LUrraiv JaaraaC 
•' Tb* wotklielkite ui M nndoabtedly the beat that haa &Dan oadei 

-jr nolle* rime we eommenoad out critical eareer. In thli de- 

partmenlof llletary labour, to ^ilcb Mr Manny principally mmnoei 
htaalteotlaa, baliieeaiid toDoae, andcuparlor to'alinoit all. of hIa 
conlcmpofarlei who rierota Ihanualfaa to the lama punulta."^ 
~"-'i»ifA LUtnru aoMt. 

liln truth a Hat eoonMi^am of aU theknowMie whldi «- 
the laVeet.'^^dMtBn* Cnral. 
MviiaT, taiAaR,baabTouehiiohHlaaklMiBiii(, bdiaurr, 
i,rtO>»i •-•-=ai -•- .- .-'- 



LnadompoeMii and hi* work lana 
labuih and axteDd ibe Urn* ha ha* *• 



DAY AND MARTIN'S BLACKING. 

THIS inestimable CompoeitioD, with half tlie 
Biaallaboui. pndatet a mom brlUtaniJal Black, fully eaual 
■ntbeUcboit Javan^wiMv, aArda pendlai nooililnntat to the 
katba^-wia not aoU Ui* Bam IbMB I* paelMily ftaa fKn any 
uapl**aan (aHll-ead win MMM H* tMb*!^ wy ellmale. 

&)dWholaial*attb*H*«alketa*y.ti7. HlfbHoOoea, ndltamu 
Ifa n i Mh an t tha Kla|daa, la Bottta^ PMa, ind TIa Basm, (ICd. 
U and lb ed, mt^ 
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NAIUUTfV£oftfa1UTB^?ARi]J GERMANY 

■Bi PRANCK. 
T tUtW MlMMl CBABtes mLLlAM VANE,IUM>ktf 
LaMManTT. O.C.B. G.C.H.. Ac *s- 
•■TlutaikUUidhliUn or hA ■ m ihsdJ at jttbMan- 
MBWIkMmtalTiut ■■MidtniiidlDini BdRMMbtutf- 
^Fli^uhMttoaaritfllHTdRlwtDliid ItaadMMMMni Omt 
tobaKnUMbTBaH-otoMUdaHiMlCT. Ai — ■mUUiil t- 
niMT, Bi« npra»Mdn of BiUUi hMnm at tbt bMd^Mitm of 
A* AUM SonrrilH, ■■ vril H la hit nUHn «umHT> LOTd I'M- 
diBdnTTludai^ affcitinMw oT^t^Mg Ite nati m m rM f 



.-iTMTifiiiudiAjMliaf OHXTlnneiiBaiMiiicputta 

UWC pnnIM a UAtrcHfal pKtod."— Wnhr CArMkti. 
HaaBTCoLaiwMBdRicaAiDBaHTLir, UdAbi udmldbT 



MR GLEIG'S NEW WORK, 
la tm Tnb. Bto. >lth Sm Pntntt, 

TJFE and CORRESPONDENCE of Sir THO- 

^^ llASHUNBO.lliTt. K.C.B,bUGet«nator Madnhwlih 

" Tha Uli and Cofnundnw of Si Ttawn Hbbv, Jut pub- 
IWtad. M]r to old Is ooopnlHBd aa aeninu UMiT of Ii'la. du- 
tJnc lh> lut fgitHlTe t«an. UM Id lb* Tlrld liinmi|» of oaa vbo 
wrKB Uw InaiHrioH tM fHl> at Uh auMBL NnX thb Ihe oelT 
chaim attafMnc to Uw worki hh iiit«u Mun Id MiMroia. hii 
•Mr, asd bk irlA. an a> il|M* iriib unlaUHtT, wll, humour, •<-- 



■, BBUy baaad ia doth, 
THE HISTORY 

CHIVALRY and" THE CRUSADES. 

Bj Dm IUt. henry 8TK8SING. H.A., M.aS.1. 
FomiHO Voi.iiiua I- and LI. 

CONST ABLBrS°MISCELLANY. 



C«*»c«. a Co. Lt 



II UamriaLa * Ca.1 IB. WaMrioo Place; i 



ThbdarnipaMMMd. 
aBT prinM tn foabisp, Rtb. prtH ih 

ELDRED OF ERIN: 

A POKH, la Two Bonki. 

Bt chables dovne sillery, 

AUhvot "Vadnyi a tha CltaiM of Oh UlM.' 

1 0^ oWi to pi«« Ilia nUla mtod, 
Wbom NatunHthanu lu^n.aDd joroof aDrai 
Hnh: PilaMdlNCoR*tAU.aaMCo.iaiulHuaaT, 
iiidCa.L^oa. 



SIB HENRY STEUAHT— THE COMMITTEE 

OF THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY— AND 

MR SANG. 



'PLANTBR8 GUIDE 



Hoflhatrii 



Hlfh- 



Uu Aqmilan aail on (hon In Ibal Worii, ind 
tha SlBfulu raUaqr ol the Rincin oftto Comml 

land SocMM Tdaan to tha Tia»rliiitrd Tiaai i 

Br EDWARD GftNO, tlantrjmtn, KlikaUT, 
•' A PUnler of kim BiiwritBa*." 
"WaaKDot aonirtainaiU nmphlat. lawhMi PiaMtaalOti^ 
d«an an iMrnd ftcn tlw aqnitaMUnnni aalUBMt^^ 

H o( Uh ^Ifhlud SocMr iHM ilMmdlt hd- 

- ra wmhT of f ■■im, both Ui hli 

than Nr Saag. Whoam pu- 



TKAVELS t» TIHBUCTOO, Bad other Parts of 

-^ CENTRAL AFRICA, darliw Iha Yaan im. S.fl. 7. aad B. 



IT CoLBuHH aod RKBaas BiHTiai, LoduB I ad rti b 



WHh Ifap, and aaraaimu IHutiaUa^ 1ft. 

T.1EUT. HARDrS TRAVELS in the INTE- 

*^ RtOR of MEXICO, hi IMS. 7, and 8. 

"Thia wort Imrtalalyona of the moat tnioM and TilmMa Ibal 
bai tier aineand sai tha tuMtet of Ihta Intmalhla tmuitrf. Tb* 
aaibor twaHad hi bKo lb* bilaitDr, aodanlarad naay paiti BOTar 
tiefonTWMdbranBaiopab. TbataaaboaliU* nouaca^ ■». 
d capaianw of iMa BltMTEiB|di ' - ■ -^ 



BbLLaadBaanrD' 



id RiciuaB Bam-LH 



Tba SCRAP BOOKi 
Strikhw PUom in Pmi 



CoUcetlim of Amatiof bnd 
L WlthanlntndiKtlvg. aadOo- 
a.bTJOHNM'DIARHlD. ith 

POEMS, by WILLIAM COWPBR. T» which la 
aialliMl B Miraoli oT tha Author i alia Ctltkal Rcmailu an Ua 
KiaH. BfllKSuH. Jd Edltkn. Itaio, Sl boaidi. 

GOLDSMITH'S VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 
ESSAYS, and RIEHS. With PnCaton Rcraaikh br Iha Same. 
t(iiii>.la. boaidi. 

PAULand VIRGINIA, and ELIZABETH. N«w 
With PntaUiT Rcnailu, br tba Samo. lUso, la. 



CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 

In t rak. t«>it Ivo. with IlhiMiatiiHia, f la. 

RECORDS OF CAPT. CLAPPERTON'S 

LAST EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 

By RICHARD LANDtR. 

Hit MUiAd Aoaajaiit, iDd onlT lumTliw KBiibK of that 

EiptditilD. 

" HMwad L«iidaT, ih* aHlduoui and tBtcnilriBa mag a»a 

wbiiamwlaai waaa lo hiahl* Taloed br tba lata CaMjo ClananoB, 

i^ who, ta Afilfa, pai&ud Oh latt ChilillaB lAsaa fM Oial la. 

aHBlad DanUar. hat, under Iha wi^lcai of GomsiMBt, apla 

aultud hli satin land fiir Ih* aanca ot bli late perlkiui laboun. 

fla ka, howanr, lad baMDd him a manioilal oCUnw MHa and of 

■baa laboan. In two Tohlna. JIM pabltahMli aiiiWr Iha BKBa af 

■ Raavdiof Captain Clamrtant Ian Bipe<Uiio« lo AMea,' whM 

an nplMa trfth InWUlant nmaiki ob thi •trust hiMu of the liwa- 

rtK AXrkaa tiibaiandii&r.biiidehlhepinlEular ehBmof «rinM 

7whiaawai£«Mniaifwuuaew/aad>M^KhlMlii^^ 
lni]>a)ilatiuaafi«ltl(b,uiidaraltina aa Dotal ai ttalooalllT li ». 
iBD4a isd alualar." — Com'-trr, 

HaHaTCouuaiiaDdRicHAaDBainLKV, LondoBi aodaoldbr 
Bbixand BaaorvTB, No. a, BaDkSmat, Edinburgh. 
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iHiBa, Glasgow I W. Ciraav, 

LAnca, & Co., LoBdon 1 and br 

I, and Ckilu of Iha Road. Ihniigheul 

tpedani tnSfrtt ty porffldd. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



ne life of M^^Gentnd Sir Thomm Mumro^ Bart, 
ami K, C.B. Uu Owermr ofMadrat. WUk ExtraeU 
from kit OorreMpohdence and Private Papers, By the 
Ret. G. R. Gkig. In two yolumes, 8vo. Pp. 520 
and iM. I^oiidon. Henry Colborn tnd Richard 
BanUay. 1830. 

Sia Thomas Mtrirmo waa one of the few gntti men 
whiMe history we peruse without once feeling our pride 
in belooglnf to a class of beings capable of such excel- 
knee* di»hed by the contemplation of weaknesses, the 
more depressing from the startling contrast they offnr to 
the virtnes with which they are allied. He was pninpt 
and dacided in action, yet mindful of the fedings and in- 
terests of others ; he possessed a dear Judgment, a warm 
heart, and no inconsiderable degree of imagination. His 
tnm of mind was essentially practical, and aTerse la all 
empty show, yet fiur remored from being either prsMrfo or 
coounonplaoe. But his best eolqginm will be the able 
and jodiciouB biography of Mr Gkig. 

Sir Thomas Munro was bom at Glasgow on the 87th 
May, 1761. He was remarkable, while at school, Ibr a 
peaceable and naoffonding disposition, but likewise for the 
■UM* mudaonted courage, and for a strength and actirity 
of frame which enabled him to become an adept in every 
manly eaerelse. He kept a high station in his flames, 
tbflfBgh this was more owing to quickness of apprehen- 
sioM tiMHi laborious study* Yet, howerer ardently attach- 
ed to aelire sports, ha washy no means deficient in mental 
Indnstry ; Ibr, at an early ago, he deronrad, with indls- 
eriminate and intense interait, Plutarch, the History 
of Enghuid, Shakspeare and Spencer, Smith's Weakh of 
Natkms, and Don Quixote, in the original Spanish — of 
which language ha had made himself master by his own 
wnahiad exertloiia. His ISsther seems to hare spared no 
pains In cnltlniting a temper and talents so promising. 

His parents were anxious that he should pursua the 
mercantile prafeesion in his nntiTe city, but the total em- 
bamaameot caused in ^ afiairs of his £ither, who was 
a Viffinia merchant, by the American war of indepen- 
dence, sent his son into another line of life. A cadstohlp 
in the East India Company's serrice was precured for 
him ; and in January, 1780, he reached Madras, in the 
nineteenth year of his age, to fight his way, unaided, 
tbroogh the world. He had little time allowed him for 
the undi«tnri»ed study of the native languages, or of the 
theory of his own profession, to both of which, however, 
he devoted himself, for a few months, till the war with 
Hyder All broke out. Munro then commenoed a career 
of active aervice, which was destined to terminate only 
with bis life. But, notwithstanding his constant em- 
ployment, he found time to make himself master of a 
grmt proportion of the languages spoken in the sooth of 
India. From the commencement of boetiUtles by Hyder 
in 1780, tiU the cession of Barramahl by Tippoo in 1792, 
he waa almost conataatly in the field. Hia regular pro. 
motion went on as slowly as is usually the case in the 
Indiufi anny, ftr, at the end of twelve years, we find hhn 



still lieutenant; but, nevertheless, his talents and gallantry 
must have been ai^reclated by his superiors, for he was 
employed on many services of delicate import. Even 
during his nuiiden campaign he lived upon his pay, and 
all his extra allowances were regularly transmitted to 
Scotland. His letters to his family breathe a spirit of 
deep attachment, though generally expressed In a sportive, 
half-jesting manner — a characteristic of all truly nervous 
and manly minds, who are uniformly averse to nursing 
their feelings, and allowing an undue power to sentiment. 
His letters to his father are generally occupied with de- 
tails of the military and political events that were taking 
place around him, and display a reach of comprehension 
and sagacity of Inference far beyond his years and expe- 
rience. The happy balance of his mind is admirably 
shown in his power of expatiating with rapture on the 
beauties of nature, conjoined with a delicate tact Ibr the 
discovery of spurious enthusiasm. 

The cession of the Barramahl to the British by Tippoo 
Saheb In 1792 Induced, for a time, a considerable change 
In the avocations of young Monro. There waa at that 
period a great deficiency of inlbrmatian among the dvll 
servants of the Company in regard to the state of India 
and its inhabitants. The skrvenly manner In which the 
territorial government had been managed waa a matter of 
comparative insignificance, as long as the Company's do- 
mains comprehended only a comparatively narrow dis- 
trict, in which long use had reconciled the natives to the 
British supremacy. But the settlement of a newly ac- 
quired territory demanded men of nervous character and 
extensive practical knowledge of the country. Aware of 
this necessity. Lord Comwallls placed Capt. Read at the 
head of the Revenue department in the Barramahl, and 
that gentleman, being well acquainted with Munro's ta- 
lents and acquirements, selected him tar his assistant. 
He continued to discharge the duties of this new office till 
the year 1799. During this period, be waa employed in 
keeping extensive and intricate revenue accounts, corre- 
sponding with the board, and travelling from place to 
place, for the purpose of ascertaining the condition of the 
people, and the capabilities and produce of the soil. AmH 
all thb multl^ldty of business, he found time to main« 
tain an extensive epistolary interooidrse with his friends 
at home. His letters to his lather are, as fbnneriy, chiefly 
devoted to political and statistical details. Those ad- 
dressed to his mother, sister, and brothers, discuss, in a 
cheerful and shrewd manner, questions of all kinds, fVom 
Ikmily concerns up to the most abstract questions of mo- 
rals. The most striking feature of his miud, as displayed 
in these documents, is a spirit of manly independence, 
united with a rare power of cheerful acquiescence in the 
situation assigned him. 

In 1799, Rsad, who had now attained the grade of co- 
lonel, gave in his resignation, and Munro entertained a 
hope of being appointed to succeed him ; nor, when we 
consider how Instrumental he had been In settling the 
province, can this be regarded as an unreasonable expec- 
tation. The government at Madras were, however, by 
this time too w^ aware of his talents to admit of his wish 
being attended to. The province of Caaara, on the west 
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coast of India, between Malabar and Goa, a wild and 
ragged district, had fallen to the share of the Company, 
on th^' division of TipfKio's doaiiniods. The mieiivlaXle 
distinction of bsiBg esteemed' the only num In tiie nrriee 
competent to the task of its settlement fell to the lot of 
Monro. It was with reluctance that he undertook the 
charge, — a reluctance, which, with characteristic open- 
ness, he did not hesitate to express, but which he never 
allowed to interfere with the discharge of his duty. Da- 
ring fourteen months that be remained upon this station, 
he devoted from twelve to sixteen hours of every day to 
public business ; and he left a province which he found 
wild and disorderly, filled wiUi banditti, and over-run 
widi Mfiraotory chiefs, in a sUte of high oultfVaCloo, witli 
an impro ving reve nu e , and a firmly estaUiriied adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Of his domestic habits at this period, MrGleiggiTsaa 
pleasing and graphic account : 

" Asofien as the calls of duty permitted him to reaudn 
stationary at his head-quarters^ Mi\)or Munro^ who was 
economiod of his time, rose every morning at day-break, 
no matter how late the business of the preceding night 
might have kept him up, firom a bed which consisted sim- 
ply of a carpet and pillow spread upon a rattan couch. On 
<imttiiig his chamber, he walked about bare-headed in tlie 
open t&, conversing wHh the natives, who, on various pre* 
texts and at all seasons, beset him, till seven o'clock, at which 
time breakfast was served up for himself and his assistants. 
Of this he partook heartily, more especially of the tea, 
which he considered a wholesome beverage ; whilst of su- 
gar he was so singularly fond, as frequently to request an 
additional allowance, far the pleasure of eating the lump 
that was kft undinolved at the bottom of the cup. 

'< Break£ut ended— and the meal never Isated longer than 
half an hou^— the assistant received his inotmotiMM^ and 
withdrew to the office of his moonshee and English writers ; 
upon which, Major Munro first dispatched his private and of- 
flcial letters, andthen adjourned to nis hall of audience. There 
be remained daring the rest of the forenoon, surrounded by 
his public servants and the Inhabitants, canylngon the car- 
rent duties of the province^ investigating claims upon dis- 
puted property, or obtaining such information m could afi. 
terwards oe acted upon only by the aid of notes and ealoohi- 
tions. 

'' In this manner he emploved himself till about half-past 
fimr in the afWnoon, when he broke up his court, and re- 
tired to his apartment to dress. Whilst the latter opera- 
tion was golnc on, his assistant usually read to him either 
public and private letters, should such be received ; or, In 
de&uh of these, a portion of Hudibrai, or some other amo- 
aing work. At five o*dook he sat down to dinner, from 
which hour till elsht, he laid aside the cares of office, that 
he might delight those who were so fortunate as to enjoy 
his society, with his wit, humour, and remarkable powers 
of conversation ; but punctually as the hour of eight re- 
turned, hb habits of business were resumed. His night- 
cutchery then opened, which, like that of the dav, w«s al- 
ways crowded with suitors ; and though he pronoMd then 
to attend only to matters of minor moment, midnight rarely 
found him relieved from his arduous duties. 

** Whibt he thus regulated his conduct by the standard 
of usefulness only, he gradually acquired, both in his cos- 
tume and manners, a considerable decree of eccentricity. 
Remote fh>m all intercourse with polished socletv, he at- 
tended very little to the niceties of dress ; so that whilst 
in his person he was always reniarkable fsr cleanliness, 

{lis attire gave ftw Indications of time wasted at the toi- 
ette. His rarments, likewise, set all channs of art and 
&shlon at drasnce : they continued to hold tne form which 
thev had originally assumed in the days of Sir JByre Coote ; 
whilst his queue was not unfhsquently tied up with a piece 
of red tape, in the absence of a wrapper of more appropriate 
oidoar and texture. In like manner, his conversation would, 
at timet, assume a character indicative of any thing rather 
than an excess of refinement. The Idea oflove he treated with 
unsparing ridicule, deolarin| that idle men onlv fell into so 
gross an extravagance ; and when informed by Mr Read 
of the marriage of their mutual friend Mr Ravenshaw, his 
only observation was— *< I would not advise you to increase 
the difficulties of your situation, by Uktng a young wife for 

** M^ Munro was at all times particahurly humane to» 
wards the InMor aftloula. He poawsiid m old white 



horse, whidi he had purchased in the camp before Cudda- 
lore, and whidi he had ridden ever since, as long as it was 
■piJML iTcanylMg'Mgn and novr tha* iti atm%tk failed, 
heoKOMi It to ba fndsd and ftdwith tiiautnaost sare and 
regularity. Nay, his attac hmen t to the animal was such, 
that, finoinff it unaUe to bear the fatigue of removal, he li- 
terally penuoned it off when he himseu quitted the district ; 
and his grief was unfeigned when he heard, that his ser- 
vants having withdrawn It by mistake, it died upon the 
road. So it was with a flock of goats which he kept in Ca- 
nara, to mapplf his finnily with milk, and In instching whose 
gambols he took great delight. On no account whatever 
would he permit the peons to drive them away during the 
storan fnm beneath the verandas, asserting that the goau 
had as moeh right to shelter as any person about his cntch^ 
ery, and that none should presume to deprive them of it. 

*' One more spedmen or the habits of this extraordinary 
man may be given» ere I elose the present chapter. Besides 
his fiivourite amusements, swimming, l^lUards, ouolts and 
fives, he possessed a curious predilection for throwing stones, 
of whkOr Mr Read haa ftimished us vrUh the £9Uifwlog 
whimsical Illustration :— * Having got eompletdy wet on 
one occasion,* says he, in his MS. journal, * during a morn- 
ing ride, I wrote him a note, requesting that he would wait 
breakfhst. He returned for answei^* I will wait ten ml- 
mttes^ which. In my opinion. Is enough fbr any man to put 
on his clothes.* When I joined him, I pereeii^ a stone In 
his hand, and enquired what he meant to do with it. ' I 
■ am just waiting,^ answered he, < till all the Brahmins go 
away, that 1 roKy have one good throw at that dog upon 
the wan ;* and added, * whenever I wanted to ptay myself, 
in this er any other maaner In the BarramabI, I used to go 
either into Maeleod*s er Graham's dhrislon.* ** 

Soon after the fhll of TIppoo, the British Government 
in Indhi obtained from tbehr ally, the Niaam, a cession of 
the ter rito r y he had acquired by the treaty of Mysore, 
south of the Kistnafa TooMbndra rivers. The whole ia- 
haMtants of this distrlet had become, during a long sue- 
cesskm of intestlno oonvulsions, habituated to the nse of 
arms. The coUectton of the revenue had been Intrusted, 
under the inefficient government iA the NIxsm, to a host 
of delegates, who at once defrauded the sovereign, and 
oppressed and ptundered the inhiMtants. It has been 
eompnted that theoeded dtatricts contained. In 1800, about 
thhiy thousand armed peons, the whole of whom sub- 
sisted by rapine. The ardent mind of Munro aspired to 
the honour of f s st scing order to this distraetod country, 
and aoUaitad as a ftivoor, a task fVora which most men 
wonld hsvo ahnmk in despair. His re q uest was granted. 
He aasomod the governmeDt of the ceded districts ialSOO, 
and retained It till 1807, when he departed finr England. 
For the fomr first years of his residence among these semi- 
barbarians, he never dwelt in a house. His home was 
in his tent ; and with a generous confidence, which the 
result justified, he travelled through the country without 
a guard. He had studied attentively the character of the 
natives, and he knew that amongst the rudest of them 
there was a deep and abiding reverence for the constituted 
authorities. He knew, too, that by mixing among them 
without parade, he would obtain more Infonnation, and 
better oondllate their affections. In the course of a year, 
he Introduced, by the most unremitting exertions, some- 
thing like security Into the country. But It was not 
against the turbulent passions of men alone that he had 
to contend. In the fearfhl droughts of 1803 and 1804, 
he allevhtted the distress of the district under his charge, 
and saved It from the horrors of famine ; whilst he con- 
tinued to secure for the Company a revenue which none 
but himself could have collected. And amid all these 
labours, he afforded the meet prompt and efficient support 
to Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was then beginning to do- 
velope the talents, which he has since so gloriously mani- 
fested in more trsmendooa conflicts. 

When Munro revisited Enghuid, his stay extended to 
a period of six years, at the dose of which he returned to 
India, having been placed at the head of a Commission 
appolatad to enquire into» and ameliorate, tho deleets of 
onr jndldal systam In the East. Into his eondnet In this 
sltwitiMiy we figfet that ov limlta fiorMd oa to ontsr. 
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We can only remark, that it was fally equal to what his 
prtTMNW life led erery one to expect. His legislatorial 
labours were interrupted in 1817, by the breaking out of 
the Mahratta war, in tiie eanrae of which he prored him- 
self as great a general as a statesman. PlaoMl at the head 
of a rery Inadequate force, he boldly transferred the aoene 
of hoetilities to the enemy*s territories, and to supply his 
dairienay in troops^ he eonoeiired the daring idea of arm- 
ing the enemy'b own subjects, and avaOing himself of 
their aeidstanfi«b The oonaequenoe was, that in less than 
three months Arom the date of his appointment to the 
eommandt be was in possession of all the Mahratta terri- 
tory aontl^ of the Malpurha, with the exception of two 
small fiirts ; and by the 1 1th of Blay, he terminated his 
mmpaign by a blow which tended not a little to bring 
ahoat tha negotiation by which the Peishwah shwtly 
aftsr surrendered to Sir Jolin Malcolm. 

At the close of the war, he prepared to return to Eng- 
land with hie family ; he had married, shortly before his 
departure for India, in 1814. He arrived in the Downs 
towards the end of June, with the firm resolu^on of 
spoiding the remainder of his life in this country. Be- 
fore the doee of the year, howerer, he was again on his 
way to India, with tlie rank of Oovemor of Madras. 
His eondoct in tliis high and arduous situation was that 
ef a real patriot, of a Just and upright man. He was alike 
attentive to the interests of the natives, and to the dignity 
and respeetability of his employers. He waa equally ready 
to exert all his energies in the service, whether he him- 
self were to reap the honour of what ho performed, or 
whether, as in the case of the Burmese war, the laurels 
due to him were, in all human likelihood, destined to 
wreathe other brows. 

In 1826, Lady Munro was obliged, !)y the illness of 
their infant child, to embark for England ; and the spe- 
cimens given by Mr Gleig of Sir Thomases letters to her, 
after their separation, show bis character in a most en- 
gaging light. As, for example :— 

** I took, as usual, a long walk on Sunday morning ; there 
bad been so much ndn, that the garden looked more firesh 
and beautiful than I ever saw it ; out I found nobody there 
excepting a boy guarding the mangoes and figs from the 
sijuirreU— not even the old Fren<» gardener. It was a 
preat change flNim the tiaae I waa alwavs sore of finding 
KaB«m(hiaaldaat ton) and von there. It ia melancholy to 
think that you ars never agaip to be in aplaoe in which yon 
took eo much pleasure. This idea coums across me stiU 
more strongly, when I enter the house and pass from my 
own room to the drawing-room, along the passage, now so 
silent and deserted, and formerl v so noisy with your son 
and yon, and his fotlowers. It always makes me sad when 
I visit tiie phMe ; but I shall be vme when I leave It, like 
yon, for the last time." 

Prevloas to his leaving India, Sir Thomas resolved to 
pay a fhrewell visit to hie old friends in the reded die- 
tricts. During this excursion, he was attacked by the 
cholera morbus ; and at Pulleecondah, the 6th of July, 
1927, this country lost one of her best and most l^ithful 
servants. 

On looking over this very inadequate attempt to con- 
vey to our readers some notion of the character of Sir 
Thomas Munro, we feel strongly tempted to toes it into 
the lire ; and nothing withholds us, but the oonscioosness, 
that to give any thing like a fair acconnt of hfm, within 
oar narrow limits, Is utterly hopeless. He arrived in 
India at a period when the Presidency to which he was 
attached seemed threatened with instant annihilation ; he 
left it undisputed mistress of the Peninsula from sea to 
sea, and from Ckpe Comorin to the Kistnah. Hie per- 
sonal appearance la thus described t 

<* In stature he was tall ; of a spare but bony make; very 
upright and eoldier-like in his carriage, and possessed of 
gmt muscular strencth. There was an expression of de- 
cision in the Unesof bisfiKiCL which a stranger might readily 
mktake for steniaeM; but hie eye was bright and penetra. 
ting ; and when he began to reive, good-humour and bene- 
volcDoe wcrtf renurkahly displayed in his countenance. 



When he spoke, the voice appeared to Issue rather from tlie 
side of his uiouth, and the lookei*-on might easily detect 
when a playful or ludicrous idea struck him, by a per4iliai* 
curl in his upper, and a projection in his lower lip. Upon 
the whole, it may with truUi be asserted, that his counte- 
nance was decidedly pleasing, whilst there was an inde- 
scribable something about his air, manner, and expression, 
which no one could behold without respect.** 

With this extract, we close a book which will afford 
rich lessons to the warrior and the statesman, and which 
we would recommend as the manual of every talented and 
high-spirited youth, on his entrance upon the duties of 
active life. 



Poetry of the Magytw*, preceded by a Sketch of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Hungary and Transylvania. 
By John Bowring, LL. D. &c. &o. London. Robert 
Howard. 1830. 8vo. Pp. 312. 

As a translator of modern Terse from almost every 
modern language, Dr Bowring stands alone and unri- 
valled. Already has he given to the public of this coun- 
try a Russian, a Spanish, a. Batavian, a Servian, and a 
Polish anthology, accompanied In every case with a his- 
tory of the poetical literature of the nation from which 
his selections are taken. And now we are presented with 
a handsome and interesting volume, embodying all that 
is most valuable in Hungarian poetry. This gift will be 
considered still more acceptable when we reflect that the 
Magyar language stands fliar off and alone, and that it is 
at once difficult of acquisition, and moulded in a form es- 
sentially its own. " There are some, I know," says Dr 
Bowrlpg, " who look upon the occupations of a tranalator 
as ignoble, and unworthy of literary ambition. I am 
well content to stand at respectful distance from those 
great Intellects whose works are borne on the wings of 
an all-pervading fame to every country where the ear of 
civilisation is listening. Yet I cannot believe that my 
humble labours are uselest ; nor have I ever wanted, and 
I hope I never shall want while health is ronchsafed to 
me, both encouragement and enthusiasm to pursue them. 
My mission, at all events, is one of benevolence. I have 
never left the ark of my country but -with the wish to 
return to It, bearing fresh oliye branches of peace and 
fresh garlands of poetry.** 

We confess that, for our own part, we feel inclined to 
except Dr Bowring from the slight which we might, per- 
haps, be disposed to put upon the mere translator. Dr 
Bowring*s enthusiasm elevates him into a poet. There is 
poetry in his travelling over so many lands, and over- 
coming the difficulties of so many languages, for the sole 
purpose of culling the sweet thoughta and high insplra^ 
tions of each. We are glad to say that Dr Bowring's 
exertions have been acknowledged in most of the leading 
journals of Europe ; and that six hundred copies of the 
volume before us were subscrilied for previous to its appear- 
ance. After an interesting introduction on the language and 
literature of Hungary and Tlransylvanla, our author pro- 
ceeds to arrange the different poets chronologically, giving 
specimens from the earliest period down to the present 
day. Of course, some of these are duUer than others, and 
there are a few which do not appear sufficiently important 
to entitle them to have been translated at all ; but on the ' 
whole, we find a number of beautiful and interesting 
morceaux, which are in general rendered with so much 
freedom and spirit, that we can hardly regret our want 
of knowledge of the original. There is, besides, a fresh- 
ness and newness about the greater part of the contents, 
which, in these days of insipidity, and commonplace, and 
threadbare rhyming, is worth a great deal. Tkke, as an 
example, the folloiHng admirable little ode from an Hun- 
garian poet, who died in 177^j 

THS OAT-FLVMKD BIKD. 

" Thou ny-plnmed bird, whoee never-brifled ttght 
0*er field, o'er forest, Is one long ddlght ; 
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Were I a gay-plumed bird, how bleit 'twould be . 
Thy aongs to slog, to fly, to rest with thee, 
Thou fay-plumed bird ! , 

** Thou gay-plumed bird, thou cantt no longer ting ! 
Thou art imprisoned by the fowler's spring ; 
Were I a gay-plumed bird, I would not go 
Sporting with sudi ddusiye treacheries. No ! 
Inou gay-plumed bird ! 

" Thou gay-plumed bird, though liberty is gone, 
Yet kindness waitothy every want upon ; 
Were I a gay-plumed bird, I still should long 
For the firee heaven and the wild woodland song, 
Thou gay-plumed bird ! 

« Thou gay-idnmed bird, thy golden chain to me, 
Were but a oecorated misery ! 
Were I a gay-plumed bird, I would not till . 
Thy gaudy prison, were it gaudier still. 
Thou gay-plumed bird ! 

« Thou gay-plumed bird, they bring thee sugar*d meat, 
Use flattering words, caressing whUe they cheat ; 
Were I a gay-plumed bird, that sweetened waste ^ 
Were worse than very noison to my taste, 
Thou gay-plumed bird ! 

*< Thou luckless bu*d ! alas ! and thou hast lost 
That plumage, once thy brightness and thy boast ! 
Were! a gav-plumed bird, I would not dwell 
A prisoner in tiiy solitai^ cell, 
Thou gay-plumed bird !*^ 

There is something, perhaps, still more original in the 
following, from another pen ; 

WATza, wnm, aEruTATioK. 

« I was a boy, and heard this pretty story : 
That Wind and Water play*d with Reputation 
At hide-and-seek together. 

" The Water rush*d adown the mountain passes, 
But was disoover*d, after long pursuing, 
In the deep valleys. 

" The Wind flew upwards ; 

But it was followed to the mountain summits, 

And soon entrapp'd there. 

** Then Reputation was to be imprison*d. 

And Reputation whisper'd 

In sonorous voice to her companions : 

* Know, if you lose me— know, if once I hide me, 

I*m lost for ever.* 

*< And so it was— she hid her ; all enquiry 
Was wasted in the seeking ; 
Nothing can renovate that perish'd treasure, 
If thou hast lost it— tliou hast lost all with it.*' 

We have been also much pleased with the annexed 
sonnet, which is probably not more than half a century 
old: 

SOXVIT. 

« Mt little bark of life is gently speeding 

Aoown the stream, 'midst rocks, and sands, and eddies, 
And gathering storms, and darkening clouds— unheeding, 

Its quiet course through waves and wind It steadies. 
My love is with me— and my babes, whose kisses 

Sweep sorrow*s trace from off my brow as fast^ 

As gathering care— and hung upon the mast 
Our harp and myrtle flowers that shed their blisses 
On the sweet air. Is darkness on my path ? 
Then beams bright radiance from a star that hath 
Its temple in the heaven. As Arm as youth 

I urce my onward way— there is no fear 

For honest spirits. Even the fates revere 
And recompense— love, minstrelsy, and truth.** 

We can find room for nothing more but the following 
lines, which we recommend to the serious attention of all 
worshippers of the Muse, as they contain much sense in 
little bulk : 

KCLBS AKD HATUai. 

" Many a rule have I read of this way of writing and t*other, 
Chilling and harassing dogmas that dry up the sources of 
thought. 



Give me the burst of the heart, the spirit's emphatic ouV* 

pourings; 
They can aw^ien my soul, and bid the tear gush from mine 

eye. 
Read and enquire— *thi wise to learn the oommandmenta-* 

then open 
The sluice or thy soul, and ita streama shall flow forth in 

their gkry and power." 

It is perhaps worth mentioning, that we observe Dr 
Bowring translates, as if fhnn the original of Francis 
Kazinczi, a small epigram, entitled *' Cupid on a Lion," 
which Kazinczi must have himself translated from the 
Greek. Dr Bowring will find the true original in the 
Anihdogia Graca, vol. i. p. 110. Edit De Bosch. — To 
the specimens of the different poets, are added upwards of 
sixty Hungarian popular songs, the leading character of 
which is simplicity, patriotism, and wamwheartedncea. 
Altogether, we have no hesitation in strongly reoommend- 
ing this work to the attention of our readers, nor in ex- 
pressing our conviction that it will add a new leaf to the 
laurel-wreath already twining itself round Dr Bowring's 
brows. 



ReeordM of Captain ClappertoiCs Last Expedition to 
Africa, By Richard Lander, his MMfd Attendant, 
and the only surviving Member of the Expedition. 
With the tvbiequent Adventures of the Author. In two 
volumes 8vo. London. Henry Colbum and Richard 
BenUey. 1890. Pp. 310 and 203. 

We are informed, in the Introduction to this book, 
that its author is under obligations to a younger brother, 
for modelling and re-touching his narrative. We should 
have much preferred his own plain story. There la an 
attempt at fine writing in the work, and a swagger of 
vulgar independence, smelling strongly of a Cockney linen- 
draper, who, devoid of a liberal education, has picked up 
his notions of clever writing from a careful perusal of 
certain portions of the Sunday Newspaper press. Never- 
theless, with all its faults, this is an interesting book, and 
would be more so, if we could place implicit reliance on 
all its details of the author's own adventures. One thing 
it proves^— the utter want of precaution on the part of 
every member of the expedition, although in a new and 
proverbially unhealthy climate. We sincerely trust that 
future travellers, by taking vnuming ftvm their fate, may 
have better fortune. The suggestions it contains respect- 
ing the identity of the Falatahs and the Red CaffVes, and 
the proposed journey overland from the Cape to the Houssa 
country, are worthy of serious attention. There are also 
scattered throughout the work many interesting traiiSf 
which serve to fill up the picture of the domestic habits 
of the natives of Interior Africa. Of all the charaotera 
whom Lander encountered, our greatest favourite is his 
tkt friend Ebo : 

« The King (of Katunga) visited us every dav, and never 
came without au acoeptidile present of fnovislons ; whilo 
his caboceers behaved with a still nobler generosity, inso- 
much, that if it had not been for the mal-practices of a sly, 
lubberly, fat, monstrous eunuch, named Edo, to whose care 
was intrusted our provisions, and whose ravenous appetito 
was proverbial in the city, we should have been literally 
crammed with every delicacv, both of the country and sea- 
son. That old gourmand had a paunch of a most awful 
size, which he contrived to keep in excellent condition, by 
partaking largely of the ffood thiogs intended for our use, 
which he punoined iu a daring and impudent manner, and 
devoured when alone and at leisure. Not content with 
secreting the choicest artides, he made so serious imprea- 
sion even on the bare necessaries of life, that we were not 
unfrequently kept on bare allowance. On one occasion, we 
detected him in the very act of concealing some ducks, cm, 
and honey, which we luiew beforehand had been sent him 
for our consumption ; and we taxed him with the robberv 
to his face. Edo, however, disclaimed the imputation witn 
earnestness, and nmititained his innocence with considera- 
ble volubility. On our entrance, he held a bottle of rum 
in one hand, to which he had been evidently paying his de 
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▼otions, whilst the other was occupied in shaffling some- 
thioff under ft mat. It was, no doubt, hb intention to take 
^anotner draught of the inmiring liquid, whilst thus em- 
l»lo]^ but, mistaking the hand in which it was held, he 
smiiched the other mnn under the mat, and had actually 
the head of our duck in his mouth, instead of the bottle, b»> 
fore the error was disoorered. He was not the least dis« 
concerted ; and although we disoorered the honey and eggs 
also ooocealed in another part of his house, he roundly as- 
ssrted be had purchased them at the market the day before. 
Complaints were made to the King of his conduct, but 
without produdng any effect upon the gormandizing Ebo, 
who continued to feed on our provisions, wliile his paunch 
maintained its usual enviable state of rotundity and bulk, 
at the expense of our empty stomachs.** 

On his return, Lander found his old friend advanced 
to a station of trust, and anxious to impress him'with 
the truth of the old adage, ** honour changes manners :** 

** £bo, the noted eunuch, who has so often been spoken 
o^ and whose maUpractices produced mat uneasiness to us 
en our p roceeding towards Kano, had been taken into fa- 
vour by hb sovereign, during my absence from Katunga, 
and promoted to the highest offices of state. He came to 
me^ paunch and all, on the Sunday after my arrival at Ka- 
tunga, and, laughing heartilv at his former frolics, told me 
be had no need to make such shifits now, in order to pro- 
cure any delicacy he might want, for he had only to hint 
his wishes, wbm a bowl of dog*s or ass*s flesh, a dish of 
fried caterpiUars, or a saucepan of anu and locusts, was 
wwfkinr before him in a moment ! I congratulated him on 
hk good fortune, and the amplitude of hb body, which he 
took very good-humouredly ; and, during my stay, £bo^ 
the fat gourmand, was my best friend.** 

Ebo had hb point of honour too, as well as hb neigh- 
bours: 

*< He showed me^ one day, a small apartment in hb house, 
filled with cowries, (being worth about fifty dollars Eng- 
Bsh money,) and asked, with an exnltinx air, if the King 
•f my country was half so rich as himse&. * Half so rich 
as yourself!' I rather indiscreetly replied ;< why, my so- 
versign couU purchase you, your monarch, and the whob 
•f Tariba, and not miss the money the purchase of it would 
require.*—* Indeed,* r^oined Ems angrily, * thou liest;* 
and, without further ceremony, was about to fling me into 
the yard ; when, hastily retracting my expression, 1 assured 
the urasdUe prime minister that I spoke only in jest, to try 
hb temper ; which apology somewhat appeased the gigantic 
bbck, trho, bughingly accusing himself of being ratMr too 
quick when hb own honour and that of hb country were 
csooemed, invited me to partake with him of a dosen of 
stewed rats, and a calabash of pUto»" 

Nearly equal to Ebo are the old, corpulent, amorous, 
thieving scoundrel Pasko, Captain Clapperton*s servant, 
and the fat widow Zuma, in love with the abstract 
idea of a white man. The story of this gentle lady would, 
h o w e ve r, have bean much improved, by being less ambi- 
tiously told. On the whole, we can recommend these 
Tolnmes to our readers, as containing a oonsiderabb fund 
of wnnsement. 



The Edudmrgk lUview. No. C. January. 1830. Lon- 
don : Longman and Co. Edinburgh : Adam Black., 

This b a good average number, and contains much that 
b instructive and amusing. The first article settles, in a 
judicious and satisfactory manner, the claims of those wri- 
ters who have of late been pointing out the designs of Pro- 
videnee in the current of history, with a flippancy and 
self-coDceit equally alien to reason and piety. The second 
is an amusing appreciation of the merits of that school of 
political economists, of whom Mr Sadler b the type and 
Coryplueus. We do not think that the third article 
throws much light on the geography or social projects of 
South America ; but as the reviewer has stuck close to 
the work he was reviewing, thiH b probably not his fiiult. 
Article fourth, on Etruscan Antiquities, is sensible, and 
may be read with advantage by such as wish to obtain a 
general notion of the results of the latest investigations 
in that interesting field. The review of the Life and 
Times of Defoe b nearly as good as our own notice of 



the same book, which b highly creditable to the Edin- 
bvrgh Review. The dxth article, on the Sugar Duties, b 
no doubt prodigiously learned, but it bristles with figures 
at such a rate, that we pass it over. The next article — 
on the Ottoman Empire-— b a most judicious performance, 
but would have been essentially improved by being con- 
densed into a third of its present longitude. We have 
the same remark to make on the article anent the Spirit 
Duties, which we made on its twin-brother anent the 
Sugar Duties. In the artide on Sir Rufane Donkin's 
Theory regarding the Course of the Nile, the reviewer's 
politeness and his conscience seem sorely at odds. He 
compliments the learned knight at every turn for his ta- 
lents and research, and ends by demonstrating, most re- 
luctantly, that he has gone Ulogically and unreflectingly 
to work. The truth is, that the Quarierbf dispersed the 
knight's dreams to the four winds of heaven some six 
months ago. The tenth article contains an excellent pa- 
pular riew of the Homoopathic system of medicine, now so 
much in vogue in Germany. Anally, the number closes 
with a clear-headed review of Southey's Sir Thomas More. 



Memoin of Madame Du Barru Transited from the 
French. In three volumes. VoL First. Being the 
twenty-ninth volume of '* Autobiography.** London. 
Whittaker & Co. 1890. 

" It was a happy idea which led to the incorporation 
of all the most interesting Lives, by the sulgecta them- 
selves, in one uniform series of volumes,** said a critic, 
when the '* Autobiography** was first commenced. And 
so it was ; but only so long as the conductors kept to such 
Lives as those of Hume, Clbber, Marmontel, Drury, 
Kotiebue, Gibbon, Gifibrd, and others no less respectable 
and important, whether p<ditical or literary. But when 
they departed from thb track, to give the world the Me- 
moin of French and Englbh blackguards, male and fe. 
male, we say the idea b not happy, and not caloulated to 
do any good. The Memoirs of Du Barri — the mistress 
of Loub XV. and who was beheaded during the French 
Revolution — are translated by the same person who has 
done into Englbh the Memoirs of that arch rascal Vidooq ; 
and we conceive that the gentleman, whoever he Is, must 
be a perfect connoisseur in licentiousness, ribaldry, and 
intrigue, dse he would never have dared to palm such 
abominations on the people of thb country. 

The work we are now noticing is, like <* Vidooq,** cal- 
culated exp r e ss ly for the meridian of the Parisian Phlab 
Royale and the London Seven Dials. In better society 
it diould never be seen ; and we shall be much mistaken 
if the publishing such " Memoirs'* does not materially 
hurt the '' Autobiography** in generaL Autobiography and 
Biography are two of the most fascinating kinds of read- 
ing ; but when they are prostituted to detailing vice in all 
its forms, and blackguardism in all its disgusting shapes, 
they should be scouted vrith the contempt they deserve, 
er left to sink in the oblivion of their own abominations. 
Some persons may pretend that it is necessary to publish 
these *' Memoirs** on purpose to get at certain political 
facts and intrigues which would otherwise be imperfectly 
known; but if, in the search for these fiusts, we are 
obliged to wade through such a tissue of depravity as that 
before us, we would far rather go without them. The 
good which the knowledge of these facts may do, will be 
fiur more than counterbalanced by the evU which their 
concomitants are certain to diffuse. 

We must add, that we are sorry and surprised to see 
the respectabb name of Messrs Whittaker figuring as the 
publishers of these volumes. We thought that they had 
been the property of the less scrupuloits house of Messrs 
Hunt and Clarke. — We wonder much that it has never 
occurred to the editors of thb work to print the highly 
interestlDg and instructive Memoirs of Cumberland, 
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77ieatr$ versus Conventicle ; oTf the Drama Attacked and] 
Drfemded: Containing Mr Calvert $ Lettert, in De- 
fence of the Stage, to the Eev, T. Best (f Sh^eldy. 
trith the subsequent Controversy in the Leeds inde- 
pendent of 1824 HuU : Wilaon. London : Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. 1826. Pp.112. 

TiuE pamphkty whose title we haye just oopied« is, 
as will be perceiyed, not a new pabliattion ; bat it kas 
never, we beHere, been mocb known in this quarter, 
tlkoogh certainly deeerving the attenthm of all who in- 
terest themselves, favourably or not, in the question of 
which it treats. The author is Mr F. B. Calvert, for- 
merly well known as a leading performer in the theatres 
of the North of England, and latterly also as a lecturer on 
elocution and literature in Cambridge and elsewhere. We 
have been induced to notice the work, from the circum- 
stance of a few copies reaching Edinburgh from the 
North, where the author now is. 

The first part of the pamphlet, A Defenee of the Acted 
Drama, was originally published separately, in answer to 
the attacks of a clergyman in Sheffield ; and is the Essay 
of which, as some or our readers may recollect, a part was 
read by Mr Fawcett at one of the London Theatrical 
Fund Dinners, at which the Duke of Sussex presided. 
Of the estimation In which the actors held their cham- 
pion, a proof was given by a subscription for a piece of 
plate, which, on the proposal of Mr Dowton, was set on 
foot among the performers of Drury Lane ; and we be- 
lieve other similar prewnts, from individuals of the pr». 
fession more immediately connected with Mr Calvert, 
have testified their sense of tlie services which their de- 
fender has rendered them. Mr Calvert's Defence will, 
we conceive, be read with pleasure by all who think as he 
does on the subject ; and of his aiguments, there are not 
a few which it would puazle the enemies of the dranw 
fairly to answer. In the general view which he takea of 
theatrical representation, we cordially agree with him, 
tliough the anxiety whioh every man feels to exalt his 
own pursuits, aided by the excitation of argumentative 
writing, liave led him occasionally into something like 
exaggeration* Well acquainted, as he appears to be, with 
ancient literature, and evidently familiar with the finest 
branches of our own, he wishes to consider the soenio art 
as strictly belonging to the same class with poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, and confidently claims a plaoe for it 
side by side with those glorious embodyings of human 
thought and energy, against which Um more moderate^ at 
least, of the assailants of the theatre, would Unsh to utter 
an insinuation. He views dramatic personation as merdy 
a beautiful extension of those silent expressions of the 
mind, conveyed by poetry and the arts of design, and as 
inseparably connected with the existenee of literature and 
mental refinement The latter part of the broehntre oon- 
tains a Newspiq^ controveray> subsequently engaged in 
by Mr Calvert at Leeds ; and the letters on both sides 
are given as first published. 

On the whole, we think the pamphlet folly justifies 
the claim advanced for it in the Prefooe — '* of exhibiting 
the widest and most strongly-contrasted view of the ques- 
tion which has hitherto appeared.** And with regard to 
the literary merits of the production, we may safely assert, 
that if one-twentieth of the votaries of the sook and buskin 
poesessed half the literary aoquirementa and ability of this 
gentleman, actors and acting would be regarded with much 
more respect than they at present receive, and would ap- 
proach much more nearly to the footing on whieh our 
author aims at establishing them. 
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The Paisletf Magazine. 1828-9. David Dick, Fhisley. 

8vo. Pp. 692. 
The Elgin Literary Magazine. Nos, 1—8% 1829-30. 

J. Grant, Elgin. 12mo. 

We notice the Paisley Magazine, at present, for two 
reasons ; Ist, Because we have only recently seen it in 



tiie siwpe of a eomplete volume, and n goodly thick ve- 
iunte it is ; and 2d, Because its chief oontribotors were 
two men of genius — William Kennedy and William Mo- 
therwell — ^many of whoee lucubrations were worthy of a 
higher sphere than a Paisley periodical, — ^with all reve- 
rence be it spoken. It appears now to lie sufficiently es- 
tablished, that no provincial Magazine in Scotland can 
succeed. The atten^it has been made at Glasgow, at 
Dumfries, at Perth, and at Paisley ; and, if we are not 
mistaken, at Aberdeen and Dundee also. But alter ex- 
isting for a few months, more or less, they all " died, and 
made no sign.** Sooth to say, there is, in general, a good 
deal of trash In such works. The Editors are ofUn clever 
enough, but then they must study local feelings and pre- 
judices, and must be content with what sort of contnbu- 
tors Providence chooses to send them. Hence, their own 
merits are commonly choked up by a mass of dulneas, 
which never oould have possessed any interest for mortal 
man residing at tlie distance of seven miles from the 
habiimi of tlie publishing ofitoe. We have no intention of 
speaking very voluminoudy in praise of the P^sley Ma- 
gazine, even although Kennedy and Motherwell wrote 
for it. It is not what they would have made It had it 
issued* like the Literary Joumalf fixnn the Ballantyne 
press, and blushed into existence at No. 19, Waterloo 
Place. It was the voiees of two persons in the wilder- 
ness ; and It is not therefore matter of surprise, that the 
sand occasionally blew into their mouths, and choked up 
the mdody of their utterance. Nevertheless, this Maga- 
zine contains many things which the discerning eye will 
at once set down as the emanations of a higher order of 
mind. On the whole, the prose is not so good as the 
poetry, although the story of " The Doomed Nine, or the 
Langbein Ritters,** is one of the most beautiful imaging" 
tive sketches we have read for a long while, and is otI- 
dently from the pen of Mr Motherwell. In the poetioal 
department, we find many pieces which have subsequently 
appeared in the Annuals, and have been much admired 
in these flower-gardens. There are, irter aUa, Mother- 
welFs exceedingly spirited and original translations and 
imiUtions from the loekuidic,— also, '* The Water, the 
Water !" •* Wearie*s WeU,** and other pieces ; and there 
are Kennedy's *^ Elegy on the Departed Year, by a Bard 
who owes it nothing,** ** Three Panclfbl Supposes,** and 
** Thirty Years." There are, besides, two poems, which 
we have not happened to set^ anywhere else, and both of 
which we look upon as gems. The first, we think, is 
by Kennedy, and the second by Motherwell. We have 
much pleasure in transferring them to our pages. Tht 
first Is entitled 

TSi BOLB lena. 

<* For years have I loved thee, 

Buthope there was none, 
That e*er thy proud lather 

Would call me his son. 
If my hand sent no toinn. 

My Up gave no sign, 
Topicture my passion— 

The foult was not rohM. 

« I have watch*d thee unwearied, 

In g r eenwood and haU| 
Unseen by thy kindred. 

Thy woosrs, and afi. 
Though men cried *a marvel ! 

I wofehipp'd thee where 
The knees of the holy 

Were beodlag in prayer. 

** I have look*d to thy window 

On many a night. 
And sirh'd fsr the wings of 

The happy moonlight. 
It stele to U^ ehamber 

And slept on thv brew, 
Entranoed by thy beautr» 

As J| swceli am pow f 



Weekly REfiUTBR of cniTfoisM and belies lbttres. 
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« Lav, kmg kM I 

A nonMm like tfai% 
To know if my portion 

Be torture or oliss. 
O! ipekk but one wor^ aii4 

Our meeting fs e*er ; 
O! apeftk Iwt «oe iMirtl^ «iii 

We -put n n i i i— tl 

« To win tky gm lokor 

IVe no petco of earth ; 
To mate with thy brothers 

IVe no honoard bbth. 
Let tile rrdi call me beggar, 

TiM tNM a dkmrl ; 
Myblade b as bright as 

ThaawwdafaBcari. 

*< Thou shalt not want honour— 

Thon shalt not want land- 
While thm*8 wit In this head, 

Oi* stieuglSi in this hand* 
And benerChaa ridbe% 



Sale^vean 
EathroBad thott ahaU btb 

" I hear my black obarger, 

He paws at the gate^ 
He speaks of brtght inonmta 

Tkat 11/ as w« w«lt ; 
Ho Mb ftr Ma maatar^ 

WhoUogvsiiimda, 
O ! let him not plsad far 

ThyloYsrlnvain.'* 

The other poem, in a different stmtli ^ but not less bettu- 
tl^ Is as fbUowB I 

vat coua ! tsb tmmM» simstiB iidwfM 1 

"Thegronnal thoBefrfstaimflPflMMhsof BiMMy^ SMft 

and Flowers 1 
They come I the gladsome months that bring tUdt leaftoass 

to bowers. 
Up I np ! my heart And walk abroad, fling oark and care 

■side, 
Seek silent hills, or rest thy«iK where peaeeMwittfs glide; 
Or, un im inj s Sli the shadow Tasl of patrterdud tree, 
6sao thaongh hs kaifsa tlw ^aad i isf sky, to tapl tiwiqall * 

lUy. 

'* The grass Is soft, its relret touch is grateful to the hand, 
And, like the Idas of maiden lore, the breeze is sweet and 

bhmd; 
The dal^ and the bntler^ vilp ate nodding ooiffteottriy. 
It stirs sheirUoad with kindosHora to Mess and weleome 



And mark how with tfaiaa ownthkllpria thty 

silrery crcy— 
That blissful breeie is wantoning^ and whi^ering— ' Be 

gay/ 

" ^Inra Is im smmI thstt sans along the otxtsu in yon siky, 
Bat hath its erwn wfaigM lawlnew ta gite It melody. 
Tho> aee*at thaia gMttging fcns utspiiad, ai jiilMiig like 

red sold, ^ 
And hark 1 withshriU pipe musiealp thsit marry oooraa 

they hold. ~ 
God bless them all! theae little ones, who ftr abOYe this 

earth, 
CSsn mdce a aeoff ofltsm«aft joyty aad Tttit a noMer nArth'. 

^'Btttaoft! mine sa»«p»eMglitttsa«sd^ from yasder wood 

it earner 
The spirit of the dim gfasB glade, did btaatha hia own gfad 

name. 
Tes, it is he, the hermft bird, that apart from all his kind. 
Slow spdls his beads monotonous to the soft western wind ; 
Oiehoo! Cuahoo ! he sings agsin, his notes are roid of art, 
1^ aimplest strahM do soonest sound t^ deep ibttntaof the 

heart! 

*'^Good Lord ! it is agracious boon for thought-CTMed vright 

like me, 
Tb smeU again these tomnltf •ftowen beneath thU summer 



To suek onee more in erery breath tfadr little aouls away* 

And hed mv fancy with fond dreams of youth's bright sum- 
mer day. 

When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless truant 
boy 

Wtttder*d throng greenwoods all daylong— a mighty heirt 
of joy! 

" I'm sadder now, I hftve hadeani^ but oh I I*m prodd to 

think 
That each pureioy-fount lor'd of yore^ I still delight to drink* 
I.eaf, blossom, blade, hQl, valley, stream, the calm unclouded 

Ay. 
Still miugle mdslo in my dreams, as in the dars gone by. " 
Whsn Bttmmto*s lotelineSi and light &U round me dark and 

cold, 

m hear indeed lilb'sh«ri<atcufi».4ih«m that hath wtt^ 
old!" 

It Wflt net intdy tliat persons who oonld write thus, 
should long eontinue to write in the Paisley Magazine. 

The Elgin Literary Magazine is a little periodica:^ 
which goes on tery modestly and unpretendingly, an^ 
we haire no doubt, adds to tile amusement of tiiat portloti 
of the Inhabitants of this country who have taken up 
thetr r^dence along the shores of the Murray FritlU 
The papers, entltied " Half Hours," are cleverly written ; 
■nd It ranks among Its poetical contributors the celebrft^ 
ted Mrs Richardson of OnmfHes. 



Tkdnghia on Ute SchmHott o/Ii^ts^ oceagioned ht/ somt 
Passages in the Memoir of the late habeUa Campbell of 
Fmdearrvy Roseneaih, in a Letter to the Rev, Robert 
Bums, D,D., ^e. By John Thomson, jun. Esq. 
Glasgow. 1830. 

This is a sensible brochure^ and lashes with becoming 
severity the gross heresies of Mr Story of Roseneatii,' a 
clergyman, who presents the anomaly of bdonging to dia 
estabiished church, though certainly not to the estabMed 
&ith. It appears that this same I^ Story, like a ridi- 
cukiUs goosi^ as he is, has fbund out, among other things, 
that all little children are as foil of gaih, and as worthy 
oljjects of wrath, as the most hoary-headed votaries of de- 
pravity. To waste words In answering such doctrine! 
as thes^ is a mere loss of time. They are the indloationa 
of a hard heart, and an empty head. 



Sistory of France and Nomunubft fnrn, th^ Accession of 
Chris to the Battle of Waterloo. By W. C. Taylor, 
A.B. London. Whittaker and Co. 1830. P^ 40i. 

Mn Tatlou is the author of a woriit lately published, 

entitled ** The HlstoricsA MisceUany,** which met with a 

considerable degree of approbation. He now presents uri 

wHh a concise, lucid, and correct History of France, which, 

in our opiuion, is wdl adapted for the use of schools. 

The eventful days of Napoleon, although a hackneyed 

; enough subject, are run over with considerable tuct and 

skill, and aflford a dear and distinct view of dioin stir- 

i ring thnes. This work Is likewise rendered more useful, 

; by » Generiogical Table of the French Kings, a Chrouo- 

I logical Index, and a neat Map of France, engraved by that 

prince of modem map-engraven, Sidney Hall. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A CHAPTER ON CHlitfNEYS, WiTH A FEW 
REMARKS ON CHIMNEY-SWEEPS. 

By the Aytkor of the *' Traditions of Edinburgh'* 

Cnnrirrrs have characters ! I am convinced of that»' 
They are a people, and have minds, dispositions, tem- 
penments, and passbns, like other folks. They have alsb 
diseases, like -the human species, and do not Want for their 
>*doot«ts!" Titey are aflfcctedbyettt winds, moreover, 
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Jott m much as way of jmm, and hanre thalr own inexplica- 
ble fits of the soUeni, and are fiilly at teaty, when contra- 
dieted, as oorselTes. 

There is a set of people who pretend to " core** chim- 
,neys. Bat who ever heard of a chimney being cored ? 
Nobody ! Tlie truth is, a chimney's disorders generally 
proceed from its original physical constitntion, and one 
•might jost as well talk of expelling a hereditary disease 
from a human being, as one of this sort from a mo^ta^ 
one. The only way is to destroy the chimney altogether, 
and create it anew. A " doctor" will speak to yoo of 
" old wives,** «nd of*' cans,** one«mouthed, two-mouthed, 
and poly-mouthed ; but put no &ith in smoke-doctors. 
You might Just as well expect a human doctor to cure 
yon, when on your death-bed, by ordering you a new 
nightcap. 

But the midadlea which affect chimneys often proceed 
from their situation in life. Circumstances gervem us 
all, and chimneys too. A chimney of my aoquaintance 
once testified this in a remarkable manner. It was a very 
young chimney, in the New Town, and belonged to a 
house three stories in height. Now this chimney was as 
well-behaTed and well-regulated a chimney, as one could 
.have seen in a sunmier*s day ; and had a Juvenile viva- 
city, which could not be reprtased by the east wind itsdf. 
At last, however, it became, all of a sudden, Tcry irrtg u- 
lar in its conduct, and seemed to have lost all its former 
health and spirits. Doctors were called in, who examined 
the patient, and prescrilied cans, old wives, &o., which 
• wore speedily got. Ail would not do, however ; instead 
of recovering, it became worse, and seemed, by the in- 
creased vdiemence with which it repdled the advances of 
its friend the smoke, to indicate that the doctors did not 
understand the nature of its trouble. Alas ! it was not 
the body, but the mind of the chimney, that was diseased ! 
It might have addressed its officious physicians in the 
words of Macbeth : 

** Canst thou minister to a mind diseased. 
Pluck from the memory a roottd sorrow ?" Ike* 
<* Then throw physic to the dogs, 
1*11 none on*t 1** 

My sensitive young friend was affronted at the very Idea 
of these fellows attempting to cure its grievances by com- 
monplace applications. A full convocation of all the 
smoke-doctors in town (including the Canongate) being 
at length called, and their deliberations being assisted by 
ftorae experienced builders, it was discovered that the cause 
of all its woes was the tall and over-topping gable oJT a 
contiguous house, whose chimneys carried their heads at 
least twenty feet higher than that of the afflicted chimney 
in question ; so that envy — sheer enry alone, was the oo- 
casion of all its ailments. This was proved to my full 
satisfaction, by what happened afterwards ; for the pa- 
tient being, as it were, continued into the tall gable, and 
allowed to carry as high a head as its neighbours, never 
gave its masters any more trouble ; and when I last went 
to see how it did, I thought the smoke which issued so 
freely and complacently from its mouth seemed to say, 
" You see I have at length gained my point, and am con- 
tent!** 

Though I allow that chimneys may be Jealous of each 
others* lieights, and sometimes look idth an evil can at 
the honour or prosperity of their neighbours, I do not 
thinkthat they are in general a democratic people. Many 
a chimney do I know of very humble height, and even un- 
adorned with cans, and yet very decent, quiet chimneys 
too. There is a spirit of meekness in some chimneys, 
which seems to fit them best for the lower walks of life, 
where they are content to exercise their vocations, per- 
haps, under the baronial protection of some neighbouring 
stack of chimneys, without fretting their souls with ab- 
surd ideas of liberty and equality. I know some chim- 
neys of this amiable sort in the Pieasance. 

Chimneys neoetmrily aumot be a democratic pe^e ; 



fbr there are kings among them. Thore is the tall, red» 
regal chimney of the Coal Gas Work at the Back of the 
Canongate, which, on state occasions, wears a splendid 
crown of gas light, and stands pre-emdnent over all the 
chimneys in the Old Town, like Saul among the pe opl e. 
No one can doubt that this is the King of Chimneys, 
whether for tfie importance of its avocations, or the 
grandeur of its mpearance. The tall chimneysat Porto- 
bello and Pinkie are two solitary monarchs without sub- 
jects. The shorter, but sturdier and equally royal, chim« 
ney of the Waverley Gas Work in the New Town, is as 
yet in the same condition, but will soon, I hope, be at 
the head of an extensive and numerous popvdation of 
chimneys. 

That chimneys are sentient beings, nobody can dispute. 
Le Sage, an author of no little disoemment, says that they 
can speak. I tnust confess I never heard them pronoonce 
articulate words, or carry on conversations ; but there Is 
one thing of which I am certain, — they can howl ! I 
have heard them howl in a high wind, in a very sensible 
style— almost like speaking— only the sentences not oon- 
nected. In these cases, however, I consider them to be 
only expoetulating or quarrelling with their enemy, the 
wind. 

I remember that my Cither's house at — -^, had two 
chimneys, one at each end of the house. Upon these my 
childish fimcy often speculated. I thought I could dis- 
cern a sort of appearance of comradeship or oompanioo- 
ship b e t we en them. They inclined in towards each other, 
in a friendly way, as it were ; and it seemed to me as if 
one rc e em bted Mr Kerr, the other Doctor Brydoo, two of 
our neighbours who ahtn. dined together. I am sure these 
vents were intimate aoquaintances. It so happened that 
one of them was at length honoured with a can. The 
other was not envious, but seemed still to maintain the 
same kindly inclination towards his p refer r ed companion 
as ever — perhape considering, with Justice, that he really 
required what he had got, on account of his greater ex- 
posure to their common foe, the east wind. 

Some of the chimneys at were very strange-look- 
ing figures, especially those upon thatched houses. There 
were some thatched houses near the school, with chim* 
neys of this sort. My heart b smitten when I remember 
how cruel we were to these grotesque but inoffensive chim- 
neys. There was one belonging to the cottage of a poor 
old widow woman, at which our scorn and our stones 
were particularly directed. It was constructed of tur^ 
upon a frame-work of upright st i cl a th e whole so dilapi- 
dated, that there waa scarody any thing but the sticks 
left. Most unfortunately for tiie diimney, it was not al- 
together of an upright character, but Incttned a little to 
one side, and seemed to look down upon us schod-boyB 
with open mouth. Inviting our attacks. We assuredly 
did not spare it ; for every day, we employed the whole 
quarter of an hour previous to the openiqg of the school 
in throwing missiles of any sort we could lay our hands 
on, mi and down its g^»ing crater ; and not a day passed 
without old Luckie — coming Into the scho^room, 
complaining of our wickedness, and exhibiting the me- 
lancholy fragments of black cutty pipes and littie black 
tea-pots, which, she said, had suffered fr^m our stones, 
idiik lying innocuously by her fire-side. As to the im- 
mense quantities of soot which we shook down upon her 
kaiUpot, as it simmered above her little fire, no account 
was ever taken of that j fbr the poor old mumbling body 
had fortunately lost the taste of her mouth, and never dis* 
covered the plenteous accession of ingredients which wo 
made to her spare and simple diet. 

Some of the cottage chimneys were very curious in 
their internal as well as external structure. As viewed 
from the fire-place below, they looked like the vast cone 
of a glass-bouse, or like an amphitheatre, peopled with 
spectator hams, and a huge black beam, firom which de- 
pended by iron rods, chains, and liooks, various culinary 
Yessds. Thceechimneyi never required sweeping; though 
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I remember heuriDg a traditionary acocmnt of one being 
deared of its Tenerable soot by the goodman* who bad ac- 
eomidiahed his singular task by going head foremost into 
a sadc, and ascending by a ladder to the rannie-tree, 
irhcre he stood and rubbed the sides of the cliimney all 
voand with his shoulders ! This custom might be prac- 
tised with eiliect in the cure of /mn-^o^-o / 

Speaking of chimney'Sweeping, we come to chimney- 
sweeps, who, by'the by, are a rery noticeable set of men. A 
IHend of minetinguardingagainst contact with them on the 
streets, calls them angels of darkness, in contradistinction 
to bakers, whom he denominates angels of light, though 1 
consider the one tribe to lie fuDy as great annoyances as the 
other. When I pass a chimney-sweep on the street, I 
myself wearing light-coloured clothes at the time, I may 
say, ** Gmfvro te, Diaboie /** and aroid being rude to his 
person ; but in my heart I enry and admire him. Chimney- 
sweeps see and explore a part of the world which nobody 
ebe can see and explore. They surpass the prodigal son 
in the *' Vicar of Wakefield,'' who saw the outside of 
the best houses in Amsterdam, for any body may see that ; 
but to chimney-sweeps alone is it reserved to see the roofi 
of the best houses. They walk in glorious pre-eminence 
oyer the heads of the rest of mankind ; and cast their eyes 
orer the surface of an upper worU, which none of us chil- 
dren of the ground shall ever see. I have heard them 
tell strange and wild stories of the dangers they have passed, 
and the roofs of the laniU they have seen, like sailors re- 
turned from distant voyages ; and, what is very strange, 
there is scarcely a chimney in the town, of which they 
do not know the whole nature and character, as well as the 
owner of the house himself. Nay, I have often been sur- 
prised, on calling a chimney-sweep to administer unto a 
moody or diseased vent, to observe how familiar he was 
with its history and peculiarities. How they acquire 
this wonderful knowledge, it is impossible to conceive. I 
suspect that they talk to each other of nothing but thevari- 
sms chimneys which have come under their hands, and so, 
each communicating to his neighbour the results of his 
experience, the whole become, as it were, universally ac- 
quainted. I remember once calling an old chimney-sweep 
to a very strange chimney in my premises, which, before 
ascending the gable, went across the ceiling of an a^oin- 
ing shop, and, indeed, was all at right angles. Before 
commencing operations upon this ontre specimen of the 
crooked tribe of chimneys, he frightened me into the offer 
of a double fee, by some dreadful traditionary recollec- 
tions of boys being smothered in it forty years ago, when 
he was a climbing-boy himself, and of plummet-twlls in 
later times being dispatched down its unimaginable an- 
gularities, in order to discover the bottom, and being 
never more heard of by their disconsolate owners, whose 
damages were of course made good by the then proprie- 
tor. 

In short, the subject which I have thus imperfisctly 
handled, is one weU worthy the attention of the truly 
philosophical ; and I hope, ere long, to see a separate vo- 
lume allotted to it in Dr Lardner*s Cydoptedia, or in the 
Library of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 



BLOCUTION— MR ROBERTS'S RHETORICAL 
LECTURE AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Wz have long been of opinion that elocution, or the art 
«f giving musioJ and attractive intonations to language, 
is a branch of education too much neglected in Scotland. 
It is rarely, indeed, that, either in the pulpit or at the 
bar, or among any of our public or private speakers in 
this country, we hear common justice done to our mother 
tongue. A sort of old John Knox presbyterian contempt 
is by far too cmnmon among us fw the graces of correct 
speaking and reading. It is true, we ara a thinking 
people, but it does not therefore follow, that thoughts are 
^▼ery thing* and laogvage nothing. Correct enonciKtion 



makes even a commonplace thought pleasing, and gives 
to a spirited and original sentiment tenfold energy and 
effect. This is almost too self-evident a truth to ht stated ; 
yet we have only to look around us to perceive that it 
is everywhere n^lected. "I have no desire that my 
son should either read or speak like a teacher of elocu- 
tion,** says some gentleman of the old school ; and all the 
other gentlemen of the old school, pushing round the port- 
wine with a most emphatic jerk, chime in with the ob- 
servation, and the point is settled. Now, there are two 
fallacies implied in this same observation. The first is, that 
all teaclien of elocution are pompous pedants ; whereas 
only those are such who do not understand their profes» 
sion. The second is, that it Is not advisable that a young 
man should read or speak as if he were master of elocu- 
tion ; which b equivalent to saying, that it is not advi- 
sable he should be aide to put to the very best possible use 
his organs of speech. From not attending to the proper 
mode of distributing the emphasis upon words, the sim- 
plest sentences ara randered not only ambiguous and un- 
meaning, but often monotonous, unnatural, and dissonant. 
One or two of our largest towns afford a dubious en- 
couragement to one or two teachen of elocution ; but in 
general, both at our public schools, our private academies, 
and in ordinary life, the matter is entirely neglected. In 
Edinburgh, Messn Jones and Roberts seem to take the 
lead in this department ; but we believe the former has 
been longer established and mora succemful than the lat- 
ter. We attended, however, with pleasure, Mr Roberts*s 
Lecture and Readings on Saturday last ; and having been 
since favoured with a perusal of the ramarks he then de- 
livered on the study of elocution, we present our readera 
with the following extract, the sentiments contained in 
which entirely coincide with our own : 

A knowledge of elocution |s of incalculable advantage i 
toe a person who is ignorant of its laws, is almost sura to 
overl(M»k some of the excellencies, and even the most striking 
beautiei, of literary productions. Their merits, so far as 
the composition Is concerned, he may Indeed estimate^ ac- 
cording to any assignable standard of taste ; but great part 
of their soul or spirit will infUKbly be lost to his percep- 
tions, in the attempt to give it utterance. I am sorry tosav 
that elocution, at tne present day, is not sought after with 
that avidity wliich its great and united powen so justly 
deserve. This comparative Inattention is to be accounted 
for, either by the fact of its merits being but partially known, 
or by a scepticism as to the possibility of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the art through the medium of set rules. This last 
obrtade I could remove, by a reference to those numerous 
individuals who have act«iallv experienced the advantages 
of systematic instruction, and now give public evidence of 
its efficacy. Many, although fully awara of the beauties^ 
and although thev have been made feelingly to acknowledge 
the powers, of sucn a systematic application,— many have re- 
jected Its adoption, because they tnought It too theatrical, 
and because they could not reconcile It to their minds to a»* 
sume tones indicative of what they did not really feeL To 
such, we may with great justice reply, that, to pronounce 
a patlietic suinect in the same unfeeling and canless manner 
we would read the account of a horse-race, or to deliver the 
nervous harangue of some famed hero to his soldlen on the 
eve of battle^ m the soft, plaintive strain we would do an 
elegy, because we did not ted the one, nor wera identically 
the other, would be as p repos te ro u s m to chuit a funeral 
dirge in the time and manner of a country jig,— or to sing 
a lively air in the drawling tone of an old pen&ntial psalm, 
because we happened, on the former occasion, to be in a 
merry humour, or, on the latter, to be in a melancholy one. 
In short, to read or pronounce any sntjeet uncharacteristi- 
cally, would be as absurd as to array the inmate of an alms- 
house in scarlet and fine linen, or to clothe the king oa Uie 
throne in linsey-woolsey and tatters. 

Mr Roberts himself we know to be a meritorious and 
useful teacher of elocution ; and, from the specimens he 
ji^ve us upon Saturday, we ara satisfied that he reads dis- 
tinctly, judiciously, and welL 
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(Thinl Notlcck) 

Rataxlli— the effect of the name would be only 
weakened by the addition of epithets, howerer well de> 
served — was born at Urblno in 1483, and died at Rome 
In 1520. In his earliest paintings he has eo completely 
appropriated to himself the style of his master, Permgino, 
that it is often difficult to determine the paternity of their 
works. He no sooner, bowever« eaw the productions of 
Da Viuci and Buonarotti, than his delicate tact acknow- 
ledged their superiority ; and from that period we recog- 
nise greater correctness In his forms, and a fuller and 
richer pencil in every thing he did. It was reserved, 
however, for his residence in Rome to draw forth hia 
full genius. Some have attributed the high ideal charac- 
ter of his latter works to a surreptitious view he obtained 
of Michel Agnoia*s paintings In the Slstine Chapel; 
others, to hb study of the frraco paintings in the baths of 
Titus. Both, there Is little doubt, must have had a strong 
effect upon him ; but only upon a mind of the native 
power and susceptibiUty of RafiMlle, tmA equally conver- 
sant with the beaulies of naioro, oaald that effect have 
been prodsussd. These splendid crsatJous s# m% e«fcised 
merely *a suggestive iniluence upon him. His style is his 
own, if ever man's was, — nnitfaig a snper-human dignity 
with an overflowing expression of love. No painting in 
this Exhibition, and certainly not the copy from lUs 
Transfiguration which was cxfaibited here soaoe time ago^ 
can give the fidntcsC Ueaof the living poetry of Rafcelfce's 
works. It is now six years since we saw his Madonna 
del Sisto, and yet every Hneament of tliat work is present 
to usas if it had been bat yesterday. The Virgin stands 
upon a portion of a ^here emerging from an ocean of 
clouds, and appears to glide gracefully onwards, with a 
look which pervades space and eternity.. The boy — the 
conscious God nestles ia her bveast. On eao side, 
kneda n veneralde aod nujestic P^pe, — on the other, a 
gentle St Barimra, — awhile, beneath, two rosy and gorges 
onsly- winged cherubs look upwards at the group with aO 
the grave earnestness of childhood. There is nothing dis- 
crepant in this mixture of human and divine formv— of 
the ideal of tiie Virgin mother with the earthly gamenta 
of the priest. Ths genius of the painter has giwn tliem 
unity, and fined them with its glow into a mydiology of 
his own, over which he has poured all the lovellneBs and 
grandeur of his own scarcely human nature. The works 
attributed to this master in the Exhibition are three ; — 
the St John (161) is most probably authentic ; the Holy 
FamiUes (92 and 109) moat probably copies, though good 
ones. They are chiefly valuable as showing the effect of 
that simple and bold style of painting the drapery, which, 
stimulating the eye without seducing It to rest on minor 
lieanties, accords so well with the grand in painting. The 
head of the Virgin, in 109, has something of the sweet- 
ness of Rafaelle, and there is a great deal of vigour in the 
eager gaze of the 9t >we pht 



We retora again to Venice. We mentioned in oar 
Second Notice that the Bellini w«e the first instructors 
of GtoaoioKK. This artist was bom in 1478, and died 
151 1. A pictureof Leonardo da Vinci iMippening to fall 
into his hands, in which a very strong effect of light and 
shade was introduced, he was so much pleased, that be 
set himself to imitate it, and, by his fr^uent rqietitlon of 
similar eiEects,made it in some measure the characteristie 
of his style. He was deficient in drawing, but full of 
truth and beauty of colouring. We notice him here only 
as the contemporary of Sebastian dal Piombo and Titian, 
and as the artist from whom they took their first leooooa 
in colouring. 

SxBAsTXAK DAL PioMBO, by birth n Venetian, died ai 
Rome, in 1547, in the sixty-second year of liis age. Ho 
received hw first instructions in art from Giovanni Bel- 
lino, but when Gh>rgione introduced a more glowing and 
better blended style of colouring, lie deserted his old mas- 
ter. He imitated so successfully the style of Giorgiono, 
that his works have not unfreq oently been taken for those 
of that artist. He painted slowly, and took, moreover, 
greater doli^ in social intercoarse, than in the exareise 
of his art. No. 1, in the ExhibitioD, is attributed to him, 
and called (we do not see for what reason) a Sibyl. It 
is apparently a portrait. There Is an cAprc a al on of strong 
good sense in the countenance, which is, on the whole, 
eoctremely pleasing. The hands are ill drawn. It is • 
good mXA picture. 

TrriAX was bom at Frioli ia 1480, and died in 1576* 
He was originally a scholar of Giaubattista, but was one 
of the first to ad<^ the new style of GkNrgfcNM. Hestu- 
disd much from the Hie, and by that means attained • 
truth and delicacy in his flesh colour, that has perhaps 
never been equalled. In drawing and in dignity of ex- 
pression, lie is inferior to the Roman schooL Hb por- 
traits were in great requeet during his time, there boiiif 
scarcely a distinguished statesman, warrior, or author, who 
was not ambitious of being painted by Titian. He wan 
the first Italian who so decidedly cmUivated l and s ca p e, as 
to make it tlie principal subjeet of several of his paintinga. 
His earlier vrerlcs are characterised by an almost fiutl- 
dions care and finenees in their execution ; ia hie later 
prodoctioos his lines are bolder, and his coloon splashed 
so as to tell at a distance. The Magdalene, (No. 71,) 
attributed to him, answcre exactly the deecriptioo givea 
by Vasari of one of his pictures, which he repeated se- 
veral times ; but if his, it mart have been a very early 
work. The portrait of Doria (67) is hi^y characteris- 
tic. The hmdscape (122) is a fine painting, but mor* 
like a work of MoU tlum of Tkian. 

TiKToaxTTo we place hem as belonging to the Venotiaa 
schooL The works of this artist in the Exhibition ara 
the portrait of » Doge, (57,) and two sketchee (16 and 
35.) The former is strongly marked by that preponde- 
rance of mezxotint and shadow, and the small proportion 
of strong light, whidi characteriseo the works of the Ve- 
netian painters. The latter are remarkaUe for fdtcitooe 
grouping, to which the doubling of the lines gives a ildi 
effect, for ths beauty and spirit of sereral of the fifores^ 
and for the bold disposition of the lights. 

CoaRKooio was bom at Parma in 1490, and died in the 

sixtieth year of his age. We find it impoesihls to connect 

the history of this genUe and modest genius with that of 

any other of his time. He formed his style for himself, 

and died without leaving his prineiplss or ««f««^ to any 

other. His beauties, too, are as peculiar as his lift was- 

. isolated. In the largo worksof his matured genins, there 

is a quiet beauty and a perfection of art to be found In 

I those of no other painter. The three specimens in the 

\ Exhibition are fine pieces of painting, but give no idea of 

the full developement of CoiTcggio's genius. The head 

1(9) has much of his sweetness, but belongs to an eariy 

{period of his Ufe. The Virgin and ChUd baa a fine die. 

jpositioa of Ught and shade, and well asanaged eolouring^ 

but ii dtfestiv^ ia drawiag i 9/^ ^ eapreaiioirof tha 
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Madonxm U it £Ulure. Tht M«g<*>^< (H^) ^* so bung 
that we cannot tell yrhalt it is. 

These notes, we we quite aware, are extreviely defect- 
iTe. But the most detailed and ratiocinative criticism 
would be to no purpose without an actual inspection of 
the works themseWes. It is in pictures, not in books, that 
we must study paintinf. The chief eharaeteristic of the 
great Italian school was the union in its preductions of 
the richest and most daring poetical feeiing, with the most 
painful study of the mechanical details of the art. 

[Our Thtrd NoUssoT the Ssottfih Asademy Is pe*<poosd tin next 
Ssturdsy.] 



THE DRAMA. 

" Aao09t thee ! arouse thee ! my brnre Swiss boy !** — 
let Qs give the public a small jog. They are beginning to 
fall asleep over the old legitimate drama, and the glory 
of their presence is departing out of the Theatre Royal. 
Certea, Ibr the last month the Management has not been 
much in pocket. Sages have been oonsiUtiag the stars to 
Had oat the causes, but they lie nearer home. FurMify, 
in the early part of the season the theatre was patranlsMi 
to a more than ordinary degree , and there is now a slight 
rsaotiosi ; — ssemid^, Vandenholf is net quite so great a fk- 
vourite bare as he onoe was, whieh is partly his own 
fault ; — tAin%, Young is liked and admired, but, being 
too well Icnown, he laeks variety i—fimrtkhf, the number of 
evening parties at this present writing is altogether over- 
wlMfaning, — February has aetually groaned under them, 
— nobody has been in bed o* nighta, and Mareh does not 
promise to be amueh mee« sedate asonth ; t m M ^t and to 
conclude, it is a melancholy flwt, that tragedy la not popular 
in Edinbufgh. Black bugles and velvet inexpressibles 
appear to have no charms for us modem Athenians ; we 
talce little interest In white cambric pocket-handkerchiefs; 
and, if the truth must be told, the " Oh !" of a gentleman 
or lady dying in the presence of the lamps, does not ap- 
pear to awaken those sensations which it ought to produce 
upon welUregulatod minds. AD these things are to us 
and our excellent friend, the Manager, matter of deep re- 
gret : but to atteaspt to better the aUhhr by talking of it, 
would argue a weakness of intelleot, totally Inconsistent 
with our naturally shrewd and penetrating character. 
All we shall do in the meantime la, to give the public a 
hint, that as soon as they have ei^yed themselves as much 
as they possibly ean ottf of the theatre, its doors are open, 
and something or other to amuse them Is always going on 
within. Let them enter or not. Just as they please, — it 
is quite " hoptional,** — only if they stay away it Is their 
own loss. We are humbly convinced that this is the best 
mode of dealing with the public They are a capricious 
■et ; — try to force them into a thing, and they won*t budge ; 
appear independent of them, and they will flock to you in 
crowds. 

It la difficult to say any thing new of Young. All the 
world knows that he Is a line polished actor, with a sound 
judgment, a cultivated taste, and a most melodious voice. 
All he does is the result of careful thinking, and ef cor- 
rect, though not impassioned feeling. Heneo wt do not 
speak of the genim of Young ; — ^he is a man of talent, but 
nothing more* In parts which do not require the exer- 
tion of any violent passion, he is, perhaps, idthout a rival. 
His lagot a cool, deliberate* calculating vUlaln, is the very 
num, — his Brutus, a patriot upon principle^ rather than 
upon impulse, is collected and impres9ive,-^4i« Lord 
Tawnfyf a man of high honour, and steady but subdued 
feelings, is a representation which it must do all husbands 
geod to see. Young, in short, in what w<a mmy odl the 
less difficult developementa of mind, is alwaya at home. 
His chief faults are, that 6«yoni/ a certain polait he eannot 
go, and that we may always ealculate> with the most un- 
erring certainty, on the manner in which he will perform 
any given port. Those sudden bursts of i^plause that 
ibake a theatre to its foundatioDi indicating that the deep 
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waters of the human heart have been troubled, and that 
the unseen emotions which lay far down have been raised 
to the surface, seldom wait on Young. He Is a calm and 
cloudless moonlight,*-4iot a sudden sunbeam. We like 
him much ; yet there are timee when we feel a craving for 
^ sterner stuff,** for the flashing lightnings of that splen- 
did little .man. Keen, whom Lont Byron said ** was a 
soul ;*' or for the kindred geniaa of that prince of living 
vocalists, Braham, to carry us awav to the shipwrecked 
vessel settling heavily amldet Che seiitudes of the Bay of 
Biscay, yet not loot, for lo ! " A saU ! a sail! a sail 1**— 
Nevertheless, let it not be forgotten that as, in an ancient 
Grecian temple, the effect does not so much depend upon 
the beauty of any individual part, as upon the harmonious 
arrangement of the whole, so there is a completeness about 
Young's personifications, a never-ilagging accuracy and re- 
finement — not the leas likely to be long remembered or 
worthy of being highly appreciated, that they do not take 
your feelings captive at once, but gradually win over your 
i^proval and admiration. 

Of Vandenhoff, we shall not a| prlbeat speak. We 
think he has benefited somewhat by our hints, but not 
yet to the extent we could wbh. His Edgar, in ** King 
Lear," was, in many respects^ a spirited performance ; but 
why that piece of most unnecessary declamation, as he 
leads ChrdeHa into the hut for shelter ? Vandenhoff is too 
fond of saying ordinary things as if they were twt ordinary, 
and of always going off the stage with a flourish.*— The 
part in which Miss Jarman has most distinguished haru 
self, dnrfaig Young*s visit. Is that of Beatrice, in '* Much 
Ado about Nothing.** We know of no aobress who oeuld 
have so completely identified herself with this character, 
infusing into it a degree of animation, and an cxubwance 
of comic talenty which carried every thing before h, and 
kept the audience In a perpetual stake of delightfnl axcl- 
tation. Were we nol an old, hackneyed, and crabbed cri- 
tic, '* for lady*s love unfit*** wa should oiirarivea indite a 
sonpet, or some similar vanity, to Misa Jarman i but we 
miMit leate this to yooager and gayer bmu. 

^ni Ctxbttvm. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



MY LO¥B m*t BUT A LAS8II TET. 

Bjf tU BUrick Sbtpkerd. 

Mr love Ae^ but a husie yet, 
A lightsome lovely lasak yet; 

It scarce wad do 

To sit an* woo, 
Down by the st rea m sae glassy, yet : 
But theca*s a brav tlnw eoaaia^ ye^ 
When weanajgaqga^foaaaingye^ 

An* hint wi* 1^ 

O* joys to K 
When fa*s the modeet ^ouMlig yet. 

She*s neither proud ner saney yet» 
She's neither plump ner fancy yet, 

But just a jinking, 

Bonny, bHnUag, 
Hilty-skUftylaeiieyet: 
But, 0» her wtkeaemiM amir sweet 
Than hinney erthan 

And,rlffa«er 

Ere it be laiv,. 
1*11 bri9g her ton parisy yet. 

I'm jealous o* what blesses her, 
The very brecie that kisses her, 

X B0 Bo^Rfery oewS 
%w wMeh she treadsy— • 
Though wm ftr ane that udmn her : 
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Then O to meet mj laaeie yet, 
Up in the glen sae gnssy yet, 
For all I see 
Are nought to me, 
SftTe her that's but a husie yet ! 



TO TWO SISTERS. 
Bjf Lowremot MacdonaltL 

YouKG Peris of the North ! 'tis bliss to be 

Within the influence of these gladdening eyes ! 
More lordy than the loreliest stars to me, 

And fair as is the light of Eastern sicies — 
When darkness leaves the world, and daybrealc lies 

Lilce cradled slumber on wide ocean's lace ! — 
When morning hymns, addressed to Heaven, arise 

With rising day, that now b^ins his race 
On fair Aurora's steeds, all matchless in their pace. 

Ye are the loveliest of the vii^in train, 

Hiat lead the mazy dance, that tread the green ; 
Many's the heart those eyes of yours have slain. 

Yet all unconscious of their power ye seem ! 
There's not a spot on earth where I have been, 

Can boast of beauties that more purely shine ! 
Ev'n that finned Paradise of old, I ween, 

Held nought, in shape of woman, more divine : 
'Tb well for me, the world bath steel'd this breast of mine ! 

And loveliness like this, 'neath northern sides, 

Such matchless grace, in forms so passing fair,— 
Brings more delight Into the wondering eyes 

Than found in climes where the unchllling air 
RuAes not nature, nor her children there, 

Freezes not life, that fills the living vein, 
Nor p r e ss es on the brow that wears no care. 

But makes more pure the blood that flows again 
Back to the heart, as streams and rivers seek the main. 

Thy imaged likeness in my soul 111 bear 

Where lead my steps ; and if, in after time. 
The fame of sculptured groups slioiild meet thine ear. 

Whose pliant arms around each other twine, 
Link'd in undying love ! this group divine 

WMl be the Fainf Suier$ of my hiy ; 
And should they cast one thought on me or mine, 

'Twill tend to lengthen out my waning day. 
And lend a brighter gleam to Ufe's last struggUug ray. 

Edinburgh, Mardi 2, 1830. 



Heaven oft hears me name thy name 

In my secret prayer,— 
When thou pour'st thy orisons, 

Do I mingle there ? 

Do I live within thy heart. 

Love ! as thou in mine? 
Even of my life thou art a part,^ — 

Love ! am I of thine ? 
Dreams, thoughts, and prayers, whate'er my fate 

In this dark world, are thine ; 
My heavenly home is far away. 

Thou art my earthly shrine ! 

GfaTauoz. 



TO VIVIAN. 



Do I hannt thy nightly dreams, 

Love ! as thon dost mine — 
When the stars o'er slumbering worlds 

Pure and gentle shine ? 
In the fidry land of sleep 

Aye thy form I see ; 
Ah ! does mine e'er gild thy rest ? 

Dream'st thou e'er of me ? 

Do I haunt thy waking thoughts. 

Love ! as thou dost mine — 
'Mid the light and Joy of mom. 

Or eve's hush divine ? 
With the song of birds and streams 

Back thou com'st to me, — 
Do I e'er mingle with the pist 

In bright memory ? 

Do I haunt thy holy hours. 

Love ! as thou dost mine- 
Blending still wkh sacred thoughts 
That nddeoi but r«flae ? 



80NNBT. 

Thimk not, though never from my lips flow'd free 
The assurance of affection tried and true, 
That time could blot the past from Memory's view. 

Or change one feeling of my soul to thee ! 

Oft, when I long to tdl thee all my heart. 

My tongue seems ehain'd by some enchantment deep. 
And when thou'rt gone, I ponder and I weep. 

To think I could not say how dear thou art ! 

The shallow rills rush down the mountain side. 
And prattle idly to the dancing flowers. 
While calm — unseen — amid the greenwood bowers—* 

The deeper streams in noiseless current glide. 

Oh ! souls that feel the most, can least express 

Their golden weight of silent tenderness ! 

GzBTaUDE. 



TO MT SI8T£R ELLEN. 

Retukk, sweet sister Ellen ! come 
Where loving looks will greet thee, 

And kind hearts smile thy welcome home. 
And open arms will meet thee ! 

Beloved one, we have moum'd thee long. 
And, 'mid our tears and sadness. 

Oft call to mind thy trancing song, 
And guileless looks of gladni 



And, when the evening shadows fall. 
We want thy blue eye's brightnew ; 

And sigh to miss, within the hall. 
Thy small foot's fiiiry lightni 



We've wreathed thy lattice round with flowers. 

And deck'd thy far'rite chamber. 
And made the spoils of greenwood iMwers 

Around Its casement clamber. 

We've watch'd for thee from morn till eve. 

In silence and in sorrow, 
And when night came to undeceive, 

We said, " She'll come to-morrow." 

And wilt thou not come, sister dear, 

Among our woods to wander — 
The music of our streams to hear, ^ 

And trace their wild meander ? 

* 

Ob, come, my own bdoved one, come ! 

Here loving loolcs will greet thee. 
And kind hearts smile thy welcome home. 

And open arms will meet thee. W. W. 
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SONNET.— THK SARTHQUAKR. 

By Thomas Brydmnu 

Hut parents and her lover waved adieu 
Fh>m oat tbe Tine-dad cottage, and away 
The maiden pan*d, lilce sanbeun Arom the day, 

Into the ancient forest, to renew 

Her wonted taslc of gath'ring lonely flowers 
For the far city : — Innocent and young 
She wander*d, singing to the birds, that sung 

Andd the balmy foliage of the bowers. 

Ere fell at length — and to the well-known steep, 
That gave again her native vale to view. 
The maiden came. — Earth shook — and, bursting thro*. 

She sees an ocean o'er that valley sweep. — 

Ah, me ! — she has, *neath heaven's all-circling dome, 
No parent — and no lover — and no home ! 
06<ra, Februartf, 1830. 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIE8. 



Wa vDdentand that sa sdditioiisl volume liaboot to be sdded to 
tfiePoetkBl Works of Sir Walter Scott It win oooilst priDcipsUy. 
ve believe, of drunas, among v^ikh will be lodaded two that have 
not yet been pubUahed. namsly. " The Ayrahtre Tragedy/' ;aad 
•« The Doom of DevoarvoU." Theae, along with '* Goets of Bm- 
BaatBgen," " Halidon Hill." " Macduff's Crosa," and " The Hooie 
of Aspen," complete the Ust of Sir Walter's dramatic efforts. 

The ftMrth and hut volume of Wodrow's History of the SuflMogs 
of the Chnreh ofSeotland. with Life and Notes, and a complete lo- 
des, by the Rev. Robert Boms, D.D., F.A.S.E, forming the first 
poetion of the series of Scottish Eodeaisstioal Hiatorkns, is nesrly 
iCMiy. The first part of Koox's History of the Reformatioo, with 
Notes by WiUlam M'Gsvin, Esq., will be published in Mareht sad 
Caklerwood, with a Cootintistioa to the time of Wodiow, wiU fol- 



A Glaigow puhlishcr annoimcsa an Anatomical Synopds, or Ta- 
bolar View of Anatomy, fkom the pen of Mr Rattmy, author of an 
iagcnlotts sheet of the same kind, whidi appeared last summer, on 
Botany. It Is expected that it will be found a useful assistant to the 
student while attendhig the dissaering room. 

There is preparing for publieatioa, by the Rev. Dr HIU of Dailly, 
a Manual of the Forms of Process in the Church Courts of Scotland. 

Landscape Illuatrationa of the Waverley Novels are about to ap- 
pear, which, in cootradistinctloB to the numerous Hisforko/ Illus- 
trations already publbhed, are intended to convey an idea of the 
Senerp rendered so interesting by the descriptions of the distia> 
foisbed Author. A number of eminent artists have been eagsged 
for the work, and there is every chance of Its being foond well entl- 
tied to public pa tr onage. 

The Honourable Mrs Norton, the daughter of Mra ThooMS Sheri- 
daa,ia about to publish a poem on a sacred sutillcct, tobecaUedthe 
Undying One. 

A new work may be expested in the course of a few weeks, fkom 
the pen of Mr Theodore Hook, entitled Maxwell, a Tale of the Mid- 
die Ranks. 

The author of the Naval Sketch Book has nearly lesdy for publi- 
cation, Tsles of a Tar. 

There have been hdd on our table this week three works of a rail, 
gious character, which have Just issued fWmi the Edinburgh press,^ 
Dialogueson Natural and Revealed Religion, by the Reverend Dr 
Morehead,— Sermons on the Doctrine of Universal Pardon, by Dr 
Andrew Thomsoo,-HUBd Sermons on the Seven Churches in Asia, by 
Dr William Mulr. Each of these works weshall review at our ear- 
liest convenience. 

Mr W. Howitthas in the press. The Book of the 8easons->a work 
intended to form a complete companion for the lover of the country : 
containing, in original articles en eadi month, diaracteristics of the 
seMons,— poetical and picturesque descriptions, rural o ccup a t io ns, — 
ftai and accurate tables of the migrstioosof birds,— floral, en t omoto» 
gieal, and botanical calendars! with Lays of the Seasons, by Mary 
Howitt, and graphic embeOlshments by various eminent artists. 

A Familiar Treatise on life Assuianees and Annuities, comprlsfaig 
an Hlstoriesl Sketch of the Origin, Progress, snd Present State of 
the Sdenee, and of Life Assurance OIBces, together with Observa- 
tloasoothe Duratkm of Human Life, and on varkmaoblectB of in- 
terest connected with thesut>)ect, by Robert Rankin, Secretary tothe 
Bristol Union Fire and Life Insurance Company, Is announced. 

A new quarterly publication Is about to appear, under the title of 
"ExcerpU Histories, or Illustrations of English History." ItwiU 
consist of original papers, hitherto unpubKshed, chiefly turn the 
grcatSnational repofltorics} scoompaaicd wlOi suchobitrvi«ioaB as 



may be nermsary tor the pnrposs of diirtdstlen, and Is expeoted to 
prsBcm to the ftitnre hktarisa a store of rich and valuahle materials, 
which will enable him to take juster views, and to draw mow egrrcQt 
condusions, than his predeeeseon. 

The HIctory of an Enthusiast, the Hbtory of an Eaerv^ and the 
History of a Mlisnthsope, by Msria Jane Jewibnry, will shortly be 
publisbed. 

An Essay on Supentitkn. being an Inquiry into the BflteU of 
Physiosl Influence on the Mind, in the production of Dresms^ Vi- 
sions, Ghosts, snd other SupsnutursI Appesrsncss, by W. Newn- 
ham, Esq. will shortly appear. 

A colhrtion of the English Essays whidi have obtained prises at 
the University of Oxford, is in the press. Among the authors' names 
weobservethe Earl of Ekloo, Grattan* Lord Sldmouth, Rcgiaald 
Heber, Whatdey, Milman, Sandfoid, and others. 

Weobserve that the GenUmam's Jf^gasfotf has now reached the 
hundredth year of Its existence. It was commenced so ikr back aa 
the year 1731, by Mr Cave, with the assistance of Dr Johnson, and 
has, ever since, held on the even tenor of its way. It has seen many 
changSB in men and things, but it Is itielfbttle changed; anditsoU- 
f as hi oned appssrsnce snd contents still csrry the reader Into Bolt 
Court. 

Among the works most r seen tl ys nnn a nf e d by Messrs Colbuin and 
Bentley, we observe Tales of the Colonies, by BCr Howisoo,— Per- 
sonal Narrative of an Ofllcer In the English Army of Occupation la 
France— Sir Ralph Esber, or MeouiirB of a Gentleman of the Court 
of Charlea II.,— Letters ftom Nova Scotia, or Sketdiesof a Young 
Country, by Captain William Moorson,— and Tmveli In Kamt* 
chatka, Siberia, and China, by Peter Dobell, Esq. 

We are sorry to find it stated in the German journals, that M* 
Niebuhr's bouse at Bonn has been consumed by firs^ and that, hi 
common witti his library, the MS. copy of his third volume of Ro> 
man History, which he had Just finbhed for the press, has been de- 
stroyed. This heavy loss, it Is added, has thrown the unfortunate 
author into a state of great despondency. 

Mr Csmpbell's Lifeof his Mend Sir Thomss Lawrence^ will be 
illustrated by two portraits of the deceased Chevalier. One of these 
portiaitB was finished a few days before the death of the artist; and 
the other la said to he an ialeresthig and faithful resemblance of the 
Chevalier at aa esriy period of life. Mr Campbell is at present so 
hard at work upon this Life, that he has given public notice to his 
correspondents that he will not bt able for some time to answer any 
letters, except on business. 

The foUowiag books will speedily Isnie from the DubUn Press:— 
O'Donoghue, Mnee of KlUsmey, in six csatos, by Miss Bourke; 
Letters from France, Italy, Switaerland, Deamarii, Hungary, Ac 
6tc, by George Downes, Esq. A.B. S vols. ; a Second Series of the 
Irish Pulpits The Vale of Tenpsb and other Poems, by W. New- 
ton. 

A new spsdmsn of a newspaper hss appeared in London, with tbe 
title, attractive to certain persons, of PmiI Pry. We may safdy ad- 
Judieate tbe ehaiaeter flrom the tltleu— We would recommend a motto 
to a certain dasa of pabMcations, of which we shall take care not to 
say that this la one : vMrAcs<— Dogberry loguUur—** Marry, sir, they 
have committed felss report; moreover, they hsve spoken untruths; 
leeondly, they are shwderecs ; thirdly, they have verified unjust 
thingi; and, to conclude, they are lying knaves." 

A monthly series of reprints of the best English Translations of 
the Latin and Gredt classics was commenced hi London, in January 
last, under the title of *'Jooesr Family OaBsicalUbrary." Theob- 
Ject of the publication Is to by open, at a cheap rate, the rich stores 
of ancient litenture to all ranks, whether dssiically educated or not 
The typognphy la beautlAilly executed, and the price very auMle- 
ratCi Three monthly parts, eoatainlng the works of Tacitus and 
Herodotus, have appeared. 

A dieet has receatty been published, contidnhig all the books and 
prints, good, bad, and Indiflbrent, that have been issued by the va- 
rious London publishers, ftom the 1st of January to the 31st of De- 
cember, llOd. It Isa curious and amusing document; in tooking 
over it, one Is astonished that so many works could ever have found 
readers, much less purchasers. We confess, however, that we have 
been thus Introduced to a coonderable person of them for the first 
time, and renommand the brochure to the attention of the curious. 

WAvaautY NovaLC— The 9th volume of the new edition of this 
work coandasthe Bh^k Dwarf, and the first part of Old Mortality. 
The fkontlspleoe is a clever femlly scene, by Wilkle, spoiled in the 
engraving by Graves. The vignette b pretty and spirited. ThelOth 
volume firntt^'!* the contiauatioa of Old Mortality, aa excellent 
finntispiece by Cooper, well ei^mved by Charles Rolls, a mediocre 
vignette by Wilkie, and seaae new notes and iUustrations. 

Eniiiaoaoa JouaNAL or NAiusAii amo GaooaAPaicAL Sci- 
BJfca.— This work coattnuos to improve. No. VL far March con* 
^im nueh Issportant and ussfol iafovwatifHT- 

PATajrr Svaraaaioif Railway.— We visited Mr DIdi's model on 
Thursday, sad were mush gratified, both by the ingenuity of the in- 
ventlon, and the aeut enes s of the inventor. Mr Dick (a native, we 
believe, of Aynhiie) pi o p om a railway laiifd to an average height 
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of flfteoi fdet ; the carriafet that mtne along It art lo be WMpwdtd 
fttMn the axletreetffnitead of raitiiig upon them: thcr art to be set 
iir nMdon by iCationary eogiBei, placed at interrali of i^ nika aloQg 
the railway, and operating npon the earriage by a eord« upon a prin- 
ciple dmilar to that which givet motkm to the epfiBntog^wheat Mr 
Dick hat tried, mider the aitipioei oT^EariofBgHntoni the expe- 
riment upon a limited Kale of two miles, and with a ray imperflMt 
apparatus, when he was able to drag a carriage of shcteen pounds 
weight upon wheels two feet In diameter* at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour ; but he has no doubt that, witii a complete apparatus, he 
will be able to double the Telocity. He calculates that two men to 
each engine, will be sufficient to set In motion eonrtderable wel^ts. 
The original outUy he estimates at L.1000 per mile. He thinks It 
might be useftil In oonveying passengers, or me malL The time has 
bem when sudi a prefect would haTc been laughed at as a dreamt 
but we are now pretty well aeeustooMd to the mlraelas of maihanioB. 
We are not competent to sit in Judgment on Mr Dickis plant botiKt 
can see that it has that simplicity to recommend It, whidi is ahwys 
a test of practicabiUty t and we hope he may have a ftir trial. If 
sudi an amaslng velocity of transportation eonld be aceomplished— 
though but for conveying our lett«r»— what a new fanpolse would be 
given to the commerce and the whole social arrangements of the eoua- 
try I Among others well qualified to judge of thtae matters, Dr Chal- 
men, and Mr Jardine, engineer, were In Uie rooms on Thursday, 
and we were much pleased wltfi the IntriHgent manner In wirich Mr 
Dick answered their enquiries, and met their objections. 

Braram'8 Concirt.— We never saw tiie AsaemMy Rooms more 
crowded than on Tuesday last. The attraction was Braham's Mom> 
lug Concert. Part I. consisted of sacred, and Part IL of miaodla- 
neous music. In the former, Braham sang the •' Battle of tiie An- 
gds," " Jephtha's rash vow,** and " Martin Lather's Hymn.** Of 
these, the last produced the most eAct, and was encored. In tha 8a> 
cond act, Braham sang, "There was onca a golden time, "and "John 
Anderson, my Joe,** and took a part in two duets. He was alsbted 
by the Misses Paton and Mits Tunstall. Miss E. Paton sang •' An- 
gels ever bright and fldr** very beautlftilly. On the wholes the eoo- 
cert appeared to give genend satltlketlon. 

Jamss Shbrtoak K(fowLit8.»Onr readers will be gkid to learn 
that Mr Knowles is to be In Edhiburgh about the fOtk of Maidi, Ibr 
Che sake of delivering a course of Lectures on Dramatic Literature. 
We know of no man more likely to do Justice to this interesting sub- 
ject. Besides being the author of two of the most lu c e t e sft d of our 
modem plays, he possesses a most enthuMastlc and well-cnltivated 
mind, and docutlmiary powers seldom equalled off the stage, and 
not often surpassed on it. These he win, of course, bring to bear in 
fiill (brce upon the illustrations whldi will accompany his lectures. 
Having already seen a syllabus of the course, we are happy to men- 
tion that it embraces a great irariety of the most Interesting and Im- 
portant sut^ects connected with tbe Drama t and that we anticipate 
ttcm the Lectures themselves* an InteBeetual treat of a novel and 
striking kind. 

Theatrical GoMlp.— A motion hl|^ Im por tant to flia toterssta of 
the drama has been made by the Hon. O. Lanl^ In the Ho«ea of 
Commons. He has obtained leave to bring in a MB ibr the amend- 
ment of the laws relative to dramatic Nterary property t end there Is 
at length some chance of dramatic writera being remunerated In 
proportion to the merit, or at least aecordtng to the snooess, itf their 
pieces.— A new drama, adapted ftrom the Preneh by Mr Poole, and 
entitled *' Past and Present, or the Hidden Treasure,*' has been pro- 
duced with success at Drury Lane^ In this piece Fairsn Is said par- 
ticularly to distinguish himielf.-^MIss Fanny Konble has appeared 
In her fourth character,— >lfr« Boferly, In the " Oomester.** The 
audience liked her as well in this as in her former parts, and shouted 
linr her In the same fkshlmi, after the enrtaUi fWL Charlas Kemble 
played Beverly, and thtu for the first time appe ar ed as his daughter's 
lover, or, to speak by the Mrd, her husbind.— The Frendi Qmipany, 
lately burnt out at the Engllih Opera House, have had a crowded 
benefit at the King's Theatre t— the attraetioiM wera Keen, Potier, 
and the Elephant. The French Company are henceforth to perform 
at the Haymarket, until the English Opera House be rebttUt, which 
will probably be in the course of a few months.— The •' Twdfth 
Night** is getting up at Drury Lane, with Vcstrls as FMs, and Lis- 
ton, Farren, and Jones, as Malvoth, Sir Tobpt end 8tr Andrew*-^ 
Groat preparations are making for tiie due edebratlon of the Trien- 
nial Shakspeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avoo, on the S8d of April, 
the btrth-day of the Poec— A splendid new Easter piece b preparing 
both at Covent Garden and Drury Lane.— On the whole, theslrieals 
in London are rather gayer than usual, but neither of the proprie- 
tors of the great theatres can boast of large profits. At Coveot Garden 
the nightly receipts did not average one-third of the expenditure, ex- 
cept on Miss Kemble's nights. untU Miss Paton was engaged. Now 
they are much Improved, but It is stiH doubtful whedier they do 
more than cover the expenses. At Drary Lase the afvarage raeelpti 
are quite as good as at Covent Garden, bat (he eahvleB art modi 
larger. Fortunately, most of the new piaeea have been anon or less 
soooessfbl.— Lord Glcngall Is witttag anoHwr eomedy.— Mlsa Ste- 
phens b In trsnty with the nanagw ef Dnof Lmh»-Iii ftris,* naw 
drama by Victor Hugo, entitled «' Hemani," is now in rehearsal 1 






the Theatre Franks. The r ep resentation of this play Is look- 
forward to as an event which is to decide the great literary ques- 
ion so long pending between the dassioal and romantic schools. 
i-PaganinI, the oelebckted violinist, la now in Paris, wheiw he la 
ibout to give a nertea of eooeerta.— Maeready and T. P. Co6ke 
|uve been ptotbig with snooess at Dublin, where Dowton has ter- 
piioAted his engagemenL->We observe, by the Opera OoM—m 
Weekly periodical containing smart criticisms on the performances of 
the Glasgow stage- that our old friend, Thome, has been engaged by 
Beymour to sing with Ttmny Ayton. It Is a pity that he Is not hera 
initeadofM^Larkln. Seymour has also announoed to the lieges of 
plasgow, that he is to hava visits from Mn Waylett, Fanny Kemfaie, 
fr, p. Cooke, Miss Stephens, Young, and others.— In Alexander's 
company, the best performers are Mr and Miss Mason, formeriy of 
the Edinburgh company, (they shoukl be so still,) and Miss Palmer, 
n nice pretty girL Benefits do not seem to be always very desirable 
things in Glasgow t—" On Monday, we dropt In,** says the Op^-a 
Gfassb '* to see what sort of be n efit Miss Cassidy was like to have t— 
It was eight o'ckick, and still the perfiBimaaoe had not eommcneed ; 
we waited a fUll half hour, and sUU nothing but the green curtain 
and the st^e lamps met our view ; we put our opera-glass to our 
ey«, connted the house, and found the audience to consist of two In 
the boxes, four In the pit, and eighteen in the gallery i we then left 
the house.** Poor Miss Cassidy I— «• Masaniello** will be produced 
at our thaatre probably next week; and we understand we are to have 
Listen in about three weeks. He is tobesuooeeded by T.P.Cooke. 
Young played Rienzl last night, but too late for our criticism. He 
Ukes his benefit on Wednesday.— Bass opens the Caledonian Theatre 
on Monday. He promises a good ballet company, though, we are 
sorry to say, Vedy is not among them.— We hear It whispered that a 
new and interesting drama is In preparation at the Theatie-Royal, 
from the able pen of the lady who has distinguished herself as the 
authoress of " Aloyse.** We than be able to say more about it next 
week. 

WxEKLT List op PcRroRMAWcxs. 

Feb. 27— Maivh 5. 

, Sat. Much Ado about Kothtn^, ^ The Bee Hive, 

Moir. OtheUo, ^ Tike Botik Imp, 

Tors. King Lear, ^ The Forty Thievet, 

Wso. JuUut Ceuar, ^ Tht Vom/V'«' Q**Sfn, 

Trurs. Cj/mbeHne, 4- The Forty Thieve$. 

Far. Rienzi, William Thompaon, 4 Free and Baey, 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Trr plethora under which we lahonr stmeonthniei t but we shall 
get rid of it next week, by giving a double Nnmber, In whUh shaU 
be many articles of great price. 

Our Review of the Marquis of LoadonfienTi new work, though 
in types, is unavoidably postponed till our next,— in which we shaft 
also p res e nt our readers with eoue eurious traditionary notices of Sir 
William Wallaoe, illustrated by a wood-euti— also a communication 
by the Ettrick Shepherd t— a Letter from Italy ;— and many other 
matters.-** The Abbey Gankn'* will appenr at our earliest conve- 
nience t we intend writing to the author in a fow days.— The Trans- 
lator of " Sophia M , a Tale of the French Revolution,** has our 

thanks ; we hope to find room fur his communication ere tong.— 
We have received a letter from Mr Sang of Kirkaldy, which we 
would have printed had it been less personal upon Sir Henry Steuart, 
nor contained an implied compliment to ourselves at his expense.— 
We defer noticing I he «• East Lothian Mutual Assurance Society,** 
until we hear again fVom our Correspondent concerning that and 
other Societies in the East Country.— We have an artkle In prepara- 
Uon upon the Bannatyne aub and its literary labours.— We have 
this week received two communications upon the subject of the Scot 
tish Academy Exhibition t-*oth are weU written, and, thouch we 
cannot insert either, we shall keep them In view in our fttture re. 
marks.—" Me<tteus" b surprised at what btous no less matter of 
astonfohment, that an advertisement of Day and Martin's Bladdnff 
should have found its way into the Uterary Jottrnait~4he$B are 
strange times I—" Proteus** has our thanks : hb " Parody,** perhana 

^ **" !fi?''""** *""'* •'**^* ■* •**"* ^ «**>" communicatloii 
next Satvrday.^We are sorry we can be of no use to '< Jonathan M 
M'Rohle.** whose dbti«MSs» however, do not seem of a very hooel 
less kind. ^^^ 

"The Overwhebned Isle** shaU be inserted, but the author must 
txerta little patience 1 we are not indiflkrent to hb aucoeM.'— " The 
Little Worid Wlthia," shaU have a phMset abo the " Address to 
i m a ginarton ," if we can find room.— We are aftnid we cannot say so 

muoh for the versos " To Mary/'-«< The Death of Mary, Queen of 
Scots,"-" The Mysterious Knight,**-and " Mrs , a Mystery • 
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•■ rMHilk Tniiinn it Isrtmiat HiiM Oln, « I'lutn nul' 

3. THE DIARY OF RALPH THORESHY, Au. 
■borof " The HIUOTT ofLcnU." Bdital bfiha Kit, JoKpli Huit 

4. SYDENHAM ; or MEMOIRS of > MAN OF 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 



ThBfiJbwing ENGRA VINGS, after the Original PaintingM and Drawings by the late President of the Royal 
Academy f are pnbHshed by Mook, Bots, and Gkatxs, PrinUeUers to die King, 6, PaU Mall, London, 

A SPLENDID WHOLE-LENGTH POETRAIT of HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY KING 
GEOROE Um fourth, in tlie ooituina of an EngKih OentkmaB, leatad on « Soflu EngniTed in Um mott hifbljr flnlilivl Ho* 
mjumer. by William FiNonx, Ama the Original Picture in the nntMiiion of the MaiohioiiWB of Gonyngham. Siae, 18 inchca l(f S7 
high. Prinia, L^, 5ii— Proof on Freneh Paper, 1^5* 5t«--oa India Paper, L.7« 7«* 

HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY KING GEORGE tbe FOURTH. HfOf-leiiftli, in MexzotinKs ^y 
CBABLsa Toniraii. Siae, IS inehet by 18 High. Prints, 1, U.— Prooft. L.t, Ss.— India ProoA, US, ISk 6d. 

JJL 

HIS Late ROYAL HIGHNESS FREDERICK DUKE OF YORK. EngraTed in the Line manner, by 
Gsomoa T. Doo. Siie, 10 bj 11 high. Prlntf, LA, U.— Frenoh Prooft, L.2, Sf.— India Prooft, L.2, ISs. Gd.— Before Letters, L.5, 3s. 

IV. 
Dedioated, bj ei^iess penniMion, to her Royal Hii^uiess the Docnsaa of Kairr, 

NATURE. Represented in tbe Poifr&Arrs of Two Fascinating Chilprkn, (Daugbtera of C. B. Calmady, 
Esq.) Engraved in the most exipilsite Line manner, by G. T. DoOb Siae, 11 by 16 high. ProoCi on French Paper, L.2, Is.— Pxools, Ant 
class, L.3, 3%.— The proofli befitrt the writing are aUditlpoted qf. 

V. 

PORTRAITS of the DAUGHTERS of LADY MARYBOROUGH, to whom (by permieaion) the Plate 
Is dedicated. A beautifal Group of Whole-length Portraits of Ladies Baoot, BnnoHBRaB, and Firanov Sombmbt. Elegantly Engraved 
by J. THOMpaoM, in imitation of the Drawing. Siae, 17 by «S high. Prints, I5s^India Prooft, L.1, lis. 6d..-Befoie Letteii, L.S, 1^ 6d. 

V i. 

Dedicated, by permissicm, to his Graee the Dukb of Obyon8Htbb, 
PORTRAIT of ELIZABETH, late DUCHESS of DEVONSHIRE. Engraved by F. C. Lkwis, in imltn- 
tlon of the Original Drawing. Siae, 12 by 17 high. Prints, 10s. 6d.^Prims tinted, 15s.— ProoCi before Letters, 15e.— Proofli tinted, L.1, la. 

VII. 

The late MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY, Whole-length, in hia Robes of the Garter. Engraved in Mezzo- 
tinto, by CuABLBa Turnbb— (PUte destroyed.) Siae, 21 by 32 high. Prints, L.2, 2s.— Proob, L.4, 4s. 

LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD ; a Whole-length Portrait of n Young Lady. Engravea in the Line 
manner, by R. Lanb. Siae, II by 11 high. Prints, 15s.— India Proofs, L.1, lis. 6d.— Before Letters, L.2, Ss. 

IX. 

JOHN KEMBLE, aa Hamlit, holding the SlniU of Yorick, Whole-length. Engraved in Mezzotinto, by W. 
S. Rbybowdb. Siae, 22 1^ 31 high. Prints, 21s. 

JOHN KEMBLE, ea Rolla, Whole-length, and Companion to the above. Engraved in Mezzotinto, by W. 
S. Rbvnolps. Prints, 15s.— Proofs, L.1, lis. Od. 

XL 
PORTRAIT of THOMAS CAMPBELL, Eaq. Engraved in Line, by J. Burnzt. Size, 5 by 7 higb. 
Proofs, 5s.— India Proofli, 6s. Only SOO printed. 

XII. 

PORTRAIT of MISS BLOX AM, (Niece of the kte Sir Thomas Lawrence) : a Study. Engraved by F. C. 
Lbwis, in Imitatkni of the Original Drawii^ Sixe, 11 by 14 hi^ Plain Prints, 5s.— Prints tinted, 7s* 6d.— India PtmO, 7s. 6d.— Proofs 
timed, 10s. dd. 

XIIL 
PORTRAIT of MISS ADAMS: a Study. Engraved by F. C. Lewis, in imiution of tbe Original Draw* 
ing. Siie, 10 by IS high. Prints, IQi. 6d.— India Proofr, 15s.-PrinU tinted, 15s. 

XIV. 
PORTRAIT of MRS NEWDIGATE: a Study. Engraved by F. C. Lewis, in imltotion of the Origintl 
Drawing. 8lae, 10 by 12 high. Prints, 10s. 6d.— India PrOQih, 15s.— PrinU tinted, 15s. 



*«* The undermentioned Portraits are now in progress, qf which the first and second wiS he ready for PubHoation 
in the ensuing Spring. 

FIELD-MARSHAL HIS GRACE the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. ke. ke. kc An E<|ueatri«n 
Portrait. Eogrtvlag in the Line manner by W. Bbomlbv, Esq. A.R.A. ftom the Original Picture in the posissiion of John Anger- 
stein, 'Esq. 

The Du]Le is mounltd on the Charger his Grace rode at the Battle of Waterioo, and the Costume is tiie same he wore on that ever- 
memorable day. 

The siae will be 18 iadics tatoad by 97 Ugh. PrinCi, LJt» Sb-Piooft on Fiench Paper, L.4, 4s,— Piooft on Ibdia Paper, L.5, 5a..-belb(e 
the Letteis, L.7, Ti. -r~ . 

II. 

CHILDREN of HIS GRACE the DUKE of HAMILTON. Engraving by F. C. Lewis, in imitotlon of 
the Original Drawiiw. 

III. 
PORTRAIT of SIR HUMPRHY DAVY. Engraving hi the Line manner by Mr Nxwrov. Size, IS by 18 
high. Prints, 15s.-.4*roo^ L.1, 5s.-on Indk Paper, L.1, lis. 6£-befare Letters, L.2, 2s. 

IV. 
PORTRAIT of SIR WALTER8COTT, Bart. Engravingln the Line manner by J. H. Robinson, Eaq. 



In two volurocs, 8vo, 28s. 

THE DURY and CORRESPONDENCE of 

'^ RALPH THORCSBY, Authnr of the " History of Leeds." 
Edited by the Rev. Josbph HtmrBR, F.S.A. 

*< The name of Thoresby has loi« been fluniUar to the public 
eer. In the antiquarian Uierature of the oountiy he ranks deserved- 
ly high. His Ducatus Leodtensis, or Topograpny of Leeds, has al- 
ways been a book priaed and popular ; and th«« is searody an and- 
quary or a distinguished naturaltstof his time with wluNn he was not 
intknately aoqusinted, and amoif others with Nlocrison, Gibson, the 
Gales. Smith, HIckes, Strype, Heame, and Baker. But perhaps he 
is best known as theposisesorof a very extensive and curious Mu- 



seum, in which were deposited the rarest nieciroeos of art and na- 
ture. The Diary and Correspondence of this distinguished indivi- 
dual, contain a variety of original and curious notioes of nearly 
all the literary and sdentiflc cSarscters who flourished at the dose 
of the 17th and at the beginning of the 18th centuries."— ConHrr. 

Hbbbv Colbubn and RicBAnn Bbntlbt. London ; and sold by 
Bill and BaAortTTz, Na 6, Bttk Btrttt, BmbUrgh. 
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LITERARY CRITICISIVL 



Tfarraihe of the War in Oermatuf and France, in 1813 
and 1814. By Lieut.- General Charles William Vane, 
Marquia of Londonderry, G. C. B., G. C. H., Colonel of 
the 10th Royal Huasars. 4to. I^. 420. London. 
Henry Cdburn and Richard Bentley. 1830. 

This is a TaluaUe oontrlbatlon to the hiatory of the oam- 
pAigna in France and Germany of 18 13 and ]814(. The noble 
aathor was the accredited agent of Great Britain with the 
Northern Powers of Germany, during the continuance of 
thatatruggle which ended in thedethrooemeatof Napoleon. 
He tells a plain, straight-forward, soldier-like story, of 
what came under his own obeertatlon ; and although we 
cannot compliment him either upon the profundity or 
eomprehenriTeness of his political and tactical Icnowledge, 
upon his freedom fWmi bias, or acuteness in penetrating 
into mtn*s characters, yet his book contains many valua- 
ble ISaots, which nobody in his situation could haTs avoided 
aeeing, but whieh few beaides hiaiself have been in a si- 
tuation to see. AoMmg the most valiMble parts of the 
warfc, we reckon the paiwgaa which serve to throw light 
an the personal characters and pnijects of the Emperor 
Alexander, the Crown Prince of Sweden, and Prince 
Metternich ; together with thoee which bear testimony 
to the peculiar dangers threatening civilhMd Europe from 
the anomalous and unprincipled p.U8slan empire. We have 
been most annoyed by his lordship's shallow roisconcep- 
tioos as to the i«al power which struck down Napoleon ; 
by his prating about tnslgnifieant squabbles concerning 
«tk|aette at dinner-taUeo, when we want to hear of the 
important transactions everywhere carrying on ; and 
above all, by his continually leaving his story half told, 
with ** I might say further, but the oenAdenlha cha- 
raeter I was invested with at that p«iod, finhMii ae to 
speak out.** This last is a paltry and miijlaaa piece 
of affMUtlon. EiOicr hi4 knowledge iesi wt5 tl a g the In- 
trlgoes of that time may be uttand, or it may not. If 
the fimner, let him tell a plain tale, like a plain man ; il 
the latter, let him hold his tongue, and not tease us with 
his half oonftdences ; to say aaihing of the unfldmess of 
making us pay for a half-told tah a trick very neariy 
aparoaahing to what practical Jokers oA ** aril^ a bar- 
gm," whldi coaaists In beginning a story vlliir a grave 
fibee, and wlMft the lHMir*s expectations are raised, break* 
ingoff whh a snatr •! Ha mUnXkj, for believing you had 
any thing to tdl hlin. 

The narrative of the noble Marquis co nw a en ees wKh 
his landing in Germany towards the end of April, 1813, 
and coaaes down to the abdication of Napoleon, In April, 
1814w There Is a supplesMntary chapter rriating to the 
transactions at the Congrese of Vimna, in 1815, for the 
insertion of which, in the present worki we can see no 
very good cause, inasmuch as the Marquis dedines en« 
terlng upon the hietory of that meeting at present. Bo- 
fore considering the contents of the body of the work, and 
in order to convey to onr readers a full Impression of 
their Importance, we ht^ leave to cast a glance backwards, 



I at the polod immediately precedhig the opening of the 
narrative. 

The qnarrd betwixt the sovereigns of Germany and the 
French Republic was, like all International quarrels, begun 
on a point of principle, which was gradually lost sight of in 
the progress of hostilities ; and the war ended with a sin- 
cere struggle on either side to get out of the scrape with 
the least possible loss to itself, and the greatest possible 
detriment to the enemy. This struggle lay between com- 
petitors by no means matched in strength. In France, the 
convulsions of the Revolution had swept away all the old 
forms and etiquettes which accumulate during centuries, 
retarding the transactions of business which they are 
meant to accelerate ; while the hostile attitude assumed by 
surrounding nations had infused a spirit of unanimity 
and nationality into the people, which the disorganising 
principles of the innovators had not been able to destroy. 
In the wildest of her frenzies, France was a united nation, 
and the stronger (for the time at least) because of her fe- 
ver-fit. The rapid suoceeslon of different constitutions, and 
their fliud merging into despotism, noways affected this ; 
for from the first moment of hostilltiea, the theoretical 
vagaries of French politicians were dispersed to the four 
winds of heaven, and the war became, as in the old time, 
a war for national ascendency. Germany, on the con- 
trary, retained all the forms of a regularly constituted go- 
vernment, though the life had long fied, and the nisus which 
should unite it into an energetic whole, no longer existed. 
The princes of the empire, in reality Independent sove- 
reigns, embraced the selfish policy of each caring for him- 
self alone, and adopted the mistaken idea of hoping to de- 
lay the fSstal hour by holding themselves neutral, instead 
of uniting to repel the common enemy. They were ftir- 
ther weakened by the extensive diffusion of revolution- 
ary principles among their subjects, — ^principles which 
continued to be the war-cry of the French, long after 
they had ceased to inflaence their actions. This oppositioti« 
th era fa r e, of a nation untrammelled by any old-.established 
dogmas, bat well disciplined and united within itself, to 
a nation clothed In an empty show of organization, like 
David, encumbered, not defended, by the armour of Saul, 
admitted, under any circumstances, of only one issue of 
the contest ; ahhoi^h, undoubtedly, the unrivalled mili- 
tary genius of the French leader added aim and impulse 
to the preponderancy of his arms. 

It is not here the place to enter Into the details of the 
contest ; the result may be shortly stated. On the ld<h 
of July, 1806, sixteen German princes subscribed at Paris 
the Conlederal^ of the Rhine. They renounced by tMa 
act aU oonnenion with the German empire ; contracted a 
perpetual offiensive and defensive alliance with FVance, the 
Emperor of which nation was appointed PraMMer of the 
Confederation, with the privilege of nam1i% l%e preti. 
dent, (Fursi Primaa, ) On the 6th of August immediately 
ensuing, Francis of Austria formally resigned the crown 
and supremacy of the Holy Roman Emphre. On the 
18th of August, 1807, an Impsrial Decree ualted such of 
the west ern Prussian provinces as had not been incorpo- 
rated with Holhmd, — Brunswick, Heese-Cassel, and the 
southern districts of HanoYei*,— into a new kingdom^ to 
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wUiclr ih« tmme wi WflitfiAlli wa« prm* A Vtmuh 
coatttetftiati wfts ooaUirnd ott this new ttaU, which wtm 
declared an integrant member of the Confederation of the 
Bhine, and beetovred upon Jerome Bonaparte. In 1809* j 
Auetria was amerced in some more of its states, which 
were bestowed upon Bavaria. In 1810, when Napoleon 
annexed Hotlaod to Fraaoe, he incorporated along with 
it from the German territory the Grand Duchy of Berg, 
» portion of the kingdom of Westphalia, and tlie Hanss 
atic towns. So early as 1806, the King of Saxony had rs- 
cdred from Napoleon, on his accession to the Rhenish 
Confederation, the investiture of the Duchy of Warsaw. 
This, then, was the situation of Germany in the year 
1812, when Napoleon advanced into Russia. The whole 
country westward of the Elbe, from the Alps to the Bal- 
tic, was either in the immediate posssis i o n of Franee, or 
of small states which stood under its protection. The fide- 
lity of these allies was secured by their l>etng hemmed in 
on either flank by territories occupied and potsessed by 
Vnnoe, French princes sat on more than one throne, 
and in all the states, laws and institutions on the French 
model had been introduced. Prussia and Austria had 
been exhausted and disheartened by repeated defeats ; and 
the Duchy of Warsaw, in the rear of the former state, 
was in the hands of a creature of Napoleon's. 

Nevertheless, this raljection was greater in outward 
show than in substance. In Austria, the subtle spirit of 
Mettemioh had devoted all its energies to restore the fallen 
state of his country. In Prussiay the genius of Frede- 
rick the Great was not yet extinct ; — the nation yet re- 
meml>cred its old ascendency in arms ; and the minister. 
Von Stein, knew how to keep alive, and turn to account, 
the recollection. But perhaps the deepest and bitterest 
hatred of fVench ascendency, was cherished in that part 
of Germany where the French power seemed most firmly 
rooted. The French institutions had been forced upon 
these territories contrary to the inclinations of the people ; 
.—a number of fVench adventurers, as better acquainted 
with the new arrangements, had been promoted to places 
of trust ; and the restless spirits who had originally sup- 
ported innovation, with a view t0 their own advancement, 
were thus* in many instances, added to the ranks of the 
disafleeted. Neither were the new institutions found to 
work any better than the old, for they were alien to the 
feelings and wants of the people. The daring projects of 
Napoleon— pnjects in which the mass of the community 
toold talM no interest ■■ < called for constant supplies of 
troops and money, at the very moment that the dosing the 
ports of the Continent spread bankruptcy and beggary on 
all hands. The disaffection eogmdered by all these cir- 
cumstances was heightened by reoollsotions of the ancient 
union and independenoe of Germany, and by that super- 
ciliousness with which, amid all thii^ amiable qualities, 
the F^neh can never help treating other nations. Oil 
was poured upon this smouldering flame by the eloquent 
and energetic writings of Amot; and the enthusiastic 
ardour of Germany was only heightened by the system of 
€spiimag9 which Napoleon, alarmed by the symptoms of 
popular feeling, introduced as a kind of preventiTe police. 
This was the country that Bonaparte left behind him 
when he advanced into Russia; and perhaps the con- 
tingent of troops from the Confederation of the Rhine 
vHiioh he carried along with him, were no less useful as 
hostages than as soldiers. His shattered retreat was the 
signal for a more unequivocal declaration of the senti- 
asenta of Prussia. In February, 1813, an alliance was 
oonduded between Russia and Prussia, for the purpose 
of restoring the latter state to her ancient limits, and re- 
Bioving the influence of France from the north of Ger- 
many. The summons of Prussia was responded to by 
the unanimous voice of Germany. It was the banner 
of Prnasia that was reared, — it was her generals who 
were intrusted with tlM command ; but it was from ev«ry 
oomer of Gomany that the soldiers flocked who filled up 
her ranks, lliey came from the workshop and the pa* 



hM, from the Icetuivr^ desk indftwn the itudcnC*8 hall, — 
nay, the very sehcol-bcy rsftised to stay behind. No 
length of way, no intervening foes, could detain them. 
The cry of *' God, king, and country !*' had gone forth 
over the land. The cause was the re-integration and in> 
dependence of their native country, and a holier cause 
never ini^Mi » warrior's aeaL lllany of the princes 
stood cowardly or selfishly aloof, but the people rose to a 



When Sir Charles Stewart landed at Cuxhaven, he 
found every thing in motion. The French were possessed 
of the principal fortresses on the Elbe, but they were 
threatened on all hands. Blueher was at Zwickau, with 
30,000 men; Winsingerode, with 15,000, between Mersc 
burg and Altenburg ; Wittgenstein and D'Yorek, having 
crossed the Elbe, threatened Wittenberg with 40,000 ; 
Bulow, with 10,000, was observing Magdeburg ; Tet- 
tenliom, a Russian partisan, had pushed on to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bremen with 4000 infiuitry and SOOO ca^ 
valry, meet of them Coesaoks; 7000 Swedes occupied 
Stralsund, and Bemadotte, with 10,000 more, was daily 
expected. In addition to these regular forces, the land 
swarmed vrith frve corps, and the peasantry were callingr 
for arms. On the part of the French, Davoust and 
Bcauhamois had a force of 40,000 men in the north of 
Germany, chiefly distributed in garrisons; wlUle the 
mass of their forces, amounting to 70 or 80,000, were 
concentrated under Ney, between Frankfort and Worts- 
burg. The former body, harassed by the active partisan 
wxfvrt of the allies, was preparing to retreat upon the 
main body ; while thdr antagonists, in^ired by revenge, 
were eager to advance. 

But the scene was altered when Napoleon took the 
field in person. Concentrating all the fnrces scattered 
throughout Germany, and adding to them conscripts 
from France, and draifis from l^|Ndn and Italy, he orga- 
nized, in on incredildy short space, an army of ldO,000 
men. On the 29th oif April, he was at Naumburg, ao- 
perintending and directing in person the operations ef 
this immense force. The reputed numerical strength ef 
the allies somewhat outnumbered lUm; but part ware 
raw levies, and large drafts had besides lietn made for the 
purpoee of watching the French garrisons. Austria, 
moreover, continued to reluse an explicit dedaration of 
what part she intended to take in tlie struggle. Under 
these circumstances, the allied leaden rashly and prema- 
turely crossed the EUie. The result was what might 
have lieen anticipated. Napdeen soon taught them, that, 
although at the heed of braver and more spirited armies 
than they had ever previoqsly commanded, they were still 
opposed to their master,— to him who had beat all of them 
singly, and was now ready to beat them collectivdy. 
They came to blows at Liitsen, on the 2d of May ; and 
after a well-disputed battle, in which the soldiers on both 
sides displayed a most obstinate valour, the allies were 
forced to give way, and, shortly afterwards, to reoross the 
Rhine. 

Napoleon now advanced, and fixed himself upon the 
Elbe^ taking tlie country round Dresden for the centre 
of his operations. One part of his forces was detached 
in the direction of Berlin, another pursued Blueher and 
the Siksian army. Nothing decisive, however, was ef- 
fected by the French commanders, whilst* on the other 
band, they received several severe repulses from Bfaicher, 
the only surviving and worthy pupil of the great Frede- 
rick. On the 11th of August, Austria acceded to the 
allies, and declared war against France. Head-quarters 
wers shortly afterwards transferred to Prague ; and the 
three great powers being now united, it was reeoived that 
something decisive sliould be attempted. It appeared, 
from Bonaparte*s motion^ that he contemplated a con- 
centration of his force in the neighbourhood either of 
Leipxig or Dresden ; and orders were iss m ed for drawing 
the allied troops to a head in tliat nelghboarhood. Upon 
their adTmnoe^ Napoleoa threw himt^ into Dresden. 
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ThftcoapUiniof die ABttrfaogfeeeral, PHnee Sehwirt- 

iInu^ iluil H WM Impotftlble to carry an the war pro- 
perly witli SD many kio|;s and emperore in tiie army, was 
Jutted by the reaoh of the attack upon Dresden. The 
{rand army was obliged to retreat, over scarcely practU 
eaUe roads* into Bobonla, hotly pursued by the PVench. 
It wa% howerer, to the mismanagement of the leaders 
alooe, and neither to deftdaaey in numbers, discipline, nor 
spirit, oo the part of the soldiers, tliat the deiiwt was ow- 
ing. The forces detached by Napoleon imdsr Vandamme 
against the grand army, and those under Lanriston against 
the army of Silesia, were both repulsed. Napoleon, ad- 
vancing in person to direct the operations In Bohemia, 
diaooYered the impotsii>ilIty of making head against such 
masoss as were now combined against him. Every nerre 
was therefore strained to conoentrato the French fiiress in 
tlie neighboorhood of Letpxig ; and thither also the march 
of the allies was directed, but with a degree of foresight 
taught them by their lato eTperience. With much exer- 
tioo, and not a little downright scolding on the part of Sir 
Charles Stewart, the Crown Prince of Sweden was 
Ivwught npen the field. By thess means, the French 
army was &irly hemmed In by its foes ; and, to add to 
Its disasters, a large iKMly of Saxons, who had long lieen 
murm uri ng at the necessity of 4gbting against their coun- 
trymen, went oTer to the allies as soon as they had taken 
their station. On the 18th of October, the " Battle of 
the Nations** was stricken on the fields of lisipzig, and 
the good fortune of Napoleon was beaten down, nerer 
more to arise. 

The Emperor of the French led off his troops In hot 
haste orer the bleak mountains of Thuringia, with the 
Impetuous and implacable Blucher close upon his rear. 
To add to their discomfiture, it was now ascertained that 
BsTaria and Wirtemburg had joined tlie good cause. 
There was reason to foar Aat tlie Bavarian forces, under 
Wreda, would throw tlMmodTea be t w e en the fiogitlTea 
and France ; and, notwithstanding the eulogiums heaped 
by the Bffarquis upon that general's promptitude, there 
is little doubt that It was owing to his dllatorlness alone, 
that this measure was not effected. We kaye been told 
that Napoleon drew a long breath when he reached the 
helghto aboYe Hanau, and saw the Bararlans still upon 
the left bank of the Main. There was a sharp cannon- 
ading at the bridge of Frankfort, but the prize escaped. 

In a yery short time, the European armies had drlTen 
the French forces beyond the Rhine, and reeted themselres 
npoB its left bank. Napoleon was busied wl^ gigantic 
preparations for their recepttott shotdd they tress the river. 
Bnt the ▼ietoriovs army of WeUIngioii had already, in 
another quarter, passed the southern borders of France. 
The allied leaders, who seem neyer to have conte m plated 
aoch success, were puzzled what measures to adopt. It 
was the rising of Europe en ma$ie that had pdsied the 
arm of Napoleon, and not the individual talents of those 
•ppoeed to him. The wishes of the British government, 
tme to Its early declaration, that it would never recognise 
or make peace with Napoleonr-*the personal hatred of Ber- 
nadotte towards that leader, — and the vindictive foellngs 
of Prussia, earried over the more undecided, and the de- 
thronement of the usurper was resolved on. The war, 
which now became one of aggression on the part of the 
allies, lost much of its moral interest. We refer our 
readers to the pages of the Marquis of Londonderry for 
its history. 



The Doctrine of Universal Pardon Considered and JRs* 

/ntedf in a Series of Sermons ; with Notes, Critical and 

Expoaiiory. By Andrew Thomson, D.D., Minister 

of St George's Church, Edinburgh. Edinburgh. W. 

Wbyto and Co. Pp. 500. 

This volume is, as might be expected from the high name 
of the author, the moat Important work that has been pub- 
lished on the sulject of the Row Hertsy ;-*.we tJao hop« 



sincerely that it is to be the last. Our opinion remains un- 
changed, that the silly notions of Mr Ersldneand his cle- 
rical friend have attracted more notice than they deaerve; 
but since they have become the subset of *^ Letters," 
^ Sermons," and *' Pamphleta" innumerable, we are 
not sorry that a nmn of real talent Ulce Dr Thomson 
should take the matter in hand, and put an end at once 
to this petty warfiM^ To say that these Sermons con- 
tain a satisfoctmy refiitation of the doctrine of universal 
pardon, is saying very little ; one-third of the texto addu- 
ced, and one4enth part of the reasoning, would have bee^ 
sufficient for this purpose : what we principally admire 
in them is the clsamess, unhampered with verbiage and 
unnecessary ornament, with which the author pursues 
his argument. But while we readily admit that few men 
surpass Dr Thomson in hunting down a petty heresy, and 
alto admit that^ in the preeent instance, he is not unsuc- 
cessful, we regret that he should have published bis work 
in the shape of eermons. We hold sacred a minister's right 
of choosing his subject, and adapting his pulpit discourses 
to the character and wanta of his congregation ; we shall 
therefore not enquire whether it was judicious in the Re- 
verend Doctor to bring this controversy into the pulpit at 
all ; but we haveariglit to enquire whether, in bringing the 
subject before the literary public, he has not done injury 
to his aigumeot by adopting this particular form, and 
whether he has not, at the same timet, given us a very bad 
model of sermon writing ? We humbly conceive that he 
has done both. The flippancy that might amuss us, and 
the acrimony of sarcasm that we might consider as par- 
donable, in a controversial pamphlet, disgust us in a ser- 
mon. We do not accuse Dr Thomson of inexcnsaUe harsh- 
ness either of sentiment or expression ; we have met with 
nothing of this kind in a pretty carelul perusal of his book; 
but we meet with a great deal in his peculiar vein, which 
we shoald be much atiore ddl|^ted to listen to at the Af- 
semUy Rooms^ e/r to read in that occasionally amusing 
periodical, the Christian Instructor, than to stumble upon 
in a v<dume of sermons. Dr Thomson may say that this 
is a foolish pr^udice on our part, and that what is not 
improper In the one cas% is not improper in the other. 
We think diifersntly : we have no olijectioB, for instance, 
to see Dr Thomson bound for a fiddng exemrsion in a 
pepper-and-ealt enrtout, and a pair of smart white inex- 
preesiUes, but we auspect it would be generally looked 
upon as some small breach of deoemm were he to appear 
in the same innocent habillmente In his own pulpit. But 
our great objcMJtlon to this form of publicatien is^ tiiat it 
does not psnnit the author to condense his argumentesof- 
ficftsDtly. We can follow a eloee tsnUk of rfaenning mueh 
more easily and satisfootortty in the doost, than a popn- 
lar audience can be supposed to do in church ; and with 
regard to co n tr ov er sy in particular, our attention Is dis- 
tracted, and our idea of the argument confused, by those 
practical applications which are necessary to make a pul- 
pit diaoourae edifying. We think, therefore, that Dr 
Thwnissn ought in Jnstiee to the public, and to his own 
re pu to li oii, to have taken the trouble of digeedng the sub- 
stance of his twdve dis cour s es and bulky appendix into 
a regular treatise, In which case we feel convinced that 
his work would be more extensively read, and more ge- 
nerally admired. 

As we have no desire to enter Into the discussion to 
whieh the doctrine of lamwrsa/pardcm lias given rise, and 
as we have no room for extracts, we must refer theee of 
our rea4trs who fod mudi interest in the controversy to 
Dr Thomton's volun^e, which contains all that can, or at 
least need, be said on the subject 



Consolations in Travel, or the Last Days of a PhUosopho', 
By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., lato Preaident of the 
RoyalSodety. London. JohnMomy. 1680. i>.881. 

Wk have read this work with much pleasure. It is a 
p ee thymoM pvhlkatiw, and eaoMqMntly imperfoot, but 
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it nererthelen contaiiui a great deal of InterestiDg and 
iratmctive matter. The I^reface, which was written by 
Sir Humphry Davy at Rome, in February, 1829, is In 
these words : — ** Sidmonia was written during the time 
of a partial recovery from a long and dangerous illness. 
The present work was composed immediately after, un- 
der the same unfinvourable and painful circumstances, and 
mt a period when the constitution of the author suffered 
from new attacks. He has derived some pleasure and 
some consolation, when most other sources of consolation 
And pleasure were closed to him, frmn this exercise of his 
mind ; and, he ventures to hope, that these hours of sick- 
ness may be not altogether unprofitable to persons In per- 
fect health.** The volume is divided into six Dialogues, 
In vrhioh the author, under the name of PMakihes, and 
aevend of his friends, also under assumed names, converse 
eoDoeming many important subjects in physical and mo- 
ral sdenoe. Occasionally, the dialogue is superseded by 
narrative, in which a few incidents are introduced, though 
kept entirely tuboervient to the sentiments and doctrines 
of the different speakers. What we chiefly like in the 
work, is the vein of liberal and philosophical thought 
which runs through it, and the total absence of all the 
affectation and flippancy of the modem style of writing. 
We are not prepared to say that it contains any one train 
of reasoning that is very profound or very new, but It 
contains many passages of that solid and profttaUe kind, 
which it exercises the mind to read, and which it still 
more exercises the mind to ponder over, and to consider 
In their various bearings. The planetary system, ths pro- 
bability of a future state of existence, the comparative me- 
rits of diflierent religious creeds, the materiality or imma- 
teriality of the soul, the benefits to be derived lirom science, 
and more particularly from chemical science, the neces- 
sary effects of time, and the enquiry, whether death and 
change are convertible terms ; these, and many other to- 
pics of a like nature, are discussed In an enlightened spi- 
rit, and It Is certainly Interesting to be presented with the 
views of such a man as Sir Humphry Davy concerning 
them. 

In looking for an extract, vA have found It quite Im- 
possible to hit upon any detached passage which will con- 
vey the slightest notion of the general contents of the vo- 
lume; we have, therefore, taken the following curious in- 
cident, which will do little more than afford ths reader 
some idea of the author's style :! 

ApvKNTuax or sia humthrt davt. 
" The fidl of the Traun is a cataract, which, when the 
river Is full, may be almost compared to that of Schaffhau- 
sen for magnitude, and poaseaaes the same peculiar charac- 
ten of grandeur In the nrecipitous rush of Its awful and 
overpowering waters, ana of beauty In the tints of its streams 
^nd foam, and In the forms of the rocks over which it iaUs, 
and the diffs and woods by which it is overhung. In this 

ran accident, which had nearly been fatal to me, occa- 
ed the renewal of my acquaintance in an extraordinary 
manner with tl»e mysterious unknown strancer. Eubatlies, 
who was very fond of fly-fishing, was amu«ng himself by 
mt<ihing graylings for our dinner In the stream above the 
ialL 1 took one of the boats, which are used for descend- 
ing the canal or lock artificially out in the rock by Uie side 
ofthe fiUl, on which salt and wood are usually transported 
from Upper Austria to the Danube ; and I desired two of 
the peasants to assist my servant in permitting the boat to 
descend by a rope to the levd of the river below ; mv inten- 
tion was to amuse myself bv this rapid species of locomo- 
tion along the descending sluice. For some moments the 
boat glided gently along the smooth current, and 1 enjoyed 
the beauty of the moving scene around me, and had my eye 
fixed upon the bright rainbow seen upon the spray of the ca- 
taract above mv bead, when I was suddenly roused by a 
shout of alarm from my servant, and looking round, I saw 
that the piece of wood to which the rope had been attached 
had given way, and the boat was floating down the river at 
the mercy ofthe stream. I was not at first alarmed, for I 
■aw that my awiitsnts were procuring long poles with which 
it appeared easy to arrest the boat before it entered the ra- 
pidly descending water of the sluice, and I called out to 
them to UK their united force to reach the kNigest poleacros^ 



the water that I might be able to catcik the end of It In my 
hand, and at this moment I felt perfect security ; but a 
breeze of wind suddenly cama down the vallev and blew 
from the nearest bank, the boat was tamed bv it out of the 
side current, and thrown nearer the middle oi^the river, and 
I soon saw that I was likely to be precipitated over the ca- 
taract. My servant and the boatmen rushed Into the wateiv 
but it was too deep to enable them to reach the boat ; I 
was soon in the white water ofthe descending stream, and 
my danger was inevitable. I bad presence oixnind enougk 
to consider, whether my chance of safetv would be greater 
by throwing myself out of the boat, or bv remaining in It, 
and I preferred the hitter expedient. I loeked from the rain- 
bow upon the bright sun above my head, as If taking leave 
for ever of that glorious luminary ; I raised one pious aspi- 
ration to the Divine Source of Ikht arid life ; I was imme- 
diately stunned by the thundor <m the ikll, and my eyes wars 
closed IndarkneH. How long I remained insensible I know 
not ; mjr first reooUections aiW this accident were of a brigbt 
light shining above me, of warmth and vresrare in dlfTeretit 
puts of my body, and of the noise of tne rushing cataract 
sounding in my ears. I seemed awakened by the li^t from a 
•ound sleep, and endeavoured to recall my scattered though t% 
but in vain ; I soon fell again Into slumber. From thu se- 
cond sleep, I was awakoied by a voice which seemed not 
altogether unknown to me, and looking upwards, I saw tke 
bright m and noUe countenance of the Unknown Stranger 
wmnn I had met at Pastum. I felntly articulated, *■ 1 ana 
in another world.*— < No,* said the stranser, < you are safe 
in this ; you are a little bruised by your fell, but you win 
soon be well ; be tranquil, and compose yourself.* The next 
day I leamt from the Unknown the historv of my tacKf^ 
wnlch seemed almost miraculous to me. ile said that he 
was fishing, the day that my accident happened, below the 
fellof the TVanu, tut that peculiar neciesor the lai^* salmon 
of the Danube^ which, fortunately fbr me, is only to be 
caught by very strong tackle. He saw, to his very great 
astonishment and alann, the boat and my body precipitated 
by the fall, and was so fortunate as to entangle his hooks In 
a nart of my dress when I had been scarcely more than a 
minute under water, and by the assistance of his servant, 
who was armed with the |^ or curved hook for landing 
lai^ fish, I wassafelv conveyed to the shore, undressed, pot 
Into a warm bed, and by the modes of restoring suspended 
animation, which were familiar to him, I soon recovered 
my sensibility and consciousness.'* 

To all those who like to speculate upon lofty subjects, 
and with whom a desire to discover trutli predominates 
over every other motive, we recommend this little volume, 
in the fuU confidence that its contents will not disappoint 
them. 



Lawrie Todd, or the Seliiers in the Woods, By John 
Gait, Esq. author of " Annals of the Psrish,** &o. 
In three volumes. London. Colbum and Bentley. 
1830. 

Ma Galt has an observant, but not a comprehensive 
mind. Had he turned his attention to natural history, 
he would have excelled as an entomologist. He vrould 
have been very great upon the subject of beetles, silk- 
worms, spiders, and ants. He would have known all 
about tiieir bronchia and Mpirades* Upon their stomach 
and digestive organs. Including their lower Intestines, he 
would have been quite at home, as also upon their bi- 
liary vessels. The viscera of all creeping things he would 
most microscopically have examined ; and a tipula, or 
longJegged fly, would have afforded him a theme for a 
month's vrrlting. The learning he would have poured 
forth upon the cock-chaffer, the mantis, or the cater« 
plllar-motb, exceeds computation ; whilst all the ephe- 
mene, larvie, and tadpoles, would have b^jBssed him as 
their historian and friend. 

We are enabled to speak thus positively from having 
attentively examined the character of Mr Gait's mind. 
He Is great on little things ; all the smaller, and what 
are generally considered the meaner and less Important 
parts of nature, he observes with a nice and curious ac- 
curacy. His hero Is sure to be some piddling, pawky, provo. 
king creature, who wriggles, and twists, and worms him. 
self about, till at length the reader almost comes to take 
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an ioterest in bim, and nys to himwlf— " Well, I sup- 
poae there are many such persons in the world." And 
m we fancy there are ; but where Mr Gait happened to 
meet with them, is more than we know. One would 
think be had spent his life among a collection of old wo- 
men who keep stalls, small kards with smaller under- 
standings, the bailies of country villages, the deacons of 
oonntry towns, dealers in tea and sugar, master-masons, 
daft JockSf maiden aunts, who eat carvies on their bread 
and batter at tea, tailors, howdie^unves, and other per- 
sonages of a similar description. It no doubt argues a 
certain degree of ability to describe the habits and pro- 
pensities of this portion of society with Tivacity ; but 
wlien an author never attempts to do any thing else, he 
surely cannot expect to be placed very high among those 
who cultivate the heUes leUres. 

Mr Galt*s present work, '* Lawrie Todd," does not 
materially differ in its leading features from iu prede- 
cessors. It oontahis the history of a man who b^an 
ttie world in the humble capacity of a nailer, and who 
having at an early period emigrated to America, and 
made a little money in New York, afterwards went into 
the woods and joined some other settlers, all of whom 
gradually rose to prosperity. The whole story is told 
with » degree of minuteness which at first is amusing, 
bat which, when protracted through three volumes, 
appears to us to become extremely tedious. It is no 
doubt all tme to nature ; but a thousand things may be 
true to nature which grow tiresome in the detail. The 
higher sort of novelist presents us with nature under a 
thousand different aspects ; and instead of dwelling un- 
ceasingly on the petty career and operations of some mean 
and inferior specimen of ^humanity like Lawrie Todd, 
he delights in making us acquainted with nobler spirits, 
whose higher fsculties are called into action by high oc- 
casions. To these the prqfanum vtdgus serve but as foils ; 
and are kept, as in the actual business of civilized life, 
in their proper place-^e back-ground of the picture. 
This is not Mr Galt*s mode of going io work. He not 
only ngoices in making his hero a nailer, but he writes 
as if he were himself a nailer. He no doubt draws his 
scenes in consequence more vividly, but then It is a vi- 
vidness much more calculated to please nailers than goi- 
tkmen and schohu^ That " Lawrie Todd" contains 
many useful hints for the poor emigrant, and that, more- 
over, there is a great deal of correct painting of low life 
in it, we do not deny ; but this is only a moderate species 
of praise. We look upon " Lawrie Todd," as well as 
upon most of Mr Gait's other wmrks, as we do upon a 
picture of the Dutch school ;— It is clever and ingenious, 
and amuses us for the moment, — but we turn to a land- 
sc^ie by an Italian master, and the Dutch artist sinks 
at once into his native vulgarity and inferiority. 



EanUte: aTaJeoftheJDrtdds. And other Poem. By 
Sondford Earle, Esq. Edinburgh. James Robertson 
and Co. 1830. 18mo. Pp. 383. 

Tuxs is a new candidate for poetical laurels, who has 
taken unto himself the assumed name of Sandford Earle. 
There is a good deal of gentle poetical feeling iu the 
book, and though the contents are of very unequal merit, 
yet they are, on the whole, calculated to reflect credit on 
the author. The first poem, which is iu three cantos, is 
rather too much protracted for the incidents it contains. 
It is the tiory of Eanthe, a British maiden of noble 
birth, who having been converted from the Druldical to 
the Christian fiiitb, wishes also to convert her lover 
Athro ; which she has scarcely succeeded in doing when 
her apostasy is discovered, aqd she is condemned to a 
cruel death. This poem is decidedly of a sacred charac- 
ter. The following pretty lines, however, from the first 
canto, might have been writUn by Moore himself; 

^ The cheek that was so pale but nowy 
;• cri|B90Q*d wlUi ft 8udd«a glow » 



That came so quick, and went so fast, 
, Ye scarce could notice when it post. 
The light doud on the mountain's side," 
Its shadow on the silvery tide,— 
The restless sea-bird on the wing,— 
The swiftest and most fleeting thing 
That comes and goes in the short-lived space 
Of a moment's thought, and leaves no trace 
Behind to tell where it hath been. 
Is not so passing, and may be seen 
For a longer space than that blush upon 
Eanthe's cheek ; 'twas there^— 'twas gone,— 
Like some bright star from the firmament cast* 
To the earth Mow, so quick it past ; 
But the calm quiet smile of her tearfiil eye. 
Like the gleams of light that come stealing through 
The shadowy mist of a watery sky. 
Dispelling the clouds that would shade its Uue, 
Remain'd to tell, what the blush that was gone 
Could never have told, that to look upon 
Her Athro there, and to know him near. 
Was the wish, the hope, to her heart most dear. 
This— this is the beauty of trusting love, 
When the heart in its fondness can repose . 
On a being on earth, as on one abov^ 
And, in its confiding purity, knows 
Tbst the heart it loved to rest upon 
Beats with a faith as true as its own. 
Had the innocent one known earth's alarms, 
They would tHi have been hush'd in her Athro's arms." 

The miscellaneous poems are too numerous. They 
are like a bed of young turnips, and might have been 
thinned to great advantage. A few of them are decidedly 
above par ; as, for example, 

THE LAST SCEKC OP ALOYSX. 

.['* When PhtUp of Anjou wsi trsvelUng, assn oflloer, towsidi Spsio# 
he renutned for MNne dayi at a forester's cottage^ in which he had 
token shelter (torn a ttonn. Aloyie, the fotestsriB daughter, was 
beautiful as the morning— the young prince was graoeful, ekgant» 
and fucinating. He became attocbed to her, and she, in a Cur more 
ctrong degree, to him. In the meantime, the King of Spain died,— 
Philip was pcocUdmed hii tucceMor,— and the Spsnith ambsMdon, 
GO their way to Paris with the crown of Spain, were benl^ted at the 
foieiter's cottage. The ranli Of the young prince was then diaoover* 
ed, and poor Aloyie felt that every hope was at once eruihed withhi 
her heart. She uttered no complaint-4io murmur j the crown was 
presented to PhiUp-she gased on it— on the splendour by which she 
was surrounded— on Philip for one moment, and ex cl ai min g, « 1 have 
seen his sun in the meridian of its glory, bht mhie has set for ever,* 
fell dead at the feet of her lover, and rested side by side with that 
crown, which he then oould scarcely prize. This little tale has been 
beautiAiUy dnunstised by a talented young authoress of the piessat 
day."] 

*< Together, side by side, they hn^— « maiden dead, 

And a most kingly crown. Lin had but fled 

That face and form of beauty, and as vet 

Its bright blue eye seem'd scarcely to forget 

All it had gazed upon. 

And one bent o'er her of a princehr form. 

And all was hush'd and still, as if the storm 

Had pass'd away, and left no other trace 

Of its existence, save that pallid face. 

Oh, Death ! thy withering frown feU Ughtly there,— 

Thooe lips still smiled,— those featuns still were lair,^ 

Those eyes still pure as every dazzling gem 

Of that bright crown,^but cold — vea, cold as them.— 

Yes, as he gazed, he seem'd to think that eye. 

With glance for ghmce, would still to his reply— 

Thooe Ups stiU speak— stiU bles»-eUU smile as they 

Once spok»-and bless'd— and smiled in hapnier day. 

She was not dead ! — he could not gaze, and deem 

That she was so— It seem'd so like a dream. 

Hark to the trumpet's shout !— he hears it not— 

His new-gain'd throne— his crown— are both forgot ; 

The peasant ffirl was dead— her tempest-toot 

And broken heart at rest ; and he had lost 

More than a crovro oould give.'" 



We are also pleased with the following stanzas, which 
remind us of some of Mrs Hemans's minor pleoes : 



THE BURIED DEAD. 



I 



" Bright stars, bright stars, from vour hpme. on high 
Vq ye ff^ qh th« tbouBtUidi that liuir.ea lie ? 
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The true and the brsve^yet shed no tear 
To moisten the earth of toeir boooar'd Ucr ? 

<* Do ye caze with looks so lordy and hricht-' 
They smile and laugh in their own sweet lighi— 
Nor dream ye that soirow, or pain, or woe^ 
Can live or bein this worid bdow ? 

« Te shine, ye shine, and yo drop no tear^ 
And ve cannot look upon s w ' iMiw r here ; 
For the calm and beavtifQl light that ye shed 
Ever gilds the grsre of the buried desd, 

** And oh ! bright stars^ if ever ye weep,' 

Ye shroud in a veil of donds so deep. 

That your sorrow is hid firom mortal tIow, 

And but known by the tear-drops faUing tbroogh/' 

We can make room for only one other extract, which 
we should call a sonnet, were it not that it eontains fif- 
teen instead of fourteen lines : 

rAKCT*s naxAM* 

<< 1 sometimes ianey, as I gaze npon 
The soft still beauty of a summer's sky 
At erenine's placid hour, that I can see 
A sweet blue eye gaze calmhr down on mc^— 
Gaze calmly down from its oright home, amidst 
Those glorious amber douds timt rttt upon 
The sky's pure breast, and silently implore 
The weary traTdler in this woiid below, 
To oult it's time-worn jiath to Isave its toU, 
And make his home with it* Oh I had 1 wi 
How gladly would I then, with th«C kind w 
Tliat spealdng look, comply— bow gladly soar 
From this dark w«»id,. to dwell for erer more 
Amidst those amber douds of peace and rest, 
8o all res^endent in that glorious west V* 

These spedmens will be snffldent to conrince our 
Readers that Bir Sandford Earle is blost with a poetical 
temperament. His chief faults' seem to be, that he at 
times writes too cardessly and hastily, and that in his 
blank Terse he has a tendency to imitate Miss I«tttia 
Elizabeth Landon. 



The muory qf ScoUand. By Sir Walter SeoCt, Bart 
Vol. II. (the fourth Tolnme of Lardner's Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. ) Ppw 438. London. Fainted for Long- 
man, Ress, Orme, Brown, and Green. 1830. 

This yohraie contains the reigns of Jam A V., Mary, 
and James VI., bringing down the history of Scotland 
from the field of Flodden, till the nnkm of the crowns of 
Scotland and England in the person of James, which 
event, in the estimation of the author, doses the history 
of Scotland, as an independent nation. We think we 
could easily, were we indined, combat this opinion. 
Down to the period of the ineorpwating Union, Scot- 
land, though dosdy connected with England, was to all 
intents an independent kingdom. Her laws, her eensti- 
tutioil, her church, differed from that of England, and so 
much of the old leayen remained, that the bdief of any 
meas.ure being likdy to be acceptable to the English na- 
tion, was almost sufficient to secure the adoption of an 
opposite line of p<dicy by the Soots. If Sir Walter 
means to say, that the portion of our history interrening 
between the union of the crowns, and the i nco r po fa tin g 
union of the kingdoms, throws little light on oar present 
political circumstances, and therefore refrains firom wri- 
ting it, he might on the same gi-ounds have refhdned 
from writing the liistory of Scotland at all. But if he 
means to say, that with the aceessioB of James to the 
English throne, that period of the nninfloenoed dcrelep- 
atMBi of Scotland's dvil institutions dosed, which stamp- 
ed our character as a people, be appears to us to be wrong, 
for it was subsequent to that event that the Presbyte- 
rian spirit (the most influential of all) devdoped itself 
in that distinct and modifled character which triumphed 
at the Revolution ; and if a political moral be songht for 



to point and adorn a history, we know no period BMire 
rife in fearfol leseons ^bmn the period we aUode to. But 
the tmtli of the matter ia, 8ir Walter's hieCory waa to he 
com p rised In two ▼olnmes ; and fhiding that he had al* 
ready rather orerflUed his space by the time he arrived 
at the death of Elizabeth, he availed himself of this opi- 
nion as an apology for abmptly breaking off there. 

That part of our history eontaiiied in the Tolnme now 
before ns, is not one so well calculated for the disftey of 
Sir Walter's peculiar talent, as the earlier aeenes of our 
Scottish story. He seizes and repreeento moot graphically 
the pletaresque outside of Ufe, bat he la at a lose vHien 
called npon to poortray the oonfHct of inteUecte nnder 
the influeaee of passion and principle. Yet it is fVom 
this ooniict that the stormy period of the Reformation 111 
Scotland derives what interest it may poeeese. There 
are battles enough, hut they do not depend, ae formerly, 
upon indivldaal prowess } taetics (althongh yet in their 
infSuicy) have made some progress, and Sir Walter la 
not snfllcicndy master of the art of war, to give variety 
and ebaraeter to the different eneoobtere ; nor perhapa do 
their rode maneeavres admit of it Another defoct fat 
his history ie thie, the body of the people have now he- 
come more powerfal, add obtained In some sort a Toiee 
potential, yet vre have not one hint from which we can 
infer their eeonomleal or moral eonditlofi-iMiet one sen* 
tenee of statlstloal detail, or one reference to the p r e gr ee a 
of learning in the ceaiitry# The style of the work ie 
equable and pleasing, bat gamloos and diffhse. TheM 
is also visible throskgheut the wlnde book, an extreme 
(msi€ty<mthepttrtoftheamlh&rto avM ctmmiitbtg k^ 
ml^hy Ike txpre89Hm <f a decided 0pUdoiL He balances and 
see-eaws, goee half-way, and rstreals again. Witness, fa 
particular, his account of Qneen Mary. In short, the 
more narrowly we look Into the work, the more oonvin- 
eedwebeoomeoftwothfaifB. The fbet is, that Sir Walter, 
great though Ms genlos be. Is not qoidlfled for a hist** 
rian in the high sense of the word— he wanta penetra- 
tion and the powor of condensing* The second le, that 
Iris history, each as It is, has been got up rather sloveiily, 
and Is Idt onfliiished* 

Aldnrngh we have thns ghren vent to onr dlsappolnt- 
ment In phiin hngoage, we are qoHe ready to admit, 
what all win be ready to believe, that there Is moch good 
writing scattered through the work. 



TkeFomgn Qwurtvhf lUviea, Ae. X VdkrtMj, iddO« 
London: Tresrttel and Co. Edfaihorgfas CadellmidCo. 

Ok the whole, this number is caleolated to support 
the character of the Reriew. The first artlde, which 
contains a pretty full statistical account of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, Is vahiaUe, although it scarcely bears 
the same strong Internal mailis of authenticity, and tho- 
rough acquaintance with the snigeet, that we found In 
the article on Spanish Statistics in the preceding number. 
The second artide, on the mystical meaning of the Di- 
vina Commediaof Dante, is learned and sensible, although 
on a subject not much to our taste. The value of Dante's 
works consists in their lofty and severe tone. In their hM 
imagery, and. In diort, in what they contain of imaginative 
or poetical. To leave the obvions and valuable beaatleA 
of his poetry, and search after the ignUjbtuus of a re* 
condite and mystical theory. Is, like the dog in the foble, 
to leave the substance and snap at the reflection. Hie 
third article contains some interesting notices respecting 
the kingdom of BrazH. The fourth is an attempt"^ to 
prove that the MedId fkmily were a parcel of weak ras- 
cals. Hie authority upon which the ailment is based, 
an historical romance, is Insnfl ld en t ; and the opinions 
supported are erroneous and invidioas. Article fifth 
is an interesting account of the lalnmrs of the Catholic 
Missionaries in China. Artide sixth i« a review of the 
popular French novdist» Panl de Korii, written in a spirit 
eminently Cockney. The seventh artieley on the ehn* 
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racier and writfngt of the Spanish patriot, Jordhuioe, is 
judicioiiSy but Ins been anticipated. Articles eight, on 
the history of the Gnostic heresy — nine, on the English 
Court of Chancery — ten, on Uie Crusades— and eieren, 
9n Jaootot*s system of tuition, are ail respectable. The 
tweilih article, on the final settlement of Greece, is full 
of information, and written In a good spirit ; only it is a 
little disfigured by an unseemly boasting of the efleets of 
its preoursor in No. IX« The critical slcetchee, literary 
notioe^ afid list of ^ew Continental publications, at the 
end of the num1>er, are complete and interesting. The 
Foreign Quarterly must, howerer, struggle r^oronsly 
against a tendency to become too exclnsiTely political. 



■■■ 



ne LkM Heir, amd the PredictioH. In 3 rols. London. 

Edward BulL 1830. 

Trb first tff these tales ifl the best. It is told with cons&* 
derable art. There is a asystery around its opening, which 
gradually dleperses,-^but it is only at intenralsy and pnr- 
^aUy, that the light is Wt in upon us ; oothal while w« see 
the truth is oominf out, enough of unesrtainty remains 
to exdle o«r curiosity and carry as on. The author's 
<Aiief otjeot seems to have been to sake his norel a oom- 
pcndlnm of all tlie difi^ersnt kinds of style at praiit in 
▼ogue. He rolls into one— 4he fiwhlonalile noTs!, whose 
scene Is London or Fsris,— -Ae Irish nord, whose seene 
Is Ireland or Parisy— -and tlie American nerd, whose 
scene is a Yankee town or forest Tlie hero and heroine, 
with all thefar iViends, are of the Hibemo-OalUo raee ; the 
iriUain who does all the mischief and is killed in the end, 
is a Bond-Street lounger. Tlie tab opens with a scalping 
scene in America, and is afterwards tn msfaii e d to France, 
Where we are treated to a ftdl-siied panoramic yiew of 
the Bastfle. Theseeoiidtaleisa6i(iod|$fbadoae. If we 
i*eeoneet right— lor, baring supped fidl of its herrofs, we 
are loath to open up the book again— -only two of the dro* 
moHs penonee are left alive. The work is from the pen 
of Mr Power, the Irish oomediao, wad, wo beUev^ has 
ooldweiL 



A Didumaty of Oeneral ICnowkdae ; or tan ExplaiuaioH 
qf Words and Things connected with tdl the Arte and 
Sciences. Illustrate with numerous Wood-cuts. By 
George Crabb, A.M., Author of "English Synonymes," 
ftc kc London. Thomas Tegg. 1830. Post 8vo. 
Pp. 364<. 

This work combines elegance and utility in no ordi- 
nary degree. It is beautifully printed in docd>l« columns, 
amd many of its definitions and explanations are illus- 
trated by means of neatly ex e c u te engravings — mechani- 
cal, archltectitfa], zoolofical, botanical, and miscellaneous. 
Fmr the juvenile and less informed reader, the book teems 
with information ; while even the scholar and man of 
liberal acquirements cannot fail to derive benefit from It 
as a work of occasional reference. It has been drawn up 
with a due regard to brerity ; but, at the same time, sudi 
explanations have been added to almoet every definition, 
as serve to convey something more dian the bare mean- 
ing of the word. Another recommendation Is, that It 
contains a vast number of words and p hras es which are 
not to be met with In any other Dictionary, but with 
which it is scarcely less necessary to be anpialnted than 
with thoee used in ordinary discoune. We have beta •» 
much pleased with this wmk, that, both with the view of 
ensbling our readers more completely to understand iti 
nature, and of transferring to our pages some of the in- 
formation it contains^ we have selected a lew definitions, 
wliich win give a gonersl Idea how the rest are handled : 

ALra^BST.^** A series of the several letters in the kn- 
foage, which vary In number in different laoguages. The 
Hebrew eontahis tt letters, as also the Chdklee, Saasari- 
tan, Syifac, PersiBB, i£thlopk, Saracen, fiHS. ; but the Ir 
whidi to the saute as the Filasglan, or Scythian, stm 
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taitts only 17; the Greek alphabet, Wliich was brought by i of Heraldry which consbts iu exprc^ing, in proper terms, 
Cadmus into Greece from Phoeoiciai and was also Pelas- } all fbat b< " 



gian in its original, ooosisted of 16 or 17, to whldi were af- 
terwards added 7 or 8 more^ to make up Si. Thsanoieni 
Arabic alphabet consisted of 84, to which i mote letters 
have since been added ; the Coptic alphabet consists of 88; 
the T^klsh of 88; the Georgton of 86; the Russton oC 
89 ; the Spanish of 87; the Itdian of 90 ; the I^tin of 88 1 
the French of 88 ; and the English of 86. See mora on 
this sulject under the liead of Writing. The Chhien havu 
no proper alphabet, unless we reckon as such their keys to 
chMses of word% distinguished by the number of stiokia 
combined in each, of which they have 814 in number. As 
to the written character of these alphabetic see Writing.** 

Akxmdx HoMoaABLK.-^' An inianious kind of punisii« 
ment fbrmeriy inflicted in France on traitoTB, panrieide^ 
or sacrilegious penons, who were to go naked to tlie shirt» 
with a torch in their hand, and a rope about their neck, into 
a church or a court, to beg pardon of God, the court, aad 
the injured party.** 

AacHzar.^** The art of shooting with abow ; Saeta&Af 
a &vourite diversion among the fTnglisli, who were da« 
muchskilledlnit as a military exerttoe. The nraotlee of 
aroliery was much encouraged by our kings. It was firi* 
lowed both as a recreation and a senrioe; andEdwardllL 
prohibited all useless games that interfered with the prae* 
tice of It on hoUdEji and other intervals of leisure. By an 
act of Edward I V. every man was to have a bow of hbowa 
height, to be made of yew, haxel, or ash, kc ; andmonada 
of earth were to be made in every townehip for the use of tha 
inhabitants. There were two kinds of bows in uss among 
the English; namdy, the long-bow, and the cross-bow | 
those who used the iong*bow were eaUed arehsrs, in dla» 
tinction from the cross-bowmen. The English a r eh eau 
were the most skilful in Europe, and were employed in thfi 
army long after fire-arms were introduced. The Artillery 
Company of London toan aneient fraternity of archersaiM 
bowmen, besides wfaloby there are ssveral eompanlei of 
ardiers In Engkuid, as the Woodmen of Arden.** 

Automaton.—" A self^movlng engine, morepartloQiarfy 
the figure of any animal, harine the priod^ of motiett 
within Itself by means of wheds, spnnes, afld wdghta; 
those in the figure of a sMm are odled Anoroidei, as the mo* 
ehanieal ehess-pfaiyer, Bm, ; those of anfanato are pr o p sf lf 
called Automata. Itissaidthat Arehytasof Tarent«m»4ek 
years before Christ, made a wooden pigeon, that ooold fiy ; 
and that Archimedes made similar Automata. Reglomoiik 
tanus made a wooden eagle, that fiew Ibrth from the eily^ 
met the emperor, saluted him, and returned ; idso an hntk. 
fly, which fiew out of his hand at a feast, and f e tuiu e t 
again, after flving about the room. Dr Hooke aaade tha 
model of a flying chariot, citable of supporting itself In tha 
air. M. Vau9anson made a figure that played on the ftme ; 
also a duck, capable of eating, drinkiag , and Imitating ex- 
actly the voice of a natural one ; and, what to stUl 
surprising, the food it swallowed was evacuated in a di 
state ; alM> the wings, viscera, and bones, were Ibrmei 
strongly to resemble those of a living dadc M. to 
of La Chauz de Fonds, presented a clock to the Ki^g of 
Spain, wMch had, amon£ other curiosities, a slieep that 
nHde a bleating noise, and a dog watching a basket, that 
snaried and banced when any one offered to tdM H away." 

Bakns or MATancoKV.-''' ThepuMtoUngof man' 
contracts in the church before the performance of the 
rlage ceremony. By the ordinances of the church, i 
persons are to oe married, the banns of matffmoiiy sImII be 
putnished in the church ivhere they dwell three several 9ma» 
days or holldayi, in the time of mvine service ; and If, at 
tibe dav appointed for thefar marriage, an y ma n do allege any 
impednnent or pre-contract, oonsanguimty or afibiity, waflt 
of parents' consent, infoncy, lk&, wliy they shoidd not ha 
married, (and become bound with sureties to prove thtoa]la» 
gsrdon,) tnen the solemnization must be deliRTed until ttoa 
truth is tried." 

BmanT or Cumor.— <* A privilege In law, at fiiM p^ 
euliar to the dergy, but in after times made common to the 
toity. When any one was convicted of certain oimes, he had 
a book given him to read, and if the ordinary or Ikh deputy 
pronounced these words, ' L^git nt dericus,^ he reaito IUbb 
a clergyman or scholar, be was only burnt In the hand, and 
set free for the first offience, otherwise he was to sulfor 
death.** 

Bfiaotsv— *< A term at sea, for the tong bars of irea with 
wfatoh the feet of oi i ett d er s are confined, the irons beluff 
more or toss hsavy, aceording to the nature of the offence.^ 

BfAioNav, oa Blasoning.— -" Tluit branch of the art 
Iry which consbts iu expressing, in proper terms, 
>efongi to coats of arms. The irord totxna from 
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the German blaaen, to blow; becMnea trumpet isedto be 
Mown at jastSf &c, previemlv to the heralds recordiiig Uie 
adiievementa of the knights.*^ 

CAaD»-.-*< Pieces of pasteboard, of an oblong figure and 
different sixes, made into packs of S2 in namber» and osed, 
bv wavofamu8em«nt,indiiIierentgames. They are paint- 
ea with various figures, namelyvhearts, spades, diamonds, 
dubs, and kings and queens. Tliey are said to have been 
introduced in tlie fourteenth century, to divert Cliarles VI., 
King of France, who had fiUien into a state of melanchidy. 
By toe hearts, ooeurs, were meant the gens de choenr, choir- 
men, or ecdoiastics, instead of which the Spaniards use cha- 
Uces. The spades, in Spanish, espadas, swords, were intend- 
ed to represent the nobility, who wore swords or pikes. 
Tlie diamonds, or carreaux, desiffuated tlie order of dtiaens 
or merchants. The trefle, trefou leaf, or dorer grass, was 
an emblem of the husbandman ; this ii called dubs with us, 
because the Spaniards hare bastos, dubs, on thdr cards. 
The knaves represent the servants of the loiights. The four 
kings were intended for David, Alexander, Caesar, and 
Charlemagne, who estaUished the four great monarchies of 
the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Franks. The ibur queens 
were supposed to r e p re s e nt Argine, u e, Kgina, the queen 
bv descent, Esther, Judith, and Pallas, xhe moolds or 
blocks used for making cards, were exactly like those which 
wen shorUy aOerwaids fm2 in the maldU of books." 
' CniLTxair Hukdekds.— " A hilly distnot of Bucking- 
hamshire, which has bdonged to the crown from time im- 
memorial, having the oflloe of Steward of the Cliiltem Hun- 
dreds attadied to it. . Bv the acceptance of this office, any 
MemlMT of Parliament is enaMed to vacate his seat, and m 
obliged to do it in this manner ; that is, in the usual phrase^ 
< accept the Chiltem Hundreds.' '* 

CiNQOB Ports.—*' The five ancient norts on the east coast 
of Engbmd, opposite to France : namdy, Dover, Hastings, 
Hithe, Romney, and Sandwich ; to which are added, as 
appendages. Rye and Winchebea. They have particular 
pHvileges, and are within the Jurisdiction of the Constable 
of Dover Castle, who, by his office, is called Warden of the 
Cinque Ports.*' 

CoPTRioBT (in Law).'—*' The ezdudve right of printing 
and publishing copies of any literary performance^ which is 
now confirmed bv statute, to authors or their publishers^ 
for a certain number of years, that Is to say, for twenty- 
eight years in all cases, whether the author survive that pe- 
riod or not; and to the end of the author's lifi% if he live 
beyond that period ; besides, as an action lies to recover 
damms for pirating the new corrections and additions to 
an old work, publisoers may acquire almost a perpetual in- 
terest in a work, by republishing it with additions and an- 
notations." 

Echo*—" A sound reflected or reverberated from some 
bodv, and thence returned or r^ieated to the ear. Echoing 
bodies may l>e so contrived as to repeat the echo severu 
times. At Milan, there is said to be an echo, which rdte- 
rates the report of a pistol 56 times; andif the report be ez- 
ceedincly loud, the rdteration will exceed that number. 
The cdetRuted echo at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, repeats 
tlie same sound fifty times. But the most singular echo 
hitherto spoken of is that near Roseneath, a few miles from 
Glasgow. If a person, placed at a proper distance from 
this echo, plajrs eight or ten notes of a tune with a trumpet, 
ihey are correctly repeated by the echo, but a third lower ; 
after a short pause, another repetition is heard in a lower 
tone ; and then, after another interval, a third rqp^ition 
follows, in a still lower tone." 

Habxas Coarus. — <* A writ which may be made use of 
by the Courts at Westminster for removing prisoners to 
answer any causey as a Habeas Corpus ad respondendum, 
ad sattefiM^endum, &c ; but the most cdebrated writ of 
this kind is that of Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum, which 
a man who is, or supposes himsdf to be, aggrieved by an 
unlawful imprisonment, maj have oat of the King's Bench, 
directed to the person detaining him, and commanding him 
to produce the body of the prisoner, to submit to, or recdve, 
whatever the court shall consider in that behalf. This writ 
was founded on the common law, and secured by many sta- 
tutes, particularly that of the 31st Charles 11. which is, by 
distinction, called the Habeas Corpus Act." 

We do not say that all the definitions and explanations 
are equally interesting with those quoted above, and we 
could point out several particulars where we think there 
is room for improvement in a second edition ; but, on the 
whole, we are satisfied that Mr Crabb, the ingenious edi- 
tor of this work| lua hit upon ft yery happy idea. Mid «x. i 



eented it with great ability. We may mentioB in ceo- 
dasian, that not only are definitions given of the differ- 
emt adenoes, but short historical essays, very distinctly 
written, are added, which serve to show the p rog re s s of 
arts and aeftenoe from the earliest perioda to the present 
time. 



National Portrait GaSery of Ttatiriituaaml EmmaU Per'- 
8onagn of ike NtMUenih Centmy, With Menmrtt 
hf WUHcm Jerdan, Esq, London. Fisher, Son, and 
Co., &c 11 Numbers. 18S0. 

SiNCK we last noticed this exceDent popular work, which 
appears regularly in monthly numbers, the editorship has 
been transferred from Mr Stebbing, whose other avoca- 
tions obliged him to resign it, to Mr Jerdan of the Zcm- 
doH Literary Oazette, The engravings oontinue to be 
beautifully executed, (with the exoeptl<in, by the by; of 
Dugald Stewart In No. II,) and the memoirs are writteft 
in a distinct and agreeable atyle. In reference la this 
work, we avail onrsdves of Um following remarks from 
our ingenious contemporary, the DMm LiUrarjf Go- 
zette : — " We cannot conceive a more pleadng occadonal 
hour's ooonpation, than In turning over the leaves <»f a 
volume of this kind, and making onrsdves intimate witli 
the most characteristlo of all antographs of eminent men 
—the unerring Index which mind has given of Itself In 
the countenance. An examination of this sort. If wo 
have onrsdves a phydognomical perception, will satisfy us 
that tliere Is tmth in Lavater ; for, however weak and un- 
dedded the phydognomical expresdon of character may be 
in the case of minds of little eminence^ those of great vi. 
gour and power are invarlaldy strongly marked and his- 
toricaL If the reader doubts the hci, let him turn to 
the portraits of Benjamin West, the painter, Sir Humphry 
Davy, Doctor Woolaston, Bishop Heber, and some others 
in this vohuna, and then look at those of the Duke of 
B. and others of the nobility. He will at onoe per- 
cdve the difference to which we allude. The latter look ex- 
tremely well for Lords, but their heads would not do at 
all for great philosophers, painters, or poets. These form 
a dass of nobility, holding thdr titles by a patent highor 
yet than even mi^festy itself. ' Of seven peasants,' said 
Henry of-the-six- wives, ' I could make seven lords, but 
of seven lords I could not make one Hdbdn' — ^nor of 
seven kings dther, he might have added — and yet Hdbdn 
was hardly a first-rate painter." 
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Adventures in the Rifle Brigade in the PemtutdOf France, 
and the Netherlands, from 1809 to 1815. By Captain 
J. Kincaid. 8vo. Pp. 351. London. T. and W. 
Boone. 1830. 

This is an excellent and amudng bode ; and dthough 
it ndther gives, nor pretends to give, lessons In strategy, 
or a true history of the great operations of our armies, 
we hdd it to be a very instructive work. Ni^ier, It ia 
true, continues to be our text-book in the art of war ; 
but even in his work there is something awanting, some- 
thing which a due attention to historical etiquette pre- 
vents his conveying to us. He shows most satlsfoctorily 
the talents of our generals, and the morale of our army ; 
but there is an indght into its oompodtion which he can- 
not give us, and which, indeed, nothing can give but a 
wide personal n^quaintance with military men, and lota 
of vdumes like the present. 

The rifle brigade was among the bravest regiments in 
in an army. where all were brave. And wdl it might 
}»e so» if custom have any effect in confirming dispositions 
paturally valiant ; for from 1809 to 1815 it was scarcely 
ever out of hearing of musket-shot ; and during the whole 
of the Peninsular war it was constantly in advance of the 
army, " feeling for the enemy," — by no means the most 
pleasing kind of groping in the dark. A competent Judge 
has udd of Ibi9 rcf iment-*'* I never saw iqch dslmisbers 
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M Um ninetywlifth, now Ae rifle brigade. Tbey could do 
tke work miack better, and with infinitely less loee, than 
any other of onr beet llfht troops. They poeaeeeed an 
faldlYldaal boldnewi a mutual understanding, and a quickp 
nesi of eye, in taldng advantage of the ground, which, 
taken altogether, I never saw equalled. They were, in 
tact, as mneh superior to the French voUigtuxBt aa the 
latter were to oar alcirmishers in generaL As our regi* 
ment was often employed in aupport of them, I think I 
am fairly qnallfted to speak of their merits.** 

Yet this very regiment, wlien it landed in Portugal, 
consisted almost entirdy of boyish recruits. " Lord WeU 
Uagftsn'b retreat upon the lines of Torres Vedras,** says 
our anthor, ** was a measore that ultimately saved the 
esuntty, ihongh minoua and dislressJng to those ooneem- 
ed, and on noelass of indivldnals did it bear harder than 
eo oar own little detachment, a company of rosy-cheeked, 
ehttbhy youths, who, after three months* feeding on ship*s 
daaipUnfs^ wsre thus thrust, at a moment of eztremeac- 
tlvl^, in the laoe of an advancing Ibe, supported by a 
peond of raw beef, drawn every day fireeh ftmn the bul- 
Isdl^ and a mouldy bieouit.** It is really wonderful what 
a couple of campaigns and eneh training made out of these 
IcUowa. Speaking of a review in May, 1813, as the 
army was about td break up from winter quarters, ** It 
did oae*s very heart good,** says onr author again, ** to 
look at our battalion that day, seeing each company stand- 
ing a hutidred strong, and the tntelligenoe of teveral cam- 
paigns stamped on each daring, bronaed counteoanee, 
which loolced you boldly In the face, in the fulness of 
vigour and confidence, as if It cared neither for man nor 
devit" 

Captain Kincaid starts upon the following principle : 

« Every man may write a book fiir himaelf, if lie likei^ 
but tld$ ie mine ; and as I borrow no man's stonr, neither 
will I give an V man a particle of credit for his aeed% as I 
have got so little for my own that I have none to spare. 
Kdtber will I mention any renment but my own, if I can 
noeiibly avoid it. With regaitl to regiments, however, I 
tftg to be understood as identifying our old and gallant as- 
ssciatee, the forty-third and fifty-eeeond, as a part of our- 
srives ; for they bore their share in every thine, and 1 love 
thorn as 1 hope to do my better hal^ (inien I come to be 
divided.) Wherever we wttt, tkey were ; and although tlie 
nature of our arms generally gave us more employment in 
CIm way of skirmislunff, yet, whenever It came to a pinch, 
Independent of a suitable mixture of them amonff us, we had 
o^y to h>ok behind to eee a line in which vre ought pfawe a 
degree <tf eonfideno^ almost eoual to our hopes in heaven ; 
■or vrere we ever disappointed.** 

Tbo oonseqaenoe of this doughty reoolntioa not io go 
beyond his own luMt is, that, before we flnieh the book, 
we get as wdl acquainted with Captain Kincaid, and all 
iwmd about him, as if we had made the campaign along 
with them. We think the Captain worthy of his regi- 
ment, and are at a loss whether we should admire him 
moot dancing the Highland fling in a cool morning, to 
warm htms^ after a bivouac, or kissing nuns, or criti- 
cising generals, or bunting pigs, or fighting, or making 
philosophical remarks, or lying down in a field covered 
wHh eight Inches water, when the word Is given *' to 
make th em se l v e e comfbrtable Ibr the night.** If, how- 
over, hie picture k to be prefixed to the second edition of 
Ids work* we recommend the following passage to the 
•rtlsf s attention, as aflordlng a good hint for a striking 

siloatlon: 

** Bo It known, then, that I was one of a crowd of 
skirmishers who were enabling the French to carry the 
news irf" their own defeat through a thick wood, at an in- 
fioitry canter, when I found myself all at once within a few 
yards of one of their regiments in line, which opened such 
a lire, that had I not, rifleman like, taken instant advantage 
of the cover of a good fir-tree, my name would have, uo- 
qoBstionably, been tiansferred to posterity by that night's 
gaoeCle. And, however oppossd it may be to the usual sys- 
tsm of drill, I will maintain, from that day** experieuoe, 
that the dovercst method of teaching a recruit to stand at 
altaiitiony is to pUoe him behind a tree and fire balls at him ; 



as, had our late worthy disciplinarian, Sir David Dondas, 
himself been looking on, I think that even he would have 
admitted that he never saw anyone stand so fiercely upright 
as I did behind mine, while the balls were rapping into U 
as fhst as if a fellow had been hammering a nail on the o^ 
poeiteiide^ not to mention the numbers that were whistlUig 
oast, within the eighth of an Inch of every part of my body, 
both before and bdiind, particularly in the vicinity of mj 
noee, fat which the upper part ni the tree could barely af- 
ford protection.** 

The Captain must be a sensible man, for his opinion 
of the Duke of Wellington exactly coincldee wiUi our 
own : 

** From the moment I joined the army, ao Intense was 
my desire to get a look at this illustrious chle^ that I never 
could have f<M|^ven the Frenchman that had killed me be- 
fore I had eflwted it. My corioeity did not remain long 
uqgratified ; for, as our poet was next the enemy, I ibuncU 
wMn any thing was to be done, it w<is his also. He was 
Just such a man as I had figured in my mind's eye ; and I 
thought that the stranger would betrav a rrievoas want of 
penetration who could not select the l>nke of Wdlington 
firom amid five hundred in the same uniform.** Again he 
mys, '< We anxiouslv longed for the return of Lord Wei- 
llngtoo, as we would rather see hb long noee In the fight 
thim a reinforcement of ten men any day.** 

The following Is a specimen, which occurred at Victo- 
ria, of the Duke's omnipreeence In the fight, and the ef- 
fect of his slightest word : 

" One of their shells burst immediately under my noee^ 
part of it struck my boot and sUrrup-iron, and the rest of 
it kicked up such adust about me, that my charter refuspd 
to obey orders ; and while I was spurring, and be was ca- 
pering, I heard a voice liehind me, which I knew to be Lord 
Wellington's, calling out, in a tone of reproof^ * Look to 
keeping your men together, sir ;* waA though, God know% 
I hiul not the remotest idea he was vrithin a mile of me at 
the time^ yet so sensible was I that circumstances warrant- 
ed his thinldng that I was a young officer cuttinc a caper, 
by way of bra^o, before him. that worlds would not have 
tempted me to look round at the moment.*' 

After crossing the Garonne, a party of Spaniards were 
beaten bade In attempting to storm the heights, and re- 
treated farther than military etiquette admits of. *^ The 
only remark Lord Wellington is said to have made on 
their conduct, alter waiting to see vrhether they would 
stand after Aey got out of reach of the enemy's shot, was, 
' Well, d — n me If ever I saw ten thousand men run a 
race before.* ** One story more, and we have done : ** I 
was told that while Lord Wellington was riding along 
the line under a fire of artiUery, and accompanied by a 
numerous staff, a brace of greyhounds. In pursuit of a 
hare, passed doee by him. He was at the moment in earnest 
conversation vrith General Carstalrs ; but the Instant he 
obeerved them he gave the -view hallo, and went after 
them at foil speed, to the utter astonishment of his foreign 
accompaniments.** All this Is in excellent keeping vrith 
the Duke standing vrith his back to the stove in the House 
of Lords, his coat-tails tucked up under his arms, telling 
some noble lord to speak up. He would be as great a 
man without " this way of his own,** but not half so much 
to our taste. We heartily recommend Cq»tain Klncaid*s 
book. 



SeniiomcfHthi Severn Chmrchei in Ajriot^ BytheRev. 
Dr Muhr, Minister of St Stephen's Chnreh. £dln« 
buifh. Waugh and Innes. Pp. 288. 



it 



One design," says Dr Mulr, in his advertisement, 
" In publishing this volume, will be answered, if the per- 
usal of it shall strengthen this conviction in the minds of 
any, that the Book of Revelation, instead of being em- 
ployed for the purposs of exercising curiosity and fanciful 
coDJsctnre, may be read exclusively for a religions and 
moral use.** Agreeing as we do w(Ui Dr Muhr, that this 
latter is the moot important use which we can make of 
the Apocalypee, we take the present opportunity of say- 
ing a word or two aiiout a class of expositors, whose wri- 
tings on this difficult portion of Scrlfiure we are inclined 
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to consider as singularly injudicious Mid unprofitable. 
We allude to those prophets, of whom the Rev. Edward 
Irving is the modem representatiTe, wbo» seddng to he 
wise above what Is permitted, have devoted much time, 
and no inconsiderable talents, to a vain attempt at unveil- 
ing futurity by fanciful glosses on the mysterious visions 
of the inspired apostle. We say a vain attempt, l>ecause 
we consider the legitimate use of prophecy to 1>e this,^ — 
to prepare us in a general way for the future manifesta- 
tions of God*s providence, — to sustain the constancy of 
saints by shadowing out to them the general features, the 
trials, the prosperity, and the final triumph of the church, 
-^andto furnish, as soon as the prefigured events shall have 
actually come to pass, incontrovertible proof of His autho- 
rity by wlnmi they were revealed, and of the truth of that 
revelation with which they are inseparably connected. If 
we look to the Old Testament prophecies concerning our 
Saviour, we shall find that they were calculated to serve 
this very purpose ; to us, these prophecies are clear as 
Doon-day, and even a child can trace their pointed appU- 
oation to our Saviour's character, and their striking ac- 
oomplishmcnt in the circumstances of his life, and death, 
and resurrection : and yet to the Jewish doctors these 
very prophecies were so difficult, as to give rise to theo- 
ries as unsound, and as absurd, as the speculations of the 
Millennium doctors of our own day. But we not only h<dd 
that the prophecies of the Apocalypse were not meant to 
'hefulfy understood before they were 9coomplished, and 
therefore, Uiat it is idle to speculate alwut particular time, 
and place, and circumstance, and special character, in re- 
gard to them ; but we noaintain farther, that even If we 
were able to ascertain aU these points satisfactorily, still 
it would be wasting our time unprofitaUy, and using the 
Revelation of God unworthily, to occupy ourselves In the 
Idlest of all human employments, prying into a future 
which does not concern US| whUe we necessyily eacrifice 
|o this silly cariosity some of our valuable opportunities 
of progressing in actual holiness. What is H to us whe- 
ther or not Mr Edward Irving is to lead the saints at the 
battle of Armageddon? We speak seriously when we say, 
|hat we think It quite as legitimate a subject of curiosity 
to speculate on the probability of his wearing, upon that 
oooasion, the outrageoos costume In which he made his 
appearance last year at the General Assembly. Scrip- 
ture has been given for a mock nobler purpose than gra^* 
tifying the Impertinent curiosity of idle drewners ; and we 
do not think that a Christian minister employs his own 
time, or the time of his congregation, profitably or pro- 
perly, in broaching theories, however ingenious, upon a 
vulject which has been designedly wn^ped up in mys- 
tery, and with regard to which htmuH be as ignorant as 
$he least learned of his hearers. 

From the speculations of such prophets, we willingly 
turn our attention to the modest and practical volume be- 
fore us. Dr Muir was already known to us by his pub- 
lic reputation as a Judicious and very popular preacher ; 
and these Sermons on the Seven Churches prove, that his 
popularity rests upon a better foundation than the unin- 
telligible flights and dangerous mysticism by which some 
of our modem pulpit orators have acquired a high repu- 
tation. We do not mean to say, however, that these Ser- 
mons are distinguished either by much novelty or depth 
of thought ; — this is not their character ; but we conceive 
that we bestow on them much higher, as well as Juster, 
praise, when we say that. In pure evangelical doctrine 
we think them unexceptionable, and that they point out 
our duty so clearly, and enforce It with so much Justice 
of reasoning and felicity of Illustration, that we can safely 
recommend them to the public as practical and useful. 
Dr Muir dwells at no great length on the history and 
, circumstances of the Asiatic Churches, which were the 
immediate objects of the Apostle*s address ; his principal 
design is, to consider the characters given of the Seven 
Churches, as belonging to individuals or classes of pro- 
fessing Christians in our own day ; and to lllastrate^ by 



e x perie n c e and from analogy, the laui e e which emitribul* 
to the formation of such par^cular character, and the pro- 
per means for establishing a good, confirming an uneer- 
tain, and shaking oif a drowsy and ungodly, habit of 
mind. We ibrbear making any extracts from a volome, 
whidi is less remarkable for containing brilliant p asea gf s 
than for its general good sense ; but we heartily eo mme n d 
the volume Itself to the perusal of all whooe taste has »ot 
been so mudi vitiated as to make them reject the plain, 
wholesome doctrines of rdighwi, as appUeable to the oona- ' 
mon business of life, and the formaitk»n of ike Chriatloa 
diaracter. 

Nevertheless, we have somewhat against Dr Muir. 
It Is this, — that, although his style is, in general, eoeTcot» 
and his composHion elegant, his book is aometlmea dis- 
figured with affected pr c tt lnes se s of expresrion^ and an 
ambition of language, which displeases beeanse it is 
necessary, and is obviously a straining at efect. Wo 
the less disposed to tolerate these violiilkms of gaad 
in the present Instance, beeanse we m i i ir sl Mid that, t»- 
the virtues of an amiable and pious mind, Dr Mnir unitaB, 
in an eminent degree, the accomplislimcnli ef tht 
guidied scholar. 



On Fmanctd Rtform. By Sir Henry Pkmell, Bart^ 
M.P. London. Jolin Murray. 1830. 

It is really ludicrous to otiserve the dtospondlng appre- 
hensions avowed by certain individuals regarding tlie pre- 
sent state of the country, ignoruit of historical fkcta, 
and of the true wiavims of economic science, tiiey mistake 
temporary interruptions for confirmed symptoms of d^ 
dine; and, of course^ wkenevcv tlia ooottry timerfisB 
fipom its difficulties, — ^wliieh must eventually liappen, 
they will ascribe thooe consequenoea to supernatural agency, 
which can be accounted for on the moat ordinary prindplci 
of supply and demand. To such persons we recommend 
the perusal of Sir Henry Pafnell*s worl^in wlilch tliey will 
find not only a satisfactory solution of their doubts^ but 
an able exposition of some of the most intrieate queollsiM 
connected with Finandal Reform. Yet> gratified as W9 
have l>een with the generci charaetcr of the present work, 
there is one part of It to which we cannot ahsfether as- 
sent. 

Our author frequently overlooks tiie distinction be^ 
tween the primary or apparent, and the real or 
Incidence of taxes. Judging from Sir Henry's 
we might be apt to condude, tliat the tax on a 
dity fdl, not on the consumer, but the producer. Thim 
is, however, erroneous. No doubt the producer oatan.- 
sibly pays the tax, and by him it is conveyed into thf 
treasury. But so truly does it emanate trwaa. the eonsqir 
mer, that whenever his wealth no longer pitmlta, or hlf 
inclination no longer prompts him to purchase the oom- 
modity, the trade coa s es , and the tax lemalns uiipaid^ 
Suppose, therefbre, that the producer be possessed of a 
certain capital, a fourth part of which he has to advanoo 
for the tax, of course a fourth less of the commodity will 
be produced. StQl, however, tlie replacing power, whicb 
originally met the whole, now meeting the remaining 
three-fourths, the price Is increased Just in proportion to 
the whole amount of the defidencgr, or, in otlier woRd% 
by the whole amount of the tax. So long, therefore, ap 
the producer determines to maintain the same standard (Mf 
enjoyments t^er^ as previous to» the imposition of the tax, 
we contend that, while the supply of the commodity may 
diminish, the price must increase, and the tax be levied 
from the consumer. 

With tliese very liasty remarks, we recommend Sir 
Henry I^meUls work to the attentive perusal, of our 
readers. One great merit of the liook is, that, in ginenJ, 
its oondusions pr oc e ed, not on mere vague speeulation, hot 
on that sound practical analysis which ought ever to fcgii- 
late our investigations of finandiil rdbnn. 
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A Dictkmunf cf (he English Lamguagt ; with on Intro- 
dmctory DumiatUm, By N. Webster, LL.D. In 
2 volamea, 4to. PnbUshing in Pkrts. Part I. Loa- 
don : Black, Young, and Young. Edinborgh : Tho- 
maa Clark. 1890. 

This is a work wliich is held in great estimation in 
America^ where it originally appeared, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr Webster ; and a new edition of it now is 
About to be published in this country. Three of its leading 
ol^ects are to exhibit, — 1st, The origin and affinities of 
erery Kngliah word, as far as they have been ascertained, 
with its primary signification as now generally establish- 
ed; — 2d, The orthography and the pronunciation of 
words, as sanctioned by reputable usage, and, where this 
usage is divided, as detaminable by a reference to the 
]prfaiciple of analogy; — and 3d, Accurate and discrimi- 
nating definitions of technical and scientific terms, with 
numerous aathoritSsa and Ulnsttrntioiis. We can easily 
conceive that a pr^adlos may exist in this country against 
an English Dietienary emanating from America ; but we 
have every reason to believe that Th Webster is well qua- 
lified for the tisk he has nadertdcen. His Introductory 
Dissertation on the origin, history, and connexion of the 
languages of Western Asia and of Europe^ proves him to 
he a scholar of no mean attainments ; whilst we are aware 
from other sources that be is ao acute thinker, and a most 
laborious investigator. We do not doubt that the work, 
-now in course of puUication, will be found an important 
ndditioa to phikhigy. 



The Life and Voyages of C^risiopher Ckiumbus. By 
Washington Irving. (Abridged by the same.) Being 
the Family Library, No. XI. Ix>ndon. John Mur- 
xmy. 1830. 

- Mm MunaAT oenld not have made a more aeoeptable 
addition to his Family Library than his present work, 
whieh is purely and olassleaUy writUn, and is rq^ete 
^with intereet. As the Urger edition of the Life of Co- 
ilnmbna has been before the public for some time, and has 
s im mi y taken its grotind» it would be a work of supere- 
»n lo enter into any detailed critidim of the oon- 



An AeeowU ofAe Ship Lifi Boat By James Mather, 
Esq. Second Edition. Edinbuiigh. Adam Blsck. 
1830. 

Or the various plans for the important olject of saving 
lifo in oases of shipwreck, we regard the one pro- 
poeed in tlie ingenious pamphlet before us, as the most 
dmple, cheap, and efficacious. The expedient it suggests, 
b merely that every ship should carry on board a boat 
so constructed as to combine the qualities of a life boat 
and an ordinaory long boat. In this case the crew would 
not be left to the chance of assistance team the shore, as 
tiiey are by the inventions of detains Manhy, Crreathead, 
and Wouldham. Besides, it isevident, that when vessels 
are driven ashore, the wind and sea must frequently be in- 
anrmountable obstacles in attempting to put out to their 
relief; while, on the oontrary, they must be in an inverse 
ratio fovonrable to boats from the wreck. In order too 
|hat the Life Boat may more easily get dear of the ship 
In a stormy sea, a simple and ingenious launching appara- 
tus is p r o p o s ed to aeoompany St ; and of this, as well as of 
tlie boat itself, a drawing and description are given by 
Mr lather. The expense of both frame and boat, it 
seemif does not amount to L. 10, the cost of an ordinary 
long iMiat. When it is considered that last year there 
were no less than 408 British vessels lost, 54 of which are 
sttppoeed to have foundered at sea, and their crews to have 
perished, it becomes of importance to give the moot serious 
attention to any plan which has for its object the preven- 
tloo of such calamities 



Sded Vunbs of the Principal Cities of Evrope. From 
Original RdnUngs. By Lleut-Colonel Batty, F. R.& 
London. Moon, Boys, fc Graves. Fait I. January, 
1830.— Oporto. Imperial 44o. 

This is one of the most splendid works of art in the 
landscape department which has yet appieared' in this 
country. The first Fart, now before us, contains nx 
different views of the town of Oporto and the surround- 
ing scenery, engraved in the most rich, clear, and elabo- 
rate style, from paintings fPbich, though we have not 
seen the originals, evidently entitle Colonel Betty to be 
ranked along with our Turners and Thomsons. The 
views are all taken from the most advantageous situation^, 
and include a great variety of reoMrkabie and interesting 
points. To identify the views in the recollection of those 
to whom the places and scenes may be familiar, and, as 
far as practicable, to convey a similar pleasing familiarity 
to those who have not visited them, the Colonel has given, 
in addition, slight etchings of each view, in whic^ the 
different objects are numbered, corresponding with margi- 
nal refercnoes, and which thus serve as keys to the finish- 
ed engravings. This is ah excellent plan, and gives lo 
the different scenes, independent of the beauty of their 
execution, quite a panoramic interest. Among the diffei'- 
ent engravers employed for this splendid work, we are 
glad to see the name of Mr William Miller of this city, 
who ranks second to none of his profeauon. Views i}f 
Oibraltar, two of which we have seen, and which stb 
equaUy brilliant as those of Oporto, will form thesutjedt 
of the second Part. 



Characteristic Sketches of Animals, Drawn from the Life, 
and engraved by Thomas Landseer. London. Moon, 
Boys, & Graves. Parts I. and II. 1830. Royal 4to. 

This work consists of engravings executed by Mr 
Thomas Landseer, from his own drawings, of rare oir 
beautiful animals, now existing in the principal collections 
of France and England. It is appropriately dedicated to 
the Zoological Society of London. The name of Land> 
seer is in itself a tower of strength, and insures the accu- 
racy, distinctness, and vigour of the different Sketches. 
Neither the natural historian nor the amateur could place 
his fiivourite subject in better hands ; and when, in addi- 
tion, we consider the weU* written letter-press descriptions 
which accompany the different engravings, it would be 
most unfoir not to acknowledge that this is a work of 
great utility and value. 



FiKz AxTs — Nxw Ekoxavikos. — The Chelsea Pensioners 

readmg the Gazette after the Battle of Waterloo. 
The Scottish Wedding. 
Alexander Innes, Esq. Provost of Elgin, 1828. 

Wk have at this moment before us the only etching 
yet in Scotland of an engraving, now in progress, of Wil. 
kie's celebrated painting of the " Chelsea Pensioners read- 
ing the Gazette." Although by no means in a finished 
state, enough has been done to convince us that the en- 
graver, Mr J. Burnet, has been most successful in catch- 
ing the spirit of the original, and in preservii^ that rich 
individuality of character which distinguishes the different 
persons introduced, and makes Wilkie theyhct^ princeps 
of this department of painting. The print is of a lai^ 
size, admitting of minute and distinct detail, and there 
can be no doubt that it will obtain a very wide circulation 
as soon as published. — The engraving of the Scottish 
Wedding, an admirable production, which was exhibited 
here at the last Exhibition in the Royal Institution, |s 
not less suocessfuL It has been intrusted to Mr Stuart, 
of this city, who was selected for the task by Mr Wilkie 
himself and is evidently determined to show that ttie 
i^^fjAtaurm irfpoeed in him was not misplaced. It is im* 
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possible to Jadge of the full effect of enfniTiiigi from the 
■tate in which theee two spedmem at present are, but we 
•an safely say, we nerer sawany works of the kind which 
promised better. 



FVona Elgin, a copy has reached ns of a mezsotint 
gravinf of Akzander Inne% Esq. Fkvrost of thai Wwn, 
a«d a gentleman held in nnirersal respect and estsem by 
those who know him. The print is exoouted by Henry 
Dawe of London, from a painting by D. AWrandar, and 
nimtM moch credit upon both artists. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



▲ L^TTEB FROM YARROW. 

TBK SCOTTISH PSALMODT DKFXITBXD. 

To <Ae EdUor of the Edinburgh Ziterarp JowmaL 



C** Who ihill dsrids whM dootan dksgrss?** la mamfrm, us 
doubt BOC. wUh muj of oar issJ wi, w haiv psnnsd Mr Twasatli 
seats and sbls oitkisiiM on the dUftnnt TsniaiM of the PasliM with 
the higheit pleaiura. But If Mr Tennsnt be entitled to eipouae one 
■Ideof this question, the Bttrick Shepherd if no lc« entitled to take 
up the other; and, at oar pages are at all timet op«n to free and fldr 
d ia ci iMinn, we cannot lay tbst we ngni to ase two meh worthy 
fhasipkMM iMiBg a fltaMlly tilt i«aiart eaoh olheK. Tbe ntttet- 
nstlirisofinpoitBB0Si andtbsrsarsnotwoBDsnUtlngBMfeable 
to do Justice to it in aU its basiingfc— En.] 

DcAa Sim — What the deril does the amiable and Inge- 
nions Mr Tennant mean by trying to turn oar ancient 
Scotdah pealmody into ridlcole, and, in particnlar, by da- 
ring, for his soul, once to compare It with, br less estimate 
It below, the cold, miserable, correct feding of Tait and 
Brady? Ta3t and Brady, forsooth ! Lord help the man ! 
Has he so lost all taste for the ancient ardonr and simpli- 
city of the primitiTe fiithers of the Scottish Church, as to 
degrade thdr touching and sublime strains with thoss of 
any modem sacred lyrist, far lees with the most common- 
place of them all ? It is certainly the strongest dereliction 
from good taste that I ever lamented OTcr inaman whom 
I hare always esteemed as one of true genuine feelings 
Indeed, In such estimation do I hold our ancient Scottish 
psalmody, that Mr Tsnnant's lucubrations haTC rung 
in my ears as blasphemy. For my part, I nerer read 
any poetry in my life thai affected my heart half so much 
as those sublime strains of Zion, sung in what I oon- 
ceired to be the pure spirit of their ancient simplicity ; 
and the antiquated rhymes and Scotticisms at which Mr 
Tennant Jeers so much, are to me quite endearing qualities. 
]|>oes he really suppoee that the Scottish language, as 
spoken or written in the days of James the Siz^ should 
be conformable to the rules of Lindley Murray? EK 
lie, Mr Tennant 1 And, moreorer, many of the rhymes 
which he picks out to turn to ridicule are legitimate 
rhymes to this daj—4fide Sir Walter Scott. And does 
he make no allowancee for the great difference in the pro- 
nunciation of two centuries ? If he take the old readings, 
he will find that the rery worst rhymes he quotes are 
quHe correct. Does he not know that, eren within theee 
^fty yean, the word naper/bcf was always sounded imper- 
^iU t And he will hear erery old countryman uss it, in his 
common discourse, to this day. Where, then, lay the aion- 
sfmai AorremlKm of this rhyme? — Hi^ was always pro- 
nownced Aes ; bow, hoo ; eye^ es; rei^, riii^; so that all 
the rhymes are strictly correct Ton had better take care, 
Mr Tennant, Touch not, tastt not, handle not. What 
wouhl Sir Walter Scott or Mr Surteee say of a fUlow 
who would pull doifn an ancient and beautifiil structure^ 
boeause some of the shapes of the panes of glass were gone 
out of fSuhion ? I can tell you what they would say — 
That the fellow ought to be hanged. Perhape you are 
engaged In correcting our ancient psalmody ; but again I 
pay, take cofc^ These Failms hare an old watchman 



guarding orer them here, who has had them all by heaflt 
since he was ten years of age ; and what he wanta In 
erudition and ability, be has in seal to keep erery inna- 
Tator in due subordination. 

It is true, and no person will attempt to deny, that 
some of the rerses are antiquated and plain. But that \m 
one of their chief beauties ; because theee Terses only 
occur where the original is equally unpoetical ; and t# 
hare attempted to haTO made such rerses grand, woold 
only hare been a caricature. But wherever the original 
is capable of It, how beautifully simple and sublime tkcy 
are ! Now, as I ncTcr opened the Pmlms of Tait and 
Brady save to despise them, and hare our old rersion «U 
by heart, I shall just open the former by random, and 
compare notes. 

Very well. Here is the 65th Psalm, from the begin- 
ning: 

*< For thee, O Ood, our constant praiss 

In Zion waiti thy chosen ssat, 
Our promised altars there well raise. 

And all oar xealoas tows complets. 
O thou who to my humble prayer 

Didst always lend thy listening ear, 
To thee shall all mankind repair. 

And at thy gracious throne ivpear." 

There's for you, Mr Tennant ! There's a correct drawl 
for you, of which you seem so much enamoured 1 Ustan 
to the thunder of the old CalTinist : 

** Praise waits for thee in Zion, Lord, 

To thee tows paid shall be ; 
O thou that hearer art of prayer, 

All flesh shall come to thee.** 

I declare my old hand shakes as I write this, thoogb 
it was merely by random that I opened the book. Wherw 
is the preponderance there, Mr Tennant? On which sld« 
is the pith, the beauty, and the sublimity? Why, the 
one is Just like a cold winter sky, and the other a rain- 
bow ; and such is the model you would Introduce Int* 
oor church! No, no, Mr Tennant ! Beliere me, the sim- 
plicity and energy of our primitlTO pealms suit csaetly 
our worship, for which they wereiyamed. They are mo-, 
dels of one aifother, CTCn to their blemishes ; and sorry 
would my heart be to see them corrected out of your el^ 
gant Tait and Brady ! I might well then sing the old 

•ong» 

** Sootlande pe a* tum*d England now." 

Suppose, for a further experiment, without turalng Aa 
lea^ we try another first Terse : 

*< Lord, thee my Ood 111 early seek: 

My soul doth thirst for thee. 
My flesh longs in a dry parch*d land. 

Wherein no waters be." 

*< O Ood, my gradoQs Ood, to tfiee 
My morning pray*r shall offierM be ; 

For thee my thirsty soul doth pant ; 
My fkinting flesh Imploree thy graces 
Within tide dry and barren place. 

Where I refMhing waters Trant." 

How do you like this for a change, Mr Tennant ? 
Why,notwithstanding that wee antiquated word 6e, which 
you carp so beautifully at, the one Terse is worth fifty of the 
other. Why should auy man take a forehammer to break 
an egg with, when he can do it with a penknife? 

Suppoee we now turn to a single Terse, a particular 
Wk% which is generally aung at a death-bed in SooUan^ i 

** Into thine hands I do commit 

My soul, for thou art he. 
And thou, JiHOTAR, Ood of tmth| 

That hast redeemed me.^ 
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'Many a time have I seen the souls of both old and 
yvnng sighed away with those sweet words quivering 
last on the lips. Now, really, I liare not the fttce to quote 
the Tait and Brady lines against these, but they are well 
efoough known to Mr Tennant, for often has he presented 
tiiem two lines at a time, and sung them with the dying 
wives about Dollar ; and I am sure, If he liked to tell the 
truth, he would confsss that they gave every one of them 
the hiccup. 

But turn to any thing pathetic, beautiful, or sublime 
In the whole psalmody, I care not where it be, — ^nay, let 
any person do it, however prejudiced, and say candidly, 
which b the most simply beautiful, and closest to the ori- 
ginaL Remember there is a great deal lies in that ; for 
is it not a glorious idea that we should be worshipping 
the saese God, in the very same strains that were hymned 
to him by his chosen servants in the Tal>emacle dOOO 
years ago ? But in the modern English version I will 
defy any man to trace the same strain of thought that 
nms through the prose translation. In ours, they are li- 
terally the same. Therefore, the less that Messrs Brady 
and Tait — (by the by, I do not know If that is the English 
way of spelling the latter gentleman's name — Ts it, Mr 
Tennant ? I know it is spelled that way in the song of 
** Jock Tait ;**) — I say, I think the seldomer they measure 
weapons " wi auld Geordie Buchanan, young man,** the 
better for them. Or if there Is to be a modification, let 
the ancient and original spirit of ours be installed into 
theirs, which would be an incalculable advantage. As I 
said, read any truly poetical part of the psalms in both 
versions. Read the 8th, the 23d, the 84th, the 11 6th ; * 
and in thoa turning over my borrowed psalmody, I can- 
not help comparing the opening lines of each version of 
the latter sweet psalm : 

** My soul with grateful thoughts of love 

Entirely Is possest. 
Because the Lord vouchsafed to hear 

The voice of my request. "^ , 
Since he has now his ear inclined, 

I never will despair. 
But still in all the straiu of life 

To him address my pray'r.** 

That is very respecUble, is it not, Mr Tennant ? Is it 
really esteemed as a literal and energetic opening this at 
the Dollar Aeademy ? Alas ! hear how our antiquated 
relbrmer has it : 

** I love the Lord, because my voice 

And prayers he did hear ; 
I while I live will>call on him» 

Who bow*d to me his ear.** 

Ke«w turn to the prose translation. The Scottish ver- 
sioD is literal ; it is the same, verbatim : the other is quite 
the reverse. Observe, Messrs Tait and Brady do not 
love the Lord because he has heard their prayer. But 
they have some gratrful thtmghta of loving him some time 
for doing it — nay, their souls are etUirebf poMaeaedhy this 
laudable resolve^ There Is no such idea expressed by the 
divine Ptalmist, in « I love the Lord.'* And in the se- 
cond verse, tliey say they are determined never more to 
despair, now that the Lord has onoe inellned his ear to 
them. Where did they pick up that sentiment about de- 
spair ? Not from the words of the son of Jesse. And 
note farther. They are only going to address their prayers 
to him in the straitM of Ufef no other time. Now, that 
is hardly &ir in Dr Brady and Mr Tait, and quite ab- 
■tract from the sentiments of gratitude expressed by Da- 
vid. But it is ever thus, l^e English versifier is con- 
stantly going about the bush, and, like a preacher who 
has very few ideas, wants to blow up the few he has 
with as many large swelling wordd as he can press into 
the sentence. In the same spirit every one must read 

• Read siso Pialm 7M« from the Sith Tens. 



the two openings of the 137th ; the whole of the 139th ; 
— and, by the by, I wbh you would read the 13th verse of 
this psalm over again, and tell me what the fellows mean 
by the threads in the ham there mentioned. What threads 
in what loom? Or where did they pick up the idea, £ur 
less the expression ? 

But enough of this carping and foolery, frouk wMcfa 
I have been unable to refrain ; for my veneration of our 
ancient psalmody is such, that to see an innovation in 
it would almost break my heart. The venerable Brln-- 
cipal Baird sent me a special invitation to his bouse one 
evening, many years ago, and in his own name, and those 
of his brethren, presented a request to me to new versify 
a part of the Psalms. I answered, that he might as well 
propose to me to bum my Bible, or renounce my religion. 
The reverend fother looked astonished, and asked an ex- 
planation. I said, '* it was because these verses, modelled aa 
they were now, had long, long been the penates of Scotland. 
Every peasant in Scotland had them by heart, and could 
repeat any part by day or by night, as suited his or her 
fiimily's circumstances. The shepherd recites them to his 
son on the lonely hill, the mother to the child in her bo- 
som. They are the first springs of religion in the pea- 
sant's soul, mingled with idl his thoughts and acts of de- 
votion through life, and hymned on the cradle of death ; 
and to make any innovation there^ would l>e with a reck- 
less hand to puddle and fireeze up the pure springs of re- 
ligion in the hearts of the most virtuous and most devout 
part of our community. No, no» Dr Baird ; for the love 
of God and your fellow-men, have no hand in such an ex- 
periment ! Our country communities would be less sboeked, 
and their religious rites less degenerated, by the Introdoo- 
tion of the liturgy at once, than by a new psalmody. I 
will versify as much of the other parts of Scripture as yon 
want or desire, but never shall I alter, or consent to the 
alteration of, a sin|^le verse of our old psalmody, for they 
are hallowed round the shepherd's hsarth." 

So say I to Mr Tennant. I respect him, nay, I love 
him as a brother ; but, for the household gods of tito Soot- 
tish peasant, 

'** As long as I can widd a sword^ 
I'll fight with heart and hand." 

And if there is really to be an edition of the iPlsalms from 
Dollar, if you, my dear Editor, will grant me the first 
reviewing of them, they shall be an edition of dolour to 
somelwdy. I am, dear rir, yours ever, 

Jamxs Hooo. 



SIR WILLIAM WALLACE AND 
THE TORWOOD OAK. 

Wx are always anxious to rescue from oblivion any 
drcumstances connected with the ancient days and forw 
mer glories of our native land. We are^ therefore, hi4»py 
to avail ourselves of some documents which have lately 
been placed In our hands, with the view pf throwing light 
upon the history of that old and famous tree, which, not 
less entitled to our admiration than the Royal oaJi of 
Sherwood Forest, afforded shelter and protection to the 
good Sir William Wallace. 

Trees are at all times oljects of interest, and none 
more so than the mijestic oak, which sees the growth and 
the decay of larrounding woods, and which is still fioo- 
rishing and strong when the castle it beheld built In for- 
mer centuries Is now a mouldering ruin. Of all the oaks 
which Scotland has produced, not one ever attracted mere 
attention than that which grew in Torwood, formerly an 
extensive forest In the parish of Dunipaoe, In Stirilng- 
shhne. This forest was a fiivourite haunt of Sir William 
Wallace when but a young man, and in his wanderinga 
through it he formed an intimacy, if we may so speak, 
with one tree in particular, with which subsequent events 
indissolubly linked his name. This was an oak of a very 
venerable and striking charactaT) the trunk of whicht 
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CTCQ ia iti lut daji, mcmaured in oiM ^aco. fortf-tmi 
ttet la gircnmftrenta, and in Miatlier itm aboot tirdre 
fntln diuneter. Thsa wu In thii oak mn Imminw 
cmTilf, In wbtch not only WalUa hlnuilf, bat o«adon~ 
■!lf Hnw of hit friands aoogbt and fband ntagt froon 
the punnit of thdr enemle* In the danfemaa and trou- 
Umu tIniM in which Ouij l<T«d. That tba opaolnfi 
Ik thia tna wan all hoUow a* Av back aa tka twelfth 
oeatUTY, praTm it to bare be«n of gnat a|B eym then, 
and It waa, <ndsed, genarallj bellBTBd to ba a Druldical 
tree, and Ibat it had been oonaecrated at a rerj remote 
period to rellf ioua purpwea. Thl> 1> reodered mora pro- 
ttUa bj tk< fact, that aame reetlget of iton*-waik ware 
dlMxmlbU, which anrniuDdad It In a drcoUr form. It 
atood Dptw a (light dcrmtisB, bat npan awampy gnmnd, 
and md« caoaawaja war* afUrwarda fomuid leading to It 
bi different dinetkmi ; tar, aaaneialed aa It wae with the 
namea nf WaUaee and of Freedom, It waa lialted in later 
timea almoat aa a bolj abria 



We ragrct to itale, that altlwngh a part of the tronk 
of thb vaoenMe traa exMH till about the and of the laat 
oeatar7, no tracaa of It now ranvaln. In th« worda of 
the a«. Hr Stlriiog, hi Ua edition of Nlaamo'a Miaiivr 
of StirilngAln, " thia augatt etgttMt la now loTliihU." 
Ita daatraction waa mncb predpitatad by the pilfrlma who 
naorted to It, aU of whom ware aniioiu to carry off pieoea 
of the wood, which wnra afterwardi caoralad Into t». 
liooa memerlala of Wallace. The oak, howerar, lsii| 
aorrlTed all It) lew bardj brethren. " In thli andent 
Torwood," Mya Dr John Walker, In hU Eanya on Na- 
tural Hiitory, " It Mandt in a maoner alooe ; for there 
W so trcea, nor any ruin of a tree, to be nen, that ia 
Bsrly eaeral. Compared to it, a*en the oldeat of them 
k of a rery modem date." Etch aflw It had Ulan into 
almoat toMl decay, a peooUar anrt of reooration, which 
aomitlme* occura Id an old tree, happened to thia. In 
•avanl plaeea, a yoang bark ahot upward* from the root, 
and fanned one or two fircah branchaa towarda the top of 
the old tmok. Ag late aa the jiai 1789, the trunk waa 
twenty-fonr feet In height, and waa atlll In vegetation. 
The following tlgnette, which I* tnaa a drawing made 
in that yw by the late Mr A. Kiniald, and wfaieb we 
know to be entirely anthentlc coarey* an aocorale Idea of 



Yet,* 
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dared almoat entirely away. 

the wood waa u bard aa to admit of a high poliih. To 
Da. tlxre la aometblng more than commonly intereating 
Id Ita aotlqaaand wonwiut appeafance, aaif It atlll duog 
to Ita aalale aolan with a feeling of piide, and with a oon- 
•oiauBiKB that It bad been inatronuntal In protecting the 
llbertlea, and adding to the glorlea, of old Scotland. Wc 
bellere It wa* blown down aoma year* after tbU, for wc 
cannot bring ouraeliea to lappoae that any proprietor 
would Toluntarlly remore It. We are glad, alao, to know, 
that althoogh thia patriarchal tree no longer aiiati, there 
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liai grown up on the nma apot a yonng oak, which Is 
now about a foot In diameter, and, aa If ooiucIdiii of ha 
hereditary boDoura, laalready thetalleat In the wood. Wo 
cannot, bowerer, mate that It grew out of the old alock i 
tor lucb la the kingly nature of the aak, that one plant 
ne*er aieanwa the greuad that ha* been prevloualy occu- 
^ed by another, until enry part la oonauiaed and dla- 
placed by the proper regelable moulct. Yet it li M bs 
hoped that tbe new oak will not diagiace the repntatioa 
of ita pndeeevor ; and though It may nerer ■belter a hers 
like Wallace, It may perhapa come to perform leaaer faala, 
aa lu prototype did not diidala (o Jo. It U, ibr example, 
a tradition of Stlrliugihire, that nine qucy* baring on ons 
occaaloa gone amla^ng, all acarch pruved fruitlsea, until 
they were at Icogih accidentally disDarered pleaaantlf 
pent np in the interior of tba br-funed tree 1 

It ia a curloiu clreumitance, and deacning of notice, 
that in the year 1788, the Iron bead of aa andent Seot- 
tiah tpear waa fiwnd In the Torwood, ahoot a foot below 
the aurftoe, and about thirty feel wcat from Wallace'* 
Tree. It wa* preaentad. In the mme year, to the Soditj 
of Antiquariea, In whoaa pnmminn Itnowia, by Mr Alex- 
ander Kincald, alatloner. We bare aeen Ihi* relic oT 
former daya, and It li ImpomiUa to 1«A at it, without 
allowing tbe imagination to form maoy fanciful cenjacw 
turea aa to Its probable hiatory and poaaenor. Thia la, 
Indeed, the chid" advantage enjoyed by the aatiquarian, 
that page are continually preaen^ng themaeln* to him 
upon which to hang a thoiuand conjecturaa. The ipoC 
upon which atood the Tree of Wallace, muat for erer be 
aacTtd ground ; and srery thing that tend* to throw light 
upon lu localltiea, muat ba Intareatlng Id the ayea of u 



To 111* BiHer of (Ae EJulmr^ LiUrarg JatnaL 
Sia, — Mt excellent ftiend. Robot AnderaiH^ M.D. 
died on the 80th of February, at a quarter betore four 
o'clock in tbe aftenioeD, baring atnined to the venerabb 
age of eighty year*. Few men will be more rrgrclUd 
amqng ua. Hl> amiable and gentlemanlike mannera, bia 
prodlglona atore of Information, andtbebtartfell willla^ 
DCM with which he Imparted It, will erer be remembcn«l 
by thoae who knew ill* worth, and enjoyed the |4taaora 
of hia oouTenation. He faaa been long known to tha 
world aa an author. HIi judgment and taate are bappl- 
ly diiplayed in hIa edition of the British Facta, a work 
which baa now beoame Ksrce. He waa mora or leea con- 
nected with variou* other publication* ; and among <rtheT« 
I may mcotioo the Bee, concerning which, and Ita riceL. 
lent editor, the amiable Dr Blaeklock thu* apeak*, in a 
poetical eplMle addreaaed to Bum* ; 

' Anon ia my bu*lnea* I wiah to praeeed, 

Dr Andereon guide*, and prorokea me to apaed, 

A man of tatejri^, gaana, and wmA, 

Who aooD a performanee intends to Mt ibrth ; 

A work, mlacellaneoua, extensive, and (roe, 

Which wiU weekly appear by the uune of the Ae I 

Of thli fVwn himnlf I andoae you a plan. 

And hope you will gire what aidatanca yen can." 

Utffature owe* to Dr Andereon much more than hH 
own actual laboura. Hie acuta undentanding fint dla- 
corerad and eocouraged the ganiuaof tbe author of" Tha 
Pleaauree of Hope," and Hr Campbdl, with great pro- 
priety, inacribed that aplended production to hia friend. 
Hie Ingenloua and erudite author of " Anater Fair" long 
enjoyed the pleasure of bli correapondenoe. prerioua to hia 
peraonal acquaintance. In abort, many of the moat emi- 
nent man of our country were hIa friends. Imay, in par- 
ticular, mention. In reference to Bums, about whom ao 
much hai been laid of lale, that the Edinburgh public 
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ftnt made aioqiudnted with his poems through Dr | 
Anderaon. I owe it to tlie memory of my excellent 
friend to stirte what paned between iu on that sulject 
caly a few days preTious to his death, and to claim for 
him that priority of the notice of Borns's poetry, which 
Mr Leekhart has aaaigned to Mr Mackenzie. The 
Doctor did not wrlle the article I am about to allade to» 
bat to him is dae the praise of first pointing out the me- 
rits <^ the Ayrshire ploughman, and causing them to be 
mor^ extensively known. The circumstances are as fol- 
lows: — 

On a Journey to Alnwick, Dr Anderson had, for a 
ftllow traveller in the coach, a Mr Cummings, an Ayr- 
ahire gentleman. They had much oonversation together, 
and, among many other things, Mr Cummings enquired 
if Uie Doctor had seen Bums's Poems, the Kilmarnock 
edition of which had just been published about tliat time. 
The Doctor replied he had not, nor had he ever heard of 
the name; and did not fed inclined to pursue the enquiry, 
conceiving that the volume was probably the production 
of some common-place rhymster. Mr Cummings, how- 
ever, reverted agsin and again to tlie subject with great 
enthusiasm, which so iar excited the Doctor's curiosity 
as to induce him to request Mr Cummings to repeat 
any of tlie verses he could recollect. Mr Cummings 
eomplied, and Doctor Anderson then heard for the 
Arst time the Stanzas to a Mouse. .This riveted his 
attention, and he eagerly enquired where he could pro- 
cure a sight of the volume. Mr Cummings referred him 
to a Mr Brovnn, a jeweller in Edinburgh, who had a copy 
of the work ; and, as soon as the Doctor reached home, 
he got it, and perused it, as may readily be conceived, 
with the greatest delight. He instantly set off to Mr 
SIbbald, to show him the treasure he had got ; and his 
partner, Mr Stewart, wrote* that article, with extracts 
from the poems, which appeared in the number of the 
JEduAurgh Magazine, or Literary Miecdtany, for Oc 
(ober, 1786, and added fkrther extracts in the No- 
vember number. In the December number, Mr Mac- 
kenzie's elegant article fh>m the Lowiger Is inserted, 
and thus pniaced : — " In the Magazine for October 
and November, our readers (many of them, we believe, 
fat the first time) were made acquainted with the name 
of the poet Bums; and, by the specimens which we 
then took the liberty to insert, were enabled, in some 
degree, to form an opinion of his extraordinary talents. 
His fame is spreading rapidly, and the merit of his 
works is acknowledged by all who have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing them. We hope, however, that few will 
be displeased with us for giving a place to the following 
elegant critical Essay, In which our Scottish Bard is in- 
troduced to the readers of the Ixmnger ; more especially 
as the paper has received some corrections since Its first 
publication on the 9th December." 

Bums was made Imown fint through these very spe- 
dmens to Mr Miller of Dalswinton, his worthy landlord, 
who was so delighted with them, that, thinking the poet 
was some needy ploughman, he sent the sum of fiv^ 
pounds to Mr SIbbald to be (^ven to the bard. This cir- 
cumstance is slightly hinted at in Dr Currie*s Life, page 
191, G. B.*h edition. 

In conclusion, I may add, that the portrait, an engra- 
ving from which is about to be published by Messrs Con- 
stable and Co., Doctor Anderson thought very highly of 
indeed. At first, however, he vras not much inclined to 
look upon the likeness as being favourable, having his mind 
prepossessed, or rather pre-occupied, with Beugo*s print ; 
but, upon fkrther examination, a memory brought back 
the living likeness, he allowed that there was more of the 
Immortal original In this painting than in any thing he 
had ever seen. A specimen, which was sent to him, of 
Mr Horsburgh*s engraving, highly pleased him, and he 
deemed it fortunate that the portrait had iUlen into sodi 
able hands. 

Thus, sir, liave I to mourn the loss of one for whom I 



had the most perfect respect, and to deidore that my ac- 
(^uaintance with him only existed for a few sliort yeara 
of the latter part of his life. His friendship for me and 
mine I shall cherish among the most valuable records of 
my heart. I rtgnt exceedingly that I am so little qua- 
lifted to do any thing like adequate justice to his memory 
and worth ; nevertheless, I trust, 

" Unblamed may the accents of gratitude rise." 

I am. Sir, ficc 



5, Archibald Place^ Edinburgh^ 
9M March, 183a 



P. Mazwklu 



LBTTBR FROM PISA. 



THX nm AaTS — raoFBSsoa xosxki-^ak knolisb UTZRAaT 

JOUaKAI— UTZaAAT PaorSBTT IN RAI.T— 4HK KUK OF 
MOVZA. 

Piaoy FAruary 6, 1830. 

I TOOK up the pen to give you some account of the pre- 
sent state of tlie arts at Pisa, but It would be as dull and 
uninteresting to yourself as to your readers, were I to 
enumerate a few obscure painters and sculptors whose 
fame has not yet, and never is likely to extend beyond 
the Alps. Suffice it to say, that though the Pisans had 
the glory of reviving the fine arts after their long slum- 
ber during the dark ages, and of first diffusing a taste for 
them in their ancient Grecian simplicity and beauty^ 
there Is now no city in the Peninsula where they are less 
cultivated, or, more properly speaking, absolutely neglected, 
than this In the present day. 

The renowned Campo Santo b no longer a public ce- 
metery, being now converted into one for the ashes of the 
illustrious dead only, and a repository of Etruscan, Gre- 
cian, and Roman antiquities. It may be termed a museum 
in itself, as its walls are covered with fk^sooes by the old 
masters, and lined with urns, bas-reliefi^ aiid sarcophagi* 
to which have been recently added a few splendid pieces 
of modem sculpture, such as those that ornament the 
tombs of Pignotti, by Ricci — a distinguished scholar of 
Canova — and of Vaoci, the friend of Byron, by Thor- 
waldzen. 

There is no public gallery, and only two private collec- 
tions of pictures here worth looking at — those of Count 
Agostino, containing 300 or 400 pictures, three or four of 
which are certainly originals of good masters ; and the 
splendid little collection of cabinet pictures belonging to 
Signor Rosini, Professor of Belles Lettres at this Uni- 
versity, who has displayed his well-known taste and 
judgment In their selection. This hlghly-glfted person, 
who, In literature, may be termed the Magnus ApoUo of 
Tuscany, in conjunction with some of his brother profess- 
ors, conducts a literary journal, published monthly, in 
the vernacular tongue ; not satisfied with which, an Eng- 
lish periodical, called the Auionian, has just appeared. 
Do not imagine from this circuipstance, that the English 
who reside at Pisa are men of such literary taste or at- 
tainments as either to require or encourage a monthly 
paper for their amusement; by no means — they com- 
prise very few intellectual persons ; for it may be said 
that the animal predominates among them. There are, 
however, some honourable exceptions, at the head of whom 
stands pre-eminent our gallant countryman Lord Lyne- 
doch, the distinguished veteran whose valiant deeds in the 
field have shed a lustre on old Scotland. 

To give you a slight idea of the new literary journal, 
I prefer analyzing its contents, rather than sending it to 
you, for I daresay you would not thank me for putting 
yon to the expense of postage, which it is really not worth. 
The editor Is a German, I believe, who Is well acquainted 
with English and Italian, which he speaks and writes 
pretty correctly. I have before me the prospectus, dated 
so. fiur back as September, 1828, In which he pro ffessc s to 
treat the public with original e8Bays> relating chiefly to 
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the litormture of thb diMlc land,— critical revicwa of the 
most important Italian workiy as soon as they are pub- 
lished, — and general intelUgenee» scientific and literary, 
ttom Rome, Florence, Naples, Ice. After sixteen months* 
gestation, having, in the meantime, obtained about thirty 
subscribers, at a guinea eacli, — ** parturiunt montes, nasd- 
tur ridlculus mus,** — the long threatened performance was 
at leogth published a few days ago. It is about the size 
of the Liierofy Gaxtite^ containing twelve pages of letter- 
press ; but, flnvm the large type and mode of printing, not 
more than half the quantity of matter either in that pe- 
riodical or in the Edudmrgh LUtrartf JowmaL The price 
of each number is 5 pauls, or 2s. Sd., though I question 
if it would sell for 3d. in England. There are only two 
originalarticles, which occupy nine or ten pages; ihefirst 
Is a spirited, wdl-written paper on the defective regula- 
tions rdating to literary property in Italy, and the sub- 
Jeet is treated with much ability by H. G. B.,* who 
resides at Flsa under a cloud, for this is not only a resort 
for English invalids, but also a refugium peecaiontm. 
There is so great a similitude between Italy and Ger- 
many — both divided into a number of different states, the 
nme language being common to all — that it would appear 
natural, asfiur as literature Is concerned, to consider them 
as one ftonily, which might easily be done were the Ita- 
lian princes to enter into an arrangement in order to pre- 
Tenttlie introduction of surreptitious editions of tlie works 
of native authors into their respective states, similar to the 
agreement made by the consent of the German sovereigns 
at the Diet. The great disadvantage in Tuscany, for in- 
stance, is, tliat an author not only enjoys no copyright of 
his own works — ^It may be granted as a matter of favour 
by the Grand Duke for a limited time— but at Turin, 
Milan, Venice, or any other city, his work may he r»- 
printed by any bookseller who chooses to run the risk, 
thus depriving the unfortunate author of neariy all the 
profits of his labours, which every enterprising publisher 
may pocket. The remedy proposed by the writer is one 
which might easily be adopted, viz. that ail the universi- 
ties in Italy shoiud make common cause, and petition 
their respective governments to effect a change so much 
required for the benefit of authors, and for the extension 
of literature in general. 

The second article^ by the editor himsdf, is a criticism 
on the review which appeared in a late number of the 
Foreigm Quarterly of Roslni*s interesting romance, *' La 
Monaoa di Monza.** Some curious particulars are given, 
relating to the origin of this work, which is the produc- 
tion of tlie learned professor's leisure hours ; but the tenor 
of the whole is too much in the style of a puff, totally 
uncalled for, in favour of a novel which passed through 
twelve editions in Pisa, Florence, and Turin, In the 
course of a few months. Our critic speaks of it in what 
he is pleased to term " his present discourse,** as " above 
ail condemnatUm," 

To these two articles are added reviews of five new 
works — none of them of the slightest general interest, 
even in Italy — huddled into less than a couple of pages, 
without giving a single extract firom any of them, except 
one stanza, I believe, of '* Alcune rime di F. Sacchetto.** 
Finally, the twelfth and last page of this periodical contains 
half-a-dozen advertisements of pictures and boolu for sale, 
and furnished lodgings to let, Ike &c I doubt not you 
are heartily tired of this sorry attempt at an English li- 
terary Jounud abroad, and I shall be rather surprised if 
It proves more successful than the similar one started in 
Pisa some years ago by Leigh Hunt, called the " Liberal,*' 
which dropped i2ter the ^ird number, though he reck- 
oned amongst his contributors Lord Byron and the un- 
fortunate Shelley. Were this paper in good hands, it 
would Im very gratifying to see it prosper ; but if It gains 
no strength as it proceeds, the sooner so miserable a cari- 



cature on English criticism ceases the better ; however, it 
is never likely to prove a public nuisance, for its readers 
will not probably extend mudi beyond its thhrtysubacri- 
bers, in the number of whom, I need not add, ^W what 
I have said, will never be comprised,-- Your sincere 
friend, J, D. Suiclauu* 



• Thtoia, of eoone. nottha 11. €K B.of tlMLMrrary JowmsJ; but, 
webshsTS, MrlLGray Bsnnst. Thssoincidweeiscuiious. 



FINE ARTS. 

THE FOUaTH ZZHiamoV OF THZ SCOTTISH ▲CADKMT. 

(Coodttding Nodes.) 

Wz propose to say a word or two this week of the most 
deserving artists among those whom we consider, either 
from their pursuing a false bent, or from their being yet 
too young in art, inadmissible into tliat class, upon the 
labours of whose members we rest our hopes of tlie sue* 
cess of painting In Scotland. 

D. O. Hill. It was with considerable relnctance, 
and after careful reflection, that we excluded this artist 
from the highest dass. He has evidently been working 
hard, and not without efliBCt. His landsospes are among 
the best in the Exhibition. His « Sir WUliam Worthy 
telling PMie*s fortune,** has much good matter In it. There 
is a rich, ladylike expression about Peggy, and her look 
towards the pretended fortune-teller Is as of one whoae 
deep love struggles to make her believe what her better 
sense r^ects. Jenny's air of e$pUg!erie contrasts finely 
with the deeper feeling of her lovely companion. Tho 
other figures are all respectable. Of Mr Hiirs landscapea 
the best is No. 140—** The Musselcraig of the Anti- 
quary.** This artist is most to seek in the matter of 
true and simple colouring. 

Jamks Stazk has some pretty landscapes In his pecu- 
liar style. He seems to have been trained in the samo 
school with the Nasmyths, but he has better and mors 
massive foregrounds, a stronger body of odour, his treea 
are less dotty, and his distance more aeriaL 

Mr SzLBT has two clever pictures in his department. 
We have long known thb gentleman*s talents as an accu- 
rate illustrator of zoological works, but this year he haa 
gone beyond himself. There is the true feeling of an 
artist in *< Hopes Destroyed.** The malicious cock of the 
magpie's tail, and the gusto with which he slubbers up 
the egg, are highly characteristic. The impotent rage of the 
male bird, who puts his whole soul Into his attack on the 
plunderer, and the helpless wailing of the mother, which 
we almost hear, are beautifully conceived and ex pressed. 
If Mr S. would give more truth to the colouring of his 
a cc essories, and choose more artlst-lIke backgrounds, he 
would leave us nothing to wish In his little pieces. 

ALzxANoaa FxAsxa is scarcely himself this year. He 
has no such nice compact piece of painting as his ** Tinker," 
exhibited last season. There is not one of his prodnctiooa 
in which we could not point out something that is good* 
but there is not <me that produces any effect as a whole; 
His drawing is execrable, as witnees the Fisherman, in 
No. 117, and his Girl at the Pump, in No. 99. 

RoBzaTs has only one picture— and it proves nothing 
but a great deal of waited time and talent. Wliat has 
set him a-copying Martin? He can paint, and Martin 
cannot. On the other hand, there is a passionate fren- 
zied power about Biartin, that gives an interest even to 
his worst productions, — and of this Roberts has not a 
tittle. Back! back! within the lawful boundaries of 
art! 

Danizl Macnke has a prettily drawn and coloured 
picture of a Girl, No. 297. 

BoKAX has some nice little things; but he had asgood, 
if not better, last' year. 

Robert Gibb is a promising artist ; but he must tak« 
care, for he is giving in to a meretricious style <^ colour- 
ing* 



• Author of the ratsrtalnhif volttins of Contsbk*t MisesUsay, 
cntlUsd ** An Autaam m Usiy." 



^M* 
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William Kidi» Ims a Ycry derer Ulwtnitei of the 
Gentle Shepherd, showing 

" how the ttwse 
Were handled by revengeful Manse.** 

> 

It b a rery well painted ptctore, and enters^ moreover, 
completely into the humour of Ramsay. 

We arc seriously angry with J. B. Kidd. Last year 
he promised something, but this year he has scarcely a 
picture that is worth any thing. There is netthtr a body 
of ookmr, truth to nature, or beauty of any kind, in his 
paintings. That he should be so utterly unoonsdons of his 
deficiencies as to expose to public view that glaring daub, 
No. 260, augurs ill of hw future progress. The fore- 
ground is shadowy and unsiAatantial ; the green of the 
trees cold and unnatural, and most absurdly placed upon 
an equally. cold blue ; the hiUs are hard, and the whole 
scene, though called morning, might, with equal justice, 
be called evening. The View of Abbotsford is, if pos- 
sible, worse, with Its long, harsh, unnatural lines of 
light, and ito deer from a toy-shop. The only tolerable 
picture by this artist In the Exhibition, is a '' View of 
Inch Calliach, on Loch Lomond,** (No. 15.) 

William Smkll» Watson has two fancy piece s " La 
Sopur de la Charit6" (155) and " The Correspondent** 
(193.) They are too much mere pieces of trickery— at- 
tempts to catch the eye by transparency and strong re- 
flection. 

Nearly the same sentence may be passed on the Fai- 
siDXirr*s <* Female Ornithologist** (1,) and his ** Study** 
(2%) * 

Feakcis GaAirr*s " Trooper of the Ninth Lancers,' 
(163,) b a spirited performance, in the manner of Velas- 
quez ; and his ** Portrait of Lord Gray on a favourite 
Pony,'* is a fine bold piece of painting. 

The painter of *' An Old Cottager** (199) need not 
fear to lay aside his *' Anonymous** — ^he has the right 
stuff in him. 

It really does not occur to us that there is another pic- 
ture in the Exhibition worth noticing, either for praise 
or blame. 

There is no great dispUy of Sculpture this year— no- 
thing but busts. The best are Mrs Hemans (332) and 
the Duke of Argyle, (330,) by Fletcher ; " a Genths 
man,** (329,) by J. Stedl ; and the Reverend Dr Peddie, 
(331,) by Joseph. 

We are given to understand that the duty of selecting 
the pictures fit to be exhibited, and that of hanging them 
when selected, devolved this year upon two different bo- 
dies. We really cannot determine which has shown least 
judgment in the discharge of its office. For the benefit 
of those upon whom the task may devolve next year, we 
would suggest, in the first phice, that good critics are apt 
to judge of an exhibition by the quality, not by the quan- 
tity, of the pictures it contains ; and, in the second place, 
that the situation of a picture should be determined by its 
Intrinsic merit, and by the light best adapted to It, not 
solely by Ito fitness to fill up some vacancy. 



LITERARY AND SCIBNTIPIC 80CIBTIBS OP 

EDINBURGH. 

WEaKKBiAM sociirr. 

Saturday, 6ih March, 

HsNftT WiTHAic, Esq. in the Chair. 

iV«»*iti,— Professors Graham and Brunton ; Drs GrevUle 
and Scot : Walker Amott, James Wilson, James Hog;, 
Patrick Neill, Esqrs. &c. &c 

Tuxax was read a letter from James Smith, Eso. to 
Professor Jameson, containing an account of the Hva-bya, 
or Milk-tree of Demerara. It appeared from this com- 
munication that the writer, during his travels in South 
America, was constant in his enquiries aiier trees yielding 
a milky joicr^ simikir to the Palo de Vtoa (or Cow-tree) de- 



scribed by Humboldt. His Indian guides led him to a great 
variety, all of which, however, had more or less of an acrid 
and deleterious principle mixed wkh the lacteMent quality. 
At last, on an excunlon up the river Demen^ he was told 
by the native Inhabitants of a settlementjust below the first 
riAids, of a tree, called by the Indians Hya-hya, the milk 
of which was both drinkable and nutritious. The speci- 
men of this ^ant, seen by Mr Smith, had a trunk from 16 
to 18 inches in diameter ; and was fimn 90 to 40 feet high, 
branching from the top. The bark was greyish, slichtly 
scabrous, and about a quarter of an inch thick ; and tho 
milk seemed to be secreted between it and the wood. The 
leaves were elliptic, acuminate, smooth, and oppositely pin- 
nate. The flower was monopetalous ; the calyx single, 
contiguous to the flower, and four-parted ; the peduncle 
axiUtfy, bearing four flowers, and sometimes five. The 
flower was suflldently devetoped to enable Mr Smith to as- 
certein that it belooced to tne dan PeiUamdria, and the 
order Monogynia, Tlie tree had been fcUcd before Mr 
Smith saw it, and having iallen across a small rivulet, the 
water was completdy whitened by its juice. The milk- 
like fluid was richer and thicker than cow*s milk, and 
quite destitute of all acrimony, leaving only a sUcht feeling 
of clamminess on the lips. This viscosity it lost when 
drunk In warm, coffee, with which it mixed freely, and 
appeared incapable of being distinguished from imimal milk. 
A portbm of the julee» preserved in a bottle, did not b^in 
to curdle till the seventh day after it was taken from the 
tree ; and on the twelfth day, some of it was used by Mr 
Smith in tea, without its being discovered from animal 
milk by those who drank it. liie Hya-hya is said to be 
by no means uncommon in the woods of l)emerara ; and 
there is reason to hope that its fruit may soon be procured. 
A dried specimen of the Hya-hya, anda small bottle of the 
milk, were transmitted by Mr ^mith to Profesmr Jameson, 
along with his letter. Tlie latter is now undergoing a che- 
mioid investigation ; the former was exhibited to the meet- 
ing, accompanied mr descriptive notes from tlie pen of Mr 
Walker Amott. This gentleman referred the Hya-hya to 
the natural order of Apocynea, and the genus Tabema^ 
monfano— onder the name of 7*. ntilit. "The usual pro- 
perties of the miljc of the Apocyn€^9** continued Mr Amott, 
** are deleterious, and it is rather remaricaUe to find an In- 
stance to the contrary in this tribe ; and I do nqt think 
there is any other on record. Future observations may 
however, perhaps, ascertain similar mild qualities in other 
species or Taoerna-'fmmiana, especially in their young 
branches, or when the sap is on the ascent, and before it be 
ekborated. Among the Asclepiadete of Brown, which 
have rimllar baneftiT properties, and which many botanists, 
indeed, consider a mere section of Apoqfnea, an instance is 
also known of the milk being wholesome ; I allude to a 
pbint found in Ceylon, which the natives call Klriaghuna, 
from Kiri (milk)^ and employ Its milky juice when the 
milk of anlmab cannot be procured ; its leaves are even 
boiled by them as a substitute In such dishes as require to 
be dressed with milk— It is the Gymwma lactiferum of 
Brown. TbeyotogshooCsof several species of punts be- 
longing both to the Atclepiadea and Apocynea are used as 

Dr Soot read an essav ** On the question— whether do- 
mestic poultry were brea among the ancient Jews?" 



Monday, SM March, 

P rofe ssor Russbll in the Chair. 

PfCterUt^Tyr Mooerleff; DonakI Gregory, Gabriel Sur- 
renc^ T* Bepp, Esqrs. kc &c. 

There was exhibited, by permission of John Gr^ry, 
Esq. advocate,— Commission bv the Rector, Principals, 
Doctors, and Pro fe ssor s of the University of St Andrews, 
dated loth June, 1673, to Mr James Gregory, Professor olf 
Mathemaiics in the University, to go to Loudon to pur- 
chase imtmments necessary fivr the proper teacliing of Na- 
tural Philosophy, Mathematics, and Astronomy, in the said 
Univonsity ; and to obtain the most approved plan for an 
Observatory to be erected at St Andrews. 

There was then read,.— An enquiry into the origin, use, 
and disuse, of the instrument called ** the Blaiden,*' and into 
the Laws and Customs in virtue of which Criminals were 
decollated by the said instrument, — by Monsieur G. Sur- 
rene, F. S. A., Scotland, and Corresponding Meaibfr of the 
GnuBDMiliotl Sodet 7 of Paiii, 
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A LETTER TO MT COUStK* 

Tis ihui that time flies on, sweet ooif 

One month after another i 
And erery month Ss like the past, 

As a brother is to a hrother. 

! rery little rariety, coi, 

Is strew'd upon manhood's path ; 
Truth flings Its pebble at Fancy, coa, 
And she faUs like Goliah of Gath. 

The skies wore the purple of s«nimer» eoiy 

And the daya were Mght and long, 
And the streams ran prattling, merry things^ 

And the grores were aUre with song,— 
When last I heard the music, coXf 

Of that golden Toice of thinei 
Awaking feelings in mj hearty 

Whieh died, and made no sign. 

And now we bate nothing but wintefi 00% 

With its wind, and mud, and sleet ; 
And people with noees as blue as plumsi 

And diiiblainsy and damp feet ; 
And hazy gas-lamps glimmering, eox, 

And dinners at half-past siai, 
And hackney-ooadies rattling, coa, 

Through a forest of stones and bricks. 

And then there are efentng parties, ooz, 

Where girls with curly hair 
Dance in a style that would make you smiiii, 

If it did not make you stare ) 
And yery polite yenog gentleOMni 

In coato that are nleely out, 
Simper a heartless compliment, 

And through the apartment strut. 

And, of course, there are Ices and negus, cos, 
And tonguee and chickene to lioet, 

And Jelliea and ersama innomerabley 

"• And ch c ese-cakee and dried fruit ; 

And if you are Tery pressing, coa, 
And haTe an engaging way. 

Perchance some damsel will kindly squall 
The ballad of <* Alice Grey.** 

Good Lord ! is this sadety, eos ? 
ArethesethadeUghta<rf'llle7 

1 wish from my luart I was buried, oos^ 
Or married to some old wife, — 

And llTing away on a far hill side. 
With a garden, a eow, and a pig. 

And I only a simple fttar, torn. 
With a BiUe and Sunday wig. 

O ! better hy far to hate tranquil thoughts, 

And wishes of narrow range. 
Better to look on your own green glen, 

And nerer to wish for change^— 
Than to feel the poverty of wealth, 

The littleness of stale. 
And to turn wHh a smile of bitter seom 

From the nothings of which men prate. 



Alas ! there is many an hoar, dear eta. 

When my heart grows siek and ialnt, 
And I gate on the haggard Ihee of life. 

And view It without Its paint ; 
And deeply I fed how lonely It Is 

To hare no one to feel ndth me } 
For fhey see me mingling with the niilf 

And they Judge but as the^ see. 



lot there is Joy In memory, 002, 

If fancy hallows it ; 
And thou shin*st in my memory, ooz. 

Like the croes on some old minaret, 
Which glitters first in the morning sun. 

And last in the erening light, 
And holy and calm erer rises ap» 

Like a dream in the dead of night. 

With thee there is llnk*d for ever, ooz, 

The gladness my spring time knew, 
When Uie very mists look brighter, ooz, 

Ulan Uie beaTens themseWes now do; 
Yet, tlioogh darker at length be my path, d< 

Still let my eand-glass ran ; 
From thee my heart catches a sammer glow, 

like a doud in the wake of the son. 

H. G. B. 



COXy 



OH! TttB LITTLE WORLD WlTHIKf 

By Charha Dojfne SiOery. 

Oh I the little world within us ! Oh ! the little world 

within! 
Wliat Is it, but a cliaos wild of sorrow, care, and sin ? 
Tm lost — within myself I'm lost — ^iike water in the linn— 
And the more I think, the more I sigh— Oh ! the Uttle 

world witliin ! 

To-day I lore most tenderly-— lore eren to perfect inad« 

ness,^- 
To-morrow hate all human kind, and brood in aelfisli 

sadness ;— - 
This hour Tm lost In rapture, but tlie next hour I h^n 
To grow as cool and calm as Death..-Oh ! tlie little world 

within I 

At times I dare not strike the chords— at others I'm adl- 

song;— . 
Sometimes I deem tliat wrong Is right ■■ sometimes that 

right is wrong ;— 
t meditate so deeply, oft my brain begins to spin, 
And my rery soul is sick with thoughV— Oh ! the llttla 

world within ! 

Now burning tears in torrenti flow, yea, flow in perfect 

rlTers,-*- 
Soon after, I oould dash this world, with ail its wonna» 

tosliiTers: 
This moment, like a liare, I'm seiied la pleasure's wily 

ginr— 
But the neat my lieart is pure and fraaw Oh ! tlie little 

worUlwitUn! 

Oh ! the little work! within tu ! Oil t the little world 

within! 
^ What Is it, but a <diaoo wild of sorrow^ tftsre, and sin ? 
' I'm lost — within myself I'm lost — like Utrater in the linn — 
And the more I think, the more I sighp-rObl the little 
world within I 

My BirtMay, U Mdroh, 1830. 



toKo. 

Oh ! blessing on her starlike eenV 
Wi* their glance o* lore dirine f 

And blessing on the red, red lip. 
Was press'd yestreen to mine ! 

Her braided locks, that waved sae light/ 
As she danced through the lolty ha'. 

Were liln the clods on the brow o' night/ 
Or the wing 0' the hoodie craw. 
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Oh, niimy a jimp an* gentle dame 

In jewel*d pomp was there ; 
But she was first among them a** 

In peerless beauty rare ! 

Her hoeom ie a holy shrine, 

Unstafai'4 by mortal sin. 
An* spotless as the snaw- white foam 

On the breast o* the siller Unn. 

Her voice— 4iae ye heard the goadspink*s note 

By bowery glen or brake ? 
Or iisten'd ye e'er to the mermaid's lay. 

By ssa or moimtain lake ? 

Hae ye dreamt ye heard i* the bowers o' beaten 

Theangeb'melodle? 
Or £uided ye listened the sang o' the sph eresy 

As they swong on their paAh on hie ? 

Far sweeter to me was her lay o* love 

At the gloamin* hour yestreen ; 
An* oh } were I king o* the warld wide, 

I would mak* that maiden my oueeik 



TO ▲ PBIMAOSS. 



Flowui I thoa art not the same to me 

That thou w«rt long age ; 
The hoe has Aided frem thy Uaif 

Or from my heart the glow,^- 
The glow of young romantic thoughts, 

When all the world was new, 
And many a blossom round my path 

Its swsot fresh fragranee threw; 
Tbon aH not what I thought thee thea^ 
Nor ever wilt thoa be agafiu 



It was a thing «f wild deUght, 

To find thee •n the bank. 
Where all the day thy opening leaves 

The golden sunlight draakr-^ 
To see thee in the sister group 

That clustering grew together, 
And seem*d too delicate for aught 

Save 8ummer*8 brightest weather, 
Or for the gaze of Leila's eyes-* 
Thou happiest primroae 'neath the sklet f 

I know not what it was Chat made 

My heart to love thee so ; 
For, though aH gentle thing* to me 

Were dear long«-long ago, 
There was no bM npea the hMfgh, 

No wildflower on the lea. 
No twinkling star, no running braok^ 

I loved so much as thee ; 
I watch'd thy coming every spring, 
And haU'd thee as a Uvlng thing. 

And yet I look npon thee now 

Without one jf^ol thriU ; 
The spirit af the past Is dead. 

My heart Is calm and still ; 
A lovelier flower than even thou art 

Has laded from my sight, 
And the same chill that stole her bloom 

Brought unto me a bllglit,-^ 
*Tis fitting thou abouldst sadder setoi, 
Since Leila periah'd like a dream ! H« O* B« 



LITBRAEY CItlT'CllAT AND VARIBTIKfk 



Wa andenUdd thst Jimti ferguMO, ttq. P.C& i« at preiSDt 
buiy with ft wotkon the Law of IBntaU* In which lie has taken many 
new and excellent Tlewi of the suliiject BeddM making hli ImxA a 
easapteCe tnsHie of the kw of catai V at it now nsnds Mr Fergvaoa 
inlendf to add a full index of all the regiiteied entails of Scotland. 
This he propoMS to fidJow up by periodical reports of all the entails 
^thfttshallbeinAitareieilsteied. A work of this kind will be a gieit 
Aoiaisitlon, for we have at present no Index eren of the already regis* 
Hoedcntailst except the very imperfeet one of Shaw. The import- 
anoe of pabndty being given to every entail is known to aU men of 
bualne«, and has been increased by the discuKions respecting the nc« 
issity of a change in the eotall laws. 

There is In preparaftoa anew edition. With Additions, of the Lifb 
.'of Mary Queen of Scots, by Henry O. BelL Upwards of six thousand 
oopics of tMt work have afa^sdy been sdd. 

Two reaudning vohnnes of BarAherdt*s Trave1s» wMch, In addi- 
tkitt to Qie three alieAdy pOMbBA, wffl complete his works, are 
Uibout to appear. The one will contain the result of his residence 
'among those extmordlBary people the Bedoolns and Wahabys of 
lArSbia;— <heothe>anaeeowiitoftheft>nsrkablee>tttoms, manners* 
and optutani of gie modwn Egyptians, derived fkom their own pro* 
verWal sayiogi eaneat at Cairo, where taw aathor died. 

PredcriCk von ScMegei^s I%ileiO|Ciy of History, with an historical 
and efitloal notlee of theaothor, and Of Oermsa Utetatore generally* 
by Prencto Atuhe, Is In the press. 

Partings nd Mes ting s, a Tale, founded on Ihetf , Is simouiiosd. 

Letters on the Physleal History of the Berth, addressed to Pro- 
fasser Bla meubseh, by tfie the koe J« A. de Lne, F.ItS.ProfiBssorof 
Phttosepliy and Oeolegy at Oottfaigen, ttsnskted from the French. 
wKh a viwHeatloa of the aothoc's dalms to original views in regard 
to some fundamental points in dedogy, by the Rev. Henry de la Fite* 
&I.A.* Is tai the press. 

It appears tiiat the new Prsildwt of the Hoysl Academy, Mr Shoe, 
isBot onhr apoetaod a pafaiter, bot also a novelist, and one who, al- 
though Mthmo anoDymottsly, has taken a respecUdrfe rsnk among 
thstdasiofwrltefs. The prodoetloo we aUnde to Is a novel called 
OUeaurtt which has eidtsd some stintlod for Che last few months 
in Utersry elreiss. 

NocMng bat •* UmuAn,** whether forged or rssl, wQl at present 
sen hi Parts. In addUloa to the ijoantlty of tnuh of this description 
lately pnUlabed fat that dty, there has Jnst been annoonoed. Memoirs 
relating to the iBalperor Napoleon, fWmi the notes of M. Constant, 
his first tieCff tff dk«Ni^e ({), who was absent only for a space of eight 
days daring stxteett yeari* pctsonal sttendanee. M. de Bourrienne 
has p ur uay ed the Bmperor at the cooncU-boerd and hi the field ;— 
M. Constant will latrodace hhn la his night-gown snd slippers, and 
win doobttas aflbrd ns sn opportanlty of judging whether the old 
adage Is true, that "no one Is a hero to his valet de chambre.*' 

It Issomewhat singalsr that the Netherlands should possess but 
one pwMiesttoii-end that one edited at uncertain periods— which 
js devoted to the fine arts and srieness. It Is called the IfetM^rr </r 
OoMf , eoodaeled by De Bast and Urn member s of the Society of 

ArtsatOlMM. What Is beconw of tasce and viffM at Brnssds, the 
capital? 

oaiawTAi. FAiivTtif«.«Oar Iklr feeders seed not be told that this 
is a p l sasl ag and sisgjBit ee e s mpu e huieu t, and has of late been find* 
ingoMehftveitf la their eyes. We have this week had an opportu* 
nity of ettmining a variety of Hrds, fhilts, flowcn, and butterflies, 
MMcwted hi this style by Miss Hepple, who has lecenUy visited Edhi- 

baigh, and we are not aware that we ever saw the art carried to higher 
perfcetkm tha n hi the works of this tody. They are spoken of byan 
artist of some experlenee hi the following terms :— ••• They are alto- 
gi«hct unlike any thing I have seen done In this way, and I oerUOnly 
had not before an ktoa that die aitconkl be carried to such perfee- 
ticnt May are moet besultfbL** We hope Miss Hepple wUimect 
wtih the eneouregemsnt she dewrvwu 

J^»iBs8BBafDAwKowi.BS.— We would direct the attntkm of 
our readers to an advertisement In another page, intimating Mr 
KUuales*s Intanflou of ipesdHj ddlvering a Course of Leotoras ou 
Dramatic Uterature In this dty. We feel confident they will attract 
thathoHee whkh the talsnts of the Lecturer so well entitle him to 



Nnir Mt7Btc.«-We hsvejttst received fhnn Glasgow two new Songs 
of nmeh merit,'««« YiTre my ahi,- the words by J. S. Knowles, 
Esq. ftom the Uterary Joutnat, arranged with symphonies and ao- 
compai dm e nti by J.T.May,-and •• Anna, where art thou, my k>ve V 
the we»as by Thomss Atkinson, adapted with symphonies andac- 
coaspealtteBla to an Irkh Melody by R. Webster. This song is to 
form a portion of «• The Shamrock," a collection of Irish SooM, and 

words to Irish Metodlei, edited by Mr Weekes of the Theatre Royal, 
prary Lane, which will speedily appMc 

8ia TaoMAS LAwaaNca's Will.— Sir Thomas 1 1 eisais states 

fahiswiU,tbathiscoltoftioBoCdniwingibytheOM Msstenare,be 
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confidently bellevM, the teciCiB Eanpe, and worth twenty t h ooan d 
ponndtt hat he dtrecti th«B to be oAmd to " hb moM gndont 
Majesty for eighteen thouMnd ponndi.** In eme ofhit decUntaigto 
take them, theyaietobeoOHed totheBrHUiMMCttm,MrPecl, and 
Lord Dudley. In succcadon; and tf not purahaiad hy either of thoae 
partlei, are to be advertbed in •' all the capltala and prtndpal dtiei 
in Europe, fbr twenty thonaandpoanday and aftcrwaxdttold by pnb* 
lie auction.** 

A FLouniavmoCoHCEKii.— AauhaeribcrtoajoamaloaoerenxMi. 
itrated with the editor on the hOeneri of the hour at which hb paper 
was lent to him. «« Sir,** said the latter, *' yuu are the only eubieri- 
her who comphOns.**— '* Indeed !*'— " Yea, dr— yon are the only fub> 
•criber we hare !** 

SocrKTT roR Rblibf or thk DBanruTB SicK.-»There la no 
benevolent Institution in thb dty more entitled to public support 
than this. Ito •< Report'* for the year 18t9 haa Just been published, 
by which U appears that its expenditure haa amounted to £1513, 
3s. 1 lid., whitat iU receipts have only been £1 156, 6s. 4|d. There 
is every reason, therefore, especially during the prevalence of the 
present distress, to call upon Its friends for the exercise of an In- 
creased Uberallty, else the rtaoureea of the Sodety;will be more than 

Cuit-Chat rnoM Lomooh.*— It la reported that Miss Landon Is 
writing a novel. This youug Indy la rather under the middle siae ; 
her figure is slight, and her oomplexkm very dattcateb Though her 
features are not ngnlar, they are expressive and plaaiing. She has 
a fine brow, and quick tpi^Tl^Mnfl eyes. She Is fond of dancing, and 
excels in that aecompUshment«»The second number of Fraaer'a new 
ttagasine is oomldered superior to the first— Excdlent Dioramas, 
Cosmoramas, and Pffmn ai"f j are now open, all of which are wdl 
attended.— Tam O'Sbanter and tlia Souter atill continue to attract 
numerous visitors.— The Coac«ta and Oratorios have now eom> 
menced, at which Miss Paton and Donaalll seem to take the lead.— 
A Masquerade was lately perpetrated in the Opera-Honsa, which, 
though the papers say it w«it off with « prodlgkma eclat," was nei- 
ther more nor less ttian a scene of riot and HcantJousness. — Haydon 
has recently finiahcd two large palntinga, both of which he is now ex- 
hibiting. The ttnt is from a suhject suggested by Plutarch, who says 
that a ccrtabi Athenian, called Eudes, rushing iVom the battle of 
Marathon, as soon aa the victory waa decided, ran, wounded and 
exhausted as he ww, to the d^, and shouting, « Hail 1 we tri- 
umph !" dropped instantly dead. The other la a comic piece, illus- 
trating the pecullaritiea of *< Pooch and Judy,*' and thdr motley 
group of speotaton.— Mr Weatmacott Is deliveiing a course of Lec- 
tures on Sculpture, at the Royal Academy, which are raodved with 
much satlsfiMtlon^— The London University b at present in the very 
worst possible condition. The only classes which have at aU suc- 
ceeded are the Medical, while therest, induding those for Mathema- 
tics, Natural Philosophy, Greek, and Latin, arealmoat at a stand. 
The general opinion Is, that the funds have not been properly eoo- 
noroiaed { but have been too prematurdy squandered on an cxpenaive 
building, and in costly sakxles.— A Monaiettr Dupont b deUveiingta 
course of Fmch Dnunatic Readings, whieh are fiivourably reodved. 
—Mr Buchanan has recently opened a 'small Gallery of Paintings in 
Regent Street, many of which are fkomthe cdebrated ooUection of 
Danoot at Brussels. Among other artiati, the c o Ue ct io n contains 
works by Rubens, Teniers, Rembrandt, Titian, WouvcrmaBa, Van- 
dyck, Albert Cuyp, and Richard Wlbon. 

TMUf 98 WonTH KMOWiiro.— China was foU of hooka befoniMwre 
was a roan in Europe who could either read or writa— Ona of Mn- 
horoet's rules for securing happiness in the married state was thb :— 
« Wives, behave to your husbands in the same manner that your 
husbands bdiave to you."— Some of the bridges of London are built, 
and some of the streets paved, with Sootdi atone i there are excrilent 
freestone quarries near Bath, but the expense of conveyance to Lon- 
don by land b greater than from Scotland by sea. The Athenians 
allowed no unmarried men to hold any public oOcab—The custom 
of breaking a cake over the bride's head, when she enters her hus- 
band's house, b borrowed from the Oredu, who, as aa emblem of 
fhture plenty, poured figs and other fruits over the heads of both 
bride and bridegroom.— The Greeks shaved thdr heada when they 
wbbed to show respect to the memory of a great menu— A fiuent 
speaker will pronounce 7S00 words in an hour, 150 in a minute, and 
two in a moment. 

Theatrical Gom^ji.— The substance of Mr LamVs bill for the ame- 
lioration of the laws regarding dramatic property is aa follows :— 
'< That the author of any dramatic writing shall have the aole right 
of representing it That he shall preserve that right in any sudi 
production which shall be printed and published, or hb assignees, for 
28 yean, or, should the author survive that period, for the residue 
ofhisnaturdlife. Persons oAndfaig against these provbtons to pay 
L.IO for cadi represenUtioB, with costs of suit Anaotkmtobeeom- 



• A paragraph with thii titlt wi|llti f utOro apptM ttguUirly among 



menced within tvrdve months after the oflbnce has been committed.** 
It b evident that upon the passing of thb bill, the dramatic %rriter 
win be able to turn hb labours to much bdter account than has hi- 
therto bean theeaac— The Khig's Theatre, Drury Lane, and Covent 
Garden, continue in slafit 9110 /^-notlilag new has taken place at any 
of these houses. The aflkirs of Drury Lena are believed to be in any 
thing bnt a flourishing condition I aad It b gencndly reported that Mr 
Price, the present lessee, will retire at the end of the season.— Mlaa 
Kemble*s Mr$ Beverly continues to attract overfiowtaig audiences to 
Covent Garden. When b thb young lady to visit the provinces f 
we are anxious to Judga her for oursdves, apart from all the ridicu- 
kMs humbug which has hitherto attended her career.— Elliston, who 
has madeand;spent several fortunes, b now doing wdl at the Surrey 
Theatre.— Keen has been seriously IU, but b now better ; had it ixit 
been for him, Drury Lane would have, ere now, been at a very low 
pass.— Mbs Smithson's benefit hi Dubttn, a few evenings ago, was 
very dilnly attended. She b to return immadiatdy to Paris. Mao- 
ready and T. P. Cooke, are sUU there.— At Paris, Victor Hugo's 
tragedy, called *< Hemani," upon the Shakspearian, not the classical 
modd, has been rapturously recdved.— Madame Catalan! b at pre- 
sent givmg cooceru at Chalons.— Young took his benefit here on 
Wednesday last The entertatamients were, «< Cymbdine," *« Blue 
Devib,** and «* Catherine and Pctruchto.** The house was wdl at- 
tended. On Thursday, a benefit was given In behalf of the unem- 
frfoyed poor. To-night, Vandenhoff ^Hiwars for the last time thb 
season. On Monday, we are to have Miss Fanny Ayton for three 
nights. She has not yet appeared in Englbh opera in thb dty, and, 
bdng a deveractreas and a good singer, ou^t to attract; butwhoare 
the male creatures who are to sing with her ? Is Larkins one of 
them i The new romantic drama; by the authoress of ** Aloyse,'* 
will be brought out soon after the termination of Bfiss Ayton*s en- 
gagement Miss Jarmanb to play the herdpe ; and there are eflReo- 
ti ve parts, we believe, for most of the other members of the ccmipany. 
The scene, we undentand, b bid in Russia, and the inddento an 
of a novd and picturesque description. There is, we think, every 
reason to believe, that, considering the decided success which at- 
tended the first dramatic efibrt of thb authoress, her second will be 
still superior ; and we do not see why she should not ultimatdy re- 
deem the Edinburgh stage fkom the change of havii^ no original 
writers of its own.— The Caledonian Theatre opened on Monday. 
The house haa been repdnted, and looks neat and oomfortafala. The 
acting, however, though the company has been strengthened, ap- 
pears, on the whole, mediocre enough ; and the dandng indiflbrcnt 
But there are one or two good singers, especially a Mr Homcastle, 
and a little fdlow of thename of Edmunds, who sings « Bbck-eyed 
Susan** better than we ever heard It sung before. The ordiestra b 
abo much Improved, first impressions are fkequently erroneous, 
but we confess oursdves a good dad surprised at the very strong 
terms of commendation In whidi thb establishment is- spoken of by 
a raspfctaMe contemporary of Wednoaday last, to the evident detri- 
ment of the Theatre-RoyaL We request the attention of Old Cnn- 
annva to thb sul^}act next Saturday. 

WsxKLT List or Feutokuxkczs. 
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March 6—12. 



Sat. TheJealoui Wlfi, He Oet ttke Truth, 4 The Invincibles. 

Mom. King Lear, Sf the Legend qfMonirote. 

Tuna. OtheUo, 4 The Wood Demon, 

Wnn. Cymbdine, Blue DevUt, 4 Catherine and Petruchio. 
Tnuaa. The Honey Moon, Sf The Youtl{ful Queen, 

Fat Tie Revenge, The Day After the Wedding, if The Devits 
Eaje^r,orthe8hadowies§Man, 



» 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
We haverecdvod.buthave not yet had time to read.the packet front 
*' A. L. M.** of Aberdaan.— The same notice must do for the author 
of •« Remhiiscences of School-days," tiU next Saturday.— An artlde, ef 
which we have not availed oursdves, Hes for •« Proteus" at the Pub- 
Ushers*.— «• W. T." will observe the poem, a copy of which he sent 
us, in to-day's Journatt—mn arc acquainted with the author's name, 
but are not at liberty to mention it.— We oannot give a place to the 
communication of ••Observer,*' upon anonymous authority.— Our 
angry friend at Bdfast win cool, we hope, by and by. 

•• Andrew the Packman,** by the Ettrlck Shepherd, hi our next— 
The fdlowtng poems will not suit us^— "Spiing,"— ««The Desert 
Isle,'*— •« Lines addressed to my Heart^-^nd Verses by •« P. R. S.'» 

Notwithstanding the crowded state of our advertbfaig ookimns, we 
art unavoidably obUgsd topoatpoiMh tiq next week, the favounof 
itraialofottrlHendi, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Cmneeted with LUeraturt, Scienee, and th« Art*. 

Jost pttbliih6df 
By W. WHYTB & Qk. Onrg* SOreeC, Kdinbiir^ 
In one thick VoIuiim, ISmo. priM 6«. 6d. boards. 

THE DOCTRINE of UNIVERSAL PARDON 

■■■ CONSIDBREDmodREFUTED.lil«icrl«ofSERIIQNS. 
vUh Notes. CMdcal and Bxporitoiy. By ANDREW TH 0M80N. 
P.D., Minister of St Geone^ Church. Edlntmrgh. 

Amo Just publlshod* 
The Seeond Bdiuoo. m Svo, price 10s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By 
ANDREW THOMSON, DJ).» Ministec of St George's Church. 
Ediobargh. ^ . ^ ^ 

•* To the Tolume before us w mua usign e very high plaoe, both 
on account of the rlevs of divine truth it uniftmnfy adTOcates. and 
the very able and enlightened manner In which It iDustrates and en- 
forces tho>e views. We wish that It may Ml into the hands of 

those who are enemies to erangriiealvlaws. 

•• It is so conclusive in its arguments, that it leaves no room fbr an 
opponent to eseapci It literally shuts everyslnnerop to the nithof 
Ctoist.^-Kmvrlb»/ Jif<V. May, 18t9. See also Ed.,Ui, Journal, 
April. lBf9, and OirUHan OUtrvtr, July, 18t9» 

This day b published. 
In 9 vok. 8vo. price 34s., with Plates, 

NARRATIVE and SUCCESSFUL RESULT of 

^ a VOYAGE in the SOUTH SEAS. Perftmned by Older of the 
GOVERNMENT of BRITISH INDIA, to ascertain the ACTUAL 
FATE of LA PEROUSrS EXPEDITION. By the Chevalier 
Capt. P. DiLLOir. 

LcMdoo: HUR8T, CiiAircn, and Co. 65, St Pant's Chnieh* Yard. 
SoM alao by CowaTABi.B and Co. Edinburgh. 

This day is published. 
In one vohiroe, burge ISmo.jniee 9s. 

R INGSTEAD ABBEY, or THE STRANGER'S 

^^ GRAVE; with ornnii Tauis. By Mrs SAnoANT, Author 
of " The Life of Cranmer," ^c &c. 

London: Huasr, Cbancb, Ac Ca, 65. St Paul's Church-Yard. 
Sold also by Constabi.b & Co. Edinburgh. 

Where may be had, lately published, by the tame Author, In one 

vohame. ISroo. price 6s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the Hon. the East India 

Company. 



This day is published, 
price Ss. 6d. bound, a new edition of 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

WITH 

WALKER'S PRONUNCIATION 

Of all the difficult or doubtftd Words. 

Printed by C Cobrall, fbr HimaT, Cuahcb. and Co., 65, St 
Paul's Church-Yard. Sold also by ConarABLB and Co. Edinburgh. 

The two SUndard Dictionaries of the English Language are those 
of Johnaon and Walker; the Conner in all that regards the authority 
and spelling of wonb. the hUter as to their pronunciation. Theob* 
)«et of the voknne now oflbred to the Public is to combine in a 
portable form the advantages of both t and to assist in acquiring the 
ease and elegance of a correct speaker, in the current I s ngu eg e of 
ev«ry day. 



Thiaday is published, in ^ very large vols. 8vo, price L.S, SS. 
embellished with a fine portrait, 

IVf BMOIRS of the UFE and TIMES of DANIEL 

^^^ DE POE, containing a Review of his Writings, and his Opi- 
nlom upon a variety of Important Matters. Qvll and Eee le s i t sfical . 
fty WAL PER WII^N, Esq.. of the Inner Temple. 
London : Huaar, Crancb, & Co.. St Paul's Church-Yard. Sold 
also by CoMerABLi ^ Co. Edinburgh. 

Where may be had. Just published. In t vols. Svo, price Sis. 

The HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 
WEALTH, ftom the Earliest Times to the DestructiaD of Jerusa- 
lem, A. D. 7S. Translated from the German of John Jahn, D.D. 
With a Continuation to the time of Adrian. By Calvim E. Stows. 



THE 



This day Isjrablished. 
In one thick vol. post Svo, price 16., with a beautifbl F ron tiw rfece, 

POETICAL ALBUM, and REGISTER of 

MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. SscoHO Sbribb. Edited 
bv AuiHic A. Wattb, Esq. 

*• See, I have cull'd the flowers that promised best. 
And where not sure-perplex'd, but pleased— 1 guess'd 
At such as seem'd the flOnst"— Bybom. 
Loudon : HuaaT, Chamcb, A Co., 65, St Paul's Chnrch-Yard. 
Sold also by Corbtablb A Co. Edinburgh. 
Where may be had, bttely published, price 19s. the First Series of 

THE POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER of 
MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by Alahic A. Watt8, 
Esq. In one thick volume, post 8vo, with a beautiful Frontispiece 
byWinUms. .. . 

This volume win be found to contain a very large proportion of 
the most bcautiftd Fugitive Poetry that has appeared during the last 
ten years, including upwards of 900 poems, for the most part inedit- 
cd. of Byron, Moore, Campbell, Wilson, Wordsworth, Rogers, 
Coleridge. L. E. L.. Bowles, Shelley, Mrs Heroans, Miss Bslllie. 
Barry Cornwall, Molr. Montgomery, Croly* Honice Smithi Alafic 
A. Watts, Arc. &C ftc> 



In three rola. post 8vo» 

OLDCOURT, 

A KOVIL. 

•* A book of great intelligence and metit"— Lttsrorv Oas^l^. 

•' This romance is ttie woik of a very able pen. The Characters 
are stroi^ly, we had almost said, picborially, cosioeiveds and the 
thoughts are condensed and roaseuline."— Courl JountoL 

HBNkv Coi.BunN and RicHAnn Bxittlby, London ; and sold by 
BBi,LandBBApruTB, No. 6. Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

Publiihed this day, hi Itmo, 8s. boanh» 

DIALOGUES 

OK 

NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION : 

With a PRELIMINARY ENQUIRY i an APPENDIX, oontain* 
ing SUPPLEMENTAL DISCOURSES; and NOTES and 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By the Rev. ROBERT MOREHBAD, D.D.. F.R.S.E.. 
Formerly of Balliol College, Oxford, one of the Ministers of St Paul's 
Chapd, York Place, Edbburgh, and Domestic Chaplain to their 
Royal Highnesses ihe late Princess Charlotte, and Prince LeopoU of 
Saxe CoMHirg. 

Prinud for Olivbb and Boyd, Edinburgh i and Simpkin and 
Mabahall. London. 

THE CHEAPEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
WORK OF ITS SIZE, ON THE SAME SUB- 
JECT, EVER PUBLISHED. 



In ISmn, eontrinlng 48t P^es, and mustrated by^npwards of S60 
Wood>cuts, price 7s. 6d. bound, 

A CONCISE SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS, in 

^ Theory and Practice, for the Use of Schools, Private Stu- 
dente, and Practical Men. Comprriiending Algebra, Practioal Geo. 
metry. Logarithms, Plane and Spherical Tngoooroetry. Mensuration 
of Sur&ces, Solids, Heights, and Distances; Land^urveyfaig. 
Gauginc, Mensuration of Artilloers* Works, dee. With a copious 
AppencUx, oontalnbig the more usefbl Propositions of Geometry. 
Conic Se^ions. Fluxions, and Demonstrations of the Rules in the 
Body of the Work.- The 'Sbcond Editiox, thoroughly revised, with 
many important Additions and Improvements, boides an accurate 
Set oi Stertoiyped TsMer. comprising Logarithms of Numbers. Lo- 
garithmic Sines and Tangents, Natural Sines and Tangents, and the 
Areas of Circular Hegroenti. By Albxamdbb Inobam, Author of 
•* Elements of Eudid," &e. 

Printed for Olitbr & Born, Edinburgh, and Simpkiit & Mab» 
SHALL, London, 

Of whom may bo had, 

INGRAM'S PRINCIPLES of ARITHMETIC, 

explained In a Popular Manner, and its AppHestion to real Business 
deariy illustiated. ith Edition. Ibmo, Is. bound. 

A KEY to this WORK. By the same Author. 

ISmo, Ss. 6d. bound. 

MELROSE'S CONCISE SYSTEM of PRAC- 
TICAL ARITHMETIC, Improved by Inobam. 8th Edition. 
ISmo, Ss. bound. 

A KEY to this WORK. By Alex. Ingram. 

ISmo, 4s. bound. 

THE CHEAPEST GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS- 
BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 

In ISmo, containing 300 Pages, and illustrated by Tan Maps, price 
Ss. 6d. bound in red, the Seeond Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
considerably Bntergad, of 

COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRA- 

PHYt with Remarks on the Physical PeeuUarities, Produc- 
tions. Commerce, and Government of the various Countries t Quea- 
tions for Examination at the End of each Division i and Deicriptive 
Tables, in which are given the Pronunciation, and a eondse Account 
of every Plaee of Importance throughout the Gk>be. By the Rev. 
Albx. Stbwabt, Author of «• The Histoeyof ScoUand," 4kc 

The general approbation with which this Work has been received, 
has encouraged the Author and the Publishers to use every exertion 
to render this new edition stIU more deserving of ptctevnoe. The 
whole Worit has been revised with the roost anxious altenUont and 
has reeelved so many hnptovements, that In arrangement, hi aecu- 
racy, in co nd en sa t ion, and in extent of information, it now forms the 
most complete, as well as the cheapest. Elementary System of Geo- 
graphy, ofa similar siae, that ever issued ttam the press. 

Printed for Olivbk Ac Boyd, Edinburgh, and Simpkim & Mab^ 
BBALL, London. 

Of whom also may be had, 

STEWARTS DISCOURSES on SOME IM- 

PORTANT POINTS of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and DUTY . 
SvQ, lOSa 6d. b <?a Tdtt 

STEWART'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

Thidc ISmo, 5s. bound. 

STEWART'S STORIES from the HISTORY 

of SCOTLAND. «d Edition, enterged. ISmo. 4s. half bound. 

STEWART'S IMPROVED EDITION of GOLD- 

SMITH'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 5th Edition. ISmo, 6s. 
bound. 

STEWART'S IMPROVED EDITION of COR- 

NELlUS NEPOS, with Notts, *c. 7tli Edition. ISmo, U. bound. 
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Ttm BDmfitTRfltt LITERART JOITRNAL ; Ott, 



NEW VOCAL Music. 
MRS MILLARD'S BAXLADS, 

■iBplniK, Aa./ 
T Wm. Ltnun, 




ROBERT BURNS, 

KD IS 178Q, IT THK nn itK rmt tATLOs, 
tisHKD IN THi riiir mrLK or link inobatiho, 
BV MR JOHN HORSBURQII. 

Siia of the Print, 12 bjr 9 laelu*. 



Ul, At. 
■I numna. L.«, lU. 
or EulKriptloa, ud win Iw 



To bt dcUTmd itiiellT In ttw 

Kdinbuilh : puUbhnl Tor Uie Pmptjalar, 
IS, WUMoD-PUDei unilllao*, Boibud 



With Tattfs Bufnviniii, 



Thh cliT !■ publlihal, 






'rHE°Ell:MENTSo"DRA'mNG,cootainmKthe 

-*- Ant prliulplnor [.l«1i[uid Shsl*. Caknirini ind PenpS^.a, 
vith EninTiagh udColoiuKl Sumpliu oT Tlota ; coinpllidfuc tha 

Ciuwi lUiuiiiLi, IUtbiiu Mlojitura mata, ud Tuiier MF 
Dnvlnil. Edloburgh. 

Dakibl Liuni. S,H DiTtd Stmt, BdlObuab i Wbtttakkb, 
Tiimca»», * AireoT, London imdW.ICmBvnuii.* Co. DnbliB. 



FOR INVALIDS AND FAMILIES. 

ThU d«y !• pubtWiad, 

ro( THE USR or OtKELlI. BIADIKl, 

Lilna, prta ti. Sd. bond). 

>NOMY of the HUMAN 

-- HI ceaulBbw* Briar Vi^oTita 

H>wun and Punedon, and tha IMawai to nhHi It li Uititai with 
anpla dlraotknii for tha Rfulatuioofd]atandnfllB3Mi,rromlii£aApy 
ionlda». 

" It it on* or tha TCTT hv pnAiL , 

i*T to Um mrin iimriKiT that drgne of 

of mating I 



A MANUAL of the ECONO 

-"- BODY, InHaaHkuidDlHWICS 




animal acofUHbr, aDdiiivai than mnek food advka, aa vaUaani^ 
nllnltormalioB."— IJ/miiy Oa«Hf,nArd> 

" It r j wB naiiT lanniBaBdaaoiia to inpular BtUadoD. and la 
an nnlbant manual tot ttmHt uaa. Evary car* laaiDt to hava b«<a 
talun by tha latallienit aathsi ID nahida whatam nlftal b* lull ID 
baraadbyiU (Ubh ofthe mnniallTi and <n bare no donbt that 
it Hill br txatatnij Maaullad. It nil Jwaiiia Id ba n,"— Uiit. 
kirfA Ul. Oaxali. 

"ThaboDkiiaaaxoaURiloBa. Tba piaatlaBl ksnladtatttat. 

' li (Rat, and Um nanni Inwhldi Ibat ' "-•— "- ' — 

li GlchtiliidMsaa and ' - " 



Md W. CuiK and Co DubUa. 



t-ijfMi WaifTUM uri Ca> Lindon; 



LITERATURE, AGRICULTURE, GARDEN- 
ING, AND LOCAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Fm Hakch Puci ]i. 



ObKnatlau bf Onwral Etawait ot OKth, In nucMatknand D*. 
men of Iha Stalonaott Id hit "SMcAn qf tin Hlftlainlfn.-— 
Muihin of a Tn'TtllR — Skatdiaa of Ibc Life of a Non^Commiiilan- 
ad OOcir.— Sixham at Pslh.— Intatathic Orlflnal ConiinuDica- 
tlsw oB A«ikaltunl and BoiaaJcal SnUtslh— NoHcci of Now Pub- 
Ikaliou.— Spttll of tb* Maga^DS Aw ffanh.— Local N'iri. Ac. &c. 



ID kaap allTi ■ Cuu Inr laanlic. Ihi 

rapltal ttlmulalfft itDl farthar the lota ov dfon eu oB, ana too baauir 
of tha ilEuatbn HanTta aa 111 naldnta B<laaa of aodaty amoBf vborn 
aueh puivulti an amla^tlv popular. It ean boait of harua tin- 
Blihad tht vorid with aD Bnantopadla, tha flnt. If wa ace not Bit. 
tak«. publlihad In Scodawl— at allernta the oolr one ever al- 
taiopled in a pnriBdal plaee-and Ihii alon* nanilMtd a dafraaof 
Htctarr iBtciTilae that hai nerec yet bem (qnalled aoTwhece ehe 
bennd lb« oaidtali aod Iha EncHah uDltmUf lovni. An aduton 
of Bunu alM ptoaaaded ftom the Path pMM, with u aU* Hft of the 
boat taPniAaH Walker :aad the nofi, JIarltni'a aWtn, irhn 
faaBd la U>« catalngaai of bookaallaia, t» lartl kbonn toaddTahiato 
niaayoaviinifcauvbkh it la attached. Tb* iplndld litcianr v- 
er tleni ma ila in out sit| for a cmtHenU* hHh of jaum hack, hate 

to dtahi the pnTtaicaa of Uw taltDIi at 
Perlli mai look Iwk — ' — "—- — ■ 
edHMilVlDthaBuc 

■ '•With all <hwn 

pkani* thai m baaed of ihi ... ^ .... 

M Ih* pubUoatkn of a Ut^air peitedka] in the BaauUfvl CI 
nfth,oaaocountoftkeenn(iHUi|Tl>alryof£dinbiuifa, ItDoCttlnl 
lobaamUpablUdBf maiti bat U ougfat lo eDraaund the Hk 
oi a loeal manilDe, ana we hope the pnaot one vui meat with Ike 
lunartarblSltmcrlia. The j^ of the MbceUiirD. u thu name 
iBtlaato. embraoei eouMerabl* lariely. Orlilnal IlieruT iiticlie. 
lueb a> fomi the Raple mntinU nf other nugaoiw, come flnt i then 
r^»_;_-< K-j... „i-«~_ ftMTffiTprindpal magiiiBa, 
fiill matecmliwl- 

pnlSMcdwariBi 
aiagFkultun] a 
I bra goodly amy 



ioSle I 



tr kept at Klnfaui 
elodliu original comnnnlcilloni. aodng 
gardanliig and boUDf, tmied hi iha uiM 
tunmaiT ot kuallptelllgancei Ibtwhala to 
ofadwrilamianla. 



It Tanka amoog 111 oontrfbubm to ihle depatimi 
dlnU«aUKdharIl«tittiBlBla in thie eouBtn, *l 



... ,, FaicHalduf 

Potb* may oat hare giTcn a saw Impania to Hie lUenn rinds nf 
that dty. and ban thu tadMaly btea the I 
hehvitanedi taBtlltiatlwtwtalD.thN — •«« 
I kt Badlng oaa ta the liat t« Hmbaia ena Ua afifl 
titat an aeooiiBl of the pamaal htaMcy^ the wi 

DvuUBg. Okly a Uw t t wflm* ha»* eetaj pi ad. ttt 

eiat, se auinu well of the net. The oninlBgi we can. •■■ 
■onxuhal tadlam tona, bei^ocCDpladdiMTwi&aattquariaa mat- 
ter, (^aloealtelnnti bat « iMpMKaad, thaiWTBIite hnproiai, 
-_..... .. ^„|^ ooDdodtiwtth itnll MrfecUy In kaapiBg 

Mr Of tha Mouodnl uatbNVTin lb* DiiTel--^wi- 



lhnn.anl,hitiaalt inhiipowar id lActtlMlr d«U>atanae, lea' 
■ham Id poiMli aad louMdialily afler kanu Ibat Ibe yoBiw n 
whombaiuppoaidbiiiitel, wia «« u, but on lb* pi^t oTbei 
BarriedtDiUaraluadaiighiarorhlXDwInlBe'ilOBlibiaiher. 1 
thlntaud/oBtthdupWiaaiewTitua i>ithnalttlle Tiiit. Th* r 
of the artlolea an in a lively tcId. aod neat ttylei the eitfacti i 

— ,1 _t ._. .... --iirtiupon them JudidDui : (henmcsc 

I on the w^-■- -- ^■ 
for Ihe ■ 




._, ., ._, , (bit laud- 

aoimttUBf."—IUiL KM Fib. 

ItU bttatlfiilly gMnp, ndraoatludidaiuty edited."— aib«gw 
•• It h mtlh* of wwidallnB Ck the indn 
played both ia III orlglna] and trlcrwd accln."- 



WEEKLY ttBGISTBR OF CRITfClSM AND BSLLES LETTRES. 



DRAMATIC LITEHATUaE. 
AfR SHERIDAN KNOWLBS hart to latimate 

to llir Pubk of EdbAmtfa, l^t ha h itoSt to ddtnr. Id Iht 
HopMH Rum. ■ CoBTH of Sli UmloK L«tBm IB Uw DRAMA. 
lUBHnudbjSHAKSPeARUNREADINaS.ndCrltlCslRnuriu 
unm FomiUrPlin nd Celebntcd Anm, MMknUilT MnfflD- 
DONS, JOHti KCUDLB, KEAN, Ull UACREADY. 
Tkckct, DHHfniiti Ih Oh CBbm, aiBiMBt ■ Lady M4 OMto. 
"-^» TickMl, £1, 



ruthcr putlndui will be |lnn In nitun Adn 



-1^ , ,._ 

THE SCOTTLSH SONGS; Collected and nii». 

-^ MndbrROBBRTCHAHBBBS. 

■■ A BoH ■dninH* coQactka. la a ehatr ud MB**til>M Ibrs, 
inUnpanod wlUi uniuliig nola and uudolB."— Bt/Ti Ufi In 



The SCOTTISH BALLADS, roval Iflmo, 6*. 

•■ Ad (dmlnlilT liitKtU yoIuih.'-— TbHi. 

The PICTURE of SCOTLAND; a New Edi- 
TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH^ 2 voU 9b. 



B; JAKES MATHCB., i 






TUa dar ii niUiibad, piiaa Ti. to SutKtlbcn (or Ihc whota Work, 

And St. to Nao-SBbacrlbai, 

Pa«t I. Of Da WEBSTER'S DICTIONARV 

EN6LI8H°LANGUAOE. 



Id •in inieai Bt^ur 



li of run monihi. 
It Youxn I and ma 



FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

I. PniartStat* of tbi N 



IIL Mi aad UaitlBai Tniali tn BnalL 
IV. Au« CapaDb Tba Htdic) Family. 
V. CtirialiaallTK>CU» 
VI. Prawb Norata. Pan! it Koeb- 
VIL LUa and Warka of Joielt - 
VIM. HUtorr DTOoortlaini. 
IX. TlH Ciwrt or ChaiHT. 







FASHIONABLE MUSIC. 
MR ROBERTSON has just received from Mr 

-'''' Powar, 34, strand. LuiKkin, an addlllauilniiiplTodli* bl- 
towlag iiopalar H\. 

Six SDop, comiiwd by Xn Robiit 

naa lKnii.vltli ibn, li. 



•nxdi and mnilc by Uh Uoooun- 



Rd leoaralrly :- 
llbafan?«ta 

RoH, ibiu ail tha 






liLnt, ti 

i, 1 Voiuia Oak, ta. 

ftom Ui« i«m» Work !— 

orld, n. I Pailitfof Light,!!. 

at « OLHa. wrtuan and compoaad 
BTTioiuaMDoaa.Eii|. 1& 
b I SoacaftbaOldaa tlm 

ilK^Gd. " •"■-" ■ — 

iliPi'-— -"■ — ■ "' 



Watchman, ta. 

Do. Bi a Olfa, 1 

Hviic SakxiD, IT, Princci StiMt, 



BOOKB PUBLISHED, 

AND SOLD BT 

ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

No. 26, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
Amd ta bt luJ, ptr Onkr, o/a^ BoeiitUer a iJte Unittd 

*■* Tba Tndaannaiwelftillrldlbniud.ifatttlieT wfllneriTBib* 

Mfalai altomBoa oa all Booka la tkli A<tf*Ttlann«Dl. 

In ■ naal pockM Toliuia. pika Si. Ma. 

(OoliaiM, Ay piTwiKiaB. (a Prtfiuar Dneoa.) 

A PRACTICAL FORMULARY of tlie PARI- 

^'^ SIAN HOSPITALS, axhiUtiDt tha PnacriiiUODa Hnplayad » 
Iha PhTaicJiM and SarstoBa af Ihoaa aaamabmanti t >iUi nmaika 
lUnaDaUragf ihattdoiaa, soda of BdHilBla<nUoB. *Bd anvDiiiiala 
apfUtllOMI^tHaaialWolleiaof aaahHoqdul. IhaTfiiiaiii It 



D, M.D.) CON- 
3Y,aad5liRGEnv, 
■caa, boaidi, plica (i. 



[t> pat". r« « «»- 
.g«Ci oo vhteh li pn- 



a.* Tba abora containa alio onnFlaU Indm 
Na£al baara, < TOh. 1 CiiByi. Pbtilaal and U1 






<£T3t 



COMPENDIUM of the LAWS of the CHURCH 

oT SCOTLAND. aoMaislH Panknana CoIkcUoa. compku In 
Four Booka i Tha rurmofPioDaia) Tha Booki of Dtadpl Id« i Acu 
at Paillamant nhUTa lo Iba ChURhi Euiaon rnun Pringii^ 
Hilll Via* of On CoanltulianafUM Ctaureh, lw.i Ji^publUhad^ia 
aamuiaEt ItawiehiiBaafSieii^aa, (ood !»•■ ^>« Ti- Cd. em 
eMh foanU i oa !■ Saoio Nambaaa, any t£ vUcb may may bt had 
•aparauly, priea la. awh. 
•■• ■' Tba plan li acallgni, lad tha lalaelliB JudldouL-'—D* 

""a LETTER to the REV. HUGH BLAIR, D-D. 

oa ite IHPROVEHINT of PSALHODV hi SCOTLAND, by 
.r^HBa BBATTii,U,D.kl* Pitfaiacr of Moral PhUcao^y and Lo- 
(lelB Abardcaa. ItaoilDIadftaBtharaiaadltisi UmiR.a)dalad 
ITTS.balBnerbdtoapubUibad. Foolacap flo, pMa Ona ShUllaf. 

'**''?hTMSSES of PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH- 

WORSHIP VlNDICATEDi In a Mur la tba (iBraTBry) Black, 
amllh, by a Pntbytat of IrriaDd. naw adiUm. r^rintad taibatlm 
QoiBBaaonlansR.B.) pubnibadln 1T<U. Bto. aeaiad. prica la. 

Boyle's <Hoii. robert) •niEATisE of 

SERAPHIC LOVE. SomaMoUTaa and iDCCHlmloltiaLiitaflr 

Ood.pubaaiaBydlataanaf - ' " 

with tha lafeiancai and quo 

DFlntad. nrlc^ In boanb, fL 

yHARYofLOVEjii 



d. ISmo, oaally 

n which Ib contained 

It of tba lamia I 

. - -klO^J^DwUdl U1 
•^< 1%' raimEig and »nyju«niXriitir WuiTarU^ ■PPwad \a 

~SCOTIA^DrvTVATa~CoTlection~of Tracto 

nlualruirt of lh« Hlit«y and AnUqoUlei of Scotland, Sio, atca 

daB-iI>liMrtaaon«ibnianla«*5R^mlT.<>ib^ 

am DBbOahtd tn BnglWi.-^ Waddd^ RonaHiaiNi bnaa-i Crittral 
I^ay oa (ba Aiaiant labaMaata of SanfliBd^-t. Taln^ Roman 
Aeeouat of BilIaM and Inland, In Anamr to IdbhI Kiaay.— i. 
CnaMiam-i Em? apsa tba tnttttlnn oa Haadar'i t:niaa bi 
Fyte—TlIcDSin talatinf to tba Rfatontlon of KlniJanKa I. of 
smlaad.— Load RnOmBTRalalbin of tha Daalb of Satld Hiacl, 
ibaaalyiapilntafttefBaBtnaadltlsanibUahad la 16S9.— & John- 
iton'a itliula of Saodaad daUm O* HlnotUia of Xta« Janwi VI., 
a^latil'by T>wB»i limialoa, 0. A Tiw Acaompt of iKc Bi- 
dimotPt)iMBllanPn(USaanfK.J*BMaVI..Kdli' ' "' 
TV vMc WaKralaf It BaaerrnAfcafmd CmiMf Nl 
BdMirfA, IM Marth, IHW. 



COOBBt of iKc Bao- 
[.. Ubbnrih, 119^ 



THB BMNBUROH LITBRAftY JOtTRNAL: OR, 



SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 

PUBLISHED PERIODICALLY BY HOON, BOYS. AND GRAVES, PRINT-SELLERS TO 

THE KING, fl. PALL MALL, LONDON. 

BATTVS EUROPEAN aTIB&— Pvt I. (contdnliig Oporto) of 
Select VrcWS of the PRINCIPAL cities of EUROPE; from original Paiotings by LIEITT^ 
. -" -, , . -_ ircook^i 

. Rotart WaiM, W 



I Hltrtte Cmsukm, not mtt ts LiMlnut-ColoiKl Buiy'i lOnnB Worki at 
^BiBH^ fiml^a Coal," "tWH^ Vim la Bofliuiil," and to 4JI Iliepilni4|ial 
EbcmtIiw >tU U ■ tHllMbi i, MlW llw UTTiXe dB or ■■ Tunn* Saat)»ni 
. Uht toM obaJsea (at tht InJU-pucr nMdei, » lupiily of ihitimcrlptton of 
th« hu hillMna Dmb bKtoi Ite put^ £.=* PiH, 10 wWiAilK rlfMluptato 



•t hu hillMna bfta bMn ihi 
, - imnplME wmk. aBd be i«U mi , . - - 

ijr liva Ti4tHl. or mpwUDf ^ilDh tb*T fid m 



CONEY'S ANCIENT CATHEDRALS, »c 



ENGRAVINGS of the nost auperb SPECIMENS of the CATHEDRALS, HOTELS DE VILLE, 

>WN-HALLS,iDdii()wtPuiLicBiTii.Diifi»a((Mritt. in Fuici, Hollahd, Gkhihv, ■nd Iialt. The Dnwiniiuid Xa^rm- 
' r, nHh T"t'pg diKriptlTe uul ll1iutnQi« Lcn«-pmi bj C. H. Tithax, Eiq. ud ochar lUc 



Puci 1. to tV. itRadT jiubUilHd. 
Ctienl—l. CattiMialn. Bwiiilt— J 
— «. Ctfhtdnl, Routn. w(U ftmit- _.. .._ 
8t Oiacr_H. The bim, InKKor, knUv wM— iS. M Aaawt 

ThliWoik lipriaM iDltiiT>l FiiHi>,«iidwmHiaikio!T' 



HMridaVHW.LounlM-ll. CloAiHill. Bru^i— It. CMhsdnl'Amlou-lI. Abbey orStfaeniii, 
at wM— IS. tit kamiH^t, Antnip— la. Cubcilnl. AbbciiUe. 



lu PtalH, to be paUUhed enrr Tua 



SiMrK(b«FUla,tSiAdiabjtOU^ PilaorPrintkH it 1 udPiooAaD India Ptptr, Cl. ULWh Number. 
III. 

LANDSEER'S QUADRUPEDS. 

DadleaM, by pmntHkin, to (ha ZMlMtHl garielT. 

CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES of ANIMALS; Drawn from the Life, and Engraved by Thomas 

Prk* nfilM RoTtl gaanoUWai Sl per Pitt. 

lupaUl Qmns. on lodU Paper Itkiltu. 

PaitL la IIL alicadT pabUriMd, eaabln :-.^I1ie ain»~BDn»>u— Thibet Do(— MHeui Uephui-Elk— Ibn— UMk Bull— Banfal 
Tlgcn-RhtBoaHn-BiahnilB Bua-aeUr-nd the CbXah. 

•«• Tmi Wmk will be poMUied In Aitt, the Fliet Day of mr altenuM MoDth. Gafh Part olll eantaln Dfht BugraTliiii, Fusi 
Mh large PlatB. anA die lendndCTntrHed VlfaMtftafamnviw SuUarii, dirifned by Mr LiHDam. 
TBe EaaraTiiin irill be aecoaipanled by fnlawuiit Deajriptloiie wd NotiiM of Ibe laiioiu anlnuli ponnnTedi and.Ihe vhole Work 

- "Thoean ■ ChanderteUeSlutdMtotADliuK' laUieUm eenaiaof Uu Itrmi and Biei are adsilnbla fbrtrnlhot deUncaUon an 
._ .. .... _. _ ... Minrtalile for foM. iptrll. *ad eflbet 1 thelWi udboruot Ute Anlmali are lude ouiwtthi 

' " ' ' "*" ~ itrlk.-iif ipecl' 



fedlxftiri _ , 

•kill I aadthelMniduetloaofan 

dH Rol.at PaM, uSiAen In the jioric^al OanleBk ~A brMaad'lKery uawrof Vteulnal a^^ a 

puuiOHiweanieiaMotliKldeiitla -'^ ■ ■—"■-•■-■ 

afgnphk DtuunHauof Zookify, a 






h Uie MblaM of Oe deivriptlOB Ittetroduad. The Wotk la lieaitionwty eot up, adiHaatrin 
» valuable 10 the ulunllK. aid maaat (Ul of beaaniBf ooputai. Tbe dadia of Ihe Work aint 
' ■laflmaa anJatmer of AnlmaW." .g ^ a l ar. 



IFA VERLEY NO VELS. 
A NEW SERIES of ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS to all Edittom of fto WA VERLEY HOVELS. 

Pan L oootdulog Ifl PUUs—Watulxt to Roi Rov. 
CONTENTS 



C. H. LeSbJR^. i 

WUbam KIdd. ( 

WlWwiUdd. { 

Abrm.Cag|ier,R.A. ) 

PtiBti, Hedlun OMaiv 
ProoA, Qaano 

" xlltbirSt! 






iC. RoUi 
(R.ani 



taoaStaalaM. 1 
n. Coqaar. R.A. I 



Bab Rdji. 



CO II 
1 



C. R. ^BUe. B.A. 
Abm. Cogpet, R-A. J 
PEICEa 

' DO Isdla Pipet bofim LMtni, Colon- 



I i. nVSmH' 
I ABb. Woren' 
) W. Raldoa. 



DAY AND MARTIN'S BLACKING. 
THIS inestimable Comporitfon, with half the 

unal labour. piDdiuH a DUU brlBluiMBIadb (UHy equal 
toUuMcheai Japan Varah' --—■ •' ■-"■ • - -■- 
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tHB BANNATYNfi CLUB. 

_ *- 

MgmoriaU of Qeorge Baimatyne, 1^45-^1608. Printed 
at fidinbui^fi, 1829. Printed for pHv^ distribution 
among the Aembers of the Club esGclusiTelf. 

- Ttts objectt of the institutioa whose title we have pla- 
ced at the head, of this article are, as expressed in the so> 
eood article of their laws, " the printing and publication 
•f WorlM iUttstratiTe of the History, Literature, and An- 
tlquities of Scotland.*' It wu founded in 1823, by Sir 
Walter Soott. The number of members, which is limited 
to one hundred, is already full, and the list consists of 
■mne of the aMwt disthagiiished names, both for rank and 
literature, in Scotland and England. On the last vacancy 
that occurred, the honour of admission was sought with 
an earnestness only to be equalled by tlie anxiety with 
which our aristooracy move heaven and earth to obtain 
an enirig into the Caledonian Hunt The Bannatyne 
dub is, indeed, a sort of Secret Society, which holds forth 
peculiar attractions — an assemblage of the noble and learned 
of the land, atiiltaCed for the avowed purpose df further- 
ing the great object of publishing in private — if the phrase 
he not an Iricism. We thinlc our readers will feel inte- 
rested in any information we can give them concerning 
this new sect, associated for a purpose rarely entertained 
at any period of the world*s history, but most rarely in 
^or own, — ^that of hiding their light under a bushel. 

The Bantuttyne Club, (bunded and constituted as already 
faentioned, derives its name from a worthy and pains-ta- 
king collector of old manuscript poems, ''of whom more 
anon.** The fund requisite for defraying the expense of 
trorks printed und^ the authority of the Club, is obtain- 
ed by an annual contribttfioa of five guineas from each 
inember. The works to be published are determined on 
l>y a Committee, consisting of the office-bearers, and six 
members, two of whom go out annually by rotation. The 
Committee also regulates the number of copies to l>e print- 
ad. Of these each member receives one copy, free of all 
charge, and the remainder are disposed of as donations to 
haoh libraries and private individuals as are approved of 
by the Committee. It Is further provided, that when 
works of such importance or magnitude are printed, as to 
render it expedient to extend their circulation beyond the 
X^ub, it shaJl be in the discretion of the Committee to dl- 
vsct an extm impression to he thrown off, for sale, on a 
paper differing in size and quality from the members' co- 
llies. It is also enacted, that if any member of the Club 
tliall undertake to have printed, at his own expense, par- 
tlealar works or tracts, relative to Scottish affairs, the 
^nter shall be fambhed with the necessary supply of 
paper, made for the publications of the Chib ; it being un- 
derstood that each member shall receive one copy of every 
work or tract to printed. Lastly, thera is a library at- 
tached to the Club, for which there is retained a copy of 
aivery work printed for the Club, whether out of the ge> 
JMral fund, or at the expense of individual members. 

From this pretty full abstfact of the regulations <^ the 
,Clab^ the reader ^Ul easily perceive that it has had its 



rise in that mixed spirit of jest and earnest, which Is the 
source of half the pleasures of cultivated minds. It fa 
peculiarly the characteristic of Britons to transact grave 
affairs In a Jesting manner, and to deliberate with a grave 
brow over trifles. On the Held of battle a Jest Is quickly 
felt, and eagerly responded to, by our soldiery; in St Ste-' 
phena, theliouse rings again at some sorry pun, even when 
conflicting Actions are lowering on each other in the ut- 
most heat of angry excitement. While, on the other 
hand, the fashions of dress, the affairs of the table, the re^ 
gulations of our festive meetings, are canvassed with the 
gravity of Roman Censors. To us there is something 
excessively piquant in the idea of setting about our amuse- 
ments with all the " pomp, pride, and circumstance,** of 
the most serious affairs of life ; and we are delighted when 
we see so grave a man as Sir Walter Soott, or, graver still, 
Mr Thonuu Thomson, anxiously canvassing which haa 
the better claim to priority of publication, " Robene and 
Makyne,** or " The Buke of the Howlat,** or « The PWloe 
of Honour.*' 

Let us not, however, deny for a moment that an es- 
sential benefit is deducible from this species of intellectual 
recreation. There are an immense number of books, 
which, though interesting In the eye of the professed an-^ 
tiquary, simply because they are old, are valuable in the 
estimation of the philosophical enquirer, because of the 
strong light they reflect upon the character of the age In 
which they were composed. Many of these works are 
too alien from our age*s tastes and habits of thought, to 
make it worth while to re-publlsh them, even were there the 
most distant prospect that the speculation could be other- 
wise than ruinous to the undertaker. The public at large 
would not so much as look at them. At the same time, 
the importance of these works to the historical student; 
the fact that many of them exist only in manuscript, or 
that only one or two solitary printed copies have survived 
the wreck of time, makes us naturally anxious that some 
better guarantee should be obtained for their preservation. 
The peculiar taste of the Bannatyne Club, and the metiiod 
it has taken for the acquisition of such rarities, appear ad* 
mirably calculated to ensure this object. It Is, therefore, 
with no ordinary interest that we look upon theproceed^ 
ings of an association, which, in affording an elegant 
amusement for its members* hours of relaxation, condit- 
oes also to the public benefit. 

Nor let it be supposed that, when we speak of the transt> 
actions of the Bannatyne Club, as affording a relaxation 
to its members, we mean to represent them as the meito 
trifling of men of literary habits. Their catalogue of pub- 
lications contains many valuable fragments of Scottish 
History. Take, for example, their publications connected 
with the second half of the sixteenth century. There is, 
in the first place, a ** Discours particulier d'Esoosse^ ectfH 
par Jacquee Makgil et Jean Bdlenden, 1550.** Thik 
work contains an interesting account of the dvH and Ju- 
dicial institutions of Scotland at that period, drawn up for 
the use of Queen Mary, and her husband the Daupblri. 
Then there b Mr PitGaim*s Criminal Trials, a work puh- 
lislied under the auspices of the Club, whkh we have al- 
ready noticed with i^iprobatiou more than once. Next 
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e^mei '< The Historie and Life of King James the Sext, 
Irom 1566 to 1596 ;** and cloee upon that, ** Men^oim of 
Sir iamei MdvUle of Halhil, writtjBii by himself;** *< Lee 
AfTaiTet du Conte de Boduel : Tan 1568 ;** and '< Papers 
relative to the marriage of King James the Sixth of Soot- 
land, with the Prinoesa Anna of Denmarlc, A. D. 1589; 
and the form and manner of her Majesty's Coronation 
at Holyroodhouse, A. D. 1590." These are documents 
rehiting to the history of the nation, and those who wield- 
ed Its destinies; and in addition to these, <* The Diary of 
Mr James Melville (minister of Kihrenny), 1556-1601,** 
shows us the condition and principles of those who moved 
in the private ranks of life ; while another work, ** Des- 
orittione del Regno di Scotia, di Petruccio Ubaldini, 
(1588,)** lets us into the secret of the impression made up- 
on a foreigner hy our ancestors* mode of life. We see, 
moreover, that the Club has in the press, ^ Memoirs of 
the Affairs of Scothmd, from 1577 to 1603 ; by David 
Moysie.** Be it remembered, too, that these interesting 
and instructive documents, have been all of them effec- 
tively secured from perishing, and several of them brought 
into public circulation by what vtm nothing more than 



in the short space of three years. And this, moreover, is 
bdt a small portion of their labours. They have already 
printed thirty-eight separate works, and seven aMMe are 
now in the press. We are not aware that the Roxburgh 
Club, which was the first institution of Ckelrfnd in Great 
Britain, (vide Dibdin's Bibliograph.^ Decameron,} and 
whose olject was to give reprints ef rare tracts, and li- 
terary nuga, has yet printed any valuable book. 

It Is time that we now torn to the ** Memorials of 
George Bannatyne** himsHf, a work which must be to 
the members of the Osboneof the most interesting they 
luive yet published* Old George, a beatified collector of 
black-letter and ancient MSS., is the patron saint of the 
Club, and, that all honour might be done him, his Life 
has been written by Sir Walter Scott himself, the founder 
and Grand Master of the Order of St Bannatyne. The 
book is composed in that grave sportive style, which we 
haive ventured to set down as the characteristic of ail the 
ttansactions of the Club ; and shows old George to have 
been well worthy of the honour which his antiquarian 
sneoesHors have done him. 

George Bannatyne, who is ascertained to have been 
somehow or other connected with the ancient family of Ben- 
nauchtyne of Ounys, in the Isle of Bute, was the seventh 
child of his parents, and was bom on the 22d day of Fe- 
bruary, 1545. He does not seem to have entered upon 
active business before his twenty-seventh year. Sir Wal- 
ier is shrewdly inclined to suspect that his hero acquired 
a fortune by usurious practices, and labours hard to prove, 
that, in the circumstances of the times, this infers nothing 
i^inst his character. But surely this was a work of 
supererogation, for is it not established by a thousand le- 
gends, that every saint worth a farthing must have been 
a rogue at one period of his life ? Be this as it may, 
.George Bannatyne died sometime between August, 1606, 
and December, 1608. Money-broker as he was, how- 
ever, there were yet some softer points in old George's 
chancter. In illustration of this, we find the following 
passage in Sir Walter's narrative : 

** That which we love we usually strive to imitate ; a6d 
we are not surprised to find that George Bannatyne, the 
preserver of so numv valuable poems, was himself acquaint- 
ed vrith the art of poetrv. Amid the various examples 
which he has compiled of the talents of others, he has obliged 
the reader with two poems of his own. They are balliuls, 
' tuned to his mistress's eyebrow ;* but even we, his child- 
len, cannot claim for them a high rank amonfst the pro. 
duc^ons of the Scottish muse, for the power of loving and 
admiring, with discrimination, the poetry of others, is very 
lar from Implying the higher (koaliim uenessary to produce 
it. The reader will, however, find these two specimens of 
oar lather George's amatory poetry in the Appendix ; and 
■aay profaaUv b^of opinion, tnat our Patron showed himself 
■Mrcitul in tot sparing and moderate example which they | 



afford of his poetical powers. The verses are a string of 
extravagant conceits, setting forth his ]ady*ii beauties and 
his own dc^oair f b a tdtae of frigid extravannce, whi^ l^ust 
have astonished Isobel Mawchsn, (bis wife,) if to her ih^ 
are addressed. We are somewhat startled to hear tlMt the 
]ady*s locks altogether resembled a bush burning in red 
flames, but without smoke ; and scarcely less so» at finding 
our Patriarch demanding for himself, as dead, an instant 
and hasty funeral, * because Actieon had been slain by his 
own fell dogs ;* since the position that (yeorge Bannatyne 
should forthwith be buried, because Actieon was dead, 
to approach to what the learned Partridge called a 

auiiur, Actfeon, we sap|pose, brought Adoale it.. 

Patron's hca4, for we find him next remonstvadag with tlie 
boar for not slaying him, and calling as Is i ai ly for death aa 
he had done for biurial in the preoednig sbmza : 

' O, thundering Boar, in thv aMSt awful rage. 
Why wilt thou not me With thy tuskis rive?' 

But our Members vrill fi^Mblj themsdves apprdiend ao 
invasion of the thmkhriag boar, if we prooeea any fiuther 
in this sutjed^** 

Bannatyne'a^claim to our respect, and the worship of 

his soos^ dees net, however* rest upon his own produc- 

tioM^ Imt upon his manuscript collection of Scottish poetry 

the onployment of the leisure hours of a few gentlemen, | — ^ work, to which we owe the preservation of much va- 



luable matter that must otherwise have perished. It con* 
tains upwards of eight hundred ftdlo pages, neatly and 
ciosely written, and is said to have occupied the tran- 
scribe only three months ; *' an assertion^** Sir Walter 
justly observes, ** which we sliould have scrupled to re- 
ceive upon any otlier authority than his own." A com- 
plete index of its contents is appended to the Narrative^ 
and portions of them continue to be printed at intervala 
by the Qub. Sir Walter Scott thus speaks concerning it : 

** The labour of compiling so rich a collection was under^ 
taken by the author during the time of pestilenoe in tlie 
year 1568, wlien the dread of infection compelled men to> 
forsake their usual employments, which could not be con- 
ducted without admitting the ordinary promiscuous inter- 
course between man and nis fellow-men. In this dreadful 
period, when hundreds, finding themselves surrounded by 
danger and death, renounced all care for their safety, and 
all thoughts save apprehensions of infection, Geoige Ban- 
natyne had the courageous energy to form and execute the 
plan of saving the literature of a whole nation ; and, undis- 
turbed by the universal mourning for the dead, and general 
fears of the living, to devote himself to recording the tri- 
umphs of human genius ;— thus, amid the wreck of all tliat 
was mortal, employing himself In preserving the lays by 
which immortality is at once given to others, and obuined 
for the writer himself. His taslc, he Informs us, had its diffi- 
culties; for he complains that he had, even In his time, tor 
contend with the disadvantage of copies, old, maimed, and 
mutilated, and which, long befinre our day, must, but for 
this faithftd transcriber, have perished entirely. The very 
labour of procuring the originab of the works which he 
transcribea must have been attended with much trouble and 
some risk, St a time when all the usual intercourse of life 
was suspended ; and when we can conceive that even so 
simple a circumstance as the borrowing or lending a book of 
ballads was accompanied with some doubt and apprehension, 
and that probably the suspected volume was sulgected to 
fumigation, and the precautions practised in quarantine. 
As, Uierefore, from the contents of the work In general, we 
may conclude our Patron to have been both a good judge and 
an energetic admirer of literature, we will not, perhaps, be 
too fiinclful in deeming him a man of calm courage and un*- 
daunted perseverance, since he could achie^flKo heavy a h^ 
hour at so Inauspicious a period.** 

We trust that these extracts are sufficient to give some 
idea of the character of George Bannatyne, and to show 
his peculiar claims to reverence at the hands of the mem- 
bers of an Institution which we regard as one of the most 
valuable gems in tlie literary coronal of Edinburgh. 



Dialogues on Natural and Revealed Rdigion ; with a Pre* 
Uminary Enquiry j an Appendix containing Supple-- 
mental Discourses ; and Notes and Iliustratkms, By 
the Rev. Robert Morebead, D.D. F. A.S.E., &c 4sc 
Edinburgh. OUver and Boyd. 1830. 
This it In many respects ene of the most iBterestlng 
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txtoka that has fallen under our notice, since tbe com- 
metictment of our critical career. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the Dialogues on Natural Religion, writ- 
ten by the acute, but cold-hearted Hume ; the effect of 
which was to excite in the mind of his readers the most 
piiitliil doobta In regard to the moral attributes, and 
hence, In regard to the eristiee, of tha DitriiM MIimL 
Dr Morehead has resumed the subject, with tbe more 
pious Tiew of reducing the religion of nature to the prin- 
ciples of revelation, and of establishing the important 
fact, that all true philosophy must be founded on tbe be- 
lief and confidence which result from an enlightened 
theism. With this intention, he has replaced on tbe stage 
the dramatis persorue of his predecessor ; and we are ac- 
cordingly once more delighted with the ingenuity of Philo, 
no longer a reckless sceptic ; with the calm philosophical 
temper of Cleanthes ; and with tbe conclusive reasoning 
of Psmphilus, wbose knowledge and reflection have been 
much improved by a long residence in foreign countries. 
The subjects upon which Dr Morehead has employed 
the heroes of his Dialogues are sufficiently profound ; re- 
bUing to the very elements and basis of human know- 
ledge ; to the origin of all belief as it respects this world 
And the next ; and to the ultimate authority for those 
perceptions and reasonings upon which mankind have 
agreed to rest all the practical maxims of life. In the 
discussions which ensue, we frequently meet with the 
eloquence of Hume, combined with his ingenuity ; while 
we ei^oy throughout the purer satisfaction which arises 
from the exposure of sophistry, and from the develope- 
nMDt of the most important truths. We think the au- 
tbor is particularly chappy in the application of a princi- 
•ple which l^s been too much overlooked by mere aspiring 
philosophers; namely, the conviction under which all 
meu be^in to examine the material world, that it is a 
My$Um bearing the marks of detign, and consequently the 
work of an intelligent Being who continues to superin- 
tend Its movements. On this ground, he explains most 
satisfkctorily the confidence which tbe human being feels in 
reference to tbe constitution of nature, and the unbroken 
regularity of its procedure. There is not, he justly main- 
tains, a nation so savage, as not to form a conception of 
the world as being one tMng^ and constructed upon one 
great and Infinite scheme ; nor even a child that has made 
mny observations upon the scene of nature, who has not got 
the habit of tying together in his mind tlie scattered ap- 
pearances of the universe, and of contemplating them as 
one connected whole. The principles then, which con- 
duct to tlie most perflBct conclusions of religion, are not 
recondite truths which it requires meditation and study to 
discover, but are such that it is impossible for a rational 
being to miss them. 

,' The same sound views enable Dr Morehead to throw 
much valuable light upon what are called the fundamen- 
tal laws of human belief. It has been usual among phi- 
loaopbers to ascribe such impressions to instinct, to cus- 
tom, or to an experience of which the oonmienoement 
cahnot be traced in the history of the human mind. But 
Dr Morehead, with much less pretension of research, ac- 
counts for tbe trust or belief in question, by a reference 
to that perception of design in tbe works of creation which 
every sane mind necessarily forms : *' If the term in- 
stinct,** says he, ** is to be applied to this belief, I may 
not much object to the expression, if it is admitted to be 
an instinct of reason, but I see no necessity for having re- 
course to the term instinct at all : it is simpler to suppose 
that the conception of a plan or design In nature. Is fol- 
lowed by an instantaneous belief that the plan will con- 
tinue.** 

The object of this instructive and captivating work is 
well explained by the author in his dedication to Mr Jef- 
frey, his distinguished friend and relative : 

** The sniject matter of it Is, In one word, Rkugioh— that 
Inspiring theme, which, in happier times, was at the foun- 
dation of all that was elevated and piu?, not only In morals. 



but in tbe efforts of genius, and which, if it has seemed for 
a season, indeed, to be under a heavy eclipse, in again hap- 
pily breaking forth into its genuine station, although it may 
still be traveling through douds. To throw all the light 
that can be collected on this highest of all enquiries, and to 
point out its bearinp on every other branch of knowledce, 
and on all human unprovement,— 4s surely an honourable 
attempt, at least, and olds fair to be usefiil ; nor are vou to 
soppooa that it is one entirely forestalled, or on which new 
observations may not everv day be produced. Here, in 
truth, is the fountain of aU meditation. It is only when 
we look with the eve of Religion upon Nature or upon 
Man, that we find them prolific of truly ennobling codcs|^ 
tions ; when we permit ourselves to be fettered under mo- 
terial chains, we are then within limits which are for ever 
baflUng and depressing us, and throwing a chill upon our 
most vigorous exertions. 

** There is not, either, any great difficulty in this enquU 

3 ft nor does it presuppose any high gifts or endowmentSp 
though none can be exercised well, if deprived of its in- 
fluence. It presupposes only simplicity of thought and 
great good fiiith^^a mind that opens to the imprewions of 
truth, when they rise before it, and that uses no ingenuity 
to stifle them. This is all which is required ; and, even In 
faUen man, this mav, in a certain degree, be found, altbouirh» 
no doubt, the consciousness of the illusions which are, in hia 

E resent state, so constautlv perverting him, ought to make 
im ding eagerlv to that high source of light and purifica- 
tion by which alone his spirit may be rertored to a perv»f 
ding sense of the Divine presence. 

** Simple, however, and sublime as this glorious theme 
must be confessed to be, are you not aware, my friend, that 
there is none less steadily present to the soul of man ?— an'd 
do you not think that, in whatever way tbe sentiments of 
religion can be rendered profitable and lovdy, it Is certainly 
not the part of her friends timidly to resign themsdves to 
the current of the world, and, In the weak apprehendon of 
seeming obtrudve or austere, to suffer opportunities to pase 
which might awaken the cardess to reflection, or might 
moderate the pasdons of worldly minds? 

** There are views of Christianity, too, which mlgbt be 
inculitated without offence to any one. Its happy influence 
on society, tbe beautiful dmplicitv of iu origin, the pure 
character of its author and of its first preachers, are topice 
which might be rendered very ddightful and interesting, 
even in the sodal hour ; at least I can concdve this, and I 
have sometimes rwretted that there is no such character, 
now and then, in the world, as a Christian Soc rate s a man 
who, with a full persuadou of rdigion in his own mind, 
should lav himsdi out to make it agreeable in society, by 
showing its connexion with < every virtue and every praise.' 
There is surdy a method of softening prdudioes, removing 
misappreheiidons, evoi a playful and good-humoured irony» 
which might be brought to pky upcm this fine subject, in 
tbe Socratic method, amidst the familiarity of conversation ; 
and, till something of this kind be done, I doubt whether 
rdigion will ever make a suitable progress among the freer 
order of spirits. At present, It comes before men under the 
dogmatical form of doctrine, because th^ sddom bear of it 
but from the pulpit ; and, of course, it becomes a part of 
good breeding to keep it in the background in conversation, 
because people do not like to be reminded of thdr catechisni. 
In the meantime, how many are there, of ggod and virtu- 
ous men too, at least as man ma^ be judged of by man, who 
are really dmost unprovided with any ideas or sentiments 
of a rdiglous nature, and who go through life amidst, per. 
baps, much external decency, and not without many good 
qualities and feelings, with yet scarcely a thought beyond 
the pursuits or enjoyments of the passing hour; and Is no- 
thing to be done for these men ? are they to be left unen- 
lightened on that noblest of all subjects, which, in many 
cases, too, may be preduded from entering thdr minds by 
some dight pr^udice of no very difficult removal?'* 

The reader will find in the Didogues, much learned 
dlscusdon on the Being of God ; on the existence of the 
Material World ; on the Relation of Cause and Effect ; 
on the Principles of Morality ; and on the source and au- 
thority of Natural Rdigion, as distinguished fVom the 
doctrines of revelation. Such colloquies admit not of 
abridgement or extract. On the contrary, they must be 
read with the utmost care, as the chain of reasoning Is 
so dosely and ingeniously constructed, that no link can be 
left out without destroying the connexion between the 
premiaee and the condudon. — The nllith tod tenth Dla- 
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lo^es which tarn od the history and spirit of the 
Christian religion, are interesting in a very high degree ; 
in proof of which we heg attention to the following fine 



« r will own to yon, then, that my faith in the divine 
mrigin of the gospel is never so strong as when I happen to 
look at a map of the woiid* and recollect very casually the 
history of the human raee, I put my finger upon the small 
district of Jud^ ; I. recollect that eighteen hundred yean 
•go, In that little region, there inhabited a riagu)ar« retired, 
morose sort of a people if you will, hut stiU • nation which, 
hy some means or otmtV'Were dot idolaters. I cast my eye 
round upon every other corner of the earth ; I see super- 
stitions of the most hateful and degrading Idnd darkening 
•11 the prospects of man, and corrupting nis moral nature 
in its source ; I see some of these nations far advanced in 
many aooomplidiments of understanding, and many virtues 
of character, yet unable to shake off the tremendous load of 
error by which thev were pressed down, and im^bir ac- 
cordingly, and capricious, both in the management of their 
reason, and in the direction of their affections. I see this 
little spot of Palestine, despised and scorned by those proud 
iiations who oould not for a moment haveconiectured that 
any thine which it could offer them, would have had the 
slightest infiuence on their condition. I now see, in that 
4eq»ised country, a teacher arise from the lower orders of 
the people, who was himself no less disregarded by his 
countrymen, than his country was eontemnM by the rest 
of the world. No matter ; his' Instructions made their way, 
•nd though he himself perished in the cause, vet his fol- 
lowers, men, ioo, of no remarkable powers of mind, carried 
his doctrines into other nations ; and in no long period 
all the splendid apparatus of superstition fell before them. 
What do I see now? The little pin-point of Jndea swell- 
ing out to embrace one half-of the globe— by what means? 
not by fbroe of arms, but by the progress of dpinion. AH 
the nations of Europe, one after the other, Greek, Ro- 
man, Barbarian, glory in the name of this humble Gali- 
lean,— armies greater than those which Xerxes led to the 
"sulijugation of Greece, swarming into Asia only to get 
iKMsession of his sepulchre^-* new world added to his do- 
minion ; and at this hour, the east and the west, the north 
l^d the south, throwing down their treasures before his 
manger! How is all this?— are the whole human race 
^one mad?— or is it only a few philosophers, who will not 
see wilK the eyes of other men, to whom that epithet is 
tnori justly due? At least, Cleanthcs, (for if I gain this, I 
j|ain almost all that I am concerned about.) is there not 
ibmething In this representation to make the philosophers 
Iw a little modest in their criticisms, and to exercise a little 
4>f that suspense of judgment which they are so much given 
•in other cases to. recommend? Is It fit that they should 
treat with contempt those whose minds are swajed with 
this remarkable and unprecedented view of things, sup- 
posing Christianity had no other proof in its support ? If 
the opinions of Sqcratea had made so great a progress, and 
had so lasting an effoct, would not you have been ready to 
contend that tHerf was some kind of Divinity about So- 
crates? 

• " In vain will you tdline that the history of the Maho- 
metan religion Is equally wonderful ! Mahomet was a oon- 
mieror, and in that particular Is not more remarkable than 
Alexander. The means by which his influence was ex- 
tended were, therefore, sufficiently obvious. The influence 
of his religion itself I cannot but impute, chiefly, to the 
previous infiuence of Cliristianity. The great blow had 
wen already struck against idolatry and superstition,— men 
vrere prepared to believe that there might be a teacher from 
heaven,— and it was not, therefore, a great stretch of belief, 
to suppose there might be a second as well as a first, —or to 
suppose him the minister of God, who came with the venge- 
ance of an invincible arm. The marvel In Christianity is, 
that it went on step by step without much effort of human 
ability, and without any previous attempt of the same kind. 
Jtf OSes gave a religion to a single nation. What a new idea 
to give a religion to the whole world ! How unaccountable 
that thb plan should have been carried Into effect, without 
almost any thing belnr done for it except declaring that it 
should be done ! God said, < Let there be light, and there 
was light.* The author of Christianity said, * Let my re- 
ligion be spread over the world, and it was spread.'"*— 
P. 24«.6. 

Besides the Preliminary Enquiry and the Dialogues on 
Natural and Revealed lleUgion, there is an Appendix df 



1 
two hundred pages, containing ten excellent Sermons, 

illustrative of tlie subjects handled In the former part o( 
the volume. These discourses were well worthy of § 
separate publication, and hence we regret to see them oc- 
cupying a place comparatively so subordinate and second- 
ary. That, however, is a consideration which does not 
properly belong to the critity whose strictures do not ex» 
tend to the sacred mysteries which regulate the inter* 
oourte Wtween author and bookseller. We, therefore, 
conclude our remarks, by reminding the reader that, in 
perusing these Dialogues, he must notascribe to the writer^ 
as his own sentiments, the opinions and reasoning which 
he puts into the mouth of his sceptical collocutors. Both. 
Philo and Cleanthes, though moderate men upon th^ 
whole, support certain doctrines, and advance varioua 
hypotheses which Dr Morehead must not be supposed to 
countenance for a single moment. In foct, he mention^ 
these only for the purpose of confuting them, and of re* 
commending in their place the adoption of a sounder 
faith, built upon the foundation of Christian principles ^ 
and yet, such is the stupidity of some folk, and the ma« 
lignity of others, that we should not be greatly surprised 
to see our valued correspondent held up as a scomer mora 
bitter than Voltaire, and as an unbeliever more insidious 
than Hume. Let such readers have recourse to the 
Minute Philosophy of the celebrated Bishop Berkeley, a 
publication universally regarded as one of the ablest de-r 
fences of Christianity, and they will see at once a mod e 
and a warrant for the eloquent work which we now ra* 
commend to their attention. 



Legendary BaOade, hy Thonua Moore, JSfq,, arranged 
with Symphonies md AccompatdmenUy by Henry R* 
3iihop, London. J. Power. Pp. 81. 

Wx have been finvoured with one of the earliest copies 
of this el^ant work which has yet reached Scotland. It 
contains twelve new songs by the best song-writer this 
country has ever produced. The airs, all of which art 
good, and some extremely beautiful, are selected from v^ 
rious sources, with the exception of one by Bishop, and 
another by Mrs Robert Arkwright. The volume is far* 
ther enriched by a set of very spirited drawings in illus- 
tration of the ballads. The work has reached us too late 
in the week to. permit of our entering into a very minute 
account of its contents ; but we have much pleasure in 
extracting several of the songs, which, like every thing 
that comes from Moore*s pen, must be highly interesting 
to our readers. We begin with the following bcautifiU 
ballad, entitled, 

CUPIO AND rSTCHB. 

** They told htf, that he to whose sweet voice she Usten*d, 
Through night*s fleeting hoursi was a spirit unUcst ; 

Unholy the eyes that beside her had glisteu'd, j 

And evil the lips she in darkness Iwd prest. 

" ' When next In thy chamber the bridegroom recllneth, 
Bring near him thy lamp when In slumber he lies. 

And there, as the light o*a: his dark features shineth, 
Thoa*lt see what a demon hath won all thy sighs.* 

" Too fond to believe them, yet doubting, yet fearing. 
When calm lay the sleeper, she stole with her light ; 

And saw— such a vision I no image appearing 
To bards in their day-dreams was ever so bright. 

« A youth but just passing from childhood's sweet raomlngi 
Whose innocent bloom had not yet fied away ; 

While gleams from beneath his shut eyelids gave wamioK 
Of summer noon lightnings that under them lay. 

'* His brow had a grace more than mortal around it. 
While, glossy as gold from a fairy land mine. 

His sunny hair hung, and tlie fiowers that crown *d It 
Seem*d fresh from the breese of some garden divine. . 

Entranced stood the bride, on that miracle ^ing— > 
' What lale #as but love^ is hiobitry now ; 
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%ut« ab — ^In her tremor that fatal lamp raising— 
A sparkle Aew from it, aud droppM on his brow. 

'< AU*8 lott— with a start from bis rosy slero waking » 
The spirit flasb*d oVr her bis glances of fire ; 

Then slow from the clasp of her snowy arms breaking. 
Thus said, in a voice more of sorrow than ire : 

** < Parpwell — whut a dream thy suspicion hath broken ! 

Thus ever Mffection*s fond vision b croKt ; 
Dixsulved are her spelb when a doubt is but spoken, 

And love, onoe distrusted, forever Is loat !* ** 

More playful, but not less delightful, is 

THE MAGIC Miaaoa« 
*< * Come, if thy magic glass have power 

To call up forms we sigh to see; 
Show me my love in that rosy bower. 

Where last she pledged her truth to me.* 

** The wizard sbow*d his lady bright. 

Where lone and pale in her bower she lay ; 

* True-hearted maid,* said the happy knight, 

* Sh«*s thinking of one who is &r away.' 

** But lo ! a page, with looks of joy, 
Brings tidings to the lady's ear ; 

* Tis* said the knight, < the same bright boy 

Who used to guide me to my dear.' 

** The lady now, from her favourite tree. 
Hath, smiling, pluck*d a rosy flower ; 

' Such,' he exeiaimed, < was the gift that she 
Each morning sent me from that bower !' 

** She gives her page that blooming rose, 
Witli looks that say, ' Like lightning flv !* 

* Thus,* thought the knight, *she soothes ner woes, 

By fimcying still her true love nigh !' 

** But the page returns, and— «h ! what a tight 

For trusty lover's eyes to see !— 
Leads to that bower another knight. 

As gay, and, alas ! as loved as he ! 

*' * Such,' quoth the youth, * is woman's love !' 
Then darting forth with furious bound, 

J>a8hVl at the warrior his iron glove. 
And strew'd it all in fragments roand. 

MOaAL. 

** Such ill would never have come to pA«, 

Had he neVr sought that &tal view ; 
The wizard still would have kept his glass, 

And the knight still thought his lady true.** 

There is something particularly chlvalric and wild in 
the following ballad : 

THE HIOH-BOEK LADTE. 

' ** In vain all the knights of the Under wal<l woo'd her. 
Though brightest of maidens, the proudest was she ; 
Brave chieftains they sought, and young mlnstreb they 
sued her. 
But none was found worthy <^f the high-bom Ladye. 

, ** ' WhonBoerer I wed,' said this msid so eatoslling, 
< That knight must the conqueror of conquerors, be; 
Hf> must place me in halls fit for monarclis to dwell in. 
None cue shall be bridegroom of the high-torn Ladye!* 

** Thus spoke the proud damad, with scorn looking round 
her. 

On knights and on noUos of hlghert degree ; 
Who humbly and hopclawly hth as thev found her, 

And sigh'd, at a distance, for the high-bom Ladye. 

** At length came a knight, from a far land to woo her. 
With plumes on his helm, tike the foam of the sea ; 

His vizor was down — but with voice that thrili'd through 
her. 
He whispered his greeting to the high-born Ladye. 

** < Proud maiden ! I come with high spousals to grace thee. 
In me the great conqueror of conquerors see ; 
' Bnthroned in a hall fit for monarchs I'll place thee, 
* And'mine thdu'rt for ever, thou high-born Ladye !' 



** The maiden she smiled, and in jewels array'd her,—- 

Of thrones and tiaras already dreamt she; 
And proud was the step, as her bridegroom oonvejr'd her 

In pomp to hb hom^ of that high-born Ladye. 

« < But whither,* she startling exclaims, * have you led mc? 

Here's nought but a tomb and a dark cypress tree : 
Is this the bright palace in which thou wouldst wed me?* 

With scorn in her glances, said the high-bom Ladye. 

** < 'Tis the home,* he replied, < of earth's loftiest creature^;' 
Then lifted his helm fi>r the fiiir one to see; 

But she sunk on the ground— 'twas a skeleton's features, 
Aud Death was the Bridegroom of the high-bom Ladyn!" 

The last song in the volume is perhaps, upon the whole, 
our favourite of all. There b a melancholy tenderness 
in it, reminding us of its gifted author's happiest efforts : 

THE STEANGEE. 

*^ Come, list while I tell of the heart- wounded stranger. 
Who sleeps her last slumber in this haunted ground. 

Where often at midnight the lonely woodp>Tanger 
Hears soft fiUry music re-echo aroundl 

« None e'er knew the home of that hf^ut-strlcken My, . 

Her laiigui^^e, though sweet, none could e'er understand ; 
But her features so sunn'd, and her eye-lash so shady. 

Bespoke her a child of some far Eastern land. 
* 
<< *Twas one summer night, when the village by sleeping, 

A soft strain of melody came o'er our ears ; 
So sweet, but so mournful, half-song and hal^ weeping; 

Like music that sorrow had steep d in her tears. 

** We thought 'twas an anthem some angel had sung 
But soon as the day-beams had gush'd from on h^li^ 

With wonder we saw this bright stranger among us. 
All lovely and lone as if stray'd from the sky. 

<' Nor long did her life for thb sphere seem Intended, 
For pab was her cheek with that spiriulike hue. 

Which, comes when the day of this world b nigh ended, 
And light from another already shines through. 

** Then her eyes when she sung,— oh ! but onoe to have seen 
them. 
Left thoughts in the soul that can never depart ; 
While her uiolcs, and her voices made a language be tw ee u 
them. 
That spolce more than hollert words to the heart. 

« But she paas'd like a day-dream— no skill could restore 

Whate'er wa^ her sorrow, its ruin was fiist ; 
She died with the same spell of mystery o'er her,— 
That song of past dajrs on her Upa to the last. 

** Nor even In the grave is her sad heart reposing,^ 
Still hovers her snirit of grief round her tomb ; 

For oft when the shadows of midnight are closing. 
The same strain of music b heard tlurough the gloom."* 

We feel confident that this delightful volume will, ere 
long, be found in every drawing-room where the combined 
charms of music and poetry are duly appreciated. 



TTie Marmen of the Day, In 3 vols. 8vo. London, 
Henry Colbura and Richard Bentley. 1830. 

This is a work by an author of considerable pow^, 
but stained with all the worst affectations of the class to 
which it belongs. It is scarcely worth our while to bo 
angry with these books now ; for their career b nearly 
over. Instead, therefore, of immolating ^ The Manners 
of the Day," as we at one time intended, we content our- 
selves by remarking, that its author b a clever workman. 
In a vein that has been opened up by another, — one who, 
though not endowed with much wit of hb own, can catch 
up what is dying, and retail it in hb own way, for the 
benefit of those who have not already heard it. 

Towards the end of the first volume, the author in- 
dulges in a sneer at. the '* gentlemen of the press." Qf 
this, from Aim, we cannot approve. If the word be. taken 
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in its widest acceptation, he is liimself one of the class he 
attaclu, — a person who tries to amuse the public, throof h 
the medium of the press, in hopes of obtalninf some rfr- 
muneration. If it be restricted, as it sometimes is, to 
designate the furnishers of newspaper intelligence, he 
add» the sin of ingratitude to that of bad taste, seeing that 
he has derived from them the whole materials of his work, 
— -for all he knows of fashionable life, is gathered from 
the fragmentary pieces of knowledge, picked up by that 
industrious part of the community, as they stand hud- 
dled up among chairs and coaches, to catch a glimpse of 
the beau monde leaving a route. The truth is, that the 
term '* gentlemen of the press," is used with a degree of 
undue latitude ; but this fate is common to it, with the 
uncompounded word " gentleman,** which is now-a-days 
applied with scarcely less liberality. It is indeed diflScult 
to determine what line of conduct, and what kind of exter- 
nal appearance, incapacitate a person from being termed 
'* a gentleman.**. The race course is proTerbially privileged. 
We once heard " a gentleman** of good birth and breeding, 
and a clergyman to the bargain, coolly exclaim, — *' Oh ! in 
a horse, you know, a man would cheat his own finther.** It 
has also recently been established by the most satisfactory 
experiments, that one '* gentleman** may cheat at cards, 
and that another may commence an expensive establish- 
ment, purchase houses and lands, and lead the fashion with 
an empty pocket, and when he finds the bubble about to 
burst, borrow a f^w thousands, and march off with them. 
If such persons are gentlemen, we should like to know 
who is not a " gentleman.** We were one night return- 
ing along Prince's Street, to our bachelor domicile, and 
seeing a crowd collected at a crossing, our innate thirst for 
knowledge prompted us to stop and enquire the cause. 
*' Och,** replied a figure, with something on his head 
which had once been a hat, and a coat which, though it 
might have been black in days long past, exhibited now a 
predominant hue of reddish brown, probably fVom the ope- 
ration of the hod — " Och ! sir, it*s only the police carry, 
ing off a fellow, that attacked me and another ^en/Zenum/** 
We invite our contemporaries, and also Mr Stone, the ce- 
lebrated anti-phrenologist, to Join in the curious enquiry, 
to whom this appellation is or is not applicable. A large 
induction alone can settle what class precisely is compre- 
hended under it. 



The Book Raritie» in the University of ^Cambridge, It- 
lugtrated hy Original Letters and Notes, Biograpltical, 
Literary, and Antiquarian, By the Rev. C. H. Harts- 
home, M. A. London. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green. 1830. Royal 8vo. Pp. 559. 

The ink of the learned, says the Koran, is more pre- 
cious than the blood of martyrs ; and the mass of learning 
which reposes on the dusty shelves of the University of 
Cambridge, exceeds all computation. We have here, how- 
ever, a costly and elegant volume, illustrated by a number 
of finely-executed engravings, devoted exclusively to the 
object of bringing to light biblical curiosities, which might 
otherways never more have been heard of, but which both 
the scholar and the antiquarian will now delight to ex- 
amine. Although we confess there is not to us the 
same charms in the hieroglyphical mark of three Rs, de- 
noting rarissime, that there was to Dominie Sampson, 
and still is to many worthy gentlemen now living, — yet 
we are fully prepared to appreciate the important labours 
of those " qui ante nos nostra dlxerunt.** When, there- 
fore, we light upon an old folio, such as ** Tlie Prouffyta* 
ble JBoke for Manes Sotde, and right comfortable to the 



alt those merry who are sad : very deHghtfid to read, for 
to make laughter in Umg winters* nights, out more pleaiant 
on summer dayes.^ Not having, at this moment, however, 
access to the University of Cambridge, we cannot enjoy the 
full benefit of Mr Hartshome*s labours ; but we can easHy 
see that he has produced a work which, to the Cambridge 
student, must be of the highest utility, as well as to all 
those who have ever an opportunity of visiting that Uni- 
versity. He treats, first, of the PuUic Library, — of the 
early copies of the Classics it contains, — of the booke 
printed by the Alduses, by Asulanus, by Manutiua, by 
William Caxton, by Wynkyn de Worde, and by various 
other printers. He then takes, in succession, the King's 
Library, the Pepysian, Trinity Library, St John's Li- 
brary, and concludes with a catalogue of the paintings and 
drawings bequeathed to the University, in 1818, by the 
late Lord Viscount Fltzwilliam. The work contains 
much curious and important antiquarian information. 



Fraser*s Magazine for Town and Country. JVo. IL 
March, 1830. London. James Fraser. 

7%e London University Magazine, from October, 1829 to 
January, 1830. Volume I. London. Hurst, Chance^ 
and Co. Pp. 384. 

Had we been subscribers to Fraser*s Magazine, we 
should have stopped our subscription as soon as we re- 
ceived No. II. It contains sevanl articles most tulgar 
and despicable, written apparently by the toad-eaters and 
underlings of Leigh Hunt, if it be possible for Leigh 
Hunt to have any underlings. In particular, the first 
article, upon Moore*s Life of Byron, inspires u^ with 
unqualified disgust. It is composed in the very worst 
spirit of Cockney malevolence and low-bred envy. Nei- 
ther is the review of Bowring*s Poetry of the Magyar* 
much better ; and all the other articles, which are not 
positively objectionable in point of sentiment, are insuf- 
ferably dull in point of execution. We spoke leniently 
of this new periodical on its first appearance ; bfit we 
now see that it has a taint of vulgarity, and, we fear, 
something worse, which inevitably dooms it to peipetual 
obscurity. 

The London University Magazine is conducted by some 
young men attending that seminary. It is respectable^ 
but rather heavy. Though scholar-like, it is not quite 
so redolent of genius as we could have wished. Never- 
theless, we doubt not that some of its contributors are 
destined, ere many years elapse, to distinguish themaeivee 
in a wider arena. 



The Young Coohs Assistant; or, Ouide to inexperienced 
Housewives and Servants ; upon an EconomUm Plan / 
containina Directions and Receipts, adapted for a Fe^ 
ffdhf in the Middle Rank of Life, Edinburgh. Waugh 
and Innes. 1830. 18mo. Pp. 127. 

** The author of this small unpretending volume,** says 
the Preface, *' found a great want, at the beginning of lur 
married^life, of some simple directions to give to a young 
inexperienced servant ; — that want, as fares sbeknows, has 
never been supplied. Although there are many excellent 
books of cookery, they are all more adapted to those in the 
higher ranks of life, with servants that have some expe- 
rience in the art ; but, as far as her knowledge extends, 
nothing has appeared that can be materially useful to the 
young mistress of a family, who has had little opportuni- 
ties of observation under the parental roof, and with a 
young inexperienced country servant, who has never seen 
Body, and fpecyally in adversite and trib'ulacyon, which any thing but the simplest fire, sent up in the most home- 
Boke is called the Chastysing of Ooddes Chyldren,*' we ly manner. To the young vrife, therefore, in the middle 
invariably peruse it with that veneration which Its anti- , rank of life, this book is respectfully dedicated by the au- 
quity demands. Nor are we less pleased suddenly to pick I thor.** There is something feasible and good in this idea; 
up, in some unexpected comer, a racy and most Methu- and we have already received the assurances of several eU 
salem-like duodecimo, such as, •« A Merry Dialogue be- \ derly ladies, that they have experienced much comfort In 
tween Andrew and his sweet heart Joan, written to make the perusal of this little volume. Its instructions, ihey 
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^waj, are drnple and Jndicloiis, and drawn np with a faigli- 
ly praiaeworthj attention to genteel eoonoony. We can, 
'OuraelTeSy see that the reoeipti are nomcroos, and hare a 
Terj tempting appearance, embracing directions for mar- 
■kettog, eonpe and hrotfa, fish, meats, poultry, regetables, 
aaaees, paatry and puddings, costards and creams, Jellies, 
pickles, cakes, nines, sundry small dishes, how to salt 
meat, directions Ibr earring, and Tarioos miscdlaneoos 
receipts. We confess we art more conTcrsant with the 
Art of eating than of cooking ; yet we hare an impression 
that this small Tolume is well calc uhtf ad to soften the as- 
^perities of domestic life, and to giro an additional attra»- 
4I011 to the dinner-table of the married man. 



Com>er»aJtiong upon Comparative Chronology and Otmand 
HttUrnftfrom the Creation of the World to the Birth of 
ChrisU London. Longman^ Bees, Orme, and Co. 

: I8da 8vo. 1^.480, 

Wx have looked orer this bodk With much satlsthctlon. 
'We know of none better calculated both to interest the 
youthful reader, and, at the same time, to impart to him 
•ubstantial knowledge of the sciences of which it treats. 
'In a modest and well-written Prefiice, the author, with 
Trhose name, we regret to say, we are unacquainted, thus 
•describes the object ha has had in yiew, and the plan he 
has pursued: 

^ In giving a cou f er satlonal character to the fruits of re- 
-ararchea so dry as those of History, and especlaliy those of 
jChronoloffy, are often considered, the aim, uniformly pur- 
sued, has been to recommend them to attention, by making 
the substance^ as well as the shape, availalile for amusement 
land pleasure, and, at the same time, for solid information, 
and ror the culture of moral and rdigioua feelings. Tlie 
means, as must be obTious, to lie resorted to for such a pur- 
poos^ consist, in the first plaoe^ in enllrening and adominir 
unb thrsad of historical narrative^ and list of chronologioiu 

r^s, by adverting, from moment to moment to some of 
more striiuug details, agreeably or otherwise Impressire^ 
of the various incidents recorded ; and, as a second resource 
of a similar kind, and even as a distinguishing feature of 
the work, the comparison atjparaUel of dates has been kept 
conetantly in view, so as to nx the surer regard upon the 
several eras of persons or eyents, living, or occurring simul- 
taneoosly, in diifliersnt parts of tlie world ; because nothing 
«an more embeUish either Chronologv or HisCorv, or, by 
aid of the imagination, can more contribute to enchain the 
memory, than tlie recalling of coincidences, c»ften the least 
suspected, of the times of celebrated persons, or of great na- 
tional events, in regions of the earth the most removed from 
each other, aind among nationsthemostestranged, and most 
disiimihu^.'* 

We have no hesitation In saying, that ths author has, 
in the work Itself, amply redeemed the hopes held out in 
the Preface. The volume, altogether, is an elementary 
work of a most judicious and valuable description. 



The Famify CLutical Library. Nos. I. IT. and III. — 
Ldmie Demoethenee — Roee^e SaUuU—amd SpebmatCg 
Xenophon. Edited and printed by A. J. Valpy. Lon- 
don. Colbum & Bentiey. 1830. 

Wk do not know why we have not noticed sooner this 
dieap and elegwt little work. Its intention is to present 
lis with the best translations of all the best classical au- 
thors. Its circulation will, of course, be much more li- 
mited than Miscellanies which embrace a more variM 
range of subjects ; but it will form a complete and valu- 
able work in itself, and will supply the desideratum of a 
uniform edition of all the most celebrated of the Greek 
and Roman veriters in an English dress. For ourselves, 
we confess that, having acquired some Icnowledge of the 
originals, we are not much addicted to translations. But 
there are many persons to whom Greek is nothing more 
nor less than Heathen Greek, and to whom Latin is no 
better than High Dutch ; — ^to them the door of informa- 
tion Is now unlocked, and for the small and easy charge 
of fovr-«Dd-iizpeoce per months they have nothing to do 



but to walk In and be Introduced to Demosthenes, Xeii^ 
phon, Sallust, ** and the rest.** There are, besides, maaf 
little boys, and not a few elderly gentlemen, to whomp 
when they are poring over some crabbed old anthoTy a 
translation is a perfect godsend. Much, therefore, will 
this part of the population of Great Britain and Ireland 
delight in the labours of Mr Valpy. More seriously, this 
is a work which reflecta great credit upon Its talented and 
amiable editor. 

Letters to Dr Robert Hamilton^ w refMUriitm of lAe Erro^ 
neous and Heretical Doctrinee^ ke, ftc fdnbivg^ 
W. OUphant. 1830. Pp. 150. 

Here is another heresy-monger, yclept Dr Robert 
Hamilton, who, from being a curer of bodies— 4uiving rpn 
aground' for want of practice has taken to curing sotds 
in a new and original manner. His doctrines, In point 
of extravagance and absurdity, beat the dogmas of tha Row 
people hollow. The veriter of the pamphlet, the Jifik 
part of the title of which we have quoted above, is *' a 
Baptist," who has set himself seriously to the work of re- 
futation, and brought forth a doeely-printed brochure of 
150 pages, which we would not read for the world. Dr 
Robert Hamilton declares, on the honour of a gentleman 
and the faith of a Christian, that the Ten Commandmentf 
and the Sabbath are abrogated on this earth for ever ! Ho 
l>A* got, we believe, ^houi forty converts; some peopio 
call them cont^icts— that is, they are convicted of the truth 
of Dr Hamilton's luminous conceptions. To these forty 
disciples, and a hoet of idlers and others, the worthy Doo- 
tor holds forth, we are told, every Sabbath evening, In 
some hall within the precincts of this city. The follow- 
ers, or thos^ who have embraced his wUque Ideas, are 
principally old women, cidevant governesses, and shoe- 
makers* wives; and, as far as their opinions go, there l« 
no such man upon earth as Dr Robert Hamilton, 



A Ntw and Comprehensive Topographical Dictionary. 
By John Gorton, Editor of the General Biographical 
Dictionary. Nos. I. and II. London. Chapman 
and HalL 1890. 

This appears to be a tasteful, cheap, and useful work. 
It is to be comprised in forty-two monthly Numbers, 
closely printed in octavo, double columns, in a clear and 
legible type. Each Number is to contain a quarto map, 
engraved by Sydney HalL Judging by the specimens 
now before us, it will be the fullest and most accurate To- 
pographical Dictionary yet published. 



<Sc&c< Orations of Demosthenes i with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, To which are added {prefixed) Leland*A 
Sketch of the Principal States of Greece, 9fc ke. By 
E. H. Barker, Esq. London. Baldwin & Co. 1890. 
8vo. Pp. 276. 

The editor of this volume Is a scholar who evidently 
searches deeply, examines carefully, and decides only on 
conriction. The text has been very minutely oolUted 
with the best editions of Demosthenes ; and the notes* 
which are rather explanatory than critical, will be found 
useful both by the student and instructor. The Orations 
selected are the first Philippic, the first, seooud, and third 
Olynthiac, the Oration on the Peace, the Oration of 
^schines against, and that of Demosthenes for, CtesU 
phon. 

Steamers v. Stages; or, Andrew and his Spouse; a 
humorous Poem, By the Author of " York and Lan- 
caster." Illustrated with six Engravings, after the 
designs of Robert Crulkshank. London. William 
Kidd. 1830. 
Thu Is an amusing enough jeu^esprit, containing a 

punning poem, and soma clever ctfiokturet by George 

Cmikahank** brother. 
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7hme$ 0f Triai; being a brirf Narrative tf Me Pnfgreu 
0fth9Brformatim^andofAeSvfftrmgBof9omeef^ 
BeformerM. By Mary Ann Kdty. One yoL 8vo. 
F^. 470. London. Longman, Reei, and Co. 1830. 

This ia a very sensible book, displaying good feeling on 
the part of the author. It is a connected history of the 
sufferings of the Reformers, from the time of Wickliffe, 
dow^n to the accession of Elizabeth. It will be read with 
pleasure by all who take an interest i.i. the subject. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MY FIRST FEB. 

A CHAITSa VaOM THS AUTOBIOOaAPHT OF A BAaai8TKK« 

V Fee him, Cithar, fiee him.** 

Ssmr long yearning years bad now elapsed since, with 
fhe budding anticipation of youthful hope, I had assumed 
ihe lugubrious insignia of the bar. During that dread- 
ful time, each morn as old St Giles told the hour of 
nine, might I be seen Insinuating my emaciated figure 
within the penetralia of the Parliament House, where, 
begowned and bewigged, and with the zeal of a Powell 
or a Barclay, I paced about till two. These Peripatetic 
|»ractices had wdlnigh ruined me in Wellingtons and, lat- 
terly, in shoes. My little Eniklne was in pawn ; while 
my tailor and my landlady threw out most damning hints 
of their long bills and longer credit. I dared not under- 
Mand them ; but consoled myself with the thought, that 
the day would come when my tailor would cease his dun- 
ning, and my landlady her clamour. 

I had gone the different circuits, worn and torn my 
gown, seated myself in awful contemplation on the side 
lienches, maintained angry argument on legal points with 
some more fiivoured brother, within earshot df a wily 
writer. In fine, I had r e so r t e d to erery means that fancy 
oould suggest, or experience dictate ; but as yet my eyes 
had not seen, nor my pocket felt — a fee. Alas ! this was 
denied. I might be said to be, as yet, no barrister ; for 
what is a lawyer without a fee ? A nonentity ! a sha- 
dow ! To my grief, I seemed to be fiist verging to the 
latter ; and I doubt much whether the '< Anatomie tI- 
Tante " could hare stood the comparison — so much had 
my feeless fast fed on my flesh ! 

I cannot divine the reason for this.neglect of my legal 
services. In my own heart, I had vainly imagined the 
sufficiency of my tact and subtelty in unravelling a nice 
point ; neither bad I been wanting in attention to ray 
studies ; for heaven and my landlady can bear witness 
that my consumption of coal and candle would have suf- 
ficed any two ordinary readers. There was not a book 
or treatise on law which I had not dived into. I was 
insatiable in literature ; but the world and the writers 
seemed ignorant of my brain-belabouring system, and sedu- 
lously determined that my Reeling propensities should not 
be gratified. 

Never did I meet an agent either in or out of Court, 
but my heart and hand felt a pleasing glow of hope and 
of joy at the prospect of pocketing a fee ; but how often 
have they turned their backs without even the mortify- 
ing allusion to such a catastrophe! How oft have I 
turned round in whirling ecstasy as I felt some seemingly 
patronising palm tap gently 4m my shouldecs with such 
a tap as writers* clerks are wont to use ; but, oh, ye gods! 
a grinning wretch merely asked me how I did, and passed 
•n! 

Nor were my Illegal friends more kind. There was an 
old gentleman, who, I knew, (for I m^de it my business 
to enquire, ) had some thoughts of a law-plea. From him 
I received an invitation to dinner. Joyfully, as at all 
times, but more so on this occasion, was the summons 
obeyed. I had laid a train to introduce the sulject of his 
wrongs at a time which might 8uU best, and Tvith this 



plan I oomaeneed my tnarMnatlons. Tke old Ibx 
too onaning even for mo— -he too had his plot, and baA 
hit npoD the expedient of obtaining my opfaMen witboot a 
fee ! — the skinflint ! Long and doubtful was the eonteet 
— hint succeeded hint, question after questSoo was poA^ 
till at last my entertainer was victorious, and I retived 
crest-fallen and feeless from the field ! By the soul o|f 
Erskine, had it not been for his dinsiers, I dioiild have 
cot him for,ever ! Still I grubbed with this one, cnltlp- 
vated an aoqnaintance wHh that, but all to no purpose— <r 
no one pitied my position. My torments were tiMMO c£ 
the damned ! Hope (not the President) alone buoye^ 
me up — visions of future sovereigns, nuaMSona as thoia 
which appeared to Banquo of old, but of a better and 
more useful kind, flitted before my charmed imagination. 
Pride, poverty, and starvation pushed me on. Wliar! 
said I, shall it be hinted that I am likely neither to bavo 
a fee nor a feed?— t«dl it not In the First Division — ^pub- 
lish it not in the Outer-House ! — All my thoughts were 
riveted to one olgect — to one olgect all my endeavours 
were bent, and to accomplish this seemed the ultimatum df 
bliss. 

Often have I looked with envy upon the more favoured 
candidates for judicial finne, — those who never relniii to 
their domicile or their dinner, but to find their taUea 
groaning with briefs! How different from my caseit 
My case ? What case ? I have no case !— -Not one fea 
to mock its own desolateness I Months and months pass- 
ed on — still success came not ! The boped-for event eama 
not — ^resolution died within me — I formed serious Inten* 
tions of being even with the profession. As the profes- 
sion had cut me, I intended to have cut the professioiv 
In my wants, I would have jxibbed, but my band was 
withheld by the thought, that the jesters oi the atovo 
might taunt mo thus, — " He oould not live, so ht died^ 
by the law." I have often thought that there is a great 
similarity between the hangman and the want of a fee — 
the one is the finisher of the law, the other of lawyers ! 

Pondering on my griefs, with my feet on the expiring 
embers of a sea-coal fire, the chair in that swinging posi* 
tion so much practised and approved in Yankee Xduid^ 
— the seat destined for a clerk occupied by my cat, .for I 
love every thing of the^llne species, — >my cogitationa 
were disturbed by an application for admittance at the 
outer-door. It was not the rat-tat of the postman, nor 
the rising and falling attack of the man of fashion, but 
a compound of both, which evidently bespoke the knockeo 
unaccustomed to town. I am somewhatcurious in knooka 
— I admire the true principles of the art, by which.oDa 
may diftinguiah the peer from the poetman — the dun 
f^m the dilettante — the footman from the furnisher. Bat 
there was something in this knock which baffled all my 
skill ; yet sweet withal, thrilling through my heart with 
a joy unfelt before. Some spirit must have presided in 
the sound, for it seemed to me the music of the spheres. 

A short time elapsed, and my landlady " opened wide 
the infernal doors.** Now hope cut capers-— (Lazenby, 
thou wart not to blame, for of thy delicscies I dared not 
even dream !) — now Hope cut capers within me I Heavy 
footsteps were heard in the passage, and one of the lords 
of the creation marched his calves into the apartment^ 
With alacrity I conveyed my " corpus juris** to meet himt 
and, with all civility, I requested him to be seated. JViy 
landlady with her apron dusted the arm-chair, (I pur.« 

chased it at a sale of Lord M *s ^ects, not cousef,— 1« 

expecting to catch inspiration.) In this said chair my 
man ensconced his clay. 

I had commenced my survey of bis person, when my 
eyes were attracted by a basilisk-like bunch of papers 
which the good soul held in his hand. In ecstasy I gaze4 
— characters were marked on them which could not bo 
mistaken ; a less keen glance than mine might have dis^ 
covered their import. My joy was now beyoml all bounds, 
testifying itself by sundry kickings and contortions of tho 
body, I began to fear the worthy man mi^ht think me 
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mad. And rtpent him of his errand^ — I calmed myself, 
and sat down. My guest thrust into my hands the pa- 
perst and then proceeded to issue letters of open doors 
against his dexter pocket. His intentions were evident ; 
with difficulty could I restrain myself. For some mi- 
nutes " he groped about the vast abyss,** during which 
time my agitation increased so much that I could not 
have answered one question, even out of that favourite 
chapter of one of our institutional writers, " On the In- 
Btitution of Fees.** hut let me describe the man to whom 
I owe so much. 

He was a abort, squat, farmer-looking being, who might 
have rented «ome fifty acres or so. Though stinted in 
hi* growth upwards Dame Nature seemed determined 
to make him amends by an increase of dimension in every 
other direction. His nose and face spoke volumes — ay, 
libraries of punch and ale ; these potations had also made 
themselves manifested lower down, by the magnitude of 
the beUigtxaU powers. There was in his phiz a cunning 
leer, in liis figure a knowing toamiire. which was still 
further feieightened by his dress ; this consisted of a green 
coat, which ^ve evident signs of its utter incapability 
of ever being identified with Stultz ; cords and continu- 
ations .encased the lower parts of his carcass ; a belcher 
his *throat ; while .the whole was surmounted by a castor 
of most ^posterous breadth of brim, and shallow capa- 
city. But in this man's appearance there was a some- 
thing which pleased me — something of a nature superior 
to ofher mortals. I might have been prejudiced, but his 
fiu^ and figure seemed to me more beautiful than morning. 

Never did I gaze with a more complacent benevolence 
on a breeches-pocket. At last he succeeded in dragging 
from^ts depths a huge old stocldng, througli which -^^ the 
yeUow letter'd Geordies keeked.** With what raptures 
did I look on that old stocking,, the produce, I presumed, 
of the stocking of his farm. It seemed to possess the 
power of fascination, for my eyes could pot quit it. 
Even when my client (for now I calculated upon him,) 
—-even viiien my client began to spealc, my attention still 
wandered to the stocking. He told me of a dispute with his 
landlord, about some matters relating to his farm, that he 
ymm wrongfed, and would have the law of the laird, though 
he should spend his last shilling* (here I looked with in- 
creased raptures at the stocking. ) On the recommenda- 
tion of the minister (good man !) he had sought me for 
advice. He then opened wide the Jaws of his homely 
purse — ^he inserted his paw — ^now my heart beat — he 
made a jingling noise — my heart beat quicker still — ^he 
pulled forth his two interesting fingers — 'Oh, ecstasy! he 
pressed five guineas into my extended hand — ^they touched 
the virgin pklm, and oh, ye gods ! I was Fxsd ! ! ! 

, Edinburgh, 16M March, 1830. P. R. 



ANDREW THE PACKAlAK. 

AFTBX THB MAMNZR OP WORDSWOaTR. 

By the EUrick Shepherd, 

•In vale of Bassenthwaite there once was bred 
A man of devious qualities of mind ; 
Andrew the Packman, known from Workingtony 
And its dark and uncomely pioneers. 
Even unto Geltsdale forest, where the oounty 
Borders on Aat of Durham, vulgarly 
Called Bishoprigg. But still jritfain the bounds 
Of ancient Cuml>er1and, his nature shire, 
Andrew held on his round, higgling with maids 
About base copper, vending baser wares. 
N4»t unrespective, but respectively, 
Aa suited several places and relations, 
Pid he spread forth muslins, and rioh hrwadea 
Of tempting aspect ; likewise Phisley laee, 
17pholden wove in Flanders, very rich 
Of braid, inwove with tinsel, as the blossoms 
Of golden broom Ajpfear in hedgerows, whit^ 



With flowers of budd|ng hawthorn. Then his store 
Of maidenish nick-nacks greatly overnm 
My utmost arithmetical operation. 

Andrew knew well, better than <^y man 
In all the eighteen towns of Cumberland, 
The prime regard that's due to pence and farthings^ 
The right hand columns of his ledger-hoipk. 
This I call native wisdom, and should stand 
Example to us of each small concern 
That points to an hereafter. . For how oft 
Is heaven itself Ipst for ^ trivial fault ! 
First we commit one sin — one littjle 4ui — 
A crime so venial, that we scarcely deem 
It can be register'd above. Yet that one 
Leads to another, and, perchance, a greater : 
Higher and higher on the scale we go. 
Till all is lost that the immortal mind 
Should hold to estimation or account ! 

Thus wisdom should be eam*d. But J foi^oty 
Or rather did omit, at the right plaoe^ 
To say that Andrew at first sight could know j 

The nature, ^emper, habits, and caprioeji 
Of every customer, man, wife, or boy. 
Stripling or blooming maid. Yet none alive 
Could Andrew know, for he had qualities 

i Of eye, as well as mind, inscrutable. 
For when he lookM a perso|i in the face, 
He lookU three ways at once. Straightforward op^ 
And one to either side. But so doth he. 
That wondrous man, who absolutely deducts, 

I Arranges, and foretells, even to a day. 
Nature's last agony and overthrow. 
Presumptuous man ! Much would I like to talk 
With him but for one hour. So I am told 
Looks a great man — a man whose tongue and pe^ 

! Hath hope illimitable. One who overrules 

I A great academy of northern lore. 

' So look three of our noble peers. And so 
Looks one— and I have seen the man myself — 
A fluent, zealous holder forth, within 
The House of Commons. So look*d Andrew Graham^ 
That peddling native of fiiir Bassenthwaite. 

Now this same look had something in*t, to ma 
Deeply mysterious. For, if that the eye 
Be window of the soul, in which we spy 
Its secret workings, here was one whose ray 
Was more illegible than darkest cloud 
Upon the dieek of heaven ; whene'er he look'd 
Straight in my face, and I retum'd that look. 
His seem'd not bent on me, but scattered 
To either hand, as if his darkling spirit 
ScowPd in the elements. Yet there was none 
Could put him down when loudly sceptical. 
But I myself. A hard and strenuous task ! 
For he was eloquence personified. 

Now it must be acknowledged, to my grief. 
That this same pedlar — this dark man of shawls. 
Ribbons, and pocltet napkins — he, I say. 
Denied that primal fundamental truth. 
The Fall of man ! Yea, the validity 
Of the old serpent's speech, the tree, the fruit. 
The every thing concerning that great &11, 
In which fell human kind ! The man went on. 
Selecting and refusing what he chose 
Of all the saored book. Samson*s bold acts, 
(The wonders of that age, the works of God !) 
The jaw-bone of the ass,— the gates of Gaza,— 
Even the tkree hundred foxes, he depied — 
Terming them fiibles most impossible ! 
But what was worse, — proceeding, he denied 
Atonement by the sacrifice of life. 
Either in type or antitype, in words 
Most dangerously soothing and persuasive. 

Roused into opposition at this mode 
Of speech, 'so fuU of olea^iuiouaoon^ 
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Yet nfiplng the foundation of the ftmctara 

On which so many human hopes are hong^ 

It did remind me eren of a pillar 

Of pyramidal form, whieh I had seen 

Within the lobby of that noble peer, 

The Barl of Lonsdale. On the right hand side^ 

As entering from the door, there doth it stand 

For hanging hats upon. Not imapplanslTe 

Hare I beheld it coTer*d o*er with hats. 

Apt simile in dissimilitude 

Of that most noble fabric, which I liaT9 

In mijesty of matter and of voice 

Aroused me to defend. ^ Sir, hear me speak,* 

{Now at that time my chedi was gently lean'd 

On palm of my left hiuid ; my right one moring 

Backwards and forwards with decisive motion, )--» 

** Sir, bear me speak. Will you unblushingly 

Stretch your weak hand to sap the mighty fobrioi 

On which hang millions all proleptical 

Of everlasting life ? That glorious structure^ 

Iisar*d at the fount of Mercy, by degrees 

From the first moment that old Time began 

His random, erring, and oblivious course ? 

Forbid it. Heaven ! Forbid it Thou who framed 

The universe and all that it contains. 

As well as soul of this insidious pedlar. 

Aberrant as his vision ! O, forbid 

Tlitftone stone — one small pin — ^the mostminute. 

Should from that sacred structure e*er be taken^ 

Else then *tls no more perfect. Once begun 

The guilty spolimtion, then each knave 

May filch a part till that immortal tower 

Of reftige and of strength,— our polar star. 

Our beacon of Eternity, shall fall 

And crumble into rubbish. Better were it 

That thou defaced the rainbow, that bright pledge 

Of God's^forliearanoe. Rather go thou forth, 

Unhinge this world, and toss her on the sun 

A rolling, burning meteor. Blot the stars 

From their celestial tenements, where they 

Bum in their lambent glory. Stay the moon 

Upon the verge of heaven, and muffle her 

In hideous darkness. Nay, thou lietter hadst 

Quench the sun*s light, and rend existence up, 

By throwing all the elements of God 

In one occursion, one fermenting mass. 

Than touch with hand unhallow'd, that strong tower. 

Founded and rear*d upon the Holy Scriptures. 

Wrest from us all we have — but leave us that !** 

The spirit of the man was overcome. 
It sunk before me like a mould of snow 
Before the burning flame incipient. 
He look'd three vrays at once, then other three. 
Which did make six ; and three, and three, and three, 
(Which, as I reckon, made fifteen in all,) 
So many ways did that o*er-master'd pedlar 
Look in one moment*s space. Then did he give 
Three hems most audible, which, to mine ear 
As plainly said as English tongue could say, 

I*m oonquer*d ! I'm defeated ! and I yield. 
And bow before the mijesty of Truth !** 

He went away — ^he gave his pack one hitch 
Up on his stooping shoulders ; then with gait 
Of peddling uniformity, and ell 
In both his hands held firm across that part 
Of man's elongated and stately form 
In hones call'd the rump, he trudged him on, 
Whistling a measure most iniquitous. 
I was amaz'd ; yet could not dioose but smile 
At this defeated pedlar's consecution ; 
And thus said to myself, my left chedi still 
Leaning upon my palm, mine eye the while 
Following that wayward and noctiferous man : 

" Ay, go thy ways ! Enjoy thy perverse creed, 
If any Joy its latitude oontiUnf I t 
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How happy migfatst thou be through these thy rounds 

Of nature's varied beauties, wouldst thou view 

Them with rejoicing and unjaundiced eye f 

The beauteous, the sublime, lie all before Aee ; 

Luxuriant valleys, lakes, and flowing str e am s . 

And mountains that wage everlasting war 

With heaven's own elemental hosts, array'd 

In hoary vapours and mi^estic storms. 

What lovely contrasts ! From the verdant banka 

Of Derwent, and the depths of Borrowdale, 

Loweswater, Ennerdale, with Buttermere 

And Skiddaw's grisly diffs. Yet, what to the* 

Are all these ^impses of divinity 

Shining on Nature's breast ? Nay, what to Hies 

The human form divine ? The form of man. 

Commanding, yet benign ? Or, what the bloom 

Of maiden in her prime, the rosy cheek. 

The bright blue laughing eye of Cumbcriand, 

Loveliest of England's nudds? What bH to thee^ 

Who, through thy darkling and dissociate creed, 

And triple vision, with distorted view, 

Look'st on thy Maker's glorious handywork. 

And moral dignity of human kind ! 

— Even go thy ways ! But, when thou oom*st at lasly 

To look across that dark and gloomy vale 

Where brood the shadows and the hues of death. 

And see'st no light but that aberrant meteor 

Glimmering like glow-worm's unsubstantial light 

From thy good works, in which thou put*st thy tms^ 

Unhappy man ! then, woe's my heart for thee !** 






LITBRARY AND SCIENTIFIC 80GIBTIB8 OF 

EDINBURGH. 

THX EOVAL socmr. 

Monday, \M March. 
PaoFBssoa Russsll In the Chair. 

Pretffftl,— Professors Wallace and Christison; Drs Gt%*' 

Sry, Knox, and Borthwick ; James Rofadaoo, •— - Gor« 
n, &c &c Esquires. 

Da Kkoz concluded his pi^wr on HermaphrodltiflBl ap« 
pearances in the Mamalia. 

Professor CnaisrisoN read a paper, whieh he intimated t» 
the Society was the first of a series of experimoital essays 
on the phy^ology of the blood and respiration. The only 
order of delivery he could prescribe for these papers, wat 
that which the progress of ois experiments might suggesL 
The present commimication related to the mnch-antated 
question, whether the change effected upon the blood in its 
transmission from the veins to the arteries, was susceptible 
of explanation upon chemical principles alone ; or whether, 
the additional aid of some vital process must be assumed in' 
order to account for it? Priotley, Girtanner, Berth^U 
let, and other physiologists, had shown that venous blood, 
agitated in contact with atmospheric air, assumed the bright 
arterial red ; that oxygen disappears, and carbonic add m 
formed, during the pro ce ss — i n short, that the atme eflfeets 
are produced as by the process of respiration in the living 
body. But the correctness of their experimento and infi». 
renoes had lately been called in question by Dr Davy, 
who maintains that no change is effected in the colour of 
the blood ; that the change produced in the composition of 
the air, is the result of incipient putrefiiction ; and that in 
experiments instituted by himself, with blood recently 
drawn from a vein, no change had taken place. Dr Chris- 
tison bad been induced, by this statement of Dr Davy, t» 
repeat the experiment with the utmost care and nicety of 
which he was capable ; and hb conviction was, that tho 
change from venous to arterial blood 'is effected by mer« 
mecminical agitation of the fluid, in conjunctloa. with at- 
mospheric air, after being drawn from the bodv, as ooo^ 
pletelvas if suljected to ue influence of the air inhaled du- 
ring the process of respiration in the human frame. Dr C 
then proceeded to detail the nature of his experiments, pr». 
mising that the operator required to be on his guard agalnat 
deceptive results, proceeding tmrn. two different causes. In 
the first places in some states of the system, the venous blood 
was fi>und of such a bright red as to be with difficulty 
disoemible fimn the artoiaL He had known cues whert 
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the suixeon, on opening a Teln, hud been led for some mo- 
ments, by the appearance of the blood, to fear that he had 
by rolttake openod an artery. When the blood was in this 
state, it was evident that little change in the colour of the 
blotid or composition of the air could be expected. In the 
. second place, in the blood of persons labouring under cer- 
tain disorders, the colouring bore an unduly small propor- 
tion to the serous matter. In such cases, the change ef- 
fected in the composition of the air, would necessarily he so 
small as to be apt to escape detection, unless very nicely 
measured. He mentioned these circumstances to show that 
the failure of one, or even more esroeriments, was not fiUal 
' to the principle he maintained. His first care was to pro- 
cure a vessel, in which all ingress of the external air could 
be prevented, and the quantity lefl in contact with the blood 
before and after agitation accurately ascertained. The blood 
was obtained so as to avoid as much as possible all previous 
contact with the atmosphere, by allowmg it to flow in a 
full stream into a bottle, which wss closely stopped as soon 
as full, with a grooved stopper. Into this bottle sevei'al 
small pieces of lead had been previously introduced, as nuclei 
. round which the.^6rtn might collect, and thus be sqiarated 
from the colouring matter and serum. The colouring mat- 
ter and serum, thus prepared, were then transferred to the 
v es s e l above-mentioned, between one hour and three hours 
after the Mood was drawn ; and care was taken to admit 
the least Dossible contact with the external atmosphere. As 
soon as the due proportions of blood and air were in the 
vessel, its aperture was closed, and the agitation commenced. 
Care was also taken to keep the blood-vessel at the temper- 
ature of the room in whicli the experimoit was conducted, 
lest the expansion or contraction of the volume of air with- 
in, should affect the application of the method bv which it 
was poposed to ascertain whether it were diminished in 
bulk. After agitating the vessel for some time, the blood, 
from a dark purple hue, assumed the bright arterial red. The 
application of a curved glass tube, openmg under a gradu^ 
ted tube which was fill«l with air, and vested in a saucer 
of coloured water, showed by the ascent of the fluid into 
the tube, on opening the stop-cock of the bottle, that the 
volume of the mtenial atmosphere had diminished during 
the process by which the colour of the blood was changed. 
Afterwards, by a particular contrivance, the internal air 
was expelled from the vessel, and received under mercury in 
one of the reed vers usually employed for that purpose; it 
was found, by the application of chemical tests, that the 
quantity of azote remained unaffected, that the oxygen had 
been diminished, and a quantity of carbonic acid gas had 
been formed; but that the carbonic acid did not nearly 
equal the oxygen which had disappeared, because carbonic 
' add being very soluble In serum, the greater part of what 
was formed was absorbed. It would appear from these 
statements, Dr C. continued, that the result of his experi- 
ments differed materially from that announced by Dr Umry. 
The absorption of oxygen by ten cubic inches of venous 
Mood, varied in different experiments from about half a cu- 
bic inch to nearly a cubic inch and a half. At the dose of 
his paper, Dr C repeated his experiment before the Sodety. 
He pointed out tha^ the transition of the blood from purple 
to bright red was not caused, as Dr Davy alleged, by the 
formation of air-bubbles, and the consequent greater diffu- 
don of the colouring matter ; for it extended, after the vessd 
bad remained at rest, to the lower portion of the air-vessel, 
where there was no admixture of air-bubbles with the 
fluid. 

[BaaATim.— We sre rsqustted by Mr Jsross Wilsoo. to correct 
an error, which inadvertently crept into oar report of his paper 
oo the American Grouse, read before the Wemerian Society. At p. 
153 of the present volume, cd. f, L 17* Mr Wilson is made to 
ny — * Ptarroiaans seem to prefer comparatively temperate di- 
roatts." Mr Wilsoo's statement irai»~*' Ptarmigans seem to prefer 
in comparatively temperate climates, such as that of Sootlano, the 
bere arid stooy sides and summits of the highest mountains ; but un- 
der the rigorous temperature of Greenland, and the most northern 
peits of North America, they are chiefly found in the vicinity of 
the sea-shore, by the hanks of rivers, and among the willow and 
otber oopse-woods of Ae lower and more shelteisa vales."] 



THE DRAMA. 

SiMcx we last wrote, certain occurrences have taken 
|dace in the dramatic world, which we must not allow to 
pass unchronided. Vandenhoff took his leave of us In 
the character of Damon, It is the best part he plays, and 
ought to have been performed at an earlier period of his 
engagemeot On the fidl of the cartai% the MdienM 



took it into their heads to vociferate loudly for him ; aiA 
Vandenhoff, of course, came forward to assure them, that 
it was one of the happiest moments of his life, and that 
he would never forget them. We should have liked him 
better, had he expressed hlmsdf somewhat to the fbllow- 
ing effect : — <* Ladies and Gentlemen, What the devil la 
it you mean ? Here I have been playing for the last sfac 
weeks to empty benches, and have been getting myself 
ever and anon cut up by some of your best critics ; anUI 
now you seem all like to break your hearts, because I am 
going to rid you of my presence. I wish to heaven, L«» 
dies and Gentlemen, you would be a little more consist- 
ent. Either come and see me when I am here, or let nte 
go away without making a mockery of me in this fttthlon. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I am your very obedient humble 
servant; but catch me vidting Edinburgh again in a 
hurry.** — Whatever Vandenhoff said^ we know he fdt 
thus. For oursdves, however, we wish to part fHends 
with him. Set aside Kean, Young, Macready, Charles 
Kemble, and perhaps Warde, and we bdieve Vandenhoff 
to be the best tragedian we have. If he be not content 
with this praise, we cannot help it. We shall be glad to 
see him here again at a future opportunity, when we vamf 
posdbly say more of him. 

Miss Fanny Ayton sang and acted to us for three eveo- 
ings this week. On the whole, we have been disappoint- 
ed in her. Her style is esBentially Italian, or we should 
rather say foreign, for she strikes us as a little I'Venchifi* 
ed also ; and, consequently, she is somewhat out of her 
dement In English opera. We do not predsdy knoWy 
dther, why this should be, for Caradori*s Polfy and R^ 
setta were exquisite ; but Miss Ajrton must in every r^ 
spect rank much below Caradorl. She has a good, clear, 
flexible voice, which has been carefully cultivated ; but It 
is deficient in richness of tone and variety of expression. 
Her acting is poor, because it is apparently heartless ;— 
there is none of the energy and dncerity of true feding 
about It. We think Miss Ayton any thing but improved 
dnce she was last here* The houses she drew were in- 
different. 

On Thursday evening, Mr Wilson, a native of Edliw 
burgh, and a gentleman who has already distinguished 
himself at the Professional Concerts here and elsewhere, 
made his first appearance on the stage, in the character of 
Henry Bertram. He was very enthusiastically received, 
and had evidently a number of warm friends in the pit. 
In the course of the evening, he sang four songs, all df 
which were encored. Mr Wilson has a clear powerful 
voice, and a distinctness of articulation particularly wdl 
adapted for stage dnging. As an actor, he has, of course, 
much yet to learn ; and probably never expects to rise 
very high In that department of the profeedon. But his 
vocal powers. If carefully cultivated, will carry him suc- 
cessfully through. He reminded us in some respect s of 
Sinclair, and is already deddedly superior to Thome, tfr 
any singer we ever remember to have had reddent here. 
Of what we may consider his faults and Imperfections, 
we shall not at present speak, being always willing to 
treat a ddnUant leniently. One thing, however, we must 
ask, — where did he get bis boots and his white inexprea- 
dblfs? 

Mrs Henry Siddons, previous to her final retirement 
ft^m the stage. Is about to appear in five of her fiivourlte 
characters, commencing to-night with the part of JuHa 
MelviUe, in <* The Rivals.** Little more than a week has 
elapsed, since she formed this resolution, — the imcertahi 
state of her health having led her to fear that the exertion 
might be too much for her. We rejoice, however, that 
she is now so convalescent, as to be able to present herself 
once more to the Edinburgh public We have, for some 
time back, intended to pay a tribute to the wdl-merited 
suooess which has attended Mrs Siddons*s theatrical ca- 
reer. When we see before lu an actor or actress, in the 
heyday of health and popularity, we are too apt to forget 
how much of •mntemtDt and ddight we owe-ta tiN ck« 
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'Crtioa of their tidcnU; and telfiaUy arailing ounelFes of 
, it all, enjqj it in illencf, and aeek to dit^lay our own in- 
genuity, by tbe discovery of faults, real or imaginary. 
JBut when the irrevocqbUe tempus has flown paat, bring- 
ing change and absence upon Ua wings, it is then we 
come to know how muoh we have lost ; and a pang of re- 
jgret arises within us, that in a light and careless mood we 
' should have ever spoken harshly, or wounded the feelings, 
,of one, whose genius wa^ in former days so fruitful a 
•ouroe of our own pleasures. It is thus that, at the pre> 
^aent moment, we are inclined to think of Mrs Henry Sid- 
^dons. A )ong line of beautiful representations crowd up- 
,on our memory, i|i all of which we see the features of her 
truly graceful and feminine mind strongly stamped ; and, 
„ in, the trite but touching language of Hamlet, we begin 
to doubt whether we shall ever ** look upon her like 
Ugain.** One thing we do not hesitate to say, that we are 
.not aware of ever having seen upon the stage, one who 
. united so much the elegance and refinement of the Wy, 
with the accomplishments of the actress. Do not let it 
be supposed that this b trifling praise. Our interpreta- 
^tipn of the- word ladi/, implies the presence of a thousand 
- nice and delicate shades of character, which are too apt to 
disappear, in aprofession so much exposed to public gaze as 
.that of the stage, but which, when left, cast a lustre around 
_the individual, which nothing else could ^ive. It is im- 
possible to describe tlie eiFect produced by polished man- 
fliers ; but It is^e/t, even by tbe vulgarest. Nor was it in 
.this respect alone, that Mrs Siddons excelled ; her his^>i- 
4Uiic powers have rarely been surpassed, and not often 
.^equalled. We ask any of our readers to recall to their re- 
. collection the most celebrated actresses whom they have 
4een, both in comedy and tragedy, and we are satisfied they 
,wiU be prepared to own, that Mrs Siddons keeps her 
j[round beside the best of them. Stars rose in tbe drama- 
..tic hemisphere, which for a time made a greater noise, 
and seemed to bum with a stronger lights but which, 
when fgdrly brought into comparison with the lady of 
, -whom we speak, outshone her not. Mrs Siddons never 
had an opportunity of winning for herself a metropolitan 
jrepntation ; but this cannot alter the fact, that there is 
:|iot in Ijondon at this moment, nor has there been for 
many years, an actress to be named beside her. We sliall 
aee her take her final leave of us with many feelings of 
deep regret ; and can only hope, that though her retire- 
.ment from public life be a serious loss to us, it will be a 
source of increased health, serenity, and happiness to her. 
The Caledonian Theatre has not been particularly well 
attended since it re-opened, and we suspect Mr Baas will 
not find the speculation a very profitable one. The truth 
, is, as we have more than once said before, Edinburgh can- 
, not, or will not, support two theatres at one and the same 
. tiffie. Were the Caledonian Theatre to open only when 
' the Theatre Royal was closed, it might succeed, but not 
9therways. Nay, we go farther, and say that we should 
not vouh it to succeed when the Theatre Royal is open; 
lor, in that ease, tlie latter would be more than half de- 
\ serted, and the manager would l>e obliged to reduce his 
prices, and consequently to deteriorate the character of his 
.parformaoces, because he could then only engage inferior 
actors at lower salaries. If the public of Edinburgh 
• "would ^ two theatres at once, we should be very glad ; 
..but as they never have 4ene so, we stand by the Theatre 
Royal until we see a better. Certain of the newspaper 
writers, who proceed upon no steady principle in their 
, dramatic criticisms, have been puffing the Caledonian a 
,good deal of late. Not that we object to give this esta- 
; blishment all the praise it is £Urly ^titled to ; but let 
;that praise be judicious and discriminating, and do not let 
it aeem to imply that the Theatre Royal, since the open- 
c ing of its rival at the head of Lei th- walk, must *' pale its 
. ineffectual fire.** We would particularly caution the pro- 
^fprietota of one newspaper, tbe Editor of .which knows 
; H o ro e t hi ng of dran^atic matters, not to allow gentlemen to 
.^ri?^q[ftm^ns.for tkcfn.who jure tomiy unfit for the 



task. The Editor of that paper will also seriously en- 
danger his reputation if he gives his imprimatur to many 
assertions like the following : — ** Mrs Cummins** (the 
chief female singer at the Caledonian) *' is possessed of 
a beautiful voice, a chaste and simple style, and a great 
deal of feeling,** Mrs Cummins possesses a well-cultivated 
voice; but we have seldom heard an individual so entirely 
destitute of animation, so completely sleepy in her manner 
both of acting and singing, as she is. Qr again, — ** A|jr 
Wilkins and Mrs Archibald particularly distinguished 
themselves by a vein of rich and chaste humour.** Any 
body who understands what " rich and chaste humouif'* 
means, Imows that the style of Mr Wilkins and M^ 
Archllwld is as far removed from it as can well be con- 
ceived. We refrain from mentioning farther enormities 
committed by this writer, and should not have.alluded to 
him at all, had he not, in his zeal for the Caledonian 
Theatre, taken upon him to read us a lecture of a very 
suspicious kind, wherein he puts words in our mouth that 
we never used ; and, what is worse, gives his readen the 
impression that we did use them ; and wherein, moreover, 
he is obliging enough to insinuate, that unless we agree 
with him regarding the Caledonian Theatre, we are in 
all probability sacrificing our own judgment, in order to 
please the management of the Theatre RoyaL We coold 
get into a considerable passion at the impminence of this 
insinuation, did we not feel obliged to hold our sides with 
laughter, at the bare idea of Old Cxrberus writing Co 
please any mortal being but himself. What say yo,u, ]^ 
Murray ? — are we a very gentle and obedient animal, or 
have we a will of our own, think you ? Let the Contri- 
butor to the Weddy Joumai thank his stars that we are 
not disposed to argue with him,* or with any newspaper, 
else we should have given him such a shake, that he would 
not have been able to crawl down to the Caledonian Th«t- 
tre for tbe next month, and when he did, he would have 
been so much altered, that neither his friends Mr Wil- 
kins nor Mrs Archibald would have known him again. 
•—All that need be said of the Caledonian Theatre at pre- 
sent, was said in the LrrcaAav JouaNALlast Saturday;-^ 
it has an excellent orchestra, and one or two good singers ; 
but the acting is very mediocre, and the things acted, da 
far as we have seen, are exceedingly dull. We certainly, 
therefore, sha^ not follow in the footsteps of certain wise- 
acres, and bestow upon it an egregious pu/f, " to tfcte 
detriment of the Theatre RoyaL** 

LITBRARV CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIBS. 



NiaauHR's Roman HiBToav.— Our readen will hear with pl^ 
sore, tbat tince we intlmsted the destruction of Niebubr's house and 
mmiuucripu by fire at Bonn, we have learned, by a letter f^om that 
city, that though the MS. of the third volume of hit Romaa Hi«U^ 
was smiflsing for leveral days, and was supposed to have shared in 
the general oonflagration, it has, however, been since found uninju. 
red. The reported loss of so valuable a work occasiooed much dis- 
tress among the adoiirers of the distinguished historian, and we are 
happy to put them now in possession of the true state of matters. 

It is reported that Lady Byron is about to publish a reply to the 
Memcnrs of Mr Moore, vindicating her fkmlly from any undue inter- 
ference In the conjugal dilbrences which existed between h«sdf and 
her late Lord. 

The accomplished sister of Sir Thomas Lawrence kept a regular 
Diary of all the leading events and oocurrenoes relating to her bto- 
ther, during many years, including their private oorrcepoDdenee. 
These documents, together with his letters from Prance, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Low Countries, prindpally relating to works oif art, 
are deposited by thefiunily with Mr Campbell, his Blogtapher, and 
are said, to be highly Interesting. • 

The Life and Corre«poodcaeaof Admiial Lord Rodney is in the 
press* 

The Game of Life, by Leiteh Ritchie, aatfaor of '• Tales sad Coo. 
fessions,'* is-announoed. 

Ranulph de Rohais, a Romance of the Ifth century, by the An- 
thor of ** Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean,** is in preparation. 

The Village and Cottage Florist's Directory, by James Main, A.L.8* 
will speedily appear. 

Mr Woodford's BleoMaU of the Latin UDgoage, Itet Ciipt, «M1 
appear in a <tv days* . ... 
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A iw«r novel, endtied WaUer Cofyton, tram the pen of Mr Horaco 
Smith, TA$if be expected early in the course of next mondi. 
It IB a lale of tlw Court of James II. Among the characten who have 
a liminineDt place. iMeldet the King hiroielf anA his two daughtera, 
afterwards Queen Mary and Anne, are Lord and Lady Sunderland. 
the Dueheu of Portsmouth, Sir Charles Sedley and his daughter, the 
Countess of Dorchester. Count Orammont, the Prince of Orange, 
Dryden, Shadwell, Atgernoo 9ydney, ^to. 
. PnorxaaioWAi. Socmty's Thiro Cowcsbt^— It b tfrbe regratte4 
tlMt the art of musical criticism does not keep pace in Edinburgh 
wKh the exertions of the Professional Society. The latter arespirit- 
«^, enterprising, and derer ; the former Is too often pompous and 
dun. There are several penons among us who have a good sdentiflc 
knowledge of music who also write concerning it ; but it Is one thing 
te understand music, and another to express with p ropiie t y and 
energy what ought to be said concerning it Fbr ourselves, we make 
no pretensions, nor dairo for our opinions any hl^er deference than 
n^hat an ardent admiration of the sdenoe, and a pretty exten^ve ex- 
perience, may entitle them to. The Third Professional Concert was 
weM attended. By fur the highest eflbrt of the evening, we reckon to 
be the RecUoHvo ed Aria, composed for Miss Inverarity by A. Mur. 
ray, whether we regard the fine genius displayed by the ctnnposer in 
Ills admlraUe adaptation of the music to the sentiments expressed by 
the words, or the refined, and at the same time powerfiil, manner 
In which Miss Inverarity executed the whole piece. We never 
thought so highly of this young lady as we do now ; she has a voice 
•f the finest capidviilties ; but let her remember that her style Is es- 
aentially Italian, and never let her again sing '* Waly. waly," lest 
tbe maUk of Miss Noel should frighten her out of the Assembly 
Rooms.— Ifiss B. Paton's Scmo. tnm Rossini*s "Torcoin Italia,** 
^ras hardly less dettghtfuL In grace and dcHcaey of executioo Miss 
Paton is as yet still superior to Miss Inverarity. though on the pre- 
sent oocadon we do not think she quite equalled her la rrprwlofi. 
Mr John Thomson's Chorui and Round is a IkM and spirited com- 
position ; but is still too mudi tainted with mannerism,— too mudi 
aflrr Weber. — Mr Wilson did considerable Justice to Pinlay Dun's song 
•• If doughty deeds.*' We are not quite sure, however, upon what 
princi|rfes he received the only encore of the evening, but we have 
oar own suspicions.— Of the instrumental pieces, the most interesting 
out of sight was Beethoven's Qrmnd Sjfmphonsf in C Minor, an ex- 
Ottirite composition, which can be performed only by an or^estra of 
a very superior kind, and which was executed In a manner reflecting 
the highest credit on our Edinburgh Musicians.— Mr Graham's Sja- 
f0nSa$ composed for the Sodety. Is pretty and sdentifle. but defi- 
cient la power and originaUty.— We believe it Is pretty generally 
known, that Mr Martin MOUer plays very well on the pianoforte, 
^nd we think t^e fact suffldent, without any public exhibition of it 
—The Qmarteit, by the four best violinists In Edinburgh, Meters Diui, 
Murray. Dewar. and Hancox, was excellent— In conclusion, we beg 
to hint to Mr Murray, not to be quite so ambitious of showing t^ff" 
when he next appears as '* Leader.** A grest deal less flourishing of 
the fiddlestick, stamping of the foot, and putting of the fiddle under 
tbe arm, will do quite as weU. Tbe rule is to lead, without making 
a fuss about it 

Davio Homb. — An aunt of theoeldirated Historian, who had been 
tnore accustomed to think of him In his private than his public cape* 
city, used to remark, when any one spoke in his praise. — ** Ou ay 1 
Im's a verra fine chid* oor Davie, but unco weak-minded." 

RoBaar Buawa.— Every tMng about Robert Bums must be Inte- 
resting to the readers of the Literary Jonmal : and although the fol- 
lowing be but a scrap, yet we think it worth preserving in our pages. 
Bums was a very intimate companion and ** slccar friend " of Mr 
wmiam Cralkshank, one of the masters of the Edinburgh Hlah 
School, about the year 1781. He had a daughter, on whom Bums 
composed a poem, entitled '*The Roeebud.'* One evening, while 
the two friends were fitting together, and enjoying each others, com. 
pany, Cruiksbank said, ma Jocular way, ** Corner Bums! give me 
aa extempore epitaph for my own tomb-stone." The Poet at fbst 
evaded the request, but bdng pressed, repeated the foUowlog stasia 
<m the spur of the moment: 

Honest Wilfa to Heaven gane. 

And many shall lament him t 
His fisu'uthey a' in Lofla lay. 

In EngHth nace e'er kont them* 

A ddlcate compliment to the scholar and the friend. 

CHHM:aAT raoM Lowoow.— The 19th Number of ttw Family 
Library commences a series of English Dramatic Poets, on the plan 
of the Family Shakspeare. The works of Masainger have been first 
eelaeted for this series. It is said that Moore's second volume of 
the Life of Byron will not be reedy fbr some weeks.— It is somewhat 
remarkable, that of the London Newspapers, the Standard, Qlobe, 
Courier, ^ar. Morning Herald, 8t Jame$'» Chronide, Atlas, and 
aome rthers, are all edited by Irishmen t— of the remainder, a con- 
siderable proportion are conducted by Scotdimen. and. on the whole, 
the Bnghsh do not take a very tfBdtat pert in the periodical literature 
- of tM day.— The tim tliat ha ben made in tht mttfdlioUiabottKa 



vulgar quack of the name of aiabert.il qaite disgusting. Allhedoee 
is, to go into an oven tolerably hot, and to awalloia sevend thinga 
which be calls poiion i yet the |iaper»— these most intdlectual oreana 
—hive been fUn of him for the last she months.— NewtOB» fito arthi 
is engaged with a fine picture, taken from a scene in the ** Merchant 
of Venice."— The celebrated composer andplano>Mrte pliyer, Himi- 
md. Is to visit London about the beginning of April* when he win 
favour the musical world with spedmens of his unrivalled powers<-t . 
The scarlet fever having broken out In Westminster SdUNd, aB tkB| 
M^bltta haiw been sent home to thdr parentt. 
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To the Editor of the Literary Jouniot 
Sia— Since I wrote the article concerning my lamented KHedt, lUr. 
Robert Anderson, which you Inserted in your last Joumd, I have 
learned that the DrAndcTMrn alluded to in the quotation I madefkom 
Dr Blackloek*s letter to Bums was not my frtcAd. but a Dr Jamee 
Anderson, a correspondent of the Mte Earl of Bodum, and a great 
agriculturist They have often been mistaken Ctv one another t aotfi 
I am not tbeooly person who has supposed that the Editor of tim 
British Poets wnako the Editor of the fie«.-I take leave alsQ^ 
correct a misprint,*— ihe Jeweller who had the copy of Buros's Poema 
was called Bruce, not Brown— I am. ice, P. Mazwbll. 

nth March, I93fi, 

Theatricat Oossip.^The fourteenth anniversary of Oie Covent^ 
Garden Theatrical Fund Dinner, was celebrated a few days ago. 
The Duke of Clarence presided t and the sufaseriptkMi aBMunted t^ 
L.1S9&— Kcan has attempted to play Hrary F., and. failing to recoK 
lect the words of the part, was very ill used by the London mob^' 
being both hooted and pelted. It Is doubtfbl that he will appear 
again.— ML*s Kemble's salary is i^ow understood to be thirty pound/ 
per week. ** Her ifrt Sever lei/," says the Spectator, " Juat r&t« 
above failure, bat scarcely touches success.'* The more we read about 
Miss Fanny Kemble, the less we know what to think of her. T<b# 
Spectator itadf puflbd her up to the skies at first— A new piece has 
been produced at tbe Surrey Theatre, entitled. ** The Beggar o( 
Cripplegate, or the Humours of blutf King Hal." whidi is said to |mi 
amusing.— Miss Stephens Is to appear at Drury Lane in Easter week. 
—Madame Pasta Is attracting vast admiration at Vienna. Her B&i 
meo is particularly instanced. '* It is said"— now for hfunbug— 
V that, on tbe eve of the representation, she paid a visit to the tomb! 
of the lovers, which, every one knows, is near Verona, and that It 
had a great Influence on the effect she afterwards prodacad. . I^ 
sight qf -the tomb, hideed, so powerfiiUy aflboted the sensibllltieB of 
Pasta, that the impressioB was fully preserved in her df^lneation of 
the terrible scene in the third act, in which she rose to the highest 
degree of the pathetic"— Madame Fodorls at Napleit where she 
has apfieared In ** II BarUere dl Seviglla.'* Lablach* playhlg F^ro. 
—Mademoiselle Sootag and Madame MaHbran have been engafsd 
, In an Interesting rivalry at Paris. Sontag has now, however, depart- 
ed for Germany.— The French company In London is succeeding a^ 
well as ever.— Macready has played Henry F. in Dublin with greal 



Wksklt List of PcaroiuiANCKa. 
Mai«h 13—19. 

Sat. Auaoa and Pythias, 4 TlWresr. 

Mow. The Barber pfSevide, if Charles the Tme^th, 

T oas. Love in a nOage, The Day nfter the fVedding, ^ No Svnff 

No Supper, 

Wbo. The Marriage qf Figaro, ^ Brother and Sister, 

THtraa. Guy Mannering, 4 The DeviPs EHjtir. 

Fbj. The Bride tfLammermoor, 4 GUderoy, 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

«* Thb Abbey Garden** Is in types, and also Mr Surenne's Letter 
on the Antiquarian Society.— We have recdved two able commtml- 
catioos on tiie sut|}eot of the Psalmst to one or both we shall endea- 
vour to give a place next Saturday.— We shall not be able to find 
room for '* The Village Domlnla"->The " Remml s cen c esof School 
Days" do not appear to us so worthy of publication as those Ws 
have dready received from the same pen. 

The Verses by Thomas Brydson»— the " Stanns In tfie manner of 
Shdley."— «* To Her 1 Love."— and tbe «« AiMreas to a Ratebow,** 
by *' J. N." of Forfkr, will probably appearin our next SLi^Pkas.<x. 
We regret that none of the poems by ** J. C.** will suit ua. Thegr lie 
for him at our Publishers*.— The following Vanes will not suit us :— 
** The Poet*s Wlshes.*'-the •« DUkigue between Bruce and Wa{- 
lace," f^om Dundee,— Stanaaa by « D. S.*' of Gbagow,— ** Lady 
Mary Orfey,*'— •• A Remembmoe,** by •• Pyramua,*'— «• Airy Na- 
thlogi," br<* AliCl'FBuil^*'*MMd " TlieiiUlTa^ J^mmi'^'^tr** A. NT 
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Stereotyped without abridgement from the original folio Editkm oC 

1751, with numerous additions, emendation^ 

and improvements. 

By the Rev. B. W. BEATSON, Esq. M.A. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge^ 

Revised and Corrected 
By WILLIAM ELLIS. Esq., MJU 
Of King's College. Aberdeen. 
" Encouraged we trust by the deserved success of the edition of 
Johnson's Dictionary, in one large 8vo volume, we have heiw M» 
Latin counterpan—a publication on which we do not hraitate to be- 
stow our most unqualifled praise. Almworth's has always been, what 
it merited, a popular Thesaurus; and for ready r efe ren ce to thestu*> 
dent, none better could be constructed. Tbete wne, however, m 
there must be In all works of the kind, many enon. either original, or 
sudi as had crept in through careless l e p s wi Un g ; and we are glad to 
see a multitude of these rectified by theiadustry and Judgment of the 
present editor. In other respects, else, great and notorious improve- 
ments have been efl tct e d ■e i i e ue hment of what was obsolete or 
tmneoessary, and ampMBeEtton where the nature of the exphmaiions 
required it. Altogethst fsad we have looked carefully through many 
Intricate cxamploainenable us to give this honest opinion), altogetho- 
we can most unesservedly recommend this volume as one of the best 
Kuides to early chMslcal atiainmenu, and also one of the coropletest 
Latin DMiSBBnes that has ever courted public Hsvoui;"— X^rrary 
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A DICTIONARYofthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE,, 
In v^ich the Words are deduced firom their originals, and illustra- 
ted In their dlfRfrent Signification* by Examples Rom the best 
Writers; to which are pi«ixed, a Histmy of the Language, and an 
English Grammar. 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Stereotyped verbatim from the Last Edition conoetad by 

the Doctor. 

'• This Edition o' Johnson's Dictionary, * stereotyped verbatim 
flrom the last folio Edition, corrected by the Doctor,' is eminently 
deserving of notice for its accuracy, the beauty of its typography* 
and the duracter of its arrangements."— >Ltterary Qaxette. 

« Aaaspedmen of Typographlcsl Art, the work before, us Isa 

3>lendid contribution to our LUnaries. It unites elegaiure, durabi- 
ty. exquisite accuracy, and cmivenience of form, in a manner alto> 
gethar unprecedented.".— JfoniAi^ Revitw, 
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AN EXPOSITION 



OF 

THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT; 

BT 

MATTHEW HENRY, V.D.M. 

To whidi is prefixed, the MEMoiBsof the Live, Cbaeactee, and 

Wbitinob of the Author. 
By J. B. WILLIAMS. Esq. P.S.A. 

*' It may almost seem presumptuous to venture upmi any recom* 
mendatioo of the greatest English commentator on the Holy Scrip* 
turest and having recently expressed a decided opinion as to the m»- 
riu of Matthew Henry's Bible, it is quite unnecessary to repeet feir- 
mer commendations. This we will say, that every man ought to 
Dossess this great man's Commentary who can allbrd it. With this 
reding strongly fixed In our minds, we are truly glad to Introduce 
to our readers an editioo of this extraordinary work, which. In com- 
pactness and economy, far surpasses every Ibrroer attempt t and 
which demonscrates the incenulty and tasteof the enterpridng print- 
er who has supplied a desideratum so worthy of the age. The pub- 
lic are greatly indebted to the man who tlius |4aces a vshiable and 
expenslve.work within tiie reach of persons of ordinary means. The 
Life prefixed to this edition is the one latdy furnished by Mr Wil- 
liams, a descendant of Matthew Henry's femity, and a sincere knrbr 
of all nonconformist memorials. The printer and the ptiblisher have 
our warmest thanks." — Rttaiu iiar» 

This Edition is also published In Parts, at 3s. eadb and may be 
taken periodically, at the convenience or Purdunen: and for the 
further accommodation of the public, this Work may be bad in 
weeklv Numbers, at Is. each. Soldby all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



A VimdieatUm of the Christum Faith ; addressed to those 
who, hiKemng in God, yet refnse or hesitate to believe in 
Jesus Christ whom he hath ssnt. By Dr John Inglis, 
on^Mf the Mtnliten of Old GrayfHart Church, Edin- 
hvgh. WilUun Blackwood. 1890. 8vb. Pp. 354. 

Tvx avowed enomiee of the Chrblian Failii, who have 
rtjeeted its eTidenoeSy denied Its ohUgations, and evinced 
a decided hostility to its institutions, are, the Atheist, the 
Libertine, and the profawed Deist. It is evident that, from 
the fint of these, Uie great argument in support of reveal- 
ed rdiglon can expect little fiivour, inasmuch as with him 
there is a previous q u est i on to be discussed, — and this dis- 
oiesian belongs properly to the departmoit of Natural 
Theology. It is also vain to eiqpect that any evidence 
which we can adduce will obtain much credit with the 
Libertine, whose n|}ection of Christianity proceeds, not 
from the head, but from th4 heart, — ^from a determination 
not to acknowledge its truth, rather than fiH>m any con* 
vietion that it is iUse. But the Deist, who owns the 
axietenee of a powerful, wise, and beneficent God, and at 
the same time professes to disbelieve in the Gospel revela- 
tion, is an opponent of a totally different character from 
the former two ; and as, in common with the Christian, 
he a0ecta to hold In abhorrence the absurdities of the 
Atheist and the interested dishonesty of the profligate, we 
nay reasonably expect that a dear and full expoaltlon of 
the evidences of revealed religion will not be addressed to 
him in vain. We are notv indeed, sanguine enough to 
expect that the evidences of Christianity, abundantly sa- 
t isfi ie f ry as we acknowledge them to be, must force con- 
viction on the mind of every man who calls himself an 
honest Deist ; we are well aware that sscret pniJudloss 
may influence such men to r^ect. In this case, a proof 
which. In atfy other ease, they would have admitted wMw 
out hesitatloa ; — All wo mean to say is, that, witfi the 
Deist, properly so called, the evidenoea of religion stand a 
bettsr chance of being faiiiy examined and appraciatad, 
than with any other class of Infidels. 

It is to tlOs elass that Dr IngUs addresses his Vhidlca- 
tion of the ChrlstUn Faith, a volume, from the perusal 
of whkh we liave Just risen with a feeling of high admi- 
ration flnr the author, and of mudi satisAtetion with bia 
wwk. We run do haxard in affirming, that this is the 
aUest and most impertant theologieal treatise which has 
issued from the press since the days of Dr Paley. The 
fWltowing brief abstract will give our readers some idea of 
the author's plan. 

He Introduces his argument with the preposltloo, tint 
a divine revelation was nec e es sr y. He then considers the 
daim of Christianity to be received as such a revelatbn, 
from the presumption affsrded by the character of — ^first, 
its generat ; secondly, its peculiar doctrines ; and thirdly, 
the moral duties whldi it hiculoates. From the presump- 
tive, he proceeds to the direct and poeitive evideaees, after 
elearlng his way by an elaborate enquiry into the truth 
of the Goepei history, as comprising fiiets not miraealaiis. 
Then follows a masterly chi^ter on Miracles. The snb- 



ject that comes next under review is Prophecy, in con- 
nexion with its fulfilment, which, as a mirade of know- 
ledge, Dr Inglis considers to be equal, and, in some re- 
- spects, even superior, to a mirade of power, with regard to 
the evidence which it aflbrds of a divine revelation ; — the 
obscurity of prophecy is shortly adverted to and justified. 
Additional evidence is adduced from the circumstances 
attending the propagation of the Gospd. In conduslon, 
he gives a summary of the whole argument, and insists 
that all the evidence which Is necessary, or which can 
reasonably be desired, for convincing the candM mind as 
to the truth of Christianity, has been given ; and that 
more overwhdming proof could not have been alTorded 
consistently with the great dMign of Providence in regard 
to the present station of man as a moral agent, not less 
responsible for his faith than for his practice. 

We. are sensible that, by this imperfect analysis, we give 
our readers a very inadequate notion of Dr Inglis's argu- 
ment, and its sncortsftil devdopement. Many of the sub- 
jects here alluded to have been already ably discussed by 
writers of great eminence, though we are not aware that 
oven asporatdy they have ever been treatttl with greater 
parspicuity than by our autlior ; and certainly in their 
coliective capadty, they have never before been made to 
bear so clearly and so dosdy upon the great point which 
the Christian advocate dedres to establish. A work like 
the p r e sen t was a desideratum in oar theological litera- 
ture. Leslie, Bishop Watsoa, Dr Campbdl, and others,, 
not to mention those Mrrlters who have trsated of the 
evidences on a more extensive {Amd^ have furnished ample 
matedaia ibr a complete answer to tlie Ddsticd arguments 
agdnst tiie troth of Christlantly. Mil it was perhaps a 
little unreasonable to expect that, ia ordinary cases, either 
the Christian enquirer or the Deist would willingly under- 
take the labour of making himsdf intimatdy acqudnted. 
with the several treatises throughout which the argument 
was scattered ; much less was It to be expected that ordi- 
nary readers could combine for themsdves the several 
parts of the argument into one connected view. But here 
we httve a vdume of little more than 300 pages, in which 
dl the neoessary evidences are stated with dearuees, 
weighed with candour, judiciously advanced according to 
their relative importance, and rendered subservient to a 
fdr and conduslve proof. We do not mean to hint that 
the present work is a mere compendium of the evideooea 
as they are brought forward in the sevend treatises on 
the subject ; we consider it rather as an able and a oom- 
idete digest of the whole argument. 

One particular excellence of this volume we must not 
omit liMntioning to the author's praise ; we allude to the 
truly Christian temper which characterises his work, and 
the £dmeoa with which he treats the arguments and 
even the pwjtii i a ss of his opponento. In perudng the 
arguments of ChaluMTs, Dr Campbell, Bishop Watson, 
and somedmes, though less frequently, of Addison, we 
liave occadonaliy met vHth reasoning, which to oursdves, 
who had no previous pr^udlce to get over in regard to 
tlM groat point at issue, was suAdently satisfactory, but 
which, we could eadly percd ve, was ill calculated to remove 
such pnjiidices wiNre tliey existed, and whidi, accord- 
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ingly, must have failed of effect with even a tolerably 
candid Deisl. Dr Inglle, on ih$ other hand, le farfAem- 
larly einful of hk pramiaes ) he It cautlouaof taking for 
granted what may with any show of reason be disputed ; 
his strength lies in taking not a metaphysical, but a corn* 
mon siBnse view of the question ; and he Is particularly 
fond of inviting his antagonist to try the truth of Chris- 
tianity by the same mlea which reason would apply to a 
parallel case, regarding any indifferent question of ordi- 
nary life. This, after all, is the proper method of treat- 
ing the soljeet ; and wa should think It tiM most Hkdy 
way of making the Deist asliamed of his own unreason- 
aUeness; or, at all events, of preventing others from 
listening to his objections. Our author ewefully avoids, 
iiowever, making any con ceasion which would compro- 
mise the dignity of hk cauae^ or the truth of any doctrine 
which the orthodox craedadcnowledgea; the eomplaiaanee 
which haa received our praiaa goea no £uther than to ra- 
commend the author*a argument by a candour of reaaoning, 
and a total abaence of offensive language, more hoooura> 
hie to himself and more likely to benefit his cause, than 
if he had shown himself a skilful master of the acrimoni- 
oua abuae whidi haa frequently diatiaguiahed and diagraced 
theologfcal oontroveny. In reading Dr Inglia*a v(dume, 
we eoneeive ooraelvea to bellatening not to the ingeniona 
pleading of a talented advocate, who unduly aggravates 
•very cireumatanoa that aeema to fiivour hia cauae, while 
he mentiooa aUghtly, or keepa altogether out of view, 
whatever would militate against it ; but to the upright 
judge, who baa honeatly made up hia opinion from the 
ibeta laid before him ; and who, in aumming up the evi- 
dence of the whole caae, akillnlly, but fidrly, directa our 
attention to tiioee pointa on either aide which ought to 
influence our Judgment and affect our deeiaion. 

To the high praiae which we feel disposed to bestow 
npon the ptes e ot worlc, we think it entitled on the fol- 
k>wing grounds :— Because it enters into a full and fair 
consideration of the evidences of our religion ; — because 
it fiimiahea a complete anawer to tlie deUticai objections 



Alga JBriUmnicg ; or» Deta^dumi i^ th$ Marine and 
aiher Jnar UcA ttdHamttofAeBriti^ LktmU bdamf^ 
ingto'the Order Alga ; with Plates, tUustrative of Ae 
Genera. By Robert Kaye GreviUe, LL.D., F.R.S., 
&c One volume, 8vo. Edinburgh. MacLachlan and 
Stewart. I8S0. Pp. 215. 

It is bql of late ysars that the plants brionging to the 
class Cryptogamia (the 24th of Linnieus) have been care- 
fully investigated by botanists ; but they seem likely to 
yield a rtdi faanraat to those who engage in the search, as 
they appear within an ace of equalling in numbers the 
remaining twenty-three classes put together. Crypto- 
gamlc plants differ i^-om those of the other classes, both 
in their structure and reproductive organs. In structure, 
the great majority of them are simply cellular ; and, in 
respect to their reproductive organs, they are destitute of 
stamens and pistils ; while their seeds (designated by bo- 
, tanists spondee) have, unlike the seeds of ether plants, 
the power of striking root IndlffiDrently firom any part of 
their surface. 

Botanists have now established twelve orders — ^forming 
so many natural families — under which the different 
Cryptogamio planta are diatributed. Of theae, one of 
the moat important and intereating ia the order Alg»-^ 
a daaa which indudaa, along with aome othera, all the 
planta commonly known under the denomination of aea* 
weeds. For an account of their importance, in an eco* 
nomical point of view, we refisr our readers to an abstract 
in our 62d Number, of a very interesting paper read by 
Dr Greville toameetJng of the Wemerlan Society, which 
we now find forms part of the introduction to his present 
work. The Alga are generally aquatic plants, growing 
either in tlie aea or fk«ah water. Their roota are fibrous, 
— a mare fleahy ealloua dia k, ■ a n d are. In aome speciea, 
not viaible. Theae planta may be aaid to be all firondoaa, 
(the diatinet leavea in aome apecies being, from their con- 
nexion with the flructification, atill colled frooda,) aome 
I of them wholly ao, whilat othera aupport their fr'ond on a 



which have been uiged againat the Chriatian faith ; — and, I stem. Their seeds, named Cframdee or Spondes, are 
because this answer is neither couched in difllcult language, ' variously situated ; in some instances they are naked, and 



nor dees it inv<rfve any nice distinctions or intricacy of 
argument, which would render it unintelligible to men of 
ordinary capacity and limited education. It is — and this 
is ita peculiar excellence — a plain expoaltion of what every 
intelligent onpr^udiced Cliriatiaa, no matter whether 
]m inhabit a college or a ooMagt^fieU to be (as far as na- 
tural evidence is concerned) his apology for believing in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ ; and what therefore every sin- 
cere believer must rejoice to find so clearly stated, so aUy 
illustrated, and so forcibly urged. In our own opinion, 
the man who can reject the evidences sultfected to his view 
in Pala/'s Natural Theology, and Dr IngUs*s VindicaHom 
^the Ckrittum Faith, has a mind inaccessiUe to rational 
argument, and impenetrable to every thing short of the 
irrafistible Spirit of Divine grace, to whose gracious in- 
fiuence we accordingly recommend him. 

We have kft ourselves no room for pointing out the 
fhults hi this volume, even if we had been successful In 
discovering sueh. Its minor beauties of style, Stc, we 
do not think it necessary to dwell upon, — ^they are suffi- 
ciently obvious* We have been chiefly anxious to direct 
the attention of our readers to the higher excellencies of 
the volume, partly f)rom a sense of Justice towards the an- 
ther, but still qsore Arom a conviction that the work it- 
aelf is calculated to become eminently and extensively use- 
ful. With regard to Dr Inglls, we have Just to say in 
oonduslon, that he is evidently as well acquainted with 
his Bible as with the Statute Book. His present publi* 
cation — we believe that, with tlie exeeption of an abk 
pamphlet on the Leslie con tr ov e r sy , it k his only one- 
will obtain for him from posterity, a reputation not less 
honourable, nor less merited as an author, than that 



surrounded liy an open invduore, or immersed In the 
firend ; in others, they are contained in distinct captidea^ 
or in tybareles, whkh are either free or immersed in the 
frond. In several species, the fructification assumes the 
shape of a edtqum or pod. Many spades are provided 
with veeidee of difforest forma; the most eeimmon of 
which are regular inflatkns of partkular parts of the 
frond, filled wltil air. Iheee are supposed to be of uaa 
in keeping the frond afloat. The substance of the Alg» 
is very varied. Some are perfectly memfaranaceous and 
pellndd ; othen wiry, corneous, and elastic ; iHiik others^ 
again, are coriaceous and subllgneous. Almoat every gra- 
dation of colour k to be found among them ; bat the pre- 
vailing ones are green, red, and brown. 

The botanist will find Dr Grevilk's vrork, akhough 
modestly profbaaing to confine Itadf to the Alga of tlie 
Britidi lake, a source of much more extendve informa- 
tion. It contains, In addition to minute, accurate, and 
degant deeeriptions (illustrated by cdoured plates) of all 
the spsdes native to thk country, a Latin synopsk of the 
known genera, with a systematic enumeraUon of all the 
better known spedes, with authoritative reforenoes. The 
introduction to the work contains, moreover, a concise- 
bistoricd notice of the progre ss of thk department of bo- 
tanical sdenoe ; an account of the geographical dlstribu^ 
tion of the different species ; and the remarics already 
alluded to on the economical uses of these plants. The 
two last-mentiooed discuaaiona contain much that must 
be interesting to every cultivated mind. Indeed, we know 
fow suljects, connected with natiual science, more in- 
teresting than the geography of planta ; and we may as 
well take thk opportunity of saying, that we remember 



which upon other gronnda he enjoys among hk own oon- 1 few labourers in this department who know so wdl aa 
temporaries. I our author to steer dear of ^ perilous extremes of hasty 
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Mid Miptrfteial gtntniliwtinn on tho mm Juad^ mt •# f^ 
•bUItf to list ftbov* mert pMtkmlT • b w iiaUou mi the 
other. 

Dr OrerlUe informs um, that In preporinf materiali for 
thU wfirk, his first Intention was to do no more tlian to 
five a fkithful description of the British inarticolated 
A]f0> aeeording to the ammcement of Frofeeeor Agaidh. 
The aeeomnlation of materials, howerer, beyond what he 
had aottdpated, and the eonvietion of the Inenffldency of 
the Professor's system, impr es sed npon him by more 
minate enquiry, indneed him to alter his plan ; and in 
the book now before ns, the merit not only of the indiyl- 
doal descriptions, but of the classification, is justly doe to 
Dr GreTille. In forming his genera, Agardh seems to 
us to proceed too rigidly on the principle, that the fructi- 
fication among the Alg» is capable of furnishing as satis- 
JEkctory characters as among more perfect plants. The 
principle may be eorrect ; but whUe a rest number of 
AlgB are only Icnown to us in a state destitute of fructi- 
fication, it is highly desirable that characters be admitted 
which may be rendered available in all states of the plant. 
Agardh hioiself admits several genera, in the total absence 
of froetifieation, from habit and structure alone. Nay, 
more, he has, on the strength €f the fructification, ref^irred 
to the same genus many species, which hare but little 
afilnity among themselves. Thus, If the genus Sphvro- 
coccus, as defined by Agardh, be taken as an example, it 
will be found to contain a great number of plants totally 
difbrent in general habit, texture^ and structure, ^agree> 
ing, or appearing to agree, only in a certain feature of the 
firoctification. Dr Oreville never denies that the fhietl- 
ficatlon Is a character of primary importance ; but by ta- 
king into consideration other characters common to each 
group, whether derived from the root, form, colour, tex- 
ture, or substance, he has rendered his principle of classi- 
fication far more easily applleable. By oonduetlng his ex- 
amination of the Algie, in the first Instance, according to 
the apparent affinities, Independent of the fructification, 
he luHi been led to characters In this feature which were 
previously overlooked, and which enabled him so to subdi- 
vide some of the genera, as to make the general, or prima 
Jade characters, go along with thoee taken from the Aruit. 
By this means, also, he has found himself under the ne- 
asaalty of restoring some of the original genera of La* 
■MMirouz, aboUshed with too little ceremony by Profinaor 
Agardh. 

It may be as well to reward the patience of the reader, 
who has accompanied ns through this detail, with a spe- 
cimen of the amiable tone of mural refiectlon, by msana 
of which our author knows toonhanco tha interest of his 
•object, and to east an air of dignity over hla fhronrite 
•elonce: 

** The botanist finds speculations for the tmeet phlloeo. 
phy, In what he nssd to trsad, without refiectlon, under his 
A^ He befffais to see how admirably plants are adapted 
to every Undof soil and situation, so as to leave nospot ah» 
sohiteiy uncovered. He perceives, perhaps with all the 
vividncH of a first fanpreeuon, that 

« The bleakest rock upon the loneliest heath 
Feels in its barrennen eome touch of spring ; 
And in the April dew and beam of Mar, 
Its moM and lichen freshen and revive.^ 

** He finde the most expoeed roAa rearing theb lichen 
▼agotation, scarcely to be distinguished without a ma|nifier, 
flroiai the surihce on wliich they grow. The trunks of living 
treM are never without their parasites, and often exhibit a 
Inlnlature botanic garden of moeses and lichens— the most 
rapid and the meet sluggish streams the pure and ice-cold 
rivulet of the Alpe, down to the turbid canal of the plains 
—the crystal lake and the etagnant poolj nay, the very hot- 
baths of Swltxeriand and vdcanio Geysers of Icdand, 
awarm with thehr peeoliar vegetation. Tlie flat and dreary 
ahorm of the Icy sea, p r eesntJ n g eter y w h e r e a kvel and 
marshy prospect, are denedy carpeted with numerous 
mosses, which, though froien from se a so n to season, revive 
and flourish dnrina their short-lived summer. The decay 
•f one plant tommm an Immediate md proper nntriment 



lir thousands of minute trilies, and the trunk of a dead 
tree givia Ikirth to milliooe. We know that we cannot 
keep our bread many days vrithoot finding its cavities gar- 
nished with blue mould, ehown by the microeoope to be 
compoeed of myriads of perfect and beautiful plants. So, 
likewise, with the eurfeoe of our chesses, which not only 
produce the blue mould, so ss t ee m ed by nsany, but several 
other speciee of dilnute fiirae^ of a whiter red, or yellow 
colour." 

To condudCf this Tolume contains a very complete 
alphabetical catalogue of the authors who have written 
upon the Algn, a meet necessary appendage to every 
work of the kind; and the illustrative platee are en- 
graved and coloured In a masterly style. 



A CoOectitm of Pemnndar Melodki. Hie English words 
by Mrs Hemans, Mrs Norton, John Bowring, Esq. 
LL.D. and other eminent Poets. The airs compiled 
and selected by O. L. Hodgee. No. I. London, 
Goulding and Almaine. Edinburgh. Robertson 
and Co. 

*' The music of Spain and Portugal,** says the editor 
of this interesting work, " has been eo generally admired 
for the originality of its character and the sweetness of Its 
melody, as to aiford frequent occasion of regret that some 
adequate specimens have not as yet been selected firom it, 
in order to take that place to which they are so d ese r v edly 
entitled among the melodies of other countries It is with 
a view of supplying this deficiency that the compiler of 
the present work now offers to the British public some of 
the most popular and admired airs, of which he made a 
numerous collection during the late campaigns In the 
Peninsula.** We look upon this ae a ludcy Idea, and are 
inclined to think very favourably of the manner in which 
it is to be carried into execution, from the specimen now 
before us. We have here fifteen new songs, all of which are 
more or less beautiful and through which there breathes 
the fine chi^'alrlc and romantic epirit of old Spain. Seve- 
ral of the airs are in the highest degree energetic and origi- 
nal, and almost all the aeoompaniments are exoefdingly 
skilfully arranged* The words, especially thoee by our 
favourite, Mrs Hemans, are admirable. We are sorry 
that we can afibrd room for no more than three epedmens. 
As there are only two eoplee of the work in £din1mrgfa» 
the poetry is as yet nearly as good as manuscript : 

THE MOOaiSH OAffHKanro-soHo. 

<' Cbahis in the diies! gloom in the alrl 
Come to the hills ! fresh breexes are there : 
Silence and ffaar In the rich orange bowers- 
Come to the rooks, where Freedom hash towers ! 

" Come ftom the Darro !— ohaaaed is its tone; 
Come where the streams no bondage have known ! 
Wildly and proudly, foaming, they leap, 
Singing of medom tram ttmp to steep ! 

** Come from Alhambra!«^anlen and grave 
Now may not shelter beauty or love ; 
Blood on the waters ! death *midst the flowers ! 
Only the rock and the spear are ours.** 

THE ZKOai MAID. 

By Mn ffemam, 

" The summer leavee were sighing 

Aroond the Zegri maid, 
To her lone sad song reidyingt 

As it fiU'd the olive sbada.— 
* Alas ! for her that loveth 

Her hmd*s, her kindred's foe ! 
Where a Christian Spaniard ro? etb 

Should a Z^'s sfdritgo? 

« « From thy i^anoe^ my gntle mother ! 

I sink with shame oppreH*d ; 
And the dark eye of my brothv 

Is an arrow to my bnaat.* 
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WImm flmnnur Imrm were aighing, 

Thus tang the Z«pri maid, 
WMle the mmeon cby was dying 

In Uie whispering miye shade. 

•<< And fir this heart's wealth wasted, 

This woe in secret home, 
This flower of yoam^ lift Uaated, 

SiHNiId I win l»ack aught hot seom? 
Byaugfat hot daily dying 

Would my lone truth be rcnald ?* 
Where summer Icstcs were sighing, 

Thus sung the Zegri maid.** 

Nor must we omit to do all justiee to Mrs Norton, 
whose truly graceful and feminine genius is only second 
to that of Mrs Hemans. We are much pleased with the 
ibliowiiig spefiimen of her talents : 

TBX BISCATKK TO BIS SCISTIUESS. 

Sy Mr$ Norton. 

« Oh ! softly fidb the ibot of lore 

Where thoee he worships rest. 
More gently than a mother bird, 

Who seeks her downy nest. 
And thus I steal to thee, belored. 

Beneath the dark-blue nicht ; 
O come to our uneooquer'd hills. 

For tlMVs the stars are bright. 

*< Oh ! pleasant *tis to wander out, 

When only thou and I 
Are there, to speak our happy thought 

To that far silent sky! 
The Talleys down beneath are AiU 

Of ToloeB and of men ; 
Oh! oome to our untrodden hilli^ 

They will not tell again. * 

*' The balmy air may breathe as sweet, 

With perfume floating slow ; 
But here, where thou and I may roam, 

Hie fresh wild breezes blow ; 
Oh! here each little flow*ret seems 

To know that it is free ; 
The winds <»n our unoooqutf'd hills 

ArofbllofUberty!" 

We look fiirward with much pleasure to the oonttnua- 
Ikiii of this iateresting and Taluable work. 
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TYaveb m Various Parts of Peru ; indudmg a Yearns 
lUiidenee in Potosi, By Edmond Temple. In two 
Tols. London. Henry Colbum and Rldiard Bentley. 
1890. 

Wk shall rsTiew this work, whioh has just reached 
Edinburgh, next week ; and, in the meantime, we pre- 
sent our readen with two aniusing extracts from it. The 
flrst is desaiptiTe of 

A SQUALL OTF THX CAT! TXAD tSLAMDS. 

*< Sonset thie ereninr was truly a splendid sight. The 
oekors of the sky were dlffHrent from and more rarious than 
any I had erer befiire obserred— 

Outrying some the roee^ 
And eome the riolet, ydlow, and white, and blue, 
Scarlet, and purpling red. 

Hie douds, too, assumed a form, a tinge, and a magnitude, 
in their msssfs, that excited the admiration of all on board. 
No sooner bad the sun, in a dazzling Uaze, sunk beneath 
the sea, than the moon shone forth with a brilliancy quite 
lUmsaal to us of northern dimes. Our diip, with all sail 
■St, was gliding silebtly over the rippled surface of the ocean, 
at the rate of two or three knots an hour, when, in a few 
minutes, all was changed. The wide expanse of burnished 
gold, which rephused the setting sun, faded suddenly away, 
the moon withdrew her trembling beams, and the douds, 
fbrming into one dense black mantle, overspnad the Arma- 
ment, and, to our view, enveloped the whole unlTcrse In 
darkness. < How sudden !' ' What a diange !' was the 
o idam a tkm of erery Toioe, when a flash dTlI^tning at- 
tncted all eyes towards the east, Just over the bairen coast 



ofMordhing AfHca. The breeze died away to a perfect 
cahn, and the saiis hung loosdv against the masts : thunder 
followed at a distance. Scarody had its awful hollow nrar- 
murings ceased, when the wind came sweeping along the 
deep, sudden as .the lightning which aocompaniM it. Our 
ship, not unlike a sea-bird frightened from repose, rushed 
thnmgh the foaming wave, her wings, extended to tiie ut- 
most, bearing her onvrards with an unusually tremuloos 
rapidity, at once astonishing and alarming. 

• « The seaman's skill was instantly req^oidte for tiM pra- 
venti<m of threatened danger. 

< Mind your hdm!* cried the Captain, loudly and 
sternly. 

< Ay, ay, sir,' replied the helmsman. 

* Luff, then, luff!* 

< Luff it is, sir, luff!* 

* Turn the hands up !* 
<AU hands a-hoy!* 

* Up and furl the royals and sky-saHs !— In stun-aalb! 
—Down flying-gib and stay-sails !-»Brail up the try-sails ! 
—Man the top-gaUant du»-lines !— Stand by the toj^gaU 
lant halyards I— Let go !— Clue up !— Jib down !— Haul ! 
—Haul down I —were the orders given, and accomplished 
within a few minutes : and In a few minutes more the 
squall, accompanied with very heavy rain, passed over us ; 
but, without these precautions, it would have proved too 
much for the Frolic, or perhaps for the stoutest ship that 
ever sailed on the ocean. 

« A light breeze succeeded, scaroelv suffidoit to raise a 
gentle curl upon the waves ; all sail was again set ; the 
moon, surrounded by the resplendent host of heaven, burst 
wiUi augmented lustre from her concealment, and the over- 
charged douds, bdng now relieved, dispersed into various 
forms of different shades and hues, leavine the atmosphere 
around and above so serene and beautiful as to czdte our 
greater astonishment at the extra o rdinary suddenness of the 
change^ which Is by no means unfrequent between the 
tropics, sometimes occurring several times in the course of 
one night.**— Vol. I. p. 19-21. 

Our second extract contains several 

AXICDOTES or SBAXKS. 

** Of the voradons nature of the shark, we have all fire, 
quently heard or read. The following stories on that sub- 
ject were related to me this day by the captain and the gun- 
ner of the Frolic, just after tney had each caught a young 
one, which mve rise to the conversation. When the Diana 
frigate was lying at anchor o^ Vera Cruz, one of the ma- 
riiMs, who was sentry in the stem of the ship, by some ae- 
cident fidl overboard In the night ; and the captain, who 
was in bed at the time, hearing the splash in the water, 
jumped up, and, looking out of the stem-galley, asked, < Is 
that a man overboard ?'— < Yes, sh*, it is me,* said the ma^ 
rine. < Wdl, have you got hold ? Are you safe?' said the 
captain. < Yes, dr, I have hold of the rudder chains; but 
my muskel is gone,* said the marine. * I>— n your mus- 
ket !* said the captain, and ran upon deck to order a boat to 
be lowered, which, in a man-of-vrar, is an operation of bat 
a very hw minutes. In the act of lowering the boat, a 
loud shriek was heard, and when the boat's crew went to 
pick up the man, he was not to be seen. Two days after 
this event, a shark was caught, and hauled on board the 
Diana, in the stomach of which was found part of the 
jacket, and a dioe of the unfortunate marine. 

<* The gunner of the Frolic, in the coarse of the last war, 
was emmoyed in the enterprise of cutting out a French 
frigate, in which one of his comrades lost a leg, and in a 
few days died, when, as is customary on board ship, he 
was sewn up in his hammock with a heavy wdght in it, 
commonly a couple of Si-pound shot. Scaroelv 20 minutes 
had ekipsed after the body had been committed to the deep, 
when the hammock and bedding of the deceased were seen 
floating round the ship, torn .to pieces; it is unnecessary to 
add who, or what, had so soon robbed them of their con- 
tents. 

** There is no fish so easily caught as the shark, and none 
perhaps more difficult to deprive of life. It is really asto- 
nishing to see thdr exertions with both jaws and tail, long 
after they have been opened, thdr intestines and other vis- 
ceta cut out, and the skin stripped from the body. 

** A few years ago, the master of a ship on board which I 
now am, caught a shark so large, that to avoid accldenta in 
hauling him on board tokill him, they cut him open alon^ide ; 
and he assured me, that after cutting him down the middle, 
fkom thejawsto the tail, and thoroughly deaning hiro, they 
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boUted him up to the fore-yard arm, where he hung up- 
vrards of an hour. (/.^ vrai peut quelgue/ois rCelre ptu 
te vrauefnblable. ) He was then taken down and hauled on 
board, where he kiy atretched along the deck, to all appear- 
mnoe dead as a herring ! but he soon exhibited symptoms of 
being still a sharkf by snapping at any person that approached 
bis head ; and at but, a boy passing heedlessly by, the ani- 
mal made a desperate eifort towwds him with extended 
jaws, and would inevitably haTe seized him, had not one of 
the sailors, who perceived the boy's danger, pushed him 
away. After this, they were obliged to have recourse to a 
common practice upon IdUing these monsters, that of put- 
ting across the jaws a crow-bar, or any other substantial 
implement, oapaUe of preventing mischief. The only ob- 
servation I have to make on my story is, that it is nith^ 
fully repeated. 

** Notwithstanding all the atrocities of these formidable 
creatures, and the inveterate hatred that is shown to them, 
their flesh is not always despised ; to a sea appetite it is som»> 
times a luxury, and there are few sailors who have caught 
sharks that have not also made a hearty meal upon them. 
The two we caught this morning, one about four feet, the 
other about three feet long, being young and delicate, were 
reserved for the cabin ; and it was agreed, without one dis- 
senting voice, that the dish of shark served up at dinner, 
vras as good a dish of fish as ever was eaten : it was cut into 
slices, something like crimped cod, and fried; but I posi- 
timdy conddered it better in every respect than any ood-ftsh 
I bad ever tasted.*'— VoL i. p. 28-31. 

We shall follow Mr Temple into Peru, and consider 
bis doings there, next Saturday. 



TTie Edinburgh New Philosophical JoumaL Conducted 
by Robert Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural His- 
tory, &c &c in the University of Edinburgh. No. 
XVI. January^April, 1830. Edinburgh. Adam 
BUck. 

Xhe Edinburgh Journal of Science, Conducted by David 
Brewster, LL.D. No. IV. New Saaiss. AprD, 

. 1830. Edinburgh. Thomas Clark. 

Born of these periodicals are sufficiently Icnown to ren- 
der it unnecessary, as it would be presumptuous, for us 
to characterise them. All that we profess to do is, to 
enumerate the most interesting discussions contained in 
each of the numbers now before us^ In performing this 
task, we are only making a slight addition to the view which 
we attempt to give of the scientific industry of Edinburgh, 
in our reports of the proceedings of the Royal and other 
Societies. 

Having a great veneration for age, we commence with 
Professor Jameson's, which u the senior Journal. The 
present Number begins with aninterestingmemoirof Count 
Kumford, i^om the French of Baron Cuvier. Any thing 
from the pen of tlut distinguished philosoplier must ne< 
oeesarily be interesting; and he has here, within very 
brief limits, shown us a man whom we had been ac- 
customed to view in connexion with no higher matters 
than soup and patent stoves, in his relations to the 
science and institutions and social convulsions of th6 age. 
The next article of special interest is by the editor, 
** On the relative ages of the diiliBrent European chains 
of mountains ;" in which a theory of their formation, 
novel to us, and at first not a little startling, although we 
think satisfactorily established, is propounded, ^bor- 
dinate to this Is an able article by our amiable and clear- 
beaded friend. Professor Hausmann of Gbttingen, " On 
the geographical characters and geognostical constitution 
of Spain,** worthy the attention not only of the naturalist, 
but of the student of military and statistical matters. 
Connected with the same class of enquiries. Is a pi^»er 
** On the heights of the most remarkable summits of 
the Cordillera of the Andes in Peru.'* From these sub- 
jects the traasition is easy to the paper " On the height 
of the perpetual snows on the Cordilleras of Peru ;** and 
thence to Professor Kupper*s investigation respecting "the 
mean temperature of the atmosphere and the earth in 
some part« of East Russia,'* We next recommend to tbe 



notice of our readers a paper " On peculiar noises occa^ 
sionally heard in particular districts, with some further 
remarks on the causes of such sounds ;** — an enquiry con- 
nected with the old stories of the musical statue of Mem- 
non, the airy ^ tongues which syllable men*s names,** and 
all that daas of vague sensations from whieh fancy draws 
her dreamiest and most j^ausible imaginings of a spiritual 
world. Tliere are also communications on isdated ques- 
tions of chemistry from Professor Bonsdorif, Dr Daryy 
and others; — of Botany, from Professor Graham, and 
Mr Walker Amott ; — of Zoology, from our learned and 
able friend Mr James Wilson, who, in his anxiety to have 
as much of the animal kingdom under his inspection as 
possible, adds — ^to the proposal made by him in one of his 
recent communications to the Wemerian Society, to Im^ 
port some additional species of game into tliis country, (a 
suggestion for which, as gourmands, we are bonnd to 
thank him) — the rather less reasonable pngect of bring- 
ing in a host of butterflies and moths, with all their *▼»• 
rieties of grubs and caterpillars, to the evident detriment 
of all gardens, table-cloths, and old ladies. Though last, 
not least, we have in this numb^ accurate reports of the 
four first lectures of a series now delivering by Covicr in 
Paris, " On the history of the natural sciences.** 

The first article in Dr Brewster's Journal-- (by tlie 
way, it seems etiquette among our scientific brethren to 
commence with something light and popular, on the same 
principle, we presume, that fencers are bound, '* tirer ka 
honneurs,** before setting-to in earnest)— 4be first artloie 
is an interesting account of a visit to Berzelins, the oele* 
brated Swedish chemist, by Mr J. Johnston, which eon* 
veys a vivid and jdeaaing idea of his manners and appear* 
ance. This Number is strong on the sulject of physical 
geography. There is an interesting notice of the islands 
Procida and Ischia, by James D. Forbes, Esq. ; an ac- 
count of an excursion to the Diamond District in ]foasil» 
by MM. Martins and Splx ; and ** a general view of the 
scientific researdies recently carried on in the Rnaaian 
Empire,*' by Humboldt ; in which that illustrious na- 
turalist takes occasion, as usual, to promulgate the most 
comprehensive and elevated principles of scientiflo invee- 
tigation. In the department of geology, we have an ab- 
stract of a memoir, by a French naturalist, ** On the 
Fossil Bones of St Prival d'AUior,*' and upon the basal- 
tic district in which they^have been discovered ; and some 
additions to the history of the Fossil Elk of Ireland, by 
Dr Hibbert. In the department of comparative anatomy* 
there is an outline of Dr Knox's Theory of Hermapbr^ 
ditism. Perhaps the most striking communications, for 
the mere general reader, are two curious and well-aathen- 
ticated instances of Spectral Illusion : — one, in which it 
operated on the organs of hearing as well as of sight— 
another, in which nothing but the fulfilment of the augurjr 
was a-wanting, in order to entitle it to rank among the 
examples of the second-sight. Simple as Its details are, 
this latter is the most puzzling case of spectral illusion 
that we liave met with. We must pass over in silenee a 
great number of interesting experiments and demonstra- 
tions, of which we could give only a bare catalogue^ moat 
tantalizing to the reader. 



Remarks occasioned by Mr Moor^s Notices of Lord 

Byron^s Life, 

This Is a small pamphlet of eight pages, ftvm the peil» 
or at least puldished under the sanction, of Lady Byron. 
We were favoured, on Monday last, with the earlieat copy 
which reached Edinburgh, but as it has since appeared 
In the London, and has l>een thence very generally trans- 
ferred to the Edinburgh and other provincial newspa- 
pers, we deem it unnecessary to do more than subjoin a 
brief abstract of the contents. 

The introductory paragraph contains a rtatement of 
Lady Byron*s motives for coming before the public at all, 
by which it appears, that haying hitherto disregarded tbe 
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nomerons mlsrepretentaf ions which have fone abroRd con- 
oarning her, she writes now, not to defend herself, bot 
to exculpate her parents from sereral charges whidi " she 
loiews to be false.** The charges alladed to seem princi- 
pally to consist in tills, that it was they who Influenced 
hsr to leare her husband, and to act whh apparent incon- 
sistency, by fordng her to pat an end to all intercourse 
with one fmm. whom she had parted In the most friendly 
Manner. Lady Byron states, on the contrary, that she 
treated the noble poet with seeming kindness np to the 
last mementy simply because she doubted whether he was 
altogether in his sound mind, and feared lest any opposi- 
lien or faritating expressions might make him worse ; and 
that npon mentioning these suspicions to her parents, they 
became naturally anxious to ascertain their truth or false- 
hood, and the more so, as Lady Byron now, for the first 
time, informed them, that *' if she were to consider Lord 
Byron's past conduct as that of a person of sound mind, 
nothing could Induce her to return to him.** Her mother 
aeoordingly went to London to consult both lawyers and 
physietans on the point ; and they gare It as their opi- 
nion, that Lord Byron was In his perfect senses, and 
that the circumstances of the case did not appear of so 
Tery aggramted a nature, as to make a separation In- 
dispensable. Upon learning from her mother that these 
were the sentiments of the gentlemen with whom she 
had adTised, Lady Byron returned herself to London, 
■nd communicated, in confidence, to Dr Lushington, cer- 
tain additional facts concerning Lord Byron's conduct, 
which induced that gentleman to change entirely his opi- 
nion €f the case, and to pronounce a reconciliation im- 
possible. What these facts were. Lady Byron does not 
disclose, but concludes with trusting, that the statement 
■he has made will *' abeolre her fiitther and mother from 
all accusations with regard to the part they took in the 
aeparation." 

Upon this pamphlet we hare to remark, that we think 
h ought either not to hare been published at all, or it 
ought to hare been fuller and more satisfactory. Whe- 
ther Lady Byron was influenced by her parents or not, 
was a matter d( comparatirely little moment, and we are 
williflg to allow that she has now shown that they did 
not Interfere nltroneously or too officiously ; but what 
we wanted to know was, whether she was justified, or 
toot, in separating herself from her husband In the man- 
ner in which she did ? This point she leaves in as great 
obscurity as ever ; nay, she has made It more mysterious 
than it was before, for it appears that she chose to confide 
to Dr Lu^ington certain circumstances which she would 
not tell her own parents, although it Is erident that upon 
these circumstances, from the im p r ess ion they made upon 
Dr Lushington, the whole gist of the matter depends. 
One thing is dear, that Lady Byron was herself deter- 
mined on a separation. If Lord Byron had been mad, 
as she seems very willing to hare beliered, a separation 
must, of course, hare taken place. But as he was not 
mad, she drew up what she thought a strong enough case 
against him, which she intrusted to the management of 
her mother. But even this was found insufficient to 
produce the desired effect ; and she then went to her 
lawyer herself, and told him something or other, which 
induced him to advise her parents to take steps to secure 
a separation, and thus she at length gained her oliject. 
Lady Byron may have been very ill used, for aught we 
ean prove to the contrary ; but we repeat, that if she was 
to come before the public at all, it diould not have been 
with a story so inexplicit and obscure. 
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71^ Fortign Review and Condntnlal Miscellany. Xo. X. 
March, 1830. lK)ndon. Blade, Young, and Young. 

ft 

This is agood Numl>er. The first article — containing 
« Uefrapby of Ignatius Loyola, the fbunder of the order 
of the Jesuits— -is from the pen of Dr Southey, and writ- 
ten in bis happiest manner* The third article oootaioa a 



faU account of the life and literary and sdentifie labours 
of Cuvier— a theme full of interest ; and which we Ih^ 
to see followed up in subsequent Numbers by similar me- 
moirs of Humboldt, Xiaplace, and others. Artide fifUi 
contains a biography of Sir Thomas More — an abstract 
from the ponderous tome of DrRudhart. In article sixth, 
the reader will find a satisftctory criticism on the works 
of Calderon, together with inddental notices of other dia- 
tinguisbed Spanish dramatists. The sb<Nrt reviews of new 
publications are numerous and interesting ; and the con- 
tinental literary intelligence comes quite up to our notion 
of the manner in which this part of the work ought to bo 
executed— no straggling uninterssting notices, but a con- 
densed view of what has been achieved at each place da- 
ring the last quarter. 



ChbnatCB Eandom ReconU, London. Colbum and 

Bentley. 

Wb are not going to review this book Just now ; bat 
we string together a few anecdotes which we have found 
in it: 

▲KccDOTt OP Loan SaSKIHl. 

<* My father often met Lord(then Mr) Enkine bi the street^ 
and invited him to dinner on that same day ;«-4Hi th es e oo aa 
sions, our party, which, when I was at iMnne, formed a Ino, 
might as wAl have been called a duet, for I was only a listenr 
er ;— indeed, my fiither was little more, for Ersklne was then 
young at the bar, flushed vrith sncwjss, and enthusiastic in 
his profession. He would therelore repeat his pleadings in 
each particular case;— this I thought dull enough, and con- 
gratulated mysdf, till I knew beUer, when the oration was 
over. But here I reckoned without my host ; for when my 
fiuher observed that the arguments wtrt unanswerable^-* 
* By no means, my dear sir,* would Erskine say ; * had I 
been counsel for A, instead of J9, you shall hear what I 
would have advanced on the other im^;*— then we <fie/ hear, 
and I wished him at ihejbrwn / 

** No two companions could have been worse coupled than 
Lord Erskine and mv father ; for the Lawyer debghted in 
talking of himself and the bar, and the Manager of himself 
and the theatre* Ersldne was a gifted man, and, what is 
better, a ^ood man* In the early part of his career, he was 
conaidered a great man ; Imt, as J ohn Moody says df Sir 
Francis Wrooghead, < he could no' hawU it.''^' 

▲MKCDOTX OP BOinfEtL TBOaNTOIT. 

*< I have no recoUection of having ever seen Thomtoo at 
my father's house. Not long before his (Thomton*s) death, 
these two quondam co-partners had occasion to meet in 
London, on some business, at a tavern; their interview 
was at noon, and Thornton came half drunk ! During their 
conversation, upon the business which had brought them 
together, my fbther observed to his old ftiend, that he re- 
gntted to see he by no means appeared in good -health. 
< Hc^th !* said Thornton: < look here !* and he pointed to 
his ankles, which were alarmiusly swollen j-*^ can*t you 
see?— 'tis the dropsy $^»y 'odl I'm a^^oing;' and heiMU 
goinr, for he died 8h<H*tly afterwards. 

** When Thornton was on his deatli-bed, his rdations sur- 
rounding it, he told them that he should expire before he 
had counted twenty ; and covering his head with the bed- 
clothes, he began to count :— ' Ons, two, »- — — dghteen, 
nineteen, tweatj.* He then throst out his head, exclaim- 
ing, * By *od ! H's very strange ! but why.arent you all 
crying ?— Teach my son,' said he to the bystaodors,--* teach 
him, when 1 am gone, his A, B, C ;-»I know mine bk se- 
veral languages; but I perodve no good that the knowledge 
has done me;— «o If you never teach him his A, B, C, at 



all, it don*t much signify. * Within an hour after this, poor 
Bonoell Thornton bmithed his last— This is dreadful!— 
To see a man of leaning and genius lest and besotted, at an 
1^ when his taknta andcxpcrtonoe should have elevated him 
to many years' et^oyment of the world's admiration and ra> 
spect— to see him on the brink of a premature graven look- 
ing down,- like an idiot, into the * narrow dwelling,' and 
beholding It with fevered levity ! — can there be a more mor- 
tifying lecture of firail humanity?" 

AHxcDOTX OP Loan xoaTH. 
*' I have been told, from very good authority, that Lord 
North was once discovered among the crowd, which is ge- 
oendly attneted to the windowt where caricaturoi are &* 
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eiyed, itariiig at ope of the mphle Ubeb upoa kimeekt 
e WM repwewitwi in a ludkrow attitude^ bkUing the 
leaders of the Opposition do homaf^e to hia peraoo, by the 
most akgect of all poesiUe salatationa. No premier bat his 
lordship— 4o unpopular as he then was, as a minister, but so 
amiable in private life, so totally nnaftcted, and devoid of 
all the pomposities of a high oflksa-^vroold have thrust hhn- 
ostf. In such times, into a mob^ to gape at s a th na s upon tlie 
goremment. Soon findings bowmr, that he was vseog- 
nised by thoee nearest liim, who began to titter, he made mt 
retreat, though br no means in confosloa ;^— saying, with a 
good-humoured uuigh, to the bystanders, as he turned his 
baclc to depart,—' Don't you think, gentlemen. It is very 
liker 

** In the same c awl ew spirit at forgetting a statesman's 
gravity, and yielding to the Idlest eboUlttooa of a humorous 
and pujful mind, be one day walked into the ehlna and 
glass shop, so welUknown for many years^ in New Bond 
Street, over the door of which was written in capitals 
' Foo AJTD Son.* 

" * Sir,* said his Lordship to the tradesman whose cus- 
tomer he was,—' this is a very extraordinarr coalition of 
yours, and cannot be escpected to last ;— for othsr Fos ba- 
nishes Sun, or Sfen ezpeb Feg; and In both cmes, thsfrs an 
end af the pavtosrsbip.* " 

▲NxcnoTK or roon. 
** One morning, he eame honing npoD tha stHe^ daring 
therehsarsal of the '.Spanish fidsr,' which was sbarUy 



to be produeed : the performars were busy in that Scene m 
the piece when one servant is under the Influenee of a sleep- 
ing draught, and another of a sneezing powder.—' Well,* 
said Foote, drily, to my &ther, ' how do tou go on?*— 
' Pretty well,* was the answer, ' but I can^ teMh one of 
these fdlows to gape as he ought todo.*-^ Can't yon V cried 
Foote,—' read him your last comedy of the < Man of Busi- 
ness,* and hell yawn Ar«Mon<A.'«-On another oecssion he 
was net less coarse (though more laughable) to an actor, 
than he had been to the manager." 

OUBOK, TBI BlSfOmlAJI. 

** The learned Gibbon was a curious counterbalance to the 
learned (mav I not say (r» lsanied?> Johnson. Their 
manners and taste, both in writing and osoversatioo, wsra 
as diflereDt as their habiliments. On the day I first sat 
down with J<rfmson, in his rusty brown, and his black 
worsteds, Qibbon was placed opposita to ma In a suit of 
flowered velvet, with a bag and sword. Each had his mea- 
anred phrassokigy ; and Johnoan'b Ihasoas parallel between 
Dryden and Pope^ mighC ba loosely paradisd, in rsftraiss 
to himaelf and Gibbon. — Johnson'a style waa grand, and 
Gibbon's elwant ; the stateliness of the fimncr was aome- 
times pedantic, and the polish of the latter waa occasionally 
flnical. Johnson marcnd to kettle-drums and trumpets: 
Gibbon moved to flutes and bautbovs'— Johnson hew'd 
pasM^^ through the Alpe^ while Giblwn levell'd walks 
through parks and gardena. Manlod as I had been bv John- 
aeo. Gibbon poar*d balm upon my braioss, by eondesoend- 
in^ once or twice, in thecouraeortheevei^n^ to talk with 
me ; the great historian was light and playful, suiting his 
matter to the capacity of the boy i-— hut it was done more 
#u4;— etill bis mannerism prevalTd: still he tapp'd his 
snulf-box,— still he smirk*d, and smiled : and rounded hb 
periods with the same air of good*breeding, as if he were 
conversing with men.— His mootfi, melUfluoas as Ptato*^ 
a round hole, nearly in the centre of hia Ihee.** 
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SCOTTISa PBALMODr. 

A harm taoM na ocmtta* 
To Urn JEdHar of the LHtrmr^ JourmL 

Mr DKAn SiB, — I am amused to see avr old, gaOaot, 
trust-worthy friend, the romantic Shspherd of Ettrick, 
buckling on, even on sm^icion, his Caledonjan armoar ; 
waxing fierce and fervid, nay, somewhat TOclAnms, ad- 
Jvring even the Wicked One in Ma veal, and, eantrs i ry to 
the effect of good King Barid'o harp, calling up Evil 
Spirits in the defence of what even an arehangafk Tolee 
would be insufflcient to defSmd or Justify— the obstinate 
ratsntaaa of admowledgod error and wilful Imperfection, 
in a work that ought to be oomplete btgoty nod pcrfBc- 



tlon. For my pastoral friend and brother errs much in 
supposing that I meditate or recommend the suppression 
of our venerable Psalter, and the substitution ot some rash 
innovated thing In Its stead. On the contrary, I havo 
expressed regret that the high Ecclesiastics of England, 
with all theh* learning and good taste, had exploded, ra- 
ther than corrected, the energetio but faulty version of 
Stemhold ; and I should rather choose that our pr es e nt 
version, with its sundry olliensive peccadilloes, should be 
for ever retained, than that a new one, labouring under 
a morbid load of modem plethory and prolixity, should 
come forth under the sanction of our Churdi. But cor- 
rection, which my worthy friend confounds with destruc- 
tion, is by no means so ; it rather, like reformation In the 
state, by extending tile delicate hand €i repair throughout 
all the foultier and minuter parts, tends to establish that 
work, which would otherwise totter, and make It endure, 
" like the sun and moon," for ever. And it is precisely 
because I venerate our Psalter so much, that I wish to 
see Its deformities cleared away, and Its whole body bean- 
tified and burnished so as to shine out in irreproachable 
perfection, and afllord no handle for the jealous Jeers and 
reproachful eriticlsnw i]i the Anti-Calvinistical South. 
For, It is certain, that albeit you and I should aDow, 
what many will not allow, that the compoeltlon of our 
Psalter was perfect in the days of our great-grandfkthen^ 
as a demi-English, demi-Scottlsh linsey-woolsey sort of 
work, yet now-«-days, when every thing proceeding fhmi 
our pulpits must, for the sake of gravity and solemnity, 
be re d u ce d to the English standard, we cannot consider 
such a mixed woric ^whlch Is forbidden, by the by, even 
by the law of Moses) to be fhultleas or befitting. For 
the days are gone by, when our preachers innocently 
enamelled their s ermons with the graoefol Mosaic of their 
native Doric ; when Scottish words, now floating only 
on the mouths of our lowest people, had not yet been ex- 
tinct in the halls and on the Upe of our nobility and 
beauty, and were therefore unaccompanied with that lm« 
pression of vulgarity, or of ludicrous or too familiar ad- 
dress, with which they are now so Inevitably associated. 
Pnlplt language ought at once to be of the most slm^ 
and solemn character ; simple, to recommend itself to ^ 
the uneducated; solemn, to recommend itself to all 
rJBsaes, but particularly to the highest, in whose esti- 
mation solemnity cannot be associated with ^rulgarltle^ 
or with mean, incorrect, or exploded expressions. A 
village congregation of decent rustics, with their wivea 
and fhmilies, are not in the smallest degree shocked at 
the rude elocution of the most vulgar-toned preacher, 
neither can they conceive why offence should be taken 
at the " ity^esf,- and the ". rigg$;' and the * on thou 
wextSf** that still deform our psalms ; but it is far other- 
wise with the politer congregatlona of our cities. De- 
votional feeling is with them interrupted or endangered 
where taste and sense of propriety are rudely assailed ; nor 
do I believe that the accomplished preetchers of SC^ 
George's or St Stephen's would have courage to read out * 
to their audiences, as a theme of melody, the verses where 
the words, so admired in Ettrick Forest, are to be found 
— the most melllfluona hfthett^ and that most Tenerable 
kitchen-wendi polysyllable imperfite f In short, It la a 
fact that cannot be disputed, nor must we allow our na- 
tional vanity, high-stomached and dogged though It be, 
to struggle against the conviction, that our pulplt-lan- 
gnage is completely anglicised — ^that we are as a con- 
quered people In our diurchea— that the powerful lan- 
guage it Lindsay and Dunbar is banished firom our 
altars— that our sermons, as well as their texts, our 
prayers, our addresses, are all (as agreeably to good tasib 
they should be) completely moulded into English gravity^ 
and decorum— all, but our Ftelter, where, despite of <mr 
Blairs, and Robertsons, and Chalmerses, and Thomsons,^ 
some unseemly specks of proviqdal rusticity are stilT 
permitted to linger. Now, I am not for pulling down, 
tto ine my Ettrick brother's own figure^ the noble ediflce^ 
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because it has a broken pane or a crumbled oomer-ctone ;* 
but for replacing the shattered panes with modem and 
brilliant glass, and substituting, for the mutilated or dis>' 
ooloured corner-stones, others more beautiful and enduring. 
I should Just wish that the enlightened clergymen of our 
General Assembly should do for our Psalmody what the 
enlightened civic rulers of Edinburgh are doing for their 
High Church — they are repairing and refurbisliing its 
exterior, that it may more harmonize with the elegance 
of the surrounding city, and show off, with more con- 
gruous eflfeet, the mijesty of the architectural crown that 
so sublimely tops and ennobles it. £ren so should our 
Psalms be beautified ; even so should the discolouring 
rust of antiquity be rubbed from off them, to show off, in 
uninterrupted effect, and in consonance to those produc- 
tions of elegant literature by which they are, as it were, 
surrounded and challenged, that regal crown of sublimity 
and simplicity that so eminently adorns them. And I 
scruple not to repeat it, without any horror of an assault 
f^om our worthy old women of Scotland, and my good- 
humoured Shepherd of Ettrick, with his bloodless crook, 
at their head, that such a purification is due— not only to 
the high literary respectability of our clergymen, to the 
improved and daily improving taste of their lay-hearers^ 
but it is due, above aU, to the admirable excellence of the 
original compositions. I profess myself no admirer of 
Tate and Brady,~-no admirer of our old Scottish versi- 
fiers,>^no admirer even of George Buchanan or Arthur 
Johnston ; but I profess myself an admirer of the Divine 
Lyrist of Judea, the first in degree, as the first in time, of 
all lyric poets ; and according as be, in his grace, ma- 
jesty, and beauty, is more or less reflected in any versions 
whatsoever, prosaical or poetical, in the same degree will 
I form my opinion and mete out my commendation. 

But, indeed, my brother of Ettrick, fervid though he 
« be, and putting on the appearance of championing it in 
behalf of what he deems the Palladium of Calvinism, 
which he suspects that I, like another crafty Ulyases, am 
devising to displace and to steal — my brother himself 
seems to be, at bottom, in agreement with me, by confess- 
ing " the incalculable advantage which would be if the an- 
cient aoi original spirit of ours were uulaUed into theirs ;** 
meaning, I doubt not, the combination of the Englidi 
ta«te and correctness with the Scottish fire and original- 
ity; Nmv this b quite my own conception of what is 
iScessary to form a perfect version ; and, as It is altogether 
Impracticable to infuse the spirit of ours into their too 
inanimate paraphrase, I should be inclined to adventure 
upon the latter alternative, which is quite practicable— 
the infusion of their taste and correctness into our fire and 
^ ' animation. On this point, it remains for our clergymen 
to decide ; and, after decision, to undertake the execution. 
For the work should be intrusted to no lay-poet, not even 

to Sir Walter himself ; it should be done by themseivet ; 

there nt many men of genius belonging to our Church, 
not only in our university-towns, but in the retired valleys 
and obscurer nooks of our provinces, fully capable of 
achieving such a task. 

As to the pr^udice which would arise against a change, 
particularly in our aged people, I confess it deserves lo 
be respected rather than ridiculed or contemned ; but the 
same pnjjudice murt have existed, and in a much more 
violent degree, (for the change was much greater,) against 
the present version, which about a century and a half ago 
superseded the defective one that preceded it. Many 
murmurs against innovation, — ^many lamentations against 
backsliding, must have proceeded from those old persons, 
who, having got most of them by heart, must have re- 
garded iheir Psalms as the Church's Palladium, and de- 
parted this life unreconciled to that improved version 
which was forced upon them. A few years, however, 
swept away these respectable murmurers, and left the new 
one In unopposed possession, to be sung, and admired, 
and committed to memory by new generations. 

On reading again my brother's *' Letter from Yarrow,** 



there isone audacious exp res si on, which I regret our fHend, 
gentle, and good, and kindly as he Is, should have, in his 
furious anti-Bradyism, been betrayed into. He " never 
opened the Psalmi of Tate and Brady ^Move to despise fAesi.** 
Is this like an unpr^udiced critic? Is this like handling 
a matter, as Solomon directa us to do» wisely ? If my bro- 
ther opens them for the sole purpose of despising theatf 
can his contempt be any thing else than unfounded pre- 
judice? And, pr^udioed as he sits down to read, can be 
ever find In them any thing pleasant or good? And does 
that book of Psalms, which received the approbation of 
the Hierarchy of England, men, of all Europe the most 
erudite and most accomplished, — which has, for m<Mne 
than a century, been, as a devotional exercise. In the 
mouths of all the learning, and the nobility, and the 
beauty, and the royalty of our sister kingdom,— with 
whose verses the magnificent worship of their cathedral 
service has been so long and so venerably associated ; is 
this a book worthy of being despised In the humble shiet- 
ing of Ettrick Forest ? Alas, my brother ! ** Verily,** 

saith Solomon, ^ he that de^naeth his neighbour** 

but I cannot utter the remaining words upon my beloved 
brother. 

To conclude, I am of opinion that neither of us should 
write more on this pacific subject, but consign it modestly 
over to the clergymen, with whom the determlnatlen 
must finally rest. I shall only add, that for my own 
part, I undertook the theme as a pleasant and improving 
one, and found it full of recreation and delight, — always, 
like Bishop Home, experiencing, the more I studied 
the subset, and compared the various versions, the leas 
admiration of them, and the greater admiration of the 
Divine OriginaL Wx. Tknxamt.* 

Devongrove, Dottar Institution^ 
20eA Marck, 18S0. 



RBMARKS ON THB SCOTTISH METRICAL VERSION 

OF THE PSALMS. 

For the Edaibwrgh LUerary JowmaL 

I AX glad to see that so respectable a poet as Mr Ten- 
nant has turned his attention to the metrical version of the 
IMms which is used In the Church of Scotland ; and 
though I do not altogether agree with him In his estimate 
of that version, yet It Is undeniable that it has many 
fimlts, calling loudly for correction. Mr Tennant seems 
to be unacquainted with the history of our version, or he 
would not have been so apt to find it so full of Scotticisms 
as he has done. It was, in fact, not prepared by Scotchmen, 
but by Englishmen, and is called the Scottish version, 
merely from the circumstance of its having been adopted 
by the Church of Scotland. It was composed during the 
Civil Wars, under the auspices of the Assembly of Di- 
vines which met at Westminster, and was intended to be 
the authorised version for both England and Scotland, 
when the projected uniformity of worship had taken 

• Siooe the above letter wsi written sod isnt to prett, the sutbor 

of it sod ef the ihort critiosl strictuiei tbstoooBiloiMd Mr Uon*> ro- 
monttrstoiy epistle, hst bad so opportunity of penwing Dr Besttie's 
*' Letter to Dr Blsir on the Improvement of Pishnody m Sootioid,' 



(lust pubUshed by Mr Buchsnan of George Street,) which wss writ- 
ten upwards of 50 yesrs ago, and privately dreaiated among their 
mntoal fricnrts. Frmn the perusal of this wril-timed Uttk paUios- 
tion, the author esnnot but coogratnlate himadf on observinf , that 
his view of this Important sut^^ Is sanetioned by a name so rsspeet- 
ableandauthoritaave asDrBeattie, whoeoineidsa wldi hinwahnost 
unvaryingly, in his opinion of the various versions, of the oorrectioDs 
requisite in oar own, of the persons most qualified to make these 
oorrtetions, and of the nxMt simple and proper mode of making 
them t in fact, in every point, wh^hcr of cntieism or of su o e rtl o n 
to the authorities of our Church. W. T. 

SM March, 1830. 



[A ConcspoBdent enquires,—*' Could Mr Teananrs attsntion be 
drawn to a versification, or rather a new edicioo, of the Psalms, with 
the venlflcation amended bvthe late Mr Boswdl, advocate? Mr 
BosweH was an Oriental sehcur, sad erne of the leaders of the small 
but respacUble sect of Olaasites in this dty. His versloo mften to 
me to be both smoother and closer than that of the Old Chnreh, to 
which, however, he gives the decided ut el ta e u es , only varying flrom 
it whsn eoQvliMsd the altsntloQ is an improvsnsoU"j 
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place. The original draught was made by a Mr Rous, 
or Rouse, a member of the Long Parliament. It was 
carefully reused by the Westminster Divines, and after 
receiving their approbation, it was transmitted to the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and by them 
transmitted to the Presbyteries, where, after some cor- 
rections, it was received into the churches on the 19th 
May, 1650. There were a great number of versions, by 
different authors, brought under consideration ; of the re> 
spective merits of which I do not know if there is now 
any means of forming an estimate. There was one by 
Mure of Rowallan, which is often mentioned, and highly 
spoken of, by the writers of that period. Worthy Mr 
Zacharias Boyd also laboured much that his version 
might be adopted, and the General Assembly, to avoid 
hurting the feelings of so good a man, appointed a small 
committee to consider it, and they never made a report. 

Many of the faults of the present version have arisen 
from the change which has taken place in the pronuncia- 
tion of our language, during the two hundred years which 
have nearly passed since it was made ; an evil to which 
all poetry, and especially rhyme, muAt be subject. There 
seeoBS to be little reason to doubt that the words, high 
and thee, ring and reign, were at that period so pro- 
nounced as to be good rhymes. Some of the worst are 
also accurately copied from Stemhold, as is the case with 
the first verse of the 41st Psalm : 

" Blessed is he that wisely doth 

The poor man's case consider ; 
For when the time of trouble is. 

The Lord wiU him deliver.** 

With regard to many of the faulty rhymes, it Is also 
tib be remembered that the public ear and the public taste 
were not then so accurately formed as they are now ; and 
in consequence of this, there are to be found as bad rhjrmet 
in Dryden, and as harsh, unreadable lines in Milton, as 
Are to be found in our version of the Psalms.* This, 
however, is only an apology for those by whom it was 
executed, but its faults still remain, and, in this age of 
more correct taste, should certainly be removed. 

There is reason to believe that Uie great leading object 
which is constantly kept in view in our version, is not 
generally understood. This object is shortly and accu- 
rately expressed in the title page: — ^*'The Psalms of 
JDaVtdf in metre, more plain, smooth, and AoaxxABLK to 
THK TXXT, than aay heretofore,** The compilers did not 
propoee to give us Psalms of their own, but the Psalms oj 
Dmnd, rendered into metre, without admitting a single 
idea of their own, and without omitting one which they 
found in the original. The three rules by which they 
proposed to guide themselves were. That the new version 
should be smooth, plain, and agreeable to the text ; — more 
so than any heretofore. Agreement with the text, and 
plainness, they considered as matters of essential import- 
ance, and never to be sacrificed. Smoothness was only a 
matter of taste, and if they could not in every instance 
combine all the three, they sacrificed this. 

The plan thus adopted was certainly a very excellent 
one, and well calculated to secure unanimity in the minds 
of all who joined in public worship. Particularly in that 
aga when religious opinions had run riot In no ordinary 
degree, it would have been found quite impracticable to 
have produced any human composition which woold have 
met the views of all classes of worshippers ; but, In ad- 
hering strictly to the ipsissima verba of Scripture, the cor- 
dial consent of all who bore the Christian name was ef- 
fectually secured. This view of the sulject is applicable 
to all periods of the Church, at least of the Protestant 
Church, in which, from the entire liberty of thinking for 
himself, which is granted to every man, there must always 



• Then b slto a» bad grammsr in PO|ia. Wltosii the Unlvtnsl 
Praysr,— *« Who all my miim eonflntdt'* whUs the ciammar re* 
quired «« cotifkudtt," And afsi]i,-.*« Yet g^m Ittf In thif dark 
fftate," instead of '* gavrtt" 



be very considerable difference of opinion on many points. 
The Ddvinist could not conscientiously use in public wor- 
ship a formulary which distinctly recognises the Armi- 
nian doctrines ; nor could a consdentioos Arminian adopt 
language which was manifestly Calvinistic* But, in- 
dependently of all doctrinal differences, the actual state 
of devotional feeling is widely different among Christians, 
as much, at least, as the degrees of a musical ear and a 
musical taste among mankind at large. Hence thoee de- 
votional expressions, which are well salted to the fceliogs 
of thoee who are at the highest point of the seale, will 
appear to those who stand lower as enthusiastic and nntn- 
telligible ; while such as suited thoee of a lower grade, 
would be felt by the higher as fVigld and uninteresting. 
Besides this, the poet, if not strictly tied down to Scrip- 
ture, would be in danger of allowing his "eye, in a fine 
frenzy rolling, to body forth the forms of things unknown** 
and incomprehensible by any class of worshippers. All 
these evils are got rid of by keeping strictly to Scripture ; 
and from all these evils and dangers the Scottish version 
is quite free. It sets before us pious and devotional 
thoughts and feelings, which are acknowledged as true and 
just by all who acknowledge the divine inspiration of the 
Scripture, and It gives us nothing more. 

To accomplish such a work well was no easy task, as 
any one may satisfy himself by trying to exeeote it better 
on a single Pfealm, tying himself down rigidly to the rules 
in the received version. Let him neither add a single 
idea, nor omit one, but give us the ideas of the original 
Psalmist in plain, elegant, and smooth verse, without the 
smallest poetical embellishment drawn from his own 
stores, and he vrill feel the difficulty. 

That the Scottish version is on the whole admirably 
executed, agreeably to thk plan, no man can doubt. In 
fact, when compared with that of Stemhold and He|»- 
kins, it will be found that there is not a single peaho, 
nor scarcely a verse, which is not improved. It b granted 
that the two verses in the 18th paalm in StemhoU, wlfleh 
have been so often quoted, are very fine ; but as th«y are 
paraphrastic, they could not be adopted in our version 
without a violation of that rule of rigid adhei^pnce to .tii^ 
original, which the authors of that version had laid dow» 
to themselves. But it may safely be asserted, that IlicM 
is scarcely an instance in which they have not either glMpn 
us a more correct version of the original, or finer poetfy, . 
than their predecessors. The finest psalm in Stemhcdd 
is the 100th, and this our version has adopted, with the 
alteration of only one word in the third line, " Him serve 
with wdrth,** instead of *' Him serve with^^,** as Stem- 
hold has it, different fiiom the original ; so scrupulous 
were they in this matter. Adherence to this rule led 
them also sometimes to adopt a very obscure version ; 
for where they did not find the original clear, they did 
not think themselves at liberty to become paraphrasts nor 
expositors, but gave, as nearly as possible, the very words 
of Scripture. It was solely on this ground that they 
have given us the lines in the 74th psalm, which have so 
often been made the snlject of ignorant ridicule,*- 



" A man waa hmmu, and was had 

In estimation, 
AoMwding as he lifted up 

His axe thick trees upon.** 

Mr Hopkins has here allowed himself the liberty of a 
commentator, as he and bis fellow-labourer often do, but, 
like many other conmientators, he has quite qsistaken the 



• Thefintonbeft)|]o«ti« 
ftom SB Analnisa hjaw: 



srslhan a Qdvinist, thessoood 



•• Yts, I to the sndahaU endure, 
As sure ss the earnest is given : 

More himiy, but not more secure. 
The fbriOcd sfiiritB in hosvsa.'* 

** Ah, Lord, with trembUqg I oonfasL 
Ajradous soul may lUl fVom grsce: 
Tile islt may lose its ■essoalag povtr. 
And aereri pem find U mois.''^ 
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of the Mtthor. The piiy< b Wlk poetioa and 
beantifoL The PMOmiat is kanentiiif the nd chmofe 
which had taken place in what rehiled ta religion : — 
" There was a time when a nian*b eettmatlon in society 
stood high, in proportion to the zeal which he showed in 
Tcpairfaig and heantifying the Temple, and in hringing 
in materisls £sr that purpose ; Irat now, the chief seal 
seems to be, who shall be most active In tiie work of de- 
facement and demolition." The pealm was probably 
written daring the wicked reign of Manafh, or at the 
tiflM when Jemsalem was in the hands of some of her 
foreign enemiei, which was several times the caoe befrae 
its fimd destruetion. On the mme ground, a zealous Ro- 
man Catholic in Scotland, when the work of destruction 
among the religious buildings was going on at the Re- 
formation, might hare exclaimed, in almost the same lan- 
guage, ** Alas ! what a change? a man was once lamous 
according as he laid out his wealth In bringing trees from 
the forest, and stones from the quarry, to rear these splen- 
did and beautiful fidnics ; but now, with hammers and 
axes, they break down the carved work thereof." 

Tlie inequality in our version Is in some measure owing 
to the inequality which is to be fbuod in the original. 
The authors thought it enough if they made that sublime 
which they fbnnd sublime, md that pathetic which was 
io in the original; but dM not ^ink themselves wanmnted 
to introduce the flowers and omamentB of poetry where 
their author had not introduced them. 

But with all its merits, it has many fiiults, which it 
would be most desirable to see corrected. Thb is an age 
in whkk there is Immensdy greater £idllty of versillca- 
tion than was to be found two hundred years ago ; and 
I beg leave to conclude, with Inviting all your poetical 
correspondents, and all your venifymg correspondents, 
(for this work does not require a poet,) to send In their 
several quotas. It is not intended to turn your miscel- 
lany into a religious magazine, but your desire to jnromote 
good taste and good writing, will, It Is hoped, ensure a 
place to any thing of this kind which deserves it. Nor 
is there any reason to apprehend that your pages will be 
quite overrun with matter of this kind. If you adhere 
with unbending steadlnees to the rule, that nothing shall 
be admitted, but what Is more tmooihf plam, and agreea- 
bhioVie origmetl than asy hertto for ep very little space will 
probably contain the whole. 

I shall point out a few fliuHy verses, on which Im- 
provers may try their hand :— 

Pk. L 8. "He shall be like a tree tiiat grows 
Near planted by a itMr, 
Which In his ssason yields hU fruit, 
And hhi leaf fodeth aeoer." 

Pfe. 11. 6 " Yet, notwithstanding I have him 
To be my King appointed. 
And over Zion, my holy hill, 
I have him King anointed P* 

Pb. ui. 7, a *' Arise, O Lord, save m^ my God, 
For Uiou my foes haet stroke, 
An on the dieek-bone ; and the teeth 
Of wicked men hast broke. 



« 



P*. vl. 1. 

& 



0. 

10. 

Ps. vU, 2. 



Safoofton doth appertain 
Unto the Lb^d idone. 
Thy bleming. Lord, for evermore 
Thy people Is upon." 

*' In thy great indtgnation,^ ftc 

** But now depart from me, all ye 

That work iniqwiy ; 
For why? The Lord hath heard my voice, 

When I did mourn and cry." 

" Unto my iupptk ai ion,^ lee 

'niat enemiee are to me^** ftc. 

Lest that the enemy my soul 
Should lik« a lion tear^ 



(C 



<c 



Pb.vii. 9. 
16. 
Ps. VUL2. 



In pieces renting it, while there 
Is no delioerer*** 

_*< but Establish etedfastfy.** 

— « on his own pate shall come.** 

" From infimts and firom sucklings mouth. 
Thou diddest strength ordain, 

For thy foes cause, that so thou mlghtst 
Th* avenging foe restrain." 

The whole of the above verse is extremely onmusicaL 
The next has a most £iiulty rhyme. 

Ps. vUL a " When I look up unto the heav'na 
Which thine own flngers/r«ai*<^ 
Unto the moon, and to the etai% 
Which wore by thee ordam*d. 

The two first lines of verse 6th are also very unharm<^ 
nious i^' 



« 



Of thy handiworks thou mad*st him, Lord, 
« All under 's ftst did*st lay," «tc 

The whole of this Paalm is so exquisitely beautiful in 
the original, that it deserves the highest degree of polish 
which can be given it in a metrical version. But, let the 
original simplicity be held sacred, and all modem embel- 
lishments and tawdry ornaments rigorously banished. 

Besides correcting the present version, there is still an- 
other field open^-which is, to give us a few of the most de- 
votional of the Pmlms, in long metre, still adhering to 
the rule which has guided the authors of the present 
version, that they shall be literally the Psalms of David 
In metre. I have no manner of oljection if any asan 
can produce better psalms or hynms than these, but I 
feel so much satisfied with them, that I wish, in the first 
place, to have them pure and entire ; and when any are 
produced which are better, it will then be time enough 
to consider them. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OW 

EDINBURGH. 

WZaMEKLSlf SOCXSTT. 

Saturday, 20tk Mttrck. 

Dr GaxviLLS, V« P. in the Chair. 

Prvjenl,— Professor Jameson, Drs Scot, Hibbert, Henry 
Witham, Walker Amott, Patrick Neill, James Wilson, 
Iec Iec, Esquires. 

Mr Jamzs WiLsoir read a paper <* On the Orirfn of our 
Domestic Poultry ;** with a view to illustrate which, sped- 
mens of the wild poultry of India, ftom the College Mn- 
seum, were exhibited by the Essayist. He remarked, that 
of the many benefits which Providence has enabled man to 
draw from the numerous tribes of the feathered race, there 
is none which surpasses in extent and utility the domesti- 
cation of those most familiarly known of all birds, called, 
par exceUence, the Cock and Heru So ancient has been 
the subservience of this species to the human race, that no 
authentic traditionary traces now remain of its original iiv- 
trodnction to any ot the more ancient kingdoms of the 
earth ; and its existence under the protectioa ot man appears* 
indeed, coeval with the most antique records. It seems, 
like the fidthfhl and accommodating dog, to have Joined its 
fortunes to the earliest families of our race, and to have fol« 
lowed man in all his migrations, until it lost, under the 
joint infiuence of climate and culture, almost all icosbk 
blanoe to the stock from triifeh it sprung.. The obscurity 
which hangs over the origin of our douMstio poultry, has 
occasioned more incondinive ^eculatioo than almost any 
other question in natural history. It has been inferred 
from the q;»ithet ** Persiam bird,'^ applied by Aristophanes 
to the cock, that it came originally from Persia; but no tra- 
veler since the rerival of letters has been able to discover 
any species of wild poultry in that country. In all mx>- 
bability the expression of Aristophanes iuUsee no more than 
that the Greeks obtained from the Persians an already 
domesticated breed. It appeared frvm the learned disona* 
sion read by Dr Scot, at tne last meeting of tiie SodetVy 
that domestic poultry are not specifically alluded to in tha 
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Old TeiCaiiMnt. It is, howerer, well known thai the eoclc 
luul been Introdooed into Gneoe as early as tlie time of 
TbemistoclM. Now, the Old Testament historr does not 
oondode till aboat twenty yean aftker the deata of that 
statesman ; from which we may infer, that the sUenoe of the 
later saered historians ngarding poultry must hsTV had 
some other cause than ignorance of their existenee ; for, if 
the Greeks had reoeiTra them prior to that period from 
Persia, or from the more south-eastern co un t r ies of Asia, 
they could scarcely have i-emained unlmowntotheintermo- 
diate regions inhabited by the Jews. With the excqition of 
North and South America, and the great Aostnlaslan Coik 
tinent of New Holland, there Is soarosly any considerable 
portion of the earth's sur&ee, colonised by the human 
race, where poultry }fa,we not been known and cherished 
from a Tery remote period. In most nations, too, we find 
them Talued for their pugnacious propensities in which 
mankind hsTC found a most anomalous soune of amuse- 
ment. Tlie diflferent races of our poultry are so remarkaMe 
for their disagreement with respect to siae, colour, and pro- 
portions^ that the reflecting naturalist with difficultr con- 
vinces himself of their descent firom onecommon stock. It 
is true that all the Tarietiss produce with each other a fertile 
progeny, but wliUe we remember ihBfeHiU ^Md between 
the ferret and pole-cat, and that between thedcc and the wolf, 
we may be allowed to doubt the snilciency or this generally 
receiTed criterion of identity of species. The first plausible 
attempt to attribote the origin of our domestic poultry to a 
wild ^ecies, was made by Sonnerat, who discovered the 
OMus Sonneraiti, or Jungle Cock, a native of the Ghauts^ 
in India. Later discoveries, however, have considerably in- 
validated the claims of this bird to be viewed as the oriKlnal 
stock whence we have derived our lireed of domestic poultry. 
Mr Wilson observed that the natural ^rsi and Uructure of 
any portion of the animal organizauon, were much leM 
easily altered or eflhced than the more superfieUd and tran- 
sitory character of colour. The natural inference ts, that 
if the Jungle cock be the parent of our domestic breeds, such 
breeds would at least occulonidly exhibit those marked and 
peculiar characters at form and structure by which the fta- 
Uiers of the supposed original are distingiiiriied. On the 
contrary, howevtf, among the numerous varieties of our 
domestic poultry, not one has been found, the plumage of 
vrfaich is characterised by the homy laminiB or expansions 
of the oniU, wUeh form so marked a feature in the pln^ 
mage of the Jungle cock. It is chiefly upon this difference 
of structure of the cervical foathers, and of some other ports 
(^the plumage, that the neoessitv of seddng elsewhere the 
parent stock of our common poultry has been rested. Mr 
Wilson mentioned, however, another foet, which we do not 
r e m e mb er to have seen previously insisted nMn, and which 
leads irremstibly to ths same coodosion. The natives of 
the district where the Jungle cock abounds^ rear a breed of 
poultry diffSering as much from the supposed original as our 
own, and which never intermingles with the forest brood. 
Similar objections apply with stifl greater force to the fork- 
tailed cock {g, fitreatus) of Java ; and to the Macartney 
cock {g. MacariTigi) of Sumatra. Mr Wilson next directed 
tho attention of the Society to the better-founded claims of 
some of the species of wild poultry inhabiting the great 
Asiatic islands. According to M. Temminck, the species 
to which our domestic races are most nearly allied, are,<^ 
the Jago cock of Sumatra (g, riganteus), a wild species of 
great nze, and the Bankira code of Java, another primitive 
spedes which occurs in the forest of the last named island. 
There are several drcumstauces which render thedalms of 
these two birds much stronger than those of the Jungle 
cock. Istly, Their females bear a stronr resemblance to 
our domestic hens. 2dly, The common village cod^ In Its 
most ordinary condition, is Intermediate In respect to size 
between these two spedes. 8dly, The nature of the ^u^ 
mage, which in its form, consistence, and distribution, Is 
absolutely the same as in the common cock, strengthens the 
supposition. 4thlv, It is in these qiedes alone, tlrnt we find 
the fismales as well as the males provided with a fleshy crest 
and small watties,— characters which likewise dfotioguish 
both sexes of our common poultry, ahhougfa thev are for 
the most part but slightiy devdoped in m fonale. The 
Jago cock sometimes grows to so great a size, that while 
standing on the floor of a room, acoordins to Manden, Its 
bill attained the levd of a dining table of ordinary lielgbt. 
The Bankira cock is of dimensions much more nearly ap- 
proaching to several of our domestic varieties, with which 
It also agrees in some other characteristics. It is in the 
ftmn and direction of the tail, whldi, in this wild spedei^ 
iialmoflhoriioiitali thatltdiflbn iiMit frvm our pouUiy. 



This discrepancy mav easily be accounted for ttom. the dif- 
ferent habits of the mrds. Mr Wilson argued, from the 
analogy of the anatomy of birds, that our diMnestlc poultrv, 
if abuMoned in the woodB to their own resources, would 
acquln^ along with greater strength of wing, a depresdon 
of tail caleulatad to promote a swift progress through the 
atmosphere. In corporation of this opinion, he mentioned 
a case which had come under his own notice, of an indivi- 
dual cock, which, having dwdt for the greater part of the 
summer in the woods upon his own resources, became so dir 
and wary, that he oould ndther be caught nor reclaimed, 
but generally rose with a harsh cry at the distance of 80 or 
40 yards, with his tall extended horigantaUy, and was at 
iait shot, like any other wild game, as a lentimate olject 
for the e x e rds e of sportsman-uke skill. Mr Wilson con- 
duded by stating, that he conceived the remarks he had sub- 
mitted to the Sodety suflident to establish two points:— 
First, that the Jungle cock is not the parent of our domes- 
tic poultry, from allthe known varieties of which It diflisni 
materially, both In the form and structure of its {dumage ; 
and second, that, as for as it is posdMe to judge, in the pro- 
seat state at our knowledge^ this honour belongs to two 
spedes inhabiting the Asiatic islands, wliich possess, In a 
creater or len degree, all the characters of our domestic 
kinds, and are not contnufistingulshed by anv marked pe- 
culiarity of s tructur e. The objection to our uomestlc p<ml- 
trv bdng derived firom a multiplied source^ which naturally 
anses from the dldndinaftkm, evinced by meet animals, to 
breed except with their own kind, is greatiy weakened by 
the acknowledged fodHty with which the dilforent spedes 
of gallinaceous birds continue to form hybrid or crossed 
brnds. 

Dr Soot read a paper ^ On tlie question, whether the 
Hyena of naturalists be mentioned or alluded to in the Sa- 
cred Writings. ** No remarln were made upon this paperi 
and the So^ty adjourned. 

socinrT or AimQUAmus. 

Mondap, 22d March, 

Sir HxMRr Jaeoxxk in the Chair. 

/VsKiK,— Prnftsior BnuHoni Drs Hibbert and Carson; 
James SkeBe» Dooahl Gngorir, JamM Maidment, David 
Lalng, Oabrid Surenue, ac. «c., Esquires. 

THxax was read ** A brief account of an andent piece of 
furniture in the choir of the Parish Church, Terregles, in 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright :" accompanied with a rela- 
tive drawings communicated Dv ft. L. MiUigan, Esq., M. D. 

The asdstant Secretary (Donald Gregory, Esq.) next 
read his ** Enquiry Into the causes which led to the pro- 
scription (in leOS) of the Clan Gregor,** 

The Clan Gregor Is one of the very fow fomilles in the 
Highlands supposed to be of pore Celtic origin. An early, 
if not the original, seat Of the head of the Amily, was the 
valley of Glenurcny, in the district of Lorn. There Is pre- 
served, in Rymer's Foedera. a mandate issued in 1293 by 
John Baliol, ordaining the Lord of Lorn to summon two 
individuals of the name of MacOregor to appear on a certain 
day In the royal presence, for the purpose of rendering ho- 
mage ; from which the natural Inference i^ that these per- 
sons were free barons. Among the prisoners taken by Ed- 
ward I. at the battle of Dunbar in 18P6, mention is made 
of John of Glennrchy. It appears that bis lands and pos- 
sessions were afUrwaids r e stw^ to him on condition of his 
going to serve Edward in his wars in France. He is de- 
signated one of the Magnates Scotis, a proof that his pos- 
sesdons holden of the crown must have been very consi- 
derable. It is alao extremdy probable, from the great num- 
bers of the dan found in later times in the western districts 
of Perthshire, and particularly in Glendochart, Glen Lyon, 
and Rannoch, that previous to the reign of Robert, some 
of them hekl lands there under the crown as free barons. 

• We regret thst it If only ta our power to preient the resdsr with a 
brIsftumiDaryofthlstatcfSfClngsadablycxseofisdpspcri wo hope, 
howsTsr, tobssblstontamloaissoqivyfCfpeottngtheaiMorlgln 
sod disrsetisr of thst foray whidi btoiu|ht about the proscriptloa of 
the Clan Oregor, when the next numbtr of Mr Pfteairo's C^mind 
TrtBh npesn. We have bsea fliToared with s view of the proof 
Iheetiof Mr Ongory*iasMMiataf thstriab of the M'Oragor*} sod we 
Sfs of opialon thst thedoctmitBti there collsotsd fully beor out Mr 
Gctgory in ths opioloat he has espcssisd. We tdct ths oppor- 
tttDlty of this note, to sxpreti ouropuii-m« that Mr Oregorv's notice 
of the CIso Oraeor ii the bsn, sad Indeed the ody suthende history 
of s Highland Clsn that we have Men. He hst not hasardsd a tUide 
sis wtion , tawhlehbsbnotbensoatbydocunMntsnraadgsnml 
cqn t t s »p o i arysvidenee.EfSBOur m ss ar iahitiactwiUiwirstoihow 
the imponnt Mndoiioa toSwU* hii»vsMigRttQM hftTo kd hfan. I 
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Malcolm de Gleodocbart and Patriok de Glendochart ap- 
pear in the Ra^pnaii Roll in 1898 ; and both nametareoom- 
mon in the Clan Gregor. 

The MacGregon were, from their local aituatioo, it maf 
he al»o from consanguinity^ the followers of the Lord of 
JjorUf and shared in the fate of his fiuoily upon the acces- 
sion of Bruce, to whom he was bitterly opposed. Glen- 
dochart and Foitingal were bestowed upon connexions and 
followers of the new monarch. The Lord of Glenurchy 
had died in France, and the estate, being the property of an 
heiress and a minor, could not be forfS^tod. Her wardship 
and marriage, howerer, were bestowed upon Campbell m 
Ixichawe, the king's brother-in-law, wno bestovm her 
upon his son John, afterwards Earl of Athole. Upon his 
decease, without children, in 133S, the estate seems to hare 
reverted to the MacGregora ; for there is undoubted evi- 
dence of the death of ** John MacGregor of Glenurchy** 
in 1S90. In 1442, we find the estate in possession of a 
▼ounger son of the first Lord Campbell, from whom the 
bouse of Breadalbane are descended. According to the re- 
cords of that house, he received it irom his father. This 
was the last freehold possession of any consequence held by 
ike name of MacGregor. 

About the middle of the fifteenth centunr, therefore, the 
Clan Gregor was in a situation totally difUnrent from that 
of anr other clan in the Highlands— it had not one acre of 
land held free of the crown. But it had not yet become 
distinguished over the neighbouring fiuniUes for a predatory 
disposition. The crown still posse ssed extensive lands in 
Perthshire, on which the chieftains of the tribe were seated, 
Domiiialty, as crown tenants^ but, in reality, from the un- 
settled state of the country, as absolute proprietors. During 
the reigns of James II., III., and IV., however, numerous 
grants of these crown lands were made to powerful barons 
iu that part of the country. Many of these, having been 
granted during minorities, were afterwards revoked ; and 
the uncertainty hence arising in the new titles, encouraged 
the MacGresors, the actual occupants of the lands, to de- 
spise and resist the authority of charters, by which over- 
lords were imposed upon them, in many instances from 
families with which tnev had long been at mortal feud. 
The struggle was uneanai; and in proportion as the Clan 
Gregor became, lirom kindily tenants of the crown, subjects 
of expression and suspicion to their wealthier and more 
powerful neighbourB, they grew remarkable for their op- 
position to all law and order. Mr Gregory completdy 
established this position, hj entering into a detailed narra- 
tive of the management of'^the crown lands in Perthshire^ 
(tmd particularly in Rannoch, the head seat of the Clan 
Gr^or,) from the year UTS till the end of the 16th cen- 
turv. 

Those who have once burst the bonds of law, are ex- 
posed to greater temptations than those who live within 
them i and thus it happened with the Clan Gregor. There 
is strong ground for believing, that in many cases, and par- 
ticularly after the death of the Resent Murray, they acted 
In their pn^iatory excursions merdy as the tools of some of 
their more powerful neighbours. The peculiar drcum^ 
stances in wuich they had so long been placed, in regard to 
their ancient possessions, must have disposed them to enter 
with alacrity into any plans of violence and rapine, b^ 
which thev might have a chance of bettering their condi- 
tion. Theur forays, too, were the more felt and complained 
of, that the wealthy district around Perth, as the nearest 
to their haunts, was that which generally suffered from 
their inroads. The bad reputation acquired by this unfor- 
tunate clan, is testified by the numerous government com- 
missions issued at different times against themi breathing 
the most vindictive and relentless spirit, and cctasequently 
oulv fitted to make bad worse. 

^ Amid all this adversity, there was one branch of the fa^ 
mily of MacGregor which continued for some time to en- 
joy a state of comparative prosperitv. Soon after the ap- 
parent extinction of the house of Glenurchy, a branch of 
the Clan Gregor may be traced, holding the small property 
of Glenstray, which lies contiguous to Glenurchy, as vas- 
sals of the Earl of ArgylL ft was connected by marriage 
with most of the principal families of the name of Camp- 
bell, and as long as it continued to hold of the Earl, it ap- 
pMTs to have flourished. During the reign of Queen Mary, 
nowpver, Argyll conveyed the superiority of Glenstray to 
Campbell of Glenurchy, and from that time its possessors 
shared the fate of the rest of the dan. The great olgect of 
the Glenurchy family was to get rid of the MacGregors as 
vassals altogether. This o^wt diey attempted to accom- 
plish, by rvni9iQg Gregor mc^x^^ pt Qkp^tra/ ai }v^ 



to his fiiftlier ; and, after tbe execution of Grmr In 1581, 
by withholding the investiture fixmi his son Allaster, who 
was legally ^eeted from Glenstray In 1590, under the pre- 
test that he was merdy a tenant of the lamis against the 
will of his superior. Sir Duncan CampbdL In 1587, a 
very voluminous act of Parliament waa passed, Tulgarij 
called the General Bond, which denounced severe penalties, 
not only against the broken dans, but also against all thdr 
favourers and resetters. Early in 1508, Ardilbald Earl of 
Amll reodved a commisdon of similar import, against 
*' all and sundry persons of the wicked Chm Gra;or.** 
About this time, tbe hudlords of the Clan Gregor, forced 
by the severe enactments of the General Bond, which 
inade them answerable for tbe misdemeanours of thdr 
tenants, began to take measures for a universal ejection 
of tbe clan from thehr possessions; and, as fiur as the forma 
of law could go, numerous ijectments took place. It may 
safdy be affimied, in consequence of these rigorous mea- 
sures, that, in July, 1596, not a single &rm was occu^ 
pied by a MacGresor, unless by force, and in defiance of 
the landlord. At that time, the Laird of MacGregor made 
his appearance before tbe King in coundl, became bound 
for the good behaviour of his clan, and promised to remain 
in atteio^ance on his Migesty, as a hostage for thdr obe- 
dlenoe. He appears, however, soon to have tired of his 
thraldom, and to have made his escape to the Highlandi. 

Afler this event, various attempts were mode by the 
Council to reduce the Chm Gregor without undue severity ; 
but all its good intentions were frustrated by the interested 
policy of Argyll. He stirred them up to acts of violence 
against those proprietors who had the misfortune to be at 
feud with him ; and afterwards took advantage of these 
ver^ acts of insubordination to get himself appointed his 
Majesty's Lieutenant and J ustice, with most ample powers, 
in the whole bounds inhabited bv tbe Clan Gregor. The 
last important outrage committed by this sept, previous to 
its proscription, and the immediate cause of that act of se- 
venty, was the invadon of the Lennox in 1608, during 
which the cdebrated confiict of Glenfrune took place be- 
tween them and the Colquhouna. Tbe declaration of the 
Laird of MacGregor, produced as evidence i4|[ainst him at hb 
trial, charges Ar;^U with having been the instigator of this 
irruption ; and the dmplidty and unconsdous Mthos of the 
document are strong warrants of Its vcradty. Its assertions 
are, moreover, corroborated by many adminicles of evidence 
adduced on tbe trials of the MacGregors. The magnitude 
of this foray was suffident to strike a panic Into the govern- 
ment, which vented itadf in the odebrated act of Coundl 
prohibitingany person, under pain of death, from bearing tbe 
name of Gregor or MacGregor. The diief himsdf was 
shortly afVertrards apprdiended through the machinations 
of Argyll, and executed at Edinbui^h. At this period, tbe 
Clan Gregor was to all human appearance extinguidied. 
Mr Gregory conduded by remarking, that he had *' endea- 
voured to snow that the causes of the proscription of tbe 
Clan Gregor were dosdy connected with the system on 
which the andent Crown Lands were managed ; and that 
the svstem took more effect upon this dan from their ha- 
ving lost most of thdr freehold possessions so early as the 
rdgn of Robert Bruce. 



Anderson's uNnrxESiTY, Glasgow. 

On the evening of Monday, the 22d March, the first of 
the meetings purposed to be hdd on the plan of those that 
have proved so ddigbtful at the Royal Institution, Albe* 
marle-street, took phice in the Univenity Rooms, George- 
street. It was numeroudyand brilliantly attended,— Lwd 
John Campbell, who rightly thinks that a love of sdenoe 
can add lustre to even uie name of ArgvU» Mr Smith of 
Jordan-hill, Professor Dr Hooker, Professor Mylne, IVir 
May, beddes Mr Anderson, Preddent of the Institution,^ 
Mr Douglas, the Secretary, and aU the learned, body of 
Professors, bdng present. After tea and coffee In the ap- 
paratus room, Um museum was thrown open. It is a hand- 
some apartment, but the collection will speedily outgrow it. 
It is particularly rich in mineral and geological spMimens. 
Among the latter, a splendid suite of primitive and other 
rocks, arranged by the hand of Werner, and presented by 
Mr Edington, was much admired. At eifht o'clock, in 
the Great Hall of the University, Dr Ure delivered an ad- 
mirable, though, from its nature, desultory lecture, on a 
review of the most recent and striking discoveries In che- 
mical science, of which he is himsdf so dtstinguidied an 
ornament. Among the8& we were chiefly struck with that 
of « German ohenSi^ WASi<iiS»t whc^ of pasdng day ix^ 
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a state of eomliattlofi, unlteCwith animal charcoal, throngjh ' 
chlorine, hat obtained a substance, which he tenns chloride 
of alumina, and thus distinctly proved that even clay is^ 
not an exception to the truth of Sir H. Davv's beautiful 
and ingenious theory of the metalllo basis of all thfs earths,) 
—that of day being as hard as corundum,— which is the 
adamant of poetry, and the substance used in the East for 
poUshinr the diamond Itsdf. 

Another new substance was also shown, which has been 
recently added to our catalogue. It Is tenned Gluciwux, 
and is found in the emerald. This and the preceding cxa. 
mination, the learned Doctor remarked, threw some light 
on the nature of meteoric stones, which he conceived to be 
floating bodies, containing the earths In a metallic state, 
which fused on coming into contact with our atmosphere. 
The most interesting portion of the discourse was, how- 
ever, that which detailed Dr Ure*s present investigations 
on tests for detecting the presence of opium. In prosecu- 
ting these, he has doriy established, that In our saliva there 
ii a large portion of sulpho-cynnic acid, akin to prusslc 
add, and the most deadly poison ! Thus we every moment 
swallow a portion of it ! In a state of Ptyalism, however, 
the mercurial action seems to banish it. The tincture of 
Iron colours the saliva, where It is present, a bright red, 
and firom this drcumstance some light may be thrown upon 
the curious question as to the colouring matter of the blood. 
In the course of the Doctor's experiments, he has demon- 
strated, that In some of the Lonaon porter of the most fa- 
mous brewers, a serious Quantity of opium is discoverable. 
A wdl-executed head of Benelius, In sdenlum, was 
banded round as a spedmen of that rare metal. Mr Smith 
of Jordan-hill, Mr Douglas, Professor Mylne, Dr Hannah, 
and the President, each delivered thdr remarks. The ve- 
nerable father of the College of Glasgow was received with 
enthusiasm* as was also the mention by Mr Anderson, that 
to the unwearied zeal and influence of Mr Smith we were 
Indebted for the organlsatbn of a series of meetings so de- 
lightful as these promise to be* 



ORIGINAL POETRY, 
THE BONO OF CONCILIATION. 

BT JAMXS SHKKlDAy KVOWLXS. 

Air, ** One Bumper at Parimgr 

Come, no more of your party- work ! Brothers 

With brothers should ever agree ; 
The freedom that's granted to others 

Should never be grudged to the Free. 
Well may creeds be the scoffer's derision ! 

They strengthen his infldd cause. 
When they teach men but strife and division. 

Who are one in their Countries and Laws. 

cHoaus. 
Then, boys, doff the Lily for ever ! 

The Shamrock, Leek, Thistle, and Rose, 
Are our national emblems, — then never-^ 

O ! never wear any but those. 

Why rail against Wellington — Peil — 

And the rest who have altered their {dan ? 
When men feel their errors — men feel 

That to change is the act of a man. 
What's a party at most to a nathm ? 

To a faction ought millions to bow ? 
Was it flt, for your yearly procesdon. 

That the blood of a people should flow ? 
Then, boys, £cc 

What to me is the creed of my ndghbour ? 

To the Virgin and Salnto let him pray ; 
For the same Constitution we labour. 

Let the laws be the same we obey. 
O ! spurn not his altar ! forbear ! 

'Tis an act Nature — God— will condemn ; 
Your forefathers worshlpp'd him there, 

Then respect It, and spare It for them ! 
Then, boys, $tc. 



My creed's not the CathoH9WPurer 

Or not, he should still have ntB*(Jk<ief; 
I have found him a friend — ne'er a surCff"^ 

Dedre it, hell prove so to you ! 
My life on his k>yalty ! Try him ! 

When his fklth was the £sith of your fo( §,-« 
In the chai^ did he let you rush by him ? 

Or shrink f^om your side in the close ? 
Then, boys, &c 

Come — a bumper ! Fill up ! — to the brim ! 

Though already we've drunk him to-day— • 
Here's the KiNo»Four-times-four, boys, for him ! 

Come ! a hearty — a Rojral — Huxza ! 
To the DuKB — and the CoMKONEa next, 

Long together and strong may they draw, 
While they stick to the national text — 

One Kino ! with One PxorLS— One Law ! 
Then, boys, &c* 



BONO. 

Oh! could we away where the dlff and the cave 
Might yidd ns a shelter, and grant us a grave ! 
The gayest, the proudest, would find on my brow 
No shade of the envy which darkens it now. 
Thy bosom my pillow, thy heart all my own, — 
The desert my kingdom, the mountain my throne ; 
Oh ! there, — ^where no sail ever darken'd the sea, — 
How blest, — ^without one hope, save heaven and thee ! 

There mom would not wake me to gaze upon woe. 
When round me came wreathing thy soft arm of snow ; 
There night would not bid me my sorrows recall,^ — 
But to kiss the fond tear which rewarded them all. 
Oh ! pleasnre's fleet light, and the shadow of care. 
Would mingle no twilight for happiness there ; 
Together our calm years of bliss would increase,— 
Together the pulse of our bosoms would cease ! 

£. O. B. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND YARIBTIBS. 



Ma MAcvAaLAWB, wlio if sbeady Avoorsbly known to ttie 
public hjr bis work on Turkey, it about to pubUih s tsle, entitled 
TheAmwnlsM, the icene of whidi it laid on the Bosphorui. 

The flnt volums ot s Treatite on Optkt, oontaining the tlieory of 
uapolsriasd light, by the Rev. Httmplu7 Lloyd, it snuounoed. 

A Tnntcript firom s eurioot Msiintcript* ditoovered under the 
founditlont of the sneient Msnor-houie at AbboVt Ldgh, Somsnet. 
to be called the Royal B(x>k, or Oracle orDresmt, It in the preat. 

Mr Thomat Aird, the aathor of ** ReUglotu Characterittkt," It 
preparing for pubticatloo a poeaa, tobeentittodTheCaptlvtofFci. 
From what we know of Mr Aird't abiUtiet, we are inclined to augur 
hl^y of the toeoeis of this week. Mr Blackwood it to be the 
pubndier. 

We uadeislaad that Mr John Parker Lawaon hat made eonaider- 
able piofrett with hit Life of Bithop Hondey, which will be ready 
for preit in the course of a few ro oo t h t . 

Tht Storiat Ihmi the UUUxy of Irdand, whldi we noticed lome 
time ago, are aaid to have been compiled by Lady Francst Leveton 
Gower, for the we of her own tont. 

There it at pretent in the courte of publication at Parlt. a beauti- 
ful edition of Buflbn*t worki, in 18mo, with platat, the price of 
which it about tixpence half^Mony per volume^ 

Among other interesting worki which have very recently Ittued 
from the preu, we may enumerate : Itt, The second volume of 
CaUlie't Travelt to the long-tought Timbuctoo.— Sd, Temple't Tra- 
vela in that attractive portion of South America, Peru.— Sd« Lloyd's 
Northern Sporta, deteriptive of the field diver^nt in the north of 
Europe. -4th, Captain Moortom't Letters ttom Nova Scotia, con- 
taining a curious and vivid picture of the actual state of that colony. 
—And, 5th, Mr Dobeirt Account of the present State of Siberia and 
China, of which latter country new detsilt were much wanted. In 
a few dayi we are to have a trantUtion of M. Bourrienne's Memoict 

• Thitaoaghaa been smagsdwith ayniphoniei sod accompaoi* 
meats, and will be publiihcd immediattly. 
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of Napoleon, wbkh Iwv* fUlM taifWfuii H l w ia Cbt PrMeh 
capital: and s fottOml work ftom the pn oe tbe Hob. Mn Nor- 
ton, UBdv dM ringnlar title oC " The Uadytaf Oaew** 
The Bariy Christians, or the Aspect and SpirU of PrimMfvCbria- 

tianlty, ISroo, is preparing for pubHeatkin. 
We understand that many of the Songs in tfwllwiaal Aft«m have 

been pnbUshed separately. Among tht iMit Qnan Mary^ Song. 

Emcvclopjbsia BniTAVvicA«— The flat Part of the new edition 
(the serenth) of this TahtaUo work is now ready. It is teiy elegantiy 
printed t and, both from its cheepness and the established Talue of 
its contents, is well entitled to the most extensive cireulatiOB. 

RuDiMBifTB OF ComnBCT RsADiiro^—This is a new aehool-book, 
vpon a simple and ingenious plan, by Mr Akxandac Adam« teacher 
in Edinburgh. 

' Jambs 8HBBn>AM KirowLB8.-Our t end ers wti panelvo by the 
adTerHsement, that Mr Knoi^les is to dettver this day his first 
Lecture on Dramatio Litaratorcw We eosifess ounetves anzknu that 
a man of genius, and a stcanger aaMmg us, should meet with that en* 
oonrsgement which Edinburgh knows so wdl how to bestoir upon 
genius when properly employed. 

Nnr Mu8iG..~Mrs Orme, of whose mnsleal talents we hare already 
had occasion to speak very faTourably, has jnst pnbished another 
song, entitled, « Mary Jamieson,'* the words firom the Edinburgh 
Uierary JounaL The miJlody Is aKceedtogly simple and expres- 
sive, and the accompaniment rich and full.— We have also received 
this week three songs by Mrs Alexander Kerr, all of which we like 
much, and partienlarly the oanionec entitled. •' This Is the Hour." 
We are glad to know that both these ladies are now resident in 
Edinburgh, and are likely to lend their best effbrts to the support of 
musical taste among us. Mrs Kerr is preparing for publication, 
a volume of melodies, of which both the musle and words will be her 

own. 

Mr YA]rTBWici*8 Concbat^Mt YaaiewicB Is to give his annual 
Concert on Tuesday next, and is to have the assistance of his own 
talented dau^^ters, the Blisses Paton, and Mr Boyle, who will, upon 
this occasion, make his Ant appearance in Edinburgh. We have 
heard Mr Boyle sing In private, and can answer for the sweetnesi 
and flexibility of his voice, and also for the chasteneis of his style, 
—what we fear is, that it may want power for a targe aasembly* We 
have no doubt that the Coneett will be wen attended. 

Chitchat brom LoimoM.^MrB Charles;Kembie gave a mnaloal 
soiree last Sunday. The oonehidlBg feervMK was an air sung by Miss 
Fanny Kemble, in a manuer which eUdted the most unbounded ap> 
plause of sll present. Her style for depth and purity of exprestlon 
was pronounced unrivalled, and the quaUty of her voice was com- 
pared to that of Mallbran. We hope Mia Fanny Komble did not 
swallow all this. Mr Washington Irving was of the party.— A graqd 
National Cemetery has been projected in London, on the pisn of 
F^fffaOtelM. taithenelKhboaitioodofParls. It Is to be establish, 
ed by a J(rint>stock company, and numerous drawings and plans have 
been already given in. The whole arran g e m en ts are under the di- 
rection of the projector, Mr Goodwin, the architect of several wdl- 
known public buikiings,— The new Library at the British Museum, 
which is one of the most magnificent rooms In Europe, is 300 feet 
long, 4S wide, and 39 high. U contains about 80,000 volumes. In 
mahogany cases, and is open gra^ to the public three days in the 
week.-i>-Some persons having begun to object to the Indeeorum of 
the dancing at the Opera-house, Laporte^ the manager, has written 
a letter to the Timet, In which he maintains that nothing could be 
•* more orderly, moral, and decent than the dttwes,'*— On the whole« 
there is little Uiat is very new going on In London at proent 

THE SOCXCTT OF FftBVCH AUTIQUAUAXa. 

To (he Editor of the Edinburgh Literary JoumaL 

Sib,— The handsome manner In wMdi yon have allowed the pro- 
ceedings of the Antiquarian Sodety of this dty to be enteredlnyour 
valuable columns, calls for the thanks of every Individual compo* 
sing it { and thinking that any tUng connecte d with the Sodety of 
Frendi Antiquarians at Parts may not be u na cce p t a ble, I beg to 
state the following drcumstance attending the reading of a paper In 
that Sodety. Every paper, ddier ftom abroad, or any part of 
France, is referred to a committee, on the report of whom, it is 
eitiier allowed to be read or not In tUs manner, none but interesting 
papers are read before the Society. This custom, a wholesome one, is 
necessary, from the multiplidty of matters laid on didr table ; and I 
fredy confess, that It is with some degree of pride I mention to you that 
the paper read by me in oorSod^ here but Monday se^nnight, was 
smt a year ago, in French, to the SodfU dct AnHjuairei de France, 
antrovedofbythdr committee, and read before them. I may also 
mention, in reference to the French Antiquarian Sodety, that no 
person is admitted upon the simple recommendation of members. 
The candidate must first give proofs of his abilities and aptitude 
In the labours with which the attention of the Sodety Is occupied, 
and if thought a fit literary chanoter, he is admitted. Some mem- 
bo bBve written BMBiyaMB|i bafon they l»d IUb honow. I 



leaned these facts while at Paris above three years ago, when I be- 
came the instrument of anit01/ia/ion,whish now exists between the 
Frendk and this highly respectable Sodety,— I am, &c 
8. Ndaoo Street. O. SimsirvB. 

P.S. Informatloa eemieeted wKh other Frendi Literary Societies 
at Paris, win at times be transmitted to yo«« provided the present 
mav not be thovAt nnlnteffestlnff 

TPteafHea/Geer^pb^gean has appeared agate at Dmry Lane, in 
hisoldfovoaritepartofltioftarrflll., and theandfcneemadenpby 
the warmth of their reoeptlaB for their former fll treatment of him. 
If the Londoners were todeprlve themsdvesof Keen, we should like 
tokaow whom they eonld find to supply his plaoe ?— On Thursday 
last, Mias Kemble played Porfie, for herown benefit, toher fother's 
Skyioek* Tlie bovse was, ofeoone, a bumper.— DmryUme Theatre 
b no longer te the hands of Mr Prieet but is to remate under the 
genanl direction of a eommittee till theendof the aeoeon, when it 
wiU be let to the highest bidder. Uporte end Charles Wright are 
named as eandidatesi but we donbt whether ekher is fitted for the 
sitnatton. WaUadcissUUstage^nanager.— It is stated that Mrs Sid- 
dons wantlatdy to see Miss Kemble pUy Ifrs Beveriey, and that this 
was the first time she had ever seen ** The Gamester* performed.^ 
Braham has re turn ed to town, and is to appear at Dmry Lane shortly. 
—Mathews has been performing at Manchester with great success- 
Byron's " Werner** has been brought out by Macready at Dublin, 
and has been favourably recdved.— Vandenhoff has been playing at 
Glasgow.— Mrs Henry Siddons has appeared since our last In ** The 
Rivals,** "Wives as they were^and Maids as they are," and "The Way 
to Keep Him.'* The houses upon eadi oocasion, has been lUled to 
overflowing. To-night she perfotms ** All in the Wrong," and takes 
her final leave of us on Monday, on which evening she will ddiver n 
FareweU Address, written expressly for her by Sir Walter Sootk Lis- 
ten Is to be herein a few days, and is to be succeeded by T. P. Cooke. 
Then will come the benefits; and in June we are to have Miss Fanny 
Kemble. Miu Jannan*s engagement terminates on Uie third of 
April. We think the Manager ought to have engaged her for the 
whole season, because without her, we have no prima donntu We 
shaU not, however, complain, as we have no doubt he will not aUow 
her togo away without securing her return at no very distant period. 

Miss Jaman is to take a benefit on the 3d, we believe, and certainly 
the exertions she haa made, and the talent she has displayed, entitle 
her to expect that it will be crowdedly attended. We imderstand 
that the authorees of «* Aloyse.'* te consequence of Mrs Siddonsis 
re-appeanaice» and Miss Jannan*s speedy departure, has thought it 
best that the production of her new piece! should be ddayed till the 
commencement of next season. Our readers wiU be glad to learn that 
ftCr Murray has obtained, upon liberal terms, the patent of the 
Theatre>Royal, and that Mrs Stddons having retired fh>m all share 
in the concern, he is now the sole patentee. We are informed that 
it is Mr Murray*s intention to proceed to London immediatdy on 
the dose of the present season, to make as extensive and spirited ar- 
rangements as possible for his next winter campaign ; and among 
other things, to engage the fint London seene^Munters to a«ist in 
supplying hlhi with SB cntlfe new stook of I 
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WXBKLT hxset OP PBRFORXAVCSa. 

March 80— 26. 

T^ lUaailf , 4> ReHnOt 

Wh>u at tkeit Were Md Maidt at they Are, and The 

DeviTtEMxir. 
Gujf Mannertnf, ^ The Sergtani't FTVfc 
TheWaytoKeepHim,^Rotina, 
Rob Roy, 4 tht Banditti qf RotemeaU. 
The PoM of Honour, the Seape^Goat, ^ The Noyadtt, 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sbtbbal interesting artides sUU stand over In types. 

The communication flrom Gainsborough in defence of Tate and 
Brady's venien of the Psalms, Is ingenious and sensible t but as it 
does not refer to the main point in disenssion, whleh is the propriety 
of maUng any alterations on the Scottish verskm, we are afraid we 
shall|not beabte to make room for it. 

*' Spring hours in P^re la Chaise," whidi we have read with plea- 
sure, shall have a place at our earliest convoiience.— *' Stephen Kem- 
ble and the son ofNeptane,** diaU also be Inserted.— We believe 
there is no truth whatever In the report aUnded to by •' Harmoni- 
cus:"— the lady he mentions has be«i te bad health, but has no im- 
mediate proqieot of returning. 

** An Autumnal Midnight Vision *' in oar next— We shaU endea- 
vour to find room for the veiaes on •' The Torwood Oak.*'u.The 
cflbskm of "^W. P. L.** WiU notsuU US. 
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[No. 79. Mttdi S7» 1890.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature^ Science^ and the Arte* 

DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
MR SHERIDAN KNOWLES begs to intimate 

to the Public of Edioburoh, that he ii this day to oonunenoe 
in the Waterloo Rooms, at the Waterloo HoCeU a Coune of Lectiuei 
OQ Dnunatic Literature* of which the foHowing it a i yllabui : 

LECTURE L 
.Tbs DiuifA— Hat its oiigiii in the imai^aaliTe and Imltattve ta^ 
culUef of man— Its earliett traces found in a rude and dmple state of 
Society— Origin of the andent Chorus— Origin of the Action or Plot 
—First Stage of the Drama— Thespis— Transition to the second Stage 
—Extracts from the Chorus of the Bacch»— Character of the Chorus 
In the second Stage— ^schylus the founder of this Stsge— of the 
Thestre— Inventor of the Itasque— of the Cothurnus, or Buskin— 
Tlie Infsncy of the Dramatic Art distinguished by an extraordinary 
dtsj^y of genius in 0ie Instances of iGsCTiylus. Sqphodes. Euripides 
— >Poeby not the testof excellenee in Dramatic Composition — Homer 
—Rules of Aristotle and his followers founded upon the Imperfection 
of the Art— Unities of time and place Tiolated by ^e ancient drama- 
tista— Striking violation of the unity of time in the Agamemnon of 
.g s c h y^ us ■ That Tragedy is a vindication of the Shakspearian Drama 
—Extent to which the latter would have suflbred by adhering to the 
Unities illustrated by the Tragedy of " Macbeth," Ate. fte— Slavish 
d eference to authority not oonflned to the Dramap-Cant with rrfer- 
ence to the Andent Model»— Its pemieioos influence upon Education 
— Gross neglect of the living tongue— Egregious error of attempting 
to reffulate the Drama wittiont reference to Its end — Illusion of the 
Novd— of the pictorial Narrative-of the Drama— The Coriolamuof 
the late John Philip Remble— The Chorus of the Ancients an ab> 
mrdity— Extracts from Aschylos—ShakBpeare— Milton— Lord Byron 
— Clytemnestra't description of the signal fires that ■aaoonoe the 
Fall of Troy. 

LECTURE IL 
Reeai^tulation of the principal nositioas advanced in the first Lec- 
ture—The (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophodes superior in dramatic eon- 
cepticm to the CEdipus Colooeus of the same Author— Poetry and the 
Drama two distinct questions—** Manfred" and ** Bertram"— Lord 
Byron p o ssess ed of some of the highest requisites of a dramstist— 
^Causes of his fsUure— His Sardanspalus — Maturin*s genius essen- 
tially drsmatic- His Bertram— True grounds upon whidi that tra- 
gedy is objectionable— Its moral defended— The dramatist should ex- 
cite the suspense of his audience— Admirable management of Shak- 
speare in this respect, with reference to the 4th and 5th acts of 
M Macbeth"— Similarity between the plan of Shakspeare In this in- 
sCanee, and that of Sophocles in the (Edipus Tyrannus— IHot of the 
latter Tragedy— Its noUe openinif— Defeetive manafement of the 
second scene— Want of individuanty in the character of Tyreslaa— 
Mismanagement of the scene b e t w e e n (Edipus and Jocaits Gross 
fanprobamlity in eonduetina the action with respect to OBdipus— 
With respect to Joeasts— Subsequent seeoas chargeable with similar 
defect— Catastrophe— What ought to have been the policy of Sopho- 
des— Decided superiority of Shakspeare as an Artist, Illustrated by 
an analysis of the main Plot in the three last acU of *' Macbeth"— 
Inddent and Situatioo— Ignoranoa or disingenuousoess of the mo- 
dem hypercritic. 

LECTURE IIL 
Euripides, aa an Artist, infinitely superior to Sophodes— His re- 
semblance to Shakspeare^Masterly delmeatloa;of character, illustra- 
ted in the Phoenician Virgins— Pathetic address of Jocasta— His su- 
perior manner of treating the characters of Electraand Oreetes— His 
iphiffenia in Aulis— Its subject not by any means so rich as that of 
^(Edipus Tyrannus, but far more powerfully handled— The Pk>t 
— Masterly opening— Fine trait of nature in the chMacter of Mene- 
laus— Skill in Introdudng Iphigenia— In manning the meeting be- 
tween her and her flither— In diseovering to Clytemnestra the de- 
signs of Agameninoo— In eonductinii the sesoe between Agamem- 
non, (nytmnnestra, and Iphifenia— Eloquent expostulation of Cly- 
temnestra— Pathetic appeal of Iphigenia— Conduct of Iphigenia vin- 
dicat«l-The Catastrophe. 

LECTURE IV. 
The Stage capable of bdng made a vehicle tm highly instmetive 
and rationu amusement— The great School of Elocution striklnfly 
exemplified in the instance of Demosthenes— Too great importaaoe 
attached to the action of the Drama— Analysis of the quarrel of 
Brutus and (^assius— Defect! veaetion of Hamtot— Mr Kean\ reading 
of the scene with Ophelia— Dramatic exedlence consists in the sub- 
serviency of Poetry to the delineation of character and passion, and 
In the subserviency of these to the inddents and situations of a Play 
—Character of Hamlet— Danger of the dramatist's allowing the eon- 
dderation of his characters to be superseded by the ambition of show- 
ing off himself— Anecdote of a dramatist— Cant of a eertain dass of 
iao(tom critics— Poetical Language— MonosyUaMo Poetry— Figure 
^Burial of Sir John Moore— Battle of HohenHnden— Bnioe*s Ad- 
dbrsas to hisarmy— The Field of Waterioo. 

(ContaUt qfLeehtret V, and VI, in future Adver1iHmenit») 

Ticket, transferable for the Course, admitting a Lady and Gentle- 
nan, £1, 10s.— Single Ticket, £1.— Double Ticket, for a single Lee- 
ture, 5e. 6d.— Single Ticket, 3s. 6d. To be had at Messrs Cow- 
tTABi«a & Co. 19, Waterkw Placet Mr MiLLsm Prinoe^s Streets 
and at the Waterloo Hotel— And at Mr KKOWLai'a, Swofd's Lod^ 
glitfs, 31, North Hanover Street. 

Doors open at One o'clock, the Lecture to eommtnce prediely at 
Two. 

The SECOND LECTTURE will be deUvered on Monday the f9th. 
Subsequent Lectures, Wednesday, 31st,— Saturday, April 3d,— Holi- 
day, 5lfa,««iid Wednssday* Tth-tUl tha Connt It eompletad. 
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'MR JONES respectfully aeqo^to the Public, 

^"^ that the suooess he has met wMi in the Removal of STAM- 
MERING, aad in the Cow or Amelioratian of other cases of De- 
fedive Utteranoe, haa gtvea hbn eonfideooe to oObr his servlees to 
those who are afllicted with sndi Impedtments of Speech. 

•* IshaU not fail, wifeen e ap e rf n nlnf t oonur. Is mention this cure, 
andtoUate, afthe $ame time, ike gentU and rational method you 
adopted to fffM tf.**— Bitnet from a LeMar to Mr J. 

19, Qoeen Street. 

MRS ALEX. KERR'S SONGS AND 

CANZONETS. 

« THIS IS THE HOUR," as simff with distin- 

-"- gulshfldapplneeatlliaTheatre-Rvyal, ■illnbBTgh,byMlBs 
Fanny Ayton. composed and dadkatad to Lady M. Shaw Stewart, by 
Maa Ai«sz« Kaaa. 

** We have here an elegant Uttto jDlaee» decidedly superior to tha 
ordinary run of songs.*'— JVemll^r Poet. 

•* We have great pleasota tai laytag before our readers the foUow- 
ing beaotifttl stansBs."-<EdfaiNfr#J^ JBtwali|^ Post 

<« * This Is the Hoar* enables us to present to the notice of 
readers another Analeor Coonmser, and a valuable additton to 
number Mrs Keer win maks^ slionld she per s ev e re t for she imn iass 
both talent and Judgment. The CsnannaT now before us is simply 
elegant and axprsssTva.'*— HanMnieois for January, 1830. 

** A very agreeaUe mdody. well accompanied t it flows smoothly, 
and the words ere, both aa Mtes to sense aai aoeeot. ooReedy set." 
— ^IMdL for FMvnary. 

Also, by the saaM Lady, published this day, 

« THEY COME AND THEY SING," dedica- 

ted to the Countess of Damley. 

-WHY SITS THAT ANGUISH on thy BROW r 

a Cansooet. dedicated to the Lady Elisabeth Bligh. 

FOR THE GUITAR:— 

" A Boat Glee,** written and eompoeed bv Mrs Alex. Kerr, ar- 
ranged by G. H. Derwort.— ** Farewdl to dear England's Sweet 
Shore.** dedteated to Lady Davy«.-«« OhI how can I foqiat hhn ?'* 
— *' BUthe with pleasure,''*Oh I than aoaM to Ma.**— «• I*Uh»va 
Thee evermova.'* 

Sold by AiiKXAiTDsn RoBSftTaoM, Musicseller to his MiO^sty, 47, 
Prince's Street, Edinbnrcht and by GotrLDiito and D'AusAiNa ; 
Crappblc t and Messrs Lbs and Lbb, Lo n don. 

Beeond HMob, prtea fi. 

LAST SONG 

OP 

MARY, QUBBN OF SCOTS. 

WITH PIANO ACCOMPAlflMBNTS, 
By Mr UNLET. 

*' Attention Is more particularly due to the fioewdl Soogof Queca 
Mary, a oompositlon highly interasting, not only In a Mstorlcai and 
national point of view, but even In a mere mittieal sense. Its bcantl- 
All and aflbctfatg simplleity eannoi fldl to be appreeiated.*'— ^n» 
Monthly Mag&SfMt Dec 18f9. 

Perhaps no Song has been published for many years past which 
has eoually flxed the attentioo of the musiesl. reviews as this. It is 
now for the first time published separate, as are also the folkming, 

Wt TBB BAKE AUTHOB : 

*'Oh ! would I were a boy again," Is. 6d.— •« Hum for (he High- 
land lads," 9s.— «« Mary's Dream," Is. 6d — " Cowdenknows,** (with 
a second strain by^Mr Unley«| le. fid. «* My love will come again," 
3s.—" My boy, Tdmay,*' la. 6d— ^' Many Bi^land,**— and seven 
others. 

Some of these arranasm«iis were made expressly for Miss E. Pa- 
Tow, and have searesly to oaa hMlmoeavtrCillad to be enihnifaisd- 
eaBy encored. 

EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUAL 

iriw xDrnoy. 

With Engraving oC Miss E. Patov. 

EditadbyMrLINLEY, 15a. 

" We must say, that Mr LInley has improved most rapidly and 

apparently since he last appaiiad as SB aathor.**— EtffaAar^ Ltte- 

ToxyJoumaL 

*• We are happy to be able to speak of this el€faat work In terms 
of commendation." — Sprc/ofor. 

*' The sdecUon Is commendable, the hamoolo arrangement ap- 
pears to us satisfaetory, and the greater pert of the original pieoes 
are creditable to their authors."— N«w Momthly Magazine, 

** We feel a kind of pride that this splendid work has been brought 
out in this city."— Oftt^rwr, ^, 4fce. 

The PORTRAIT BepanHolj, 6a. Proofs, 7^ 6d. 

J. Loniuifi and R» PirBiUB« XdiBbuight Gouloimo sad 
D'Aljcaihb, Loodan. 

DAY AND MARTIN'S BLACKING. 
nPHIS inestimable Composition, with half the 

usual labour, produees a most brUUant Jet Blaek, ftilly equal 
to the highest Japan Varnish, aflbrds peeoUar nourlshmeBt to the 
leather— win not soil the finest Ilneft— is nertetly fkse from any 
unpleesant smd l and win retain ha Ttrtuas In any Ornate. 

Sold Wholesak at the MsaoAalory, II7» High Holborn, sBd RsCan 
throoghoot the KiBfdOB» la BsCttv, PM^ sbA Tin BOMb St Cd. 
li. sad li.6d. each. 
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AN AUTUMN IN ITALY, b«Uf • Pmaail : 



A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of « JOURNEY 
flinwh IMHIWAr, put of SWEDEN, uKI Ihi IBLANDI ta* 
STATES of nm(M4RK. By D.iwf- 
■• SdMut Walki UUMflimM; La-"- ' 
HOtly bonml In <MSi, « on Dim ]■ 




ii. bouDd wd IMInrd, . 

r of FRANCE 

a at CteTli U llM 
ByW. CTAYLOtUA.l 
MdWI Ik WaiTMH. TuAcmik, Ac Co., An Jliri* Int, 
...,__ __. .- ■- Ipiai, BdlDlMiib. 
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An EPITOME of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
with HIUflMoil NotJM* of (lie owM InrattBl AmlBit NaUou 

WllhNlo*>l«pmiip4»»illiyadMTMJl. St hiuii*. 
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Ulud by PkKWdc JAHESOH. 
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MB GALT-S NEW WOBK. 

LAWW^TODD i 

' SETTLERS IN THE WOODS. 

B) JOHN GILT. Ehi. 
Auibarar "Tha AnuliedtacPdJita,'' " Tb* Aynbii* 

" 9ti Out in ml lutofalafBpUH wen' like thli niece of ■dcnin. 
1telMlai\!' IT >e wtn laapnw the itauina re^nfi or delist 
•ad idoitnlkia with vhtcb w( hsn pmuRl Ihii work of Hr GiII, 
H ihciaM b* tbought lulllT of eiln'iniHi. II hu impRMCd u 
■IdiaahlthUD^oliinof till ■vliu, tlul It would be w^ bctHa. 
tVon tlul we pl>«id uj oiher poet or flction writer iboTt hUn."— 



e, Benk StieeC Edinbuifh. 



Cotnari In ibe pmrnt pnlad. 



RURKE'S DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE 

** ud BARONETAOBortbe BRITISH EMPIBE. 
•' We BOtlM an IMir BlUtoa of Buikel Peenge ollh mueh ntb- 



•■ TWl po«ilm Week JuUljr dewie. wWimnWered «• » Hlnnrr 
ftb*BrUldi\iililHtr. ItbmiKlwdbrairuMTotpanuleBeE. 
loM MHt brfbn pobHAH, nluli* to muy lIlKibkiui hoim. 




Tbit dsTtapubHihad, 
A Now Edlciaa, in two ndi. (to, oniitBUt tU9 MB ofdOM 

PitBt, 

PrtcoMkttoih, 

A GENERAL 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

By JOHN OORTON. 
The ThM IDd coiKludliv l^I of the Appntti la now Id^. 

ill inlM to ajr tbii Dldlooiir lup""^ lailbapriBr 

omaUadi MmlttTBfomiMii-aBaiMMtoaf ai- 

aodlwebciaiaiMkad atlh* tmrnmr. mMUKr. a»lla. 

■at iiAMi Ibar artMt. Waouut BOtoailtlOHvarkaa lik 

parSalnovnenddka to s buUty bnifc at lefMcaae— tti ikaafaaaa. 

Thoiath at aim ei^aa r. mi -aaitHim to mmmitk latetpertod. 

inSmlka wofcitaaiHI auecd Ibe pile* gf the InparftM le- 



laraa to eaXaJa trrtn ibljt ■acemn'. bat not too eucadve te- the 
arfiauTaanaKiofiMkt mBog, hi tbta icapaal, uiDpaiqBC* li 
tbe tMt Of Aocnphii^Sennire."— .tIAnmM. 
itbiled ftw WHtTTA«aii.Ta«*rBa«, * Co., Aio Hula Uot, 



EdlDbonh: PuUiihad bi tbe Prnprltton. ereir Satoida|r Wonln|. 

blCOmTABUEACO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE I 
Sold Ilia by RoainMn « Atcikmih, G1a«owt W. Cdbkt, 
■~u k Co., DabBB! Humt, CaAMca, * Co.. London i ind t>y 
Newimu. Pnlmulni. and Cleiki of the Rovl, thmughoul 
' Ud11«1 KlB^om. 

Price b3..' «rSfaJBp«d dad Hat/mty put, Kkf. 
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Travels in various Parts of Peru; includi^ a -^^'s 
. Residence in PotosL By Edmond T«mf»l^ ^^W^ 

f«ls. London. Henry Colbum and Rich«rd'B<inlfey. 

8vo. Pp. 431 and 504. • 

Ooa r«view8 of new works are, in getieitf / 8||}^d^, — 
Impartial, comprehensive, spirited, minute, and e^y^ete. 
Tiiey are falcnlated not only to show tji^ ^rnsi pftf^ ^^ 
the author; but to put In the clearest 'Jojiftpf^ view the 
abilities of the critic We are aware, at iSS^^€ time, 
that there is a set of dull rogues who do ii|^fii^|nlc this 
last advance so very essential to a good rexi^w« These 
people say, — ^** We do not wish to have youT-own sp<^u- 
lations on the subject in question ; we wish to know '^ 
tber what the author says about it ; — give us fevver^i^ 
ginal remarks, and more extracts.** We pity th^^n^r 
ness, but we respect the prejudices, of such penops. 
Knowing, as we do, that there is no author no¥^ living 
who can write upon every subject so well as we can, we 
must naturally feel for the ignorance of those who have 
the misfortune to think differently. But as we are the 
most amiable creatures in existence, .and take a>4iii»reme 
delight in humouring and pleasing aH^our reftders,'wtf shall 
this wedt review a book or two according to thfr-j»lan 
they suggest, and the melancholy absence of our own 
brilliant observations may avv^ake them, per|||p^ to a dee 
appreciation of the value of what they h^ve loW. 

Mr Edmond Temple is a young Irishman, 'w9io\went 
not to South America in the year 1825, as« secretary:^ 
the then newly-^tablished joint4tock'<^mpaiby, entitling 
itself " The Potosi, La Pai, and Peruvian MlAing As- 
sociation.** He and the other commissioners had hardly 
reached Potosi when the bubble burst, and tb^ affairs of, 
the company fell into irretrievable ruin. Mr '(emple, 
howev^, was two years and a half out of England, and 
having kept a Journal of every thing he saw and did, he 
has now published a book written in that good-natured 
lively style, which im|Mes that the destruction of the 
splendid prospects of " The fotosi. La Paz, and Peru- 
vian Mining Company,*' produced a very trilling effect 
on his sph'its. Mr Temple is not a profound nor a «««»»- 
tiftc man, but he seems to be an acute sensible feDo.^ 
with a dash of the bold and eccentric spirit of gteen 
Erin in his constitution. We shall take such extracts 
from his two volumes, as may appear to us likely to ex- 
cite most attention when read separately. &>m'e of them 
are amuVmg, and others instructive. .Hnvfrig janded at 
Buenos Ay res, he travelled across the Pampas .to Cor- 
dova, and thence by Tucuman and Salta to Potosi. On 
all this route he found that every body kept open house 
for travellers, but not exactly after the manner that open 
house is kept in this country. 

XEKriNO OTZN HOUSB IK PXaU. 

" PfOprietorsof honsesin England, judgingfrom their own 
cases, may inui^ne that keeping open house for travellers is 
attended with very great trouble and expense. According 
to the ctHtoms of England, It certainly would beso ; but in 
South America It is n^th«r tfoubleaome nor expendve. 




•V^^i 




w calling for chambermaids to prepare a room, no 
\ thiB^hohsbkeeper from her tea to air a pair of 
demand ripen 'the butler for a bottle of wine, nor 
cook for any extra exercise of his art, nor upon 
ten or grooms to take care of carriages and horses. 
Aveller alights at the door of the house, which he en- 
tmn^ and accosts those he mav chance to see, saying, * God 
keep^ve, gentlemen!* to which a similar reply is given. The 
travener then says, * With your permission, senores, I sttall 
stophHtfTor thenight.*— *With the greAtekt pleasure,' is 
the re||ly»^' Here ends, nine times out of ten, the whole of 
the trpuDre,»or interference between the parties. The tra- 
veller 'points to a spot either inside or outside the house, ac- 
cording to the stale of the weather, where he wishes his 
muchacaho fservant) to spread his saddle-cloths ; these be- 
ing three or Your fold, are sufficiently large to lie upon, and, 
with his saddle under his head, and poncho or cloak over 
him, complete the bed. 

** Some few, who like their luxuries, carryasmall mattress^ 

and sonilfttimes even a portable bedstead, but nothing of the 

kind is^hreu or expected, either at a public or private houses 

— for tluiyery best reason, because they have nothing of the 

kind to give. The traveler also carries with him his aU 

^^moi— a species of haversack^^witb provisions ; but if he 

bauns^Qjairi^^ ^^ tb® family meal-time, he is invited to 

i,^ which invitation is usually declined, because it is 

fy complimentary and nothing more." 

Upon the subject of South American and Spanish 
phraseology, we have the following entertaining passage : 

rEC0LLiBrms or spakish akd south AiixaiCAN 

, raaASEOLOGY. 

** In South .Amtfltayatin Spain, ceremonious complimenti 
are-tdo fr^uently imftirifed in'; oflRers and promises of every 
/AjTri^/ without meaning or uftendtng any thing, are of daily 
occurrence. But this general rule has, of course, its excep- 
tions ; for It would bestrange to say that thereare not as truly 
generous friends in South Amierica and in Spain as in any 
other part of the world, yet even the very best are addicted 
to empty compliments, altc^ether unknown among English- 
men. Should you, for instance, chance to admire a valu- 
able necklace, a watch, a ring, or a handsome horse, the 
owner, although unacquainted with yon, immediately unkfs 
an obeisance, and says, * Esta a la disposicion de V.*«.< It is 
at your service ;* but never expects you to accept the prof- 
fered gift. It must, no doubt, have occurred to others as 
well as to myself, in both Spain and South America, when 
speaking in praise of a lady, be she wife or daughter, in the 
presence of the husband or finther, to have received from the 
latter the same generous offer-^* Senor, estii a la dispodciou 
de v.* 

** The compliments of Spanish society have been practised 
in ancient and modem times, and may be very adroitly ren- 
dered subservient to sel^interest, sometimes to the confusion 
of one party, and to the benefit of another, as the following 
instances will show. The learned Countess d'Aunoy, In 
her travels through Spain, a hundred and fifty years ago, 
wrote to a friend at Paris in these terms :— * 1 was sitting 
at table, when one of my women brought me my watch to 
wind it up, as it was my custom at noon ; it was a striking 
watch of Tompion's make, and cost me fifty louis d*Or. 
My banker, who was by me, expressed a devre to see it. 
I gave it him with the customary dvility. This was 
enough : my blade rises and makes me a profound reve- 
rence, telling me that be did hot deserve so considerable a 
present, but that such a lady as"! could make no other, and 
be wouki engage his faith that he wsuid never part with 
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mv wRtch as \<mf m he lived. He klsiNl H at the end of ' 
tJiis pleawnt oompliroent, and tbrntt it Into the pocket of 
his smalUdothw. You will take me to be a wy great aoi 
for saying nothing to all this ; and I do not irondir at it. 
But I confess I was so sarprised at this proceeding, that 
the watch was oat of sight before I could resolTe on what 
I was to do; in fine, I let biro go with it, and endeaTonred 
to do myself honour from a thing which gave me great molr- 
tification ; but it will be my fault if I am trapiMd again.* 
Thus far the Countess d'Aunoy — the following adventure 
is my own. • In the Peninsular war, I became aoouainted 
with a Spanish colonel, whoMc regiment was in the same 
brigade as that to which I belonged, and wtienerer I chanced 
in praise his horses, or admire anv thing bdoni^ing to him, 
he aJwavs said, with a * profound reverence,* that it was at 
my service. Knowing this to be empty compliment on his 
ps^ I thought the least 1 could do, for civility's sake, was 
to malce a similar reply on similar occasions. One dav, he 
observed, in the comer of my room, a new sabre, which I 
bad just received from England, and taking it up. he ex- 

Sres^ his admiration in terms that induoKl me, with in- 
nite politeness, to assure him it was tU hit servict. This 
was enough ; my blade rises, (as the Countess observes,) 
makes me a profound reverence, and in an instant both 
blades disappeared ; but * it will be my fiuilt if 1 am trap- 
IMd^gain.*'^ 

Mr Templa is rather happy in telling a lively anecdote, 
m good number of which are sprinkled through his book. 
Take the subjoined specimen : 

AW AOVSKTUai OV RORStBACK. 

** Before I leave Lagunlllas, I shall mention a clrcnm- 
ttance that rather sarprised us alt When we were setting 
««it from the fbrm-house to a distant Uke to shoot, the son 
of the farmer happened to be at the door on a good stoat 
Inirse, whose broad back Induced me to ask the rider for a 
•eat behind him to the lake ; which was readily granted, 
with the observation that the horse was muv toberino (very 

Coud.) However, my weight not being exorbitant, and 
ring no Intention of offending the animaVs pride^ 1 hand* 
ed op my gun, and then mounted behind the saddle, with a 
degree o'f agility too, that rather pleased me, because my 
oompankms were looking on, and, as I thought, with some 
share of envy, as the sun was very powerful, and the lake 
at aome distaocsw We moved on six yards awkwardly 




ndence. * Etmuy toherlno,* said my friend. Up and down 
went the horse. * Gently, gently,* said 1. * No puedo^— 
I cannot,* said my friend. Higher and lower went the 
horse. * stop ! stop !* said I. * Nop%tedOt said my friend.— 
M shall be off;* said L * Sgnor par Diot / for beaven*s sake, 
don*t squeeie me so tight round the waist !* said my 
friend. * I shaU be off, I shall certainly be off !* said I, in 
a tone louder than was requisite for hearing. * Don't squeese 
ma so tight, mnor mio P said my friend. * Hold on ! bold 
on r cried my companions. * E» muu toberbio,* said my 
friend. * Tes, very proud indeed !* said 1, and at the same 
Instant, a violent plunge and kick aiding my exertions, 
I sprang out of my seat with twice the agility, though not 
with half the pleasure^ with which I sprang into it. 

** Scenes of this kind, it Is well known, arord much more 
antertainment to the spectators than to the performers ; I 
shall, therefore, say nothing upon that part of the sufcgect, 
but come to the point which has been my only ot^ject in 
mentioning this circumstance, namely, the age of the horse. 
' Prav,* sud General Parossien, * how old is mat prood-epU 
rited beast of yours?*—* I have always understood,' replied 
the young man, ' that be is the age of my father.*—* And 
more than that,* said one of the bysunders. * My father is 
past fbrty,* said the young man, who had himself been ri- 
ding the animal for seventeen years. We were all astonlsh- 
•d, for the horse was, in appearance, to use an appropriate 
phrase^ * as fresh as a four-year-old.* Hut stables, heavy 
clothing, excessive feeding, and violent physicking, are the 
causal no doubt why we so seldom hear of their age in Eng- 
land, where a horse at little more than nine or ten vears old 
ia oonsidtfedaa having * done his work,* and, geocrally speak- 
ing, is no longer In esteem.** 

On the important sulject of the Inducements which 
POru holds out to emigrants, we must not omit to make 
the following extract from much mora that our author 
wgat In tha nme ttnlo { 



BXPxufK or uvncG iv rxxu. 

« It Is notorious, that numbers of fiimllies and Indlvidiu 
als have left England and Ireland to catabltah themsdvea 
on4iffcreni parts of the Continent of Europe, where they 
live in comparative affluence, upon means which, in their 
own country, with difficulty afforded them a decent sub- 
sistence. I have taken considerable pains to enquire Into 
the prices of every thing concerning the establishment of ft 
family in either of the fine provinces of Cordova, Tucuman, 
or Salta, and having In view the ot^jMt of gltfcig informa- 
tion at some fiiture day to persons at home, whose circum- 
stances might induce them to leave their native land, and 
to adopt amither, in the hone of finding an eaaier an juy m e t 
of life, I applied only to the most respectable authorities, 
who, I felt convinced, would not mislead me on the sulject. 

** It is not considerHl genteel to talk of one's oion riches^ 
and, therefore, I shall not state the amount of mine in 
pounds, shillings, and pence; younger brothers of the wealthi- 
est families have seldom to boast of their credit at Coutts's, 
but this I say, that the means which in Engbmd will not 
even keep a man*s bead above water, are sufficient to enable 
him to live in affluent independence in either of the pro- 
vinces of Cordova, Tucuman, or Salta; where, if so disposed, 
I could, without difficulty, become legal possessorof a krge 
and valuable estate ;—/arigr, because its extent would be 
from four to five or six leagues ; valuobU, because the land 
is capable of producing every thing that mav be desired frvm 
it, and becauss, with the ertate w«tuld be obtained, at iesff^ 
fifry bead of homed cattle, as manv horses, and of sheapand 
goats, any number you would wish to have ; in some caocs^ 
too, an aimual rent of from two to three hundred dollars^ 
paid by a tenantry, who become. In fact, the vassals of the 
landlord. Such an estate may be purchased here, and its 
price would not exceed £8U00 steriing ; how it might be Im- 
proved, under proper management. It is easy to Imaginfl^ 
With respect to amusemfot, game of all sortsin aboMteuee 
in the land, fishing in the rivers, lion and tiger banting in 
the mountains, would afford pastime to the sportanum ; 
whilst those more industriously inclined would find ample 
gratification in agricultural pursuits, and no little pleasure 
in cultivating a garden, in a climate where the riffour of 
winter is unknown, and where flowers su c ceed flowcn 
every month in the year. 

** A librarv, a great deficit In this eoontry, (ahlioiight 
thanks to Mr Ackermann*s judicious poblicatiooa, bouka 
aie now bagijining to le circulated,) would no doubt ba 
amongst oiber comforts that would accompany European 
settlers, who would soon find here as wide a fidd for q»6- 
culation, with as cheering a prospect of success, and cer- 
tainly without any such risk of healrh, as either in the East 
or West Indies, dunng their Inrigbtest Ibrtnne-making 
da.vs. All circumstances falriy cocMidersd, the pr os p ect s^ 
in chosen spots of Sooth America, are aa inviting to iodua- 
try, with small means, as in any other part of the world. 

** How many masters of families are there in Great Bri- 
tain, well bom, t«N>, existing In embarrassment and want, 
with capitals of five and six thousand pounds? I mention 
these sums merely because either of them is sufficient, in the 
province of Cordova, Tucuman, or Salta, to purchase eaae» 
comfort, and independence ; in a word, amply sufficient tn 
bestow upon its possessor every luxury that a fertile soil and 
fine climate can afford. All these advantages, I amawaret 
do not ensure to every body the enjoyment ot life ; that de- 
pends upon moral principles, into which I pretend not to 
enter. 1 have heu^ something about * qw)t homines^ toi 
tententia; which is Latin, and the English of It I take tn 
be this,—* There are many persons who would find every 
happiness In South Ameria^ and many who would find 
none at all !* I am addressing myself only to the former* 
and to them I continue my observations. 

** * With a capital of 25,000 dollars- which, according to 
the present rate of exchange, is not five thousand pounds— 
you may not only double it in a few years,* said an intellU 
gent curate to me, in conversation upon this sulject, ' but, 
in the meantime, vou may rival in living his Eminence tht 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. * AU the enquiries I made 
upon this subject tended to confirm the curate*s obasrva- 
tioii, and mightily roused in my mind a desire to rival hla 
Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop, whose splendidly jewel- 
led hand I had the honour to kiss, and whose comfortable 
benediction I had the happiness of reoaiving, at hla court in 
Madrid, aome few years ago.** 

We conclude our extracU with our anthor** account of 
hit fiirat entnuioi into JPotoai ; 
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VSB ArrmoACH to kmnmi, amd nmir TtiwoF thbtowh* 

« TIm rail, M I advanwd, althouch in no rwptct im- 
vrored in itatli^ Indioatcd tbt opprooeh to a town of oonti- 
joratioo. It WM no longer an uniyeqnented solitodc, m I 
had been MBUttomed to find it. Pcaiantry, irith droTW of 
•MM, and floeka of beautiful llamaa, were to be eeen paninc 
to and fro ; eome etrollinf laxilv to the dty, laden with 
frnitt, ▼egeUUee, Indian eorn, flour, ehareoal» firewood, 
and other neeMariee ; eome returning from the market at 
A hriak pac^ after dieposing of their burdene, and haelening 
many leaguee into the fruitful valleye of the eonntrjr to re- 
new them. Indians, male and female, with poultry, milk, 
.'M|f» and enndry oommodltlts for ooneumptioiiy enlivened 
the way, and apprized the hungry traveller that, although 
aurrounded by bleak, uncultivated, and uncuUivable moun- 
tains, he was still In the land of the living. 
' <* Suddenly appeared before me in the distaneo a high 
-novntain of a nddlsh-brown colour, in the shape of a per- 
feei oone, and altogether dtstinet in its appearanee from any 
ihin^ of the kind 1 had ever seen. There was no misUking 
'St : it vras that mountain which was made known to the 
world by the merest accident, by an Indian, who, in vur- 
■nit of a llama up the steep, to eave himself from fUHng, 
eanght hold of a shrub, which, being torn from the eoil, ex- 
poeed a maaa of solid silver at the roots ; it was that moun- 
tain, incapable of producing even a blade of grass, which 
yet had attractions sufficient to cause a city to be built at 
its base, at one time containing a hundred thousand inha- 
bitants ; it was that mountain where hidden tr ea s u res have 
•withstood the laborious plunder of tfiO years, and still re- 
main unexhausted. Having said thus much of the new 
and striking otrjeet befbre me, I need scarcely add, that it 
was the celebrated mountain of Potoel. 

" Onward I rode, cheered by seeing the beacon which 
Indicated the termination of my journey ; not so my jaded 
'mule ; it received no stimulus from that which to me acted 
-as an exhilarating draught. Forty miles upon a road (my 
mule assured me it was full forty-five) is a wearisome dis- 
tance before breakfast for either man or beast, and mine, 
every mile I now advanced, gave indubitable evidence of 
exhausted strength, yet the means of refreshment was fkr 
distant from us hoth. Patience and perseverance were our 
only solace ; and with these two efficacious virtues, I be- 
'lieve In my heart honestiv adhered to by both of us, we 
mutuallv assisted each others— I by alighting to walk up 
'hilb ana steeps, the mule, when I remountM, by jogging 
oo, if the heath happened to be free from roeks and stones; 
for the approach) even to the Imperial Otfy, is nothing more 
than a ru^g^ path tracked out by the footsteps of men and 
animals. 

*' From the top of every eminence that I ascended for 
the last two hours of my journey, I felt a longing expecta- 
tion of obtaining a view of the town; because, to behold, 
even at a distance, the tihode of rest, at the conclusion of a 
long voyage or journey, is a consolation which every tra- 
^dler anxiously seeks and enjoys with sensations of real 
pleasure; but this consolation Is denied in approaching 
' IPotosi ; neither house, nor dome, nor steeple^ la to be seen at 
-a distance. 

** The last curve round the base of the silver mountain, 
whose pointed top was now far above my head in a cloud- 
Jess deep-blue sky, brought me at once upon the town, 
which, with its ruined suburbs, covered a vast extent be- 
neath me, and in ten minutes more I was at the posthouse 
in the centre of it.*' 

M^e can recommend this work as conveying a distinct 
and lively account of the priesent state of a great portion 
of Sooth America. 



A SHaf Ten Songs and Two Duetft* The Words and 
Music by two Sisten. London : J. Power. Edin- 
burgh : Robertson & Co. 1830. 

Mas NoETOK and Mrs Blackwood are the two sisters to 
whom the public are Indebted for this interesting volume. 
The music is, upon the whole, exceedingly sweet, simple, 
and ladylike, Its general character being that of graceful 
plalutiveness. The song entitled " ChaeU's I«meat iar 
Atala»** is, however, particularly bold and energetio; — the 
modulation throughout is good, and the symphonies and 
aceea s panlments powerfully written. The words are not 
unworthy of the music The two following songs are by 
*Mn Norton: 



BOVTBOnl 

** Delia ! eoine hfw short years ago, 

Yon fountain heard thee breathe a yowj 
Still sparkling in the sunny glow. 
With murmuring sound and constant flow, 
That fount plays on— but Thuu ! 

M Delia I a ringlet bright and fair. 
That wantoo'd o'er thy snowy hrow» 

In hours of bliss was given ; there 

Time has not changed a einyle hair ; 
Tis still the same-^but Thou ! 

** Delia ! the heart that fondly loved, 

Loves thee despite thy folly now ; 
Though thou hast seen its pang unmoved. 
In sadness tried— in sorrow proved— 

'Tis fiilthful yet— but Thou !*' 

THS MOTuaa's xjlmskt. 

" Where shall I wander, and whither shall I go, 
Since o*er my pretty sailor bov the cruel waters flow f 
Whom shall I seek for, to be like my dear child. 
To speak with that sweet voice that choked among the waters 
wUd? 

" in wander threngh the streamlet, I'll wander o'er the 

land, 
I'll wander till I reach again the glittering ocean strand ; 
I'll call te my dear sailor boy across the dreary sea, 
*Twas there I parted from him— will he come again to me ? 

<* I'll listen to the murmuring waves that break along the 

shore. 
And think It Is his bounding step who can return no more : 
I'll wat^ the cloud's dark shadow that steals upon the sea, 
And dream it is his graceful form that steals across to me. 

« I'll watch the splendid light that breaks so softly o'er his 

grave— 
His eyes were blue and sunny bright who sleeps beneath the 

wavo— 
111 fancy 'tis his glance that comes so smiling o'er the sea ; 
His glance, his voice, his step, aUis ! will he return to me 7" 

Not inferior to these are the following varies by Bfrs 
Bhiekwood: 

roE vme baki or tbosx who aek oonk. 

*( Fi lend of my youth I we meet again,— 

Both changed in outward guise ; 
But the love we bore each other then 

Still lives in oui* tearful eves ! 
Those who were wont our hearts to fiO» 

Have left us on earth alone ! 
But we'll love each other the better still. 

For the sake of those who are gone ! 
Old FHend I 

For the sake of those who are gone ! 

" Well sit in the shade of these old oak-trees, 

And speak of the tried and true; 
Nor hide our tears, which no one sees, 

But the friend who is weeping too ! 
And if our wrath be idly stirr'd 

By a heedless look or tone. 
We'll forget the look, and forgive the word, 

For the sake of those who are gone ! 
Old Friend ! 

For the sake of those who are gone ! 

" Friend of my youth I we part once moPf^ 

And our paths are distant far ! 
But we'll meet, when the long day's toil is o'er, 

In the land where those loved ones are! 
And oh ! while yet we linger here. 

Each journeying on alone. 
Let my name be dear to thy distant ear. 

For the sake of those who are gone ! 
Old Friend ! 

For the sake of thosie who are gone !" 

We know of no more elegant occupation for the female 
mind than U afforded by the eombinadon of mmic and 
poetryt 
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The Domime'i Legacy. By the Author of '* The Secta- 
rian.** In three vols. London. WUlIam Kidd. 1830. 

Mr Pickex, the author of this book, is not fortunate 
in the names of his works. He is a man, however, of 
considerable genius, and his w**iting8 ** have that within 
which passeth show." The '* Dominie*s Legacy** is a 
collection of Tales, mostly- of Scottish Life, containing a 
pleasing mixture of pathos and humour, though the for- 
mer predominates. We particularly recommend the sto- 
ries entitled, " Mary Ogilvie,** « George WIshart,** and 
<< The Rash Marriage.** They are distinguished by se- 
veral touches not unworthy of Washington Inring him- 
self. We. shall give a specimen both of Mr Picken*s grave 
and gay style, — ^the grave first : 

MART OGILVIE*S INTERVIEW WITH HER FORMpK LOVER Olff 

HER MARRIAOE-DAV. 

** I Stood gazing on her as she confusedly told this story, 
still holding her hands, and replied, with more of paasion 
than wisdom, that she needed not be thus particular in 
giving me an account of herself, and that tne time was 
when she would not have thought of making excuses for 
meeting me in this wood. She looked at me with surprise 
when I had uttered this speech, as well she might ; and, 
withdrawhig her hands, she began to say, * Ay, and / have 
seen the day, Mr Geoi^ when—* and her heart seemed 
to fill at her own thoughts. 

«« When what, Mary ?* I said, as she paused, <Speak! 
I love to hear you speak as you used long ago.* 

** * When,* she answered, * I would not have needed to 
make excuses for meeting you in any place; and when, if it 
had been told me, that ye would hae been absent from the 
houms o* Lillybrae for years an' years, and that ye came 
back without ever asking to see me, or speak to me, as ye 
used to do,— if it were nae main,* she added, mournfully, 
' but to gar me greet by talking to me of our happiness 
when we were bairns,— I wadna hae believed them. And if 
ye really like to hear me speak as I did langsyne,* she went 
on, her voice trembling as she spoke, < what for did ye not 
come to Lillybrae and speak to me, George?' 

" This last sentence was spoken in a tone so affecting, 
and with a look up into mv face of such appealing exprw- 
sion, that it smote me to the soul with agouixing convic- 
tion of injustice, and even cruelty, to her, and took from 
me the power of giving utterance to the excuse which I 
meditated ; I hesitated, and stammered. * Mary Ogilvie,' 
I at length said, * I carniot now tell you all the rea- 
sons ; but believe me, my heart was not in them, Mary. 
1 denied myself mucli, much in not seeing you, at least to 
talk of former happier days ; but 1 learned that you were 
about to be married to a young man of whom your father 
approved ; and I knew not but that you might have for- 
gotten me and our early love. And you know, Mary,* I 
«>ntinued, taking both her hands again, and looking into 
her eyes, « we have other things to do in life than idling 
about these bonny woods, picking primroses and reading 
love tales; for the scenes of early youth are but like a dream, 
and pass quickly away, and the feelings may be very differ- 

5"*! "'tiJ**^'' ?•*'*'• ^"* ™y ****^ assuredly was not In 
lault, Mary; I have not forgotten those days, nor this pretty 
hank, nor your lovely blue eyes and golden lodes, nor the 

dny when we wandered to the Craigs of Glen vie, nor 

You are in tears, Mary ; I did not mean to pain you.* 

"*Oh, George!* said she, while the tears fell* fiist from 
her swimming eyes, « how can you speak so to me now, and 
not a word until my very wedding^lay ! And yet I know you 
do not mean to pain me ; I know your warm heart ; but 
vou'll be designed for some grand lady, and I never should 
have thought about the like of you.* 

«' As I was about to reply, slie took her hand from mine, 
and, holding it up before my mouth, exclaimed, * Now, 
dinna speak nae mair to me, George! dlnna tolk to me of 
b\gone days ; I canna bear it the day, for Tm but a weak 
woman, and I am gaun to be married to a youth of my ain 
station ; and yet Now, dinna speak !* 

" ♦ One word more, Mary,* I said, completely overpower- 
ed, * and then forget' *- * r- 

;* J I canna foi^et ! No, I winna forget !* she exdalmed, 
wiih a look of despair. < Farewell, George !' and she tried 
to get away. 

" • WiliVou leave me that way, Mary?* I said, almost 
calmly : « It Is our hut meeting, as remembered lovers,— the 
very last fai this wood.* I drew her to me, she ftU into my 



arms, our tears mingled, she broke ftxmi me after a sob at 
two, staggered with agitation as she jriided off round the 
foot of tne green mound, leaving me like one In the midst 
of a dream. I stood stoek-stUl for some moments, in the 
bewilderment of shuddering agitation ; then, throwing my- 
self on the soft turf, to recover mv feelings, I ponderad on 
the shortness of those scenes that live longest in oar remem- 
brance, and on the fewness of those Illumined pages of the 
book of Ufe, wliich are more precious to the besot, and 
dearor to the imagination, than all the rest of the dull and 
blotted vidome.**— VoL II. p. 41-& 

In a more lively vein la the following amuaiog sketcb 
of some 

WX8T-COI7KTRY RADICALS AT DRILL. 

** I was oondueted out of town with mv head full of po- 
pular armies, squadrons of pikemen, marching and csn ate su 
marching ; and extended lines of a warlike people ooverlnc 
great part of the country. But when I came to the nwt, I 
could see nothing but a straggling crowd, of less than a 
hundred persons, most of whom stood talking In groups ; 
and Instead of arms or military appointments, tliey mostly 
wore aprons before them, and had short tobacco pipes in 
their mouths. One group I heard disputing upon what 
were to be their degrees of mllitarv rank, viz. which of 
them should be ensign, and which should be captain ; and 
another was occupied in a strong argument (for there 
were some of them old soldiers) rcsgarding what was the 
speediest mode of cutting to pieces a regiment of dragoons. 

^ A party of about forty were in another part of the fields 
formed into a line of Indian file ; and were marchinf and 
halting, and fiMsing about, very much like chlldrco pk^wg 
at ioldiert ; for, as most of them were to be oommissieasd 
officers, some were talking, some laughing, and now and 
then some stood still, while one or two ran to a bole in the 
hedge, to listen, as they said, < if the horsemen were co- 
ming. * I perceived that exoent a £bw determined men, it was 
generally the youngest ana most regardless-looking that 
were most forward to be soldiers ; and as their discipline 
allowed perfect liberty and equality, I Joined (the better to 
I make my observatlomi) this sample of * phvsiod force ;* but 
looking along their irregular mixture of dovs and men, I 
could not help despising myself for my folly m being fovmd 
among them. 

«< < You*ii be a pretty sort o* a captain, Jock,* said one to 
his neighbour, * gaun there marchin* wi* your ban's in yeor 
pouches!* 

^ ** * Deerii sic anither sodger I ever saw I* said an old mi- 
litiaman, touching his comirade on the lef)^ whose faults 1^ 
could see in the dark—* Ye set down vour feet, man, when 
ye march, just as jye were treading the treddUs ; an* your 
vera head gangs md nodding, as it* ye were following the 
shuttle.* 

" ' Od, man,* said the refractory recruit, answering agaia, 
' ye're deevelitch strick for a malicious man ! Do ye expest 
me to be as £ood at the marching already as a fugleman or 
a fife-midor? and to stick In my back and out my breast, 
just like Jock Walker, wi* his bass drum on bis wame; be- 
sides, baven*t I held up my chin In the air to please you till 
my vera een are standln* In my head ?* 

** * Canna ye turn out your taes, man ?' reiterated the 
zealous militiaman ; * 1 deckire ye hae no more notion o' 
marchin* than Tibbie Diubb's hens !* 

'* * 1*11 tell vou what, Jamie Clorbie,* said one, speaking 
to the man behind him, * if ye dinna keep your lang legs to 
vouffiell, and baud your brogues aff my heels, 1*11 kick be- 
hind me like a cuddy, that's what I will 1* 

** But what most diverted me was the happy union of 
the hardships of war with the luxuries of home, in a pa- 
triotic weaver near me, who, having considerately lighted his 
short pipe at that of some other, before he commenced drilJlng, 
was arcumspectly going through his exercise with it In his 
cheek. The word of command was given to face to the 
left ; but the roan next to him happening to forget to which 
of his sides this military term applied, tui-ned to the right ,- 
in doing which, his nose came in contact with his comrade's 
pipe, and broke it off at his mouth, and the two valiant sol- 
diers stood facing each other. 

** * Deevll*s In you ! ye hae broken my pipe,* said the 
one, spitting out the stump of his pipe. 

** * Hang ye, ye hae broken my nose^* said the other, feel- 
ing his face with his hand. 

*< * Blast your bletheriu' tongues!* said the militiaman ; 
' what gars ye speak in the ranks ?* 

** The straggUng groups behind were now beginning to 
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§9rm into line betide oar oorpe; and tome of them had «o- 
tuaily pilce-headt stuolc on the ende of sticks ; but a suddsn 
alarm toolc place, and ihev all began to cock their ears. 
Something was heard,— -and, after a few minutes* listening, 
6ne heard distinctly the clatter of horses* feet, and another 
the trumpets of the dreaded horsemen. 

« « The caralry !— the cavairr !* was exclaimed with tei^- 
ror from one to the other ; and, although some talked of re- 
aJstanrty and some of marching off in regular order, in five 
minutes we were all dispersed, and our great army had 
acampered awaj in different directions. 

" I happened to go on a little farther on the nearest road, 
md soon found the cause of this panic. I fell in on my 
way with a man and an ass, comtng from a neighbouring 
Ikir; the shoes of the poor animal happening to be loose, 
made a clattering on the stones, Tery terrifie to the as sem* 
Mad radical army, and so as greatly to resemble at a distaooe 
the n44se of a troop of horse. 

<* As for the alarming and warlike sounds, I saw at once 
how they were to be accounted for ; this donkey-man hap- 
pened to be accompanied from the fiiir by an honest fiddler, 
who, in order to beguile the tedious journey, was innocently 
treating his neighbour and the ass toa spring on his instru- 
ment ; and which, in the distance, bv the dexterity of the 
musician, must greatly have resembled the warlike sound 
of a trumpet! 

« * To your tents, O Israel !* cried the radicals in the fidd 
at this appalling sound— and every man fled.** 

We look upon Mr Picken as an author of rising repu- 
tation, and will be glad to meet with him again ere long. 



-Ckmdealmf .* a Tak. By the author of ** Caleb Williams." 
In three volumes. London. Henry Colbum and 
' Richard Bentley. 1830. 

Iv reading this work, we feel as if we were listening 
to a Toice from another age. Since the time when " Ca- 
leb WUliams** and <* St Leon** riveted us with their har- 
towing eloquence, what a variety of schools of novel- wri- 
ters have, for their day, engrossed the attention of the 
public ! And now, when his peculiar style has been al- 
most forgotten, the green octogenarian again addresses us 
unchanged in principle or sentiment, where all has changed 
around him. The author of Caleb Williams has no eye 
Ibr the b eaut i es of external nature. He has no percep- 
tion of those trmU which stamp individual character. The 
beings who figure in his pages are compounded out of the 
abstract elements of thought and feeling, not borrowed 
fmrn the real world. Yet there is an intensity in God- 
win's language, and a profundity in his passion, that in- 
Tests them with an interest beyond that which attaches 
to the creations of any other novelist. The charm of his 
atyle consists, not in imagination, for he has none, nor in 
ttlose reasoning, nor dear insight into character, but in a 
ieertain fervour which carries us along with him, and 
bears down all before it. ** Cloudesley** is a tale worthy 
of Godwin. 



Pivifocx*s Catechisms. — The Geography of the SrUieh 
Empire, Eaghrndt Scotland^ and ireumd. In three 
Parts. London. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. 1830. 

The above little works are a continuation of that use- 
ful and praiseworthy series of publications, which go 
under the general title of " Pinnock's Catechisms.** The 
style in which the present volumes are got i^ is a d^ 
cided improvement on their predecessors. As we are in- 
dined to think that these ** Geographies** will be found 
extremdy useful in schools and elsewhere, we shall take 
the trouble to copy the heads of the different chapters 
from Ofie of them, which will give a tolerable idea of the 
whole. *< Situation — Extent and Boundaries — Divi. 
aions— Surface of the Country — Mountains— Rivers — 
Lakes — Minerals — Shores — Climate and Vegetable Pro- 
ductions — Cities and Towns— Manufactures and Trade 
— InstitttUons and PubUe Works— Islands.** Each Fkrt 
contains a small but neat and correct map, an engraved 
vignette, and nuoMrous woodcuts of the most remarkable 
places of each country. 



The Panorama of the ThameMyfrom London to Richhond^ 
exhibiting every object on both banks of the river , with u 
concise description of the most remarkable places, and a 
general view of London* London. Samuel Leigh. 
1830. 

This is a beautiful and interesting work of art. The 
panoramic view, which is neatly folded up in an elegant 
cover, extends to we do not know how many yards in 
length, and is about a foot broad. The scenery on l>oth 
sides is represented as it would appear to the spectator 
passing up the centre of the river. Every object is dis- 
tinctly seen, and the minuteness of detail is most com* 
plete. The view of London, which accompanies the Pa* 
norama, was sketched from an elevated situation in the 
Adelphi, and has been ably etched and aqua-tiuted. It 
commands, we believe, a larger portion of the metropolis, 
and more interesting objects, than can be seen from any other 
spot. The distance from London to Richmond is fifteen 
miles, and the stranger who takes the excursion need 
only to have this view of the banks of the Thames along 
with him in order to be made as familiar with every ob- 
ject, as if he had passed up and down every day of his 
life. We have seen no work of the kind more carefully ex- 
ecuted, or more satisfactory. 



The Devits Walk. By Professor Porson. With Illua^ 
trations. By R. Cruikshank. London. Marsh and 
MiUer. 1830. 24mo. Pp. 3a 

Tbu is a dever and well-known jeu d'esprit, cleverly 
illustrated by a few smart caricatures. The full-length 
portrait' of the devil suggested by the lines, — 

** And bacicwards and forwards he switches his tail. 
As a gentleman switches his cane,** 

is excellent. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THE ABBEY GARDEN; 
oa, 

THE CONFESSION OF EDWARD WALDEN. 

Thcw dsstlis sre tadi acqwdntsd things witii mt. 
That yst my hssrt diMolvoi not. 

Flbtchsr— X^ Makfs Tra£edy, 

1 HAVx a dark tale to tell — the history of my own un- 
fortunate and perverted mind ; which I would trace on- 
wards from its commencing changes to that terrible scene 
which dosed the drama of life for me, and filled, to over- 
flowing, the envenomed cop of my sufferings and my sin. 
And it must be told now, if it is ever to be unfolded ; for 
the aberrations by which my intellect is daily more and 
more fearfully shaken, warn me to expect that dismal 
blindness of the spirit, compared with which the death of 
the body is enviable. 

From my earliest boyhood, I was deeply and silently 
thoughtful — enthusiastic, imaginative, reflective ; I show- 
ed no outward sign of my internal restlessness ; the sub- 
dued and calm tone of my manners deceived even those who 
might have known me better ; and I was early considered 
as possessed of a cdd heart and a doggish fancy~4u a 
solitary l>ook-worm, a being who held no fellow-feeling 
with ordinary life, and nourished no aspirations after ita 
ei^oyments. They guessed not that my perceptions, act- 
ing with difficulty on an inanimate firame and inexpres- 
dve features, were yet vivid, even to painfulness, while 
present, and stored up in a faithful memory as the sub- 
jects of long and intense reflection. And it was in reflec- 
tion chiefly that, from early youth, I enjoyed life. Slow 
my ideas of present objects were not ; but they were tlie 
images of shadows, compared with the pictures which 
my imagination afterwards formed from them. I have 
mixed among happy groups, and been usked, with won- 
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dar, wby I showed so UtUe interat in tha general gUuk- 
new ; while thef knew not that t retired from It only 
to call it up before mj fancy with added eplendour, and 
to Uto tucoeeding hours and days in musings tinged with 
the spirit of those few hours of rejoicing ; they knew 
not that such moments were fresh in my soul with ten- 
fbld radiance, after they had Tanished from more thought- 
less spirits, without learing a vestige or an effect. 

But, as with the good of my life, so was it with the 
cviL My moments of happiness were Indescribably 
heightened by my turn of mind ; but my hours of misery 
were so likewise. The young are incapable of struggling 
with the unhappiness of life, and wisely is it ordered that 
they should fiBel it but little ; and when in manhood, the 
MATiction of human sorrow springs up along with reflec- 
tion In the mind, the soul has acquired strength for resist- 
fence, and, in the ardour of the mighty conflict, half for- 
gets the misery against which It strives. To me was 
given the knowledge of manhood with the weakness and 
incapacity of the boy. I need not say that the gift was 
IktaL Mental disquietudes, or outward sufferings and in- 
juries, which, to others of my age, would have appeared 
the merest trifles, or been forgotten as quickly as they 
arose, formed to my mind subjects of meditation, I will 
not say bow long ; and of necessity continued, while thus 
ruminated upon, to increase in apparent magnitude and 
aggravatiov. 

And my intsroourse with my youthful companions was 
exposed to one cause of mischief, which gave the finishing 
stroke to the tottering fabric of my peace. The body was 
Itt league with the spirit — an enfeebled body with a dis- 
tempmd mind. And It is superfluous to t^l with what 
painful fluency 1 f^lt my bodily inferiority In the bolt- 
tenws 8p<nrts and oonstant oootentlons of boyhood. Un- 
popular from my retired hablts» despised for my miseraUe 
and puny frame, and insulted and triumphed over on ac- 
count of both, I was too proud to stoop beneath oppression. 
I resisted it to the last, with a bitter ooasriousnsss that 
nsistanqa waa wholly in vain. The efi^ produced on 
me by yean so marked was melancholy indeed. They 
did not break my spirit; they could not! — ^but they 
douded it with a sad mixture of stubbornness and dejec- 
tion. I would not lie misunderstood ; I was no misan- 
thrope. I early saw the difference between the charactere 
of othenand my own ; and that those Usuries and slights 
which appeared to me so heavy, wwe received by them 
with the same indifference With which they inflicted them. 
iWmi the heart I pardoned their thoughtlessness, while 
I Mt that it rendered me most unhappy; and, had the 
•vU stopped here, the progress of advancing yean might 
iMve worn away theas dark traoes from my heart. But 
tkti was not to be. 

I have said I was no misanthrope ; it is the truth. I 
ftit dislike to no human being ; to none— save one ; and 
iUiii I found that I could not but hate. He had croaaed, 
he had baflled me> he had inaulted me fh>m the earlleat 
period, when I was sensible to love or hatred ; — and he 
had his reward. Heaven is my witness, that, even yet, 
I strove hmg and anxiously not to hate him. I brooded, 
it Is true, over my ii^uries, fbr It was not in my natura 
not to do so ; but while my blood boiled to think on them, 
It was my ardent wiah to persuade myself that he him- 
self never viewed them under the aspect which they pr»> 
aented to me ; that they partook of the levity which per* 
traded his whole character ; and were nothing more than 
the wantonness of youthfal excitation, eager to exerdaa 
power, and unaompuloua as to the otjeots on whieh it 
ftlL And I could assuredly have so warded off the 
gloomy emotlona whioh Infested me^ if I had been aat p as ed 
to my enemy only at intervals ; If I had enjoyed but mo* 
ments of repaae from his persecutionsi to which I could 
have looked forward fbr comfort, and which might have 
been employed in endeavonn to subdue my heart. But 
this I had not long. ColviUe was my oousin ; and We 
wert ■tlllhoyi when we ware plaeedy bothorphaas^ iiador 



the same roof,-— made aole oonponlona In the ratlremettt 
of a country manslon-houee,*— and turned loose on each' 
other, with no bar but the obeervatlon of a kind, weak 
unde, and the censure of a simple book-exhausted tutor, 
between my hatred and his scorn. The consequences 
were naturaL My cousin wasoapridous and tyrannical ; 
and I, his Junior in age, and his inferior in bodllj 
strength, was the victim of his humoun in those hours 
when we wera left to ourselves ; while In the fhmily, hlfe 
frank and showy address gave him an easy advantage ove^ 
my mdanoholy and reserve. Those sentiments or minoi 
which had till now been, at worst, but transient fits oe 
avenioo, matured into a stem and settled hatred. And 
his feelings towards me changed too : ha eootinued to tako 
a Bsalldous pleasure In insolently tormenting that sMisi» 
ti ve spirit whose motions his dull heart at once nndorstood 
not and despised ; but he quickly perceived my loathing 
for him, and began to add a deeper feding to his contempt ; 
till, by degrees, he entertained an enmity as cordial, though 
not so bitter, as mine. It oould not last ; I was rapidly 
forgetting every aim and every distress in the one oveiw 
powering passion of hatO)— the one diabolical pursuit of n^ 
venge ; be was the poison-tree of my life, which blasted 
my every hope and affection ; — would it have been won- 
derful if I had tried to tear the fatal plant up by the very 
roots? I beheld the precipice over which I hung, and, 
with moody resolution, I forced mysdf fhmi its brink. 
In my sixteenth year, I abandoned my home, and cast 
mysdf into the vast arena of the world, helpless, friem^ 
Isai ahnaat hopeleas. 

And yet, for the first time, I was not altogether tm^ 
happy. A weight was talcen from my breast ; I was 
thrown among new associates who saw not all my weiilu 
nesses, and therefore more readily pardoned those which 
were visible ; and even ColvlUe I for a time forgot, ex* 
cept to hope that his blighting Influence might never 
mora sbed desolation on my path. And fortune gradually 
favoured me in a worldly view ; a line of life was opened 
to me to which I could never have dreamed of aspiring. 
My life fbr some yean was indeed wild, eccentric, and 
adventurous, but I rose In rank and eetimation ; and, at 
length, proudly fdt mysdf not useless nor done. My 
body Improved dong with my mind ; and when, seven 
yean after my flight, I returned to my country, with 
nerves strung by war and travd, and a countenance em» 
browned by the wlnterless heats of the East, few could 
have traced In the robust man of threo-and-twenty, the 
weakly shrinking boy who had been so shunned and so 
despised. I had now acquired a character of decidon and 
hanlihood, while my habits of rumination and loneliness 
had been mellowed down Into a cdm and gentle thought- 
fulness, which I found was considered both excusable and 
pleasing. On this part of my story I must be brief. I 
met and loved one, of whom I will not speak. Alas ! I 
dan not ! and I had reason to hope for her favour, when 
a rivd appeared and was quickly successfuL It was Col- 
viUe : and to this day I believe that he presented him- 
self solely with the malignant design of thwarting and 
triumphing over me. Then succeeded a period frarful 
to my recollection, — a chaos of fierce regrets and gloomy 
apathy. I was agdn thrown back tnm that placidity 
which I had through so much labour attdnad. Into a 
state of mind black and Joyless as that f^^om which I had 
formerly extricated mysdf. AfW a fbw mora yews of 
wandering, aimlaas and nncheered, my mind agdn b^ 
eama mora quiet; and, home-dck. I turned my step* 
once mora to the oold Island regions of the north, now in^ 
deed a melanchdy man, but stlU with much of the good 
of my character unextinguished, and, as I too fondly 
hoped, even purified and strengthened. I knew not how 
irretrievably my mord system had been shattered, tlU the 
injury was shown by that f^td event, which formed tbo 
catastti>pha of my struggle agdnat guilt and destiny, and 
to tha rsdtd of which 1 now samtton npdl my reufeiib> 
log vigour of resolution. 
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' On reacbkif the quarter of the eountry where lay the 
place of my natlTity, I pressed on with eaf^er longing to 
visit the habitation of my yonth. I knew that my cousin 
Bad saeeeeded to the inheritance which might hare been 
mine ; but I had been informed, that he had, with his 
wife, now delicate and oonsumptlTe, left the island for 
^ome time in search of the more genial influence of oon- 
tlnental climates. I understood that my youthful home, 
Ibe Abbey, dear to me in despite of idl the sofftrings 
which it had witnessed, was solitary and deserted: — 
roinotis and decaying it had vrer been, and fkding like the 
setting star of the fortunes of our race ; and with sor- 
rowiU plsasnre I anticipated the prospect of ipending a 
few hours among its silvan retirements. 

It was a glorious 8nmmcr*s sToning when I reached it, 
and as I passed westward up the straight aTenue^ the 
broad plane-trees threw down rich masses of shadow, 
now Tsiling, and now contrasting with the bright hues 
of the green carpet beneath them, and of the low, moes- 
grown broken walls with which they were on each side 
shut in. My heart beat as I approached tlw mean hoary 
range of buildings which excluded the view of the man- 
sion-house, where the avenue separated into two walks, 
passing on each side of the tree-skirted lawn, and meet- 
ing at the ends of the house. I passed round the comer 
vf the bnUdings, and scarcely knew for some momente 
whether the picture before my mind was produced by ac* 
tual Ti^n, or was held up to Imagination by Lore add 
Memory, the eldest and most powerful of her slaves! 
The two flanking arcades of nuOestle patriarchal treee re- 
tired and darkened before me, enclosing in their grasp, 
like some sequestered forest-glade, the large half natu- 
ral green whoee soft and hillock-broken turf was illu- 
minated by the countless tinte of the departing day. And 
wandering on along that gorgeous surface, the eye rested 
on a dark shadow falling forward on ite further extremity. 
I blessed that shadow even with tears as it met my view ; 
for it was the shadow of my fother*s house, — of those old 
walla which in foreign solitudes I had seen with closed 
and brimful eyes, — ^thoee beloved walls whose memory 
•ehall be the last to leave the foding tablet of my soul ! I 
looked up, and the house was there, unelianged as if I 
had but left it yesterday, dosing the prospect to the west 
before me, with ito three antique gables side by dde focing 
the lawn, and standing up sombre and distinct in the 
red and spirit-like streaming of the sky. There was 
much too that I did not behold, and which rose swiftly 
into my fancy as I musingly advanced up the centre of 
the lawn. Behind the house, and stretching to the right, 
lay those spots which bad been my favourite baunte when 
tbooghtfulness or hardship drore me into solitude ;— the 
scattered and devious wood with ite beautiful mounds and 
Tociu clothed with the rustling fern and the bushy tangles 
of the blaeberry ; — and the deserted and romantic quar- 
ries, where I had so often roamed to pluck the graceful 
fox-glove from their granite cliffs, or to plunge into the 
black tarns which lay numerous among the profound re- 
cesses. To the left of the mansion was the garden, and 
towards it I turned. 

I entered, and had one wing of the house dose on the 
right ; and before me the cumbrous but ddightful fea- 
tures of the place, those antique arrangemente which find 
perfection in ruin and decay; the grassy walks, the 
mossy seats, the artificial arbours, and the old dumps of 
verdant t>ox and holly ; while the surrounding walls were 
richly mantled with the gloomy foliage of the ivy, or the 
more cheerful flowers and tendrils of the Jessamine and 
woodbine. 

I was standing behind some tall leafy shrubs, when I 
suddenly heard voices from the building, and looking from 
between the branches, I saw, through the two open win- 
dows of our old parlour, evident signs of inhabitants, or 
of preparations for thdr reception. I had scarcdy time 
for consideration, when ibotsteps In the house struck my 
car, and immediatdy afterwards a voice, which It shoolE 



every nerve in my body to hear. I eould not mistake 
It-^t was my oousin^ ; and it was replied to by another, 
whose sweet low aooente I knew likewise only toe well. 
In the fbw senteneee which pasaed between Odvllle and 
his wife, I learned enough to sting me into irrepressible 
indignation. 8he complained of neglect, of dtemion, of 
crud treatment { she spoke patiently of her own lifo aa 
waning to ite cloee ; and she begged, with mild sdsnnity, 
that her fow remaining hours might be spent In peace. 
And it was with boiling blood that I heard him answer 
her with a bitter sarcasm, which proved that his natorally 
unfodiog temper had been hardened by time into inhn* 
man IneensibUity ; and when, in the course of teeslng 
o^fvr the artides in the room, 1 could see him throw n 
couple of swords on a table, I coold hardly refrain from 
bursting forth and calling him to a deadly aceaont for hit 
wrongs to me and to her. 

He came out ; and my breathing ceased while I gased 
on him. Even / was shocked at the change I behdd.^ 
dissipation, debauchery, eensnal and brutal, had done ite 
work ; for him I was incapable of pity ; but had my own 
wrongs been all, I could now have sternly despised him« 
His unhappy wife followed him, and urged some request 
— I know not what It was — I heard not a word, for my 
head swam with agony, and I could hardly bear to look 
upon that face and figure, and think on the history of 
approaching dissolution which they so surdy told. Feebly 
she followed him, and as she stopped to lean fbr support 
on the sun-dial before the door, I could hear the hollow 
panting of her breast, and see the tears fidling silently 
down her thin and death-like cheeks. She raieed beraslf 
with effort, and approached her husband, who stood 
within armVlength of my oovert. She dung to him ; 
for she tottered, and must have fhllen without support ; 
and the wretch shook her tram her hold ! He did more 
— ^he struck her ! By my remorse, he did !— eavagdy 
and violently struck her, and the unfortunate fdl on the 
ground beside him, senseless as a three-days* corpse. Hn 
bent down alarmed over her, and in the same Inetaut I 
had sprung out and was gazing en her too. One look 
only was necessary ; the glimmering toper of her lifo 
even a gentler hand might have extinguished. She was 
dead ; he had murdered her, as he had ruined me. We 
raised our heads at the same moment, our eyes met, and 
he started as he recognised me. He cowered l>efore my 
look, with a mixture of compunction and sudden fear, 
and I triumphed at the sight even in that crisis of un- 
uttenlble horror ; It was the first time, and I felt that I 
had vindicated my place. For one moment I did not 
hate him. His conftision was short, and he was the first 
to speak, in the voice and words which 1 had, years be- 
fore, gnashed my teeth to hear, cardess, contemptuous, 
and taunting : — ** To what circumstance, Mr Walden, 
do I owe your presence?"-*" To that Providence,** I rfr- 
plied, '* which avenges guilt;** and I said the words aa 
firmly as he spoke himedf. I had not liated him for 
twenty years, to give vent to my pasdon now by cursing 
like a drunken boy. ** I come to demand vengeance for 
acta long since past ; and for that"* I pointed to the body 
at his feet, for I could not name her death nor her. He 
was unmoved by the taunt, and addressed me again,— 
*' Ever the same, my most cool and inveterate of haters ; 
you are true to yourself, my amiable cousin, and to your 
early fame. Another man now would have been at tha 
sword's point with me by this time ; but you,** (he bent 
forward and spoke into my ear,) " you stand quietly by, 
and talk of outrage and revenge ; as If it pleaeed your 
malice to view your vengeance and your enemy beibra 
you grappled with them." My veins swdled with a 
fever like madness, for my consdence told me that my 
enemy spoke the truth. I looked in his fhce, and met 
there the identical sneer with which, nineteen yeiuv 
before, he had brutally spat on me, and InMiltingly 
grasped my hands, and mocked my impotent endeairoura 
to revenge the affront The evil fodings of my youth 
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bimt back upon me In one Appalling sweep, and my bet- 
ter angel was not near to save. I looked round, and saw 
tbe swords lying in the open room. I dashed in, snatch- 
ed them op, and, throwing one of them to CoWille, mo- 
tioned him to defend himself. He retreated a step or 
two, and called anxiously to me, ** Hold, Walden ! what 
means this? Madman that you are, stand back!** — 
<* Coward !** I shouted ; and I could not have uttered an- 
other syllable though it had been to purchase the salva- 
tion of my soul. His eyes flashed fire, and we doeed to- 
gether In the resolute conflict of deadly and unquenchable 
hate. A few passes were enough to show that he was 
die better s^i^ordsman ; and the conviction braced my 
nenres to something lilce desperation. One furious thrust 
had almost reached him, and in parrying it his sword 
broke across. Frantic with rage, I heeded not his quick 
and terrified cry for forbearance. In the next moment 
he lay, mortally wounded, at my feet ; and, leaning on 
my bloody weapon, I watched with a steady eye the oon- 
Tulsive workings of his face, and smiled as I marked the 
last agonizing riiudder which contracted his body as the 
spirit left it. What passed during the remainder of 
that terrible night, I remember but indistinctly ; the re- 
collection comes only in my most horrible moments, and 
I dare not invite them. 

With that night my concern with life terminated. 
My existence since has been a breathing agony. To some 
men my act might be as nothing ; to me tbe memory of 
St has been an iron hand that crushes my very heart. 
There is blood upon my head, — blood which desenred to 
be spilt, but, oh ! not by my hand ! It cries up against 
me iTom the earth, and I hear it always. I have no 
rest ; for there has not passed a single night since that 
dreadful one, in which I have not, in my perturbed sleep, 
acted over again that unnatural scene. The two who 
died that evening in my presence have a heavier slumber 
—would that it were mine ! my punishment is greater 
than I can bear. 

The Abbey has been converted, fitly, into t^wutdJunue; 
and it may be that my life will end there, where it 
Wgan. Aw Aantr. 



AN AUTUMNAL MIDNIGHT VISION. 
By J. W. Ord. 

Glory beyond sll glory ever teen 

By waking mom, or by tbe drMmlofir muI. 

WoaoswoRTH's Exemraioiu 

TBKmB is an hour of holy peace which on the soul doth 

dwell, 
Uke dew upon the breese-stirr'd rose, like oil on the ocean 

BwelL 
There is an hour when the loudest blast doth sink into a 

sigh, 
And the mountain streams sing a softer song as they 

dream in gladness by ; 
When the green leaves sink upon their boughs and fondle 

the breeze no more, 
And the hymns of the many birds are hush'd and their 

strains of love are o'er ; 
When the proud and stately wild-deer from the heathy 

height goes down. 
And in his home of calmness dwells in sovereign pride 

alone; 
When the golden moon, so loved by all, walks forth in 

Joy and mirth. 
And pours o*er bill, and dale, and rock, and heath, and 

gloomy moor. 
And garden gay, and woods of green, and hall, and lBdy*s 

bower. 
And peasant's hut, the flood of love and light which is 

her dower. 
Oh, ye of tbe poet's glancing eye ! oh, ye of the poet*ft 

Are! 
Go out to the woods on an autumn night with your 

passion-breathing lyre. 



And if high thoughts and feelings deep dwell not within 

your soul. 
The seraph lip, the sunbeam pen, the eye that seeth all. 
The fairy charms of vision's realms, your meed ye may not 

calL 

One autumn night, tha stars, the moon, the fio'-ezteodiof 

sky. 
Brought o*er my brain and mind a trance of bUasliil 

ecstasy; 
And dreams like shadowy noonday chmds that flit befiMra 

the sun. 
Came, spell-like, o'er my wandering thoughts- m y visioa 

had begun ! 
And now methought that I did dwell in the haUs of the 

virgin moon, 
And traversed o'er its emerald paths unfettered and alone. 
The light which there was shed around was the dazzling 

light of star, 
But it was not the odd, cold gleam they give to the earth 

from the heavens afar. 
Each one had the mild and gentle flush of the sun whsn 

he sinks to rest. 
Of the golden sun when he cods his brow on the ocean's 

soothing breast. 
And methought a thousand lands wwe held within her 

green embrace. 
Bright beauteous lands of fruh and flower extending o*er 

her face. 
The skies were oover'd by no cloud, no vigours choked 

the air, 
Bnt one fer light,and one fer smile, extended everywhere. 
The happy flowers, and laughing fields, were oeve 

chill'd by dew. 
And the trees required no gentle spring their foliage to 

renew; 
The birds sang sweetly night and day, and fed not on 

their kind, 
And the lordly lion and tiger fiwrn were timid as the 

hind ; 
Love dwelt supreme o'er every thing, unchallenged, m^ 

narch sole. 
War, Hate, Pride, Rage, bow*d down their heads Love 

held and govem'd alL 

The beings who inhabited this realm of peace and love 

Were as the saintly forms of dreams, sent down fVom 
heaven above. 

They cronch'd not under Wealth and Power — Strength 
ruled not over Right, 

Pride trampled not on timid Fear, nor Wrath on young 
Dfliglit. 

Oh, that the embodied forms which shone, in vision's 
dazzled eye, 

Might come unto our weeping earth, in all their mi^jesty ; 

The men of lofty brow and thought, the maidens kind 
and fair, . 

The feelings warm, the virtue proud, that dwelt su- 
premely there ! 

There were no halls and castles high, and mansions rich 

and gay. 
All dwelt and slept in heaven's bright gaze, in heaven's 

eternal day. 
What sought they more than couch of pnoes, or beds of 

flowerets bright. 
For o'er their sky was never cast the mourning garb of 

night; 
Tbey needed not the taper's gleam, for the glow of stars 

came down. 
Ever and ever to light their path, like the proudest sun 

of June ; 
For theirs was one unvarying dime of brightness and of 

heat, 
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And iie*«r apon the fruitful toil had winter set his feet, 
Or breathed the breath of tempest o'er its gardens soft and 



And now methought I gaied down on the dim far earth 

beneath, 
That earth whooe proudest gifts are but the passing of a 

breath; 
I thought upon the deadly nuas of pride, and hate, and 

fir, 
And envy pale, and malice cold, that lies in blackness 

there; 
A shadowy mist dwelt over all, lll&e the mist in a maid- 
en's eye. 
Whin her loTcr^ away to a foreign land, or in lone cap- 

tiTity; 
Like the mist which breathes from the Yiolet's breast in 

the depth of a summer day, 
Or the shadowy doud which veils the sun, on an evening 

calm of May, 
When all the fainting earth is fill'd with iu dim and melt- 
ing ray. 
I look'd where oft on the summer mom I had gaied on 

the gold green sea. 
And watch'd Inright wave chase after wave in wild and 

playful glee ; 
Where oft like stars I had beheld the ships glide calmly on. 
Mocking the surse that lash'd their sides, with song, and 

sigh, and moan ; 
But the sea was gone as an infant's tear, and its voice 

vras hush'd and still. 
And each strong river now was dry, and each melodious 

rilL 
I look'd unto the mountains, whose proud heights I oft 

had trode. 
And gazing down on the valleys far, had wept unto my 

God; 
Bui the mounteins with their golden heath that kiss'd 

the sunny clouds. 
And breatlied soft scent to the sunbeams, were all hid in 

pieroeless shrouds. 
I look'd to the woods, where at evening fall, I had often 

walk'd alone. 
And listen'd to all the birds might say, and watch'd the 

sun go down ; 
But the woods were like a little stain on the snow-drop*8 

virgin bell. 
And the bright, bright birds had fled away from the trees 

they loved so well. 
And I look'd for the village calm in which my boyhood's 

days were past. 
Those days whose pleasures, hopes, and fears, have flitted 

by so fast ; 
But the village with its church and bells was no where 

to be seen. 
And its stately abbey, too, was gone, as if It ne'er had been. 

My dream doth hold a moral, but my words are weak 

and vain, 
Oh, that I eould but lift my voice in a purer, loftier strain ! 
It talis of the glories of the sky, of the bliss and ghulness 

there. 
Of the love they feel in passion's calm, of the hopes un- 

dimm'd by fear ; 
Of the lofty thoughts and fieelings warm, and innocence 

divine, 
Which like the lights of a gemmy cave In each fair bosom 

shine; 
It telis that our earth is a bUcken'd ball, suspended in 

the air. 
That we and all we boast are dark corruption everjrwhere ; 
That our beauty is as nothing, and our genius but a 

thought ; 
And that all our wealth, and power, and strength, and 

boastings, are as nought ; 



Thai our land with all its towers and ^Ires, and valleys 

rich and gay. 
And cities proud, are but as dew. In the sun's all-search- 
ing ray. 
Which brightly shines for a little space, and then dies 

ail away ! 
And it tells us that beyond the hills, and beyond their 

heathy shrouds. 
And beyond the line of the mountain-sea, and beyond 

the mantling clouds. 
And beyond the stars, — in migesty, and glory, dwells our 

God, 
Who holds the earth in his monarch hand) and sways It 

by his nod. 



FINE ARTS. 



FOURTH BXHrBITIOM OP AKCfBNT PAINTINGS 
AT TUfi ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

(CoDehuUng Notioe.) 

Othee matters have somewhat interfered with the re- 
gularity of our notices of the Ancient Exhibition ; but we 
return to the subject once more, though at a period when 
its first gloss of novelty is over. 

Having in former articles wound up the story of the 
mighty masters of Italy, we now turn to a less dazzling 
clime. We have already intimated our belief that the 
Dutch school of painting was merely an integral portion 
of the German, the earliest and finest specimens of which 
were produced by the artists resident at Cologne. A^ 
the time painting principally flourished in the Ne- 
therlands, religious enthusiasm, if It was encouraged at 
all, had taken a direction totally different from the ima* 
ginatlve, and occasionally fantastic, bent of Italy. The 
struggles of the Infant commonwealth had stamped upon 
men's minds a sedate practical character. There was 
neither in their tempers, nor in the forms of nature and 
art which surrounded them, any such source of high 
poetical feeling as gave birth to the works of Rafkelle. 
The subjects which the artist loved to represent were 
those which were most germane to his fancy — the rich 
tints of fruits and flowers — the tranquil landscape — the 
sturdy expression of character in domestic life. In a 
painting of a Madonna, or of some mythological subject, by 
an Italian artist, a single happy touch gives interest, by 
recalling the whole story to our remembrance ; — a Dutdi 
interior, on the other hand, can Interest us only by the 
mastery of art displayed in its representation, but can 
derive no additional charm firom any feelings awakened 
by its commonplace subject. Perhaps the triumph of 
mere art Is, on this very account, more decided in the 
works of the Dutch schooL 

To convince ourselves how much has been acoompllslu 
ed in this way, we need only consult the walls of the 
Exhibition, through which we now walk, prattling with 
the reader. Take Nos. 2, *' Temptation of St Anthony;** 
12, <* Visit to the Nurse;" 21, ** An old man and wc. 
man ;** 31, *< An Interior, by De Hooge;" 41, *' A Sea. 
piece, by Backhuysen ;" 55, " Three Men Drinking;** 
64, " A Winter Scene, by Berghen;** 70, " A Land, 
scape," attributed to Hobbema, (more probably by Dek- 
ker ;) 77, "A Landscape, with portraits of Tenlers, his 
Wife, and Child ;" 88, ** A Landscape,** (attributed to Hob- 
bema;) 103, ** Interior of a Stable, by Woovermans ;*' 
127, '* A Stag-hunt, by the Same ;" and last, and best, 
25, " A Cattle Piece, by Cuyp"— the gem of the Exhi- 
bition. In not one of these is there any thing poetical, 
or (with the exception, perhaps, of the Stag-hunt) even 
exciting ; yet, what a charm in the beauty and harmony 
of their colours ! It Is like music to the eye. And there 
is a soul In them, vital, though not elevated. Tenters's 
Temptation of the Holy Anthony Is a nightmare seen 
by daylight. 

There is, however, a school of Dutch artists^ In which 
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•omethlnf of the iplrit of tbe old maiters of Italy rerived 
for a brief apaoe. Its founders were Louis Carracci, 
and his two nephews, An^osttn and Hannlhal ;— the 
nnde was bom in 1555, and died in 1629. They 
have been called Eclectics In art, Arom their principle of 
imiuting whaterer they found good In the works of their 
predecessors, yet with sndi modifications, as made it har- 
monise with their own pecoliar style. Hannibal is, un- 
deniably, the greatest genius of the three ; the most 
learned artist, the most powerful drawer, and possessed 
of the greatest mastery of the pencil. There is a beauti- 
ful little piece by him In the Exhibition — Mercury and 
Argus (82.) Two Saints (18 and 29) are possibly from 
the pencil of Louis. — Guido Reni, the most distinguished 
scholar of the Carraod, threw into his earlier works strong 
masses of shade, intermingled with striking lights, after 
the manner of Louis Carracci. At a later period, he as- 
sumed, by the adrloe of Hannibal, a dearer tone of edour- 
Sng, as more congenial to the cheerfulness which charac- 
terises his talent. — Domenidiino eitoeb in the management 
of profoundly studied compositions, and has succeeded in 
appropriating, by severe labour, much both of the grand- 
eur and beauty of the antique. — Albano was a mere 
copyist of the forms of the Carracci, but without enter- 
ing into their spirit. — Guercino, we know from his own 
eonfessioo, took the first suggestion of his strong shadows 
and fiquaU lights from the works of Louis Carracci. It 
is STident that he had but little feeling of the ideaL His 
Mercury and Argus, (6,) when brought into comparison 
with the same sulject by Hannibal Carracci, (32,) will 
show pretty accurately the relation in which he stands to 
that master. His *< Abraham on Mount Moriah** would 
be a fine picture, but for the expression of the Isaac's face, 
in which (if we may be allowed to parody the technical 
language of artists) the hot of the sheep behind him seems 
tob' repeated. 

The great merit of all these artists consists in their ba- 
ring struggled, with more or less success, to free art from 
the monotonous mannerism which had paisied it, to bring 
it nearer to truth and nature, and to extend iu limiu by 
the introduction of new and original forms and arrange- 
moits. It seems, however, the fkte of all reformers, to be 
succeeded by a class of half- learned men, who distort their 
priudplea and render them hideous by half apprehending 
them. Caravaggio and his scholar Spagnoletto stand in 
this relation to the CarraocL Through a misapprehension 
of the true meaning of the word <* natural," they not only 
renounced all mannerism, but all particular choice of 
form. Their Madonnas are mere common women, their 
Christs mere commonplace boys. Nay, they have carried 
it so fiir as to excite an occasional suspidon that they have 
sought, instead of avoiding, vulgar and disagreeable sub- 
jects. They are the GalU of painting. With all their 
faults, however, their works give evidence of much talent 
and experience ; and thdr strong contrasts of light and 
shade are wdl calculated to allure the many. Spagno- 
letto*8 Philosopher (115) is a fair specimen of his style. — 
Francis Mola may be regarded as holding an intsrmediate 
place between these two schools. 

During the earliest and brightest harvest of art in 
Italy, landscape does not seem to have been cultivated as 
A separate branch. Beautiful specimens of landscape are 
to be found in the works of the earlier masters, but, in 
general, employed only as a subsidiary ornament of some 
large composition. It is among the Tramontane artists 
that we must seek the origin of landscape painting. Va- 
sari, when speaking of a landscape by Titian, mentions 
it as done after the manner of the *' Tedeschi,** who used 
to paint such subjects ; and the first who devoted them- 
adves in Italy exdudvdy to landscape painting were na- 
tives of Antwerp. The Italians communicated to it 
aomewhat of the ideal character of thdr country's higher 
school of painting. Caspar Dughet, who was a brother- 
in-law of NIoholaa Pousdn, and who afterwards assumed 
his name, is deservedly looked upon as the greatest mas- 



ter In this department, as well for the dmple grandeur 
o( his Ideas, as for the marked diaracter which he sue- 
ceeds in impressing upon all his subjects. Tlie small 
landscape (95) attributed to this artist, although placed 
in a bad situation, and tolerably dirty, will richly repay 
a narrow examination. Great though he be, however, 
he does not win upon our love like Claude-^the rSofa and 
lovely — the sharer of Nature's sweetest secrets. The 
landscape, No. li, has suffiered much, but Is still everjr 
inch a Claude, No. 53, on the contrary, though It at- 
tracts at first by its gaudy colouring, does not stand m 
nearer and long-continued scrutiny. Nos. 33 and 124 
are by Salvator Rosa, and to these two pictures (partlco* 
larly the latter) we are indioed to give the palm above 
all the landscapes In the rooms. They tdl us of the basta 
of Rosa's execution, for the manner in which his odours 
are worked in show It, but the oompodtlon of his picturea 
speaks of long hours of study In the profound recesses of 
his own mind. 

Of Rul>ens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt, who bdong to 
the Netherlands, but whose works are full of Italian 
genius, we much regret that our limits at present do not 
permit us to speak as we could wish. There is a fine 84 
Simeon, (137,) and some exquidte sketches, by Rubens ; 
a noble Belisarius by Vandyke; and by Re m brandt» 
^ The Tribute Money," a worlc, whoee rich mellow tones 
make every thing near It look feeble, except our fiivonrite 
Cuyp. Nor must we forget to mention) that an ** Alia* 
goriaU subject," by Jordaens, is the most gorgeous piece of 
colouring we have seen for many a day. 

It is with no small pride that we turn fhrai these 
dassical schools to look upon the works of our own Island 
masters which enrich this Exhibition. The portraits of 
the Duchess of Boodeu^Th and Lady Mary Montague^ by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, are, pr^udice apart, the finest pic- 
tures in the room. The little landscape by Wilson (59) 
will stand a competition with any of Its companions. 
And ** The King,** by the lamented Lawrence, notwfth- 
standing all its faults of colouring. Is worthy of the sub- 
ject. The face Is superbly modelled, and we aee d««P& 
through the dear transparent eye into the very ao«iL 



THB PSALMS OF DAVID. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary JmamttL 

It good sense, Mr Editor, is the foundation of good 
writing, in verse as wdl as in prose, there is no man to 
whom I should more cheerfully consign the important 
task of revising our Psalmody, than to your anonymous 
correspondent in the last Number of ths Literary Jour- 
noL His Paper gives a dmple and most correct view of 
the subject ; it is, in my opinion, worth all the palaver of 
all the enthusiasts put together. I mean no disrespeot 
to Mr Tennant, however, of whom it may he justly said 
that he is even more odebrated for his genius than his 
learning. Though no poet, I have ventured to try my 
band. In compUauoe with the wishes of your anonynsous 
correspondent ; and, in doing so, I hope to set anmamj^ 
which men, infinitdy my superiors, may not think nn* 
worthy of imiution. Here are a few of his erercisas, or 
new readings of certain parts of the Psalms :— 

Ps. i. 3. « He shall be Uke a goodly tree 

That grows the streams beside, 
Which in his season yields his fruit. 
And bis leaves fresh* abide." 

I cannot think of parting with the neuter pronoun 

wAsoa. 



Ps.lL 6. 



« 



Yet, I have him anointed king, 
Ev'n him, my chosen one ; 
On ZIon, my own holy bill, 
There have I set his throne." 



* AU Icatet are noigrten. 
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Fb.iiL 7» a ** Ariae, O Lord, taTe me, mf God ! 
Oo oheek-booe thoa dtdat imito 
Mine en'mies aU ; thou bnk*st the tMtk 
Of the unfodly*! spite. 

** StelTAtion to the Lord belODfi, 

SalTitioo freftt is his ; 
Thy bleesinf , Lord, fbr e f e r mur e 

Upon thy people Is.** 

Fft. yL 1. ** In thy great anger, O my God, 
Do thou rehiike me not,** kc 

8. *' Depart from me all ye that do 
In sinful works r^oioe ; 
For, lo ! the Lord hath tom'd his ear 
Unto my weeping Toioe.** 

Pi. Ti. 9. ** Unto my 8application*i toioe,** Ike 

la ** That enemies are to me^** &c 

F^ tU. 2. ** Lest that my soul's fdl enemy 
Should lilse a lion rave. 
In piecee fiercely rending it, 
While there is none to sare.** 

Pis. Til. 9. ** But 'stablish sure for aye,** &c 

10. On his own head shall eome,** &o. 

Better certainly the repetition than the vulgar word I 
paU. 

Pa. TiiL 2. " From mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
Didst powerful strength ordain, 
That sn the avenger thou migbt*st stilly 
And enemy restrain. 

a ** When I consider weU thy heavens, 
The works of thine own hand. 
And look unto the moon and etars 
That were by thee ordain'd.** 

** When I ooneider well thy heavens, 

Thy fingers* work* that be, 
And look unto the moon and stars, 

Which ware ofdain*d by thee,** IM. . ; 

6. ** 0*er all thy works thou mad*st him lord, 
And *neath bis feet did*st lay,** &c 

I have only room to say, that my earnest endeavour, 
has been to be " smooth, plain, and agreeablt to the textt"*. 
though, I fear, not " more bo than any heretqfore,'* I 
have shown my good-will to the work, and more worthy 
labourers, I have no doubt, will be forthcoming In due 
season. — I am, Sec. 

IhoAar, Slat March, 1830. 



R. W. 



THE DRAMA. 



The event of the week in the Dramatic world of Edin- 
burgh, has been the retirement of Mrs Henry Siddons' 
from the stage, or, as the bills express it, from ** tbei 
Edinburgh Stage,** the meaning of which equivoqm is,, 
that Mrs SIddons conceived it poesible she might at some< 
fdture period be induced to accept of a short engagement 
in London, or elsewhere, and wished to leave the door' 
open for her doing eo. Let nobody contradict this state.| 
ment "on authority,** or in anyother way ; fiirwe know it tol 
have been the fret, though it is poesible Mrs Siddons may. 
have since changed her mind. The house, upon Monday 
evening, was filled to bunting, and the heart of every, 
individaal aeeasefi as fUl as the house. But, having in- 
dulged in some very pretty pathos eeoeemlng Mrs Sid- 
dons a fortnight ago, we do not intend to draw any far- 
tlMr draughts at prceent upon our rsaders* g oo dnatur e. 
She made her final ert< with great applause, as was fit- 
ting, and Is going to spend some time In Psris. Inaeub- 
seqnent page wiU be fonad the FareweU Address, which 
was written frr her by Sir Walter Scott. It is fisUy as 
poer m mxk c n gpas UU na wniaUy •«•; ••■ • ■ intng Uttle^ 



more than some oommonplaoe observations concerning the 
word " farewell ** — a moot threadbare theme, and a par^ 
ticular request that the public would behave as kindly as 
poesible towards Mr Murray. This request is exprseeed 
in the highly poetical couplet— 

** When I am far, my patrons, oh ! be kind 
To the dear relative I leave behind." 

Hien follow some lines in which she praises the ** dear 
relative** in a style which appears to us in very bad taste. 
Had Sir Walter Scott thought more maturely on the sulv 
ject, we do not believe he would have deemed It consistent 
with the dignity of the occasion, to make Mrs Siddons 
foist in by a side>wind a puff collateral to the present 
manager. AU the world Is aware, that she will natural- 
ly continue to be anxious for the success of her brother, 
whether he boasted 

** A Scottish origin— a Scottish name,** 

or not ; but why make a parade of this feeling, and ther»* 
by distraet the attention frum the main sul^ect ? The 
audience was assembled to hear her frrewell, not to be 
ci\|oled into applauding Mr Murray, who must of course 
stand or frll by his own deserts. Ohmrte, we do not 
mean to blame Mrs Siddons ; we are finding fruit with 
what was written for her. But were we a great actor 
or actress, and about to make our last public appearance, 
we should not accept of a jMWfica/addrees from a conclave 
of all the best poets living. There is always something 
artificial, studied, odd, and repulsive. In a set of regular 
heroic lines. If we felt that our heart was druly touched 
— our feelings deeply agitated, how oould we reconcile it 
to our oonedence to study beforehand a copy of verses, 
wtittnafir us by another, and, when the moment came, 
march up to the etage-lampe, and pronounce them with 
becoming emphaeis and diso^ion. Good heaven i If we 
saw a great multitude assembled to take leave of us, and 
knew that the slightest indication of a reciprocity of feel- 
ing upon oar part would melt them all to tears, could w« 
play the frigid deelaiaer, and take our departure amidpt 
the heartlees see sa w of an onpty rhyme ? No 1— a fejpr 
plain words of unadorned proee, the simple, manly, and 
sincere eocpresslon of the einotions actually passing within 
us, were worth an Iliad of hexameters. A poetical ad- 
dress is well enough upon certain oeoasione ; but is alto- 
gether oat of place when a favourite performer bids a final 
and solemn adieu to public llfr. 

Auber*e opera of *< Biasaniello, or the Dumb Glri of 
Portlcl,** has been produced this week. The music of 
this piece ie, in many r e s pe cts , very beautiful ; and, con- 
sidering the defective state of Mr Murray's operatic foree 
at preeent, more justice has been done to it than we ex- 
pected. The Overture Is spirited and good ; — the finest 
passagea are thoee In which the barcarole, the Market 
choms, and Masanlello's march, are Introduced. The or- 
chestra Is not effective enough to do It full justice, but, 
on the whole, it ie respectably executed. The geneiml 
character of Auber*s music, though he is himaslf a French- 
man, is essMtlaUy Italian. He has been accused of iml- 
tatlng Rossini too doeely, hot we oonfres we cannot die- 
cover any undue resemblance in the opera of ** Masaniel- 
lo.** In consequence of Montague Stanley, who played 
Don AlphoMo, not being able to sing, a solo, duet, and a 
very spirited qttartett and chorus, have been left out, but 
we are thankful that this has been done rather than the 
alternative adopted of entrusting the part to Larkins, who 
would have murdered It altogether. Wilson plays Ma- 
aanieUo, and the performance, as a whole, has raised him 
highly in our opinion. As an aetor, he Is still a little 
awkward and stiff, but not more so than his want of ex- 
perience would namrally lead one to expect. As a singer, 
he unquestionably p os i sssei powers of a high order. No- 
thing can exceed the dietlnctneee of his artlcuktlen, and 
the dear eweetness of his voiesb We think abo hols im- 
proving In energy, eepeeiaUy where an Instramental ac- 
MiiipanlMWt spiiri him on, and beawhim ont. WtwIih 
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much he would infuse a little additional energy into the mo- 
tions of his legs and arms. There is, in particular, a want 
of decision in the manner in which he mores his arms ; — let 
him gire them a fireer swing, and a bolder scope. His 
action at present is what a Frenchman would call trop 
coupi. The songs in which he principally distinguished 
himself were the barcarole ^ Take heed,** and the beau- 
tiful melody, " My sister dear.** In the mad scene, too, 
where he sings snatches of different ahrs, he was very 
successfuL We hesitate not to say, that we have now 
greater hopes of Mr Wilson than we had before. 

Probably the ftnest musicof thisopera is arranged forthe 
choruses, and Mr Murray has more than surprised us by 
the rery excellent band of chorus-singers he has contrired to 
muster. Certain folks have been raring of late about the 
operatic force at the Caledonian Theatre, which is middling 
enough af^r all, or if it is first-rate, then at the Theatre 
Rojral it is more than first-rate, for we defy the Caledonian 
people, with all their strength, to sing either the barrarolis 
or the Market chorus, as it is sung at the other house. Be it 
remarked, however, that it is not upon this point that we 
rest the infinite superiority of the one establishment over 
the other. — Miss Phillips, as Doima JBZrtro, sings as well 
as she can, which is pretty well ; and Miss Tunstall, 
with her high dear pipe, is both of great use in the cho- 
ruses, and introduces a pretty Tyrolese air, ** Green hilb 
of Tyrol," which does not bdong to the opera at alL The 
Market chorus is the most striking composition of the 
whole. It catches the ear at once, like the Hunter's Cho- 
rus in the *' Freischuts,** and bids fair to become almost 
as popular. — Having said so much of the music of Mas- 
aniello, which we consider fully as good as any that has 
been written sinee the death of Weber, it is but justice to 
add, that the Manager has taken care to give full effect to 
the melo-dramatic department. The new scenery and 
d r es s es are excellent, and the eruption of Vesuvius, with 
which the piece oooclodes, is managed with much splen- 
dour. Miss Jarman plays Masaniel]o*s sister, " The 
dumb girl,** and of course does the part every Justice. 
The piece altogether is entitled to great praise. 

It is a curious fact, that the Mme gentleman whom we 
rebuked lately for his too great partiality to the Caledo- 
nian Theatre, and who spoke of the '* rich and chaste 
humour** of the p e r fo rm ers there, has recently found out 
that they are almost all Cockneys, and thus expresseth 
himself concerning tbem : — " Truth to say, it is only the 
exceptions who do not sport Donnar and Mariar, with 
most of the other flowers of the Cockney vocabulary.** 
Our nccellent friend is evidently coming round to the 
true £sith. and we are glad we did not give him the shake 
we meditated. 

We saw an absurd paragraph in one of the newspapers 
this week, stating *' that Mr Murray had received a hand- 
some offer from Charles Kemble to perform at Covent 
Garden, shoM circumstancea oblige him to leave Edith' 
burgh.'* We hate small bits of humbug like this. Mr 
Murray has no more intention of leaving Edinburgh 
than the Register Office has. He is now the sole lessee 
of the Theatre Royal, and by it he will stand or falL 

91li Cerbttttf. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE NEW PHILOSOPHT. 

Bg WiBiam K<amedg, Author o/« FUful Fancies." 

" Virtue is pleasure/* said a Grecian sage, 

** And the most virtuous, the happiest far ;** 
A nobler sentiment upon the page 

Of Revelation sparkles like a*Btar. 
Men have done much his pure intent to mar, 

Whom many follow, and but few obey ; 
But truth will laugh, however fools may Jar,-— 

Tired Reason shall at length spurn Falseliood*s sway. 
Exulting like the son, when storms hav? roU'd away* 



** Who seeks the general weal, seciures his own**«-* - 

Such the arch-precept of the latest school 
Of Ethical discovery — alone 

Varying in sound from the Athenian*s rule. 
The gentle creed of Nazareth Is fuU 

Of a like spirit — fairer and more fr e e 
Then cease to cry Eureka ! haste and cool 

Thy erased disciples* neophytic glee. 
Utilitarian PHest — ^word- wedding Jeremy ! 

Who doubts the maxim of the Benthamites? 

*Tis co-existent with the human soul,' 
And of its shrine one of the sacred lights— 

Though oft-times douded by the gross control 
Of the dust*s opaque demon — he, the sole 

Keeper of the multitudinous cells, 
Wherein earth*s anticks, miserably droll. 

Make mouths at Heaven to smirking Folly*a bells^ 
Shaming the voicdess brute that in the deaert dwells. 



In morals *tis an axiom — here— even hi. 

Upon this slippery ** bank and shoal of time,** 
Witli hell -fire in abejrance— noon -day clear,— 

The worst like not to be the sport of crime, 
Drench'd with their own foul vintage, every clime 

To sins peculiar adds their punishment 
The unity of Justice is sublime— 

I should have said of Mercy — ^for 'tis meant 
To urge them back to peace, whoee steps are wowardbsBl* 

And dismal were this globe were it not so ! 

'Tis bad enough ; but it is Paradise, 
Compared to what it would be, were there Ho 

Terrestrial scourge for the salt Uood of Vice— 
Lust, flame-respiring, homicidal Pride, . 

And all our household devils running wild. 
Would roam, high-fed and rampant, fiir and wids^ 

Making that hideous, yet but half defiled. 
Trampling each shoot of good on arid life that smiled. 

Of sermonising we have had enough— 

If this besotted land will not awaken. 
It is not framed of penetrable stuff — 

Cobbett himself hath to the rostrum taken. 
Teaching Britannia how to save her bacon — 

Cool Owen lauds his parallelogram 
With pertinacity, by sneers unshaken— 

And would therein all sorts of people cram. 
Penning, in common fold, ass, lion, wolf, and lamb. 

But 111 will keep its throne, till doomsday steal. 

Thief-like, upon the prowlers of the world ; 
They who to abstract equity appeal. 

Will find the general lip derisive, eurl*d. 
In vain. Philanthropy ! thy flag*8 unfurPd 

On distant Harmony*s MiUennian hdgbts ; 
Dissendon*s bUzing brands shall still be hurPd, 

And maugre all that honest Bentham writes. 
Laws will be Knavery*s tods, and suitors hapless wights. 

Marshal, Old Truepenny ! a chosen band. 

And let them furnish practice to thy preachings 
Actions, the shallowest brain can understand. 

Examples, the sure mode of moral teaching— 
Proddm a truce to threatening and beseeching, 

In streets and highways phmt each partisan, 
Purified firom the itch for over-reaching. 

Sworn foes to every ceco-sdfish plan. 
Warm and unflinching friends to the old house of man. 

And then — ** God speed the cause !** pray I for 
A worthier never link*d true hearts together 

The fiunt may fall before the harvc8t*s done— 
The stoutest hardly brave the wayward weather, 
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But mora than Mammon's gem, or Honour't feather, 

Shan the surrlTors of the field repay, 
When Sorrow's children round a glad hearth gather, 
To speak of thoee who chased Uieir griefs away — 
Who flinty Custom crush*d that ground them in the day. 
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To Woman ! — a hamper ! come pledge me, my hoy% 

And pledge me with heart and with soul ; 
Give the pedant his learning, the statesman his toy% 

But ours he the smile and the howl ! 
Though it needs not the glow of the generous cup 

To make woman's presence dirine. 
Yet, whera humpers are drunk, he the highest fill'd up 

To the Goddess who hallows the wine ! 

We lore the dark Juice of the ruhy-hued grape, 

Fbr the bright thoughts it wreaths round the brain, 
Like the stars which at twiiight from bondage escape. 

And come forth in the blue sky again ; 
But the thought of all thoughts is of her we lore best. 

The fopd one whose heart is our own,-~ 
A thought whose effulgence obscures all the rest» 

As the sun walks through heayen alone I 

Then to her, boys, to her be the bumper now crown'd. 

With feelings which tongue cannot tell ;— < 
If the tone of her rolce be a magical sound. 

If the glance of her eye be a spell ; 
If the flush of her cheek be the fairest of sights. 

If her lip be the holiest shrine. 
Then, believe me, the toast which her beauty invites. 

Turns to gold erery drop of our wine ! 

If life be a good, tls to Aer that we owe it, — 
If genius a gift, 'tis tlut $he is the theme, — 

If love be a bliss, 'tis through her that we know it, — 
O ! without her this world wera a wearisome dre^m ! 

Then, a bumper ! a bumper ! if ever you fiil'd it, 
A bumper to her, lK>tli our hope and our pride ! 

A scheme for the future — if ever you build it- 
Fill a bumper to woman and niake her your guide ! 

H. G. B. 
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With silence for my comrade, and the chance 

Of varying moods and scenes to be my guide. 

Again let me ascend thy rugged side. 
Paternal mountain ! and in joy advance 
Along thy ridges, where the wild-flowers dance 

To the wind's music, — where the vapours glide 

Slowly at noon-tide, or in stillness bide 
In thy deep clefts, as in a holy trance. 

Which the wide skies and landscape share with them ! 
Blessed reward, my upward toil shall crown ; 
And though 1 wait tiU th* evening sun go down. 

Yet for no loes of time shall truth condemn ; — 
'Tis not in lal>our only and in strife 
That hearts acquire their wisdom and their life. 

E. O. B. 
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Ova rcsders will ksni vlth picssars, that Mis HrrastM it preps- 
rtnf soother vcdume for publicalioo. It will probsbly be called Soogt 
of the AttctkNu, sod will ineluds much not originally dsned trnder 
that title in the Mi^ssioss or otbsr periodicsls lo whkh Mis He- 
insns contribtttss. 



Sir John Sinclair hss s work in the press lllwly to prove exceed* 
Ingljr faitersittnc. It is lo consist of hit Corretpondenes widi all the 
most ditUngulshsd Pertonsgn of hb Time, together with hit own 
pcnonsl Reminitceneet of them. In thit work will be included Let* 
tcfs firom msny of the crowned hssdt of Europe, ttom the mott dis- 
ttnguiihed ttstetmen, both of thit snd other oounCriet, and from a 
great vsriety of titersry characters of the higheet eminence. 

Among a litC of ieventy<«is new workt announced by Meiert Col- 
bom and Bentley, we Obterve the following :— Wedded Life In the 
Upper Raakt.— "nie Oxonians, or a Olanoe at Society.— Pe i t o nal 
Mseaolnof PryeeL. Gordon, Esq.— The Hcirest of Bruges I a Tale, 
by the author of «* Highways and Byways.*'— Travek in Kamtchat- 
ka, Siberia, and China, by Peter Dobell, Etq.— The 3d and ith vo- 
lumet of Conunsntariei on the Life and Reign of Charlet I., by I. 
D'ltiasU. Esq.— New workt by the authors of *' Brsmbletye Houts,** 
- Sayiagt and Doingi,'' •• Tales of the 0*Hsn Fsmlly," and •' PUr- 
tatkm.'*— Battand Wett, by one of the authon of •« Re}eeted Ad- 
drstsst."— Mutiosl llemolrt, tma 1784 to 18t9, by W. T. Parke^ 
An Aeeoont of the Subvenioo of the Constitution in Portugal by Don 
Miguel, by Lord Potvhctter.— Notet on Haiti, by C Mackensie, Ktq.— 
The Tuilerlet, an HIttorloal Roraanoe.— The Life of Titian, by J. 
Northooie, Esq. R.A.— A General and HeraUic Dietioosry of the 
Commonen of England, qualified by landed property to beeome Coun- 
ty Members of Parliament, but undlttingiilthcd by any hereditary 
title of hooour.^Storiet from the old Chronicles, by the late Barry 
St. Leger, Etq.->The Life of John Hampden, by Lord Nugent.— >A 
New Tale of the Sea, by the author of the «* Red Rover," Ac— Let. 
tert from Switasrlsnd sad Italy, by John Came, Esq.— The Pilvate 
Corrstpoodencs of John Pinkwton, Esq., edited by Dawion Turner, 
Etq.— Basil Barrlngton and hit Iriends.— The Kii^*t Own, a Tale of 
the Sea.— The Life an4 Woikt of Henry Futeli, by John Knowlsi^ 
Esq.— Memoirs of Sir Jsmet Campbell of Ardkii^lstt, written by 
himtelt— The Spsnith Novelittt, by Thomat Rotooe, Esq.— The 
Hittory of the Bible, by the Rev. a R. Gldg.— St Jsmes't, a Satiri« 
oal Poem* 

Vakoos, tfas Dreamsr, a Poem, by John Phillips, M. A., is amionn* 



The Psnsss* a sdsetkm of orlginid poetry, by a Young Lady, Is 
intheprsts. 

Csptsin Shsrer b sogsgsd with a Li/It of the great Oustavus of 
Sweden. 

M. de Quteaubrlsnd hss announced a new work on the state of 
France, which will appear shortly. 

Ma Yawikwigs's Comcbst.— This ooneert took pisce In the 
Hopscoun RoooBt, on Tuesday Isst. It laboured under the diiad* 
vantage of bsing a Morning Concert, which. In this dty, it slwayi a 
dull aflUr. It was well attended, but the audience were etM and 
littlctt. Why they should have been to, we do not exactly know, 
for much of the mutie wat excellent. Though Mr Yanlewics it not 
to briUiaot a vlolUiUt at Murray, he it perhapt hit tuperior in de- 
Ucaey of expreitkm, and hit two tolos were very admlraMe tpe- 
dmens of his abUitlss. Mitt Yanlewics b a mlttiett of the 
pisno-fovte, and Mks Paulina not inferior at the harp. The 
MktstPatoot exerted themtelvet with their utual tuccestt snd Mr 
Boyle, who mads his flrtt appearance In Edinburgh, if he did not 
electrify, at all events, proved himtelf a tweet and pleating tinger. 

Thb Latb Huoh Wf lmams.— We understand that thit lament- 
ad artUt left behind him a very valuable and complete collection of 
all the drawlngi made by him when in Greece, and, that they may 
be made ssrvicssble to the public^ and the profssiioo, it is the Inten- 
tion of hb exeeutort, we bidieve, to oUkt them st s fsir price to the 
directon of the Royal Institution in thb city, who will probably 
willingly avail themtelvet of the opportunity to make to interetting 
apurohate. 

Ma Knowi.bs*s Lbctvbks.— We have been astonithed to find 
that thoM keturet have not as yet been very ctowdsdly sttcndcd, 
and can attribute it only lo the more than usual number of gaieUes 
which have thb week dbtracted public attention. We certainly 
know of none who oould give to the Important tutject of dramstie 
literature a higher degree of Interest than that with which Mr 
Knowles Invests it, whether we regaid the fine genius whidi he 
brings to besr upon it from the stores of hit own raind, or the ad- 
mirable manner in which he Uluttratet hit remarkt by hb powert 
of efcKution, at exemplified In hb reading* and reeitationt. Every 
lecture b full of varied atUactlont, but we are Inclined to believe 
that the three he hat >et to deliver— to^lsy, on Monday, and Wed- 
nesday—will be the most popular of all, because they rebte almost 
exduttvely to the modern drama, and will be enriched by many 
aneedotct and lUuttraUout, which, from the llpt of the author of 
•« Virglniut,** come tout with tenfold foree. .We terkmtly advbe 
thote who take an intarett in the drama, not to deprive themselves 
of the present opportunity of hearing it ditcussed by a matter of the 
art We are williug to sUkc our own credit that they wilt not be 
disappointed. 

Elocutiox.— (Frostoer Glasgow Corrriposifrfi/.)— While you are 
enjoyhig In Edinburgh the admirable disquisitlont of Mr Knowles 
upon an art he to much exccb in— t|ie DaaMAiio— we are led lo 
intbipals^ tai thb dty, at least one plesssot evening In the deve- 
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Ippemmt of lome nt w prixuriplet in aoother ut» lo tbe Btudy of 
which h« wai the flftt to give an impulM fttDoaf lu,— 4iaiiMly, Ikv 
eution. Hr Knowlct, tine* ho gav« up bMug an lastniotor boro^ in 
the Alt of Raiiling, hai been followad by many ambitknif of batag 
hit tueeeaior. Of course, few could JusUyaqiire to be tot but, ftom 
the appearance of a Mr J. ti. Aitlien. a procegA of Dt Chalmen, 
who announce* himaelf as about to lecture in this town, after havu^ 
devoted leren yean to the study, and reduced its principles to Just 
that number of rules, we hope a fresh impulse may be giTcaio the 
study of so delightful an aooomplishmcat. 

Chit Cmat faom LoMOow.-It issaid that IfesKS Colbvm and 
Bentky aie about to oommeoce a new work on the plan of tbe Fa- 
miiy Library and Constable's lliseeUany.^A new Sunday news- 
paper, called Tht JnttUlgtnet, has made its lypea ran ce, under tbe 
•usptocs, it is beUeved, of the T r ses ur y.— The cKhibitton of plecnres 
by the Society of British Artists, opened a (bwdays ago, and b better 
than it has ever hitherto been.— The London Literary Union already 
extends to 800 memberst but what iu distinct purposes are, is not 
yet generally made public— Mr Westmaoott has now co nclu ded his 
course of lectures on sculpture, all of which hare been received 
with much i^>pl4Use.--Mr Brougham Is said to be In a very preea* 
rkms state of health.— The ensuing eahibitlon of pictures at Sumer- 
set House b to be euiehed by eight pictures by the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrsneei and at the dose of the present cxhibltioo in the British 
Institutkm. the gallery is to be filled with his most finished produo- 
tioos, to be exhibited to the public.— tfr O'Conndl has left Londoa 
to attend his duties In a cause (Blackwood v. Blackwood,) in which 
he b retained with a fee of 800 gulnces.- A new dioramic exhibition, 
opntaining views of Venice, of tbe Pass of Briaof on, the Thames 
Tunnd, and the interior of Durham i:athedral, has been recently 
opened.— What occupies one-half of London ? a dun. What occu- 
pies more than ooe^utlf of Parb? «ii rb. 

Tmbatuigal OoesTP.— At Drury Lane. Keen has been playing 
HcfliM with great eektt. Two new fkrces have abo been produced 
successfully, the one called.'** Popping the Questkm,** and the other, 
*' Perteetloo, or the Lady of Munster i* the btter b by the popular 
song-writer, Thomas Haynes Bayly. At this theatre, hkewise, a 
aew^ainger of the naoM of Anderson has made a favouvabb impres- 
sion on the publie- The London critics diSbr as to the merits of 
Mbs Kemble's PortUt but they seem geoenUy to agree that her 
fsther's Shyiock was very bsd. Miss Kcmble, whatevci be her tn* 
bnts, has been the chief means of adding to the treasury of Covent 
Garden a sum cxceediog L.25,000, in about seventy performances. 
Her own salary b only L.10 pes night— As Drury Laoe has no 
les se e at present, it has been suggested that either Mathews or Mae* 
reedy should enter upon the speeulatioB next season— A new opera 
bin preparation at Drury Lane, in which It bsaid that Miss Stephens, 
Vestrb, Sinclair, Phillips, and the new singer Anderson, wiU all 
have parts.— A new Italian opera b r e port e d to be In preparation at 
tbe King's Theatre, which has the novel attraction of being the en- 
tire work of an English amateur.- A gentleman of the name of 
Gokbmid, a nanse well known in the commercial world, is about to 
appear on the London stage aa a comic actor; hb abllilies are high- 
ly spoken of.— At a meeting of the fHends of Mr Arnold, on Mon- 
day, a plan for rebuilding the Engtbh Opera^ house was submitted to 
them. It was found that, on the nuist moderate computation, tt 
could not be mbuUt for less than 40,000Lt of which it was Intended 
to raise 3O,000L by debentures of f5o4 each. Fen thousand pounds 
were subscribed in tbe room, and the whole sum. It b computed, 
will be subscribed in a fortnight. The English operatic company 
WiU open in the Adclphi. Before thb. however, Mr Mathews will 
give hb annual enteruhiment— anew one I and the Elephant will 
be marched off to the country*— it woukl seen, that the $edui$ante 
Sontag still adds to her other attraciions that of being a spinster. 
Count Rossi, her alleged hoabend, has written to some of the French 
papers to deny the *< soft Unpeochment" of ever having held any 
lordship over her bitf that of love! She arilvod at Berlin a few 
days ago, and is now singing there.— Hunund. the pianist and com- 
poser, has arrived in Paris, where he b to give several ecmcerts be- 
fore netting nut for London.— Miss Smithson b g ling to pUy panto- 
miroeand mek>-drama in Paris, for which her talents are certainly 
much more adapted than for the higher walks of either tragedy or 
coroedy— Macready has repeated, with increased suecses, hb per- 
formance of fVetner in Dublin, where Miss Kembb b shortly to ap- 
pear.— T. P. Cooke b at Glasgow, and will come here Immediately 
on the terroin-itlon of Uston's engagement, which commences on 
Monday— Miss Jarman Ukes for her benefit this evening the pby of 
•' Know your own Mind." and the operatic mekMtrama of '* Ma- 
sanlcUo." The house will be crowdedly attended.— The following 
b the Fareweli Address, written for Mrs Henry Siddoos by Sir 
Walter Seott, and deUvered by her on Monday last i 

The cnrtahi drops— the mimic scene is past- 
One word remains— the saddest and the last; 
A word which oft in careless mood we ssy. 
When parting friends hare pass'd a social dayi 
As oft pronounced in agony of heart. 
When friends must sever, or when lovers part| 
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Or o*er the dying eouch In whbp«i spotei. 
When the fail tbread of life b aU but brQM»« 
When all that ear can list, or tonguf can tdV 
Are the last moumftil aoeenb, FarC-ye-wdl t 
Such b the spdl the Actress must divide 
From dudes long h<r pleasure and her ^Ide: 
So brief the syUablce that must Md adieu 
To public Ufa teSeeilaiMl aaill^you— 
To hopee— to doubts— to eflbrts— and to foars» 
And all the business of my scenic years. 
Yet ere we part— and even now a tear 
Bedims |ny #ye lo think our partteg Mbr— 
Fain would I speek, how deeply In my breast 
WiU the remembrance of your kindness rest— 
Fain vould I telL but words are cokL and weak: 
It b the heart, the heart akme can speak t 
The wanderer may njoiee to view, ouce mor^ 
The smiling aspect of her native shore; 
' Yet oft. In mingled dreams of joy and pais, 
SheUl think she sees thb beau t eous land agaiai 
And then, as now, will fiond aflbetkm trees 
The kindness that endear'd her dweUing>place. 
Now then It must be said, though (Vom my heart 
The moumAil accents scarcely will depert; 
Lingering, es if they feer'd to break some spefV^ 
It must be ntter'd t -Frienda, Wnd friends, farewell f 
One suit remains I— you will not scorn lo hear 
The last my lips shall foker on your ear- 
When I am far. my Patrons, oh ! be kind 
To the dear rebtivc I leave behind ! 
He is your own, and like yourselves may clidm 
.A Scottish origin— a Scottish name. 
Hb ripea*d tabata— let the truth he toU<-» 
A Sbter in a Brother's cause b hold- 
Shall cater for your eve of leisure still* 
With equal ardour and Improving skilL 
And though too oft the fmot performers* lot 
Is but to bloom, to fode, and be forgot. 
Whene'er the mimic sceptre they resign, 
A gentler destiny I fod b mine I 
For, as the Brother moves before yomr eyes. 
Some memory of the Sister must arise I 
And in your hearts a kind remembrance dwell. 
Of Her who once again sighs forth— Farewell ! 

WSSKLT LttT OF Ps&IOEMAIfCSI, 

March 27— April 2. 

Sat. AU in the Wrong, ^ A Roland fn an Oliver. 

MoN. The Provole'd Husband, tf the Youtfif^ Queen, 

Tubs. . The Soldier'i Daughter, ^ MaeanieUo, 

Wan. The Bride qf Lammermoor, if Do, 

TuuM. Rob Roy, S[ Do, 

Fni. The Scape^Qoat, A Concert, ^ The D»y qfter the WeiObif, 



KNIOUI 



Sur la bdle Priaonniere ttEdimbourg, 

Je commence k vteiOir, at sab un pen fUtrlel 

Quant k b chair, aux os, je n'en eus de ma vie. 

Cependant, Ions las joun, d*nae fonle d'l 

Je re^ob de vifs, doux, et tcodres ooi 

Eprisc de b gloire, avide de conqu&es, 

Je ne songeab qu'aux jcux, qu'aux triomf^es, qu*attx OHaSy 

Lorsqu* une 4pre rivalc, envleusc de moi. 

Par de Ukhes detours me fit subir sa k>i. 

Quoique prascrbe, esdave, oidvc et bngulssante, 

Chacun me trouve encore aimable, int^cassaatei 

Et td est Ic pouvoir de mcs duumes vainqueun» 

Que, comme Hdene qui subjugua tant de cteurs. 

Sans les nombrcux Argus, dont je suis entour^ 

Je serab en danger d'etre un jour enlev^e 

O. 8., NUsen StreO, 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

W* shall present our readers. In next Number, with some novel- 
ties, or, what the Circus peopb would call *« a change oi perform- 
ances." 

We can assure *' A Friend" that he will find us every thing he 
could wish ere long.— We are afraid the communScathms of *' G. 
M." though sensible, would be considered a Uttb heavy.— The Son- 
net by •< N. C." of Obsgow, shall have a pboe. 

« Lines fbr the Eye of Mr James Hogg," by Mr David Tweedle, 
in our next. 



• The 
bcr. 



Ok Hib eBlgna wlO be ghres in our ocxt Nuiii* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Qmneeted with Literature, Seitmce, and the Arti* 

Juit published, priee 5«. boaidi* 

TWO ESSAYS: 
I. ON THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH ; 
11. ON THE EXTENT OFTHE ATONE- 
MENT AND UNIVERSAL PARDON. 

By RAL1>H WARDLAW, D.D. 

A desire to have Scripture on our side, is one thfaif t and alia* 

m^ deslrv to be on the side of Scripture, is anocher."— WuArmw, 

Olaseow : Blacxib. FuLLABToit. & Ca, and Warolaw & Co. i 

A. ruLLAnTOW diCo.. and Jom« Waudlaw, Bdlnbargh; W. F. 

Wakbmah. Dublin s Hamtltom dc Adamb. London ; and all other 

Booksdlers. «..«_—i,—^ 

SPLENDID EDITIONS. 

CHXArNKSS AND FORTABILITT. 

Just publiabed. 
And sold by Memrs CONSTABLE and Ca» 

AINSWORTHS LATIN DICTIONARY, 

In one volamt. Imperial 8to. pri«e I*.l. \^^^^\,,.^^ , 
Stereotyped without abridgement from the oriffinal folio Edition of 
175S, with numerous additions, emenda n on s, 

and improvements, 

By the Rer. B. W. BBATSON, Esq. M.A. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge 

Revised and Corrected ^^ , 

By WILLIAM ELLIS, Esq.. M. A., of Klng^ Collie, Aberdeen. 
" Enoouraaed we trust by the deserved success of ti»e edition of 
Johnson's Dtotiooary. In one large 8vo volume, we have here its 
Latin counterpart— a pubUcation on which we do not hrrtUte to be- 
atow our mostunquahfled praise. Aimwonh*s has always been, what 
it merited, a popular Thesaurus; and for ready reference to thestu- 
dent, none better could be constructed. There were, however, as 
there must be In aU works of the kind, many errors, either orighial, or 
such at had crept in through careless reprinting \ and we are glad to 
■ee a multitude of tiiese reotitel by the industry and judgment of Uie 
nxcsent editor. In otiier respects, also, greatand notorious improve- 
ments have been eflbcted— retrenchment of what was obselete or 
iinneeessary, and amplification where the nature of the explanations 
xequired it. Altogether (and we have kwkeit carefully tiirough many 
tntricate examples to enable us to give thU honest opinion), altogether 
we can most unreservedly recommend this votume as one of the best 
cttklcs to eariy classieal attainments, and also one of Uie completast 
Latin Dictionaries that has ever courted public fisvottiw*'— Li/tfrary 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY. 

Complete in one Volume, prioe L.!(. Ss. in cloth. 
ADICTlONARYoftheENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
In which the Words are deduced ftam their originals, and Ulustra^ 
ted in their different Significations by Examples from the best 
Writers; to whieh arepnfixed, a History of the Languagei and an 
BngtiA Oraomur. 

^ By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.a 

Stereotyped verbattm from the Last Edition coireeted by the Doctor. 
•« This Edition o' Johnson's Dictionary, • stereotyped verbatim 
from the last folio Edition, corrected by the Doctor,' is eminentiy 
deserving of notice for its accuracy, the beauiy of its typography, 
and the character of its arr«ngements."--LW«'«fiw Qaxette, 

" As a s|iecimen of Typographical Art, the Work before us is a 
splendid contributioo to our Libraries. It unites elegance, durabi- 
lity, exquisite accuracy, and convenience of form. In a manner alto* 
cether unprecedented. * '— Monthlu Review. 
■^ HENRY'S BIBLE COMPLETE. 
In three haff*H^""» volumes. Imperial 8vo, rarioe £3, 15s. in Cloth, 

AN EXPOSITION 

or ' '* ' 

THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT; 

BY MATTHEW HENRY, V.D.M. 
Td wlttch is prefixed, the MaMOiaaof the Lira, CHABAcnit md 

Writings of the Author. 
By J. B. WILLIAMS, Esq. r.S.A. 

'< It may almost seem presumptuous to venture upon any rccom- 
ttiendatino of the greaMst English commentator en the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and having reoentiy expressed a decided opinion as to the me- 
rtu of Matthew Henry's BiWe, it is quite umiecesiary to repeat for- 
commendations. This we will say. that every man ouffht to 
,eM this great man's Commentary who ean aflbrd it. With this 
.w rf ng strongly fixed in our minds, we are truly glad to introduce 
to our readers »n edition of this extraordinary work, which. In com- 
pactness and economy, far surpasses every former attempt ; and 
which deroonsuates tne ingenuity and tasteof the enterprising print- 
er who has supplied a desideratum so worthy of the age. The pub- 
lic are greaUy indebted to the man who thus places a vahiable and 
•KpenslTe work within the reach of persons of ordinary means. The 
Lift prefixed lo this edition is the one lately furnished by Mr Wil- 
ItamsT a descendant of Matthew Henry's Csmily, and a dnem lover 
of all nonconformist memorials. The printer and the publisher have 
mnr warmest thanks."— £uaii. ^ag. . ^ . ^ 

This Edition is also published in Parts, at Ss. each, and naay be 
Mken periodically, at the convenience of PurchaKers; and for the 
frirther accommodation of the public, thU Work may be had in 
weekly Numbers, at Is. each. Sold by all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom, 



MR GLEIG'S NEW WORK. 
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In S vols, post 8vo, 

THE COUNTRY CURATE, 

By the Author of « The Subaltern." 
CoimiTTi.— llie Pastor— The Poacher— The Schoolmi st r e ss 
The Shipwreck— The ratallst— The Smugglers— The Suieid»— The 
Miser -The Rose of East Kent and the Pwmtk A»i»rentioe. 

•' Pew persoiu can have forgotten the sensatteii which was produ- 
ced by the appearance of Crabbe*s Village Tales. What Mr Crabbe 
did in poetry, the author of the Country Curate has effected in prose ; 
his materials, like those of Mr Crabbe. being colleeted fh>m real life 
In some of Its remarkable fbrms. The story of the Poacher, for 
example, contains the history of a riagntar character, who lived not 
lom ago in a village near Ashford. The Miser, again, died about 
ten years ago, aftr having served a cure in Romney Mush, uxtward| 
of a quarter of a century i and the Parish Apprentice ran his course 
within the memory of the last geoerationi his career b a very extra- 
ordinary, though a very honourable one. The same may be said of 
each of the remaining sketches, whidi describe a great variety of 
character."— Cowfier. ^ ,j ^ 

Hbnrt Coi^uum and RicHAmn Bbittlby, Londons and sold by 
BBLLandBmADVUTK, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

This day was published, priee S4s« 
In 3 vols, post Sto, 

THE DOMINIE'S LEGACY. 

By the Author of the '* SscTARiAit .'* 

Consisting of a Series of Tales, illustrative of the Scenery and 

Manners ot Scotland. 

'• PiekeB*s Dominie's Legacy, three volumes of stories cfaleflf 
Scottish, wdl deserves a place in every library that prides itself on 
its own sntig wHAn^i earner, set apart for wocthies bom north of 
the Tweed/^— BAiclrwood's MaMatiwtJm AjniL 

** We shoukl compare the feelings excited in these pages to gailng 
on a series of rustic landscapes, and simple home-scenes. Need we 
recommend them further to our readers r*~-'LUeraTy Qatette* 

London t Printed for William Kjod ; and Coihtablk and Co., 
Edinburgh. 

DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
TVfR SHERIDAN KNOWLES will deliver *i8 

^^^ Fourth Lecture this day, in the Hopetotm Rooms, Queen llreet, 
at two o'clock. 

LECTURE IV. 
The Stage capable of being made a vdiicle for highly instructive 
and rational amusement— The great School of Elocuticm strikiuKly 
exemplified in the instance of Demosthenes— Too great importance 
attached lo the action of the Drama— Analysis of the quarrel of 
Brutus and Cassius— Defective action of Hamlet— Mr Kean^s reading 
of tite scene with Ophriia— Dramatic excellence consists in the sub» 
servieney of Poetry to the delineation of character and passion, and 
in the subserviency of these to the mcidents and situations of a Play 
—Character of Hamlet— Danger of the dramatist's allowing the con* 
siceration of his characters to be superseded by the ambition of show- 
inc off himself— Anecdote of a dramatist— Cant of a certain ciau of 
modem critics— Poetical Language— Monosyllabic Poetry— Figure 
—Burial of Sir John Moore— Battle of Hohenlinden— Brace's Ad- 
dress to his army— The Field of Waterkw. 

LECTURE V. 

Fitness the best criterion of excellence In dramatic composition'^ 
Mare Antony's Oration— Erroneous reeding of certain passages in tt 
—Poetry Tmnded in nature— Mixed duuacter of Shakspeara's Drama 
—Romeo and Mereutio— Juliet and the Nurse— The OraveHiigger's 
scene in " Hamlet" >The Drama not to be regulated by abstract 
Priodplee— Prcdudioes of Critics and Managers— Aneodote of Mr 
Keen— Unity of Action— Defective PkK of *' The Merchant of Ve- 
nice"- Cliaux of Action- Defective Plot of ** Julius C«ar"— Im- 
portenee of preserring the Individuality of characters— Passion the 
grand ingredient of me Drama— Shaknpeare the matter of Pas- 
sioff— Familiar dwraetar of his diction, illustrated In the s peech es of 
l^y Macbeth, Juliet, and Shyiock— His fidelity to nature in his 
most imaginative flights— Henry the Fourth's Sooioquy on Sleep. 

LECTURE VL 
Analysis of the first act of ** Macbeth"- Happy union of the ro- 
mantic with the historical- Importance of excitnur and keeping up the 
expectation of the audience~4>ropriety of immediately proposing the 
subject— Powerful opening of ••Macbeth"— Art with whkhshak- 
speare increases the interest which he excites for his hero— Macbcth's 
taterview with the Witches— Gross absurdity in the manner of repre- 
senting these duiraetcrs— The Master apparent at every step of the 
Plot— lU still increasing interest— Striking insUnoe of Shakspeare's 
fine discrimination in preserving the individuality of bis charac- 
ters—His portrait of Lady Macbeth— Mrs Siddons's personation of 
that character— Lady Macbeth** invocation— Erroneous criticism of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, with respect to the design of the sixth scene— 
Shakspeare's discrimination again, in the conduct of his Plot— Erro* 
neoiM manner of delivering Maclieth's Soliloquy, in the seventh 
scene— Dialogue uetween him and Lady Macbeth— Mr Maeready's 
Blacbeth— Conclusion. 

Staigle Ticket, 8s. f'd.— Double Ticket. 5s. 6d.— To be had of Messrs 
CoifSTABLe dc Co. 19, Waterkw Place; Mr Milx.br. Prince's Street j 
at the Hopetoun Rooms i and at Mr KKowLRaTs, Sword's l.odgfaigs, 
35, North Hanover Street. 

Doois open at One o'clock, the Lcctare to commence predsily tt 
Two. 

The nPTH LECTURE win be delivmd on Monday the 5tfa« 
■ad tfa» SIXTH on Iffdnciday the Tth, In the Hopttoon Roonu. - 
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ThiidAYwaspabliihed»prleeli.c«cb, . n . /^^i' 

CRUIKSHANICS DEVIL'S WXUS, 

nittttmlid with Seven Engnvingf , from Drawings by Mp R. Cn^ttttftL. *. V 

LANDSBER'S TAM O'SHANTER and SOUTER JOHNNY, 

IllnBtssttd with Six Engrmvlngs, from Drawings bjr Mr Thomas Landsoer. 

CRUIKSHANK'S MONSIEUR T0N80N, 

niustratad with Seven Engravings, from Draftings bjr Mr R. Cmikshant. 

London: Marsb and Millbr, 137* Oxlbvd Street} and Cow arASLS and Co. Bdinbwgh. 

*«* Proof Impressions of tiie Plates may be had aeparatriy, pdoe Ss. 6d. each seL 



Published thb day, price 01. 

PART FIRST 

or A 
New, greatly improved, and cheap Edition 

OF THE 

ENCYCLOPJBSDIA BRITANNIC A. 

To be completed in Twenty Volnmes 4to. 
Edited by Professor NAPlER. 

Printed for Aoam Bx^ck« Edinburgh ; and to be had of all the 
Bo^Lsellers. 

PART XL will be publlahed on the SOth April. 

Published this day. 
In one volume Ave, price 8s. 

THE TRUTHS OF RELIGION. 

By JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. of Cavers. 
Likewise, by the same Author, 

• THOUGHTS on PRAYER at the PRESENT 

TIME. Price 6d. 

Printed for Adam Black, S7> North Bridge, Edinburgh ; and 
LowoMAir and Co. London. 



This day is published. 
Price 6s. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

No. XXIV. 

CONTENTS. 

Article Ut, Moore*s Letters and Journals of Byron.-— Sd. Ancient 
Bohemian Ballads.— 3d, Carlisle's Gentlemen of his Majesty's Privy 
Chamber. -4th, Crawfurd's Embassy to Ava.— Mh, Robert Mont- 
gomery's 5iatan.— 6th, Law of Arrest.— 7th, Colman's Random Re- 
cords.— 8th. Financial Reform.— 0th. Gait's Lawrie Todd.— loth, 
Taxcs on Literatare.— 1 1 th. Bcntham'» Petitions for Justice.— 1 fth. 
Public Charities in France.— 13ih, Lifeof Paul Jones.— lith, Works 
of Dr Channing.— 15th, Cloudesley — l6th. Smith and St«ker on 
Fever.— 17th, Les Reppieaentant des Peuples.- K S. On *' The In. 
slrument of Exchanffc," and " The Newntapcr Press." 

Edinburgh: Published by William Tait. 78. Prince's Street, 
Agent for Scotland ; and sold by RoBsnTaoN and Atkinmok, Olaa. 
guw, and all BooXseUers. , 

DAY AND MARTIN'S BLA^CKING. 
n^HIS inestimable Composition, with half the 

usual Ubour, produces a most brilliaot Jet BhKk, fuily equal 
to the highest Japan Varnish, affords peculiar nourishment to the 
leather— will not soil the finest linen-.4s perfectly tret flrom any 
unpleasant smell— and will retain its virtues in any climate. 

Sold Wholesale at the Manufactory, 97, High Holbnm. and Retail 
throughout the Kingdom, in Bottles, Pots, and Tin Boxes, at Cd. 
Is. and is. 6d. each. 



TO DYSPEPTICS, 
THE STUDIOUS AND SEDENTARY. 

BUTLER'S COOLING APERIENT POW- 

*^ DERS,— produce an extremely refreshing Eflfervesdng Drink, 
preferable to Soda, Sddlits, or Maipiciia Water, and at the same 
time a Mild and Cooling Ai^crlcnt. peculiarly adapted to promote the 
healthy action of the Stomach and Bowels, and thereby prevent the 
recurrence of Constipation and Indigestion, with all their train of 
consequences, as Depretsion, Flatulence, Acidity or Heart-Burn. 
Ueadach, Febrile Symptoms. Eruptions on the skin, &c. &&; and 
by fkeqncnt use will obviate the neceuity of havinj; recourse to Ca> 
lomel, Epsom Salts, and other violent medicines, which tend to <ie- 
bililate the system. When t-iken after Aoo free an indulgence in the 
luxuries of the table, partlcutarly after too much wine, the usual dis- 
agreeable eflbcts are altogether avoided. In warm climates, they 
wiU be found extremely ben^dal, as they prevent accumtiiatioo of 
Bile, and do not debilitate. 

Prepared, and fold in U. 9d. Boxea»— and 10s. 6d. and 90s. Caaca, 
by Bi Tutn, Chemist to his Majesty. No. 73, Prince's Street, Rdln- 
burah; and (authenticated by the Preparer's name and addms. in 
the Label affixed to each box and case| may be obtained of Butlbr 
aitd Co., 4, Cheapside, Comer of St Paul's, Lcmdoii t and of all the 
principal Druggists and BookaeUera throughout the UniiedKiogdom. | 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, 

VOL. LIIL 

This day was pubilsbed, bdnc Volame Pint of 

THE LIFE 

OP 

SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 

OF ELDERSLIE. 
BY JOHN D. CARRICK. 

" The bugle ne'er sung to a braver Knight 
ThanlVilUam of Elderslie."— TnoMaa Campbxll. 

TO BE COMPLXTBO IN TWO VOLUMKS. 



Also, preparing for immediate Pablicatkm 

IN 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, 
MEMOIRS 

OP 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

PaOM THE FRSKCH OP 

M. DE BOURRIENNE, 

raiTATB SECRETARY TO THE EMPEROR. 

BY JAMES S. MEMES, LL.D. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. 

EDINBURGH *. CONSTABLE AND CO., 19, WATERLOO PI-ACE ; 

AND HURST, CHANCE, AND CO., LONDON. 

INTERESTING WORKS, 

Just published. 
By MARSH and MILLER, OxfonMtreet, London; and CON- 
STABLE and Co., Edinburglv 
In 3 Tola, post 8to, * . 

TALES OF OUR COUNTIES; 

OR, 

PROVINCIAL PORTRAITS ! ! ! 

Cumberland— Lord Losel. 
Derbyshire— The Duke of Downshlre. 
Middlesex— A Palace. 
Gloucestersliire— Colonel Byerly. 
Denbighshire— Mr Mdlington. Pandulph, and Others. 
Hertfordshire— The Right Honourable Julius Saltunby. 
Lancashire — Lord Selfidown. 
Nottinghamshire— Lord Gordon. 
. Shropshire— The Hunt BalL 
Sussex— Lord Rldinioad. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, • 
The DELIVERANCE of SWITZERLAND, a 
Dramatle Poem, by H. C Dmarin, Esq. Author of *■ PortlRfti tT 
the Dead." 

Uniform with Kitchiner's Cook's Orade, 
GUNTER'S CONFECTIONER'S ORACLE. 
Containing Receipts for desserts on the most econoaaical plan for pri- 
vate families, and all founded on the actual experlmonta of iMity 
years, with an Appendix, containing the best Heceipia for Paalry 
Cooks. 

In I vol. foolscap Svo, 
The WINE-DRINKER'S MANUAL. Contnita* 
—History, Manulkcture, and Management of Spanish, 
Rhenish. Italian, Madeira, Cape, and British Wines, and Ml 
neous Information peculiarly acceptable to the Ixm tHvmni. 
In 1 VOL elegantly bound, full gilt, 5s. 
The LITERARY BLUE BOOK; or, CRlendar of 
Literature, Science, and Arts, for 1830. 



Edinburgh : PuMished for the Proprietors, every Saturday Momina. 
by CONSTABLE & CO. 19, WATER LOO PLACE ; 

Sold also by Robkrtsok A Atkinson, Glasgow ; W. Citrrt, 

J^. & Co., Dublin; HuKaT, Cuancr, & Co., L(«ndon; and by 

an Newsmen. Postmasters, "and Clerks of the Road, throuehoot 

the United Kingdom. '^^ 

Price lad. t or Stamped and $entfree by pott, lOrf. 

Printed by BAbLAif tym b te Co. Paul'a Work, Gtew^fia. 
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TO OUR READERS 



HxBB b M plcMint « number of the UUrary Journal u one 
eould wMitoMadooanApnliUy. WcluTeUlMnadTftntec»ora 
Itmponry dMith of ntwivoriu ot inlMmt, to rapfly oar MmkIs 
vMiMiMMitiMaCof mtMeUaiiMMif artldn onvarioitt su24tcl%— 
tome gr»Te, and lome gay,— eome instnietlTe» and some anuntng. 
butaUpooMied of a degree of mcrU rarely met with In any other 
periodical now existing. If there be any one who turns away in mo> 
rose dissaHifaertOD ttom Che perusal of this sheet of royal oeUvo, 
we can only lay of him* in the words of Shakspcare. ■' Let no sooh 
nan be trusted.*' 

^mstmssKKiwaKmBaKmesammmmmatmmmmmmmBmmKsm^smmmBm 

THB DILEMMA— A TALK. 
By H. O. B, 

Mt native Tale, my natiTe irale, 

How many a chequer'd year hath fled. 
How many a vision bright and frail 

My youth*s aspiring hopes have fed. 
Since Ust thy beauties met mine eye. 

Upon as sweet an ere as this. 
And each soft breeae that wanderM by, 

Whisper'd ai Iotc, repose, and bliss \ 
I derm'd not then a ruder gale 
Would sweep me soon ftom Malhamdale. 

Alabic Watti. 

<< Br St Afadia! I Miere tfiare la wmethlng in the 
fdiape of m tear in those dmrk eyee of mine, about which 
the women T*Te bo nnmercitiiUjr,'* aaid the youo^ Fitx- 
olarence, ma, after as abaenee of two yaare, he eame once 
Vixft^ in sl^t of his native Yillafe of Malhamdale. He 
stood ufon the neighbouring heights, and watebed the 
curling smoke coming up finam the cottage chimneys \\\ 
the clear blue iky of ereaing* and he saw the last beams 
of the setting sun, playing upon the western walls of his 
Citherns Old baronial mansion, and, a little fmrther off, he 
could diatlBguish the trees and fdeasure-grounds of Sir 
Meredith Appleby's less ancient seat. Then be thought 
of Julia Appleby, the bonsaCe only child, his youthlbl 
playmate, his first irlend, and Ms first Iotc ; and as he 
thought of her, he sighed. I spandsr why he sighed ! 
When thay.parted two years Ware, aattlonwl and en- 
couraged by their reapeotl^ paPMis, (fi»r there was no- 
tWng the old .people wished more than a unkm b e t ween 
the familief>) they had sworn eternal fidelity, and pUght. 
ed their hearts inwrecahly to each other. FiUiiaptinee 
thought of all this, and again he sighed. DUTerent 
people are differently aflfected by the same things. Afler 
so long an absence, many a man would, in the exuber- 
anee of his feelings, hare thrown himsslf down upon the 
4iift bed of wild^flowers he came to, and spouted long 
n peew hes to'hltMelf out of all known plays. Our hero pre- 
ferred ind^gfaig hi the f^Olowbig UtUe soliloquy :-." My 
father will he amaxingly glad to aee me,** said he to him- 
self ; ." and so will my mother, and so will my old friend 
the antedllavhm butler Mof^gan ap-Morgan, and so wiU 
the polnter-bltch Juno, and so will my pony Troilus ;^<a 
pretty figure, by-the-by, I should cut now upon TmiUua, 
in this gay military garb of mine, with jny sword rattling 
between Ms legsj, and my white plumes streaming in the 
air like a rainbow orer him ! And Sir Meredith Apple- 
by, too, with his great gouty leg, will hobble through the 
room la ecetacy as soon as I preaent myself before him ; 



— and Julia — "poor Julia, will blush, and smile, and come 
flying into my arms like a shuttlecock. Heigho ! — I am 
a very miserable young ofiicer. The silly girl loves me ; 
her imagination is all crammed with hearts and darts ; 
she will bore me to death with her sighs, and her tender 
glances, and her allusions to time past, and her hopes of 
time to come, and all the artillery of a lovesick child's 
brain. What, in the name of the Pleiades, am I t<» do ? 
I believe I had a sort of penchant for her once, when I 
was a mere boy in my nurse's leading-strings ; I believe 
I did give her some slight hopes at one time or other ; 

but, now— O ! Rosalind ! dear—delightful*' 

Here his feelings overpowered him, and pulling a mi- 
niature from his bosom, he covered it with kisses. Sorry 
am I to be obliged to confess that It was not the minia- 
ture of Jul la. 

" But what is to be done ?** he at length resumed.— 
'' The poor girl will go mad ; she will hang herself In her 
garters ; or drown herself, like Ophelia, In a brook under 
a willow. And I shall be her thurderer ! I, who have 
never yet knocked on the head a single man in the field 
of battle, will commence my warlike operations by break- 
ing the heart of a woman. By St Agatha ! it must not 
be ; I must be true to my engagement. Yes ! though I 
become myself a martyr, I must obey the dictates of ho- 
nour. Forgive me, Rosalind, beavenliest object of my 

adoration! J^t not tby-Fltzdarence*' 

Here his voice became again inarticulate ; and, as be 
winded down the hill, nothing was heard but the echoes 
of the multitudinous kisses he continued to lavish on the 
little brilliantly-set portrait he held in his hands. 

Next morning, Sir Meredith Appleby wa^ just in the 
midst of a very sumptuous breakfast, (for, notwithstand- 
ing his gout, the Baronet contrived to preserve his appe- 
tite,) aad the pretty Julia was presiding over the tea and 
coffee at the other end of the table, immediately opposite 
her papa, with the large long-eared spaniel sitting beside 
her^ aifd ever and anon looking wistfully into her face, 
when a servant brought in, on a little silver tray, a letter 
for Sir Meredith. The old gentleman read it aloud ; it 
was from tha elder PltzcUurence : *' My dear friend, 
Alfred arrived last night. He and I will dine with 
you to-day. Yours, Fltzdarenoe.** — Julla*s cheeks grew 
first as white as her brow, and then as red as her lips. 
As soon as breakfSut was over, she retired to her own 
apartment, whither we must, for once, take the liberty 
of following her. 

She sat herself down before her mirror, and deliberate- 
ly took from her hair a very tasteful little knot of ficti- 
tious fiowers, which slie had fastened^in it when she rose. 
One naturally expected that she was about to replace this 
ornament with something fn6re splendid — a few jewels, 
perhaps ; but she was not going to do any such thing. She 
rung the bell ; her confidentiid attendant, Alice, answer- 
ed the summons. " La ! Ma*am,** said she, '' what is the 
matter? You look as ill as my aunt Bridget.** — *' You 
have heard me talk of Alfred Fltzclarence, Alice, have 
you not?** said the lady, languidly, and at the same time 
slightly bli|shing. ^* O ! yes, Ma*am, I think I have. He 
was to be married to you before he went to the wars.'*— 
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" He has returned, Alice/and he will break his heart If he 
ftnds I no longer love him. Bat he has been so long away ; 
and Hairy IhJtoa hm baea so aonstaat^ with ve ; and 
his taatfi and mine are sa ooBgenlal ;— <I*ni mnt yo^ 
know, Alice, I am not fickle, bat how could I avoid 
it ? Harry Dalton is ao handsome, and so amiable !** — 
" To be sure, ma'am, you had the best right to choose for 
yourself; and so >& Fltzdarence must just break his 
heart If he pleases, or else fight a desperate duel with Mr 
Dalton, with his swords and guns."— << O ! AUoe, you 
frighten me to death. There shall be no duels fought for me. 
Though my bridal bed should be my grave, I shall be true 
to my word. The bare suspicion of my Inconstancy would 
turn poor Alfred mad. I know how he doats upon mo. 
J must go to the'altar, Alice, like a lamb to the sUughtec 
Were I to refuse him, you may depend upon it he would 
put an end to his existence with five loaded pistols. Only 
think of that, Alice ; what could I say for myself, were his 
remains found in his bed some morning ?** History does 
not report what Alice said her mistress might, under such 
circumstances, say for herself; but it b certain that they 
remained talking together till the third dinner-bell rang. 

The FItzclarenoes were both true to their engagements, 
but notwithstanding every exertion on the part of the two 
old gentlemen, they oould not exactly bring about that 
" flow of soul*" which they bad hoped to see animating 
the young people. At length, after the cloth was remo- 
ved, and a few bumpers of claret had warmed Sir Mere- 
dith's heart, he said boldly,—'' Julia, my love, as Alfred 
does not seem to be much of a wine-blbber, suppose you 
show him the improvements In the gardens andhot-hoo- 
ses, . whilst we sexagenarians remain where we are, to 
drink to the health of both, and talk over a few family 
matters." Alfred, thus called upon, oould not avolfi rU 
sing from his seat, and offering Julia his arm. She took 
it with a blush, and they wallced off together in ^ence. 
** How devotedly he loves me !'* thought Julia, with a 
sigh. *' No, no, I cannot break his heart.**-.*' Poor girl !** 
thought Alfred, bringing one^of the curls of his whislcers 
more killingly over his cheek ; " her affections are irrevo- 
cably fixed upon me ; the slightest attention caUs to her 
lace all the roses of Sharon.** 

They proceeded down a long gravel wallc, bordered on 
both sides with firagrant and flowery shrubs ; but, except 
that the pebbles rubbed against each other as they passed 
over them, there was not a sound to be heard. Julia, 
however, was observed to hem twice, and we have been 
told that Fltzdarence coughed more than once. At length 
the lady stopped, and plucked a rose. Fltzdarence stop- 
ped also, and plucked a lily. Julia smiled ; so did Al- 
iVed. Julia's smile was chased away by a sigh ; AUM 
immediatdy sighed also. Checking hirnsdf, however, 
ha saw the absolute necessity of oommenolng a oon- 
versaUon. " Mias Appleby !** said he at last. " Sir ?** 
— " It is two years, I think, since we parted.**—" Yes ; 
two years on the fifteenth of this month.** Alfred 
was silent. " How she adores me !" thought he ; " she can 
tell to a moment how long it Is since we last met.** 
--•There was a pause. — " You have seen, no doubt, a 
great deal since you left Malhamdale ?" said Jvlia. 
" O ! a very great deal,** replied her lover. Miss Ap- 
pleby hemmed once more, and then drew in a vast 
mouthful of courage. " I understand the ladies of Eng- 
land and Irdand are much more attractive than those 
of Wales."—" Generally speaking, I believe they aK.*'— 
«< Sir!'*—" That is— I mean, I beg your pardon— the 
truth is— I should have said— that— that— yon have drop- 
ped your rose.** Fltzdarence stooped to pick it up; but 
in so doing, the little miniature which he wore round 
his neck escaped from under his waistcoat, and, though 
he did not observe it, it was hanging conspicuous on his 
breast, like an order, when he preaented the flower to Julia. 

" Good heavens ! Fltzdarence, that is my cousin Ro- 
salind !** 

** Your oovsin Rosalliid 1 where ? h^w7m^4h9 mini»- 1 



tore ! It is all over with me ! The murder is out ! Lord 
bless me ! Julia, how pale you have grown ; yet hear me ! 
be eosaforied. I am a very wretch i but I shall be laith- 
ful ; do imC turn awnji love ; da aot weep ; Julia ! Julia ! 
what b the matter with you ? — By Jove ! she is in hyft. 
terics ; she will go distracted ! Julia ! I will marry you. 
I swear to you by" 

" Do not swear by any thing at all,** cried Julia, un« 
able any longer to conceal her rapture, " lest you be trans- 
ported for poj^ry* Yoa are my own — my very best 
Alfred!'* 

" Mad, quite mad,** thought Alfred. 

** 1 wear a miniature too," proceeded the lady ; and 
she paDed from the loveliest bosom In the world the like- 
ness, set in brilliants, of a youth provokingly handsome, 
but not Fitzdarenoe. 

" JuUa !** 

" Allied r 

" We have both baen fkithlesa !*" 

•* And now we are both happy.** 

" By St Agatha I I am sure of It. Only I cannot help 
wondering at your taste, Julia ; that stripling has actually 
no whiskers !** 

" Ndther haa my eoosln Rosalind ; yet yoa fbond her 
resbUess.** 

" Wdl, I bdieve you are right ; and, besides, de gut- 
li6MS-^I beg your pu'don, I was going to qoote Latin.** 



SPRING HOURS IN PSRB LA CHAiSB. 

Jadkd as I was In body and mind by the gaieties of a 
Parisian winter, the first vernal buds which studded the 
trees growing Into my windows, on one of the most fre- 
quented divisions of the Boulevards, were wdcomed as 
harbingers of a season that promised repoee. My object 
in going abroad had baen to see lif^ ; and in the Parisian 
iahona humanity may be studied in all its varieties. Un- 
flinchingly did I follow the giddy round of fashionable 
entertainmenta. How strange ! that he who onoe wooed 
retirement, and thought himsdf devoted to aoUtude, should 
take pleasure In a career so new, so much at variance with 
quiet habits ! But my life was more one of observation 
than of actual ei^oyment. If I mingled In the dance, 
or seated myself at the eard-table, it was less for the |rfea- 
sure these amossmtnts yielded, than for the <^^»ortnnity 
they afforded of indulging my favourite propens}ty-*-the 
study of diaracter. So much had I become fanraersed in 
this dissipation, so intereetinf was the mighty book Na- 
ture t>pened up to me» that I no longer heeded aught un- 
connected with my immediate eBgagements. Books, home, 
friends— all were nagleoted. My habits were thoroogUy 
changed. Time flewoa-^week hurried after week, month 
after month. The gltaming of " some bright partienlar 
star,*' as I stepped Into my cabriolet long past midnight ; 
a glance at the fair moon, as I waited tlU the drowsy 
porter answered our Inperions sommons— was the onlj 
interooorse I hdd wkh that lovdy firmament, on which 
I had erst bestowed whole nights of contemplation. 

But winter was now about to terminate, and the first 
glimpse of reriving vegetation reproaohftally cairied me 
back to Scotland — ** her hasel and her hawthorn glade** 
— to that eountry life which long habit had rendered 
dearer than that whloh I had recently led. Like tht 
sight of land to the unaccustomed vojFsger, the early signs 
of spring gave hope of respite fitmi the new labour to 
which I bad condemned mysdf. I began to long for a 
look at nature, and sighed to breathe a purer air than can 
be Inspired amid thooe " exiudatlons** of a large city, so 
feelingly anathematised by Cowley. With him I waa 
ready to exdaim^- 

" Who that has reason and has smell. 
Would not amidst roses and jasmine dwdl ?" 

It is tms^ that therooe and jaamliie wert not yet to he 
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fovnd amoDf the eyyrmf and yews of P^ U ChAite, 
yet H was there alone, in all the yleinity of Purls, that 
the approach of eariy spring eoold jret he dlsooyered. To 
this barying-groand, therefore, I resolred to pay a Tlsit. 
A month or two later, and the Tftried heights of Saint 
dond, the enchanted labyrinths of Versailles, the porpled 
walks of Fontenay-aax- Roses, or the yet more lovely vale 
of Montmorency, where nature revds fknoy-free, might 
haye attracted my steps. But in the beginning of March, 
the only visitable spot is that one seemingly least suited 
to excite pleasnrable emotions. For me, this crowded 
place of repose (which has been so often written about) 
ever has a fresh interest. Never have I entered It, with- 
out feelings of sadness ; never have I left it, without be- 
ing more reconciled to change, less heedfbl of worldly 
things. The sleep of death here seems so sweet — the 
living pass through this abode of the departed with such 
a reverential tread— that one feds not hurt by the thought 
of its being, perhaps at no distant period, his last resting, 
place. Some complain that there is too much of show, 
too much of ornament — ^but the care taken by the living 
in tending the frail flowers planted round the graves, 
which I have often seen watered by burning tears. Is 
surely more consoling to those who may soon require such 
fond service, than if the sepulchre were at once abandon- 
ed. May not the departed soul look complacently on the 
friend who guards the sod that covers the earthly taber- 
nacle It so lately tenanted ? Nor is it a mere show of 
grief that is here exhibited, for no one can have often 
visited P^re la Chaise, without witnessing sorrow the 
most poignant : tears, bitter as ever flowed, sobs from the 
very heart, are the tribute frequently paid on the grave 
of some lamented friend. Oft in passing through this 
impressive scene, has my sympathy been excited, on find- 
ing a lonely mourner by the side of a newly-covered grave. 
Such instances — I have met many of them-^-completely 
removed from my mind any objection I might at first 
have had to the seemingly ostentatious display here made 
of the regret felt by the living. Nothing can be more 
p,iinful than the sight of a man in tears, yet I have in- 
voluntarily arrested my steps, on seeing the bereaved fa- 
ther shedding floods of tears on his son's cold grave. That 
worst of agonies, tearless grief, has also struck my atten- 
tion ; and the very want of this " vain dew** but excited 
a stronger compassion. During my early visits, I fre- 
quently saw a female of elegant appearance, dad in the 
deepest mourning, leaning on a nameless tombstone. Day 
after day she took up her sorrowful watch. Grief was 
imprinted on every feature, yet not a sob was heard, not 
a tear seemed to roll along her parched cheek. I never 
pas^d the spot, without thinking how appropriately the 
language of Hermione would have sounded from her 
lips: 

<< I am not pront to weeping^ as our sex 
Commonly are ; 

■ but I have 

That honourable grief lodged here, which bums 
Worse than tears drown.** 

That these exhibitions of genuine sorrow are not nu- 
merous, I am willing to admit ; but the occurrence of a 
few such cases might suffice to remove the impression, 
which is too general in this country, that every thing in 
French burial-grounds is " got up** for show. That 
much of the frippery and mere neatness of Pere la Chaise 
14 the work of the florist or of the stonemason, cannot be 
denied ; but to see there a single case of unfdgned sor- 
row, is enough to sanctify it in the eyes of a stranger. 
To my having beheld there such scenes, may be owing 
much o£ the mdancholy pleasure I always fdt in visiting 
his unusual place of resort. On the present occasion, I 
had an additional inducement, from having as a compa- 
nion one who had long wished to accompany me thither. 
Born beneath an eastern sky, the var^kig climate of 
Europe, to which she was remoVed at a very e&rly age. 



had serioiuly Impahned her health. The ravages of d]»- 
easo, however, extended not to hervigoroos mind. Her 
sphrits were frequently as light, her laugh as fVee, as if 
pain had never visited her gentle firame. Aoeomi^iaba^y 
and, like Wordsworth*! " oonspicumn flower*** 

** Admired for beauty, for her swMtaMi prMitd,** . I 

she was thought to e^Joy all that could make lifii pgih 
happUy. But even In those momenta when strangerii 
believed her most to be envied, the canker-worm was «t 
work within. This, too, she herself knew well, and tha 
saddening conviction would bring a doud upon her brow 
even In the gayest hour. Often did she retire to wee^ 
while the cirde she had ddighted was yet loud In her 
praise, or envied that cheerf\ilness whidi could enliven 
die most saturnine. She feared that her ntunbered days 
were soon to be exhausted. I had tried to remove this 
impreodon, but all my eflTorts were vain. After being 
some time In IWis, she became more than ever persuaded 
that the struggle could not long be supported. Repeated^ 
did T reason on the subject, but she grew dally moTe 
flxed In herflrst bdlef, and, sjixIous to sdect a spot whe^ 
her remains might be Interred, often urged me to go with 
her to my ftivourlte burying-ground. Fearftil ' that lb 
near a contemplation of the realities of death might bji 
too much tor weak nerves, I used every argumtnl to dli* 
suade her fh>m making the attempt, but at last had prd^ 
mised to accompany her thither as soon as the opening of 
a milder season should render exposure to the air lesi daiu 
gerous. ' ' ' 

The spring at Paris dawns most sweetly. Some of t(i 
early days are perhaps the flnest, certalnlv the most de- 
llghtfVif, of the whole year ; and on one of these did we 
drive to the mdanchdy scene we had long proposed ia 
visit. The sky was partially douded, but only so muc)i 
as to ex0{te that not unpleasant anxiety which enhancee 
our enjoyment of a fine day. The air was so light ais 
scarce to weigh perceptibly on those Just escaped fW>m the 
severltl^ of a trwtj winter ; and the fedlpg of awe ever 
experienced on entering a place connected with so man^ 
solemn thoughts, graduaUy subdded into a pleasant me- 
lancholy as we began to dlmb the dedlvlty on which 
stands the simple chapd. Our tadc was less difficolt 
than I had usually found It at the dose of winter. loi- 
stead of being covered with heavy day, which frequently 
renders them Impassable, the well-beaten footpaths were 
firm to our tread.- We passed from tomb to tomb, pau- 
sing now'hy thait of seme warrio^ who had once fiUed the 
ear of terror-strnek Europe, but here occupying as H|t^ 
space as the obscure dtizen who passed through life witj^ 
out fame, and died without having done aught by which 
his name might be remembered ; now arresting our step 
bedde the last home of one who had reached the ez- 
tremest stage of human existence, and a fewpaees farther 
contrasting his fate with that of some iahnt recorded to 
have parted with life before encountering those trials hu- 
manity must endure. At one time we lingered by the 
grave of the artist, who had made the worid forget the 
obscurity of his birth, by the commanding influence of 
genius ; at another we hurried by that of one who ha4 
disgraced his higKtank by vices th^most base. Here we 
met with the last record of one who had died In the midst 
of numberless friends;— -there stood a monument to him 
who had expired a stranger amongst strangers^ with 
scarce a voice to «K>the him in his last hour. One stone 
was dedicated to the memory of two sisters, who died 
within a few weeks of each other. As if sejpaTatlon had 
been Insupportable; the yoonger hftd fallen a victim to 
the vldenoe of that affSectba 
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which bade them be 



True to each other, as on the sea 

Two loving birds, vrhom a wave may dlride, - 

But who float hack soon to eadi other's dde." 

Amid all this havoc^ amid aU these prdofs of Death's 
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undiniiifoiihliif sway, the mind beoomes firmer. We 
learn to look on the tyrant with leee fear on finding he- 
Ibre US immediate proof tliat all mutt ■ubmit to hit de- 
creet. FamUiarity with what may at firtt terrify, weant 
ut from Ml undefined fear. Thut, to far from being 
IHgfatened by a Yisit to which I had loolced forward at 
too much for her, my companion gradually became more 
cheerful. She talked gaily of the patt, thought hopingly 
of the future. The feart which once dwelt upon her 
mind ditappeared — like the doudt imperceptibly ditpelled 
by the tun firom the landtcape at our feet. The tluggard 
Seine tbone more brightly to the beamt, now glitkering 
along its turfite, and gilding at the tame time the mijet- 
tie dome of the Invalidet. Throughout the vatt wilder- 
nete of buildingt ttretching indistinctly in the distance, 
tower after tower tuocetsively ttood out more boldly to 
ihe eye, till, at we loitered on the chapel ttept, the whole 
of that wide-tpread city was ditplayed to our gaaw, with 
aoaroe a tpeck to conceal the heightt beyond. A view 
more impoting can tcarcely be enjoyed. ' There llet the 
Immente capital of one of the greatett nationt of the 
woiid, lulled, at it were, to rett, — for little Imt a low con- 
futed hum readiet the ear. Yrt, eren from thit point, 
•ome of ite darfcett at well at brightett featuret are teen ; 
though the princely TuUeriet fills tome of the landtcape, 
It tearce attractt to much attention at that humble bridge, 
near which ttandt the latt receptacle of misfortune, that 
gloomy charnel-honte of guilt, Uie foul Morgue, which I 
could never patt without a thudder, thinking by what 
crlmet it was filled. Tlie attattin*t tteel, the gambler*t 
de^air, the wretchednett of hit ruined children, erer rote 
to Tiew as I glanced at the loathsome ttructure. Theee 
attociationt were lest endurable than all we had felt 
while moving through the tiient tombt of the dead, and 
were only effiiced when our eyet fell on an edifice devoted 
to nobler purpotet, the Salpetrih^ where aged femalet 
are comfortably theltered from the lilt of poverty and 
years. The excited feelings were soothed by reflecting 
on this more grateful subject, and we resumed our sur- 
vey with renovated strength. The tpiritt of my compa- 
nion improved with the day. She talked cheerfully of 
all we had teen, and looked calmly to the time when the 
too might dwell in this house of death, wliich was now 
deemed to tweet and inviting, that the protpect of repo- 
ting within itt precincts was no longer unwelcome. The 
opening buds that gemmed each grave carried her for- 
ward to' a land 

^ Where toult do couch on flovrcrt ;** 

and a few leavet were gratefully plucked, to be cherished 
at memorials of thit interesting vitit. Slie had got over 
a tecret unacknowledged fear of beholding the grave, and 
- her mind became terene. We departed almost reluctantly 
from a tpot which I had dreaded to approach in her com- 
pany. From that hour her health improved ; — sudi was 
the happy effect of contemplating that which at a dis- 
tance seemed so forbidding ! The cause of this improve- 
ment is obvious. Imaginati<m was no longer on the 
stretch, and another proof was thus afforded, that 

'* To please the fiiney, is no trifling good 
Where health is studied ; for, whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the just 
And natural movements of the harmonious frame.** 
Maraifikire, March, 1830. 



J0SEPHU8 AND HIS STYLE OF WRITING. 

By WiBiam Temant, 

JosspHirs, of all the Jews the most celebrated for his 
genius and learning,- was the ton of Matthias, an honour, 
able citizen of Jerusalem, who was connected, by descent, 
both with the regal and priestly branches, and hence 
transmitted to his son a twofold honour, that was doubly 
dear in the eyes of his f«llow-citizens. His non iooq dis- j 



tinguished himself by hb inclination tar learning ; and, 
what was remarkable in a Jew, he confined not himtelf 
to hit own contracted tph«« of Hebrew literature ; but, 
boldly burtting through the prejudicet that fettered hi« 
countrymen, he expatiated abroad into the more ample and 
diversified fieldt of Greek and Roman tclence. He made 
himtelf an eloquent matter of the language of Athens, and 
became thereby enabled to defend, and do justice to, his 
country, and to celebrate. In the universal and harmonious 
language of Homer and Herodotus, the institutions, man- 
ners, and achievements, of his sublime and extraordinary 
countrymen. He was not only an accomplished scholar, 
but an ingenious and accomplished general ; he^ for a long 
time, checked and baffled,by his talents, thevictorious mrwa» 
of Vespasian; and when, at last, necestity compelled 
him to phllotophize on the advantaget or the expediency 
of tubmittion, he had already secured the esteem and ad- 
miration of hit noble t^ponents, who knew virtue too well 
in themselves not to vidue It In at once an accomplished 
and undaunted enemy. Like the Grecian General Pi^y- 
blus, to whom his character and circumstances bear con- 
siderable resemblance, he, after fighting bravely against 
the conquerors of the world, and sharing at last the fiite 
of a captive, was at once admitted into theAr friendship 
and most familiar confidence ; and, at last, with his pen, 
commended that magnanimity and skill in arms which at 
once had extorted his admiration and compelled his tub- 
mlstlon. Happy had It been for his countrymen had they 
been Influenced by hit excellent counselt, at the Gredu 
were by thote of the virtuout general of Megalopolit ! 

The works of Josephus are voluminous, and bear testi- 
mony to his diligent and persevering genius. His largest, 
though not his best, work, is his Archsology, or Jewish 
Antiquities, in twenty books, wherein he deduces the his- 
tory of Judea from the creation to the age of Nero, and 
which is chiefly valuable from its filling up the chasm that 
separatee Old and New Tettament History. His Jewish 
War, In seven books — his most eloquent work — details, 
along with some preliminary recapitulation, the terrible 
Incidents of that singular war that commenced under Nero, 
and terminated in the extirpation of the Jews, and de- 
struction of their capital by Vespasian and Titus. . 

It is only of the style of the Jewish historian that the 
writer of these remarks means here to speak, and not of 
the credibility of his statements as compared with tbc 
Bible, and as inducing or justifying against their author 
a charge of credulity or of increidulity. The style of Jo- 
sephus in his Archaeology Is somewhat irregular and dis- 
crepant. His mind and his pen seem to vacillate between 
the redundancies of Grecian eloquence, which, being fa- 
shionable in his day, he rather affected, and the simplicity 
of Hebrew narration, at presented to us, unadorned and 
unaffected, by the historians of the Old Testament, to 
which his mind, as it necessarily resorted to them for in- 
formation, had also a propensity to adhere, at a native^ In 
laudable Imitation. There it a perpetual conflict, as it 
were, between the concise simplicity of Judea and the 
splendid exaggeration of Greece ; a heterogeneous mixture 
of the splendid with the simple In writing, as, in archi- 
tecture, the intermixture of Palestine plainness with Gre- 
cian magnificence In thctombsof the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Accordingly, the naked narrative of Mo&es is in many 
places spoiled, as it passes through the hands of this his- 
torian, by unnecessai'y exuberance. The storv of Joseph, 
so exquisitely impressive by its touching and rorcible sim- 
plicity, where every word is, as it were, a weapon ; the 
dedication of the temple by Solomon, one of the finest 
passages to be found In any writing, are vitiated and re- 
duced in their effect by the cumbersome and spurious elo- 
quence with which the sentiments are overloaded. It is 
in the history of times less ancient, and of transactions 
within the compass of his own experience, that his mind, 
making no reference to the simple annals of Judea, and 
left free and unfettered to its own scofie of splendid illus- 
tration, manffests its peculiar power. In his Archaralogy, 
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his account of the divisions that rent, tormented, and dis- 
peopled the palaces of Herod ; of the death of King 
Agrippa ; in his Jewish war, bis description, most mas- 
terly in its Idnd, of the siege of Jotapata ; of the attadc 
in tlie streets of Gamala ; of the entrance of the Idu- 
means by night, during a storm, into Jerusalem ; of the 
naval battle on the sea of Genesareth ; of the captures of 
the fort of Masada ; of the bloody conflicts in and round 
about Jerusalem ; of the triumphal entry into Rome of 
Vespasian — are not surpassed either by Liry or any other 
Greek or lAtin historian. He is undoubtedly the most 
saUime of all historians ; his genius being decidedly Jew- 
ish, and partaking largely of that fervency and soaring 
superiority which characterise the writings of his extra- 
ordinary countrymen. Perhaps he is too sublime for his- 
tory : his narrative flows along in epic pomp and dignity, 
broken sometimes into bursts of tragic vehemence : It is 
like the long and richly-flowing river of gold and silver, 
to which he himself likens the triumphal entry of Ves- 
pasian. As his narrative part is thus splendid, the ar- 
gumentative portion, consisting of his orations, is, in a 
corresponding degree, eloquent; more discursory, per- 
haps, but not displaying less ratiocinative invention than 
the speeches of Livy. Indeed, of the Greek or Roman 
hbtorians, Livy b the only one that may pretend to rival 
him in vivacity or splendour ; and, if the Roman histo~ 
rian at all exceeds him, it is in the compression, the con- 
densed force and invigorated mi^ty, of the language, ra- 
ther than in the brightness and magnificent flow of the 
images. Of modem historians, or of modem writers, 
there is only one great living name that can aspire to an 
equality with him, or with the historian of Rome, in 
vivid expansion of imagery, all-illuminating splendour, 
and graphic energy of language. 

As connected with the Old and New Testaments, and 
as throwing light on the incidents, characters, manners, 
and localities noted in Scripture record, the works of 
Josephus cannot be too much valued by a Bible student. 
They are by far the best commentary and expositor one 
can use in reading the Old and New Testaments. 

Devongrove, ClackmannanMhire, 
26M February, 1830. 



THE APOLOGY. 

IV TRBXE PARTS* 



Bif Thomas Airdt Author of** Rdigious Characteristics^* 

frc. 

Spesk of me as I am : noChiiig extenustt. 
Nor let down sught in mslioSi — OthtUo* 

Paat I. 

One afternoon in May last, being on a pedestrian ex- 
cursion through the south of Scotland, I was overtaken 
by a violent thunderstorm, which drove me for shelter to 
a small village inn. It was evening ere the tempest 
oeased, and judging it inexpedient to pursue my walk 
farther that night, I set myself to look for some amuse- 
ment to help me to beguile a tedious hour or two. After 
watching from my window awhile the viUage children, 
some of whom busied themselves in damming up the little 
water-courses by the wayside, while others churned with 
their bare feet the puddles on the.road, I sauntered forth, 
«nd found my way into a small garden behind the hcmse. 
The warm reeking rains had ^eshened and broadened 
every leaf; plant and tree stood surcharged with moist- 
ure, and seemed perceptibly to vegetate into more luxu- 
riant growth ; the lizard rustled through the green fresh 
grass, and the loathsome toad trailed his lazily stretching 
limbs from the hi loamy bed of rank weeds. By degrees, 
however, I became unobservant of outward things, and 
fell into a' reverie of " sweet and bitter ikncies,** which 
' kept me pacing, I know not predsely how long, the oozing 
walks of that remote garden. I was startled and aroused 
by a gleam of lightning, and, afler listening a few seconds. 



I heard the thunder growling in the skirts of night, and 
rolling its burden round on the dark heavy rooms of the 
west. Gross white mists were detached from the low- 
hung clouds, and crept lazily up the channels of the 
streams. Then came the sound of rain front over tiie 
southern fell, rushing and sonorous. It was altogether 
such a night as makes the traveller q»ur on to reach his 
inn, while he ikncies, in the low-hung shadows, relieved 
by the incessant twinkling in the air, those shapes that 
blast the unwholesome night by blue forest or eave, or 
wide moorish fen, and his heart quails beneath the brood- 
ing sense of mysterious danger, of things dim and unre- 
conciled, the helplessness of night, and the angry spirit 
of the storm. 

Admonished by the above signs of the coming stoniH I 
made for the door of my little hostelrie, and was on the 
point of entering, when the nearing voice of some «Mie 
crying bitterly made me pause and turn. The person in 
distress I soon saw to be a little bareheaded and bare- 
footed boy, who came running along the twilight road, 
and who, as I questioned him of the cause of his cryiAg, 
gave me to understand that he had seen the fire in the 
west, and was horribly frightened, as he had yet two miles 
to run to get to bis home. He had been sent, he fiuther 
told me, to a town some miles off, to fetch a surgeon for 
a gentleman who had iallen from his horse, but had been 
unsuccessful in his ^ quest, as the only jMvctitioner of the 
place was not at home, nor would be at home that night. 
On hearing this, I instantly determined, as I had instru- 
ments in my pocket, to ftdlow the boy, and see the bruised 
gentleman, to whom I might be of some service. To sa- 
tisfy my hostess, lest I should not return to her hohse 
that night, was the work of the same minute ; and in- 
stantly I was off with the boy, who, though the steep- 
down rain now began to smooth his dun and weather- 
bleached hair, and almost in the same moment to drop 
from his long forelock, whilst the fire-haunted shadowa 
darkled against his face, yet seemed so glad at my aooom- 
panying him, hs to have forgot all his fears. Despite 
the horrors of the storm, we soon reached a small range 
of thatched cottages, near which, the boy told me, the ac- 
cident had happened ; and a horse tied at the door of one 
of them, led us at once to the proper place. On entering, 
I saw my patient, a gentleman apparently about thirty 
years of age, leaning back pale and exhausted upon a bed, 
and ministered to by a woman fsx advanced In life, whose 
appearance, notwithstanding the visible poverty of her 
present habitation, seemed to speak of better days that 
she had seen. I introduced myself as a graduate In me- 
dicine, who, having heard of the accident, and their mes- 
senger's want of succev in procuring the aid of a sur- 
geon, had volunteered his services if necessary. The gen- 
tleman, on hearing this, sat up and tendered me his arm, 
which I instantly bled. I then bound up his head, which 
I found bruised on one side almost to a fracture, and cut 
by the stones of the road, upon which he had fallen. The 
storm had now subsided, and my patient, contrary to 
my advice and the earnest entreaties of his hostess, ex- 
pressed his determination to ride home without delay, as 
his house was distant only three miles. After giving the 
little messenger, who lived in the next cottage, his due 
guerdon, he turned to the kind old woman, who fluttered 
over his departure with an earnest blessing, and an en- 
treaty to know of his welfare on the morrow, and said to 

her ** I will not offend you by speaking of remuneration, 

but God bless you for your kindness ; I will see you often. 
Yet, meanwhile, may I request to know to whose motherly 
care I have been so mueh indebted at this time?** 

** I was proud of the name of Bonnington,** was the. old 
woman's answer, *' when I was a wife, and the mother of 
my own Harry and Emily ; but they are all gone firon» 
me long ago.** 

At this her wounded guest started as if he had beea 
stmck to the heart with a barbed arrow, and, trembling 
like a leftf on » high tree, he turned half round imploringly 
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tomt; thciiyftxiiichUKBMoiitlieoldwomADbefmhim, 
he gasped forth, " Good God I what hm brought me into 
thit home ! Do yoa know who I am, my kind hoeteai ?** 

*< I think not, sir. Bat I am afraid yoo are yet Tery 
uaweU." 

** No wondefu-oo wwidflr* if yonke iadeedlils aMlhcr 
.«4liat key Harry BonnlagloBV Dweyongtteaewlieie 
i* yeor lionee tlUa moment ?*' 

** Myiterions Proyidence T aaid the woman» returning 
kie gaae with e^ual intensity ; *< who ie tkis one kefinre 
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My name was Hastings onee; do you loiow me now?** 
crtid my patient, sinking kaok on a okair, and ootering 
kis htoe witk his left hand, whilst he extended the otiier. 
<* There is the Uoody rigkt kand,** ke added/' wkick made 
yon eldldiess.** 

Then was kere a deep panes. Tke nnlmppy man sal 
Witk kotk Us heads upon his fme. Before him stood tke 
kerearsd metker, perplexed in tke extremei yet evidently 
sln^gling to overeome lier strong emetiona» 

^ If God kas lirongkt akout this meeting, unhappy man, 
lo me,** eke at length said, ** let us eaek ke wiesr and bet- 
ter by it. Tkie oannot be without perfect repentance and 
ftrgiTsnem) and we must mind our respeetiire parte. 
What would yen kaire me say to yon else T* 

** In tmtk, I do not know,*' was kis answer. ^ I oould 
lell yen, indeed, why my ftioe has long been pale } but it 
more l>eeo mm me to go out of your preeenoe without any 
pMrade of repentance. It was an awfbl deed, thou poor 
motker I But yet tke kk>w tkat kas ruined us all was 
not meant for kim.** 

** So ske toU me, my ckUd Emily» wken dM pled for 
you before tbis keart, and gare a mitigated name to yonr 
offence. We are two in a strange rdation to sack otlier ; 
but if botk may find tke same mild Judge in Hearen at 
last» wky should we fbrtker di st rs m each other on earth ? 
Yours ia tke guilt of dreadftil nshness, and mine ie tke 
eore DcrcaTemenc 

** Will you give m« a pledge of your Ibrgivenen?'* asked 
he eagerly. 

*' Name it,** said tke woman, etidenUy turprised. 

" I kave no mother,** proceeded the unhappy gentleman ; 
'' and never knew a true mother's care ; I have no rela- 
llves } I am a desolate man ; and would have you beoome 
« mother even to me. And if I might be something like 
a eon to you, It would give me a taste of happlnem ) and 
I owe the duty to you a thousand times. I have wealth 
enough, and I think I could folfll some ofiees of Und at- 
tention. Now, if you Judge me aright, if yon can not 
over mndi lor the opinion of the werid, if yonr heart can 
bear the sad memorial which my presence must ever be, 
will yon beoome a mother to me ? WHl yon give me a 
chance for a little Joy, by allowing me to redress some- 
what the wrongs I have done you, in cutting off the na- 
tural stay of your age ?** 

*' You are strangely generotts,*' mid the old woman, after 
a pause ; " yet I bdleve not the less truly so^ Your pn^ 
posal, however, is so strildng, that I confess myself afraid 
to take It.** 

*' I dare not urge you fSuiher at this time>** said the 
gentleman ; '* but will you permit me to see yon again 
ere long, and renew my request?** 

** God's best peace be with you,yr !** said the old woman, 
in a kind voice, yet not answering his question dlrecUy. 

" Amen,** said the gentleman, and added nothing ttar- 
ther, beyond taking a ^mple leave of his hostess, who fol- 
lowed us to the door, and assisted me in helping him to 
his horse. 

** And now,^ said he, turning to me wlUi a kind smile, 
*^ what must be done witk you? whither shall we dis- 
miss you?** 

" I believe I must see you safely home,** wn my Kply ; 
* or, in other words, I must tax yonr hospitality fbranight. 
My name is Calvert, and, if you please, Doctor is a good tra- 
Tdling addition. 



** My name is Bremnsr," said my companion, *' and we 
are brothers, it seems, in the profession. But I tract you 
will nsver need my esrvicss as yon have kindly given me 
yours to-ni^t. Aa for your propeeal to accompany me 
keme, it Is exactly wkat I wished, and I trust we shall 
not part so soon." 

I made it my forther duty, as we proceeded, to keep my 
kand upon his horse's bridle, lest any of the oooaeioaal 
dashes wkick were yet visible far off migkt provoke the 
spirited animal to any sudden plunge, which hb rider, in 
his present exhausted state, was less able to guard against; 
and in this way we went on till we reached Mountcoia, 
the place of Bremner's residence. 

On the morrow. Instead of taking leave of my new 
friend, I agreed to stay witk kirn a mootk ; before the 
expiry of wlUck teitn, I had the pleasure of seeing Mn 
Bennington's first somplee yield to his generous solicita- 
tions, and her rest set up for lifb at his houss. It was a 
lofty and heart-touching sight to see him act towards her 
in all re s pec ts like a good son ; and kis attentions were 
specially valuable, as ker kealtk was very feeble. 

On the evening previous to the proposed day of my de- 
parture from Mountooin, Dr Bremner voluntarily opened 
up to me the following particulars of his Ufo. 

(PMt II. ia our nest) 
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STEPHfiK KEMBLE AND THE SON OF NEPTUNE. 

▲K ANXCDOTB* 

KsMBLB WM perhaps the best Sir John Fblstaff which 
the Britieh stage ever saw. His fine countenance and his 
commanding figure fitted him admirably for the part, for 
Sir John vras a ^ proper man ;" while the natural protu- 
berance, in front made him the very beau ideal of the in- 
veterate sack-drinlcer. The following anecdote was told 
me by a pereon who frequently heard Kemble tdl it him- 
eelf. 

KemUe was performing with a company in a seaport 
town somewhere on the coaet of England, when a ship, 
which had been long at sea, came into port, and sent her 
crew on shore, with plenty of money, and full of fun and 
frolic, to e^joy themselves, afW their long cruise, accord- 
ing to their various tastes and pursuits. *' One of this 
kidney" found his way to the box office of the Theatre, 
which at tbis time was open only three nights a- week, 
and, enquiring for the Manager, told him, with all the 
characteristio Uuntness of a British sailor, that he " want> 
ed a play f* — " Very well," replied the Manager, ** come 
to-morrow evening, my good fellow, and you shall have 
two plays." This, however, did not at all accord with 
Jack's fancy. He was not disposed to wait till to-morrow 
evening ; he wanted his play performed that night. After 
a good deal of wrangling, and seeing that the sailor was 
bent on kaving his own way, the Manager touched upon 
the e xp e ns e s , telling liim tiiat it would require a consider- 
able sum of money. '* Money !" said Jack, with a look of 
the most infinite contempt* '* Damme^* how much will 
it take ?"«.'< About thiity pounds,** answered Stephen. 
Jack said not a word, but, drawing his purse from his 
bosom, counted down thirty guineas in tke calmest man- 
ner possible. The bargain was now of oouroe fairly ooo- 
duded, but a question remained to be asked. " What 
play'should ymi like performed, sir ?" said tke obsequious 
Mansger, as ke pocketed the gold pieces with evident sa^ 
tfafaetion. « Flay {** said Jack, dinckUng at tke idea of 
being ** dr*d.*' << Let me aee. Ay, ay, give us Fabtaff, 
Sir John Falstaff— . You have a follow here who does tkat 
devilidi welL Ay, ay, sir," said the tar, with increa- 
sing good humour, as he ran over his theatrical reminia- 



• I have wrlttm die explstiTet with which the tailor gsmishethb 
diaooatwt in fuU, as I dislilie the glaring and sharoefaoed modem 
manner of printing them thm— *«d— *roc." At the aaroe thne. I 
ragret, ia coramon wUh all who thiak rightly oo the raljiiecr, that 
the general diar.ictcr of the British sailor should be to interwoven 
with this Invctcnitc habit and Oe gr adta g vioe^ 
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cences, ** let me haye the old boy with the round fore- 
castle, built like a Dutch lugger, and lurching like a Spi^ 
iil«h galleon In a heary sea. Damme ! glre me Sir John 
Falstaif ! What a prime commodore the old fellow would 
hare made had his worship liyed in them times. Shiyer 
my timbers ! but I could hare sailed the whole *varsal 
world with him, and stood by him in wreck or fight, 
damme, to the last plank !** Haring pronounced this eu- 
loglum on the character of stout Sir John, the aflUr was 
closed, and all the arrangements made to Jack*s complete 
KUisftiotion. One clause in particular was most pointedly 
urged, that not a single soul was to be In the house but 
himself ! ** Remember,** said Jack, '* not a lubber of them 
must be seen, either in the hold* the shrouds, or the tops, 
or, by the Diomedc! Ill hare him keelhauled by the 
fiddlers !** So saying, the tar departed, mightily pleased 
with his bargain, with himself, and with the whole world. 
Night came ; a few of the orchestra people took their 
accustomed places ; the house was well lighted, and every 
thing in readiness, when. Just at the hour. Jack burst Into 
the lower gaUery, and, running across the seats, much in 
the way In which he would haye run along the jolly boat, 
he placed himself, with hat on one side, and arms akimbo, 
in the centre of the front bench. By way of overture, he 
called for " Jack*s Delight** and the <* Sailor's Hornpipe ;** 
and these being played to his liking, he bawled out, " Now, 
my lads, dew up your mainsail, and pipeall handsaboard !** 
The curtain iouned lately drew up, and the play of ** Henry 
Fourth, Part First," commenced. Jack sat out the first 
scene with a good deal of patience ; but when his fa- 
vourite made his appearance In the second scene, along 
with the Prince, 
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Three cheesi our gallant ■wnnn gave i' 



In a tone which would have drowned a dozen Brahams. 
Sir John bowed low to this token of marked approbation, 
and the play proceeded, while Jack sat with hb whole 
soul in his eyes, enjoying the rare humour of the ** unimi- 
tated and inimitable Falstaff." He continued In evident 
delight as long as Sir John remained on the stage, but 
whenever he made his exit, the play was performed in 
dumb show, and amid a torrent of reproaches from '* the 
audience," who kept bawling at the top of his voice to his 
Grace of Northumberland and other distinguished cha- 
racters. — " Avast there ! sheer oflf, ye lublwrs ! Belay 
your jawing tackle, you there with the carving knife ! 
Sheer off! Shter off! Bring Falstaff In, and be damned 
to you !** Thus did Jack alternately applaud and condemn 
during the whole performance. When it was finished, 
and the green *' mainsail ** had been once more dropped 
*' on deck,*' he rose and was preparing to depart, when one 
of the players met him at the door of the gallery, and In- 
formed him that all was not over^ for that the " After- 
piece** was yet to be performed. ** Is Falstaff to be in 
it?"— "No, sir."— "Oh! then, damn the afterpiece! 
Good night, good night !" And m saying, he walked out, 
perfectly satisfied with his thirty guineas* worth. 

Stephen Kemble used to relate this anecdote with in- 
finite glee and humour ; and it certainly affords an amu- 
sing trait illustrative of the character of a dass of men 
whose equals in bravery and absurdity cannot be found on 
the fece of the globe. 



HIGHLAND 8€fiNSRT AND PBASANTRY. 

B^ the Ediior of the Inverness QmHer. 

Who has not felt his heart expand and his fiincy kin- 
dle at the first warm suns and c&oodless skies which tell 
us of the coming spring ? Rough and variable as the 
season has hitherto been, we have now a glimpse of " bet- 
ter days." The snow h^s disappeared from all but the 
loftiest moontalns and deepest dells^ithe sun is not only 
visible, but ts /dt* A new spirit has gone forth, as cer- 
tain of our reformers siy ; and when all the powers of 



Nature have begun " their work of gladness to contrive,** 
who would sit still within doors, nor hasten, at the earilesl 
call, to participate in the general joy ? Not I— > 

'* For I have loved the rural walk, through lanes 
Of grassy swarth, dose cropp*d by nibbling she^ 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 
Of thorny boughs ; have loved the rural walk 
O'er hills, through valleys, and by rivers* brink. 
E'er since a truant boy I pass'd my bounds." 

Dear as are the Inland scenes of merry England, which 
none knew better to paint than her beloved Cowper,— 
with all her happy homes " bosomed high in tufted trees,** 
— ^her rich, levd meadows, endosed by well-kept hedges, 
and bounded by brooks, cottages, and alder-trees— -what 
are they in the power to soothe, to devate, and purify the 
soul, compared with the silent mi^esty and sterner beauty 
of Loch Ness, now spread before me, with her vast ex- 
panse of deep and wavdess water, her towering and va* 
riegated rocks, her numerous glens, opening up like nar* 
row gullies or ravines, yet filled with smoking huts, fall- 
ing streams, and waving trees— a wild, and beautiful, and 
populous solitude ? 

The scenery of the Highlands is usually described after 
the style and fashion of British painters, by pourtrayiog 
the most striking and prominent objects, wiUiout regard 
to those minor graces and embellishments which soften 
and adorn, if they do not individualize, the scene. By a few 
powerful and masterly touches, the leading traits are " bodied 
forth," a general resemblance is attained, and ndther artist 
nor author seeks for more. One splendid exception, in- 
deed, is to be foiind in our literature — the poetry of Sir 
Walter Scott, which has familiarized thousands with every 
bush, and brake, and ddl within the range of the Tro- 
sachs. But there the spdl rests— it extends not farther 
north. Hence, though strangers, visiting our scenery, are 
prepared to gaze upon mountains, capt by mist or snow, 
and to luxuriate by the side of lakes and waterfalls, few 
anticipate wandering through wildernesses of native birch 
and oak, or of witnessing the myriads of Alpine plants and 
shrubs which here climb the loftiest steeps, and lend^ah 
indescribable sweetness andbeauty to the landscape. Stand* 
ing by these londy rocks at sunrise, or in a calm summer 
evening, and contrasting their bare and rugged peaks with 
the profusion of green, glossy plants, flowering dirubs, and 
tangled brushwood, which dothe their ddes and duster 
round their bases, a fresh wild fragrance is breathed from 
diff and dell, a thousand times more delicious than the 
ridiest perfumes. This exuberance, though most predo« 
minant in the inland glens and passes. Is seldom far dis- 
tant. Even in the most dreary and desolate tracts, Na- 
ture, as it were, redeems herself^ and nooks and slips, 
watered by some solitary rill or spring, blossom forth. Ilka 
the '' happy island " amidst the Sands of Lybla, to human* 
ize the desert. In the midst of the gorgeous fertility of 
the south, these oases of the wild would bloom undisdn- 
gubhed, but here their soothing and vivifying power la 
deeply fdt. They are (speaking fendfuUy) like the 
dews and flowers of Milton's genius sprinkling the hoar 
austerity of his creed ; or like that exquisite touch of ten* 
demess and beauty with which Shakspeare relieves the 
dense horrors brooding over Macbeth's castle— 

*' This guest of sunmier. 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mandonry, that the heaven's breast 
Smells woolngly here." 

One only drawback Is felt in trafcrslng thete iiMNni« 
tain seenes. Go where we will, we meet with the low 
black huts of the peasants, ■ ■** murky dens," as Jdusoo 
calls them, — ^which never fell to convey a dull and pain- 
ful feeling to the mind. How difflnrent from the snug, 
cleanly, white-washed cottages of England ! Nor k thia 
impresdon illusory. The condition even of the crofter, or 
small farmer, Is inferior to that of the English pewanti 
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and he is destitute of the consolation, poor as it is, which 
the latter possesses, that his old age will be sheltered, or 
his offspring reared, by the humane institutions of his 
country. In winter, too, his exertions are paralyzed by 
the rigours of the climate, and during this stem blockade, 
confined day after day in a dark smoky hut, destitute of 
the means of employment, and often of the necessaries of 
life, his situation must be deplorable in the extreme. Very 
frequently, in such cases, if money'can be begged or bor- 
rowed, or raised by joint contribution, smuggling is re- 
sorted to ; and though much has been doue to suppress 
this illegal traffic, it still holds undisputed sway in the 
wilder straths and glens. The nature of the country offers 
such facilities for carrying it on, and all classes of the 
people, high and low, are so partial to the beverage, that 
one need not wonder at its continuance. In many places, 
the exciseman dare not venture his neck among the cliffs 
and dens where Donald is at work ; frequently, too, like 
the mole, he labours under ground, and in winter the 
heights and fords are impassable. The only chance of 
seizure which the revenue officer has, is to intercept the 
men and women as they sally forth from the *' bothy,** 
to vend the spirits, — a mean catchpoll employment, yet 
one which the noblemen and gentlemen of Scotland, of a 
former day, thought not unsuited to the genius of Bums. 

With all his left and right-handed policy, Donald grows 
not rich — " with all his thriA he thrives not.*' The 
elder cottars, and those burdened with large families, may 
be said to vegetate rather than live, and hundreds are at 
this moment, I am persuaded, suffering hardships and 
privations, at which, in the sister country. Captain Rock 
and his followers would rise en masse. Still they are 
strongly attached to their native hills : let them but re- 
main in their huts, and they ask no more. The feudal 
chain is broken, but the force of habit and early associa- 
tions bind the Highlander as firmly to his native strath 
as if it were impossible for him to gain a subsistence else- 
where. Perhaps this is but another proof of the abject- 
ness of his condition ; so low has he sunk, that even the 
desire to rise, to enjoy, or to excel, is dead or stagnant. It 
is only, however, in large crowded cities, that the poor 
are truly miserable. When men are congregated together 
in large masses, and every avenue to labour seems closed, 
then the wretched being whom want is staring in the 
face, feels the utter helplessness of his situation, and be- 
comes the prey of despair. Then it is that the iron en- 
ters his soul, and deeds are sometimes done at which hu- 
manity shudders. But the Highlander is never so wholly 
destitute. On the hill-side, bleak though it be, he sees 
around him the means of future subsistence — the ele- 
ments of humble comfort. Spring will again unlock the 
stores of the earth, and winter withdraw the last of his 
lingering forces. Then, when our bums and streams, 
instead of being choked with snow-wreaths, and silenced 
by frost, are again murmuring by.bank and brae — when 
the larch and birch trees are full of leaf, and every 
" broomy knowe,** moistened with genial showers, is re- 
dolent of spring, the poor Highlander forget^ his load of 
suffering, and, hoping all will yet be well, exults in the 
change which scatters joy among the rational and irra- 
tional creation. 

InvemesSf April 2d, 



008F0RD-H0USE AND ITS PAINTINGS. 

Our readers probably are not aware that the Earl 
of Wemyss, with m spirit and liberality worthy of his 
rank, has intimated to the artists of Edinburgh, through 
Allan, that they are wdcome to litit, and even to 
take copies fi*om, his pictures. Had he refused such a 
permission on application being made for it, or had he 
even waited to be requested, we should have heard enough 
of innuendoes about wealthy men who shut up from the 
man of taste treasures they themselves cannot appreciate. 
At it is, scarcely any one knows of th« gentrouv ofUc ; 



and, what is worse, not one of the artists, « te as I can 
learn, has yet availed himself of it. 

The old house of Gosford, where the noble proprietfOr r»> 
sides, is a large irregular building, with all that air of 
neatness conveyed by white-washing, surrounded bj 
various small enclosures formed by tall dipped bcdgest 
that give an appearance of snugness to the whole. laa- 
mediatdy in front, on the oj^oeite side of a lawn, of no 
great extent, stands the main body of the new honae a 
building of more architectural pretensiona than beooty. 
It was built by the late Earl, but never completed ; and, 
as there is some defect about the materials, probably never 
wilL The length of the house is too great in p r opor ti oa 
to its depth ; the eastern fii^ade Is plain and heavy ; the 
western more ornamented, and, but for the exoessiva 
slendemess of the pilasters and antae, well designed. The 
old house, plain as can well be conceived, but masalva 
and solid, on the one hand, and this unsuccessful attempt 
at something fine on the other, are no unapt representa- 
tions of our British noblemen in the earlier and later pe- 
riods of last century. The former proud and dignified, yet 
withal affecting a sturdy deportment, that distinguished 
the wealthy independent baron from the empty-podceted, 
title-gilded creature, whose only element is a coort. Tho 
latter more highly educated, and attempting to superin- 
duce upon himself that Continental polish, of which God 
and Nature never meant an Englishman to be susoeptilile. 
The two houses stand there as monuments of a change in 
the tone and manners of sodety. 

The new house is, of course, not inhabited ; and the 
three large public rooms, which constitute idmost the 
whole body of the bouse, are occupied by the late Eari*s large 
collection of paintings. These rooms— -three in number— 
are very large and beantifolly proportioned. Left, as they 
now are, it b difficult to say how they might look with 
the necessary additions of carpets, ottomans, chandeliers» 
and all the other requisites of magnificent apartments. 
At present their bare floors and white ceilings have rather 
a desolate appearance ; and the gilding along the ^Mings 
of the arches contrasts tawdrily with the whole. The 
pictures likewise suffer (rom each room having a laige 
side window instead of a top light. 

It would be absurd, or worse, to pretend, on the strength 
of one visit, to appredate such a numerous cdlection of 
paintings. Some pictures there are which arrest us at 
once, and impress us more deeply the longer we examine 
them. Some there are whi^ blind even the most prac- 
tised connoisseur at first t<rHheir inherent emptiness; 
and others, at first rather ftpulsive, win upon us insen- 
sibly, like a homdy but amiable woman. Besides, some 
thirty of the best pictures have spent a winter in town, 
and have not been unpacked since their return. If, how- 
ever, the reader do not think an old man's prattle tedious, 
he may follow me through the different apartments. I 
begin with the dining-room : 

The first painting thiU arrests the eye, which, on first 
entering a room where there are a number of works of 
art, wanders in uncertainty from one to another, isacru. 
cifixion by Imperial!. On doser inspection, we find it a 
respectable, but by no means a masterly painting. It is 
only when we return to the door, that we discover it is the 
prominent manner in which the crucifix stands out from 
the dense body of darkness, that stmck us. It is a kind 
of panoramic painting. The next is a painting by Gen- 
tileschi, over the fire-place — Bathsheba in the bath. It 
is in the bold, unsubdued style of the Italian masters, 
where no one colour fades into another. The drawing is 
less powerfuL There Is a finicalness in most of the at- 
titudes. Even Bathsheba, although the tmnk is finely 
drawn, and truly coloured, is not quite exempt from this. 
The easiest figure is the negro standing behind her. 
There is in this room a picture of the triumph of Con- 
stantino, attributed to Julio Romano ; but, to judge by 
the style and execution, it must be the vrork of some ear- 
lier artist. There is «lso a *< ftag-hiiDt,** by Soyder^ re< 
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specting the authenticity of which we decline giring an 
opinion, until further examination. Four portraits, hy 
Spagnoletto, are characterised hy an exaggerated contrast 
of light and shade, that would almost lead us at first riew 
to set them down for mere daulis. A closer inspection 
shows, however, transparent colouring and fine drawing, 
with occasionally (as, for example, in the portrait of the 
starry Galileo and his woes) great nobleness of expres- 
sion. A landscape, near the Bathshelm, is said to be by 
Salvator Rosa ; and, whether genuine or not, is yaluable, 
for its mellow tone, and admirable disposition of light 
and shade. The lover of broad and rich humour will 
find a high treat in the Flemish Epicure of Jordaens. 
His face, broad and round, literally shines (under the in- 
fluence of music, rich dishes, and noble wines) with the 
oil of gladness. 

The Saloon contains some pieces of sculpture, which 
do not afford much room for remark. There are two 
able paintings, of which I could neither learn nor guess 
the subjects, nor the master ; for they are evidently from 
the same hand. Not the least interesting portion of the 
contents of this apartment, are some drawings by Sir Ro* 
bert Strange. 

We now come to the drawing-room. The Vertumnns 
and Pomona of Rubens is a fine painting, but requires 
one far gone in the love of the art, not to be startled with 
the homely, though characteristic, features of the pair, 
and the anachronism of their dress. Near this is *' a 
composition** — fruit and game by Snyders, figures by Ru- 
bens — worthy of a longer perusal than I could afford it. 
There are two Murillos — one, the flight into Egypt — the 
other, St Jolm, the good shepherd. Both have the artbt*s 
warm colouring and delicacy of tint. The figures in the 
former are exact copies of every-day life — there is no ele- 
vation about the expression. It would have been a gem, 
had it merely undertaken to represent ** peasants rest- 
ing ;** but there wants that dignity and grace which we 
require in the incarnate Deity and his mother. The St 
John is more ideal, and betrays a finer feeling of the 
poetry of the art, than any other work of IVIurillo*s that 
we have seen. The " Elijah, fed by ravens,** of Teniers, 
is chiefly valuable, on account of the beautiful clear land- 
scape which we see through the mouth of the cave in 
which the prophet is seated. Thci*e is also in this room 
a landscape by Claude Lorrain, of which I could speak 
** from mom till dewy eve ;** but my limits will not ad- 
mit, and he must rest unnoticed, tiU I can devote a whole 
to himself. 

There now remain only two paintings, of which I in- 
tend to say any thing ; and they are both portraits. There 
are, no doubt, paintings of this class, which have an in- 
dependent value of their own : but their chief interest 
arises from the completeness which they give to our ideas 
of distinguished characters. The pictures, at present 
alluded to, are a portrait of Masaniello of Naples, and 
what is said to be an original poirtrait of Shakspeare. 
The former is a full-length. Masaniello stands with a 
matchlock in his hand, and a silver sword by his side, in a 
dress of many and strongly-contrasted colours. His body 
Is not bent — only slightly inclined forward. There is '* a 
listening ft»r In his regard** — ^his eyes have the ferocity and 
keen watchfulness of the cat — his mouth wears a vacant 
animal smile. The brow is lofty and commanding. The 
upper part of the fiice indicates capacious and powerful 
intdlect — the lower, strong animal passions. His story 
forms the comment on it. He rescued his country liks 
ft hero : he fell into habits of excess ; and his followers 
bad to kill him, like a mad dog, lest he should do mis- 
chief. I would give a good deal to know, upon good 
authority, that the other really b an original portrait of 
Shakspeare. It Is just such a face as I could fancy him 
to have had. The brow is broad, high, and beautifully 
formed. The dear eyes beneath it swim in quiet delight. 
The mouth is rather large ; the vermilion lips lie apart, 
ix|dlcatin|f a quick perception of all pleMunble veosaUons. 



The hair, moustaches, and beard, are of the softest tex- 
ture ; and their beautiful arrangement is evidently na- 
tural and involuntary. The face is all thought and feel- 
ing—all repose, and full of ei\joyment — ^yet indicating a 
oapability of exertion far beyond ordinary mortals. 



THB WRBCK OF A WORLD.— A DAY-DRBABL 

Bif H. O. B. 

Some tsy that gleams or s remoter world 
Visit the soul in slseiv— that death Is slumber. 
And that its shapes the busy thoughts outnumber 
or those who wake and live.— I look on hl^h • 
Has some unknown onmipotenee unftirl*d 
The Tdl of life and death) or do 1 lio 
In dicam, and does the mightier world of sleep 
Spmd Osr aroimd and inacoeasibly 
lUcireleB? 

Shsllky. 

Thb impression it left upon my mind will never be 
effaced, yet I cannot describe it. It was a vision of fear- 
ful, but glorious sublimity. I know not whether it was 
a waking or a sleeping dnam ; it came upon me for the 
moment with all the overwhelming force of reality. 
There are mysteries in the unftithomable soul of man, 
over which, either in the calm of noon, or the solitude of 
night, we may well brood with awe, starting even from 
ourselves, as if we carried within us a spirit to whose 
omnipotence we were forced to how, and over whose 
wild and wayward will we in tain attempted to micrt 
an influence. 

It was Sunday, and I was np by myself among the 
mountains. Not a human habitation vras in sight, not 
a human sound was floating on the hushed atmosphere. 
But, through the deep stillness, a low thrilling voice 
appeared to fill all space, a voice that seemed an inherent 
part of the creation, for ever ringing on the finer nerves 
of sense, like the distant and dying hum of bees, or the 
far-off murmur of the summer ocean. The more you 
listened to convince ycnirself of the profound quiet of 
animated nature, the more you were aware of a certain 
rushing noise,^ — the whirl, perhaps, of a revolving world, 
or the audible breathing of every living blade of grass, 
and humble flower, and miyestic tree, and primeval fo- 
rest. Or might it not he the invisible passing of ten 
thousand souls, eternally moving on and on in two unin- 
terrupted currents — the one towards the heaven they 
have gained, and the other to lighten up for a while the 
pure shrine of infantile bosoms ? It matters not ; it b a 
sound to be felt, not reasoned on. I threw myself down 
at random upon a spot unshadowed by a tree, green and 
bright, under the immediate eye of Heaven. I lay like 
a swimmer afloat upon his hack in the blue solitude of 
some favourite bay. The mighty skies seemed rolling 
on above me, with their goigeous cavalcades of cloud, 
tier after tier, in every great and fantastic shape that 
imagination coins, — ^palaces with domes of diamond and 
gold, immeasurable pyramids, thrones radiant with chry- 
solite, leviathans of the deep, monsters of the air, glo- 
rious and colossal forms of bards, and silver-haired pro- 
phets, and monarchs on their m%{estic steeds careering 
across the sun. 

Suddenly a change came over the face of the firma- 
ment. Its rainbow lights fiiUted away. Its blue fields 
seemed to wither in the poisoned air. They grew pale, 
and yet paler ; a filmy veil appeared to have been cast 
before them ; and when I looked again, they had died 
away into a wan and sickly white. The whole firma- 
ment was in rapid and tumultuous motion. The winds 
were still speechless ; the same dead repoee pervaded na- 
ture ; but fkr, far above me, the stormy rack was wheel- 
ing round and round in Ita inextricable confusion. The 
brightness of the sun-lit empyrean had pane^ away for 
ever. Darker and darker; — every thing was quickly 
lapsing into gloom. Along the whole horizon my eye 
rested on the melancholy edge of m rising canopy of 
bUdu l\ spread upwirdt with « «loWf regulari omiii9u« 
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motion ; — upwirdi, ttUl upwards, meroii tlie whole •rch 
of heaven. The light fled before it, but it panned, and 
boried it up in its sullen fddds. Not a fay, not a single 
ray was left ; not one luminous partiele floated through 
infinite space. But a change had been wrought upon 
my sense of sight. I could now distinguish oljects in 
the darkness, as well as I could do before in the light. 

I turned towards the earth, and looked round. I 
scarcely knew it to be the same as that on which I had 
lived. I could see for milei^ — for leagues^— away through 
the deep obscurity that OTershadowed it ; but it was only 
one vast, uifbroken, barren, lifeless waste. Its moun- 
tains, its woods, its streams, its cities, its moving and 
breathing things, were gone — gone like a cloud from the 
surface of a lake. Of all the human race, I only survi- 
ved. The desolation had been complete---too complete, 
too terrible for tears. I felt that a curse was upon me 
.^he curse of loneliness. And the sDenee thst dread- 
ful silence — ^worse, a thousand timea wens than the roar 
of earthqui^es, stUl continued^ There was nothing to 
break it The air had lost the attribute of motion $ the 
instinct of life had perished, and there was not even the 
stirring of a growing flower to relieve the ear, though 
but with the mockery of sound. 

Whither was I now to flee ? Was I doomed to a 
wretched immortality, wandering over a diipwrecked 
and deserted world ? — All at once a disembodied shape 
passed by me. For the flret time fisar fell upon my souL 
Tbe curtain of immateriality wm withdrawn, and I 
stood in the visible presence of the mysterious dead, 
whose nature was diflerent firom rnine^ and in whoee 
feelings I had no sympathy. Perhaps they were the 
evil spirits of the fonner wurid, who, now that it had 
been changed into a chamd-house, were condemned still to 
flit along with it as it rolled its spectral and r^ected form 
through the remotest regions of chaos. I was left In 
doubt, in Ignorance, and I trembled. Shadow after sha- 
dow appeared in the distance, came rapidly through the 
dim air, and glided by me. All were of gigantic magni- 
tude, and fireqnently a wild unnatural expression was on 
their unsubstantial countenances. Their numbers, too, 
seemed perpetually Increasing, and the speed at which 
they went was becoming greater. It was a tremendous, 
but magnificent pageant. Some were mounted upon vl> 
sionary sCMds, black as ebony ; others moved on In cha- 
riots and triumphal cars, like Roman generals at a tri- 
umph ; unreal ^Ips came sailing through the abyss above 
me, with all their white sails set, and apparently full In 
the wind. Noiselessly they came, and noiselessly they 
again vanished a^ off. lliey were followed by prodi- 
gious birds, larger a thousand times than the South Ame- 
rican condor, who soared In solitary pomp away into the 
darkness. 

I %vandered over the illlmltahle desert, and these 
shapes and sights of awe grew familiar to me. Unex- 
pectedly, like flakes in a snow-storm when its fury is 
wellnigh spent, they became less frequent and less con- 
fused. At length I saw no more. A faint red light, as 
if diffused from a few glimmering lamps that hung hr 
up in the black concave, spread a dim sepulchral glare 
around me. I looked, and found that I was on a bound- 
less plain of ruins, stumbling over huge fragments hid 
among the rank and withered grass. Heaped together In 
strange overthrow, I recognised the fallen towers of 
Athens, of Tyre, and of Balbec, the crumbling fanes of 
Jerusalem and of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, the 
sculptured oliellsks, the mutilated sphinxes, and the Jasper 
tombs of Palmyra, of Memphis, and of Thebes. They 
were all cast fh>m thdr once inunovable bases, and like 
the statues and Images of a sacked city, they lay prostrate 
along the earth, disfigured, broken, didionoured, and ne- 
glected. It was a worid*s chorchyard, and these vrere 
the monuments that were piled upon the grave of man. 
J could see them all in the dim lurid light* 

Suddenly a meteor broke fortibi ht away ]m tha east; 



with a fierce and fiery glare. The solid earth heaved in 
convulsive throes. The pyramids were rent asunder, and 
the buried dead walked out. They were still dead, but 
their glaied eyes rolled horribly in mysterious meaning. 
Their cerements foil spontaneously from them, and their 
lirid carcasses looked yet mere horrible in the gloomy and 
dismal light. Their features were those of every nation 
and tribe that the sun had ever shone upon— the brown 
Arabian, the black African, the red Indian, and the white 
Frank. They formed thraaselves Into a long, an inter- 
minable procession, and in the middle I could distinguish 
a bier covered with Uack. Upon it lay the body of one 
who had been alive for four thousand years — the wisard 
Time. He had witnessed the worid*s birth, and he had 
ceased to exist on that very hour In which It had been 
destroyed. They were carrying him to his tomb in eter- 
nity. They p ass e d me, but I heard not the tread of their 
many fiset ; their lips moved, but the funeral chant came 
not to my ears. Fsrhaps it was the imperfoctlon of my 
senses which cabined the powers of my soul. The meteor 
in the east moved on as if to meet them, flinging down at 
intervals a shower of dying stars. They Journeyed away 
beyond the limits of sight, and all around me became again 
dim and uncertain. I saw no more. It was now even- 
ing— a thunder-storm was gathering on the mountains, 
and I hastened hoBaevrards. 

These wild fancies, they say, are of^ the fnnignoelics 
of coming madness. If so — the decrees of destiny must 
be fulfilled. 



"WHAT'S A* THE HURRY ?•• 

A ftlMIKlSCXNCY Or THK ETTaiCK SUXrHXRB. 

Mr excellent friend, now generally known as the £t- 
trick Shepherd, was, some fifteen or twenty years ago, a 
member of the Forum, then a popular debating society. 
He had taken it into his head that he was an orator, and. 
In order to give greater effect to his speech, had planted 
himself in a conspicuous and commanding situation in the 
gallery. The church (in Carrubber's Close) was crowded 
to excess. The President had proposed, and I had opened, 
the question ;— it was, as I well remember, upon the com- 
parative happiness of the Married and Single State. Hogg 
was then unmarried, and a stanch antagonist. I had 
espoused the side of matrimony, and found that the cause 
I advocated was not unpopular. Hogg rose in reply. 
For a space, his appearance, though somewhat done and 
uncouth, was rather imposing, and he dwelt amongst 
" squalling weans and scolding Kates" with all the address 
of the Gudeman of Auchtermuchty. I began, in foct, to 
fear that the audience was disposed to go along with him, 
when, all at once, he paused, and, after some instants of 
breathless suspense, pulled fVom his pockets the contents 
of his seemingly extempore address. A gentleman, who 
occupied a situation In the body of the church, having ob- 
served the pause, without seeing the occasion of it, and 
imagining that the qpeaker had stopped as a mill pauses — 
from the want of an encouraging moving force— exclaimed, 
in a tone and manner ludicrously resembling those of the 
orator — "Go on, honest man !" Hogg coolly snuffed the 
candle, which was attached to the a^oining pillar, and, 
opening out his papers slowly and deliberately, said, with 
the utmost composure, '* What*s a' the hurry ?" 

When I see the whole world agog, and a-drive, and 
a-push, and a-struggle. In every direction Into which per- 
verted genius has sent it a wool-gathering, I am ever and 
anon disposed to exclaim, with my old friend Hoggr— 
" What*s a* the hurry ?" 



LORD BTRON AND MR MOORE. 

In the last Number of the Westminster Review, there 
is an article, not very well written, on Moore*s Life of 
Byron. It contains, however, the following passage, in 
which there is a great deal of force, because it attacks Mr 
Moore on the most vulnerable part of his work. We 
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heartily agree with the lentiinents of the Westminster 
Reviewer in this particular : 

«< We find, in the letters of Lorci Byron to Mr Dallas^ Mr 
Hodgson, and Mr Gifford, re^es to expostulations and ar- 
guments which these gentlemen had addressed to him on the 
subject of his infidelity. Now» if any of these gentlemen, 
afW his death, had lamented his Infidelity in writing of 
him to the public, it would hare been consistent with tneir 
conduct towards him during his Ufei But in his letters to 
Mr Moore, and in all Mr Moore*B noeount of their Inter- 
course, there is not a ▼estige of an v expostulation or ttfgv^ 
ment on the subject addremed to him by Mr Moore. He^ 
therefore, comes forward now with a rery ill graoe^ saying 
that of Lord Byron, after his death, which there is no evi- 
dence to show, and not the least reason to beUeve, he ever 
said to him during his life. We think it quite of a piece 
with Mr Moore*s general system of acquiesoenoe with the 
influential in all its forms, to oondnde^ that, having first 
courted the favour of Lord Byron by sUenoe^ at least, on the 
one hand, he now courts that of the public bv talk on the 
other. * The staple commodity of the present age in England,' 
says Lord Byron himself, ' is cant : cant moral, cant reli- 
gious, cant political ; but always cant' How much of this 
staple commodity there may be in Mr Moore's lamentations^ 
we shall leave our readers to Judffe* Lord Byron's letters 
to Mr Moore contain not a sylbble of replloUion to any 
shadow of an expressed solicitude on the subiect of his infi- 
delity. 1 1 was assuredly Tsry nnUnd in Mr Moore not even 
to offer his hand to esctricate him from the < labyrinth in 
which he was bewildered,*— 'the eelipse in wfalch bs was 
labouring ;* more especially as, from the confidence with 
which Mr Moore ascribes error to Lord Byron, he mnat be 
himself in the possession of something very nearly approach- 
ing the infallibility of the Catholic church. A man cannot 
say, unbesitatinffly, that another is grossly wrong, unless in 
the confidence that he himsdf is perfectly richt. We think 
it, therefore, a yery unfriendly measure on his part to have 
withheld his * short and easy method' from his deistlcal friend, 
while he was yet living and able to profit by It ; and now 
to come forwara shaking his head over him, and pelting his 
inffdel memory with a hailstorm of metaphors, by way of 
making a good orthodox p r ese n tment of himself in the eyes 
of the reliffious community. A nd we do not think that any 
direct-dealing man, be his religious opinions what they may, 
can admire the figure which Mr Moore makes on this occa- 
sion." 



LITBRARY AND 8CIBNTIFIC 80CIBT1B8 OV 

EDINBURGH. 

waairtEiAli aocittt* 

Saturday, Sd April 
Paorfessoa Jamcsok in the Chair. 

prcsenU^jyrn Hibbert, GUIIes, and Oreville ; Henry 
Witham, Patrick Neill, Esqrs. kc ttc 

A VERY able and interesting account of the internal struc- 
ture of the Sturgeon was read by Dr Cralgie; Inthaoonrse 
of which he exp^ed several errors that Dr Munro, tecun^ 
dus, and Sir Ererard Home^ have committed in their ana- 
tomical details of this fish. In the absence of preparations 
and drawings, it would be a vain attempt to render Dr 
Craigle's paper intelligible to the public* 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



LINES FOR TRB EYE OP MR JAME8 HOOO, 80ME- 
TJMBS TERMED THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

[Ora resden will recollect, that we some time ago published some 
highly poetlcsl lines on the Hviag banb of Britain, which were 
so contrived thst they appeartd to comeftom the pe&oC Mr Dsvid 
Tweedle. We have sines ssesttstesd that they w«t ths prodae. 
tionofourftiend the Ettridi Shepherd, sndthstMiTwssdiehas 
been in a Kate of high exdtsment end BKWt Jast ImUgaatlnn ever 
since he saw them. He has at last, however, Ibrwsrded to as a 
reply, in wltich he certainly gives the Shepherd a Roland iot his 
Oliver, and all we wish is, that he had paid the postsge tnm the 
Crook Inn. But poets eontinnally forget these minor details,^ 
Ej>.] 

Ye powers of retribution ! Dark avengers 
Of iunocejce and genius degraded, 



Assist my quill ! Assist my labouring muse, 
That, like the sovereign trout of Tallo*s flood, 
Stmgi^es aa dragged out by the rude horse hair,-^ 
Assist me all, to hurl the vengeance due 
On Hogg's audacious and devoted head 1 

Was It a little thing to take the name 
Of one, his senior in the vale of life 
And llsta of fiune, and tie a fiery brand 
Unto his tali to set the world on flame. 
As Samson with the foxes ? To bring all 
The host of poetasters on my head. 
Who of them nothing knew ? And, worst of all. 
My best and warmest friend the Borderer, 
He of tho nut-brown hahr and hollow voice, 
Whom I esteem as brother* I have flsh*d 
With this same Hogg in Tweed, even to Ito fountains, 
Core water, FVooda, and lUlo^s sluggish stream, 
Yet nothing knew oflUm more than I saw^ 
A rash mid Inooaahlinia plunging blockhead, 
And a maot nwkwnrd handlar of his lister. 

IVe prlck*d the sahnon out by tens and dozens, 
While Hogg stntd senitchlng his audacious pate, 
And cursing his bad Inok.— Aks 1 how oft 
Misconduct so b tenn*d ! But, at the last, 
I parted all and aqaal whh poor Hogg, 
Because I liked the lad. Nay, I have sat 
TiU midnight, teaching hit nnwMdy Angers 
To touch the tuMftil ohords. Plague on the wight ! 
And this is my resnord { With doggerel rhymes 
To charge my guiltless name I WeU, after all, 
I grieve for Hogg^ and wiah he had not done it. 
For I would rather he ten men*s warm friend 
Than one man's enemy. I charged him with it. 
And, like an honest man, he did confess 
The perverse deed. He wanted seme home-thrusU 
At certain poets, and ha chose to phM» 
Old David of the Lin *twlxt them and him. 
I call upon Ike literary world 
To say if this was fair ? But having now 
Clear'd up this matter, here I let him see 
How an old man ean write with his own pen: 
This Is my ow% and Sndf I snbscribe it. 

_ , , ,^ David Tweedie. 

jUnAotue, March 31. 



OEM OF MY 80 UL. 

By Lanrtnct Macdonakl. 

Gem of my soul ! my thooghto are sUll with thee 

Where*er my stepe may wander, — near or far, 
0*er the blue mountains, or the trackless sea; 

'Mid life's high reveh*y, 'mid thb world's war. 

Thou art the light — the solitary star 
That gleams in beauty spiritually bright, 

Shedding a ray divine 'mid things that mar 
The harmony of life, till to my sight 
Thou seem'st the soul of day, the spirit of the night ! 

Gem of my aoul ! the ooean*s pearl, though pure, 

Sisiks into dimness on that neck of snow ! 
And I've beheld that spotleos brow obscure 

The brightaat Jowds that earth's mines can show ; 

And when thy soul, deep In those eyes, would glow 
With glowfng thou g h t w4th doquence— with love ! 

They more than matcfa'd the fmirest things below, 
And even outshone tka brightest things above. 
Mingling in one wild fl^noe the eagle and the dove ! 

Gem of my ionl { bt evw what dwoVt now, 
By genius poUsh'd, and by nature fair ; 

Were aught like theo aoearded to my brow, 
'Tw9ald AOTcr h« i^ain the fe«t of care, 
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But heaven rad love would rest for ever there ! 
Light would illume my path, and the lone hour 

Would never more be mine, my life Vimpair; 

The darkest clime on earth would be a bower 

Of heavenly bliss, with thee its light— ita love-^its flower 

ZUt March, 1830. 



THE COMINO OP SPRING, 
Not in t!ie manner ofMrt Hemans. 

SraiNG comes in with pinks and partif 

Night is forced upon mid-day ; 
Every cake, and dish, and tart is 

White with sugar — green with bay. 
Cold and headach — cough and hoarseness. 

Sometimes coach*d, and sometimes drown'd. 
Wealth and beauty — wit and ronnmoM 

Oh ! the everlasting round ! 
Laughing, dancing, flirting, speaking 

Horrid nonsense all the night ; 
Lovely dark-eyed damsels squeaking 

Songs, — enough the French to Aright ; 
Servants breaking flne cat crystal, 

Fiddlers libelling dying cats. 
Old maids, stiff as boards of Bristol, 
Puppies marching in with hats. 

Syllabubs and salutations 

Negus, ices, smiles, and cakes— 
Love, and pride, and long flirtation*— 

Silly girls and heartless rakes. 
Harps, guitars, and huge pianos. 
Grander than their empty sound, 

Blent with songs of Julianas 

Oh ! the everlasting round ! 
Wai you valti with me, Miss Tiptoe ?**— 
" May I have the p^asure of 
Drinking wine with you ?" — ** I'm up to 

All your tricks, my lord, by Jove !** 

May I trouble you. Miss Lily?" 

" Have some goose, sir ?'*—«• If you please. **~ 
Pray, do take a little Jelly."— 
'* Ices always make me sneeze.**— 

Were you at young Jewson*8 concert ?" 

" Let me read that motto, dear ;" 

" Where's the creme rouge r^** Here Is one sort :'*- 
" Drink wine, Monsieur?**—" Tank you, sere.**- 
When Miss Wrymouth sings, just watch her 
Shocking faces !"— « Oh ! tremendous '"— . 
I've lost my hat !**— " Bring up your coach, sir !**- 
« How it rains!**— « Good heaven defend us !**- 
Thus the spring comes into fashion. 
Where the gay and glad are found ; 

Gods ! it puts me in a passion 

Oh ! the everlasting round ! 
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lONG. 

To-night! to-night! when the moon*s In the sky, 

And the owl hoots from the tree, 
llie light, the light of thy dear bhie eye 

Will gently shine on me ; 
Where the little fish leaps in the nmning stream. 

And the foolish fly dips his wing, 
Alone we'll stray by the secret way 

That leads to the elfin ring. 

The stars I the stars ! will twinkle above, 
And the flowers will twinkle below ; 

The birds ! the birds ! wlU be dreaming, love. 
And the night breeie wUl kiss thy brow j— 



We'll speak not much, but in joy 1*11 fold thee 

Close to my beating breast. 
And there is not in eye in the world shall behold thee. 

But the eye that loves thee best. 

The heart! the heart! O! deep bliss liea 

Unseen in its crystal cells ; 
The heart ! the heart ! in delicious sighs 

Its tales of pleasure tells ; 
And the chainless sool resolves into light, 

Like a cloud at the dawn of day, 
^fAnd love, with a smile that makes all things bright. 

Mocks at the cold world's sway. 

Then, to-night ! to night— when the moon shines bright. 

And the owl hoots from the tree. 
The hours, the hours, all wreathed with flowers, 
; ^ Will fly over you and me ; 

We*ll speak not much,— but the spirits of bliss 

That dance round the moon in mirth, 
When they see me steal from thy lips a kiss. 
Will wish they were still on the earth. 

H. G. B. 



THE GBNTLB STREAM! THE HAPPY STREAM! 

The gentle stream ! the happy stream ! that through the 
greenwood strays ! 

How many thoughts are link'd with it, of early golden 
days. 

When by its winding course I roam'd, and twined itssim- 
pie flowers, 

A joyous, thoughtless, merry heart, in childhood's rosy 
hourtf ! ' 

O ! what wonid I not give once more upon its bank to be, 
A wanderer by its waters Wue, as careless and as frw ! 

The gentle stream ! the happy stream ! that through the 
greenwood sings ! 

Time passes noiseless o'er iu head, nor change nor sha- 
dow brings ; 

How many a tear has dlmm'd my eye, how many a cloud 
has past 

Acj-oss my brow, since on its breast I fondly lookd mr 
last ! ' 

How many rainbows youth calls forth, how many hopes 
I nurst, *^ 

Like bells that float upon its tide, have glanced since then 
and burst ! 

The gentle stream ! the happy stream I that through the 
greenwood shines ! 

When falls the sunlight through the tiees in rich and 
fairy lines I 

I see it dancing on ita way, I hear its voice of song, 
1 leel the summer breeze that plays iU bordering flowers 
among ! ** 

Alas ! *tis but in memory now, ite devious course I see. 
It shines, it wanders, and it sings, in vain— in vain— for 
me! 



The gentle stream ! the happy stream ! though sad and 
worn my heart, 

Methinks, at sight of it, onoe more, all sorrow would de- 
part; 

And oilm and holy thoughts would shed their moonliirht 
o'er my mind, ^ 

And, wanderingby its course again, lost happiness IM find ! 
Away, fond dream ! youth cannot come in freshness back 
to me, 

I'll never roam, as once I roam'd, as careless and as free ! 

GxaTaiTU£. 
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LITBRAIIY CHIT-CHAT AND YARIBTIKS. 



Tax author of Tha Kti irilhwh bai In prtpAnUloii a new work* d»- 
leiipti ▼• of Pmiaii lUii and mannan, undtr the titla of Tht Pantaa 
Adventurtr. 

The author of Flirtation will speedily putUth a tale of (SMhioa- 
able lUb, under the title of The Separation. 

A novel, entitled CUAvd, bjr the author of Pelham, nay be ex- 
pected in a few days. 

ShorUy will be pubUihed, Menoirt of the late Rlfht Reverend J. 
T. James, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cakutta t gathered ftom his Let- 
ters and Memoranda, by E. James, M.A., Prebendary of Win- 
chester. 

There is in the press. Illustrations of the Exodus— consisting of 
six views, flrom drawings taken on the spot, during a Joum^ 
through AraUa Petrsaa, in the year 1898, by W. H. Newnham, Esq., 
and engraved on stone by J. D. Harding. The scenes pourtrayed 
are those in which the prhielpal events recorded in Exodus occurred* 

Proposals fbr publishing the Wydifflte versions of the Old Testa- 
ment have been circulated, under tlie sanction of the Royal Society 
of Literature. The editors are the Rev. J. Forshall and Mr Madden, 
both eminent scholars, and connected with the British Muaennk. 

The authw of Rome in the Nineteenth Century, and of Conti- 
nental Adventures, is preparing a new work. 

Mr Ferrari, one of the oldest musical professors In London, an- 
nounces Memoirs of his Life, and Anecdotes of his Musical Contem- 
poiarics. Ferrari was the intimate fHend of Paesidlo and Haydn, 
the preceptor of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and of Madame 
Catalaoi. 

Miss Fawmt ATTON*a CoNcxmr.— This concert, which took place 
last Monday evening, was thinly attended. Miss Ayton particularly 
distinguished herself in " La Biondlna," «« Rise, gentle Moon," and 
a " Scene Ihnn Der Freischuts.'* She also sang very sweetly Mrs 
Alexander Kerr's very pretty song, '< This is the hour." She prin- 
cipally excds, however, in Italian music Mln Ayton was assisted by 
Messrs Homcaatle, Boyle, Murray, and Piatt. Mr Homcastle nfust 
have had a cold, tag his singing imduced no efltet whatever. Mr 
Boyle was encored in *' How bUthely the pipe." Mr Murray pUyed 
a fine solo on the vioUn, and Mr Piatt a very pleasant one on the 
flute. 

Ma KifowLKs's LacTtTRKS^— Mr Knowles concluded his course of 
Lectures on Dramatic Literature on Wednesday. He was attended 
on that day by a hi^y respeetaMe and numerous audience. We are 
glad to peraeive that he Is to deliver one other lecture this evening, 
on the intercsttag subject of Elocution— hitherto too mudi neglected 
in this city— in the course of which he will introduce s<Mne favourite 
specimens of recitation. 

Ma Dick's SusPKNSiox RAiLWAT^-The exhibition of Mr Dick's 
ingenious invention closes, we believe, this day, and the models are 
about to be taken to London. A good deal of attention has been ex- 
cited by this new species of railway. Cheapness and rapklity of con- 
vey aoce from place to place are of the greatest importance* and any 
invention which has these objects to view. Is well entitled to the mi- 
nute investigation of scientific men. If Mr Dick's plans were once 
reduced to practice, there is no saying what advantages might ulti- 
mately accrue fnm them. Traders and manuCscturers wouU then 
bo able to send their goods ftoro one extremity of the country to the 
other, in nearly as little time as it now takes to transport them fh>m 
one end of London to the other. The whc^ kingdom would thus 
be added to the tradesman's shop, and of course a great reduction 
would take place in the price of goods. The demand for them 
would consequently increase i the revenue would benefit accordingly ; 
and the pul^ burdens would be gradually reduced. This is a q»leo- 
did prospect, and it may be reaUaed {f Mr Dick's plans are ever put 
into practice. 

Thomah Caupbbll AMD MiBS Ckumpb.— Wc have been a good 
deal aroused with the folk>wing Uttle disckisure, which is made with 
the utmost nalvettf in the New Homtkly Magmtim for ApriL A re- 
cent musical publication, entiUed, «< Hours Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture, the words by Miss Crumpe. the music by T. Cooke^" is thus 
reviewed:— '< A very charming little morctam of composition, the 
words by the fair author of the novel of Desmond. While the music, 
we are persuaded, will be admired, the words arc already fluniliar to 
our readers, having been published with the name of Mr Campbell 
afBxed to them. This may seem to demand explanation. We be- 
lieve the secret to have been, that their fair author, diffident of her 
poetical powers, submitted the lines to Mr CampbeU's Judgment, who 
expressed himself highly pleased with them. Whether the buly had 
still her doubts as to the sincerity of the commendation, we know 
not! but she so far probed it, that Mr Campbell, saying he should 
not obtject to publish them with his own name, he thought so well of 
them, was instantly put to the test, and lUlfiUed the truth of his de- 
claration with becoming gallantry. This may account for the lines 
appearing at present under another, the real authorship." We do not 
know whether to admire most in this instance the good faith of Miss 
Crumpe or of Mr Campbelk 



RoTAi. IxariTOTf ov.^We obeerve that the Bahibition of AneicBt 
Pictures is to be oloaed on Saturday the 17th, and a Modem Exhi- 
bition to be opened early in May. 

Cbit-Chat raoM Gx^aeow.— The *' Baaar" Ibr the sale of Ln> 
dies' Work, in behalf of the Orphan Institution, was hekl last week, 
in a very handsome suit of apartments recently built, and called St 
George's Rooms. There was a prodigious turn-out of beauty and 
fSuhkm on all the days, and £500 was realised for the charity. One 
Csmily of young ladles akme contributed what brought a twentieth 
of the sum thus levied, chiefly on bachelors. Many eelebiUirei were 
tempted out of half-a<rown by the taking appearance ot a sealed 
packet, labelled ** Indbpensable to a Gentleman." If they broke the 
seal in the room, another half-crown was the penalty of their imita- 
tioii of Eve, and their reward, on unctosing the mysterious pared, was 
A W^fe^^t gingerbread— value twopence Some of the Csir contri- 
butors used their pens, as well as their needles and pencils, on this oe- 
casion, with great eflbot. A eatalogue, in verse, of the articles exhi- 
bited for sale, was particularly piquantand elegant, as you will Judge 
by tlie following specimen : 

*' Here are drawings and paintings, that Jointly convey. 
What the Artist may lenm, and the Moralist say- 
That Taster Talents, and Time, in such service employed. 
Are most by ourselves, and by others, enjoy 'd. 
And these butterflies— k)ok at their beautiftU hues ! 
Their haaels, and crimsons, and brightest of blues,— 
Yet, 'tis certain, that she, who imparted these dyes. 
Put thdi brightness to shame, by her lips and her eyes. 
That her fairy productions were sent to this pUce, 
Only proves, that her heart is as good as her face. 

'■ Here are Card-racks, assnmhig the form of the Lyre, 
Whidi, with rapture, might even cold Dulness inqtire. 
For a purpose more noble, no Lyre was e^er framed. 
In the days when the fiercest of passions it tamed— 
By the Ix^ who first found it, a shell on the sliore. 
That charm'd into music the ocean's wild roar. 

*< Here are Screens to defend blooming cheeks from the blaae. 
Which the hearth of their home in its comfort displays. 
Will yon boy them ?-«nd thus by their preeenee betold. 
Of the Orphans who ask to be sereen'd ftom the cold." 
— T. P. Cooke has created a sensation amounting to enthnslasm here, 
and drawn excellent houses. His benefit was quite a bumper, and 
deservedly so, for his WiMam, In Black-Eyed Susan, is unique, and 
*■ albeit unused to the melting mood," it drew tears into my *' lee 
scuppers."— Miss Jarman is expected with impatience, and we are 
well pleased to hear she will play in ** Atoyse," which, although by a 
talented lady who has many fHends in Glasgow, and is, we believe, a 
townswoman of our own, strange to say, has never yet beoi performed 
here. 

Ch it-Chat rnoM LoNooir.p— The great topic of conversation at 
present Is Thomas Campbell's Defence of Lady Byron, and Csstlga- 
tion of Mr Moore hi the last Number of his Mag«dne. The preva* 
lent opinion seems to be, that Mr Campbell has thrown away a great 
quantity of exceUeitt Indignation, and left the matter very much 
where he found it. One thing is evident, that Moore was ignorant 
of the real or aUcged cause of leperation, and endeevoured to ac- 
count for it in as fisvourable a manner for L<»d Byron as possible. 
That he should have done so, was natural enough, and no defence 
which Lady Byron has yet made proves the btogmphcr deserving of 
the opprobrious epithets heaped on him by Mr CampbelL— Leitch 
Ritchie has pnblished a book, called « The Game of Ufa;" it is 
well written, but heavy.— The VTtign UUrarjf QazetU, which has 
existed for three months, ha* stopped at the 13th Number, for want 
of snffldsnt eneouragemenL This is to be regretted, for it waseon- 
dueted with much ability, and in an enlightened and candid spiriL 
—A new weekly periodical, called Le Repretentani dta Peupks, in 
French, has made Us first appearance. Another Frsndi paper has 
been for some thne established in London, called Le Furct di Loh' 
tires.— The indefistigable Mr Owen is abbot to hold a public meeting 
in the City of London Tavern, for the purpose of giving an outline 
once more of his new system of morals.— The ** Panorama of the 
Maine and the adjacent country, from Mayencc to Frankfort," which 
hM Just been published, is a very usefkd addition to Mr Leigh's tra- 
velling gulde-tnoks. It is a bird's-eye view, combining the map and 
pem?^"** in one, and will be found a very acceptable companion to 
the English traveller.— A paper on the Siamese Youths has been read 
at the Royal Sodety, and the interest was much increased by the 
yoong men being present.— The Literary Union have decided, by a 
m^ority of 7, that cards shall not be admitted into their dub. 

Themiricat Gess^K— Covent Garden ck)ses for the season about the 
14th of June, when Fanny Kemble and her father will proceed upon 
a provincial tour.— Mrs Davenport is to terminate with the |«csent 
scMon her profeeslonsi life of thirty-five years' duration.— The new 
Easter piece at Drury-Lane is written by Phind)^, and is upon a 
Chinese subject At Covent Garden Peake is the author, and his 
drama is fpunded on Cooper's novd of the Pioneers.— An English 
version of Rossini's ■* Cinderella"^ almost ready for representation 
at Corent Qgi^eoy-^Miai Patoo to play Cia<lrrr/Af,wYoung hat been 
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In DBbHn. " The plot or tba Tnfadr," biti Dh ObMTb IMrratg 
Qatrtti, •• it mnHkible tor Oat dtpth et moMpttm iMA cbinp- 
trriwi flTiry tffUflon of Iti nflwr i iDd th* Unfiufa li bauUAitlj 




HOPETOUN ROOMS. 

ISLOCUTIOS, h 



IVIR J. S. KNOWLES havloe been requested to 

'^^'^ itTtiB Krenhu LICTDHB on^LOCUTIoA, ha hHthe 

PROGBAMME~OF LECTURE, 

' 'OtUon^IH PapadHK* nut II 
nliut tM laUH fbuDdtd ]n ignoti 
I^CvranjWIbnWn Hi - 
mmblelaawnagleetaf L. _ 
Taiuiifr— bsMloa Dm troid wnnn of Iha Onloi— D»Hif tm 



IBM wlKW temUUC; of taint moK flti hn la l«d IhilmtlBH 
Df the Idlnboigh aUft. 5h« h» nui1« henelf ■ dnUnt fliToui- 
lu bm, iDd hM left ■ bluk which iB ih* other ftmile mtoibni 
of the CcnpuT put loeellier cniiat BD op.— We h»e Int WU- 

HiRl; be mcntd.— We perceive (hit one of the nemiapeii UUl 
potiui In •iienlni. In oppoiltloD to whu OH itued b; Old Cak- 
MiiirgluISKiiidi;. IhatHiHumyhunotTetoMiiaedlhtlMM- 
ihipDftheThailrE-RDjnl. WeconoelTe thlitobcmmenqulbblei 
—the pcpen nur not b* nctniUT ilgned ud letled, bnt errty thJng 
liuDdeMood Hxl aTnged, md tl uMiir.tlieteAire, tolell ut (vtait 
« biTB DO dosfac l> pnfrcilT tni) that Mr UnmT ha had hnd- 
lome olftri from ■ LoodoD Huutger* v If to flifhtea us Loto ■ be- 
lief, that unlen we ul« ™re, or ffte hiRiinrTeiedlenlbHiiilB, 
we ihiU Idh: Ur MurriT itlDgelheT.^^ cnnMmnutkw not In (he 
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WiirLT LiiT OT PixTomiivcn. 
April 3—9. 
Knemynr Oh MitKl, 1/ M—anUh. 
S!u Slotpi la Canqmn; ^ X, Y, S. 
PjuI Ptti, 4 Low, l^ic, and PAyik'. 
SiKrtAflird aiul ITiMi, 4 Df^di a Peal. 

IThMbc slCMd.) 



Piilini, which we dull fomid to Ur ThubM, te hk peraul uid 

The artldei ftoRi Wen Hoixee n nderacaildentloa,— w AiM- 
pho" li eleTiT, bnt a Utila IM na)bUa»— Wa ihdl tal (he Tn- 

fedr which hu been lent to u bj "Cluni," aad |1ti hha on 
oplnjonoflt. 

eonpUmiDtUT to admll of jnibUolloD.— " The VUie On*," 1^ 
■■ CICTtoiUf" of Loodm, hardly eooee up la our r' — '^' " ~* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Conneeted with Literature, SeUnoe, and the Arte. 
CLOSE OF ANCIENT EXHIBITION. 



lul ij>7 on whieh any worlu h 
EdlnbuT|h, Aptll a, IgSD. 



___, ,__ .. kylng, at an e*rty period, tl _ 

eoodBkmition— AnaljdiDfTVBaUlit/Ha'Uiifiadm— 

TAe CUrflOfa, 4r. 
To anninence nndialy il Etoht of^odL 

n^aa erf AdtalHlen, Three BMlHnip, u be had of HeunCoii- 
(lasLB * Co-i Mr Miuja, PiIikb^ Smeti Hr AmuBii. 
Nuith Brldii, ud Uaat M'Iuculih ud Sibwut, oproett* 
<h> IVillaoe. 

u- naok. Two BhUUnit, to be hul il (be door of the 



LECTURES ON GEOLOGY. 

(SUMMER COURSE.) 

MRWnXIAMAINSWORTH, Member of tbe 



III pubUihed, Id Itmo^ Tl boerda. 



HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
NATIVE IRISH AND THEIR DESCENDANTS; 

IlluetnUlTe of Iheir put end i»iient Stele , 

>ltli tetud ts UUntuie, Educeika, ud Oral liMnwIkib 

By CHRUTUFHEH ANDERSON. 

Printid (brObiru k Doid, Edlobiughi uidSiHPciH JiHai. 

CffwIUHK May be had, by the lame Aalhor, 
The GENItS aad DESIGN of the DOMESTIC 

CONSTITUTION, wlib lit unlianifmble ObUuiioiH and n«uli*t 
AdnDOfei. Poit Sto, IOl Od. boaidi. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS, 
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JUST PUBU8HXD BT 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLKY, 

London t 
And Kdd by BELL and BRADPVTE, No. 6* Bank Stnat. 

Edinburgh. 

THE MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY'S NAIU 

'*' HATIVE of the late WAR In GERMANY and FRANCE. 
In one voL with Map and Plan. 
" A woik of high poUtioal and hiatariaal importance.**— Li/cmry 

2. TRAVELS to TIMBUCTOO, and oihie parts 
of Cbntbal Africa, during the yean 182i, 5, 6, 7* and 8. By M. 
Caillib. Complete in S voli. 8to, with a Portrait of ttie Author, 
and numerous other Plates, price 30a. 

*' The details of one of the mott interesting expeditions into the 
interior of Africa, and one so successfVil as to lead the adventurer to 
the long'sought Umbuotoo, must excite great puUio enrloaity in 
every quarter of the Globe."— LMmiry Qdxette, 

a LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of Sir THO- 
MAS MUNRO. Bart. K.C.B. late OoTemor of Madras, with Ex- 
tracts txcm his Private Papers. In 2 vols. 8vo, wiUi line Portrait 

'* An admirable work, wnidi ought to take its place wbererer Col- 
linffwood's Memoirs and Conespondence, and rastiop Heber's Jour- 
nal, are to be found* improving and delisting tha.human nUnd.*'— 
IMtrtry Qeutttc* 

4. RANDOM RECORDS. By GEORGE COL. 

MAN the Younger. Dedicated by gracious permission to His Ma- 
jeftty. In two voli. small 8vo, with portrait 

*' Perhaps few individuals have enfoyed to an equal extent with 
this great puUic fkvourite, the rare pnvilege of tieing admitted to the 
very first society. The recollec t ions of his lift are tnerefbre fraught 
with no ordinary interest"— Co«H^. 

5. PRIVATE MEMOIRS of th« COURT of 
LOUIS XVIII. By a Lady. Intvols.8vab 

" This work lays ooen the secret intrigues of the most intriguing 
capita] in Europe. Almost every person of note in France, since tha 
downfill of Napoleon, is here poiutrayed.'*— Jfom^ JtmrnoL 

6. LANDER'S WANDERINGSin AFRICA. In 
9 vols, post 8vo, with Illustrations. 

** The informaticm which these volumes aflbrd Is of the most va- 
ried and entertaining nature ; and is calculated to be of much ser- 
vice to the student of human nature, both in a moral and in a natu- 
ral point of view."— Li/^ary QaJtette, 

7. The DIARY of RALPH THORESBY. Au- 
thor of *' The History of Leeds." Edited by the Revenod JoaiPB 
HuNTBR, F.S.A. In t vols. Svo, with portrait 

«* A curious, a very curious puUioauon, and one which alBirds a 
great deal of Interestbff information, and sets before us pictures of 
society and manners drawn in the liveliest tone, and bearing the 
stamp of perfect truth upon every lineament*'— LUmary Gaanlr. 

POPULAR NOVELS, &c 

Published by HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY. 

London: 
And Sold by BELL and BRADPUTE, No. 6, Bank Stnet, 

Edinburgh. 

CLOUDESLEY. A Novel. By W. Godwin, Esq. 

AuUior of " Caleb Williams.** In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
'* The new novel of CUmdeilty, by this celebrated writer, b admit- 
ted to l)e worthy of his genius. The sut^ect is one of those romances 
of real life which sometimes actually occur in sodety, and surpass 
the invention of fiction. There is no writer who knows so well how 
to deal with these as Mr Godwin t the dtnougment and catastrophe 
of the present tale are perhapa without parallel in tbalr ImprcsslTe 
character. "^Qiobe* 

2. SYDENHAM; or MEMOIRS of a MAN of the 
WORLD. In 5 vols, post 8to. 

*' Sydenham U a very clever work, which must make a great stir 
in the upper circles."— Ll/miry Gazette* 

3. The MANNERS of the DAY. A Novkl. 3 
vols. 

** An authentic record of the Manntrt pf the Oa^, particularly of 
the state of female sodety at the present period, which we think nas 
never been so thoroughly examined, and so attractively depicted."— 
Literary Gazette. 

4. DARNLEY. a Novel. By the Author of 
" Richelieu," a Tale of the Court of Fran<y. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

*' An animated picture of the times : we cannot imagine a period 
better suited to the pen of the Novelist"— Li/^ary Gazette, 

LAWRIE TODD; or, the SETTLERS in the 
WOODS. By John Galt, Esq. Author of ** The Annals of the Pa- 
rish," " The Ayrshire Legatees," dec. In 5 vols, post 8vo. 

* ' Oh, that ail real autobiographies were lilce this piece of admirable 
fiction ! It has hripressed us with so hi|{h an opinion of the Author's 
genius that it would be with hesitation that we placed any other poet 
or fiction-writer above him.**— Spevto/or. 

6. CARWELL, or CRIME and SORROW. In 
1 voL post 8vo. 

7. GERTRUDE, a TALE of the REIGN of 
HENRY IV. of Prance. In t vols, post ivo. 

a ADVENTURES OF AN IRISH GENTLE- 
MAN, comprising an Account of his Residence in France at the san- 
guinary period of the Revolution. In 3 vi^ post 8vo. 

" This work is pathetic, characteristie, poetical, historical, iee. 
The narrati vejof the occurrences of the French Revolutkm, in which 
the hetohimself is made to bea pilnelpal«otor,latiia vtry perft$ti9n 
iffmerary paintingr^John BuO, 
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GAELIC TORIODICAL, 

With a beautiful Portrait of. and dedicated to, the Very Reverend 

Prbclpal BAimo. 

VoL L of ifhe HIGHLAND MESSENGER ia now 

compleMt. Prioe 6i.Qd. Ittboardi^ofiilth tbeSanaoiis done up 
akmgwlth it 8s. 

«'TMs Is truly a literary cmlositf. A periodtealla the language 
oTOsalan. We ooagratakte our KlgManit eountrymen hi parUeu- 
lar, and the Maodaof knowledge and dvittsatian in general, upon 
Reappearance of Uda CKceDsnt raiaeallany,**— AMn^MrgA LUerary 
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la doth boards, price tk fid. 

UNIVERSAL MECHANISM; aa conalatent with 
the Creation of all things ; the appearanees of Natura, and the dto* 
tatea of ReaaoD and RevekUoB. In Three Parts. ByG. M.Bki.l. 

IIL 

NEW GAELIC DICTIONARY, 

In one voL 8vcl price 15s. 
Dedicated to Hb Grace ne Duke of Gomooff« 

A NEW DICTIONARY of the GAELIC LAN- 
GUAGE, cootainiiiff many more words than the Quarto Diction - 
ariest with their significations and various meanings in English, 
illustrated by suitable examples and phrases, and Etymological Re- 
marks. By the Rev. Dr M'Laoo, of Campple, and the Rev. Dr 
DswAR, of Glasgow. 

'* We wish wellto the Gaelk Dictionary. It is very neatly printed t 
and ita accuracy Is vouched for by the respectal>Ie lumes or iu Edi- 
tors.— two gentlemen whoee mlniU are emoued with classical as well 
as Cdtie Literature, and who might reasonably give currency to a 
work of more pretension than the present"— SMCfa/or. 

" The pres ent pubUoatkm wlU have all the advantages of an 
abridgement Arom the Society's huge work, with some t>ecunar to 
ItsdfTas being to a considerabre extent oaioiMAL."— JStfla^ar^A L«- 
t^rary Journal, 

" The spedmen now before me displays certainly a great deal of 
taste.— it will bring the able Editors all tne praise that correct lexlco- 
gr^>hers can expect He has no taste for excdlence who does not 
Ppsaess himself of a oopy of the work In (luestioai'*— .Q/ov'o*' ^ree 
ereu. 

Part Y. Price One Shilling, is pubUahad this day. 

IV. 

A new edition, price 6s. In boards, of 

THE ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS, 

By ROBERT MACNISH, 

Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Sarceoos. Glasgow. 

'* The very able and aoeompllshed auttior of die little volume 
before us, (Mr Robert Maentsh of Glasgow,) seems ftiUy awake to 
all the ;varloos phenomena of drunkenness, and has searched into, 
explained, and suggested remedies for them, with a care, a preci- 
sion, a minuteness, and a dlllgraoe, which are almost without paral- 
lel in the annals of pathology/*— ^im. 

'* We bid Mr Macnish ferewdQ. with sincere admiration of his ta- 
lents. To those who stand In need of advice and warning, this Irea- 
tise is worth a hundred sermons}— as a literary composition, its 
merits are veiT high, — and we hope soon again to meet the m drI in- 
genious and able author In this or soqie other department"— fi/ac4^ 
wwHta Magaxine, 

V. 

The SCOTS WORTHIES, modernized by a Clergy, 
man of the Church of Scotland i with Prefisoes by WiLLfAM M'Ga- 
vijf, Bk|., author of •« The Protestant.'* Completed In two vols. 
8vOk prioe tSs. boarda. 

VoL I. contains Memoln of the Lives of the Worthief • 

\cL II. contains their Last Words and Dying Test!- 
monies. * 

To those who are already In possesdoo of the first volume of this 
work, the second will be found an indispensidUerequidte, as without 
it the book is Incomplete, and is ddldent In by for the most import- 
ant and interesting portion of the Biography of the Scots Worthies. 

'* We hail with pleasura this new and greatly Improved ediUom 
The external appearance is very creditaUe to the publisher, and w^ 
have no doubt his wdl-meant seal, in publishing an Improved cdi- 
tion of a work that musl ever be dear to pious minds, will meet with 
the enoouragement which it unquestionaoly deserves."— EdinAar^A 
Chrietian Inttruetor, 

** This is by Cur the best edilkm of this most remarkable work Chat 
has ever seen the light.**'— JStw^v^/ Mag'igAine,^ 

VL 
Price Four Shillings in Boards, 

The PROTESTANT REFORMATION VIN- 
DICATED from the Misreprcaentatioiis and Aspersions of WIL« 
LIAM COBBBTT, In his '' History of the Protestant ReformatiOD 
hi Britain and Iraland.*' By the Author of *• The Protestant" 

•* Those who wbh to see Mr Cobbett mora than matched, should 
possess themselves of this Invaluable pubUcation. It is not saying 
too much of Mr M*Gavfai to assert toat he is one of the most in* 
lightened Protestants ia Christendom.*'— EmuMvlica/ Magazine, 

SoM by MacLacjuah and SrawAET, aad Iohh S^kmlaixd, 
Edinburgh* 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Walier Col^iam, A Tak of 1688. By the Autbor of 
*< Bmnttotje Houm,** &c. fcc 3 voU. London. 

Colbuni MMl BoBtley. 1830. 

* 

HoEACB SxiTHt tiiongli a reopecUMe, It only a second- 
rate norolbl. He k one of tboee who have been oalled 
into exiettoee by Sir Walter Scott He alnw at com- 
binlng the united hitererta of hietory and llctton in hie 
books. Bill his iwad is scarcely strong enoi^ for the 
higher walks of the foriMr, and his heart is hardly en- 
thusiastic enough for the more delightful oreations of the 
lattitr. His « BramUetye Homm^** and << Tor Hill,** are 
both pretty good ; but we are not aware that they have 
made any hating impression on the minds of the reading 
public, or that any of the characters tbey contain are 
likely to live very vividly in the memory of his readers 
after the volumes are cbMMl. The new work now before 
us indicates «e impiovement on the author*s usual style, 
while the otory, w« thinic, is heavier, and Hot ao well pot 
together as in some of his preoeding novels. One 
into which the imitators of Sir Walter Scott have 
universaUy fiOlen is, that provided characters, NiHrtmHy 
interesting, can be introduced into their pages, they do 
not seem to think it a matter of much eaavfiiaai whether 
these characters have any thing to do with the main |dot 
of their novel. Thus, Mr SsAith, beeaues his hero, WaU 
ter Colyton, lived in the year 1888, evidently considers 
that he is fulfilling the meet important part of his task, 
provided he huddles together aU the rmliNnt names of 
that psHod, — politicians, litermti, b eau ti es , lords, minis- 
ters, and kiagsr— and oootrives to give us hasty sketches 
•nd uusatisfiwtary gUmpsss of their difiiMrent characters 
and baUts. Now, this is not our notion of what a hi*, 
torical novel should be, nor Is it a eoou di ng to ^ better 
opecfas of sMdfll which Sir Walter Scott has, in one 
or two instanoes, affoadad to his votaries. When cele- 
brated jiiiiini are introdnoad into a work of this kind, 
they ought to be intimately and neeeesarily connected 
with the advaneement of the plot, — ao completely in- 
terwoven with it, that without their aid it could not 
be brought to the point propoeed. The unsktUVa writer, 
whilst he cannot but acknowledge the truth of this rule. 
Is puaslsd when he attempts to carry it into practice, and 
his book too often degenerates Into a piece of mere patch- 
work, whksh wanto the connected interest of a work of 
pure fiction, and feebly atonee for the desideratum by a 
succession of ilipdigested notices of the leading personages 
of the times. 

Another fimlt we have to find with << ¥Ultr Coly. 
ton,** is the deficiency of incident. The two first volwnas 
are, in consequence, particularly heavy. Indeed, the story 
posiesses but little interest throughout^ partly because it 
Is too much diluted with extraneous matter, and partly be- 
cause, with only mm or two sxespH—s, none of the cba- 
racters are fully or oampletely filled up. They are mere 
outlines-»not finislMd drawings. Of two young men, 
and three young kdies, all of whom 9X% brought a good 



deal into the foreground, It is impoesiUe for us to say 
which is the hero and which the heroine ; and we do not 
think a novel should have two heroes and three heroines. 
We shall not enter into an analysb of the tale ; but we 
have, of course. Catholics and Protestants, from James II. 
and William Prince of Orange, down to the humblest of 
their respective retainers. We have James's corrupt ml* 
nister, Sunderland, and his tool. Captain Seagrave, a 
swaggering, reckless bully, one of the moot spirited por- 
traits in the book. We have the witty and profligate 
Countess of Dorchester, — ^the old rough soldier, Jasper 
Colyton, — his daughter, the sensitive and impassioned 
Edith,^ — ^her fViend, the gentle and strong-minded Agatha 
Shelton,— «nd Stanley Forrester, the gallant and enthusi- 
astic lover of the latter lady. It is upon this same Stan- 
ley Forrester, who has ardently espoused the cause of the 
Prince of Orange, that in our opinion the interest of the 
story mainly depends. Both Edith and her friend 
Agatha fall in love with him simultaneously. His af- 
fections, however, are irrevocably placed on Agatha. 
This, Edith at length discovers, and upon her enthusi- 
astic and sensitive temperament, the discovery produces 
the most distressing consequences. The description of 
tiie chosige it wrought upon her whole filings and cha- 
racter, we think among the best written passages in the 
book, and we shall accordingly extract it : 

** From this day a marked alteration became evMsnt In 
Editfi^ charaeter and deportment. That extreme sensibi- 
lity which had oocasionally subjected her to hjrsterieal at- 
tacks, and to the most painful fits of nervous excitation, be- 
came gradanUy deadened ; the fine, tremulous and exquisito 
isHnisy of her fanpiussiluns vras now but rarely manifested ; 
even her intellectual perceptions appeared to be Uumed, 
and die sank into a calm and torpid, but deep melancholy, 
under the influence of which she often sought some retired 
spot, whet« slu wnnld sit for httars together, twitching the 
mrefiufer^ hsr left hand, her eyes riveted to the ground, 
end Mr ihanMes enehained In such a profound abiiraotion 
as to render her totally insensible to surrounding objects. 
All her ^mlomary aoMsements and avocations were now 
neglected ; Agatiia, Hetty, her friends and her ibmHy, were 
now fiMgoMeu ; she neither read nor worked, nor recreated 
herself with music,— solitude seemed to be her onl v enjoy- 
ment. A bmgnor, a kMsitude, a listless and morbid apathy, 
continually oppressed her ; and she resigned herself to that 
stupor of melaiiclioly and dejection, which Is infinitely more 
distressing than the rsssinastn sorrow which finds relief in 
wailing and tsars. £ifith*« eyes were dry, she uttered no 
complaint ; but It was evident that her heart was ever 
weeping, that she cried without a voice. An habitual sense 
of propriety would not alkvw her to n^lect her personal 
appearance : she was always neatly attired ; but she now 
betrayed, for the first time, an inconsistency that showed 
how unconscious -she was of her own proceedings, some, 
times coming down to the breaktast-teble in a full dress, or 
presenting herself to every visitant In a morning hood and 
scarf. When these litUe oversights were pointed out to 
her, she would assume a languid smile, ex a r es s wonder at 
her own inadvertence,— retire to her duoMer for the pur- 
pose of changing her garb, fiill Into a new reverie, and re- 
turn to the drawing-room in the same state as before. If 
surprised, in hsr solitary rambles, on the lonely seats upon 
which she loved to muse and talk to hersdf, she would con- 
jure up the mme fiUnt smile, converse for a short time, but 
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presently relapse into silence and mdancholyi and netk mh 
opportunity of escaping from her companion. It was not 
easy, hov^ever, thus to surprise her; for the became ^tch- 
ful and «tinning In tvoidiitf ootica ; and evea In perrorm- 
ing tb« most oommcm and innocent actfoo^ womd affedl 
great mystery and concealment.**— Vol. iii. p. 5S-5. 

In this state of mind she determines to sacrifice 1^ 
own wishes to those of her parents, and to accept as a 
husband one whom she had always hated, but whom 
they had destined for her. The author then p«es«i«« w 
with the following touching picture : 

«< A few days after this conversation, the unhappy |^rl 
wandered to a spot, a small distanoefirom the house, which, 
fymn its seclusion, and its possessing some supoior attrao 
tions in point of scenery, had latterly become ner faYOurite 
haunt. A footpath, derlating from a long uninteresting 
hme that led towards the moors, conducted the tillage boys, 
in the nutting season— before the return of which •eriod, 
the last year's track had generally become imperceptible— to 
a quiet sequestered dell, planted with sycamores and voung 
oaks, wove together, in parts, with'a thick bed of nazel- 
bnshes. The banks on either side the descent were clothed 
with fern, broom, and other luxuriant v^etation, topped 
with bushes of hawthorn, brier, and maple, forming natu- 
ral arbours, beneath which the children would sometiaieB 
■eat tbemaelYes to banquet upon their nutty spoils. Through 
this unfrequented glen ran a streamlet, clear and pellucid» 
althouffh the water, from its having traversed the peat 
land of the moors, had acquired a dark brown hue. To- 
wards the centre of the recess, the runnel, fidling over a 
rocky ledge, not more than two yards In height, sm-ead it- 
self into a shallow pond of some extent, fringM with water- 
lilies, and overhung with alders, and, graidually contracting it- 
self to its former narrow limits, was betrayed bv its music, 
or the more vivid green of its rushy margin, until it worked 
its way out through an opening at the opposite extremity 
of the delL On a mossy crag, beside this murmuring wa- 
terfall, Edith delighted to sit for hours together. Indulging 
the mournful revmes by which her niind was now hannte«], 
and yet occasionally soothed by sweet as well as bitter fiin- 
des, while, in the lonelinesBof the place, she listened idly to 
the rustling of the boughs, as the wind stole nestling amid 
their leaves, or the sound of the waters that seemed to war- 
ble responsively to the breeze. 

** On the morning in ouestion, she had gathered a rose 
before she left home, and, deliberately plucking off the leaves, 
•he committed them, one by one, to tne stream, exclaiming, 
as they were torn away from her,—* Thus have the happy 
years of my life been rudely torn away from me,*-4hey are 
gone, and I know not whither,— they are whirled about 
and agitated, and then wafted away into invisible, unr»> 
ooverable darkness, leaving my heart, like this poor leaden 
stalk, bare and withered, and surrounded with nothing but 
thorns. I remember when the verv odour of a spring 
morning could develope ftiturity, cory tiring up to my ima- 
gination, nay, almost to my senses, a paradise of flowers, and 
perfumes," and sunny landscapes, fiinned with gentle airs, 
animated with the melody of birds and all the cheerAil 
sounds of busy life. It was as if the precocious breeze blew 
aside the veil of nature, and showed the laughing leatures 
that were to remain hidden from others until the coming 
May. I was happy then, and my iancy soon quickened 
pleasant images into life. I am now miserable ;— it is au» 
tumn, and methinks, in the fiuiing hues and falling leaves 
that announce the coming torpor of the winter, I see the 
prefiguration o( my own approaching death. The smell of 
the grave is in my nostrils, and the brawling of this brook 
among the pebbles sounds in mine ears like the rattling of 
the gravel that shall soon be thrown upon my coffin, before 
It is covered up for ever. Yes, earth is preparing to die» and 
it is time that I should do the same. Hark ! what sound 
is that ? It is the noise of the merry squirrels, chasing one 
another from bough to bough, amid the hazels. And now 
I hear the whistle of the plover, and the tender note of the 
wood-pigeon, and the cawing of the rooks returning to their 
roost trees near the church, and the twittering of the smaller 
birds, as they behold the winter feast of rare-coloured ber- 
ries that make the hedges gay in spite of their diminishing 
leaves. The waters, too, that quiver before me in the beam, 
seem to tremble with delight ; each bkide of grass that flut- 
ters in the sunshine, assumes a semblance of caioyment : 
wid yonder gold -skirted clouds float through the crystal 
fields of ether with a happy and a tranquil air. Why am 
1 mocked with these loundc and ahowv of uncengeiikd gladp 



neai ?— why are all things happy except myadf ?* "—Vol. iiL 
p. 63-7. 

Our readers will be somewhat surprised to learn, that 
Stanley Farrester, being apprised of the death of Ajratha, 
and receiving her last commands to unite hlmselt with 
her friend, marries Edith after all. But they will be 
still more surprised to learn, that after he has lived some 
time with her very h^plly, and beheld her at length &U 
a victim to consumption, he unexpectedly finds out that 
Agatha It nof deM, and the novel cowAvia with hia 
espousing her,^ — ^thus enabling the same gentleman to do 
justice to both ladies. 

On the whole, " Walter Colyton** Is a respectoUe 
ho6k of Its kind ; and in these days of mediocrityt we 
shaU be glad that its author continues to write. 



The Historical Evidence of the ApostoUcd Institution of 
Episcopttcy : A Sermon, preached at StirHnff, on Sun^ 
day, the 7th March, 1830, at the Consecration of the 
Eight Eev. James Walker, D.D,, to the office of a 
Bishop in the Scottish Episcopal Church, By the Kev. 
M. Russet LL.D. 

Wk do not think any nice point ot Historical Enqntrj 
can fall into abler or ufer hands than those of Dr Russel. 
With mueh learning and research, he fixee on the strong 
parts only of the position which he undertakes toestablishy 
and does not enoomber it with extraneous dreumstanoee. 
The reader, teo^ eomei away imp re ss e d with the candour 
and fairness of his argument, because he never pushes it too 
far, and while he has all the Ingenuity of an advocate, no 
Judge can appear more unbiassed and Impartial. Quali- 
ties of this kind are peculiarly necessary in those delicate 
enquiriee whioh affsot the purity of the constitution of 
churches, and in which the spirit of the controverahUist 
is so much more commonly discernible than the charity of 
the Christian. It is nec e ss a ry, perhaps, from time to time, 
fbr every body of Christians to state the grounds of their 
distinction f\rom others, espechUly when they are not in 
unison with the estabUshed church of the country in 
which they afe resident. Dissent has always an ugly 
aspect, and we thorefore like to discover In each class of 
our fellow-Christians, such sound reasons for their sepa- 
ration, as, though they may not be sufllcient to prove to 
others that they are In the wrong, are yet such as we 
can very easily conceive are quite convincing to them- 
selves that they are in the right. The difficulty is, to 
do this in a spirit of temper and moderatton ; — that this 
Is Dr Ru8srt*s aim in his deftnoe of the principles on 
which the church to which he belongs dissents fWmi our 
venerable establishment, is apparent from the following 
admirable passige of bis discourse ; and we can assure 
our readers, that he maintains the same firm but dispas- 
sionate tone throughout t— ** I state these things, not to 
unchurch other societies, fbr with others we have no Im- 
mediate concent, bnt solely to explain the grounds upon 
which every Episcopal communion is estaMlshed, and 
upon which every well-informed Episcopalian resto his 
preftrence of that communion. I mention them the 
more readily, too, because they ibrm the basis upon which 
our own church must stand, in the midst of others much 
more powerful, and supported by a larger proportion of 
the peo{^. Doctrines, or rather the mode of explaining 
doctrines, dlffisr fVom time to time, and one style of 
preaching succeeds another in thefkvour of the multitude ; 
but the Apostolic Institution from which the clergy de- 
rive their authority to minister at the altar, and which 
confers the stamp of validity upon their ministrations. Is 
the fixed and immovable rock upon which the church 
is built, and against which we must never allow either 
Ignorance or caprice to previdl. Nor Is there in this 
spirit and determination on our part the slightest encou- 
ragement to illlberality towards others: On the con- 
trary, you will find that the most enllgh^ned persons are 
Always the Biost Uben4» In the true sense of the word; 
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and I win Tenture to add, that the pretended liberality 
of an ignorant man, ia eitlier indlflierenoe or folly. No 
one is more ditpoeed to respect conscientious firmness in 
others, than he who can give a good reason of the faith 
which he himself entertains ; and for this caoae knowledge 
will always be found aeoompanied by a truly tolerant 
Christian spirit — by oompaaslon where error is inTetarate^ 
and by forbearance where prejudioe and obstlnaey drnt 
the ean to conyiction.** 

Our readen are not ignorant of the controversy between 
the Episcopalian and Presbyterian Churches,— 4t has, in 
former times, been maintained with great bitterness, whera 
secular interests were more mixed up with it ; but of lats 
yean concessions have been mads by the sounder oppoaents 
on both sides, that have greatly narrowed the debateable 
ground. It will not, for instance, be disputed by Pres- 
byterians, in the face of St Paul's Epistles, and of every 
thing that we know of the first establishment of the Church, 
that the apostles held a species of superintendence over all 
the various churches which they founded ; and there ia 
every appearance that such men as Timothy and Titus 
succeeded them, with similar powere derived from them. 
This will carry us on to nearly about the close of the first 
century. It is as little disputed, that in the second cen« 
tury the Episcopal form of government, in which (ws 
use the words of Dr Hill) *' the name of Bishops was ap- 
propriated to an order of men, who possessed exclusively 
the right of ordination and Jurisdiction, and who were 
the overseen of those whom they ordained,** vras univer- 
sal over the whole Christian world. Here, then, comes the 
tug of war in this narrow slip of tims^ in which it has been 
attempted to be shown, that there was no superintendence 
resembling either the Apostolical or ths Episcopal ;and that, 
tbenfore, there Is no reason to suppose that the latter is 
the continuation of the former. Dr Campbell battles the 
point to obtain the rescue of some twenty or thirty yean 
fjrom this ecclesiastical domination, which Dr Russel, we 
must own, with much better success, is as determined not 
to grant him ; and from the intermediate authorities of 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and Clement, proves, as It appean to 
ns rery distinctly, that there was no interruption of the 
Episcopal succession. And this, according to his reason- 
ing, is by no means a matter of slight moment. ** The 
distinctive characteristic of Episcopal government,** says 
he, ** is the exclusive power intrusted to the bishops of or* 
daining ministen for tlie service of God*a Church. From 
the day that St Paul authorized and commanded his two 
spiritual sons, Timothy and Titus, to ordain presbyterain 
every city, to exhort and to rebulce, this privilege, it Is 
believed, hath appertained to the first order of clergymen, 
as the snocesson of the apostles. Even St Jerome, who 
has been viewed as the advooate of parity in the ministen 
of the Gospel, acknowledges that the bidiops possessed a 
power which belonged not to the order of presbyters, 
namely, the power of ordination.** — *' This,** he afterwards 
adds, ** Is the ground upon which Episcopal churches dif- 
fer from those who have extinguished the fint order of 
clergy. It is not the form of wonhip, nor the dress, 
nor the music, nor even the Iceeping of those fiists and fes- 
tivals which commemorate the past events of our holy re- 
ligion, that constitute the real difference between Episco- 
palians and other Christians ; for in many parts of the Con- 
tinent the Presbyterians use a Liturgy as we do ; and there, 
as well as in England, they observe the principal festivals 
and fiwts of the Church as regularly as do the Episcopa- 
lians among whom they live. These points then, impor- 
tant as tliey are, do not form the leading and distinguishing 
characteristic of Episcopacy, as separated ftrom the other 
farms of ecclesiastical polity. The essential differance, I 
say once more, respects the power of conferring orders,— 
a power which we believe to have been orlginaUy vested 
in the bishops, and during 1500 yean to have been ex- 
ercised by them exclusively, — so exclusively, at least, as to 
imply that no ordination was held valid at which a 
bMiop. did iwt prvaldo Mid oflUfakts.** 



We think, then, that Dr Russel has fairly made out a 
oase which must entitle his communion to the sympathy 
and respect of the nation, fh>m the majority of which it 
has tile mlsfortUM to differ In its conception of church 
government ; and it la not to be considered as a chimera 
of no oonsequenee, to maintain with firmness that model 
of polity which carries us up to the times of the Apostlee, 
and which has been universally acted upon throughout 
die Christian church, except in the case of a few of tha 
refbrmed churches. Attached, as we are, to the Preeby- 
terlan establishment of our land, we confess that we ara 
pleased to see a specimen of Episcopacy amongst us, which 
comes as near the primitive model as can well be ima- 
gined, in which the Bishops are raised above their pres» 
bytera by no invidious wealth or dignities, but stand to 
them much mora In the relation of fathers to sons, than as 
lords to vassals. Nor are we at all indisposed to admit 
that it was the *^ evil days** into which the church Ml, 
more than any sound or enlightened principle, which oc- 
casioned the fearful rent in that coat which was at first 
** without seam, woven firom the top throughout.*' But 
the rent has been made, and we see no reason why a li- 
beral Presbyterian should give himself much trouble to 
make out that he is wronged by Swift, in his humorous 
rapresentatlon of the effects which followed from an undue 
eagerness to tear off the tawdry ornaments with which 
the simplicity of the original textura was defttced. Dr 
Campbell might fkirly give up his thirty or forty years, 
and admit Dr Russel all that be asks. What would fol- 
low ? — That a convulsion has taken place, which it might 
have been mora seemly to have had otherwise managed. 
But, out of this chaos, a beautiful and well-ordered sys- 
tem has arisen, which is wound round the hearts of an 
attached people, — ^which a gracious Providence has pro- 
tected and fosterad,— and which, if, in its origin, it has 
seemed to make " the kingdom of Heaven suffer violence, 
and to take It by force,** has yet, we trust, been not un- 
successful in the invasion, but, by means of an efficient 
and xealous Priesthood, has long brought, and Is now 
bringing, *' many sons and daughten to righteousness.** 
For It ought to be considered in all this matter, that 
though thera Is something extremely venerable and sa- 
cred in the continued order of church government from 
the fint times to the present, yet there is no actual com- 
mand against the infringement of it ; and the deviation in 
this point is by no means to be considered as similar to 
giving up the sacraments, or any positively divine Insti- 
tution..~It may, perhaps, amussour readen to be told, that 
we reoolleot, some yean ago, a worthy lady of the Epis* 
copal persuasion, on whose brain the absolute necessity of 
Episcopaey had so wrought, that she at last fell into a 
species of Quixotism, which consistsd In forming plans for 
its establlshmsnt in this country. Shs was a truly cha- 
ritably disposed woman withal, and oould not think of 
shuffling off the present establishment, which contained 
so many good people, and whose clergy wera such excel<* 
lent and distinguished men. So shs had contrivsd a splsn- 
did comprahension-scheme, in which she was very impar- 
tial in her distributions, and very generous, too, in hor pro- 
vision for the new establishment. We believe Mr Alison 
was appointed, by her. Bishop of Edinburgh, with a sa- 
lary of ^2000 per annum, — Dr Inglis was made Bishop 
somewhera else. We do not think Dr A. Thomson waa 
raised to the Episcopate, his dislike to the order being so 
notorious ; yet the good lady would not leave him out, 
so she made him a Dean. The wont thing in the busi- 
ness was, that she was a little variable in her selections. 
After she had fixed upon Mr Alison or Dr Walker for 
the important see of Edinburgh, one day, she would issuo 
a new coii^^ tteHre the naxt, removing tiiem, and putting 
Dr Inglis or Dr Lee in their room. 

We have no expectation of seeing any thing like this 
beautiful scheme ever brought to bear ; nor, indeed, ia 
thera any grea* need for it. "Yet,** says St Paul, ''shawl 
youanoreesodle&twijrt*' IttoioiMlbwidlJilheaffeo-^ 
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tionato respect which the clergy and laity of different de- 
nominations may entertain for each other, and the deep feel- 
ing that they are all, according to their peculiar Tiews and 
apprehensions, carrying on the same glorious plan of Dirine 
XVovidence, for the present happiness and the future saU 
yation of the world. We bdieve that these mutual sen- 
timents art very cordially entertained by the Established 
Church of this country, and its Episcopalian dissenters ; 
and they will not l>e the less so, when they each come to ap> 
predate fully the grounds on whicli they differ from each 
other, and can give and take in their turn. Much was 
done, we believe, to produce this feeling of respect and 
kindness throughout the two bodies, by the unassuming and 
Catholic temper and demeanour of the late Bishop Sand- 
ford, and we are fully prepared to subscribe to the few 
words of eulogium on the present bishop, with which 
Dr Russel closes his discourse : — ** As a memlier of the 
diocese over which the new bishop is to preside, I may 
be permitted to express, in the name of my clerical 
brethren, the satisfaction with which this event Is con- 
templated, and the unbounded confidence which they re- 
pose in his wisdom, his principles, impartiality, and, 
above all, in the knowledge which he possesses of his own 
duty and of theirs, and in his ardent devotedness to that 
cause, which they are equally disposed and equally bound 
to maintain. In the step which it was their duty and 
their privilege to take in electing their diocesan, there was 
not only unanimity, there was also affection, combined 
with an earnest desire to mix their individual regard for 
bis person with their professional respect for his office. 
In tills case, too, the choice of the clergy has been amply 
and universally approved by the suffrages of the laity ; 
by those whose spiritual welfare depends upon the due 
and rightful ministry of an Apostolic Church.'* 



T7ie Athenaum i an Chiginal LUerwnf MiMctBoMf. Edit- 
ed by Students in the University of Glasgow. Glas- 
gow. Robertson and Atkinson. 1890. 12roo. Pp. 
242. 

' Ak honourable and praiseworthy ambition has led to 
the production of this little volume. It contains a va- 
riety of contributions, both in prose and verse, calculated 
to reflect credit upon the youthful writers. The prose, 
however, is decidedly superior to the verse. Indeed, we are 
rather disappointed in the latter, for, with the exception 
of one or two pieces by Mr Atkinson, who is not, and 
never was, a student at the University of Glasgow, but 
who, nevertheless, is one of the Editors of the Athenieum, 
we cannot find any thing in the shape of verse that much 
delighteth us. We observe that a rival publication, of a 
similar kind — The College Album — is announced ; — if it 
contains nothing better in this department, we shall be 
forced to confess that the gods have not made the present 
students at the University of Glasgow poeticaL * But some 
of the prose articles redeem the poetry. We have. In par- 
ticukir, read with pleasure " Persian Sketches,** the paper 
on the '< Character of Aristotle as a Critic," << A L^end 
of the Covenant,** « The Punished Raid,** an excellent 
story, " The Carnival, of Venice,** a cleverly-told tale, 
and *' The Student, or a Night in my Landlady*s.** It 
is from this last sketch, which we think one of the best 
in the book, that we shall make an extract : 

A NIGHT IN IfT LANDLADT*S. 

« The evening came, and as the bdls were ringing the 
hour of six, I found myself seated by a bbuiing fire in Mrs 
M<Aupie*s, Dobbie*s Land. I was scarcdy seated, when 
mj landlady entered. * Ye*U be a colleegener, nae dout ?» 
said Mrs M'Aupie. To this I answered hi the affirma- 
tive. * I vras jalousinff sae^* she replied ; < and whaur cum 
ye frae?' she continued. * From Kirkmichael,* I answer- 
ed. < A' the way frae Kirkmichael !* sheexdaimed : < Losh 
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me^ but ye*re a young traveller, and a far traveller; an* 
what's yer name, nn ye please^ na?* I answered, 
* Grahame.*— ' Weel, said my landlady, * it's a bonny name, 
wed respeckit, and fiu* kent, and no for ony ill ; are ye ooy 
friend to the Grahames of Leddiescleiigh f — < I fear,* said 
I, * I must be content to have my ongin from a meaner 
source.*^* Whaurfore meaner?* said she ; < isna the wee 
spring as fresh, and mair sae, than the brown torrent that 
comes rearing frae the hills?* 

<' ' A debt o* you,* continued mv landlady, * brings back 
to mj mind things no to be minded, without balth grief 
and loy. I mind wed the day when I first cam frae the 
Netnerton to the auld brie o* Glaseow, whaur I was feed 
as bairns-maid to the Rev. Mr M'Whirtero* Galspindie; I 
was then a gilpen lasde o* seventeen, and mony a summer 
and winter *s come and gane dnce that, and yH, losh me* 
it seems nae mair than a dream in the darkness of the nicht ! 
I was then young. I'm now auld and grey, and, mair 
than a* this, I*m a landy widow.* A tear at Uiis moment 
started into her once bright, but now time-dimmed eye. 
I was led to enouire here several things touching the his- 
tory of my landlad V, and, among other things, the term of 
her widowhood. < It's noo sax years and mair,* she re- 
plied, « dnce David M'Aupie was hid in the Hie Kirk- 
yaird. Five-and-twenty years David M*Aupie was a 
meal-dealer in the Briggate, as honest a roan as ever walked 
on the causey o* Glasgow, and weel respeckit. An* I was an 
honest woman tae, else I had ne'er been made his marrow. 
It*s an altered world now!— but things are no at our ain dis- 
podn,* an* it*s maybe just as weeL*^' How long is it,* I re- 
plied, * dnce you removed here?*— < It*s five years come 
Whitsunday,* she answered. * During this period I*ve 
had ooUeq^eners, writers, and offishers, and though I say it 
mysdl, nanee*er gaed aff frae Dobbie*s I^wn wi* an ill word 
o* Widow M< Aupie. The bst lodger I had in this same 
room was an auld Hidand offisher, that had been lang a 
fechter In the wars with the bluldy French. He was a dW- 
creet man, but unco gien to late hmuns, drinkin*, and galra- 
vishin*, which was no for me, so we parted. Late hours, 
Mr Grahame, Is ndther gude for body nor soul, and as eac- 
ample is better than precept, as the Reverend Mr M'Wbir- 
ter used to say, I*8e tell ye an anecdote respecting ane wha 
was a colleegener like yoursdl. He was a wee laddie frae 
the Meams, no muckle past fourteen. Wed, dr, that wee 
laddie, unless when the bdl rang for the dass, would scaroehr 
gang out ower the door-st^ Sometimes frae momin* till 
nicht he would dt drivin'awa* at the table amang his pa- 
pers and books, till he grew a complete hemnite, and was 
na mony months till he became as white's a gbalst. I dinna 
wunder that it was sae. For lang I said naething; till at last 
I thought it mv duty, and told him It wadna last lang, that if 
he didna exercise himsell mair, he would soon mak* himsdl 
a oorp ; it was even sae as I jdoused it would be. He be- 
gan to decline awa* till an awtomy; the blue veins becam 
mair and mair veedble in his hauns ; and his dark een be- 
gan to glimmer far awa* ben in their sockets. As the ses- 
sion was weel gane, I got him advised to gang hame. It 
was with great difficulty ; for, by gaun hame sae sune, he 
lost a chance o* a prize, at the thocht o* which be grat lang 
and salr. Twa lang months parsed awa*, and during a* this 
time, I heard naething frae the Meams i^ut the wee laddie. 
It struck me he was waur, and though a landy woman, I 
reodved to gang out and see. Rising eariy ae morning in 
June, lang before mid-day I was on the Meams Muir. 
There couTdna be a finer diav. The sun was shinin* with- 
out a cloud ; the birds were singing in the hedges ; the plover 
was chiming aboon the heather; the laverock was in the 
lift; while the bumbee was humming in the sunshine. 
Awa* ower the muir while daunerin* on at my leisure, I 
foregathered wi* a decent-looking man on the road. ' How 
far am I, gin ye please, sir,' 1 said, * frae Braehead ?*— 
' Touner it>,* nid he, ' on the face of the knowe ; there's 
many a sair heart at Braehead this day.* My fears told 
me at aince what was the cause; but, as if ignorant, *Is 
ony thing wrang?* I enquired. < Ane o' tt^lr callantft, 
wha was a great scholar and a colleegener,* he said, < deed 
last Monday, and this is his burial day.*— < Wae*s me ! wae*8 
me!*sddl; *lt*8 theweehMldie.* And though he was nei- 
ther kith nor kin to me, I was a sair-h«irted woman : fiu*- 
ther I didna ganr* but turned my steps hameward ; and 
after I had reached hame, and for many a day after, I couldna 
get that wee laddie out o* my mind.—* Such,* said I, * is 
the fate of thousands— bom in ob9Curity,-^radled in ad- 
verslty,— and laid in an eariy grave. — So perish the dew. 
drops of the moral world; but what withers on earth shall 
bloom in heaven !*-«.< ifk wed that it*f wm^ ordcccd !* said 
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Mra M'Aii]>i€y and withdrew, leaTiog me to my own me- 
ditations ;— and such was my first night in my landlady's.'* 

We should hare had no oljections to hare seen some- 
what more of a dassical air about this Tolume. With 
the exception of a spirited translation from King Lear, 
into Greeic verse, there is nothing about it that breathes 
particularly of alma mater. The two Latin mottos on 
the title-page are commonplace and poor, and the last 
sentence of the PrefiM^ exhibits a positiye blunder in the 
use of a Latin word. The sentence is ; — '* We now Uke 
our leave of the public, assuring them, that should they 
smile on our efforts to gain their approbation, we shall 
not be backward to renew our toils in another session,— 
Vale r It should have been VaUte, young gentlemen. 



The Listener. By Caroline Fry. 2 vols. London. 

J. NUbet. 1830. 

The fair authoress of these volumes deserves to be bet- 
ter known to our readers than, we have reason to believe, 
she is at present. Education and religion are the sub- 
jects which have chiefly employed her pen ; and although 
her views do not always coincide with our own, we have 
no hesitation iu saying, that upon both subjecto she has 
written pleasingly and instructively. We have no wish 
to place the name of Caroline Fry on the list of our most 
distinguished female writers, but neither must we con- 
found her with the mediocre spirits of her own sex or of 
ours, (if we may speak of spirita being of any sex,) whose 
literary spawn seldom merits the attention of the critic, 
otherwise than as a nuisance. In all the writings of our 
authoress, there is much shrewdness of observation, cor- 
rectness of taste, and soundness of principle. This is no 
mean praise ; and we hope that it will have the effect of 
directing the attention of such of our readers as can re- 
lish a good book, though its author be no Phcenix, to the 
unpretending volumes before us. The ** Lbtener" is of a 
decidedly religious cast, but it is written with consider- 
able liveliness and spirit. It is in Numbers, and, if we 
mistoke not, was published as a periodical ; and a plea- 
sing little periodical it must have made. We know not 
a work less exceptionable, as a present for young ladies, 
than the ** Listener." With much instruction, they may 
derive from it no small portion of amusement. Some of 
the slight sketches of cluiracter are happy ; and there are 
one or two prettily told tales. Of course, a book of this 
kind, consisting of a great number of short essays upon a 
variety of subjects, admiU of no analysis, but we shall 
give our readers, what they will probably like much bet- 
ter, a short extract. It is the concluding part of a story 
told on her death-bed by a wretched woman, who had 
tempted her husband to engage in what was called, be- 
fore Mr William Huskisson so judiciously appropriated 
the term to his own favourite system, the free trade — in 
other words, smuggling. The husband and his son had 
gone out one night on a perilous enterprise : 

" They went, and surely something In my heart misgave 
me of what was coming ; fur I felt 1 could not go to bed 
that night. It was already dark when they went away, 
and many a time I opened the casement to look out upon 
the night. The wind howled frightfuUy; I heard the 
waves thundering upon the rocks, as if they would have 
rent the firm ewth in pieces ; and so dark was it, that when 
in my restlessness I went out to try It, I could not find my 
way across the road. Not a star was there in all the hea- 
vens, nor a bit of moon to light them on their perilous war, 
_*twas ever such nights as these they chose to ito their 
iMkleit deeds. Hour after hour I listened, though I knew 
not ftw what, for they were miles away. I shuddered at 
the silence. X started even at the noise I made myself, as 
from time to time J threw on a log to keep the fire burn- 
ing, that they might warm and dry them when they came. 
I saw my neglected Bible on the shelf, and remembered the 
time when it would have consoled me,— but not now ; I 
remembered when, in times of fear and danger to those I 
kived, 1 should have betaken myself to prayer,— but not now. 
1 99utd b^t 9it tgii w«t<ai (he <M«l-pl4^«» m>4 ^> ^^ f^S 



for the hours of darkness to be gone. And when they were 

![one, and the davlight opened, 1 liked it no better. I 
ooked out upon the damp cold landscape, and thought it 
was like my desolated bosom : the very light was hateful 
to me ; for surdy the truth was in my heart, though yet I 
knew it not. Tne momlnc grew apace ; the people in the 
surrounding cottages came forth to their honest labours. I 
saw one and another making ready the break&st for her 
husband,- and giving a parting word to bar boys,-.but 
where were nune? Nine o'clock struck, ten, eleven'; and 
still they came not This was no uncommon thing, but 
there was a presentiment of evil iu my bosom. The dock 
WHS just upon the point of twelve, when I heard a noise of 
voices. I went out, and saw a crowd about Dame Wil- 
lums's door. I knew her. husband .had been out with the 
party, and gueaied the rest. < Where is Jem?' I said to 
the first who would hear me, < He will be here presently,' 
said the man, in a sullen tone. I had no more to ask,— 
every body was talking, and every body was eager to tell 
the worst they could make of the fearful story. All mur- 
dered, all drowned, all prisoners. And soon there was not 
even need to listen, for my eyes beheld the worst,— the dead 
body of my hu^and borne upon the shoulders of ruffianly- 
looking men, whose downcast looks bespoke that even they 
felt pity for his imte. And where was my boy ? Him the 
cold waters hdd, and would not five me so much as his 
lifeless body. The smugglers had been attacked in endea- 
vouring to remove their cargo ; thev resisted ; some were 
slain on the spot, and the rest were drowned in attempting 
to escape. Who wHl tdl out the story ? Who wiU tdl the 
wife,— the mother's agony, when she received of her.hut- 
band no more than the disfigured corpse,— of her son, not 
even so much a* that ! Tdl who nmy, I cannot ! But 
you see me what I am,— I have told you what I was. 
Want, and disease, and remorse, and agony, have brought 
me to the grave. What is beyond, you may know : I do 
not. I bdleved once, but now I dare not bdleve."— VoL I. 
p. 170-8. 

Perhaps the most spirited and interesting essay in the 
whole book is No. 18, " The Two Invitations;" but we 
cannot afford to make any more extracts. We hope that 
enough has been said to give our readers a good opinion 
of the authoress and her work. 



Memoirs of the Rev. WHUam WUsan, A.M. Mimsier of 
the Gospd at Perth, me of the four brethren^^efbun- 
ders of the Secession Church, ft-c. With a brief Sketch 
of the State of Reiigion in Scotland for fifty years im- 
mediately posterior to the Revolution ; including a cir- 
cumstantial Account of the Origin of the Secession. By 
the Rev. Andrew Ferrier. Glasgow. Robertson and 
Atkinson. 1830. 8vo. Pp. 388. 

That the Secession Church of Scotland is a numerous, 
important, and truly respectable body of Christians, the 
sternest stickler for the unbroken integrity of our vene- 
rable establishment will not deny. Beyond the pole of 
their own conununion, however, we suspect that, for the 
last thirty or forty years, the precise origin and manner 
of its separation from its elder sister has been lost sight of, 
as the kindlier feelings of Christhin communion gradually 
superseded the fiery zeal which, before the middle of the 
last century, and, indeed, throughout the greater part of 
it, arranged those fond of polemical discusdon in two 
oppodte ranks. While we are, .in one sense, not sorry 
that this oblivion has wrapped up, from the present ge- 
neration, all that was intemperate in the history of the 
discussions of those days, we yet are weU pleased to see a 
volume like the present appear, holding, as we do, the 
opinion, that it is a sacred duty to conserve the memory of 
those pious men who have stood forward in good faith, 
and with a Christian spirit, in the attitude of reformers 
of those abuses which, without unceasing vigilance, would 
soon corrupt the practice of what may, for a time, have 
been the purest of religious institutions. If charity be 
one of its dements, we cannot btit look with a degree 
of veneration upon the abstract character of an eccle- 
siastical reformer. From what we gather of the sub- 
ject 9f ihi9 memoir, from bin blo|rapher, and from his 
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own diary — deciphered from ahorthMMl with a spirit of 
unsubdued derotion to a lacred taelc-- William Wilson, 
one of the four brethren, as the fathers of the Secession 
Church are endearingly called by their followers, was 
worthy of being so viewed, and his memory pres en rsd in 
honourable remembrance. The affeotloaato and able 
ehronider of his life — son to one of the Most learned and 
aooomplished theologians and men of letters of the tlme^ 
Dr Ferrier of Paisley—- besldesparticipating In these sen- 
timents, had the honourable claim of lineal descent from 
Mr Wilson, to entitle him to undertake a task which he 
has judiciously performed ; and he has thus given a per- 
sonal and domestic interest to a volume which has Intrin- 
sically a general and intense one to a large section of the 
Christian public The Memoir is divided. In the old 
Style, into periods, and proceeds in a lucid manner, only 
broken by copious and interesting extracts from the cor- 
respondence, &C. of its theme. We presume the volume 
wlU command a wide circulation. 



The Partjotio of the MarHprSbtdeHt. London. Long- 
man. Lees, Orme, and Co. 1830. 12mo. F]p. 191. 

Wx prtsttme this is the prodnetlon of a very young 
man. It indicates the posses si on of a poetkal tempera- 
ment, and it is not unlikely that, with a little more ex- 
perience and study, the author may produce poetry of a 
superior kind. Some of |he minor pieces are pretty, and 
there Is a good deal of vigour in several passages of the 
longer poem. 
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THB APOLOGY. 
XK nasi rABTs. 



Btf Thomoi Aird, Author ^*' lUHffkm Chancim$tie9,** 

flMsk of mess lost nothlag cxtsmlstSk 
Kor Mt down aught In Bistfes.— OMdMx 

Paet IL 

Of my parentage I ean say nothing : a mystery over- 
hangs my childhood, which I have sought in vain to dear 
up, and which I now bdteve must for ever remain dark 
to me. There is nothing more common than to hear it 
remarked, ** How short seems our bypast life!'* but to 
me, sir, this moment the days of my boyhood appear so 
feur remote that they seem to bdong to some other earlier 
"World. Such are my farthest recollectiotts of a sunny 
world of yore, and of my being led out into the pleasant 
fields by some kind playmate, of whom I remember only 
the little feet that went before me. Would I could for- 
get these early passages altogether, or knew them more 
distinctly ! Sometimes my spirit is so earnest, and, as I 
think, so near falling Into the proper train of pursuing 
them, that in my anxiety — I may call it my agony — the 
perspiration stands upon my brow. I see the dim some- 
thing before me, yet never can overtake or unmask It.— 

<< You might as well 
Hunt half a day for a lorgotten dream.'* 

The first point in my childhood which I deariy remcm- 
her, Is, that I was sitting alone plucking the blossoms from 
a fine bush of budding broom, when a crow alighted near 
my feet, and carried off a large worm. Then came a 
woman, whose face I cannot recall, with a little red shoe 
in her hand, which she put upon one of my feet ; and 
then she took me up. Probably it had fUlen off by the 
way, and I had been set down on the grass till she wait 
back to seek it. 

The next point, and that to which I can fbllow back 
my continuous recollections. Is my being In a room vrlth 
An elderly lady, who took great pains to amuse ne hi 



giving me little books of pictures, and explaining them 
to me. The appearance of this patroness of my eoify 
yauth I have from that day clearly remembered : and it 
seems to have been impressed upon me in rather a whiaa^ 
steal way. On the lady's cheek was a small q»ot streaked 
with Uioee wavy threads of red, to which immodcrata 
sorrow, or indulgence^ or natural decay, often atte nnateo 
the tints of a florid beauty. A leaf had fiUlen from one 
of my little books, and I remember to have asked a ooar- 
let thread finom her cheek to sew it again into its pt oper 
place. 

I omit farther record of my boyhood as oommon and 
uninteresting, and advance to deeper and more perlloas 
details. 

One evening, in the eighteenth summer of my age, I 
was crossing on horseback a river about twenty miles 
from home, when the animal on which I rode was naa- 
tcred by the force of the current, which was heavily 
flooded from previous rains; and horse and rider were 
rolled down In the strong stream. 

From the first rush and thunder of waters In my 
soul, a dim bhmk was over me till I awoke to a confused 
sense of what had befallen me, and of my now being 
kindly ministered to. To this succeeded a heavy sleep, 
which must have lasted during the night, for when I 
next distinctly awoke, the light of the sun through a 
green curtain fell with a fine haze upon my face as I 
lay upon an unknown bed, and the song of swallows 
from the eaves was as if it were the matin hour. *' It Is 
certainly morning,** said I to m^lf, as I lay still, trying 
to remember how I had come thither. I was interrupt- 
ed in my calculation, by the entrance of a good-looking 
man, apparently a fiurmer, who, after satisfying himsdf 
that I was fairly awake, began to congratulate me on my 
escape from drowning in the river, and then told me, in 
answer to my enquiry, that I had been saved by a young 
niece of his own, who having seen the failure of my horse, 
watched me as I was rolled down the river, till, on being 
borne near the bank where she was, she rushed in and 
drew me out at the peril of her own life. ^ I am sorry 
to say," he added, '* that your horse perished ; but this Is 
comparatively nothing since yourself are safe. I must 
now go for our sweet young surgeon, for, do you know, 
you have got an ugly gash on your head against some 
rock in the water, and it is needful now to have it dress- 
ed." My host retired for a few minutes, and then re- 
turned, followed by a fair young creature, with salve and 
bandages for my head, whom, moreover, he introduced to 
me as his niece, Emily Bonnington, who had saved my 
life. After I had fervently thanked my young preserver, 
I submitted to her farther kindness, and she bound up 
my head with the most tender care. I was then left 
alone, under'the recommendation of my kind host, that I 
should try, if possible, to sleep again, as I felt a most 
violent throbbing in my head, and accordingly I lay back 
upon my bed, trying to compose myself anew to slum- 
ber. What was it that invested my lovely preserver 
with such an interest to me as I lay fsr hours, sleeping 
none^ but thinking only of her ? Love— sudden love, it 
could not bo, for my heart and sooi wars inalienably do- 
voted lo another. Nor yet could the strongest gratitude 
exhaust the mysterious regard which brought that young 
woman, Emily Bonnington, so near my heart. Had I 
seen that face of hers before? I could not say that I had; 
yet it haunted me less in referenoe to late things, than to 
a doud of eariy rsmJniseences wiiick caasa over me^ as I 
lay without passion, vdthout control, my spirit beoalasod 
on a still sea of remembrance. About noon I arose, and 
Joined my host In a short walk through his fidds. In the 
afternoon I had an opportunity of "questioning Emily 
Bonnington a little laxther as to my preservation ; and 
the graceful modesty with which she recounted the par- 
tievlars, bettered the sweet impressioiis wliich her bsasitj 
was entitled to make on every heart, vrhether yoong or 
old» «nd left matt wmder how, in her Ifcrtbia sy h ew af 
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rustic Mrrice, she hud attniaed/ er'^cMild fnueve, her 
shnple i>iit trae elegance. In aceerdanoe with my host's 
kind eotreatfies, I agreed is stay with him till the mor- 
row, rttolved then to take a seat homeward fai the mally 
which passed by near his house at an eariy hour. 

Th^s night, afler t had d^t, as I thoofht, for aereral 
hours, I awoke from osofused dreams with an orer-la- 
boored spirit. My ears had not yet got qoite rid of yes- 
terday's watery Tisltation, and I fdt my head heavy and 
benambed, whilst my stomach was oppressed with dis- 
agreeable nausea. To rellcTe mysrif a little, I arose and 
went to the window, which I opened to taste the pure 
breath .of the night. The moon was riitninf dearly down 
fi>om the zenith, and no doud stained her blue noon. The 
stars were aloof and fainting from her glorious presence. 
My attention was, howerer, soon drawn lirom Uie beau- 
tiful wilderness of heaven by a low whispering beneath 
me, and looking down, I saw Emily Bonnington come 
round in front of the house with a young man. 

*' Fear not, Emily/' I heard him say, ** my heart and 
love could afford to blazon you before the whole world." 

" Enough for me,** was her low sweet reply, " that I 
have staked my aU on your good op inlon,---hononr my 
pledge.** 

The youth now bade her passionately adieu, which she 
returned evidently with the most confiding affection ; and 
after she had watched him for some time as he hasted 
away through the green dewy parks, she turned with some 
low murmuring exdamation, and retired behind the house. 
Had I not known that young man, an interview like 
this, which I had undesignedly witnessed, so common 
betwixt lovers, might not have given me a thought be- 
yond the moment ; but I had at once recognised the youth, 
and what I knew of him made me anxious and unhappy 
in calculating the probable consequences of such a love 
to my young and beautiful preserver. He vras a young 
gentleman of the name of Julius Wardrop, the only son 
of an old squirc^who had an estate a few miles firom 
Mountcoin, and another In that part of the country where 
Emily Bonnington resided with her unde, the quick re- 
collection of which circumstance made me better assured 
that I had truly recognised young Wardrop. I knew 
him to be bold, artful, and unprincipled ; and even had 
It been otherwise, my knowledge of the disparity of their 
fortunes was entitled to Justify my vexation to have found 
him the lover of Emily, and my fears for my beautiful 
little preserver, who had assuredly In return given him 
her heart. 

In the morning, when I saw her alone for a few mi- 
nutes before my departure to Join the mall, I was almost 
on the point of being so friendly, or so Impertinent, as to 
warn her against him ; but I dreaded so mudi the latter 
imputation, that I forbore. I did indeed give one vague 
and general caution* When about to go, I took a ring 
from my finger, and pressed her to keep It as a slight me* 
meiUo that I wished to be grateful. 

*' I wiU keq» It," said she, taking the gem with grace- 
ful modesty, " and be proud when I look at it to remem- 
ber that Heaven made me the Instrument of savin|^ the 
life of a worthy young gentleman.** 

'* And may it be the ring of an dder brother,** said I, 
willing to Insinuate a general caution against Wardrop's 
possible villainy; " and may the memory which It recalls 
of thine own noble heroisn^ fortify thy soul to challenge 
and defeat the betrayer, should any one, presumin|f on 
his wealth or his wiles, ever tempt thy excellent ho- 
nour !*• 

To this appeal, which living and present apprdiension 
made me utter with mudi solemnity, young Emily an- 
swered only with a keen and half-bluf^ing look, and I 
bade her adieu. 

After finishing my medical studies at the University 
of Edinburgh, the liberality of my patroness, Mrs Has- 
tings, who had been left with a hsAdsome jointure by an 



Dublin and London, where I spent a year in the farther 
advancement of my professional knowledge. On my way 
home from the latter city, the mail left me at an inn about 
ten miles from Mountcoin, where I resolved to stay all 
night, purposing to walk home eariy on the morrow. Af- 
ter I had rested awhile from the dizzy £uigue of traveU 
ling, I walked out on a balcony from one of the windows 
of the inn, to ei^oy the beautiful summer evening, which 
had been freshened by a thick shower. The glittering 
blades of the green wfaeaten uplands owned the dropping 
fiitness of heaven ; and as the fluttering breeze awoke, « 
dewy fragrance vras shaken from the budded quray of 
some sweetly-breathed bhrehes that twinkled before ma. 
Aw^ towards the watery east, the rainbow was falling 
with ydlow glory down on the green faces of the woods. 
The little boy crept from the dropping shdter of tha 
hedge, and renewed his rattle to frighten the birds from 
the yellew plots of seeded turnips up in the ssnny crofts ; 
while bock, to cheer hU bondage, came the village diild- 
ren, bareheaded, r^olclng beneath the skirts of the sum- 
mer-shower, winking to the dewy sheen, and oft stretch- 
ing their arms to tiie lovely rainbow. Such was tha 
ghid scene before me, which within a brief quarter of an 
hour was, though still fair as before in itself, to grow 
dark and unheeded from a change whidi came over my 
heart — for such indeed is the relative constitution of this 
world's beauty. As I stood before the window, I saw a 
carriage advancing along the highway with great rapidity, 
the harness glittering In the sun, and the glimmering 
wheels raising a mbt which was left behind In a long 
trail. Onward the carriage came, and having been drawn 
up before the door of the Inn, my antagonist Wardrop 
stepped from it, and turning, handed out a young lady, 
in whom, to my infinite surprise and horror, I recognised 
my own bdoved Catherine Slnton. I say horror, for the 
air of necessary gallantry with which Wardrop did his de- 
voir, — the confiding tenderness with vrhich the lady leaned 
on his arm, and that peculiar softened and mellowed halo 
of beauty, of which the saffron robe is the emblem, and 
which, shadowing the warm and blushing brow, weighing 
the ejrdid, and heightening the blooming honours of the 
cheek, leaves us never to mistake a young bride, carried 
to my heart, as with a stroke of lightning, that the lady 
was lost to me for ever, and was become the wife of an- 
other. No sooner were Wardrop and his young — (well, It 
must be so) — his young vrife falriy Into the inn, than I 
hurried down stairs to take my departure, not having 
magnanimity enough to stay an hour near so fearfully- 
Interesting a party. A single question to the coachman 
as I passed through the court-yard, brought down upon 
me an answer confirmatory of my suspidons, and with- 
out another moment*;! delay, I took my homeward road 
adown the river side, my crowding thoughts unable to 
arrange themsdves, and my whole heart swallowed up \n 
the overwhelming conviction that I had indeed lost all 
daim to my Catherine. She was the daughter of a gen- 
tleman in this neighbourhood, and I had loved her for 
many years with a growing passion, which, however, I 
never revealed to her ; but this I had determined to do 
without further delay, and my departure from London was 
hastened even for this very purpose, as I could endure my 
absence from her no longer. So then I was too late ! So 
then Catherine was lost to me for ever! With the burden 
of these bitter thoughts upon me, I wandered homewards, 
I know not how. I was not, however, so selfish in my 
own loss as altogether to forget Miss Bonnington, and my 
heart boiled with double Indignation against Wardrop, as 
I could not but think that he must have deceived and for- 
saken poor Emily. Were we to refine and enquire cu- 
riously for motives, the emphasis which I laid on this 
part of his misconduct, might perhaps argue that my 
heart, on account of its own private fedlngs, was eager 
to find a just cause of anger against him. 

The very next day, by chance I met Emily's uncle, as he 



old antiquary, allowed me to visit the medical vchools of | was on his way to a distant fair, and, on my enquiring for 
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my fair pr«erv«r, Ire gmve me to understMid th«t tbe bad 
DOW left him ; and thia he did with such a sorrowful relue- 
tance, that I dreaded the worst He seemed angry, when 
I attempted to follow up my enquiries a little farther, 
though I did it as incidentally as poasible ; but when I 
apokfized, by sUting the deep interest which I took in 
my beautiful preserver, whom, in her Joy or her sorrow, 
I oould not but be bound now and then to see, I^saw the 
tear start in his eye, and, after a pause, he said : — ** She 
maybe in sorrow, poor child, for aught we know, though 
God forbid ! The truth is, sir, she left us some three 
months ago, and we know not how to find her. We have 
had two letters from her, however, in both of which she 
says she is wdl, asks pardon for her strange departure, 
begs our forbearance for a little longer, and promises soon 
to return to us without dishonour. Would to Heaven 
that day were come, my little Emily !" I was on the 
point of mentioning my suspicions, from what I guessed 
of her love for Wardrop, but I refrained, because I might 
be wrong, and because, in the event of my suspicions being 
just, I thought it better not to give occasion to precipitate 
matters, by directing the interference of her fiery kins- 
man. I resolved to see her myself, if possible, without 
delay, anxious to redeem her gently from any error. I 
think there was no priggish impertinence in this wish of 
mine to interfere. I would but warn Miss Bonnington 
of Wardrop*s marriage, and leave it to her good sense to 
do or avoid the rest. Having learned that he had gone 
back with his bride to Edinburgh, I followed, determined 
to make him tell me where Miss Bonnington was, (for 
I doubted not that under his auspices she had left her 
unde's friendly roof,) and, moreover, to let him know 
that I would do my utmost to save that maiden from his 
farther villainy. The accumulated grief and indignation 
of my spirit threw me into a violent fever a few hours 
after my arrival in Edinburgh, and it was nearly a month 
ere I was again able to walk out. The very first evening 
after quitting my chamber, I saw, by chance, in the dim 
twilight, Emily Bonnington walking alone in an obscure 
street, forlorn and wo-begone, pale of countenance, slow 
and irregular in her step. She did not seem to recognise 
me as I passed by ; and why did I pass by without ad- 
dressing her ? Oh, God ! I wanted to see if she had not 
become one of those miserable women who give their 
beauty and thelr'embraces for hirs. She walked forward, 
however, without offering, or meeting with, interruption, 
and I followed, till, as she was about to be admitted Into 
a house In a mean part of the city, I touched her on tbe 
shoulder from behind, announced my name, and asked if 
I might talk with her for a few minutes. 

'* Certainly, sir, in virtue of former acquaintanceship," 
replied she, with proud alacrity. 

We were accordingly ushered, by a woman of decent 
appearance, into a small room, when Miss Bonnington, 
turning to me with a somewhat peremptory look, as if, 
without delay, to know my business, I felt myself obliged 
to state at once for what reason I had sought her. She 
was angry and proud, and haughtily njected my plea 
that I saw her unfortunate. 

'* If so," she said, *< my misfortunes are my own, and 
of my own free choice. I must be rid of your ring," she 
continued, '' for I see that, in virtue of my having accepted 
it, you think yourself warranted in very unnecessary in- 
terference." Suiting the action to the words, she drew 
it forth, with peremptory haste, from a small box into 
which it had been carefully put, and was about to throw 
it into tbe fire, when I interposed. ** Pause — hear me 
for one moment, Miss Bonnington," I cried. " I am 
newly redeemed from the gates of death, and my heart, 
when I saw you* could not be so callous, as not to prompt 
me to follow you, and ask whether you are unhappy. 
But I shall leave you this instant, if you will still pre- 
serve that little pledge." 

Her trembling pause, and the big blinding tears that, 
despite of her effort* to be firm, be^ to dro|» fast from 



her eyes, were a prdude to the subdued and 
heart, which thus bvrat into sad flow. ** God 
Mr Hsslings, I have mmtk seed to keep it, alaoe it is the 
only little pledge left of my own aeif-raqpeeC. Yim most 
leave me, sir ; I am d ish oa o ored, God knows, gn ti gh 
I cannot endure year kind cares. But remomber, air, I 
am not dishonoored as you peifcaps supp — s. Hark! 
hark ! there comes Wardrop, my croeU— -O, no ! no! 
— >But he premised to be here to-night ; and what most 
be done with you ?" Ere I could turn from the maidy 
the door of our room was burst open, and I was soddcnly 
assailed and strode down by a blow from behind. I re- 
covered myself yet reeling, but was again strock down. 
A second time I rose ; — a knife came to my hand with 
fatal facUity ;— through mists, and the bkiod whfefacamc 
over my temples, I sawmy own arm raised flashing aJoA ; 
— I heard tlie greedy knife gashing the side of that 
man's seducer. 

'' If you are dishonoured, so are you avenged !** I 
member to have cried, panting. I cleared the mist and 
blood from my eyes. A loud yell was in my ears. 
Emily had fainted, and fallen back on a chair. The fwse 
of my prostrate antagonist had been towards the door ;— 
he was now turning round to look for Emily, and I was 
horrified to see the bright blue eye of a atranfer youth 
quivering in death. 

** Help me to my sister," I heard him say, with an awful 
UxdL to me of pathetic reproach. I was peUrified ; leoold 
not move. With an energy that made the purple drops 
of life spirt and bubble from his side, he raised himedf 
up, and, twisting himself twice round, was at the fret of 
Emily. He daqied them to his boeom, and kisaed her 
ankles convulsively, with a fearful energy of love. Again 
he panted forth the name of his sister ; then turned upon 
me his eye, in which death was mingled with a corse. 
I was brooking tbe last look which still glared* stiffening, 
against me, when, in a moment reccdleeting mysdf, I 
sprung to his ear, crying aloud, that I was not his sister's 
seducer. It was too late. There was no motion of doubt 
or belief. The film of death had fallen for ever on hb 
eye. And judge me, Calvert, friend of mine, if the dood 
of edipee did not then fall on my heart, which no time 
shall lift or blot away ! You may wonder, but I remem- 
ber all these particulars distinctly, for I was calm in de- 
spair ; I see the whole thing by night and day like a dark 
phantasmagoria ; I have gone over the particulars, in my 
mind's eye, a thousand times, winning each one to its 
proper |daoe, and arranging the whole like a dance, till 
the order is at length fixed inalienably before me. I think 
my cries brought the mistress of the house into the room; 
and I think It vras the voice of her reproaches that firrt 
induced me to flee, which I did more from horror at my 
deed, than fear from my responsibility. I descended a 
stair, and hurried along the crowded streets. Every eya 
seemed intent upon me ; and I heard the sound of men's 
feet, as If hurrying away to some judgment — some great 
verdict against me. The coaches seemed to be rdling 
along the night-streets with greater speed and a louder 
sound of wheds than usual ; and they were filled, me- 
thought, with men who were in haste on my account. 
Lamps and torches, as I passed, flashed brightly in my 
face, as if for the wicked purpose of detection ; and every 
motion of the crowded metropdis seemed instinct with 
earnestness in relation to my bloody offence. Without 
any formal choice of route, I made my escape from the 
city by a south road, merdy becanse I had happened to 
fall upon it most readily. Three or four miles away from 
the last din of the town, I sat me down on a green bank, 
weary and bewildered, and there fdl fast asleep. I must 
have dept for several hours, for when I sat down, I saw^ 
the moon broad and red coming up above the horixon, 
and when I awoke she vras riding high and clear. I have 
often wondered how, in my weakness after late frver, I 
could stand such fatigue and exposure ; but sudi is the 
fact, that, despite of Xhim vn^wiird dfcvnietaDoPf ( 
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gaiaedy upon tb« whole, my bodily slreogth very last. 
Wbea I awoke, as stated above, I was pretty calm in 
»pirit, and could calculate the meaning and farUier direc- 
tion of my flight. I was indeed sorry that, in a weak 
and irritable mood, I had been induced to flee at all, which 
would he construed into an absconding from justice, and 
would thus bear the face of the worst guilt ; and I had 
some thoughts of returning back to the city and surren- 
dering myself up to justice ; but again I thought it better 
to go home and explain my unhappy predicament to Mrs 
Hastings, and there quietly abide the pursuit of the law. 

On reaching Mountcoin, I learned that Mrs Hastings 
had the day before set out to see me on a third visit since 
my fever began, and that, moreover, she meant to proceed 
onwards to Glasgow, there to stay for a few; weeks. 
Scarcely had a day gone by when, as I had hourly anti- 
cipated, I was apprehended at Mountcoin for the murder 
of Mr Harry Bonnington, and conveyed to jail in Edin- 
burgh. 

In the course of a few months, my trial came on. The 
main witness in the case was the landlady of the house 
in which I committed the rash deed. According to her 
deposition, the deceased (Harry Bonnington) came furi- 
ously into her house on Uie evening in question, and she 
saw him knock me down violently, and the blood spring 
from my head. She saw nothing farther, having re- 
treated to her own apartment in great alarm. Emily 
Bonnington was named as a witness ; but, alas ! alas ! 
she had died — I presume of a broken heart — ere this day 
of trial. This was a thing to make my heart grow old 
in an hour ! And then there was the second awful ex- 
planation, made in the course of the trial, with farther 
particulars, of which I shall not trouble you — that I had 
slain that brother of hers, a brave and manly sailor-boy, 
at the very moment when, with a brother's piercing love, 
he had found out his unhappy sister's retreat, to win her 
back from the spoiler ! Under circumstances, it would 
seem, of strong palliation, a verdict of Manslaughter 
merely was found against me, and my sentence was three 
months' imprisonment. So soon as my confinement was 
over, I went to wait on Mrs Hastings, with a confusion 
of fieelings, in reference to her, which I cannot well ex- 
press. About a week after my first lodgemoit in jail, I 
had written to her, explaining my unhappy situation, and 
praying her to come and see me ; in answer to which, I 
received a letter from her, stating that she could not com- 
ply with my wish ; adding, moreover, that I was not her 
son, that my real name was Bremner, that she had bought 
me, when I was a child, from my mother, a vagrant wo- 
man, who was unable to support me ; that she bad done 
very much for me, but that I had testified my wild blood 
by my late horrible act, and that she was determined to 
countenance me no longer. With this letter of hers in 
my hand, I now made my way, without ceremony, to her 
presence, and thus bitterly began : — " So, madam, in ad- 
dition to your many excellent lessons, which have yet been 
insufficient to reclaim my savage nature, you must now 
teach me where to find thb worshipful mother of mine." 

** My son ! my own son, still !** cried she, weeping and 
embracing me. " It was these greedy interested relations 
of mine who made me write that cruel letter. Oh ! say 
yon forgive me, Edward, for you have been indeed a kind 
son to me !** 

In whatever may be the mere force of blood, there is 
at least equal power in long habits of reverence and affec- 
tion ; and now, in my turn, I embraced and forgave at 
once the weak, but kind, old lady. ** But yet," said I, 
with severe solemnity, ^* there is something strange and 
awfol in this relation of mine to an unknown mother, 
who may yet be alive, and whose name at least, if yon 
cannot instruct me how to find her, I am determined 
henceforth to bear, to honour the being who gave me a 
body and a spirit. But, O ! there must be more— for 
more ! Tou have blessed me, lady, with good instruction, 
ftr which I thaok you* But you mwt now Imlniot om 



how to find that true mother of my life ; and it must be 

my sacred duty to take care of her, for perhaps By 

Heaven ! you have done grievously wrong, lady ! Per- 
haps— ^ Who knows what may be her habits ? Now, 
speak quickly — ^where am I to seek her ?" 

There was a pause, as Mrs Hastings seemed alarmed 
at the earnestness of my manner and her own responsi- 
bility ; but when I repeated my question with somewhat 
of sternness, she replied, meekly, that she knew nothing 
of the woman ; that she had not seen her for fifteen years. 
She owned, moreover, with tears, that she had made it 
one condition of keeping me as her own son, that my 
wretched mother was not to see me more than once a-year, 
and that she was never to make known her relationship 
to me ; wherefore, as she had not come to see me during all 
these fifteen years, it might be inferred she was long ago 
dead. I had to assent to this conclusion. But when Mrs 
Hastings, weakly and with little tact, promised at this mo- 
ment to do any thing for me, and to leave me, when she 
died, all her substance, I declared it my purpose now to 
make my own way in the world, and never to keep her 
property from her natural heirs. 

Accordingly, in a few weeks, I proceeded to sea, in the 
capacity of a surgeon's mate, after taking an affectionate 
leave of my kind old patroness, and promising to open a 
punctual correspondence with her, and in all resjtects to 
be her son, save in so far as regarded my name, and the 
nltinuite possession of her property. I was soon advan- 
ced in my new occupation, and at length, after many years 
of hard service, was appointed physician to a military hos- 
pital in the Isle of Wight, where I remained till about 
six months ago, when I was summoned to attend the 
death-bed of Mrs Hastings. According to my former 
resolution, I would accept none of her property in be- 
queathment, save this mansion, which she forced me to 
take as a pledge of my gratitude for the comforts which, 
In my boyhood, I had therein experienced. And here, 
having lately given up my professional duties, and retired 
on half* pay, I mean to spend the remainder of my life. 
I have lived here for three months now in almost perfect 
solitude. No one seeks my company, for it is generally 
reported, I believe, that I am fearfully distressed in mind 
for the murder (grant the term) which I committed in 
my youth. Nor is this altogether an idle report ; for 
though I have forgot, in a great measure, Catherine Sin- 
ton, and others whom I loved as the fHends of my youth, 
that boy Harry Bonnington haunts my soul day and 
night I have travelled in various lands, " seen many 
men and many cities," been in sea>fights many a one, yet, 
despite of all change of place, despite of every circumstance 
most likely to render a man c^ous, the guilty rashness 
of that early blow of mine troubles roe still. 

(PartllLlnonrnsxt.) 



EnEA nTEPOEirrA-i-« wiNOBO words." 

Bg WiRiam TemumL * 

Wli«*d words, that flew from bsbbUag Babsl fbrth. 
As from their centre, round the nscious esrth ; 
As Mrds thst flit tnm lead to land sublime, 
Tlidr noiss or ptumsfe vsry with their dime. 
So brestb<i«sled words, ss round they ranse 
From dime to cBme, sre doom*d to suffer disoge; 
Yet, tboo^ disfiguied, they sie still the ssbm. 
And s small voice yet mutters whence they came. 

I CAKKOT help considering the Hebrew plural termina- 
tions uf , IN, and urn, as the origin, not only of the plural 
symbols BK and s of our northern languages, but also of 
thoio of the Greek and Latin, and all the other ianguagee, 
ancient and modem, on both shores of the Mediterranean. 
For the Latin language had, like the Greek, only two 
plural terminations, i and ks, as pxknai, dominoi, saa- 
MOKxs, raucruKs, kxes; and when we know that the 
Hebrews, Babylonians, and Syrians, suppressed the k in 

e See a f9fmn Arti^i of i^ finilar naUtiei la the 14/. Jour* VoL 
IL p.99* 
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a freqaeDily-occmTing constraction of their sabstaniireiy 
as did the Latins always hefore a yowel, as their poetry 
still testifies, the permanent loss of the omissible m need 
not be a matter of marvel. But the identity of the He- 
brew plural UTH, with the Greek and Latin as, or s, is not 
so obvious; yet it Is, with great probability, dedacible 
from the many manifest mutations of a similar kind that 
have taken j»lace in other words. For we find, that in 
many, if not in all languages, the sound th la eommutable 
with s, proceeding, as it does, from this cause, that that 
particular conformation of the enunciative organs which 
is necessary to pronounce th, most easily and naturally 
lapses into the utterance of s. An example of this exists 
in our own language, In the third person singular, pres. 
indie as hath, has, loveth, loves. And if this hap- 
pens in the vocables of one language relative to itself, much 
more is it likely to happen in words transmitted firom one 
language to another, and exposed, in passing from land to 
land, to many dangerous accidents of change. Accord- 
ingly, we find the Hebrew athun, an ass, metamorphosed 
into the Latin asimus ; the Greek anAtf adulterated into 
the Latin anuum, anisk : so the Latin first person plural 
jtus is formed from the Greek /ui9«, Xi^/Mii« (in one of 
the dialects Xi>«/uff ) becoming legimus. So also the fu- 
sion of the particle Btp, the oriffinal sign of the genitive 
singular, into s, as nt/d«/y«diy^ 7Tu8itfv«f , >'«iiv, yns,* The al- 
ternation of these letters may also account for the diver- 
sity of the imperative of the second aorist, whidi appears 
to trepidate between the particle Bs and f, as y*^*, rroOi, 
i0f, dif . And some words in Greek are written indiffer- 
ently, as it would seem, with a 6 or r, as Ci;9«f , Cvrr^f , 
whenQB ABTssus ; nay, the Spartans seem to have pro- 
nounced the B of nearly all Attic words, where that 
letter occurs, as an r, as sra^n v«f, Amm, •(^•h ^'^ ^»fBt*H^ 
xBnn, •fi»f. And, with regard to other languages, we may 
remark, that the Arabians and Persians have a letter of 
nearly the same written symbol, but pronounced by the 
former people as th, by the latter, who like softer sounds, 
as s. Moreover, the Chaldeans changed the th of He* 
brew words very frequently Into su. From all these in- 
stances, tending to prove the commutability of these ap- 
parently different sounds, we think we have warrant 
enough to infer the original identity of these plural ter- 
minations. 



It is an amudng, and not unprofitable, exercise to note, 
connected as it Is with the origin and cognation of nations, 
the devastations committed on words by emigration. Some 
retain the first syllable ; some retain the last ; some the 
middle ; some, in vagabonding thousands of vaUm, retain 
their principal consonants ; some only one ; some are ao 
completely recast, that they retain no similitude to their 
originals, but are only to be recognised as the same, or as 
cognates, through the intervention of some middle lan- 
guage, which is tha oonnecting bond that batrayi them. 
But, amid all the numerous metaasorphoaes m ore won"* 
derful than those of Ovid — effected on far-travelled words, 
the most extraordinary and InexpUeaUe b, that they should 
be pronounced and q»ellod backwards to UmIt original for- 
mation. Of this there are so many examples, that amid 
the infinite multiplication of sounds in human speech, 
such a ooineidcnoe oannot be dsewsil firatoiiaiis : it must 
be founded, we know not how. In nature. The Latin 
word TxaaAy eorlA, is nearly tha Hebrew word aucts 
backwards. The Hebrew words am, ax, aignifying fa- 
thke and MOTHxa, are either in thair bnekward or straight- 
forward spdling the origin of nearly all the words in 
the European languages dsDoCing VAnncB and kothxi. 
In Chaldee, several words are Jnst the Hebrew writtaa 
haekwardo. The Latin Plumeuic, kmd, b from the 
Greek /u«XvC}«f— toema from f^ Hf* **J*^ irom ftm 
uoKUM fhHn (tfX«»— {English, a loo) waiis fr«n fiv. 
Our English wards, cow, laxv, are from tacca and 

• Ofthiishasgewf havfiMBlftitpcooriaui«i0fvbeeQalogi««i. 



ptnX99 — PEEL finom xirap — geik trtna Enroom— titb 
POT are fhmi the German Butt and Topp, with many 
others unnecessary to particularise. It has been remark- 
ed, that young persons, beginning to spdl and read, fn- 
qnently, and without being consdoos of ft, pronoanoe tho 
vrords badnrards ; but it has never, so fin* as I kn^w, 
been observed that children, or uneducated persons, do, in 
their ordinary speech, utter words in ^elr badtwrnrd 
spelling. 



To an oh s c f y e i' of mental phenomena. It Is Intcrestiiig 
to trace the words significative of mind, its operations smd 
affections, to their primitives, and to note how, in differ- 
ent languages, these relationdiips co r re sp o n d* The word 
signifying wind Is the root, I believe, in mosdy all lan- 
guages, of words signifying snarr or mim. The Sna- 
skrit syllable an, denoting hreaik or wmd, is the root of 
the Greek «fifi«#, (and am* dnfu,) whence the Latin 
AvncA and akucus. We have a very old Scottish word, 
ATKD, or EKD, deuotlug hnoih, whidi is evidently from 
the same origin. The Greek wnvfdM, a $pirii, io from 
^tt, to Mow — 4^<*t the 9oid, is connected with, or moot 
probably derived from, i'VX^, coU air ; — oar word snair 
is fh»m SPIEO, to hreMe or blow ; — the Hebrew words^, 
denoting a sriarr, are all of similar dgnificatlon, aie cr 
beeath. Our word ghost, or ghaist, is of Saxon ori- 
gin, and the same irith gust, a biasi of wimL Again, 
many of the words denoting acts or affections of the mind, 
appear to have been originally agricultural terms, ex- 
pressive of rural labour. The Hebrew word abesh, to 
think or medUate, means property to rLOucH— the Latin 
verb ruTAEE, to think, signifies property to peukb teees 
— ^the verb ceeheee, to discern or dittingidsh, denotes pro. 
perly to sift cork — ^the verb leqeee, to read, seems to 
have Its primary signification to gather pEurr, ixowses^ 
or LEAVES, (whence lectus, a bed, as being originally of 
leaves.) Tlu! Hebrew w<Hrd amee, a woan or savivo, 
denotes a branch ; and the Latin word seemo appears to 
be a derivative fVom sEao, to bow or pkmi. The irord 
soucrr, soLicrrous, denotes TUEimfG ur the soil ; the 
word teibulatioh is fh>m teibula, the dray vrith whidi 
they threshed their com. But once more, the Latin 
SAPiEintA, wisdom, is derived from sapio, to taste ; the 
Hebrew word tome, good sense, or disceetioit, is do- 
rived from Tox, TO taste ; the word gust seems to have 
been used in Scotland in the sense of xNownro bt ezpe- 
ribncx. When we say a mak op taste, we mean also a 
man of Intellectual discrimination and good seksb m 

LETTERS. 



The Sanskrit word man — the Hebrew words Cab, or 
KiE, or KiETE, a dty, and Bal, a possession, or possessor, 
are to be found scattered nearly through the whole earth. 
The last word, Bal, is used both as a prefix in the sense 
of a possession, and as a suiBx in that of possessor ; — ^pre- 
fixed to names of places. As Baal-Gaj>, Baal-beemox — 
postfixed to many j^per names, and particularly to sun- 
dry famous persons in Tyre and Carthage, as Asdecbal, 
Hannibal, Ituabal. The word Car, or Kir, or Kirte» 
a town or cUy, is used also both as a prefix and suflix, in 
the same signification of city, as In the words Car. 

lATUAIM, KiR-JATHJEARIM, CaR-THAGE, CaR-THEIA, RUd 

other names of towns in the north of Africa and south of 
Spain ; — in a sufilx state it is to be found in Tigraito- 
CERTE, the city of Tigranes, and other towns of like ter- 
mination near the Euphrates ;f and It Is Tery remark- 

^ I would beg leave to inggett* wUh sll taBoali^ liuiBRHy* to Pit^ 
ftsMT Danfear, ivfasdMrtk&ioot is not tiis etymon of tks OsedH po»* 

aoaa mrxtff , asLT. It is f wf s in Ihst tbs Saaskrit AirrMax < <1r ss l ^ 
n»Tf»q) ilfaifisB braats, sool, srianr* sblp i sad it is 



tkstths Oftentsl varasa, ligDUyiog aaaATH or tprair, appetn to 
' * " " * t uadouDtedlT is in Che Arabic, for selp. 

ttiat oinr wore sslp is i 



be UMd in tlie Hebrew, ai It uadoubtedlT is in Che Arabic. 
Sir Wimsm Jonet saspseti that oor wore selp is syaaayiaoM with 
sovuhmtldonatkaowiritesabstiBoedloaBy soot bsvlacthat 
ifflport. It is the Oennsn sblbst, and there, I beUeve. it ends. 

f Thi i w w d Car. Kta, Kiara. scemt Ss hav« had «ie same en 
twwtvf iWfsp of p siiw ii o n torn the southera sheets oC the Caspian 
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able, that these same Hebrew monosyllables, Bal and Car, 
arc to be found as prefixes to so many names of our 
towns, and even of our farm-stsadings, as Caalulk, Cab- 
STORpHiN, Carburub, Balcarras, Balcomie.— As to 
the word man, it is certainly one of the oldest and most 
yenerabls in the mouths of men. In the Hebrew, and 
its numerous dialects, it is not, I believe, to be found ; 
but it may be discoTsred lurking amid the Brakmanks, 
as that name, given them three thonsand years ago, well 
testi fies : From these respectable gymnoeophists, it wound 
its way to Europe through Carmamia, till it finally 
housed among the Marcomanvi, Albmanxi, and Gxr- 
MANi, leaving traces of its transition in Ariaxbrxks 
CoDOMAKNus, the poet Alcxav, and sundry other nota- 
ble persons. It now flourishes in most reputation in 
Gennany and our own British Isles. 



The words sum, hook, and stars, an of great anti- 
quity, and deserve to be held in much reputation among 
us on tliat score ; yet, what is strange^ the wtoom seems 
to be of more celebrity than the sun^ and the stars are of 
more reputable nobility and territorial psssssiion than 
the other two. For the sow seems to have only had the 
rule in Germany and the North, where, by the by, he 
happens somewhat discreditably to be feminine ; whereas 
the MOON blazes not only as a masculine luminary in the 
North, (Der Moxd,) but must have extended her name 
and influence both in Greece and Latium, as the words 
/uqy and Mensis (which are also both masculine) still tes- 
tify, though these two words are deflected a little, and 
denote not the moon, but her month, or time measured 
by her. The original root of the name lies in the Sans- 
krit, Mas, a monik. As for the Stars, they seem to have 
extended themselves in a sort of gRlRxy all the way from 
Indus to Iceland ; for we first perceive them twinkling 
ill the Persic sitarah ; then they shine out more in the 
Greek arrsf • «rr(«y, and glimmer but a little In ti/(i«, 
wskvrti^tMj (many siarrtd) ; again they appear in the La- 
tian ASTRUM, and at length sparkle out in the German 
Stern, Gestirn, tlie Scottish starhs, the English stars, 
and at last die away in the fartliest North, under the 
Icelandic stiorna. — Our domestic words, muc, coeesk, 
and BtrrrER, are likewise to be renerated for their anti- 
quity. The first word has bsen variously dislocated and 
mutilated in ito passage down the stream of time to us. 
It first appears in Homer*s M/A0kyt and AfAiky^^ which 
is moulded into the Latin xuloxo, mulctum. A dif- 
ferent form of it appears in ymkm^ yaXmmr^g^ of which 
the Latins by amputation have made their lac, lactis. 
Our MILK is from the German mikhf and more resembles 
the supine of the Latin verb. 



There are words of contrary signifleations to be found 
in all languages, yet without any contradiction or ob- 
scurity occasioned by their use. In Arabic, there are a 
good many ; in Latin, about eight er ten ; in Greek, 
nearly as many ; in English, but a few, and these are, I 
think, mostly denominative verbs, or Terbs derived from 
nouns. In Latin, English, and Hebrew, sttoh denomi- 
native verbs are generally employed in the sense at giving, 
seldom that of depriving; yet, instances there are Sn Eng- 
lish and Hebrew, of their being used in 60IA asnstt ; and 
sometimes in one language the verb la aied in one signi- 
fication, and in a contrary signification in another, as the 
Latin verb poruLOR» which is only vsed in the sense of 
DisrEoruNo, and in our Engllah verb to rsoPLS, which 
is only uasd in the sense of srocxmo wrni rmorut. In 
English, we have a Uw suA dea arn h MUl to verba of o^ 
posite significations, as to head, to sxin, to dust. To 
HEAD A man, is to deprive him of the head, but to head 
A PIN, or a MOB, is to give either of these objects heads. 



Of this naoommon daas of virba iqrpears to me to be our 
misunderstood English verb to lit, which in our lexi- 
cons is represented, according to its two opposite mean- 
ings, as two distinct and unconnected verbs, whereas it 
seems to l>e but one and the same verl>, derived ftrom the 
noun LET, an obstacle, and signifying either vo rasssNT 

AN OBSTACLE, OT TO REMOVE ONE. 



In a former artlde, I suggested tiie probability that the 
Egyptian word olb, an island, an s mi m nee rising from 
the sea, a numntain, was the origin of the name Al- 
bion, given to an Island, bv the earliest navigators. It 
may b^ moreover. In all humility, suggested, that this 
same vocablo b not only the Latin alb and alt, a title 
given to so many mountains, but also the Grecian 
OLVMP, which seems, from its general nee, to have been 
a general name for anjf em men e e or mountain, for wo 
find it in Thessaly, in Cyprus* Lyda, and Myiia, 
wherever the Greek language vras spoken. The inser- 
tion of the servile consonant m took plaoe in other words 
transplanted into Greelc, as in the Hebrew and Egyptian 
Moth becoming MEMrais. As for Alb or Olb, we find 
the name given to hills, or hillt countries, from Ai.* 
BANiA, near the Caspian Sea, whoee neighbourhood was 
colonised by the Egyptians (an 'additional reason for be- 
lieving it to be the Egyptian olb,) to the towns Album 
and Albinum, at the foot of the Alpe. I think it is Strabo 
that mentions somewhere that, from the frequent occur- 
rence of the syllable alb in names of towns near the 
Alpe, he suspects that those mountains themselves had 
been originally called by that name, and not by Alp, 
thereby identifying It with Alba longa, Albanus, Al. 
BURNus, kc, which are all either mountains, or cities 
placed on mountains. It may be also noted here^ that the 
other appellative Ida, given by the ancients to so man^ 
mountains. Is but the Hebrew or Fhosniclan Id, deno- 
ting a pillar, column, or monttmenL The two eminences 
near Cadiz, the farthest limits of the west, called the 
Pillars or Herc«lbs» provo that theee hills had origin- 
ally obtained the same FhoBiiician designation* but that 
the Oriental appellative was translated so as to be under- 
stood by the Gneks and Romans ; as the Hebrew name 
Golgotha, that It might be intelligible to the Romans, 
was translated Into Calvart, and as we translate it. 
The tlace op a skull. 



through Pakttiiit. to Mount Atlst. snd the Straits of 
the word Buao, Baao» Bria, Brjoa had Ikon the 
tibrough Spain, Qtrmsnj, and Scythli^ to the 
Cstpiaoi 



that 
Straits, 
oCths 



The Laths language appears to me to be Indebted io 
the Hebrew, as It iindoubtedly is to the Sanskrit, far 
more than the Greek is indebted to either. Probably 
the Greeks had many of IhsAr words, through the Inter- 
Bsediate Islands, from Egypt, of whoee ancient language 
we unfortunately know so little. The Latin substan- 
tive vertw ESSE and rui may be obviously traced to the 
Hebrew substantive verbs n\E^ (ishe) and }^y^ (heua.) 
The very aimilarity of sound, as w^ as signification^ is 
suiBcient to provo the identity of the first verb uhe, witK 
BssB ; and as to the latter Ttrb, the changs of the gentle 
aspirate Into r, Is wdl known to have been practised 
both by the JEoIians and Latins ; and in other Hebrew 
words transplanted Into the Latin language, the strong 
vowel or the a^irate is In like manner changed into an 
r or V, as amul, a wforkmtm, becoming famulus-^ 
mbsbx, hfkf beoeming vxta^— mo, to know, or see, beoo« 
ming vmn. Wo may remark, that theee Latin verb^ 
esse and rui, though, owing to their similar slgnlfica* 
tlon, they are classed together in our Latin Grammars* 
are quite distinct, and have no more fiunily cognation 
than FBRO^ TULi, latum* or pxrio, percussl In Uc%, 
rui belongs to no, not to sum ; in proof of which, tbt 
parts e o ppaee d to be wanting to no» and applied to it iu 
our Grammars by Ceases oompouaded of the passive pai^ 
tldple r ACTUS, are all filled up by the tenses derived from 
rm, and now classed under sum, who has, like n thlef^ 
porlobMdwiMtwatMtlMf «WB. Fm may be thai ooni* 
pletedt«-% ' 
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Fio (or Fco) rui, rtJxuM, (not used) ^vxu 
or roEZ. 
Jmiic. Pres. Fio or Fco (few) 

Imp, FlEBAX. 

Perf, Fui. 

JYlip. FUERAM. 
/W. FlAM, rUAM. 

iSi(&/9. Pres, FiAM, puam* 

/m/k Fi£BC1I, rOEKM. 

Paf. FuEftiM. 
Phq). FuusKX. 

Fut. FUKEO. 

Imp, Preg, Fi, or Fiio (4>w.) 
/i|/iii. iVes. FiEEi, or foee, fukee (not used.) 
Perf. FuistE. 

Fut, FUTUEUS ESSE. 

Partie, Fui, Futueus, from tbe disused topine' rirruM. 

Thr Terb esse is, howerer, defective, and seems to have 
only five tenses. It is to be found in Sanskrit, in some 
of its parts, of neariy tbe same form as in Latin. It ap- 
pears to bare been ori^nally written tbus :•— 

ESSUM, . ' • ESSE. 

Indie Pres. Essum, by abbreriation, sum. 

ESIS, • • . ES. 

ESIT, • • « EST. 

fUuMUSy • . . SUMtTS. 

Esrris, • . . estis. 

ESUMT, . . . SITNT. 

Imp, EsAM, or eeam, by tbe change fiimiliar to 
tbe old Latins of a into s, as in aea 

for ASA, AEBOE, AEBOS. 
Fut, E&O, (iro/lAMi) EEO, EEIS, &c 

Subjs, Pre$, Emm, by abbreviation, sim. 

Imp, Essem. 
Jnfin, Pres, Esse. 

Devongrove, Clackmannanshiref 
Ut April, 1830. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 

EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETT OF ANTIQUAEIES. 

Monday, I2th April 
De Caesom in tbe Cbair. 

JFVvMrn/,— Sir PatHck Walker, Rev. Dr Blair, Dr Hib- 
bert; James Skene, T. AlUn, P. Neill, James Maid- 
ment, Donald Gregory, Esqrs. &c &c 

The Assistant Secretarv noticed a letter be liad received 
frum Captain Ricbards, II.N., a corresponding member, 
mentioning tbat he was about to forward, amongst other 
donations, some Masonic Emblems of undoubted antiquity, 
found in a Sarcophagus, at Tbebes, in Egypt, along with 
a detail of the manner in which they were discovered. 

Dr Hibbert then proceeded to read a communication from 
M. D. Grevilie,* of Valognes, Dq>t. de la Manche, Nor- 
mandy, a corresponding member, entitled, ** Researcbesasto 
soooe stations of the Pirates of the North, on the coasts of 
France and England. ** The chief noveltv in this interest- 
ioff communication, was the idea supportea, successfully, we 
think, by the learned author, that manv of the Tumtui, so 
common in Britain and in France, and which are, for tbe 
most part, found near the intrenchments of tbe Northmen 
oil the coast, or of the fields of battle more inland, where 
these ruthlen invaders encountered the natives of tbe coun- 
try, are referable, not, as is genenUly supposed, to tbe Bri- 
tons, but to the pirates of the North. Dr Hibbert stated 
that this view of the origin of the Tumuli was confirmed by 
tlie ornaments of jet discovered in many of them, that sub- 
stance being a wdl-known production of the shores of tbe 
Baltic 

No remarks were made by any of the other members on 
this E^ssay, and the meeting then adjourned. 

* ThU gentlemsn b now puUUhiog a valuable work un Antlqul- 
tics--.Tis. *• Recherche* wit let Andena Chateaux du Departeraent de 
lallanehe*'-4a whkh he tiaoes. among othen, the osigbsl Normaa 
ycsidsiKsorthsmustrkNulamUyoCBnws. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SUMMER THOUGHTS AND SCENES. 

JBjf Alexander M^Laggan, 

Nicnr pas8*d me on the mountain — a lone maidy 
With cheek all sadness, and with brow all shade ; — 
She had been weeping; the soft tears she shed 
Fell through the midnight boor 
Where, wrapt in mist, the little flower 
Had pillowed its imir head. 
And all tbe brilliant stars tbat biim*d about 
Her high dark coronet, were dwindling out ; 
The moon, that gemm*d her sadly-solemn breast. 
Sunk in the soft folds of her vest, 
While cloud roll*d down, like rdvet soft, on ckmd, 
Wrapping her glory in a misty shroud ; 
And, as her noiseless foo tst ep s croos'd tbe plain, 
Appear*d fiMt hurrying onward in her train. 
Gloom, silent deep, and dreams of Joy and pnin. 

She passes, and lo ! like a youthful queen 

Mom comes, and the light of her glowing smile 

Gladdens our land for many a mile ! 

A summer mom ! with rainbows bound. 

In a wreath of sunshine, her fordiead nmnd \ 

Her robes of gold are wide unfurl'd, 

Her glory is gushing o'er all tbe world ! 

Summer ! remember'st thou tbe day 

When far from our homes you pass*d away ? — 

We look'd to the woods, we look'd to the bills, 

For thy golden glance so pure and fair ; 
We look'd in the face of the singing rills. 

But sadly they told us you were not there ! 
We looked to heaven, and then there came 
The pealing thunder and lightning flame. 
And quick and dark the ponderous shower 
Fell heavy upon the ruined bower, 
And rushing through the decaying grove. 
Unmade the blooming bed of love ; 
High rose the river swell on swdl ; 
Down from the tower the tnrreto fell ; 
Tbe bird of tbe forest, helpless thing. 
Dared not trust ita sbatter'd wing. 
For tbe blast raved ruthless through its nest. 
And tore the kind down ftrom its breast. 
While drooping fdl its songless bill. 
And ita gleeful voice was hush'd and still ; — 
But Summer ! dear Summer ! that day is pa st , » 
Thou bast come again from thy home at last ! 

O, sweet *mid tbe glory of noon to be 

A wandering one on the silent shore. 
When summer is sailing upon the sea. 

And the winds are asleep on ita emerald floor ? 
When the sun bounds up in the morning sky. 

And every gentle falling fold 
Of the curling wave, that rolls brightly by, 

Seems tbe flutterings on a flag of gold ! 
Then bounds the glowing breast to view 
Ocean*s face and varying hue, — 
Tbe light, the dark, tbe blue, the green,-— 
The silver path where tbe keel hath been, 
And tbe sea-wash*d tower in the distance seenv 
O, thoughta from heaven spring lightly round 
The soul at every sight and sound. 
When the lute on the land, and the song on the 
Are blending in glorioos harmony ! 

Now, fruit, and flowers, and song, and mirth, 

And love, and peace, live on our earth ; 

The buds are springing, tbe rivers are singing. 

And echo is ringing the notes around ; 
How glad and glorious the sighta before us, 

While music flo»ta o*er us In every sound |. 
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O, deep the joy and fine the feeliag, 

The true haut owns through its quick Teins ttealing ; 

The start, the thrill, the pleasing flutter. 

The deep emotion it cannot utter. 

The ripples are rising upon the lake, 

By Uiie wandering zephyrs upward blown. 
Like the aspen fit we sometimes take. 

When b^uty's breath blends with our own. 
Here we may wheel in the merry dance, 
Twine the rose wreath — watch each glance 
Flashing like lightning from many an eye, 
Where love, and youth, and beauty lie ; 
Here we may feel the young blood start, 

And watch the bosom's silken lace 
Heave, as if our partner's heart 

Was rising up from its resting place ; 
Here we may chant the tuneful lay, 
And echo will sing it far away. 
Till evening comes, with serious look. 
And darkens the face of the little brook ; 
Then we shall bid our kind adieus 
To all, save the lovely one we choose 
To walk with through the leafy grove. 
And whisper of joy, and song, and love. 
O ! sweet in such an hour to trace 
The working of thought on Beanty*s face ! 
When o*er the brow and changing cheek 

Emotion flits, O ! sweet, I ween. 
To know that every word you speak 

Can lighten or darken the lovely scene ! 
O ! sweet to look on the midnight sky, 

And watch each bright star*s changing hue. 
Then turn to earth to meet an eye. 

With a pure soul beaming as brightly through ! 
O ! sweet to part the locks that wreathe 

Darkly on a maid's white brow. 
And into a willing ear to breath 

The burning sigh — the faithful vow ; 
To touch the lips so like the rose. 
That richy and ruddy, and bursting blows ! 

How cold and stony the atject heart, 
Can live 'mid scenes like these unmoved, 

And boast, as a high and manly part, 
" Those trifling things I never loved !** 

The glorious draughts the soul receives. 

When the dews come rolling down the leaves,—. 

The feeling that flies from the heel to the head. 

When o'er the soft couch of the flowers we tread, — 

The shiver of bliss that shoots through the frame. 

Is a rapture his bosom can never claim. 

The music of the mighty deep. 

When o'er its waves the wild winds sweep. 

The heaving of Its waters high. 

The glory of the midnight sky. 

The roaring of the thunder loud, 

The bursting of the fiery cloud. 

The high dark grandeur of the storms. 

The blending of their awful forms, — 

Are joys his soul, withouten light. 

Can never know in Its starless night. 

Dark as the lump of mortal clay, 

That wraps it round so clumsily ! 

My glowing heart, be ye ever warm. 

For Summer's smile to cheer and charm ! 



A LBTTBR TO MY COUSIN. 

Thk Fancy Ball ?— of course, dear coz, 

I could not help being there. 
Though I mingled in all the gaieties, coz, 

With a heart that had many a care ; 
But I hid them beneath my mantle, coz, 

For I went as a Spanish Don, 



And I look'd as proud as a bridegroom, coz, 
When his marriage dress is on. 

And in sooth the sight was a pleasant sight 

For those who love such things. 
And who peep not under the rosy wreath 

Which mirth o'er her votaries flings ; 
'Tis better to catch the spirit, coz. 

Of the passing hour as it flies. 
Than walk by yourself to a comer, coz, 

And begin to phllosoplilze. 

I .did all I could to be pleased, dear coz. 

But I own that I search'd in vain 
For a face whose features might bring me back 

The light of thy face again ; 
Oh ! beauty is often talk'd of, coz, 

But very rarely seen, — 
Beauty that looks like a seraph, coz. 

And moves like a starry queen. 

And the men were worse than the women, coz. 

They were all so pompous and dull ; 
And some look'd as awkward as If they had spent 

Their lives in the Isle of Mull ; 
And each seem'd painfully conscious, coz. 

That he wore a fancy dress, 
Which he knew had cost him twenty pound. 

As nearly as he could guess. 

The Scotch are too grave a people, coz. 

To enjoy a Fancy Ball ; 
They lack the gladdening sun that shines 

On the Tuscan CamivaL 
Their misty climate affects their blood. 

And acts like a witch's spell ; 
They cannot fling their reserve aside, 

And sing *< Vive la bagatelle r 

Oh ! 'twas only a shadow dim and faint. 

Of what it might have been. 
Had a livelier spirit ruled o'er the hour. 

And danced through the glittering scene ; 
Even / could have felt the influence, coz. 

Of souls more warm and iVee, — 
Souls^whiob, like thine, could have left the earth. 

And gone up to the sky with me. 

But the souls lay some In a necklace, coz. 

And some in the style of hair ; 
And some in the peak of a stomacher, 

And some — heaven best knows where ;~^ 
From a feather or two, peep'd the souls of a few. 

From a turban that of others ; 
And some had never got souls at nil 

From their fathers or their mothers. 

Doubtless there were exceptions, coz. 

If one could have found them out ; 
And 'tis always a thankless task at best 

To grumble, and sneer, and pout ; 
Amongst so many smiles, dear coz. 

What had my sighs to do ? 
Where every one was looking sweet. 

Why the deuce should I look blue ? 

Then, live the Fancy Ball, dear coz. 

With its terribly sour champaigns ; 
And if there be another next year. 

May we all be at it again ! 
And may none of the ladles who glitter'd there 

Be angry at what I've said, 
For, rather th&n anger a fair lady, 

I'd let her chop off my head. 

H. O. B, 
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TO VIVIAN. 

BxLovxD ! I am not sad to-night. 

Though firmB my eyes yoa wo 
The gentle tears, like etan, all bright, 

Now fiOHng fut and free ; 
'Tie blin that odlt thnn frmn mj heart. 

As Memory brings to me 
The thought of aU thy tendemew, 

And all my lore for thee ! 

Belored ! it Is the holy ere. 

And, in the hush dirine. 
Deep, nameless feelings o'er me steal. 

To sofUn and refine ! 
Oh ! neTer 'midst the glare of day 

Such pure emotions rise. 
As when the sunset, fu away. 

Is fading from the skies ! 

Beloved ! see these two silver streams, 

Their gentle wares unite, 
And see ! two fairy clouds that join 

In one their amber light ; 
Ah ! even thus, our placid souls, 

In this sweet hour of even, 
Are mingling in one tide of bliss, 

As calm as yonder heaven ! 

Beloved ! it is a sacred trust 

That we were bom to htdd f 
Oh ! what to It is fame or power. 

Or all the wide world's gold ? 
Our hearts ! our hearts ! with aD their hope^ 

Their truth, their deep devotion, 
Each yielded to the other free, 

With every warm emotion ! 

Beloved ! It Is no time to speak 

The thoughts that crowd the mind ; 
Oh ! let my tears flow on, they'll leave 

A heavenly quiet behind I 
Behold, the moonbeams on the lake 

In mild sad beauty sleep ; 
Come, let us wander silent on. 

And heed not though I weep I 

OlETlirDB. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Nsw PuBLrcATioKS.— Among other novslllss vUsh have been 
laid upon our Uble this week, but which we do pot eeukler It ne- 
ceuary to review at length, are, 1st The fifth volimie of Dr Lsrd- 
ner't CaUnet Cydopadia, containing a Treaiiu on Mtckanki, pre- 
par^by Captain Henry Kater. Vice-President of the Royal SodcCy. 
and Dr Lanlner himself ;-it is a beauUftilly printed and embellished 
booki and we have no doubt wiU be found highly ussAU and cor- 

S?';"!i'Ji! f~^.f*H?* «>••««»• ^ Chrlsiopher Andenon's 
HUioriealSteieheM qfihe Native Irisk, a work of a popular and pnus 
tical character, calculated to do muchgood.-Al. The Itth number of 
the Famiij/ Library/, being a new edition of Southey's admirable Ufk 
of Nelson, iUustrated by a number of spirited wood-cuti.-^th. The t«i 
number of Valpy's FamUy Oasiteal Library, oontainiag Zcnophon's 
CyroptBdia, transUted by the Hon.Maurlce Ashly Cooper J^^Avwy 
distinct and finely-exeeuted Panorama qfthe Maim, and iheadiaetni 
country from Mayence to Frankfbrt, published by Samuel Ldgh of 
London, weU known for the ezoellence and variety of his traveUinff 
maps.-6th. Nuga SemUaria, or Metrical Sketchit, descHpttve and 
moral, a litUe work in whiefa the author's good inteoHons are much 
more conspicuous than his poetkal abiUties^Tth. Spedmem of a new 
VerHon of Homer, containing the whole of the first book of the 
lUad. the Parting of Hector and ABdiomaehe, and the D«M«iptioo 
^ the Shield of AchiUes. very spiritedly executed in heroic verse, 
by that excellent translator and talented scholar, WOliam Sotheby. 

7^^£Z.^^^' *" *^ ^^' ^ndplis, and Manner \r 
fn2£f *~'^.<*»««^« of chanee most In vogue at present both in 
AvZ ^fA^'^* ^Ignptanceof whWi isnogi«rt erime,-9th. 



W, SubttUute Matttr^f 8i EtmrkTiUdga, SAaterg*, apumpUet 

whavrtn aU tlM advaalHss asesoing from the Masonio Mysiariss are 
dearly pointed one 

We have received, too late for review this week, Mr David Syme% 
ably-executed translation ftom the Chronicles of Oataro, entitled. 
** The Fortunes of Francesco Novelloda Carrara Lord of Padua, m 
historicaltale of the fourteenth century.'* We shall notice this 
at lengthnext week. 

The OUve Bmeh, Itar 1851, wlB he pubUAed lo OcCober 

It will be s i s gsnil y bound In ileh crimson sUk. and j—h^m****^ with 

a highly.flnished portrait on steel of Robert PoUok, A.lf«« aathcr of 
the *< Course of Time.** 
Sir Walter Scott has undertaken an interesting new work for Mr 

Uumy, belBg a History of the Rise. Progress, and I>ecUne of Witeh- 
crall and Demonok^ in Scotland. 

BoTAMV^Dr Hooker, who has been employed daring the Iwt 
autumn and winter In priatiag UsBritiah Floia. has Just broogfat 
his Ubours toa doae, and ihelwholeof thePfaaBogamoas, or Flower- 
ing Plants and Ferns, wiU be published during the present month. 
These will be comprised inooe moderately-alaed duodecimo vohxme; 
and as the work Is especially intended for the use of students in bo- 
tany, the greatest pains have been Uken to render It aa simple as 
possible. The whole is written in the English language, and aU on- 
necessary techniesBtles sre avoided. The same general plan k pur- 
sued as hi the authorls Flora Seotka, wheit, by omKtiBg a hsad of 
needless synonymy, and by oooflning the rcauriu to sudi asareee- 
sential for an undentanding of the genera and spedes, or to a nodee 
of the uses and properties of the plant, a much greater quantity of 
really vahiable matter is included in a small space than has been ac- 
complished in any other Flora. As a stm fkrther improvement, a 
definition Ugivcn of aU the classes and orders, and of the gooen. 
The names throughout are accented,— the natural order to which 
e«5h genus bdoogt:is expressed,-eBd the generic diaracter, in every 
instance, stands at the head of the species- a practice firaquenlly knc 
sight of in otir Floras, but which appears of great importance to the 
■tudent, although it was not adopted in the Fkm Sootica. The 
whole of the descriptive matter has been carefully revised* by a com- 
parison of authentic specimens ; several new plants have been added 
to the list, and Dr Hooker has been materially aided by many of the 
ablest British Botanists. In parUcular, he has to acknowledge the 
services of Mr W. Wilson of Warrington, than whom no ooe has stu- 
died nature with greater enthusiasm and successi and of Mr Bauer, 
who has kindly undertaken to write entirdy the genera Myoe6ti8. 
Rosa, and R<kbua-.4ribes to which, it U wdl known, be has paid the 
most devoted attention. In the Willows, too, he has given much 
valuable assistance. A short account of the more important of the 
natural orders will be appended to the end of the volume, and men- 
tion made of the most useful plants bdooging to them t and the whole. 
It is confidently expected, win form an indispensable manual to all 
who wish to rsnder themsdves acquainted with the wild flowera of 
thdr native country. The price wiU be about Ifs. A ftiture part 
will comprise the Cryptogamic Flora, tor which the autl^or has col- 
lected extensive materials, and the printing of which will be forth- 
with commenced, so that thto may be equally considered the coo- 
ttnuation of the BngUsh Fkwa of Sir James E. Smith as of Dr 
Hooker*s British Ftora, since it will contain all that b necessary to 
the completion of dther ; and thus win be accomplished, what has 
loogbeen esteemed a great desideratum* an entire Flora of the Bri- 
tish Isles. 

Crit^bat pmoM LoNDOH^— Mr Maoanley, known as a writer fai 
the Edinburgh Review, has been hitdy brought into Parliameot, 
and seems determined to make a noise If possible. Doubts, how- 
ever, are entertained of hto ever rising so high as his ambiUon may 
brompt; but he is a young man, of decided talent and extensive 
Information.— At the Anniversary Festival, a few days ago, of the 
Scottish HospiUl, the Duke of Clarence presided, and the subscrip. 
tkm in aid of the fUnds was very UberaL— Mr Haydon*s admired pic 
ture of « Eudes, the Athenian, telling the news of the battle of Ma- 
rathon," has been disposed of by raflle.— There was a report a short 
Ume ago that King's College was to be given up, but thU report haa 
been contradicted on authority — Mr Goodwin's scheme of a vast 
natiood cemetery on Primrose HiU, seems likdy to meet with en- 
couragement—Prince Leopold has departed for the Continent, to 
make a round of P. p. C. visits to his friends In France and Ger- 
many previous to Us departure for Greece.— They are very busy 
with Temperance Sodeties in Ireland t— there vras a great meeting 
of what is styled the Hibernian Temperance Sodety in Dublin a few 
days aga— It is said that Murray prints 15.000 copies of each vo- 
lume of his Family Ubrary— A Colledloa has just been published 
of Croly's poems, in three volumes ; and also, a Selection, entitled 
the BeauUes of Shdley^Lockhart's beouUful baUad from the Spa- 
nish, «' Arise, arise, Xerifk," has been dramatised for the private 
theatricals at Bxjdgewater House, in which Lord and Lady Nor- 
manby. Lady Frances Leveson Gower, and numy other ladies and 
gentlemen, perform.— Newton, the artist, has recently completod 
three fine new works.— A Contempktive Abbot,— 5hyk>ck's Parting 
Pharge to Jesdca.-end theXSrisiecte, at Oslab. meaiuring her gloyes 
acmi the hand of Stone. 
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mi U)|Nlt>U>ll > MO rolumo^Truill 
k bun IMEtr bm puMlih*] In Iha U 
EUlK.— A pLio i>lii(lliU«icNrw York On tiUliUitaliii la 
tdtf M UnlTCTiltjr, oo the plu ai Iht Lowlop UalvRtilTp— li 



of HTcral FrtDch norri 






of tlw AeboU 



CoHciBi* — LmI nl^it, 
Coneat took plu*, ot Bau 

Th> beuflt Connrti Imtb no* ■omniMwa, «aam mkmt, w» nop*, 
to Ik nil ULmlad. Uain MuinT uid Tiykn, End UIh Idtmb- 
fltTi hivfl AlrvAd^ uuuHlBQcd their npedlTfl BTflnlnpj ud <rthn 
wlU ipHUlr roUow. 

■nuaMnil OdHfr^Ulud* and MHitew hin bow Ji^ud ih* 
Kl^'i ThHtnk ■Dd Li BiKhi ta tipKtad ipadUr-— MIh Btiphflu 
bo i*4ppia»d at DniiT-LvM. ■• Psflylo tlH " Bafgu'i O^ra," 
V Btrli plajing Lwy, isd tlw naw iliifir, AndfnOB. Ca^U jr*e- 
tuaU — llr WiUtA it (pokn af •• tha ftitur* taaat* of DrutJ-l^ati 
but Cbula Wtlfht <• >lB HOioui lo bun it.— A frmt apnm look 
fdaoB th* othir arcnlng tt Diary-l^Dt, b*tw«a tha pr94 astA mUj 
fat ID rmetri of Kadama Vtatilj. Tha lady Mma ronud to ttaa 
lunpa,ahdiald, "Tn bdRBMlo bat- Tha C^Kknir* v*" » 
dal^M, thai aD oppoaltlaii bumtdUlatT gan wbt.— The bulldlBf 
et Hit CBglUi Dpna Hotua li to aonnnaiKa tmmtdlittlr. oa neulr 
(IwiaDa iltalbatU tatanHi tonjM Dwrtayh tba •nhlteet— 
Pnt Mb> CuUU. tba ladi vIuh tippling InOrmltlef Hi Hanah lb* 
eoBduatm of Iha ontnlot. bad IM*lT tbtiiimuiliB(aiti>aipoH,hu 
Buda iba mattB wont, it wrlUif a IMIs lo Iba T\ma, Id iriilib 
•b* owH tba aft tapMiAmant^-Tba n«i, by iba way. thlnki Hn 
H. Slddsoa'i rrnmU Addnai Uu btit gnopialllni ot tha kind thv; 
<lha TliHi) bair* war panwed. Thia flna on* but a pooi oplnloo 
ortbapoallcaltMaof Iba "hading Journal."— HI> Majaurhaada- 
aland hit wiU]ii|D*ia lobaanna thaPaOonof Iba AToaClub, ud 
tba piepantkHii Sai lh> anptHchlng Shakipeailin JuliUac, wl 
to ba tacM ca the »d, Illh.sDd Ulh liulBTiI, aie DHaxslaori 
aadanted niatnlfl«iKe.'An Ibr London Tbntm bire prodiuad Ihrir 
Eail(Tpiacai,Mn«oC*)ilchanTen' iplendld.— In Parii, M.Dnmia, 
amukHi or Iha nfiulatton of Victor Hiip>'a *'Hanianl," haiprodu- 



■I pTocDt la Vnlot, 
than Id the ihips oTa Hlle. Oriil. TrrrlMeupr 
OpB« alDwtt »inT eTrninj In ooDKquenu. 
CaiadOTl, and Iha pll, Criil, (pratahlir br - - 
fTH/y part of Ibi populalisa.)— !*•>» U 
been lecalrlDg mncb honour.— Sontag li now m 
Ibllbv, ibo gare a cddhic at OotUngan. whiih ' 



pRKrtdad we agiat irtlh Ma opUOH npM tumbling lb* nib. 
;ect— To oMfcliC< o w | ia u d«Dt la Utwbk wi do wt tmnrwhat 

•baXan polat out bow wa taa Mnaber.mtball be hapn to hui Ittt^ 
'v^riD^WatkiUbtgUdlonDk " itranr DkUkf anoog our 
DMbuloci I but bit iDtlodiMWiT latter KnKhat too much ufDa 
a own ptnooal motti to wnrant pabUtaUon, albett we beg hbn 
beHeve Uiat ttaa themt b to ui partjeululy tijiaaaldi ITii ■hull 
KSea<rour lo And roMD Ov a part of iba pnfiei endtlcd " Euicr 
Sunday.'— The letter by " Ciibcei,'' qd the pnnil ilate or Ihe 
couatiT, la man ultiid (brtbaaaJumnsara pidlUoal. Ihta a liurtry 






Ibt honn rroiD hai cmltge, aod drew her la MuiBpb M her hotel 
H much nn the OotUngen uudeiita I— Haenady hat tamtaiBiad 

Ibnnlng bi Saymour'i eom(aay at Belbat,— Mr Rydn batdaaed ibe 
Abirdeen Tbaalit for Ibt moiod, wbloh we lagrtt ts latni bJ 



Dlght of the ttteOD, vbich wia Tueiday.— Idln Jarman aoB- 
nenced aa tt^Bganiaat Id niatgna oft Ttratiday laal,— ihe ajipearad 
In Ihe ditiwiten of Utt TmiK, and Um Vai>tt<k( Qiwn.— LWon 
makei hit laic ippeannee In Idlnbnrgb Ibl) nanhig. We ■ 
bnud that hi mtdllaUa retiiinf fron the rtage ere long. H 

Some criUa hais baen lartng that all bb pow« Uta in hk Ibe* 

dMolpUaa, inUcalei a qiiltk and acuta lolad. Ho l> lo pel 

teai nigbti la OlMfow next week.— We ir 

Hooday. 



bm T. V. Cooke a 
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P*iil Pry. li Tht laiairiaui atrantiT. 
L fna Wault a QtHom T 4 Uive. Ltm, ttd Myrfn 
De., f OtrUt XII. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
ran liOflb ot tbt powartnlly-wilttcB aiUcIi by Hi Alrd bl ti 
r'l Number obJlgei lu to poitpODt te*anl imuiunbaitona t] 
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The Doom of DevorgoU ,- a Melodrama — Aucfundrane ; 
or, the Ayrshire Tragedy, By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Edinburgh. CadeU and Co. 1830. 8vo. Pp. 337. 

Sia WaltkBt Scon has arrired at that high ■ammlt of 
reputation, that he maj publish what he chootet, with- 
out the chance— we may even aay without the poodbility 
*— of adding to, or detracting from, his celebrity. He is 
as high as he can be in the literary world, and he is too 
stl^nig in his position, too resolutely guarded by a whole 
nation, to run any rislc of being driven from it. This 
beteig the case. Sir Walter perceives that he may lie upon 
bi« oars when he has a mind, and that, having so long 
been accustomed to speak real pearls, nobody will find 
Ikult with the decepti<m, should he now speak a few paste 
ones. In his old trunks and writing-desks, he has a 
good many manuscripts, which he wrote either very hastily, 
or when he was a young man, and which maturer judgment 
taught him the wisdom of suppressing. He did suppress 
them for agood while ; but knoiring that he is now Me rage, 
•nd that he can get for them more than their weight in 
gold, he considers it prudent to bestow the good-will of his 
old trunks and writing-deslcs upon his publishing friends. 
The very ^rst page in th« volume befbre us informs us 
that '' These dramatic pieoes, or at Uaaithe first of thgm,** 
(we do not very well undentand this mode of expression) 
^ were long since written, lor the purpose of obliging the 
late Mr Terry, then manager of the Adelphi Theatre,** 
but that the ** Doom of DevorgoU," in particuhir, had 
IkulU '* which rendered it unfit for representation.** Sir 
Walter farther mentions, that he is sorry he did not call 
the piece an exirmvaganza, rather than a melo-drama. 
This is candid enough, but certainly such a statement is 
not exactly calculated to convince us of the propriety of 
giving to the worid now, what the author himself hsA so 
long felt to be inferior. ' It is true that the inferiorities 
of a great mind are often superior to the best efforts of a 
little mind ; but surely the literary republic is not yet in so 
very deplorable a condition as to be thankful to pidi up the 
crumbs that fell fVom the breakfiwt-table of the late Mr 
Terry of the Adelphi. « I know these dramas are bad,** 
says Sir Walter Seott, '* but they were written long ago.** 
Then, why were they not put into the fire long ago ? " It 
Is dilBcult to tell ; but I can have a large sum for them 
DOW, and so here they are.** Here they are with a ven- 
geance ; and a great deal duller than either *' Halldon 
Hm**or *' The House of Aspen.** 

In sober earnest, though we are perfectly willing to 
allow that the name of Sir Walter Scott is a sunbeam 
w:bich can convert darkness into light, we must not al- 
low it to dazzle us so entirely as to prevent us from so^ 
ing that he sometimes sleeps, as Homer did. Here are 
two plays which would have damned most men, or set 
them down for life as very good sort of mediocre writers, 
— a fatei.wlilch we ««"»•»<<•*' equivalent to damning. Bat 
thoy will not affect Sir Walter's rep i tt t ton • JM; nay. 



they may perhaps strengthen it for aught we knoir* 
We are willing to bet a trifle, that there are critics who 
will find out new and unthought-of beauties in these dra- 
matic produrtfons, bteanse, having for years been aocns* 
tomed to tie the great man's shoestring, they are now 
prepared to worship its shadow. 

Both of these plays are in three acts ; the plot of both 
is exceedingly bare and meagre ; and in both, the drO' 
matis persona are fiu* from being sketched with a power- 
ful and commanding penciL The *' Doom of Devorgoil,** 
is in particular wofully deficient in interest, and the a^ 
tastropbe clumsily and abri^tly brought about, while the 
attempt at humour In the characters of Onlicrammsi^, 
OwUpieghy and Cockledemoy, we cannot help thinking an 
entire failure. The plot is simply this; — Oswald of 
Devorgoil is a decayed Scottish bao'on, living in his soU- 
tary and ruinous castle on the Borders ; he is married to 
a good sort of woman called Eleanor, and has a daughter 
Flora, and a niece Katleen, both residing with him. Lec^ 
nard, a handsome young ranger, and Gulkrammer, a 
conceited divinity student, are admirers of Flora, who, 
of course, prefers the ranger. His friend and follower^ 
Lancelot Blackthorn, is the lover of Katleen. She and 
Blackthorn disguise themselves as two mischievous spirit% 
and playoff some foolish pranlu on Gullcrammer, greatly 
to his discomfiture. Tlie last scene introduces us to an 
old hall in the cattle of Devorgoil. There is a prophecy, 
that, on the fiftieth year from the deceaie of one of De- 
vorgoil's ancestors, who had committed several murders, 
his ghost will return, and the doom of the family be ful- 
filled. Accordingly, the time has now come. The spirit 
of Lord Erick enters, and, after terrifying all the family, 
strikes the wall and discovers the treasure chamber. But 
a heavy portcullis falls before the door and bars out all 
approach. The door, however, must be opened within 
an hour, else it is the decree of fate that the waters of the 
lake, which are already rising, will overwhelm the castle* 
This is a dignus vindice nodus, which, however, is not 
long of being solved, for the spirit of Lord Erick had ob- 
ligingly taken an opportunity of giving the key of tha 
treasure chamber to Katleen, who now hands it to Leo- 
nard, and he unlocks the door. The waters immediately 
recede, and the treasure remains. The finmily of Devor^ 
goil is once more rich, and every body is happy. 

Now, this is a poor plot ; and but little additional in- 
terest is communicated to It by the persons with whom It 
is interwoven. None of the characters are well, or fully^ 
drawn. The three females are positively diaagreeabley 
for they are made to talk in a petulant and unbecoming 
manner, quite foreign to the gentleness usually belonging 
to their sex, and consequently effectually checking oar 
interest In them. Leonard has little to do ; Blackthorn, 
who is meant to be witty, is, on the contrary, ** melan- 
choly,** without being ** ji^tlenumlike ;** and Oullcram- 
mer's absurdities fail to elicit from us a single smile.. 
Durward, a palmer, b introduced, and one expects him to 
turn out somebody, but he is nobody after all but a simple 
palmer. The decayed, but still proud Baron Oswald of 
Devorgoil, Is, on the whole, the most interesting person 
I in the pieee, and the following patsags firam the toena in 
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which he is first brought upoa the stage, appears to 
«boat the most spirited in the drama : — 

oiWAfo) {whom ki9 laijk ga9 msisted ft ttiki of M$ 

{ ' ' do€tk wtd/ettHierei capty 

Ay, take them off, and bring my peasant*s bonnet 
And peasant's plaid. I'll noble it no further. 
Let them erase my name from honour's lists. 
And drag my scutcheon at their horses' heels ; 
I have deserved it all^ for I am poor, 
And poverty liaih neither light #f birth. 
Nor rank, raation, claim, nor privilege, 
To match a new-coin'd viscount, whose eood grandslre^ 
fim Lord tar wMi hhn, was a earefht skipper, 
And steer'd bis paitrv skiff 'twist Leith and Campyfr*^ 
Itfarry, sir, he could buy Geneva cheap, 
^And knew the coast by moonlight. 

FLORA. 

*lffekQ yon the Viscount Ellondale, my ihther ? 
*Whaft strife has been between you ? 

OSWALD. 

0,atriiel 
^ol worth a wjywflMUi'a think&i^f twioe about— 
Precedence is a toy— a superstition. 
About a table's end. Joint stool, and trencher. 
Qomething was once thought due to long descent^ 
"And something to Galw^ia's oldest baron— 
^Sut let that pass, a ditam of the old time. 

KLXANOE. 

U is indeed a dream. 

( oswALB (temtNgr tqnm her rather qmehfy,) 

j3a! said ye? Let me hear these words mom phdn. 

KLEAVOR. 

•Alaal they are but echoes of your own. 

Match'd with the real woes that hover o'or us, 

What are the Idle visions of precedence, 

But, as you term them, dreams, and toys, and trille% 

Vm wonk a wise man's thinking twice upon? 

OSWALD. 

Ay$ 'tWM ftr you I framed that consolation, 

prJio true philosophy of clouted shoe 

And liusey-woolsey kirtle. I know, that minds 

pf nobler stamp receive no dearer motive 

Than what Is ifnk'd with honour— Ribands, tassels— 

Which are but shreds of silk and spangled tinsel— 

The right of place, which in itself is momentary— ^ 

A word, which to but aii>-may in themselves, 

And to the nobler file, be steep'd so richly 

}n that elixir, honour, that the lack 

Of things so very trivial in themselves 

Shall be misfortune. One shall seek for them 

O'er the wild waves,— one in the deadly breach 

And battle's headlong fh>nt,— one In the paths 

Of midnight study— and in gaining these 

Emblems of honour, each will hold himself 

Repaid for all his labours, deeds, and dangers. 

What then should bethink, knowing them hto own, 

?lio sees what warriors and what sages toil for, 
he formal and establish'd marks of honour, 
Usurp'd fVom him by upstart insolence? 

ELSAKOR (who has listened to the hut speech with 
some impatience. ) 
This is but empty declamation, Oswald. 
The fragments left at yonder full spread banquet, 
Nay, even the poorest crust swept m>m the table, 
Ought to bs fiur more predous to% father 
Whose family lacks food, than the vain boast, 
He sat at the board-head. 

OSWALD. 

Thoult drive me frantic ! — I wlU tell thee^ woman,— 

Vet why to thee? There is another ear 

Which that tale better suits, and he shall hear it 

[Loohs at his sword, which hehas vnlntehled, and ad- 
dresses the rest of the speech to it. 
Yes, tmsty firiend, my imther knew thy worth, 
And often proved it— ofken told me of it— 
Though thou and I be now held lightly of. 
And want the ffilded hatchments m the time^ 
1 think we both mav prove true metal sUH. 
'Tis thou shalt tell this story, right this wrong :— , 
Eest thou till time to fitting. 

[Hangs vpthesw rd. 

There are, of ooorsa, some fnretty paangea and happy 
^ughti «€«tt«rad hen tod thert ^ rtUaff the fsiurtl 



dulness ; and a good number of songs are introdoeed, 
mostly of an inferior quality. The following, however, 
iffoed:-* • — 

s«yB« 

<' When the tempest's at the loudest, 

On its gale the eagle rides ; 
When the ocean rolls the proudest. 

Through the foam the sea-bird glides 
All the rage of wind and sea 
Is aohdiiea by oonstan<7. 

^ Gnawing want and sickness lining, 

AU thv Ins that men ORdnio, 
Each their various pangs comUnini^ 

Constancy can find a cnr^- 
Pain, and Fear, and Poverty, 
Are subdued by constancy. 

'^ Bar me from each wonted pleasure^ 

Make me abject, mean, and poor \ 
Heap on insults without measure^ 

Chain me to a dungeon floor— 
I'll be happy, rich, and free, 
If endow a with constancy." 

" Auchindrane, or the Ayrshire Tragedy," to fbonded 
iqion some oocnrreDoes whicfa took ptoee im Aynkive du- 
rhig the reign of James VI., and for the detail of which 
Sir Walter aeems to be indebted to the forthcoming nuBW 
her of Mr Pitcahm'a poblicatknta firom the SeottiBh Cri- 
minal Records. We nunt say that the PrefiMO to tUa 
drama, in which is given a proas aeeonnt of the crimei 
of Mure of Anchindrane, appears to us much mofro into* 
rssting thaa the attempt whicb has been aaada to pal 
them into the shape of a play. TThe rsason of tUa to» 
that the prose narrativa gives us an aoconiit of tho whala 
series of widcednesses oomaalttod by the AuehlBdrana 
£unily, whereas the play limits itself to one inddeot* 
which is by no means sufficient for a whole drama. 
John Mure of Audiindrano, whom Sir Walter deooasU 
nates ''a Richard the Thh^ in private Ufe^** h^aa kia 
career by compassing and procuring the death of Sir 
Thomas Kennedy, the uncle of hto hereditary enemy tha 
Earl of Cassilis. He escaped being prosecuted foe tUa 
crime, for there was only one person knew of hto bein^ 
its instigator, and that person, a lad of the naaoe of DaU 
rymple, he contrived to ssnd out of the country for soaaa 
years. Dalryosple, however, at length r e tuin e d , and 
Mure now considered it aoesssary to murder him, which 
he did on the ass shore, with the aid «f his aon Piiilip» 
and a vassal of hto own called James Bannatjme. Ta 
divert publio attention from thto murder, he renewed hia 
feud with the Earl of Cassilis, and made an assault npoo 
one of hto followers^ He atoo laid a achease for tha da* 
struetion of his accomplice Bannatyne ; but pablk sai^ 
picion being now fairiy roosed, he and hto son wore ap« 
prehended and brought to trhd. It was not without 
much difficulty that sufiieient evidenee was pracursd 
against them ; but it vras at length obtained, and they 
were both publicly exeeiited. We are not sura that any 
body could make a very good drama out of thto story ;— 
certainly it hM not been done by Sh* Walter Seott. Ha 
confines himsslf to the single incident of Dalrympto*^ 
return and subsequent murder, F^Mi to not oif itself 
sufficient fully to arouse our inteVest, and arrest anr at- 
tention. One of the best scenes is that in wUbh Philip 
Mure describes to his father the made of Dalrympla'a 
death. It to necessary to observe thai the naatie of DaW 
rymple to changed in the drama into that of Quaentia 
Blane, and the vassal Bannatyne to mstam a r p h s s a d lata 
Niel MacLeUan: 

A remote and rocky part of the Sea-heat^. Enter Auch- 
iKDRAifx, meeting PniLir. 

AUCHIHDRANI, 

The devilli brought hto legions to thto beach. 
That wont to be so lonely ; morions^ lanoes, 
Show in ths nsoming hmm as thick as glofrwora* 
At Milliner midsigfat. 
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I'm right glad to see tliem, 
Be thef w1ioe*er tltejr may, so tbey are mortal ; 
For I've contended with a HMeat foe, 
And I hare loet the battle. I would giro 
A thoamid crowns to hear a mortal steel 
Bliig on a mortal harness. 

AUCHIKDEAVS. 

How now !•— Art mad, or hast thou done the tnm— 
The torn we came for, and must live or die by ? 

PHILIP. 

'TIs done, if man can do it ; but I doubt 

If this unhappy wretch have Heaven's permission 

To die by mortal hands. 

AUCHIKDaAKX. 

Where is he?— where's MacLelian? 

raiup. 

In the deep- 
Both in the deep, and what's Immortal of them 
Gone to the judgment-seat, where we must meet them. 

AUCHHrDaAVS. 

MaeLdUm dead, and Quentin too?— So be it 
To all that menaos ill to Aucdiindrane, 
Or have the power to iDgnre him I -Thy words 
Are full of comfort, but thine eye and look 
Have in this pallid gloom a ghastlineas, 
Which eoBtcadkta the tidings of thy tongue. 

ruiup. 
Hear me, old man There is a heaven above ns, 
As you have heard old Knox and Wishart preach, 
Thoogh little to your boot. The dreaded witness 
lasUtiH and silent. Bat his misused body 
Comes richt ashors, as if to cry for vengesineei 
It rides the waters Ulce a living thiiw. 
Erect, as if he trade the waves whioh bear him. 

AUCHfNDaAMS. 

Thou spc^est frenzy, wlien sense is most required. 

PHILIP. 

Hear me yet more !— I say I did the deed 

With all the coolness of a practised hunter 

When dealing with a stag. I struck him overboard. 

And with MacLellan's Jd I held hU head 

Under the waters, while the ranger tied 

The weights we had provided to his feet 

We east him loose when life and body parted. 

And bid him speed for Ireland. But even then* 

As in defiance of the words we spolce, 

The bodr rose upright behind our stern, 

One hair in ocean, and one half in air, 

And tided after as in chase of us. 

AUCHIXDRANC 

It was enchantment !— Did you strike at it? 

puiur. 
Once and again. But blows avail'd no more 
Than on a wreath of smoke, where they may break . 
The column for a moment, which unites 
And is entire ^ain. Thus the dead body 
Sunk down before my oar, but rose unluurm'd, 
And dogg'd us closer still, as in defiance * 

AUCBIMDRAKX. 

*Twae HeU'a own work ! 

PUIUP. 

MacLelian then grew restive^ 
And, desperate in his fear, blasphemed aloud, 
Cursing us both as authors of his ruin. 
Myselfwas wellnigh fmntic while pursued 
Bv this dread shape, upon whose ghastly features 
The changeful moonbeam spread a grisly light ; 
And, baited thus, I took the nearest way 
To ensure his silence, and to quell his noise ; 
I used mv dagger, and I flung him overboard. 
And hair expected his dead carcass also 
Would Join the chase— but he sunk down at once. 

AUCHIimaANS. 

Ho had enough of mortal sin about him, 
To sink in argoay. 

PHIUP. 

But now resolve yon what defence to make, 
If Queotin's body shaU be recognised ; 
For 'tis ashore already ; and he bears 
Marks of my handiwork ; so does MacLelian. 

AUCHIXDRAKX. 

The concourse thickens still— Away, away! 
Wo most nvoiil the multHiide* l^^ 
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The two Anchindranea are apprehended, and the 
drama ends abruptly and unsatisfactorily. 

We have spoken of this volume freely, because we havtf 
pledged ourselves to give the public our honest opinions 
upon all occasions. We know there are many w^o can* 
not hear to hear a single word uttered against Sir Walter 
Soott, and do not scruple to accuse a man of unworthy 
motives should he dare to raise his voice for a moment 
against any of the perfections of their Idol. Now, w 
far fVom objecting to, we honour this enthusiasm ; hot 
at the same time we cannot help seeing Its fiiflaey. If 
we are to talk generally of the brightness of Ae sdn, 
none shall use more glowing language than we ; but if It 
be asserted that there are no spots upon its disc, we should 
wish to separate ourselves iVom those who cannot, or 
who vrill not, see the difference between Indlscrimhiato 
flattery and judicious admiration. Sir Walter Is sure of 
his Immortality ; but it vHll not depend on '< The Doom 
of DevorgoU,** or •* The Ayrshire Tragedy." 

lAJe of Sir Wmam WaOace o/EldersHe. By John D. 

Carrick. 2 vols. Constable's Mlscdlany, Yols. LI 1 1.' 

and LIV. Edinburgh. 1690. 

The Life of Wallace, the gallant and uncompromising 
champion of our national independence, will always be 
read with interest by every true-hearted Scotchman. Un- 
fortunately, the details which have reached our day are 
neither so numerous nor so authentic as could be wished 
upon so important a subject With the exception of those 
more distinguished exploits by which Edward the First's 
government in Scotland was first shaken, and finally 
overturned, and which, accordingly, occupy a prominent 
place in the legitimate history of the period, the personal 
career of the Scottish hero is involved in considerable 
obscurity. Some of our ancient chroniclers, indeed, have 
recorded various strange adventures. In which Wallace la 
said to have been engaged, and national tradition has pre- 
served the memory of others ; but the evident exaggera- 
tion, or, as sometimes happens, the manifest absurdities 
of such legends, have destroyed their authority. Under 
these circumstances, judgment to discriminate, as well as 
industrious research, are indispensable to a bi<^prapher. 
The latter qualification Mr Carrick possesses in an emi- 
nent degree ; he has also proved, in more instances than 
one, that he is by no means deficient in the former, 
though his plan of a popular biography does not bind him 
down to the strict rules by which the historian Is fet- 
tered. We do not mean to say that the biographer is at 
liberty to depart Arom truth In his statements, any more 
than the general historian ; but the former may very 
properly attach importance to the traditions of the coun- 
try, to strong probabilities, and to documents not strictly 
of historical authority, though their admission might af- 
fect the credit of the graver annalist. Our author, ac- 
cordingly, where other authority Is deficient, has some- 
times adopted without scruple the statements of Blind 
Harry's narrative ; and when the anecdotes recorded are 
characteristic of the actors and the times, we think he Is 
fairly entitled to do so. No doubt, the Minstrel is par- 
tial to his hero, and to his countrymen in general ; his 
facts are, probably, in many instances greatly exaggera- 
ted, and his colouring. If not that of a poet, Is often 
enough that of a zealoul party-man ; yet, as he professes 
to adhere strictly to a narrative written by Wallace'a 
chaplain and friend, John Blair, and this, too, at a time 
when it must have been easy to detect any Imposition by 
collating the Scottish version with the Latin original, wo 
think that they are not a little unreasonable who insist 
upon our throwing aside the work of Harry as altoge* 
ther an idle romance, whose statements are of no value. 
We conceive our author has made a very judicious use of 
the much-abused Minstrel's delightful work, and that he 
has not claimed for it a higher authority than it is fairly 
entitled to. 

With regard to local tradiCIon, also, we are of opinion 
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that lU evidence ought not to be nwbly rejected. But, 
while we believe that it seldom, perhaps never, is with- 
out a foundation in truth, we aclcnowledge that it is ex- 
tremely apt to exaggerate, extenuate, alter, and misrepre- 
sent particular circumstances. Its evidence must, there- 
fore, be received with caution, and iU avermenu must 
generally be taken cum grano salU, This, however, is an 
objection that we may safely extend even to those vener- 
able chroniclers of both countries, from whose pages our 
historians have gleaned the only tolerably authentic re- 
cords of those times which we possess. What, for in- 
stance, shall we say of Hemingford,(quoted by our author,) 
who, on the authority of eye-witnesses, gravely asserts 
that ^'' fifty thousand ScoU were slain in the battle (of Fal- 
kirk), many drowned, three hundred thousand fM}t taken 
prisoners, besides a thousand horse r For our own part, 
in reading the histories which treat of this period, we 
have derived considerable benefit from the following me- 
thod, which we heartily recommend to our readers : If 
the historian be a Scot, we subtract five from every six 
men who are said to have fallen by Wallace*s own hand 
—we double the number of Scots said to have been en- 
gaged, and reduce the opponents by two-thirds — then, 
aulwtitutlng the words skirmish for battle, and petty advan- 
tage for great and decisive victory, we are satisfied that we 
have arrived pretty near the truth. If the historian is 
an Englishman, we, of course, just Invert the proportion, 
and arrive at nearly the same result. Even Mr Carrick's 
excellent work must, we suspect, be read with some little 
allowance for national bias. We are not aware, indeed, 
that this partiality exists to the extent of invalidating his 
general accuracy ; but where he meets with conflicting 
atatements, he very naturally leans to that which is most 
favourable to the character of his hero. But this is the 
privilege of all bi<^rapherB, and it is a privil^e of which 
few have neglected to avail themselves. 

Our author has admitted into his work many of those 
statements, which, since the days of Lord Hailes, have 
been generally abandoned by our historians. We enter- 
tain great respect for the name of Lord Hailes — his stric- 
tures on the apocryphal parts of our history are always 
ingenious, and often extremely just ; but we question 
whether he has not sometimes pushed his doubts too far. 
The fear of being charged with credulity or national pre- 
judice, seems to have driven htm occasionally into the op- 
posite and less pardonable extreme. Mr Carrick is often 
successful in pointing out the fallacy of the learned annal- 
ist's reasoning, and the unreasonableness of his historical 
scepticism. These animadversions are principally con- 
fined to the notes, which form a large, and certainly not 
the least valuable, part of the work. There are also two 
laiige appendices, containing some interesting Illustrations 
and biographical notices of the principal characters intro- 
duced in the body of the work. The most interesting 
and valuable feature of 4he Appendix to Vol. II. con- 
sists of an original letter, addressed by Sir William Wal. 
lace and Sir Andrew Murray, in the year 1297, to the 
dtizens of Hamburg and Lul>ec, — a very important wri- 
ting, which has not hitherto appeared in the works of 
either English or Scottish historians, nor even been alluded 
to in any former account of Wallace. Altogether, our 
author appears to have given us as full and as authentic a 
Life of Sir William Wallace as can be collected from the 
scanty and uncertain authorities npon this obscure period 
of Scottish history, that have escaped the ravages of the 
First Edward, of Cromwell, and of that more extensive 
destroyer — Time. This being the case, we can the more 
easily pardon Mr Carrlck*s minor faults of authorship, 
the principal of which we conceive to be a somewhat 
heavy style, deficient frequently in elevation, and some- 
times, though rarely, even in correctness. But such 
laulu weigh little against the genuine merlu of the work. 

The following extract iVom our author's description of 
Wallace's person and character will not, we dare lay, be 
nnaeoeptable to our roaden : 



** Thus fell this great and exemplary patriot, a martyr to 
the rights and independence of his oountry, than whom, if 
we oonsid«r his extraordinary personal and mental endow- 
ments, joined to his inextinguishable and disinterested leva 
of liberty, a greater hero is not to be found in the annals of 
any people. Bom to a slender inheritance, and unoonnect* 
ed bv birth with the opulent fiunilies of his countrv, be d^ 
rived no advantage from those circumstances which often 
assisted other distinguished characters in attaining thatplaoo 
In the temple of fame to which their ambition was directed. 
To his own genius he was indebted for a system of tactics 
eminently oQculated for the contest he had in view ; and 
with his own arm he gave the first impulse to the cause of 
freedom, which afterwards, on the field of Bannockboniy 
was crowned with such glorious and decisive suoeeis under 
a kindred spirit— on whom the inspiring mantle of oar pa» 
triot descended, as he winged his flight to the regions oi 
immortality. 

** In person, Wallace was admiraUy fitted to grace that 
donated station among mankind, for which his genius and 
talents so eminently qualified him. His visage was lon^ 
well-proportioned, and exquisitely beautiful ; his eyes ww 
bright and plerdng ; the hair of his head and Iward aubuniy 
and Inclined to curl : that on hb brows and erdaabes was 
of a lighter shade ; his lips were round and nilL Under 
the chm, on the left side, was a scar, the only one visible^ 
although many were to be found on his person ; his stature 
was lofty and nugestic, rising the head and shouldov above 
the tallest men in the country. Yet his form, though gi- 
gantic, poss es s e d the most perfect symmetry ; and with a 
degree of strength almost incredilde, there was combined 
such an agility of body and fleetneas in running, that do 
one, except when mounted on horseback, oould outstrip^ or 
escape from him, when he happened to pursue. AU-pow« 
erful as a swordsman, and unrivalled as an archer, his Uowa 
were fatal, and his shafts unerring. As an eouestrian, he 
was a model of dexteritv and grace ; while the nardships he 
experienced In his youth made him view with IndifTerenoe 
the severest privations Incident to a military life. In com- 
mon intercourse, his accents were mild, and his manncsa 
grave and urbane. In the field, when addressing his sol- 
diers, his discourse was brief and animating, and the sound 
of his voice thrilled through their hearts like the spirit-stir- 
ring notes of the clarion. Great and varied, however, aa 
were the accomplishments nature had lavished on his per- 
son, the graces with which she had enriched his mind 
threw a radiance over all the rest of her gifts^ Untaught 
himself in the military art, he became the instructor of his 
countrymen, and bis first efforts were worthy of the greai- 
, est captain of the age. 

** If we may judge from his regard to the sanctity of an 
oath, his ideas of morality appear to have been much at v»- 
riance with the corrupt practice of the age. Uncontami- 
nated by the pernicious example of the great men of the 
country, he rather chose to bear hunger and every other 
privation the unsheltered outlaw might be exposed to, tlian 
purchase the advantage so much prized by others, at the 
expense of taking an oath he had no intention of holding 
sacred :— still this Inflexible rectitude of soul 'could not 
shame the aristocracv from their convenient peijuries ; for 
the bands by which ne strove to unite them together be- 
came like ropes of sand In the hour of trial. Notwith- 
standing, however, all the dlfliculties that were thrown in 
his way, the vigour of his own character, and the wisdom 
of his measures, enabled him to achieve the deliverance of 
his native land. To the charges of ambition and usurpa- 
tion that were brought against him, he gave the noblest reu 
futation, by resigning the bauble of power into the hands of 
those little spirits, wno would otherwise have betrayed the 
cause of national independence, or involved their country 
in all the horrors of civil war. Thus his virtuous self-de- 
nial preserved the people whom his valour had set free." 

Mr Carrick's Life of WaUace is highly creditable to 
the author's Industry and talents; and it contains the 
best history with which we are acquainted of those Im- 
portant events which, under the auspices of that hero and 
patriot, led to the re-esteblishment of Scottish indepeod- 
enoe. 



The CoUege Album fi»r 1630. A Selection of Original 
Pieces. Edited by Students of the University of 
Glasgow. Glasgow. John Smith and Son. 1830. 
12mo. Pp. 239. 

Ir there was ever a pleasant man in this world* it U 
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tllc Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal, when he 
Is in a good humour. We see ourseWes at this moment 
standing in the centre of the inner Court of Glasgow 
College, our hair, which is beginning to acquire an al- 
most imperceptible silvery tinge, escaping from under 
our hat, and playing in the sephyr over our placid brow 
and calm l>enevolent countenance. We see the bright- 
eyed students either crowding round us with irrepressi- 
ble delight, or keeping apart In groups, fixed In silent 
admiration, not unchequered with a small touch of awe, 
as they gaze upon the man who has so often instructed 
them in their hoars of application, and solaced and de- 
lighted them in their moments of leisure. We see them 
watch our every movament, dwell upon our every look, 
and as we at length pass away into the domicile of Milne, 
or Sandford, or Buchanan, we hear a shout that makes 
the old stones of the University quake, and many a deep- 
breathed resolution, that at the next election of a Lord 
Rector, wk shall be the person. 

Shall we wantonly destroy so pleasant a dream as this, 
by cutting up the *' College Album ?** Forbid it ! ye 
mminiscanoes of happy boyhood ! when we ourselves 
wrote trash unparalleled, some of whlch^ we blush to 
say, 8-urvives even to this day to witness against us. 
Though the *' College Album** were twenty thousand 
times worse than it is, it could not be half so bad as what 
we ourselves did when at College. It would be easy for 
us to rap young gentlemen over the fingws now ; but were 
we n»t egregious idiots ourselves once ? One thing, how- 
ever, Tve are sorry for ; — the poetry of the College Album 
is not better than the poetry of the Athenanm, except 
that it is printed upon better paper and in a neater style, 
and we therefore now say, what we threatened to say 
last week, that the gods have not made the Glasgow 
studeots poetical. Had " W. £. A.,*' the author of *' A 
Venetian Tale,** no compunctious visitiugs when he end- 
ed bia poem with this couplet, 

'* And wish their loves may savour less of woe 
Than that of Agnes and her Ju-li-o ?'* 

Did " Y. Z.,** who has committed " A Drinking Song,** 
hot fear to be immolated on the shrine of Cockney vul- 
garity, when be gave birth to such rhymes as the follow- 
ing — 

** Which makes their pretty faces glow, and look more 

red and rotier. 
Than if they tippled nought but nnadulterate awbro9ia^{ ! ) 

Or. 

*< Well let them drink, though I*m not there, I'll not 

refuse, or jnacrmar. 
While goddesses and nectar tool find on terra firma,** Q.) 

Tet let us not judge too hastily. There may be at this very 
moment among the students at Glasgow College geniuses 
destined to illumine the world, — young men who, per- 
haps, shun notoriety, and who write neitlier for the Athc' 
naum nor the AtbuMf or who perhaps write for both, with- 
out distinguishing themselves, the mysterious principle 
and hidden powers of their nature not l>eing yet developed. 
Who shall dare to say to one of God s creatures—" Thou 
art a dunce ?** Jeffrey said it to Byron, and the slumber- 
ing mind of the poet, as if in scorn, started at once Into 
life and action more glorious than Hector in his day of 
triumph, when, radiant In his burnished armour, he is- 
sued from his father's halls to stretch the bravest of the 
Grecians prostrate before him. Jeffrey said it to Byron, 
and away soared Byron, with a rush of wings, far into 
the blue empyrean, leaving the pigmy critic to follow his 
lofty flight with straining and bloodshot eyes. 

The prose articles in the College Album are pretty re- 
apectable. The best are, ^ School Reoollections,** ** Frag- 
ments of the Clironicles of Cambus-Kenneth Abbey,** 
«< The Catastrophe,** « A Legend of the WUd Rider,** 
« The Aucht Years* Plea,** and *' The Tutor's New- 
Year's-Day.** From this last we ihall take an extract. 



We have first, however, a small crow to pluck with the 
author, Mr ** W. X.** In the course of his sketch we find 
the following sentence: — " It was in 1788 that the 
gallant young officer came, and was allowed to ' Jump, 
feathers and all,* as tomthody ha* said, into the heart of 
the blooming girl of eighteen.** *' Somebody,** indeed ! 
Was this a way to treat us, Mr ** W. X?** We beg to 
inform you, sir, that wk are the somdfody alluded to, and 
in your next edition we request, that you will couple 
our name with those epithets of praise to which it Is 
so justly entitled. You fuuud the phrase, Mr ** W. X.'* 
in the last Christmas Number of the Literary JoumaL 
But be not downcast ; we are not angry with you ; we 
ofl^ you our hand, and shall be glad to see you in our 
study. Now for your sketch, which Is pleasant, though 
mournful : 

THE Tirroa*8 kbw-tkax^s bat. 

" ' Ah ! happy, ever happy may they be, and Uesslngt on 
their happiness !' said I, as I returned from the formal 
partv in tne drawing-room, to my own quiet chamber and 
crackling fire, in much sadness of qpirit. * Why should 
they be otherwise than glad ?— they are at home.* 

<* I had just been thinking of my friends, from all of whom 
I was far distant. There was magic in the name of * home^* 
and my imagination instantly took flight, waiUng me at 
once into the midst of the merrv group. 

*' The cousins are assembled, and a few select frieoda 
mingle with them, around the plain but cheerful ingle. A 
jovous Iwnd do they form in the dear snug little parknir, in 
woich, as long as my memory can serve me, Inu met our 
happy family-partj on New-year*s Night. The merry 
song alternates with the jok^ which, however homel]^ 
never foils to excite the mirth of hearts tuned only to cheer* 
fulness. There Is a sparlde in every eye, and a smile on 
everv lip ; yet, perchance a tear may trickle down a nxK 
ther s cheek, and a si^h bmk forth amid a father's smiles, 
as they think of then* only absent one. The sisters, too, 
and the only brother, and the cousins, and all, may think* 
as they observe his violin, which has long been suspended 
in silence, that his presence might have added to the enjoy-^ 
ments of the evening. But the cloud raised by these kind 
remembrances soon passes away ; and whv should it not ? 
Friendship and love have harmoniously blended all their 
affections. They have bad their cares and crosses; but 
where the heart is not withered by continued disappoint- 
ments, the presenpe of those with whom Its symoatnies are 
entwined, can ndver be without gladness. Blessings be 
with them all ! — and though a son— a brother— a relation 
—who is &r from every object on which his affJBcdons can 
calmly rest, or by which his rankling cares can be soothed, 
mav, with a bursting heart, and a tear in his eye, elaim 
a place in their memories, yet, would he not for worlds 
disturb the peace and the pleasure which now breatht^ 
around them ! • * 

** Such was the vision which glided rapidly past as I sat 
down before the fire, placed lx)th my feet upon the fender^ 
and then pulled my arm chair, and with It the old rug» 
backward and foriinu*d, till I got it aiyusted to a comfort- 
able sitting distance. My exterior arrangements were com- 
pleted, by taking up the poker In my right hand, leaning 
my liotd on myleft, and my elbows on the respective elbows 
of the chair. The fire was burning as beautifully as abun- 
dance of fuel, and a sharp frostv atmosphere, could make it» 
so the poker could be applied to no reasonable purpose. 
Nevertheless, I could not help taking it up, and swinging 
it backwards and forwards like a pendulum ; as I watdied 
its oscillations, I b^an to contrast the present New-year's^ 
day with those that were past. 

** I had just left the drawing-room. All, I suppose, who 
can afford to entertain a party, Invite their friends, or are 
invited by them, on New-vear*s-day. Accordingly we, that 
it Mrs , the mother of the three young urchins whom 
I have the felicity to instruct, had a party;— and such a 
party ! The young ladies and young gentlemen, who com- 
posed the minority of the company, mutually absorbed one 
another*8 attention ; and as they thus formed a separata 
society, they will not be distressed at being excluded from 
my sketch. Of old irentlemen there were none, thouffh 
amindance of elderly ladies; and to the society of elderly 

ladies, therefore, wss I confined during the whole of the 
evening of New-year's-day. Between two of them I was 

seated at dinner, with the laudable determination that I 

would, by patiently attending to their oonventtioDy eodea- 
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nnltod than before , ' th ere it a religioua aire^ hy which 
are made better men and devouter Christians. 

** Alas ! a dream of such happiness is all that remaioa to 
m^, for we can nerer meet so again. The wastini; hand of 
time h upon ns all, and the arm of death has rinoe that 
dar been bronghl thmteningly before us. But I will ehe- 
risli the drama, foriora and mtiwnAiAy as I am ; and when 
it beoomes dim, I will go to the song of the captive PsalmisA, 
and will drink its spirit thence ia all its present friMhniM " 

We are glad to see at the end of the rolame a hmg 
and respectable list of sobscrihers to the College AUmaa. 
Publications so rational and useful should always be crw 
couraged. We shall be happy to meet with our young 
friends again in 1831. 



▼our to banish the thought of distant friends, which too 
painfully contrasted with the scene around me. * * 
** 1 have often wondered why it is that tutors are sup- 
posed to know nothing but what every one else has forgot- 
ten. He whom fortune has doomed to this servile situa- 
tion, mstv sit at meals of every kind, among men, women, 
and ehttdren— -for all are alike in this instance— without be- 
ing onoe spoken to for months together, unless somKhing 
be under discussion, the particulars of which no one else can 
remember. It is true, that once in my life,— and 1 have sat 
at table in professional silence for many long years,— hi 
mfiiden lady, who happened to l>e placed next me at dinner, 
having long waited in vain for an opportunity of addressing 
some one dee, a^fced me * if I was a botanist or a fiddler.* 
B«t such a oaaeof despair asay not happen again in a oenturr. 
I was so surprised and oonrased at the singular oocurrenois 
thpit I stammered out the wrotig monoayllaUe,*<-a blunder, 
however, which was of no consequMice, as the lady only 
wanted a listener : and I so satisfied her in this capacity, tha^ 
although I never had time to thrust in more than a monosyl- 
liArte, sne oom|dimented me onoe or twice very handsomely 
on my sense and discretion. She was astonished, I think, 
to ^nd that a tutor could even listen well. Of the ordi- 
nary topics of conversation, however, a tntorgenerally knows 
something ; less, perhaps, sometimes, than those whose con- 
v«nation he hears; but frequently, it is to be hoped, much 
mere. Theology, for instance. Is, in this age of bold spevu. 
kWors, a Standing topic of discussion ; all, especially ladies, 
are Doctors in Divinity; sdf-constituted, it is true, but this 
li evidently considered to be of no importance by them, as, 
voconadous of their ignorance, thev dogmatise on thehlghest 
and most sacred subjects with disgraceful temerity. In 
eiatistles, ehronelogy, and histoiy, however, even Udies are 
Mnnetimes conscious of thefar deficiencies, 'and refer to the 
poor tutor, whom they sometimes seem to take for Itine- 
niry. Almanack, and Universal Encydopndia ; for an In- 
dex, h« shorty of whatever is detailed and uninteresting. A 
poUtksal economist has forgotten the population of Sheffield, 
^ p oHtidan, the member for Kilkenny,— a poetical gen- 
tteiban enquires when Spenser commenced his Fairy Queen, 
— « iravener, the height of Mount Rosa or Great St Ber- 
nayd,— • weuM-be-Iiterary fair one. the length and breadth 
of the vale of Tempe,'-4md a painting lady, the when-and- 
Where of Sslvator Koea's birth and decease ;— a dumpy wi- 
dow wishes to know the name of the parish of which the 
celebrated Mr — is minister,— and a lean old maid, the 
aame of the woman whom he married. The poor tutor 
has prebaMv never had the means of becoming acquainted 
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wkh a tenth part of these subjects : yet he is expected 
he rsady with answers to cadi one of tnese questions ;~ l ._ 
hy queries such as tbese^ and a thousand others a thou- 
•snd times more unreasonable and absurd, which are from 
day to day put to him, is he^ poor soul, tormented and ha- 
ruMed, • • 

«My cogitations, however, upon this subject also soon 
fecdved an interruption by the removal of the cloth, and a 
ttll to join in the annual exchange of the compliments of 
the season. Though fkshion has long dispensed with the 
drinking of healths, yet, on New-year*s-day, the custom 
was not to be passed over, and a bumper was accordingly 
daimed to mutual good wishes and gUid congratulations. 
This was to me the hardest trial of all. 1 wished to grant 
$he boon as frankly as it was kindly craved ; but as I looked 
round the cirde, my eye lighted not on one whom my heart 
wrald love, I was a stranger in a foreign land. There 
^ight be an interchange of words, but none of feding with 
me; all was unmeaning and heartless ceremony. My spirit 
dckened as the remembrance of the past came over me. I 
had, predsdy a year before, witnessed the sacred observance 
Of this good old custom, and then partook of thnt hallowed 
tenderness which it ought always to diffuse. The old, the 
Toung, and middle-aged were there, but their spiriu were 
harmonized by the gentle hand of friendship. The bless- 
ing of the old and grev-headed fell in solemnity and some- 
fhing like sadness on the ear ; and the smile of ehistic youth 
2^ rendered doubly significant by the tear which obtruded 
ttsdf on the sparkling and doquent eye. The little girl 



rra^ . -^.^.—w*. «. miiKct vwuto Mf WW yuu M> an- 
other world ; and you fdt as if you could lay aside this 
mortal frame, and fly away with her, and be at rest for 
fr^LiL. zf "^ * iolemnity in such a scene, which would 
he Pronncd by the presence of a stranger,— there is a sanctity 
^ IWnfi hjr whici? ktt^ i^re mofe closely and wanal/ 



Osmyn, the Renegade ; or. The Siege ofSatemo ; a Tra^ 
gedg, in Five AcU, By the late Rev. C. R. Maturin, 

(Unpobliihed.) 

A Kxw Tragedy, from the pen of Maturin, must bo 
highly interesting to the literary world. We are not 
aware, therefore, that we can do better this wedc, than 
devote a part of our space to the following ace— nt of this 
work, which we find in the JLhtbHn JU^nay O^zeUe of 
last Saturday — a highly respec ta ble periodical, which can 
hardly h\l to be sueoessful, because it detervee to be so. 
Our readers are already aware, that, through the eanr- 
tlons of Mr Mafcready, " Oamyn** has been latdy perform- 
ed with great snccses in Dublin ; and it is to be b i wight 
oat, we understand, ere long. In one of the leading theatrea 
in London. Meanwhile, the Editor of the DMm Ztta- 
raty Gmxette, having had an opportunity of perusing the 
MS., pr ese nts us with the following analysis of the piece : 

" The opening of the tragedy presents us with the Chris- 
tians of Ssiemo DOHieged by the Turks, and reduced to the 
last extremity. The time of action is supposed to be some^ 
whereabout theyear 1460. About this period t h ere w as aaiege 
of Otranto, on the opposite shore of Itialy, which the author 
informs us, in a note, suggested to him the groundwork of 
his plot, and Is the only hittorical foundation for any of the 
incidents. Osmyn, a celebrated renegade, arrfTcs to take 
the command of the Turkish forces. He learns that Man- 
fred, Prince of Salerno, whom, for reasons not yet explain- 
ed, he hates with unrelenting hatred, has been long dead, 
and that Oulscard, the son of Manfred, leads the Christiana. 
He resolves not todelay his purposed vengeance, and ruuais 
the Turks to the conflict with the foUowing coergetie «p» 
peal, which condudes the first Act: 

'Where are ye? Gathv roaadme^ssna of bleed ! 
Sons of the srar, where sleep your sdm iters ? 
Round me— come round mo--faster— fi»ter come 
Spahl, and Sangiac, and Tanizar, 
In all vour fdl and varied ranlu of carnage. 
Ye, who with naked reeling atep have trampled 
Crush'd limb, and spatter*d brain, and rushing Uood-^ 
Ye, who have rent the infant firom the breast — 
Ye, who have plunged the mother In the flames— 
Ye, to whom snrfeking beauty pleads in vain— 



I need you now— come, in my soul's need, 
Sons of the Koran, worthy of its page; 
Hither, ye slaves— look to the prize I point- 
Behold yon towers — ere nicht thev must not be. 
On— on — with heart and life, ana arm and brand- 
On to the ruin, to the carnage on ! 
Pour like a flood, o*er bastion and o*er battlement.^ 
On like an earthquake, towers are dust before you : 
Up with the cry— For vengeance and for Osmyn !* 

" In Act the second, the Turks are repulsed in a desperate 
attempt to storm the dty. Osmyn wanders among the 
ruins of a dilapidated cathedral, in the outskirts of the 
phice, moody and chafing with his defeat : he reeogniaeB the 
root aa one famlUar to him in the days of his boyhood, and 
nods himsdf surrounded by the tombs of his ancestors ; he 
hears the voice of Matikia, Princess of Salemo» chanting a 
miserere in the distant aiales. As he says in a subsequent 
passage; 

< Afker a hpse of twenty years, I heoi^ It, 
Like the remember'd music of a stream 
TiMit lHU*d OMT de^ io <M4bood.' 
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** His words oonvej some deep, thoaf h unexplained, in- 
terest in her, and he pauses as she approach^. Matilda 
Miters, sees 0«myn, and recoils in terror. Finding that she 
does not recognise him, he falls at her feet in an agonjr of 
despair. 

** Act the third dlscorers Osmyn, stfU in tlie ruined cathe- 
dral, recovering from hb trance ; he resolves to spare S»- 
lemo on conditions, and dispatches officers to summon the 
Christian leaders to hb presence. He then discloses to Srn- 
darac, a fkithfni adherent, the circumstances of his past li^ 
Twenty years before, he was Ouiscard, Prince of Salerno, 
and the husband of MatlMa. ManfWd, a neighbouring 
potentate, seized hb territory, and plunged him in a dun- 
geon, where he was supposed to die of famine. A slave fur- 
nished him with the means of life : after six years of cap- 
tl vity, his dnnseon is rent by an earthquake, and he escapes ; 
no one knows him, and he wanders through the city unre- 
cognised. One day, on a solemn festival, he sees Matilda 
come in triumph, attended by shouting multitudes, acknow- 
ledged as the wife of Manfnd, and with a child, whom she 
calb on the people to protect, as the son of his enemy. Con- 
vinced of her perfidy, he flies, abjures the Christian fslth, 
mnd, as 0«myn the renegade, after an absence of many years, 
returns to gratify his long-delayed vengeance. The follow- 
ing pwawgca, taken from this scenes are among the most stri- 
king and poetical In the play : 

— ' There u a choking wony 
When ths heart's torture labours for confession. 
Even though confcasion'a torture ; and we tell 
To firiand— or loo>-or stranger-^or the wind*— 
That which they modi at, aU alike— and fed 
Their mockery as a respite to the pang 
That rent us ere disdosuro— Listen to mew 
• • • • 

Oh ! when the tide of ruin swept my towers, 
Whom did I grasp at in the wreck?— that woman ! 
Whom did my last appealing groan invoke? 
Whom did my bursting eyebaJis strain to see^* 
(Would they bad burst)— whom did the blood I shed 
Drench to her shrinking bosom ?— that— that woman ! 
They seized me when I could no longer strive— 
They plunged me In a dungeon of these towers— 
I cannot tdl my dungeon agonies— 
Norti me— nor space was there— nor day— nor midnight* 
I knew not that I lived— but felt I suiTtered— 

Synd, Didst thou not live for vengeance? 

Osmyn, No ; I lived for her— 
Amidst those horrors lived for her alone- 
She was the moonbeam of my maniac cdl, 
That, lighting me to madness, still was light. 

• • «k • 

I look*d oo her, aa on his bamsh*d heaven 
The apostate look'd in hb despair-Mid fled.' 

*' In the next scene, Osmyn recdves the Christian depu- 
tation in his camp, surrounded by hb troops ; Bentaleb, 
another Turkish leader, urges him to show them no mercy 
—Osmyn replies as foUowo : 

' Osmyiu They've wrong'd thee, then? 

BerUaUb, They're Christians, and I hate them. 

Osmyn. And thou hast wondrous reason— mighty 
cause: 
A helmet hides thdr heads— a turban thine— 
And when ye mutter o'er your heartless pravers, 
They bend them to the East, and thou to JVlecca. 
*Tis reason strong and just as e'er 
Distorted conscience gives to evil pasdons. 
Thou art a fool in vengeance — a blunt fool. 
Who knows the weight a fleshy frame can bear. 
And lays it on with strong unpltying hand. 
But forms no exquidte engine for the soul. 
Canst thou, o'erlooldng matter's paltry pangs, 
Forge agonies for the heart of man within him ? 
Bend down the viewless and Impdpable spirit. 
To writhe in tortures body never felt? 
Th^ vulgar crudty, thou fool in torture, 
Cries out— I hate thee^ and will kill thee;— mine 
Exclaims I hate thee far too much to kill thee. 
If thou wouldst make man wretched, make him vile^ 
Sear up hb consdence, muake hb mind a desert, 
Hb heart an ulc«r, and hb frame a stone ; 
Countryless, friei|dless, wifeless, childless, Godless; 
Accoraed of Heaven, and hate<}f— make him Osmyn V 



** Gubcard surrenders himsdf to save his country. Os- 
myn accepts the sacrifice, and determines to bear him wxnj 
m a starve. Hating him as the supposed son of Manfred, he 
admires hb heroiflB, and addresses him aa follows; 

' I've sought thy niia, faava o'erthrown thy pofneri 
Have flung thee captive into bonds of iron. 
Yet there is here a namdess wandering fceUng^ 
I know not how to utter it — to image it— 
I came to corse thee like the prophet old — 
LHce htm, o'erruled by a supernal power, 

Lo 1 I return to bless thee— be thou bless'd ! 

• • • • 

Meo shall spsakof us in the afier ages ; 

Thus will tney say of thee : He was a star * 

That snil'd on smiling throivh the deeps of HsaveiH 

Mocking all douds — whose brightness was within. 

Thus will they sav of me : He was a meteor, 

On whose dread light pale fkces doubtful gazed. 

As he swept on hb path of desolation. 

Glorious shall he thy Iteht, and bright thy settlag— 

My track b terror— and my ead b darkness. ' [SsU* 

'* Matilda rushes id as Guiscard b on the point of being 
carried away in bondage, and declares that a secret in her 
possession will rdease him from the hatred of Osmyn, to 
whom she demands to ba conducted. The fourth Act open^ 
vrith the most teaching, and the most dramatic, scene Itt 
the play, between Oamyn and Matilda. In the course oC 
thb interriew, she proves her fldditv to her first and only 
husband, and that her acknowledguig hersdf the wife oC 
Manfred, after hb death, was a subterfuge, to nve the life 
of Guis<»rd, her son, and to secure for him his just succes- 
sion to the sovereignty of Salerno. Osmyn can no longer 
command his feelings, but discovers himself to Matilda. 
Thb passage b extnmdy beautiful : 

* Osmyn. Wouldst thou behold thy husband ? 

MtttiUa. My husband? 

Osmyn. Ay— the husband of thy vouth. 
Him long deem'd dead amid the vaults we tread on—* 
Darest thou see him ? He wore no turban once— 
The glow of youth was on his cheek— 'tb faded ; « 

The light of hope was on hb brow— *tb quencb'd ; 
The strength of hosts was in his arm— it trembles- 
Trembles to lift this vdl— Mil was thy husband. 

MtUilda. Risen fh>m the dead ! Away, and sate thy 
son! 

Osmyn. The son of ManfMi miae ? 

MaHUa. Talk not, but save him. Heb% 

*' Osmyn dispatches hb signet to Bentaleb, with orderf 
to surrender his prisoner. Bentaleb refuses obedience^ 
exdtes the troops to mutiny— «dzes Osmyn as a traitor, and 
plunges him in a dungeon. The flfih Act Is short, but con* 
tains quite enough of incident to sustain the tragic interest 
of the piece. Guiseard is released by Syndarac ; the Christ 
tiaos overthrow the Turks ; Bentaleb, though foiled, sdasa 
a moment in which he effects the murder <^ Osmyn, wha 
dies repentant in the arms of hb wife and son. 

*< From the passages we have quoted, our readers wlu 
perceive that tne poetry Is characterised by all the pecu* 
liarities of Maturin's genius. Both on the stage and fn the 
doset, Onnyn will add to the reputation of the author, and 
its production on our national boards is highly creditable tb 
all parties concerned. Maturin and Knowles, both Irisk* 
men, have produced the most successful modem tragedies. 
Both are entitled to a high place in the list of dramatic 
authors— oppodte in style, but kindred in genius. The 
writing of Knowles is distinguished by strength and sim- 
plldty— that of Maturin, by gorgeous ornament and splen* 
did figures. Knowles was more fortunate in his sdectlon 
of suliilccts. Virglnlus and William Tdl are haUowed in 
our memories by long and food aasodatlons. The story of 
each strikes home to every heart ; the incidents bdong to 
the dtoations, and every one can feel their truth and pro* 
hability. The more romantic imaginaliou of Maturin 
searches among the dark and stormy recesses of the human 
soul, and produces scenes of guilt and agony, and characters 
of terribb passion and enerjgy, more powerful and appalling, 
but less natural and affecting. They command, p«rhapa, 
our admiration, rather than our sympathy— oar woodfTt 
rather than our tears." 
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Chromdesofa School Room, Bj Mrs S. C. HiUl, Editor 
of *<7rhe Juvenile Forget- Me-Not.** Loodoo. WesUey 
and Davii. 1830. 12mo. Pp. 24a 

Thti publication alone, were all her preyioos efforts ob- 
literated, would elevate Mrs Hall to the first rank as an 
elegant 4nd delightful instructress of youth. If we place 
her second to Afiss Edgeworth, we certainly think she is 
pressing close upon that lady's footsteps, and is second to 
no one else. We hold her already superior to her friend, 
Mrs Hofland, to whom she has dedicated her present vo- 
lume. Besides the information which they convey, and 
the fine moral lessons they inculcate, there is a warmth, 
a sincerity, an enthusiasm, an Irishneas about Mrs Hall's 
writings, admirably calculated to win the youthful mind. 
It is impossible for any young lady, from ten to twenty, 
to read the Tales composing the ** Chronicles of a School- 
room,** without being made wiser and better, without ha- 
Ting her heart softened, and her dispositions improved. 
The tales are supposed to be told to the authoress by a 
pleasant elderly lady, called Mrs Ashburton, who had 
long kept a boarding-school of the highest character in 
the neighbourhood of Little Hampton, a village in Sussex. 
There are seven stories, and they are entitled " Marie de 
Jarlot," «* MUlicent 0*Brian,»* " Sweet May Douglas," 
*• The Two Indians," " The Painter's SUter,** « Zillah 
Penrose," and " The Deaf and Blind.** We love all these, 
but the three last are special favourites with us. Of course 
the heroine of each narrative is one of the young ladies, 
who had been placed under Mrs Ashburton's care ; and 
we are thus presented with a succession of beautiful por- 
traiu, each distinct in itself, yet each more attractive than 
another. The tender interest attached to the French lady 
Marie de Jariot, is finely relieved by the still higher for- 
titude and happier fate of Millicent O* Brian. The merry 
and sweet May Douglas, transplanted into the richness 
of England, from her father*8 castle, ftur away among the 
Highland hills, dances before us like one of her own 
harebells in the light and dew of a summer morning. 
JJor are the two Indian maidens less interesting, with 
their magnificent black eyes, and glorious features, tell- 
ing of remote Intermarriages among the princes of the 
Eastern land ; nor the Painter's Sister, that pale and de- 
licate girl, with a face to which genius lent its own pe- 
culiar beauty, and an nndying affection and admiration 
for the brother of her childhood, the friend and com- 
panion of her riper years ; nor Zillah Penrose, the 
Quaker's daughter, shutting up in the recesses of her 
own bosom an enduring treasure of meekness, patience, 
gentleness, and lofty mental firmness, which yields 
not even to the terrors of the storm upon the mighty 
deep ;— nor Clara and Anna Damer, sisters in beauty, 
and sisters in afiliction, the one blind and the other deaf, 
yet both capable of adorning and ei^joying Ufe, and of 
winning for themselves a purer inheritance, where all 
films will pass away from the eyes, and floods of music 
•well upon the ear. It is delightful to dweU, though 
but for a few hours, among creations such as these, for 
there is something In the very atmosphere in which they 
move, that refines the grosser spirit, and purges away 
the impurities contracted by an intercourse with the eel- 
fish world. 

Nor are the tales the only attraction of this ezcdlent 
little volume. They are interwoven with much useful 
information and Instructive discourse. We are present- 
ed, for example, in one place, with some pleasant anec- 
dotes, Ulustrative of the habits of the birds; in anothei-, 
with sea-side meditations, and a few glimpses into the 
science of Conchology ; in a third, with remarks on Bo- 
tany, and so on throughout. As we cannot afford space for 
any of the separate stories, we must be contented with an 
extract of a different nature, which, though it conveys no 
notion of the merits of the " Chronicles," wiU afford 
some idea of Mrs Hall's Uvely and agreeable style. We 
may entitle the passage 



PiaS-SIDK EKJOTM BNTS. 

" I dearly love what may be called fire-side enjoyments. 
Music ! — yes, it decidedly is, or ought to be, one ; and a 
young lady employed in the exercise of that exquisite talent, 
for the purpose of soothing or enlivening the dear home 
circle, is ever an olject of interest and affection. How de- 
licious are some of our sweet ballads sung in the soft twi* 
light, — papa and mamma tranquilly listening to the well- 
remembered notes of * The Winter it is past,* * The Birka 
of Endermay,' or the thrilling combination of sense and 
sound in the ' Exile of Erin,* and then blessing God for 
having given them an unspotted child, who, though it may 
be ri^, and young, and beautiful, derives more deUght 
from their approval, than from the applause of the gay aod 
brilliant. 

** Books ! — what pleasure do they not impart? Quick,-^ 
draw the curtains,— the circular table a little nearer the fire ; 
Emily, the dear little Emily, on her own particular stool at 
mamma's feet, her fine doll in her lap, which she is stealthily 
undressing;, lest papa should be shocked at seeing it m robe 
denuiti Martha, toe good-natured Martha, arranging some 
flowers in her hortus siccus ; Rebecca, thesa^ the wise young 
woman of the family, pondering over * The Foreign Review,' 
or the last * Quarterly,' or the sound yet laughing < Black- 
wood,* or my especial favourite, * The British Magazine;' 
mamma investigating the contents of a ' Tidy,* that newly 
invented receptacle of t<H*n clothes, sighing over portions 
of the dilapidated wardrobe of seven children ; papa turning 
the leaves of a musty folio, thestodc-book of the nouscJiold, 
for various purposes ; while Alfred, the eldest hope of the 
family, stretches his feet on Pompey's silky coat, and tosses 
over and over an aged newspaper, from which (silly fieUaw) 
he knows he can ^ive no intormation. Gentle reader !-« 
fancy such a scene, in a country mansion, some forty or 
sixty miles from Liondon, at the beginning of November ; 
and fancy, also, old Daniel, or old Joseph, or old Samuel— 
any old servant will do— entering with a parcel, a London 
parcel of books ! Just fancv the delight such an event must 
occasion to such a paity, who are all, with the exception of 
mamma, who has too much to think of, and Emily, who 
does not think at all, somewhat book-womUsh ; how charm- 
ing ! A parcel containing the best of Colbum's publica- 
tions, for those seniors of the party who ought to know how 
the proceedings of the literary world are conducted ; books 
from Westley and Duvls, fit for the Sabbath and the seri- 
ous ; and such charming pretty-looking things from Hailes 
and Harris, as make even Emily forget her doU. A he^ 
of delightful Annuals for those who love prettv pictures and 
rational amusements. How much are we indebted to them 
during the winter evenings, when out of doors the snow is 
deep and the wind piercing ! 

" I might say, and with truth too, that, for very little mas- 
ters and misses, a quiet game of blindman*s-bnff is seavn- 
able at Christmas time, particularly when a steady person 
is present to call <fire' and prevent mischief; though I al- 
most fear that to express such an opinion is likely to bring 
me into disrepute with the young eUganUs, and those very 
smart juvenile gentlemen who come wider the denomination 
oiliitte dandies—troublesome monkeys ! I could better, by 
a thousand times, endure a good romping boy, than a min- 
cing, finikin, perking, bowing, simpering Jemmy Jesaamy, 
with kidded hands, perfumed handkerchief, and empty 
head. But I am sure all little creatures, roly-polys under 
el|ht, will forgive me, ay, and love me too> for tolerating 
bhndman's-buff. 

" I am sorry that needlework goes out of fashion ; it is a 
gentlewomanly amusement, and ought not to be neglected, 
particularly by those who have many brothei% and sisters, 
and whose parents are not rich. Many girls, I am smry 
to say, despise their needle, and affect to think work unfit 
occupation for genteel or intellectual beings. I both grieve 
for, and am angry with, such misses. I can tell them, that 
many of our high-bom noble kidies employ their fingers in 
framing clothes for the poor and desolate widows and or- 
phans of our distressed country. And I can also tell them 
that the sensible and instructive Hofland, the playful and 
higblv-gifted Mitford, ay, and even the graceful and ele- 
gant Landon, think it no disgrace to form themselves the 
garbs in which they are always fascinating, because always 
unaffected. One advantage of the generality of female oc- 
cupations is, that the mind can be engaged, either in hear- 
ing or reflecting, when the fingers are employed in plain 
work, or even in embroidering; and nothing is more del^ht- 
ful than a party enlivened by alternate reading and music, 
where the greater number are not too fine to be industri- 
ous." • 
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for the growth of thoae graces which pus not away, 
which charm in this life, and prepare the way for a 
Wtter. 



We earnestly recommend this volume to the attention riyed just at the time when Preciosa was about to take 
of all parents, guardians, and teachers, who are anxious the veil, and retire from the world for ever : Impressed 
for the moral culture of the female part of their charge, with the solemnity of the ceremony, a sudden stupor 

seized our heroine, and she fell motionless at the foot of 
the marble pillar. ** They raised her up ; they bathed 
her pale and lovely face, — lovely even in death ; but it 
would not do, — it would not do ! With that last strain 
of harmony the immortal soul had fled for ever.** Such 
is a brief outline of the incidents upon which the story 
of Gertrude is founded. 

We may now present our readers with a specimen or 
two of the style of the fair authoress of Gertrude. The 
massacre of St Bartholomew took place, August 24, 1572, 
during the reign of Charles IX. The following is a 
graphic and interesting description of that direful catas- 
trophe: 



Gertrude i a Tale of the I6th Century, 2 vols. London. 
Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 

Thk reign of Henry the Third is one of the periods In 
French History which abounds in incidents well calcula- 
ted for the purposes of the novelist. The character of 
the reigning Prince was a strange compound of levity, 
folly, and vice. Surrounded by a young and thoughtless 
nobility, and abandoned to all the effeminacy of a court, 
he augmented, says Millot, the scandal of his manners, 
** par les grimaces de devotion.** The Protestants and 
Catholics were at this time striving for the ascendancy, 
and France was in a state of perpetoal agitation, to the 
continuance of which the ambitious spirit of Catherine 
de Medicis not a little contributed. 

It is to this period, so fertile in events, that the tale of 
Gertrude relates. Gertrude was the daughter of Count 
Guy of Frontenaye, In Provence. During the troubles 
w^hich followed the massacre of St Bartholomew, the fa- 
mily to which Gertrude belonged was destroyed by a band 
of villains, enemies to the Huguenots. For some time 
after this catastrophe Gertrude lived in a retired manner, 
until a party of the Royal Family happened to pass near 
her residence. Among this party was Duke Beaumont, 
King of Navarre. His heart was touched at the sight of 
the '* Violet of Provence,** as she was termed ; and he 
soon afterwards sought her dwelling again in the charac- 
ter of a wandering Troubadour. Having ingratiated 
himself into her favour, he disclosed to her his real name 
and rank, and. Induced by his importunities, t<^ether 
w^ith the repeated invitations of the Duchess of Monba- 
zon, Gertrude left the castle of Frontenaye, and set out 
for Paris, to accept of the office of maid of honour to 
Madam Catherine, the sister of Henry of Navarre. Our 
heroine bore a distinguished part in all the balls and fes- 
tivities which took place at the junction of the two courts 
of France and Navarre. She surpassed in beauty all the 
oth^ ladies, and her accomplishments did not fail to en- 
gage the attention of even Catherine de Medicis. It was 
amid the splendours and gaieties of the fashionable circle, 
that the affection of the Duke for Gertrude increased so 
much, that he proposed to divorce his own wife. Mar- 
guerite of Valois, in order to make way for Gertrude. 
Her r^ard for the Duke was equally sincere, and she 
would probably have become the wife of the future King 
of France, had not prudence seemed to oppose the alli- 
ance. She was advised by her friends to abandon all 
thoughts of it, both on account of the vast difference In 
point of rank, and also fVt»m the envy and hatred which 
such a union would excite among the different members 
of the court. Thb prudent counsel, after a severe struggle, 
Gertrude followed. The court was soon afterwards 
transferred to the castle of Pau, in Beame. During 
the war with the Huguenots, Catherine here beguiled 
the time by numerous fetes and amusements. It was 
after one of these pastimes that the Princess and Ger- 
trude, wandering through a wood near the river Adau, 
were rescued by a stranger from the attack of a ferocious 
boar. The stranger, known by the name of " Le beau 
Chevalier Anglais,** was Lord de Gray, an Englishman 
by birth. He had left his native country at an early 
age, and had entered the army as a simple volunteer. 



turn MASSACaK OF ST BARTHOLOMEW. 

'< For six days the massacre of St Bartholomew had con- 
tinued in Paris. Five hundred noblemen perished, with 
many thousand persons of every sex and ase, from the in- 
fant on its nurse*s breast, to the grey-halred old man, who» 
standing on the brink of the grave, was hurried Into it. 
For virtue^ science, religion, beauty, no claim was heard ; 
no pity was shown. Almost every province in the king- 
dom followed the example of the capital ; and, during the 
whole of September, France was divided into two parties 
executioners and victims. Thenamesof the King of Navarre, 
and of his cousin, the Prince of Cond6, were, after much 
deliberation, effaced from the list of those distinguished vic- 
tims, who were marked for slauehter by Queen Catherine 
de Medicis : that of the King of Navarre principally on ac- 
count of his relationship to the King, and of the alliance 
which he had contracted with hb sister ; while the Prince 
of Cond^ was saved through the interest of the Dul&e of 
Nevers, who became surety for his fidelity and submission. 
We are told that King Charles looked from the windows of 
the Louvre, and seeins; that the sun shone brightly, obser- 
ved that the weather Itself was rejoicing at the murder of 
the Huguenots. As if Heaven had heard the infiimons 
remark, the sky became clouded, and a storm arose. With 
a glance of horrid satisfaction, the monarch strained hia 
eves over the scene which presented itself before him. Min- 
gled with the thunders, arose the blasphemous voices of 
the murderers, traversing the citv like demons unchained 
before their time— the ooutinual firing of arquebussea and 
pistols, each sound of which gave signal that an immortal 
soul had taken its flight to another mJm — the lamentable 
cries of thoae who in vun endeavoured to escape— the groans 
of the dying wretches whose bodies were thrown fVom the 
windows, or dragged through the dust with savage yells o# 
triumph, while showers of stones were levelled against the 
doors and windows, and six hundred houses giveu up to 
plunder. In the evening of St Bartholomew*s-day, the 
King, followed by his brothers, by the three Queens and 
their ladies, and by all his court, went to the * Clmetri^re 
des Innocents,* to see a honeysuckle, which, having blos- 
somed that day, was regarded as a prodigy. On their re- 
turn homeward, they walked gaily through rows of dead 
bodies, and the next day repaired to mass In solemn pro- 
cession, to render thanks to God for the success. History 
does not record that anv voice faltered while singing thi« 
Te Deum ; but, from the hour of Coligiw*s death, sleep 
refused to visit the eyelids of the French King. Surfeited 
with human blood, the royal assassins at length stretched 
forth their hands, saying, * It is enough ;* and a short calm 
suoxeded this frightml hurricane. According to Per^fixe^ 
a hundred thousand people perished. ' Execrable action !' 
he adds, * which never has had, and, please God, never will 
have, any paralleL* '* 

Among the numerous migntms, or favourites of the 
King of France, there was one Monsieur de Balzac, who 
had lately returned from his travels In Scotland. The 
following passage, in which the coxamb gives an account 
of what he liad seen, is amusing : 

" * Give us an account of your travels, Monsieur de Bal- 
zac ?* said Madame Catherine. 



Gertrude felt grateful to her deliverer, and befell in love , „,„. ,- „., , ,, , 

wUhh.r; but . certain p™phet|c pr.^«m.a. of th. l,^;;Bi;;'--^'r X^/.H.gh^^J. 

shortness of her existence brooded over the feeling mind relate thedangers and adventures which I havegone through, 

of Gertrude. Nothing could induce her to marry Lord ginc^ the hour when an evil genius first tempted me to vWt 

de Gray. Oppressed by a rdiglous melancholy^ she that accursed hind, where ihave scarce eaoaped atarvinc^ 

retired to the convent of her friend Precloeai and ar- drowning, and ev^ manner of privatioa^ their wise m 
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wretcbed, tbeir pMtiy tuMttable— the men an rofflatw— 
tbe womea uninaiuMred, dowdy mrrngm ! If jwuc Hichne« 
will bellere me, I break&sted with the Countess of Mar, 
or rather taw her breakfast, «pon a chine of beef and a gal- 
lon of ale!' 

** The kdice ezpremed due horror at this enormity. 

** * And not a drop of oool <daret,' continued de Balzae, 
< 'pon honour ! not the sroaUest possibility of getting one's 
rttff properly starched. That I have escaped alive Is next 
to a miracle. By the mass ! I have been foroi^ to tighten 
my girdle by two inches.* 

<• * And their town of Edinbui^gh ?* said the Queen-mo- 
ther. 

*< < Dull as a provincial town, 'fore Gad,* replied he ; 
* nothing goinc on— «very thing In confusion. A savage 
creature cuied Knox, thundcaing in every body's ean against 
tbe abominations of Popery. Coarse rustics, with lanlc 
hair, and shining fiioes, listening with wonder to bis tire- 
some shouting. I paid my devoirs to the Regent Mur- 
ray, and he auced me to dinner. By my lady ! I went 
with an appetite, but the sight of his unsavoury viands was 
more than sufficient. A bouse trumpet, the sound of which 
nesriy annihilated me, summoned us to the banquet. I was 
placed next to a hideous hairy savage, called Lord Ruton, 
or Ruthven, or some such name. I merdy Intended to hint 
to him that his ruff was scarce sufficiently stiff, and beshrew 
me^ if he did not grin upon me after the fashion of a hye- 
na !»-But I pray you, ladiee^ question mono more; It i»s 
me to think of it.* "^ 

Throughout this novel, we meet with many pleasing 
and interesting passages, not unfrequently reminding us 
of the touching pathos which pervades the beautiful story 
of Louisa VenonI, by the Man of Feeling. 

In this age, when every intdlectual pursuit seems to 
be tending to extravagance and exesss, *' when," In the 
language of Johnson, ** the rage of writing has seised the 
old and the young, when the cook warbles her lyrics in 
the kitchen, and the thresher vociferates his heroics In the 
bam ; when our traders deal out knowledge in bulky vo- 
lumes, and our girls forsake their samplers to teach king- 
doms wisdom,** it b pleasant to meet with so chaste and 
■lm|de a production as Gertrude. 

TTie Foriunei ^Francetoo NoveOo de Carrara^ Lord tf 
PmduOf on HUUmeal Tale of the Fowrieenth Ceniwrtff 
fnm the ChronkUa of Oaiaro, wiik Notes, By David 
Syme,£sq. Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 1890. 
8vo, pp. 257. 

Wx have read this work with much pleasure. It con- 
fine a faithful and vivid picture of the manners of the 
Italians In the fourteenth century. Gataro, the princi- 
pal historian of the House of Cairrara, possesses a style 
full of simple eloquence and natural vivacity ; and is for- 
tunate In having for his subject the vicissitudes of an an- 
cient and noble fiunily, whose successes and power, so 
constantly alternated with harassing sufferings and hair- 
breadth escapes, and finally ending In a very sad and 
bloody tragedy, afford materials for the chronicler almost 
M Interesting as could be found in any work of fiction. 
Jn reading Gataro, we are not unfrequently reminded of 
Froissart, and he interests us almost as much In the 
principality of Padua, as the French historian does in 
the affisirs of his own nation. We had Intended to have 
presented our readers with a more elaborate analysis of 
this work, and seme extracts from It ; but as we find 
that its interest mainly depends upon its oontinnity, 
we prefer simply recommending it to those who enjoy a 
peep into the stirring events of the past. Mr Syme, the 
translator, or rather the compiler, has executed his task 
with great Judgment. ** As the exees^ve prolixity,** he 
says, ** of honest Gataro has with Justice been complain- 
ed of, I have melted down the original narrative, and 
re-cast it In a smaller mould, preserving as much as pos- 
sible the fashion of the old workmanship.** Mr Syme 
has also given some uplanatory extracts in the shape of 
im Introduction, and has added a number of useful notes. 
The vrork altoge th er indicates the hand of a scholar, and 
'Will be road b^ solieUn with miKh satlsfwtioiw 



Sbyle made Familiar, with the Rulea of Practice, By 
Eidrah Trebor, Esq. Edinburgh. Stirling and Kenney, 
1830. Pp. 106. d2mo. 



HAvnro examined this neat and oompreWnaiTe 
tise, on no less than thirtjf different games of cards, with 
considerable care, we are free to state, that it is written 
with both accuracy and judgment. Of tlie editor, how* 
ever, we know nothing ; and being somewhat curious !n 
gen«Uogical pursuits, we were ratheir anxious to ascertain 
the family of Eidrah Trebor, Esq. At length we hit 
upon the expedient of reading the letters backwards, and 
found them to make Robert Hardie — the same patronymic 
as that of the Ingenious printer of the booic This is a 
discovery which none but an editor of first-rate talent could 
have made, yet we shrewdly suspect that Mr Hardie has 
received Important assistance from some practised hand, 
and that there has been an wapmiimaatfliperio. The work- 
resets all games not pkofed with cards s but comprises 
distinet rules and instructioBs for playing many games» 
directions for which were hitherto to be obtained only 
in separate treatises. Tbe editor explains his oliject mora 
^MOificaUy in the following preface : 

" The very high reputation which Hoyle's Games havs 
deservedlv maintoined for nearly a century, has led to in- 
numerable editions of his treatises— all, as the phrase is, 
< revised, corrected, much improved, and oonsidenbly en- 
larged.* But It seems to have escaped the observation of 
hia numerous editors, that Hoyle wrote for those who were 
prevumatM in some measure acquainted with the mode of 
playing tho wious games of which he treats, and that his 
work was intended nUber to enlighten the already instructedt 
than to instruct the whoUv wiinUructeA In thia edition, 
an attempt has been made-— successfully, it is confidently 
hoped— to Incorporate the ' Reading-made-easy* with the 
* Grammar* and Philosophy of cards ; — in other words, to 
|1ve such a plain and peraptcuons description of each f^me^ 
from tbe cutting for deal to scoring the last point, as will 
enable the person who never saw a pack of cards, by peru- 
sing the three or four pre^tory pages, and tbe treatise on the 
Sme he wishes to acouire a Imowledge of, to understand 
I principles, and, witn a little practice, to play it well. A 
number of new games, never before publish^ have been in- 
serted in tbe present edition, among whidi may be men- 
tioned, the feshlonable game of Ecart^ freely translated 
fhnn the French treatise^ with * Catch the Ten,' or Scotch 
Wkitty and the Irish ^m» of * Five amd Tens' besides se- 
veral new Round Games^ and varieties of some of tbe old 
ones." 

This work is adorned with a frontispiece, very neatly 
engraved by Lizars, but from a most ungallant design by 
J. Stewart, from the land of the West. An elderly per- 
son — evidently a gourmand, ** with spectacles on*s nose,** 
and *' in fair round belly, with good capon lined,** — tbe 
very image of Mathews in the character of Mr Wiggana^ 
Is represented at table with a " Bold Dragoon** for his 
partner, and with tricha before each of them ! whilst they 
are opposed in the game by two /ieuftes^-^nsters — as part- 
nera ! Mr Stewart should have recollected that Shak- 
speare says, 

'' Two women placed together, always make cold weather.** 

This treatise carries with it, besides our recommenda-> 
tion, the virtues of being neatly printed, handsomely co- 
vered, and moderately priced ; whilst its size is adapte4 
either for a lady's reticule, or the waistcoat pocket of a 
gentleman. It would be well wera a copy of the book 
laid on every card-table, along with the cards; for it 
may safely be taken as an umpire in all companies, on 
disputed points. 



FxKx AxTs. — Landscape lUastrations of the Waverley 
Novels. Engraved by William and Edward Finden. 
Parti. London: Charles Tilt. Edinburgh: Thomas 
IreUnd. 1830. 

JuDoiivo by the present specimen, this promises to ba 
a beantifiil and IntarestlBg work. " From iht BDmeraMii 
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Historical lUastrationt,** My the condactor% *' which 
have appeared to embeliiah th« Nov«U of the Author of 
WaTerley, it is matter of surpriae that do attempt has yet 
been made to convey an idea of the acenen/, which, beaa- 
tlful in itself^ has been rendered doulily interesting l>y the 
descriptions of the distinguished author. To supply this 
de^eiency is the olgect of the present undertalcing.** A 
number of distinguislied artists have been engaged to fur- 
nish drawings ; and tliose views will be selected which 
have been dwelt on with admiration by Sir Walter him- 
self. The work is to be published in parts, each contain- 
ing four plates, of a slate to bind up with the new edition 
of the Waverley Novels, but the impressions are also taken 
off on paper sufficiently large for any of the collected edi. 
tions. Part first, comprises views of Arran, of Doune 
Castle, of Penrith, and of Windermere, illustrative of pas- 
sages in the « Heart of Mid-Lothian,** " Waverley,** and 
'* Guy Mannerlng.** All these are finely executed, and 
are a good angury of the success of the work. 



Mereator and Fdix, By John M*Cay, Member of the 
Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 
MacLachlan and Stewart. 1830. Stitched, Pp. 2a 

This is a neat and classically- written brockure, illus- 
trating and inculcating the fitct, that wealth is neither the 
surest nor the best road to happiness. 



THE DRAMA. 

Wx have seen T. P. Cooke In the redoubted drama of 
" Black-eyed Susan,** to have a peep at which the Cock- 
neys squeezed themselves to death for a hundred nights. 
The acting of T. P. is, of course, excellent ; but in so £iir 
as the writing is concerned, the piece is greatly below par. 
It wants the true sea smell; it savours too much of 
Wapping and Grub-street. One may discover pretty 
easily, that though the author may have more than once 
taken a wherry at Blackfriar*s Bridge, he has never wea- 
thered a storm in the Bay of Biscay. His nautical 
phrases have been culled from books, not picked up on 
the forecastle. Although entitled a ** Nautical drama,** 
there is not a single really nautical character in the whide 
piece except WilUanif and, if we are not much mistaken, 
T. P. Cooke has, in a great measure, ooade that for him- 
self. There never was a set of more complete nonde- 
scripts than Z^c^^ross, Gnatbrain, Jacob TvrigyBlMM Peter, 
JRaktTf and Hatchet* The three last look, speak, and act 
Just as like coal-heavers as sailors ; and were it not that 
Stanley contrives to give to the part of Gnatbrain a 
humour which the author never foresaw, the whole set 
would be as stupid as a score of marines riding at anchor 
In a wet night. The truth Is, that this piece is indebted 
to Gay, the author of the fine ballad of ** Black-eyed 
Susan^** for its principal attraction. His William and 
Susan are two persons who have taken a hold of the po- 
pular feeling, and whom many a long association has 
now. endeared to us. All that Mr Douglas Jerrold has 
done, is to add a few vulgar excrescences to the far more 
simple and elegant production of the poet. Had he en- 
trusted his hero to any other actor than T. P. Cooke, 
the whole thing would have been forgotten in a week. 
As it is, the veriest booby aees at once that it is to the 
genius of the performer, not of the author, that he b in- 
debted for the enjoyment he receives. Cooke refects al- 
together many of the flimsy sentimentalities which Cock- 
ney scribblers are too apt to pot into the months of sail- 
ors ; he. softens down others, or rather braces them up 
Into a manly vigour ; and he does all he caiiy and what 
no other person coM do^ to infuse into the whole person- 
ification the hardy, boisterous, warmp hearted, and salt- 
water spirit of a British sailor. He suceeeds so well, 
that after he has cut down his officer for being rude to 
his wife, and has been tried and is oondemned to death, 
$he Uliisioa hatofl»ea wmtif ^omflal^, 99A it U Impossible 



to witness his parting with his comrades, and then with 
Susan, without being melted almost to tears. But all this, 
as we said before, is entirely done by T. P. Cooke, and the 
effect is feeble to what it might have been had the compo* 
sition of the drama been entrusted to an abler pen, — ^to 
Cooper, for example, the American novelist, who can 
put his hand upon the ocean*s mane, and vault upon its 
back, and sway it to his will. Lotuf Tom Cqffin Kad Fid 
are sailors worth seeing ; but the sailors of Douglas Jer- 
rold are diluted into the insipidity of five-water-grog. 
T. P. Cooke*s motto may well be, 

** Nothing in him 
But doth suffer a sea-change.** 

Hb ordinary melo-dramatic performances are middling 
enough, for whenever he tries to look like the brigand or 
the hero, he is sure to look a thousand times more like the 
coxswain or the boatswain*8 mate. Even when he plays 
the Monster in '* Frankenstein,** we oftentimes fancy we 
see him chewing hb quid, and whenever he turns hb 
back, we invariably look for his pigtaiL Could the blue 
apparition sing, we never doubt for a moment that he 
would strike up, '* Bound 'prentice to a waterman ;*' and 
were it consistent with the creature*s dignity to dance, yoa 
may restassuried that It would be an " admired naval horn- 
pipe.** Mr Cooke's range b therefore limited, but he b 
on that account only the more naturaL Was there ever 
a more limited being in point of character than a genulna 
tar? Hb whole being b adapted to the range of the 
wooden waUs within which he lives. He moves as they 
move ; he rocks up and down as they rock ; he b buffeted 
by the winds and splashed by the waves as they are ; If 
they go gaily on their course, so does he ; if they foundef 
at sea. Jack for a certainty founders too. He knows tiie 
technical terms of hb own art, and. In all other respects^ 
language b to him a mystery. He knows a little of the 
very outskirts of the earth, as it were — the very rim — but 
the ocean b hb home ; he is happier on its bosom thaa 
the sea-bird, i^ow, how could T. P. Cooke — we like 
the letters T. P., they distinguish him — be a good sailor 
were he a good actor of other parts ? The thing b an 
absurdity ; whsn was a sailor an actor? T. P. is not an 
actor ; he is a sailor — every inch of him, " all as one as t 
bit of the ship." It Is as good as a long voyage to see him 
for a night or two now and then. The llieatre beoomet 
a seventy-four, and, if rightly rigged, its sky-scraperq, 
and moon-rakers, ay, and even its grog-stopper, should be 
dbtlnctly seen from the Register Office ; whilst the ladies 
in the captain's cabin below may thank their stars if the/ 
are not all pitdied out of their berths by a sudden lurch* 
If the wind be fair, heaven only knows in what part of 
the world the peopb in the hold may find themselves 
when they expect to step out at the pit door, and walk 
quietly home to their own houses. As for the Captain 
himself, William Henry Murray, we have no doubt 
he always makes it a rub tokeepagood look-out a-head ; 
and when he has T. P. Cooke at the helm, he need be 
under no apprehension. 



ORIGINAL POETRY, 



THOUGHTS ON THB DBATH OF A FRIBNOU 

Ahl sir, the good die first. 
And they whoM hsartt scs dxy St flommer dott 
Bum to the •ockct I WoBDSWoaTB, 

Thxez came no vision girt with glorious pomp ; 
No seraph stood reveal*d ; nor heavenly choirs 
Pour*d their full harmony around the bed 
Where she lay down to everlasting rest : 
Yet were her virtues there, — array'd In lights 
And shedding radiance round her clammy brow ; 
Yet was the voice of Mem*ry loud and dear. 
Singing tim lafty mBf of dmthbm pfbe 
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For days well spent, and years not firen In Tain. 
Her charity was tliere, with doYe-liice eye, — 
And Faith stood light, with eyes and arms npraised, 
And wings outspread, — to mount amid the skies. 

Her grave was made, — for her, as for the worst ! 

We past away, and left her to her God. 

Wrapt in the bosom of the silent earth. 

She sleeps ; and, if athwart that saintly sleep 

A dream can fls«h, — ^'twill be a dream of joy ; 

Beaming present'ment of eternal joy ! 

Is life a blank ? Has death's intruding step 

Startled the inward peace, without whose song 

Of never-ending mild security. 

Our lives were tortures? No ! I look around. 

And all the bright world shines as heretofore ; 

Only its turbid noise hath roird away. 

Farther than ever, from an ear averse. 

I hear the melody of early days. 

Pure as if hymnM by angels ! still *tis sweety 

And my lone l>osom echoes back its tones, 

As a cave murmureth to a quiet 



Hold on thy course, irrevocable fate ! 

Thou stayless action of the world, hold on ! 

Empires, and thrones, tril>e8, customs, and the world* 

Tremble before thee ! From thy chariot wheels 

Man*s institutions, creeds, conventions, sects. 

Are scatter'd far and wide, like summer dust. 

Successive ages, at thy stormy breath. 

Tower up like mists, — glide on like flying rain 

Along th* Autumnal hills, and disappear 

In the void skies ! Their millions witliout strife 

Obey thy voice ; and shall a lonely one 

Appeal from thee, — spuming what gifts thou glv'st, 

In bootless grief o*er what has been withheld— 

The only victim of a general woe ! 

Hold on ! the sternest doom thy power inflicts, 

Will ne*er deprive me of a dearer blessing. 

She walk'd on earth beside me like the mom. 

Cheering the early traveller. 

Now unbound—- 
My love no longer chains me ; ana in part, 
My heart is harden*d for that intercourse 
With stem or selfish natures, whicJi requires 
Resolve, high hopes, and patience ; and though oft 
A lingering look I yield, where once abode 
The household idols of my early love, — 
Yet onward, seems a path to nobler ends ; 
And thither, beckoning me, thy spirit leads — 
Thither, where Fancy paints upon the clouds 
Her fond chimeras, fading while we gaze. — 
In youth we build majestic piles of hope,— 
Mighty, though vain — the toil of precious days. 
And mockery for all future time. Each pile 
Stands in thy wastes, O Mem*ry ! dark and lone. 
The monument of feelings ne'er expressed. 
And thoughts sublime but shadowy ; and we gaze 
Back on it, as the wandering Arab looks 
On Egypt's solemn tombs, while dimly grand 
They glimmer through the dusk ; and oft the voice 
Of mournful winds, in fitful tones comes down 
From where it sweeps along each ledge of stone, 
And sings the requiem of departed kings. 

£. O. B. 



LINES 

OX MB LAUaXKCK MACDONALO's STATUS OF THE GIRL AMD 

THK CAmaiER riGEOK. 

JSy J, S, KnowUs, 

The maiden holds a letter to her breast — 
Would'st con its secrets ? — Read them in her face * 
It is the proper glowing page of Love ! 
It vouofaeth for » lieart beneath that breast* , 



And in that heart the virgin's tender wish 
She veiteth with a blush, which, lilce a veil. 
Emblazons but the thing 'tis ta'en to hide I 
A dove, you see, her other hand doth perch- 
How meet a perch for such a gentle bird ! 
I warrant that's her answer *neath its wing:. 
*T1s Love's own messenger, that-does Lovers wish 
With speed, and seems to know it serveth Love, 
So eager to be gone— ^'twill fiy- — 'tis stone ! 
Back to the hce again, and mark the lipa ! 
Methlnks I hear a sigh upon those lips ! — 
So lovers* lips do part that breathe a sigh—. 
**Iknew not that fine chisel could cui air T 
But there it is ! 

SONNET TO TUB MEMORY OF OR AT. 
B}f the late Alexander Baljomr, 

Sweet Bard ! who sung ** the roay-bosom'd hours ;* 

Who loved thy r e trospective eye to fling 
O'er classic Eton's " spires and antique towers,** 

While former days " waved fresh their gladsome wing;** 
Who sung *' Adversity, resistless power !" 

Poetic *' thoughts that breathe, and words that bum ;** 

Whose " Bard" sublime could ** life indignant spurn," 
And •* Cambria's curse** hurl in the " arrowy shower." 

But chief, " who, mindful of the unhonour'd dead,** 
Could pensivdy thy twilight vigils keep ; 

And musing sigh above the *' lowly bed," 
Where " rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep ;** 
Thy name shall live, on Fame's broad pinions borne. 
And on thy grave shall smile the ** inoense-breathlng 
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TO MEDORA. 
£jf Laurence MacdonahL 



Mild aa young zephyrs In their gentlest hour, 
Commission'd forth by Spring from Flora's bower. 
To clothe the earth with garlands, and infuse 
Into each flower the spirit of its hues. 
Art thou, Medora ! faultless as thouVt fair. 
Divine as music's soul, and pure as childhood's prayer ! 

'Tis sweet to watch the day-blush burst on high. 
Chasing the darlraess both from earth and ricy — 
To view the blending tints ^f night and day. 
Softening and haUowing all things with their ray. 
But sweeter far, to watch Medora's smile — 
The soul! — the heaven! — that brightens o'er that fiMO 
the while. 

It is as if the waves on ocean*s breast 
Were by some spirit soothed — not quite to rest. 
But, to that states which is nor rest, nor motion. 
That state, when bosoms feel some soft emotion 
Mantling the blood, as if an angel's breath 
Fass'd o'er the summer waters, else all still as death. 



THE TORWOOD OAK. 
JBy W, M. Hetherington. 

The Torwood Oak ! How like a speU 
By potent wizard breathed, that name 

Bids every Scottish bosom swell. 
And bum with all a patriot's flame I 

The past before the rapt eye brings — 
Forth stalk the phantom shades of kings. 

And loud the warrior's bugle rings 
O'er gory fields of blood I 

I see the Roman eagle whet 

Its hungry beak, I see it soar ; 
It stoops, I see its pinions wet, 
. Bui&ed and wet .with its own gore t 
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I see the Dunlah Raven sweep 
0*er the dark boeom of the deep»— 
Its sc«tter*d plumai^ strews the steep 
Of ragged Alhin's diore. 

Lo! England's Edward comes! — the plain 

Groans where his marshalled thousands wheel,- 

Grim Havoc stalks o*er heaps of slain. 
Gaunt Famine, prowling, dogs his heel { 

Ah ! woe for Scotland ! hlood and woe ! 

Fierce and relentless is the foe, 

And treason points the murderous hlow, 
Edges the ruthless steel ! 

But who is he with dauntless hrow. 

And dragon crest, and eagle eye. 
Whose proud form never knew to bow 

Ito lofly port and bearing high ? 
Around him close a glorious band — 
"Few — but the chosen of the land ; 
Beneath the Torwood Tree they stand. 
Freedom to gain, or die ! 

'TIs he, the bravest of the brave I 

Champion of Scotland's liberty. 
Whose mighty arm and dreadful glaive 

His mother-land could thrice set free ! 
That hero-patriot, whose great name 
Justly the foremost rank may claim 
Of all that grace the rolls of fam»— 
Wallace of Eldeeslis ! 

Yes, oft the Torwood Oak has bent 

Its broad boughs o*er his noble head; 
Oft, in his hour of peril, lent 

The shelter of ito friendly shade ; 
And though rude Time and stem Decay 
Ito moulder'd stem have swept away. 
The Hero's name there dwells for aye — 
A name that cannot fade ! 



UTERARY CHIT-CHAT AND TARIETIES. 



MARY'S EYES. 

By J. W. Ord. 
Wild ss the gaselto^i 



Now brighUy bold— now bcwitifuUy »hy— 
Win ss uey wander— dsssle wbere they dwelL 

Theee are who doubt that Jove doth live at all. 
Or that he made this many-peopled ball. 
They gaze upon the rose's golden rim. 
And look into ito heart, and list the hymn 
Of Tellus* myriad birds, and view the flight 
Of the far eagle to the realms of light ; 
They walk into the woods, and see the trees 
Put on their summer robe, and hear the breeze 
Sing sweetly, night and day, like one in love, 
And still deny great Jove doth dwell above. 
Approach, vain sophista ! and behold the brow 
Of heaven all diadem'd with stars ; and now, 
Holding your breath so that it touch her not. 
Come nearer to this sweet secluded spot. 
Where I with Mary sit, and view her eyes, 
If that ye can ; and if there do not rise 
Purer and higher thoughto within your breast. 
Like gentle winds, that slumber in the west. 
No kindling soul have ye— no high and far behest. 

I e'er have loved to dwell wHhin the light 

Of woman's eye, — it hath so much delight. 

And, Mury, though thy brow is clear and high. 

And though thy words are full of melody. 

Though roses sit upon thy speaking foce, 

And aU thou dost is fuU of ease and grace. 

And though young loves do wanton on thy breast. 

Thine eyes I— thine eyeei— I Wre thine eyes the beet! 



BoTTaaiBWNS's Msmoies of Dohapaetb.— A tis n ils ti oa of 
thicinterflsdnff work, by James S.Memes. LL.D.« is preparing for* 
ConsUble's Miscellany. The Memoirs of Bourrienne are to be ro-. 
gardod as the most authentic and impartial documents yet given to 
the world on the subject of Napoleon. This preferaoce is claimed- 
on the grounds of the opportunities of toformatioo enjoyed, and oC> 
the qualifications, literary as well as moral, exhibited by the wrttcr.i 
For slxand-twenty years, commencing with the eighth year oC 
Bonaparte's age, Bourrienne possessed the unlimited confidence of. 
that extiaordinary personage, and this during the most eventful 
period of hU career. From all beside, the mask of ambition first, 
of policy afterwards, concealed entirely the man, and, in a great de- 
gree, the ruler also. To the writer of these Memoirs alooe were 
bated the genuine featares of his mind and conduct. At school, Bour- 
rienne was the chosen companion— the sympathising comforter of the 
youthful and melancholy Corslcan. At Paris, amid poverty and die- 
appointnjcnt. he continued the sole confident of the hopes, IImts, and 
schemes of the young officer of artillery, sharing the contents of his 
own scantily furnished purse with him who was to sway the destinies 
of Europe. He witnessed the Ysrlous turns, or was informed of 
them by letter, which raised hb former comrade to general, and 
flnaUy cominander4n.chief in Italy. No sooner had Bonapoito ob- 
tained this elevation, than he Invited Bourrienne to come to him and 
share his prosperity. Henceforth, in the capacity of secretory and 
confidential friend, in Italy, in France, at sea. in Egypt, In Syria, 
during the struggles and triumphs of the ConsuUte, he was ooo- 
ttanUy by Bonaparttfs side In puWic-ever a party to hU pr ivato 
thoughts and plans. From the dosel of Napoleon, where his secre- 
tary and himself alone laboured, proceeded, from the dictotion of 
the former, and in the handwriting of the latter, those documents, 
whidi. now f mning a portton of history, then awed or astoolshed 
Europe. In the last volume of the work, even when Bourrienne, 
fhMn being too unbending in principle, had ceased to be secretary, 
he was often emptoyed. and sustoincd offices of importance. Ho 
was also employed under Louis, Here some of bis narraUve is pe. 
cuUariy interesting. In every case of moment he refers to origU 
nal documenu, very frequenUy autographs in his own possession. 
These he was enabled to preserve by a singular display of courage 
and address, by which he foUed first Fouchfi. and even Bonaparto 
himself I subsequently the Bourbons, who, in succession, sought to 
deprive him of his treasure. He now erUoys powerful protection in the 
Netherlands, where he has drawn up his Memoirs, or rather tran- 
scribed his journals i for seeing from the beginning that history was 
making, he wrote down the transactions as they occurred. To these 
advantages of situation and opportunity, such as no other writer on 
thU subject ever enjoyed. Bourrienne adds exceUent talento, peat 
Kood sense, and, above all. a most reverential regard for truth. Thto 
he searches out. and displays at all haaards. Pn^udices he has, but 
they are of the right kind. In favour of humanity and liberty. Even 
these sentiments, however honourable their excesses might be es- 
teemed, are never allowed to oppose truth. But with all these ad- 
vantages, the work, to be valuable at once, and interesting to the 
genmi reader, will require care in the translaUon. The stylo Is light 
and elegant, but very loose, diffuse, and fuU of repeiitions. These 
give great room for condeming. and indeed require it. From follow- 
ing the order of time. too. the facts are often perplexingly intermixed 
and repeated. ThU ckigs the narrative. These superfluiUes must 
be lopped off. the diffuseness condensed, and the fscU arranged, in a 
translaUon s end it is evident that thb cannot be ventured upon ex- 
cept with the utmost care, and by a responsible transUtor. Wek»k, 
however, with confidence to Dr Mcmes. Besides his weU-known u- 
Icott and discrimination, he visited most of the scenes of Bonaparte's 
operations in Europe, in Italy, Germany, and Holland, eoUccting in- 
foraiation on the spot, wiih views, long since laid aside, of doiif 
wmethingon the same sul^Ject. Under husupermtendence, the work 
can baldly fail tobe well executed. . _, ,w » 

A HUtory of the Western Highlands and Hebrides, during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, by Donald Gregmir. E«l» A»^ 
ant Secretary to the Society of AnUquaries of Scotland. U ptepsring 
for publication. ThU work U meant to be one ^ more »«<««* 
than any that has hitherto appeared on the subject of the Highlands j 
and. from what we know of the tolenU of the author, we are in- 
clined to augur very fttvourably of iu contents. 

An interesting Memoir of the Rev. Thomas ^^*J^^^^ 
the Mystery of Godliness, Ac. by the Rev. John Brown of Whitburn, 

U in the press. 
Obedience, a Tale, by Mrs Sherwood. U announced. 

Our able friend and contributor. William Kennedy, who has si* 

ready dUplayed so much poetical genius in hU " Fltftd Fancies," aiid 

other works, has a new volume in the press, to be entitled. The Ar- 

rowandthe Rose, and other Poems. Mr Kennedy U also engaged 

with a prose work for one of the FamUy Libraries. 
Our readSB win be glad to kam that Ml Tenwmt is sbout to pub- 
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Bdi. io a wpwate punphlH, aU tfas artidM upoa Um Pnhiu which 
hsTeappewwihi UMLUenryJouiiMl. with mmm aiditlooi, which 
may probahly yet he made through th« medium of oar pagM. The 
pamphlet will be ready prerkms to the meeting of the General At- 
•embly. 

A di«niiiUlim OB the Geography of Herodotof. with a Map; and 
l lM e ard M i on the Hltlory of the Scythians, Oete^ and g«*w*»Hfl nf. 
ftom the Oeiman of NIebuhr, to in the prati. 

Cokmel Boryde St Vineeot hat heen appofaited by the Preach 
Htolilar of the Interior to prepare a work on Oreeeet and, haTtef 
dIreetedtheflfM expedition to theMorca, hewiU probably be able 
toftmiih many taterating partfeulan relatiTe to that country. 

A 8ramd Voyage round the World, tramlaled ftom the German 
of Otio Ton Kotiebae, If in the piem. 

We nnderrtand that the new work now In prep a r a tloii, by the 

author of «< The CooliBMloni of an Engliih Opium-Eatar," (Thomas 
]>e Qvtaieey, E»q.) wUI not be puMiahed beftwe next whiter. 

pRoneaioiTAi. Socinrya Fofmra OoifcanT— The fourth and 
last Cenecrt given by the Society thto season, took plaee faitheAS' 
sembly Rooms, on Friday, the 16th InsC It was respectably, bnt 
not crowdedly, attended. The instrumental musie was, as usual, 
▼erygoodt and among the ▼oeaMeia, M fas B. Paton espeelally dlsl 
tinguished herself, her " Ah. complr'* beion one of the most brtt- 
Uant eftrts she has made thto ssasoo. Oar readers wiU And some 
able remarks upon this eoaeert hi the — 'rMy rfsrniifnf WiiiiisiUi 
lasC We do not always agree with the mosicalcrltkfam In that pa- 
per that on the ptesentoeeasioa it has our staMeieappnbatloa. 

Ma M vanAVa Cowonar^This Cooeart took plaee la the Hope^ 

to«n Rooms last Tuesday evenh^. sod was weU attended. WehaTe 
seldom heard at a baasAt ooneart a more plsashiff selestion of mosle. 
The osebertra* though not fUU, was weU selected and admliabty 
drmedi and Murray's solos on the Tiolin, especially that In which 
hefattiodaeed the Scotch air, «• Here^ a health to ane that^ awa,*' 
were in themselves a treat of no mean order. Mfas Inverarity sng 
her cA<f 4r«ravrr, theSctiM composed Ibr hsr by Murray ftom «*I1 
aMrafldo d'Abramo^" and her efttrts were, as they dceerTed, rap- 
tnrootfly applauded. Mbs E. Pstoa was no leas successful in ui ex- 
qoirftepleceof music by Niedermeyer, never before performed fai 
thfa country, but which we hope to hear her ftequenily sing again. 
Her ^ir sister. Miss L Paton, sang her Ikvourile song, •« In iufimey 
our hopes and fbars,- very beautiftilly. Mr Wifaon was unfortu- 
aamly so hoarse, that it was difllealt tosay what lort of music he 
sang. The prhwlpal novelty of the evenfaig was the debut o^Mfas 
Orme, as a pianist She performed vartaUoos on a Ikvoorlte theme 
ftom the opera of Semiramlde, and a ftmtasia of enemy's ftom the 
8Mge of Corinth. We question whether more dllBcult and chiona- 
tle music could have been selected i but Miss OrmCs articulatknand 
touch are both excellent,— her style to ftiU of expression and feeling, 
—and she certainly bids fair to be a dtotlngutohed ornament to the 
gnsical chrdes of Edfaiburgh. If her otject be to teach the piano. 

Ibrte, we know of no young lady to whose care we would sooner en- 
ttwt any puplto in whose progress we took an interest. Two MS. 
songs by Murray, and one by John Thomson, were also produced at 
thto concert, and were aUweU received. 

Ma TATLoa'a CoircamT.— Thto concert, which took ptoee hi the 
Hopetoun Rooms on ThurMtoy evening, wss crowdedly attended. 
Mr Taytor. of course, dtotlngutohed himself as the lint harp-phiyer 
In Edinburgh. Miss Louisa Jannan sang two songs, •• Elena oh tu." 
■nd " My own Blue Bell." We never heard thto young huly to 
greater advantage. In the tost soog she was honoured with an unanl- 
mous encore. Miss E. Paton and Mtos Inverarity were atoo enoo- 
wd to their respective songs; and the audtonce generally seemed to 
be weUlatiaflcd with the eatertalnment which BIr Tavkir had me. 
pared tar them. ' '^ 

Chit-Cbat nou Lomooh.— There to a good article hi the tost 
nnmber of the Uterary Oaxette, exposing what the editor calto " the 
cut and dry system of criUctom/* or what he might have termed. 
'• the art of reviewing books without reading them. " It has of late 
become customary for pubUshers to pick outascore or so of what 
they consider the most strikfaig passages of any new book, and to 
print them on a loose separate sheet of paper, which they forthwith 
transmit to aU the joumato and newspapen, hi order to save raview- 
ers the trouble of maUng their own extracts. The consequence la, 
that we see the same extracts In all the papers, and run a great 

dianee of behig nauseated with the new work before we have cut up 
theleaves. In common with our contemporary, we protest agahm 
sttdi sctosor work, and are confident that no such helpt will ever be 
lesoned to by the conductors of the Uterary JournaL^lt is said 
that Moore does not hitend to take any notice of Campbell's tote at- 
ttck, hto fHends behig of opinion that It does not deserve the com- 
pliment— Colbum and BenUey continue to publish with great spirit, 
tait the other booksellers are not dohig much at prcsent^Mr Charles 
Nichotoon, the celefarsted flutcptoyer. challenged a f^ days aeo 
Mr James, the editor of •• The Flattot*s Msgaxfaw,** to consequoloe 
of an arttole which appeared hi the last number of that neriodic^ 
tottUad" Death of Chartes Tootle Too, Esq." Both ^teS! 
wmtv^fWertappcdMided, and bound over to k«ep the peacat Tha 



magtotrate before whran they were taksi had tha wk or impatl> 
nanoe to quote to them the well-known cooplet,— 

•' Strange that such dUftrance there sheoU ba 
'Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee." 

—Madame Vestrto has been applyhig toSir Richaid Bimle for 
anee bemuse she was htosed the oUMrevenfaig at Drury Un 
shemade herappeanmceinthepartof C«p/a<aAraofcM/il. If 

dame Vestrto had been hissed alittle more frequenUy in the 

of her career, it wouM have been better for her^-From the last pah- 
Itohedstatemstttoftfaenomberof stodents at the BngHsh Vnivcol- 
ties, it appean that Caasbridge has now a an^Jority over Oxford, 
havhigfaicreasedby 118 stndentsin the hut year. The prwant toty 
of the memben of Cambridge to 5263, while that of Oxford la 5CS91 
TheaMeai Gosd/v— The Easter mekidrame at Drury Lane fa caB- 
ad the «• Dragon's Gift, or the Scarf of Flight and the Mirror of 
Ught :" it to very sfdendid, and wss completely succesvfuL That at 
Covent Gardsn is called the •< Wigwam,** and to foondod on Oooper'k 
novel the «« Pioneers.** Astley'li has ra<ipenod with •< as aqaeilriaB 
imnantle tale." entitled «« The Speetre Monareb and hto P h^ tom 
Sleed." It gives Ducvow an opportunity of cxhibitiog hto unrival- 
led skllL— At the Surrey, they have made a mekidrame of jaaag 
Burke^s exhibitions.— The Cobourg rejoices in Monsieur GouflBI. the 
man-monkey, and a piece of spectacle bearing the captivating title of 
" Chartoa the Terrible.''— Sadler^ WeBs has brought oat aoniathing 
after the model of <« Tom and Jerry"— The stupid old twaddler 
Colman has Just given a new spedmen of the msnner tai whidi be 
exercUes the functions of Dnmatfa Licenser. In Iha Sn^Bsfa veiw 
slon of the opera of " CInderaUa,** broaght out a few nighls since at 
Covent Garden Theatra, the following diak«ue originsUy ooeurred : 
— ** DandM. Pray, Master Alidoro, help me, for I am a great man 
now. and can do nothbig !— JUdoro. How. shrrah ! to diat one of o«r 
privitegMZ—DaMiM. Certafailyi what do thegraatdobot live by 
the labours of the Utile ?^ MrColasanstxaekoatthawhotoorDan. 
tfiafstotft answer. Surely Mr Cohnan miM be a flaose, or an old 
woman In disgulssh->Lalande has made her detant at the Kii^s 
Theatre, and been well received.-.Mrs Waylett leaves the Tottan. 
hani'Street Theatre shortly : she to engaged at VauxhalL—MisaFooto 
will shortly make her appearance at Covent Gaiden.— Fkwoett and 
Mrs Davenport take their fkreweU benefits thto seBeon.~T. P. Cooke 
commencm a three months* engagement at theSurroy, at Whllsan- 
tide, at ImSO a-week, and three dear benefits*— Mr ^»ffHtmW cooMa 
out as Jfoasimr JferUeM^^'Braham and Miss PMon aia er^Med for 
both the Liverpool and Norwich festivato.— Macready, who vfatoed 
the Gla&rs Causeway during the Easter HoUdays, hm been plnyii« 
Ibr a fow evenings in Belfast.— The benefits will commence hsve 
on the terminatlaa of T. P. Cooke's engsgement— Miss Jarman hm 
been exciting great admlrarton in Glaigow. She has played therw 
the part of Aloyte, with much sucean.— Maekay goes to GhMow 
for a few evenhigs next week.— Daring tha Glai^ow tfw» f**^*t « 
toleiable company performed at Doun& 

Wkeklt hm OF PxmroucAircxs. 

April 17— 8a 

Sat. Pma Pry, 4 Deqfm* m Poai, 

Mow. Blaehtyed 8m$Mn, M^iukmr 

Toxa. Do,»LutetAeLMbomrwr,^ 

WxD. Do., J^ Tkt PUoL 

Thues. Do,, ^ PrenmpHotu 

Fai. Do,, ^ The PUM. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

ii^'tiiTLl^SSSSJy.'^*^ •" ^"""^ " '^ ^p**^- ^ 

Tna BoiToa in bis SLrma% No. VU. hi our next. 
" The Beauttos of the Tay and Ito Tributaries" shall have a nkma 
as soM as pomible-" T. B. J." shall hoar sometUng about himslrif 

"^ilSril':::,^* T^**' •''»" ^^^^^ ^ prospectus of thw 
«« Medical Provident Institution of Soottond" to meentm an advcr- 

«T^J^ "I!?* •t-pt.-The Letteraof •• Prasbyter^^T^^ 
' J. N. a** of Dundee shaU be forwarded to Mr TennaaL 
" Our folr correspondent. "AmeltoB." wiU.no doubt, be sh«*ad 
to hear that we stittitmshilneTorabfa^We Shan andnrvoartofliid 
room for the versM by "Alpha}" if he has any better, he may aend 
them to us in the meantime—There to promtoe of ftituie Impiovo. 
mentln the lines by " Juvento."— Neither tha "Sotw" nor th» 
•• Serenade" by " P.** come up to our standard. 



EamATinff.— In OQV bMl nport of the pioeeodliM 
AntaoMfii^ for » M. D. GmiU^** Md ^r^MTiD? 
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ORIGINAL PORTRAIT OF ROBERT BURNa 
Bwly tal May wUl be imblkhed. 

DKDICATXD, BT TSmMISSION, 

TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 

A GENUINE AND ORIGINAL PORTRAIT 

or 

ROBERT BURNS, 

TAnrrKD iv 1786, by the late me fstee tatloe, 

▲KP mraSBED IK THE FIE8T flTYLE OT UWE EMOEATING, 

BY MR JOHN HORSBUROH. 

Size of the Print, 9 by 12 inches. 

TMvn, ; 1 ^?? 

FaoOFS OK FEEKCH PAPER, • . • J* J' fi^ 

PEOOPS Oil IKDIA PA PEE, . • ]*- h g** 

PROOFS OH IMDIA PAPEE, BEFOEE WEinWO, L.«, ES. 

To be ddlvered strictly In the order of SubtcripUoo, and will be 
ready about the middle of April 1890. 

TcetimooUk In faTOur of the strong likeness of this POTtrait to 
the original have been reoeiTed ftom-Jfrj B^nu» tfriJ^Vif^S^ 
iSvlMlel. M%u Dunhp of OMnlop. Sir WutUr 8cott, Bart, Jd*n 
^STPetir HUi, CharUiliMcp^rUik Sharpe.mnd DavU Brgjes, 
Jwn, Bt^uiret, and flrom nuAy other persooi who were immediately 
eonneoted with the Puct. , ^ ^ ^ w^v^i «i« 

Copies of the Testimonials mentiooed above may be had by apply- 
Isg to the Putdi^iets. 

Edinburgh : pubOdied <br the Proprietor, by Coivstable Md Co. 
1»» Watartoo-PhMet aad Mooir. Boys, and Geatbs, PrlntMllers to 
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Three of the most widely dreulated Weekly Newspapers publish- 
ed In London, at Serenpence eadi. Sold by all Newspaper AgenU 
ki Town and Country. 

THE OBSERVER, 

Price Serenpenoe. 
A MoHDAY EniTWif of the Obbeetsr U regulariy published, 
containing the Latest News, Clerical IntelUeence, the Cora Market, 
Spto the konday afternoon ; •»'^nP«WliBrt suffldenUy ewW tor 
ti Newwnen 10 send by the Generri Post. Thia ediuoo Urrod^ 
•d particularly acceptable to persons in the counirr, and thajprwid- 
incabroad. The pilce of the Monday edition of The Observer is 
S!VenpS!ce.--Prinied and published by Mr W«. CwMEifx^oin. 
tag the Office of ihe Morning Chronicle, in the Strand, London. 

BELL'S LIFE IN LONDON, 

Price Sevenpenoe. 
BELLAS Life m Lowoow Is the best and cheapest Joan»«l ««*">* 
for Sporting varieUes. Itisalarge foito*^«n*y-<>«»"P.!J2l4y''JJ^ 
nal, pubNaSsd in London every Saturday afternoon^ tiBM«^ 

dayipost. and may be leoeived at the <»>««»« <i\ri?J^j2?rfA! 
tria LoSon on Sunday. Thto n«per combines, with Ae »2J^««w 
week, a rich repository of FasJ&n. Wit. Humour, jndodiwtoto- 
reaUng Incldenteof Real Life. The events in the Sj«Jto J ^JJgJ^ 

mentire copiouslv detaUed. ■»*. J?* t^^T^S^SSl S lS«iS: 
The emblematical lUustrations, which head «*>•"»«»•"". ™*?J» 
p2lrrth?TS?^the Chase, tli Wng. the Police. Cncketl^^^ 
oeOQ-shooting. the Aquatic Register, and the aflMrs of »« .™2i 

SI« aU AttSed by CrulkshSk. in his "M^,»»«"2~«!.S15*KE! 
SSnS. These cuts akme are worth moni than the price 

VewMper. which Is only Sevenpence. The sale o'."*" »,42, J2 

KSSriid Sporting jchronlffiTls the l«J«^^ 

Weeklv Voornal. except The Observer. Innkeepera and Pttblleaaa 

IiniiarSbSktT«*d*3onai >r?rH';i*^h^:s3i.'SiE^ 

king to Bell's Ufe to London, and Sportog ChronWe. brtng a 
Journal of eomieaOiy and Am. c^«»hu«J to "irive d«a^ c^ 
and dissipate the Mae <lrv&. Office, 169, Strand, London. 

THE ENGLISHMAN, 



This day b published. 
In <me vOlnme octavo, price 9s., 

L THE DOOM of DEVORGOIL; aMsLO. 

IL AUCHINDRAKE; or, The AYRSHIRE 

TRAOKDY. 

By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

Printed for Caoell and Ca, EdiBbni|h» 
Who wiU very soon pnblisb, 

I. The POETICAL WORKS ofSiE Walter Scon, 
Bart, in Eleven Volumes octavo, with Two Essays on BALLAD 
POETRY, now first publlahed. Also, Introductions to the LAY, 
MARMION. LADY of the LAKE. ROKEBY. and LORD of the 
ISLES. The DRAMAS. Just published, form Volume Eleventh oC 
this Edition; the whole illustraled by a Portrait of the Author, by 
David Wilkib. and twenty-two engravings on sted, after Smirke 
and Nasmyth. Price L.6. 

II. Another Edition of these WORKS, in Eleven Vo- 
luroea, ISmo, beginning with the LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, 
and including the Introductioos ; volume Eleventh comprising the 
DRAMAS ; Just published. The Illustrations the same as the 8vo 
edition. Price L.3, 9. 



This highly respectable and in?«P««»"*J?«"LSt«^5To' 
publlsbedit *o. iSo, taithe SHrand, every |S;*;j^?SS;iil2; 
Sofck.attbepriceoCSevenpenceooly. ^^fSS^^S^il!^^ 
published twenty-aiz years, and during that long period has invarn- 
KrpSSttlSsMme courU In aU ItTSepa^^ 

•• opSto all partlea-4nfluenced by none." As a ^^""yJJJJSJl 
oer.^The Encltahman stands unrivalled » not a line, or an sdvetMe- 
Kit. San iKaOTStendency, Is aUowed. under any circumstances, 
"ST&nAU^^rTl^^^ramn Is a Mlo Urenty^sohimn Jour- 
Ml.^ Mine^ and pitoTas The Observer. The paper upon wWdi 
uS JSkSTis S^Uentsort, andthj ^ype stoognew , Indeg 

for vWy. quimUiy. and ^^^J'^^'^f^E^^^S^ 

Ki^'rali^rr^TSS/inl; tHL^JS^Jj^oS^ a 

Buy behtd in Um ^guBtfy 00 the Mnk post dap. 



NEW SONGS. 
COMPOSED BY MRS ORME. 



Just published. 
By PATERSON. ROY. and Oa, fl7, Oeom Street, 

« nH I MAID, UNLOVING, BUT BELOVED.'* 

^^ Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lady Chartotte Hope. 

•'MARY JAMIESON." Dedicated to Lady Mae- 
Dougall Brisbane. 

Mrs and Miss ORME eontfane giving lastmetieai ea the Piano- 
forte. Guitar, and Singing. 
73. George Street, 
ftd April, 1830. 



ALBBMARI.B StREBT, ApBIL, 1830. 

FAMILY LIBRARY. 

This day Is publiahed. complete la i Votame, 5s., tmbalKshed with 
numerous wood-cufs. from Designs by Oeoeoe CEniEaHANE, 
engraved by TflOMpaoN and William a. No. XIL of the Family 
Libraev, oei^ 

THE LIFE OF NELSON. By ROBERT 

■■■ SOUTHEY. Esq.. LL.D., Poet Laureate, 4te. Third Edi- 
tion, with CorreetloQs and numerous Additions. 

List of the Vohmes of the Family Library pubHsked since 
its EstabUskmmU in April 1829. 

I. AND IL 

Containinff The LIFE of NAPOLEON BUON A- 

PARTB. WitiiFlfleen Engravings on Steel and Wood, by FiiroEir 
and Thompsom i the Woo«£cuts ftom Designs by Gboroe Ceuie- 
SHAEK. Third Edition. Very neaUy bound in canvass. 1 vols. 
10a* ,.„ 

in. 

The LIFE of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

(Cfo«s<Ml Srr<st, No. L) A New Editkia. 1 ToL de. 

IV. 
The LIVES of the most Eminent BRITISH 

PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS. VOL L, with 
Ten EBgBEvii^ on Steel and Wood. 5b. A New Edition, 

v., VL, AND IX. 

THE HISTORY of the JEWS. Complete in 8 

vok., with original Maps and Wood-outs. 5a. each. A N«w EdiOon. 

VII. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of INSECTS. With 

verrnumeiotta Wood^cuta. VoL L (to be eoasplelad la t volk) Si. 
ANewEditkm. The Second U nearly ready. 

VIIL 
The COURT and CAMP of BUONAPARTE- 

With Portraits. One voL, 5s. A New Edition. 

X. 

The LIVES of the most Eminent BRITISH 

PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS. Vol.U. With 
Seven Engravings. 5b. A New Edition. 

XL 
The LIFE and VOYAGES of CHRISTOPHER 

COLUMBUS. By WASHINGTON IRVING. AbsWged by him 
^hishu^Work. CoaipM«tolvo^ilhistrat«iwi£Plat«iaad 

John MimBAT, iklbemaite Sbeft, London. 
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BOOKS 

PUBX.ISHSD BY 

W. R. M'PHUN, TaoKOATE, Gulioow. 

I. 
GAELIC PERIODICAL, 

With a bMutlftil Portrait of. and dedicated to, iba Very Rereniid 

Principal IIaird. 

Vol I. of the HIGHLAND MESSENGER it now 
completed. Price G*. 6d. in boards, or. with the Sennont done up 
along with it, 8«. 
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THQ EDITOR IN HIS SLIPPERS; 

OR, 
A PEEP BEHIKD THE SCENES* 

No. VII. 

" Stttlta, Jooosa, caaenda. dotentU, lerU, iaera« 
■n posita ante oculoa. Lector amice, tuos ; 

QuiMuit at, bio aUquld qood delcetaUt habeMa ; 
Trutior an levior, aallgt qnlcquid 



Fkiexda, TMidfln, and contributors! M«f bus come 
once more ! — the ** merry month of May !'* — smiling in 
the blue skies, and on the feathery clouds, sporlcllng on 
the broad hreast of the placid sea, and greatly rejoicing 
the hearts of all the fishes in brook, stream, lake, and 
river. Many a pair of slippers that formed the solace of 
the winter fir»^aade, are now stowed away iar back under 
a huge chest of drawers, or behind a great tnmk, or in a 
rarely-frequented closet, covered with dust, neglected and 
forgotten ! Such is the world's gratitude. It is atten- 
tive to its friends as long as they can be of any service, 
but its attachment ends with the chance of some recipro- 
cal advantages arbing out of the connexion. Fie on*t ! 
Such is not our mode of treating the companioes of by- 
gone days ; — 

** Come, ye Sumas, fair and free, 
la Heavto worikby Euphrosjme, — ** 

come nno|f more unto our willing feet, and albeit the 
grate spa^ldes in tlie brightness ot its own well- tempered 
metal, un^nscious of a fire,~rall>eit our easy-chair, into 
which we sink as into a bed of eider-down, be now for a 
time discarded, — albeit the air is soft and balmy, and 
when we throw open the casement of our suburban re- 
treat, the perfume of a thousand flowers hurries the sense 
into Elysium, — still we are prepared to address our Sup- 
pers In the language of Goldsmith, and say, 
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Eternal Ueealngs crown our earllast M mt d V 



In the long, fhisty, blue, coal-consuming nights of winter, 
bow ofken have tbty met vs amilingly af^ the iktigoes 
of the day,. and, with the gentle pressure of mute alllBO- 
tlon, — a pressure like unto that of a maiden*k soft and 
thrilling hand, — ^how ofUn have they rest o red our wound- 
ed spirit to the conviction that some small portion of 
peaoe and happiness was stiU left for us in the world ! 

It was in such moments as these that the better por- 
tions of our nature awoke within us, and all the scor- 
pions of our heart laid themselves down to sleep. The 
petty cares, the contemptible jealousies, the perpetual 
squabbles, which agitate the literary world, and in the 
Tortex of which even ws are sometimes involved, fiided 
away lilce the mist of morning upon a mountain brow, 
and we felt prepared to love and to be beloved by all 
mankind. Tlien came tripping forth, like fairies In the 
moonlight, our affections and gentler feelings ; — a single 
stanza of divine poesy, — a tone or two of pensive music, 
perchance one of our old accustomed melodies, loved 
from childhood, and loved now a thousand times more 
becanae those whom we love, love them too, — ^the glance 

of a kind fye|«ih« soundof 9£liiilUM'T«icv*t«^^<^l 



of these has wellnigh brought our mother*s weakness to 
our eyes, and we blessed God, that though inured in all 
the cold and artificial habits of the common earth, we 
were still capable of casting the stiff mantle of manhood 
away, and recalling to ourselves the nature of a boy who 
lies among the heather on a bright hill-side, and dreams 
of the crystal world he is about to enter. And what is 
man, or the life of man, worth, if he cannot continue to 
tlirow, at intervals, a rainbow light over the dulness of 
reality ? Woe unto him who scoi!s at the existence, and 
ridicules the enjoyment, of all pure and lovely emotions I 
We speak not of the boisterous mirth of nocturnal convi- 
viality, though even that hath its redeeming points ; — we 
speak not with the view of painting a fabled Utopia, which 
liath no being in the nature of things. All that we stand 
up for, (and now that our Slippkrs are on, we do not stand 
so high by a full inch as we did before) — all that we stand 
up for is, that no poet lias ever exaggerated the value and 
the might of friendship, or the glory and the rapture of 
woman's love. Poets, with all their Inspiration, have 
but limited powers. They can describe but what they 
see, and what they feel. I1iey may express feelings, 
which, in the particular case alluded to, did not belong 
to them, but which other circumstances either have call- 
ed or will call forth. Hence all the privileges they en- 
joy; — friendship Is with them a passion, and a glad 
delirium ; — ^love, a transport and a splendour. Let it be 
granted that the friendship dies out, and that the love 
may In time grow cold. It matters not ; better to be 
loved by them for a day, than by all the rest of mankind 
for a hundred years ! We speak no rash and hasty para- 
dox. What is friendship ? What is love ? It is a suc- 
cession of feelings towards another, existing within the 
recesses of our own nature. To a certain extent, these 
feelings may be expressed by outward signs, and made 
palpable to the object beloved, — ^but only to a certain ex . 
tentf and In noble natures to a wretchedly limited extent. 
By far the higher part of the mystery remains unseen. 
The movement of the outward wheels may be diseovered* 
but the delicate mechanism of the interior, productive of 
the acutest nicety of perception. Is hid from the vulgar 
eye— is for ever Incapable of being communicated even to 
the object on which all our regard is lavished. But the 
mechanism, or, to use a higher and a better word, the 
soul, with its concomitant emotions, exists, though the 
weakness of the material senses cannot discover them to 
others. They exist, and for ever hallow to the mind of 
the poet the subject by which such emotions are called 
forth. Is this a matter of little moment ? Is it a small 
thing to be a poet*s fHend, — a poet's love ? — not for what 
he writes or says about his friendship or his love, but for 
what hefeelSf and what he could not ever attempt either 
to write or say ? Words are but feeble types of thoughts. 
They are not thoughts Itself, — they are but symbols of it. 
Can a symbol ever be so good as an original ? Think you 
that the language of a book, or even the syllables which 
drop fVom the tongue, are equally fervent and expressive 
as the throbblngs of the unseen heart ? or as those lights 
and shades of feeling, which cause neither a thrilling nor 
. « t h rt hbh i gi which pan like a snn^Uiok, or the reflection 
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of a doud upon the water, but which stamp the character 
and elcTate the indlTidual into something £ur different firom 
the ^oltlftode?- -O y% nan of genioa! wtar SurrsMy 
and fiommwike with your own heavts, and h» itill. 

Not haring read over the abore paragraphs, we shall 
not be too positiTe, but we are certainly inclined to think 
thef contain some very splendid writing. A set of 
dolts will assert that it is rain in us to say s<v Nay, 
it has even reached our ears, that the Enrroa iir his 
SupTEEs is thought at times rather conceited and egotisti- 
cal ! Good God ! (as Mr Brougham says in the Uooaa 
of Commons when he wants to be very eloquent,) what 
an idea is this to enter into the mind4»f a rational hu- 
xnan being ! Because we sometimes make our own popu- 
larity the sul^t of a good-humoured Joke, must we he 
therefore claased with the petty coxcombs of this and 
former ages? By Jupiter Ammon! and likewise by 
Jupiter Xonans, and also by the Capitoline Jove ! the day 
will come when we shall shake that notion out of the 
minds of our worst foes ! Proud of being the Editor of 
the Editiburgh Literary Journal, forsooth ! What is it, 
after all, but a mere sixpenny periodical, very neatly 
printed, to be sure, by BaUantyne, and in very universal 
oirculaUon and esteem, but still only a weekly Gazette of 
sixteen pages ? Heaven and earth ! who is it &ncies that 
periodical writing of any kind would satisfy our ambi- 
tion? Look at the editors of all the periodicals, — they 
are mere nobodies, unless they have done something dis- 
tinct and apart from contributing anonymous articles to 
Reviews, Magazines, or Literary Journals. Does Lock- 
hart owe his reputation to that most r e sp ec ta ble and heavy 
concern the Quarterly lUview 9 What has Jeffrey made 
hy the Edinburgh, except that he fretted his hour upon the 
atage, and then departed ? Who ever thinks of Campbell 
as the editor of the New Monihiy, with iU Cockney 
slcetches and little bits of unreadable trash of poetry? 
Will not a single page of the <' Isle of Palms," or the 
^ City of the Pbigue,** or « Lights and Shadows,** or 
something he will yet write, do more to perpetuate the 
name of John Wilson than all Biackwood*s Magazine put 
together? Is Dr Bowring better known as a poetical 
translator firom the modem languages, or as the conductor 
of that able and suspicious review the Westmineter f As 
tor the scribblers in Frazer^s Magazine, the Monthly, and 
others, which nolx>dy ever sees or hears of, unless through 
the medium of a newspaper advertisement, their very 
names are unknown ; and though they were, they would 
not live one week longer than their own periodicals, which 
wiU be short enough. The Edinburgh Literary Journal 
ranks, we believe, higher than any other weeidy miscelp- 
lany now in existence ; but what kind of satisfaction is 
it to know this, when we also know that we could, if we 
chose, rise to as great a height above the Journal, as the 
Journal is above Cobbett*s Regitier, or the Cork Quarterly 
Magazine f Vanity, indeed ! We shall see, bd&ire five 
years elapss, whetlu^ the Efiiroa ik his SurrEts is a per- 
son to he sneezed at in thb way. The Edinburgh iite- 
rary Journal, like a rock rolled from the top of a moun- 
tain, sliall go on to prosper with increased celerity and 
quicJdy accumulating influence, but it shall be confessed, 
ere long, to be only Uie smallest gem in our coronet. So 
mnch for egotism. Let the small fry sneer and snarl if 
they will Wz have said it. 

Revert we once more to the pleasant £nct, that this is 
the first morning of May. Where hast thou been, dear 
vsader ? — away up on the mountain side, gathering the 
sweetest and the brightest dew of all the year, — or down 
by the stream, catching a score of the biggest trout it 
hoast% — or lying in bed, amidst a profusion of shattered 
dreams dancing round thee like motes in the sunbeam, 
tiU the breali£ut bell rang for the last time, and you 
knew thatall the rest would be in the parlour before you, 
and that the eggs woold be cold, and the Literary Journal 
half read bcforv y<m got down? Well, nercr niiid;[ 



whatever you have been doing, we have a regard forthee. 
But if thon art a man, then, O man ! away with thee to 
tha caw try foria lopgapsriad m thou rmt$ a day, a 
we4c, &e m moolh. Thoo know«il oat how fresh and 
lovely it looks at this moment. Couldst thmi but gK 
one glimpee of tho blossoms upon the elierry-trees, we 
should have a greater respect for thee. Thou smilest with 
a grave serenity, and thlnkest to thyself—*' I am a lawyer, 
andlo! I wear a wig; what have I to do wlthibe blossoms 
ontheoherryutrees?** Bat again* wesay unto thee, Oman ! 
fling thy wig to the four winds of heaven, take unto thyself 
the laeliaia of a h o y a loay h lssssaa — wiy sJMi kf n frit 
the tree of life— and away with thee to the blessed grvn 
fields. We should have rejoioed to have taken thee with 
us to Roaeneath* that fidKst peninsula in the Firth of 
Clyde, which we visited but a few short days ago. We 
should have r^ced to point out to thee the beauties of 
Helensburgh, and the loveliness of the Gair Loch, with 
its towering aosphltheatre of hills In the background ; nor 
should we have asked thee lo have thrown thyself after 
us, when we were foolish enough to tumble out of the 
steam-boat Into the water, for well we know tiiat it is 
only the IgBoUa and the undistinguished who die the 
death of a blind pqppy , t h e ref o r e we smiled In the water 
with a calm smiley and, after a brief spttoe^ regained the 
boat. 

Reader! perehanoe thou art a lady! If aa, Heaven 
bless thee ! Art thou fond of flowers ? Thou art perhapa 
the lady who wrote the llnee in the style of Misa Landon 
on a toft of early Tickets, which are as follows : 



<< The irat that grow this 
I hava been mllas lor than ! How wany mika ?— 
Just two!" 

Wen, it must have been a pleasant walk, whether short 
or long. Have you a passion for primroses ? Here they 
are in living groups — moat lovely and gentle things ! Do 
you like cowslips^ whose perfume Is like the beautiftil 
thought of an innocent glri? If so, there is a bank all 
golden with them. But are not all flowers alike ? They 
are nature's atemal Jewels, and their odow oppreiees the 
heart with a Joy that walgha It down almost as If It were 
a sorrow. We hate a lady who looks coldly upon flowers ; 
we love her best who Is affected by them even unto sad> 
ness. 

Come, sit thee down heneath this pleasant tree, whose 
tender and feathery leaves quiver In the passing zephyr, 
and we shall furnish thee with an hour's reading that 
will make thee rememher witli delight the Enrroa in nisi 
Surrzas all the rest of thy days. Here Is a scrap, In the 
flrst place, which we shrewdly suspect was written by 
ourselves as we walked In the garden yesternight, and 
bad obr attanthmattmoted by tiianMli P O^a l yatject which 
forma the waJb^ of our poem. 

10 ▲ wtfBSBsa dramavT Mnur* 

What it the reason> thon currant husli» 

That there is not a leaf upon thee, 
Although there are leaves on the gooseberry bushes. 

And leaves on the old apple-tree ? 

Art thon asleep in thy winter sleep» 

Or art thou a stubborn thing 
That will not be woo*d by the A^ll sun, 

Nor the breath of the gentle s^ing? 



The heart*s-ease looks up, with a smQe, in thy fiice, 

And the primrose is silent with Joy, 
And the butterfly flutters from flower to flower. 

Like a happy, but truant boy. 

The blackbird Is singing among the houghs, 
And the lark *neaUi the rainbow's zone ; 
All nature is full of the epirit of joy^ 

fiat th9u art d^ja^ed alMM ! 
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GoodUiekt I 1m^ thoaH IMI ted, 

Vm a doltftil thing HwMild U, 
To iMTe BO rod eunranis wlion A«g*^ 

And no rod Jdlf at tea ! 

*Tirai phawnt to ylofk tli# Inxnriant strings 

Of tho robj boadt that hang 
In tampting oloatarii ruddy and rlpi^ 

TbjT fmtk graan houghs amang. 

O ! narer glaneed guns upon hsaut J*s noek 

With a richar glov of light. 
Than tho asral fruit upon tho^ aurrant hash, 

Whan autttmn'a skiso wsra bright. 

And I mind me well, six months ago, 

How gladsome it waa to ssa 
The busy group pf sisters small. 

Who prattled and danced round thee. 

And surely thoa wert right pleased, eurrant bush, 

To be rifled by sneh sweet Angers ; 
And of them, perohanee, 'midst thy wHherhig boughs, 

Some faint remembrance lingers. 

Poor bush ! I pity thee moeb ;«-and asors 
That thy fiHe has a touch of my own ; 

The April sun now riiines on us both, 
But ao^ as it once has shone t 

In the whole range of ertsatlan, there is nothing more 
truly beautiful than a noble river ; and what eoantry 
more rich in riTsra than Scotland ? There is the Forth, 
which takes Its rise from a small dear pool at the fi>ot of 
Benlomond, and, after winding, fiar miles* like a silTcr 
thread through the wild and bcnntiful sosnary of Stir- 
lingshire, expands beh>w AJloa into a bread and im^jestlc 
sheet of water, rolling an slowly and silsnlly to the Ger- 
man ocean. There is the Clyde, glittering in sUrar cas- 
cades through Lamrluhire, awaq»ing paat Clai^ow, gi- 
ving beauty to Dunglaas and Brskioa House, laving the 
deep foundations of Dunbarton rook, sopplylng water to 
a hundred lochs, and at langth mingling wl&i the mighty 
Atlantic below the Cumbray Isles between the pe^ of 
Alkaaadaf Jara. There is the Tareed, the vary Avon 
of our land, with its dassie tributaries, the Gala Water 
and the Teviot, whose " wild and wiUowed shore** lives 
in immortal song. There is the £dc, or rather the Esks 
— the north and the sovU^->tr»chig their origin op to 
the Grampian HilU^ and, after finding their way, by 
different channels, Uirough their native shire of Angus, 
meeting for the first and last tlase^ JnsI as tibay aea pass- 
ing into their aoaaaaan gtawa In iha nelg hh en r head of 
Motttroee. Then art the Don and the Daa, the n sMas t 
of our Hlahland staeaiMk wlMsa ce^sae Has aassw taahk 
and moors, and glsBS, and heaAy hlUa, ee fti a i a g Iha 
stem aspect oT Ae uaonntaiM of Mar Feaart, aMd glring 
a softer beanty la the vale of Braemar. There an Hm 
Nith and the Annan, rsOh^ on fn plaeld fnlet to the 
bolateroas Selway-^tha stnasas which Allaa Cnanfaig* 
ham lares, and which we love tea lor his eaks» Tbsra 
k the Darren, a river whieh hnA lor «a a 
happy aesnslatiensi awnUng ait every litfn the 
of youth, the chief smamant of Pang syta, BMldog bob. 
uriant the sweet valley of Fofgleui sweeping round the 
foot of the green hin on whose brow stands the cottage 
of Eden, winding^ vaaag tha waoda of Mount Coifire, 
sleeping In liquid crystal under the bridge of Alva, and 
finally meandering on through the noUe porks of DuiT 
House, as if loth to leave them te the mde hiBows of 
the Murray Frith. And Uiat, thoogh not kaet, there is 
the Tay, taking Its aanree In the d istan t aaoontalns of 
Breadalbane, and, after gliding under tha n in e arched 
bridge of Perth, enriching tha Cane of Oawria, and flow- 
ing through a CSaManlan Aroadia, nnlil H swiHs faito a 
frith, and oeam to ailal ^ halsrist m MuMliB «Bfl boD- 




nla Dnndas.'* Ae we ase desirans that our rsadcn shanhl 
not exist a asondi longer without unraveUIng tha «■»• 
deringa of this princely stream, we are glad ta pn ss nt 
them with tha fidbwlng graphic dnteh of its bfl^titf h^ 
one who knowa them wall* 

THg asAunics OF rna tat, aitd res TMBDTAaui» 

Whsca^ the eowafi that wonli net isBS 
To fli^finr fach s lead t— irarsilMi. 

Is there a Briton who has visited the Alpine assnersr 
of Switzerland, the Italian lakes, or the banks of tha 
Rhine, and who yet remains ignorant of the beauties of 
the flrst of British rivers ? Let him take the earlieet op. 
portunity of correcting his omission, and of making him- 
self acquainted with the loveliness of the Toy, and ite trl« 
butary streams. 

If he follows my adriee, ha will eonvey hlms4f, oit 
ybof, should he really wish to enjoy his tour, to the eom- 
IbrtaMe inn at Tyndrum, which I would reconsmend aa 
the starting-poet. Here he may watch the infimt Tay 
struggling through the wild and romantic selHudss oif 
Strathfillan, and coming Into existence, as it were, under 
the guardianship of the saint, whose memory le still pre* 
eerved In the VfcgMfs of Breadalbane. 

Proceeding eastward from Strathfillan, the traveller 
gradually flnds hlmsdf in Glendoehart. In the upper 
part of this glen, there is much variety in the scene ry % 
the woods of Innerardoran, Lochdochart, with its island 
and ruined castle, and the stupendous massee of Benmore^ 
by which the valley Is bounded on the right, comblntng 
to produce a very diverslfled landscape. The lower part 
of Giendodiart is more monotonous in Ite charaeter, but 
the eye is at length relieved by the striking, yet simple, 
grandeur of Ma(»ab*s burylng-ground, with its dark grave 
of pine-trees standing in the midst of the foaming taiv 
rent. After passing the bridge of Killin, the rude hn| 
sublime scenery of Glendoehart is almost instantly ear* 
changed for one of the most lovely landscapes which can 
be seea In Scotland. In finont are the beautify grounda 
of Kinnell, and beyond them Lodi Tay, winding ta tha 
eastward, round the base of the lofty Benlawers. On 
the right, the eye is arrested by genUy-eweWng banks, 
dothed with rich plantations, among ni^tch, and leaking 
to the lake. Is the delightful reeidence of Auchmore. On 
the left, the Lochay slowly winds its way to Join the 
lake through the gorge of a valley, almoet unequalled li| 
beauty, overhung by the magnificent woods which crown 
the heights of FInlarig, with the frowning ri^ge of Ben 
Cailiiach In the baek-ground. The Lochay is the txii^ 
tributary of any consequence received by the Tav ; an4 
In the lower part of its coarse, it forms a remaricame con- 
trast to the fierce impetuosity which diaraoterisee thede# 
scent of the Dochart. 

Periiaps It is owing to the extreme ricfanees and varfe^ 
of the scenery at the west end of Loch Tay, that the mUU 
fie part of this fine sheet of water does not possess such 
attractions as might be expected ; but, as If to compensate 
for this temporary and comparative deficiency, (fbr It Is 
only comparative,) the eastern extremity appears to via 
wim the west In beauty, although the character of eadt 
Is caMtttiaDy different ; that of the former being, per- 
haps, more artlficSal, but not the lees pleasing on that ac- 
count, while that of the latter is altogether more wild and 
natural. 

Following the course of the Tay as It lssne% now a 
DoUe stream, fh>m the lake, we pass the prinedy 
grounds of Taymonth, and find oursdves In the find/ 
wooded valley of Strath Tay, studded on every ride with 
various andsnt lastlss and uNidem oonntry eeats. Here^ 
on the right, the Lyon joins the Tay. Glenlyoo, a vary 
long and narrow valley, running from the moet western 
part of Breadalbane, nearly paralld to Glendoehart and 
Lodi Tay, contains, within itsdf, some fine ipedmens of 
Highland scenery; and the banks of the Lyon at Fortin* 
g«li iriKvelhe Tida widens^ prevkms to the JoncdoA of tht 
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Lyoo and the Tay, may, far romantic beauty, ohallenge a I 
oompariaon with any similar scene in the island. Fur- 
ther down the strath, on the right, the Tay receiTcs the 
waters which hare harried to join it orer the rocks and 
among " the birks" of Aberfeldy. At length we reach 
Logierait, at the junction of the Tay and the TummeL 
The situation of this ancient residence of the Earls of 
Athdl is magnificent bejrond deseription^ust what we 
should expect in the castle of a Highland baron of old, 
guarded by two broad and rapid rivers, and at the same 
time watching, with jealous care, two of the principal en- 
trances to the Highlands. The course of the Tummel is, 
comparatively speaking, so little known, that It merite a 
more particular description. 

The traveller who has journeyed from Dalmally or 
Tyndrum to the King*s-house, on his way to Glenooe, 
will re«^lect, between King*s-house and Inveroran, a 
black, dismal-looking moor, with several small lakes scat- 
tered through it, stretching far to the east, and bounded 
on the south and north by lofty mountains. That desolate 
moor is the moor of Rannoch, and from these lakes a river 
proceeds, to lose itself at last in Loch Rannoch, which 
receives also, near the same place, the waters that flow 
from Loch Ericht. Loch Rannoch is the least known, 
but not the least beautiful, of the Perthshire lakes ; — the 
view to the south, when travelling along the northern 
bank of the lake, is particularly fine ; for, besides that 
the southern shores are clothed with a great variety of 
beautiful wood, there is to be seen on the rising grounds 
behind, the reinains of one of the ancient pine forests of 
Scotland, while, at a greater distance, Schiehallion rears 
his beautifully conical peak to complete the landscape. 

Issuing fh>m Loch Rannoch, at the village of Kinloch, 
the river proceeds through the district of Bunrannoch to 
Loch Tummel, exhibiting, in iu course, all the beauties 
which are usually found in Highland rivers. Soon after 
leaving this lake, and foaming down Strath Tunomel in 
a number of cascades, it is joined at Faskally, by the 
united waters of the Garry and the Tilt, after they have 
escaped from the romantic Pass of KUliecrankle, and a 
little further down it meets the Tay at Logierait. 

From this latter place the mi^estic river rolls along, 
through a succession of ^endid landscapes, to Dunkeld, 
where it is joined by the Brand. The scenery here is 
too well known to require description. 

It will be sufficient to mention the names of the re- 
maining rivers which join the Tay before it reaches the 
sea. These are, on the left, the Isla and the Ardle, and, 
on the right, the Amond and the Earn. Were I to at- 
tempt to describe the scenery on each of these branches, 
it would sarour of repetition, as all Highland straths and 
glens have a certain resemblance to one another, although, 
doubtless, each has its own peculiar beauties. I shall, 
therefore, content myself with drawing the attention of 
the stranger to the situation of PxaTH, as seen from the 
heights to the southward of that town. When gazing on 
this scene of matchless beauty, containing all the various 
features that a painter could desire, from the rich culti- 
vation in the neighbourhood of the town, to the blue 
Grampians in the distance, with the Scottish Tiber roll- 
ing at my feet, I found myself involuntarily spouting 
the stirring lines which I have placed at the head of this 
paper ; and I would now, in the words of the same poet, 
ask him who has surveyed, as I have done, the beauties 
of the Tay and its Tributaries, commencing with the 
rugged fastness of Breadalbane and the desolate bleak- 
ness of the moor of Rannoch, and ending with Perth and 
the Carse of Gowrie, 

** Where shall he find in foreign Umd** 

scenery to surpass that to which I have thus feebly at- 
tempted to introduce him ? G. 

There is nothing which pleases us more than to meet 
with a fresh poetioil mind. Hiere is a poetical mind iu 
Forfar, else the following verses could n^yer have emana- 



ted fVom that town. Even with the ftall recoUectioa «r 
Campbell's magnificent address to the Rainbow, we fear 
not to pressnt our readers with the fdlowlng lines by Mr 
John Nevay on the same subject* They came to ua with 
the letter which we suljoin : 

Forfar, March 17M, 1830.' 
Sirr— If joa condescend to look at these Terses, I de- 
voutly pray the Muses that it may be in that merry, Inat 
sacred hour, when the tragi-oomlc drama of poets and 
rhymesters Is performed, wherein some, for their intru- 
don " behind the scenes," receive a mortal drubbing, 
whilst others, for their fair and honourable wooing, are 
wedded each to the Muse he loves, by the power of your 
immortal Surrxas. I am, sir, your very humble ser- 
vant, J« NlVAV* 

TOTHS EAnraow. 

Ethereal child of dark and bright, 
Clasping the heaven as in delight. 
While in thy soft and balmy arms 
GUd Nature smilea with fresher charms. 
And man and beast, and tree and flower. 
Feast on thy shining and thy shower ; 
Thou coronal of summer's sky. 
What art thou to poetic eye ? — 
An arch tri-coloured, rich and rare, 
Whence hallow'd saints and seraphs lair. 
In joyous bands, may view delighted 
The genial earth with heaven uniud ; — 
The grand harp of the Deity 
With music In its chords for me. 
Still pouring from its golden strings 
An anthem to the King of kings ; 
While earth sends up her breath of balm 
To mingle with the holy psalm ; — 
The matchless banner-flag of Him 
Who queird the rebel seraphim. 
And in its stream of glowing hues. 
Inwoven the verse of the holy Muse : 
<< Love, and peace, and felicity, — 
Follow ye Christ, and these will be, 
When sun and stars have pass'd away. 
Tour portion in eternal day." 

Rainbow ! thou art like the rapt bard's thought. 
Sublime 'midst the light and cloud of his lot, — 
The radiant Iris that spans his soul. 
In a heaven of fancy from pole to pole ; 
A thing all beauty, and softness, and fire. 
Where hanp in glory his own loved lyre. 

We are inclined to think that the living poeU of the 
** west conntrie" have been brought into notice principally 
through the medium of the LiUrar^f Journal. A few of 
them write occasionally elsewhere, but never so well as 
when they write for ns» Their efforts seem to be para- 
lysed unless defined to come into contact with the ge- 
nial light which emanates from the Editor im his Slif- 
pxas. From the many compositions which have reached 
us of late from the western shores, we proceed to select a 
few with which we think the public will be pleased. 
We have already introduced Mr William Mayne to our 
readers. We think the following one of his most suc-» 
oessfUl efforts, poetical as they all are : 

THE OVKRWmLMKD ISLE. 



I 



By WfMam Mayne. 

Oh, how the fancy loves to brood 

Upon those islands of the sea. 
Where nature dwells in solitude. 
Amid her own £sir imagery ; 
Where the sweet earth for ever blooms 
Among the purest of perfumes ; 
Where the rich fruits adorn the bough, 
And bend it gracefully below^ 
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Thftt on tlra soft grma tbey may lean, 
And blend their crimson with iu green ; 
Where scarce a sound is ever heard, 

Save some sweet insect's hum at even. 
Or the soft warble of a bird. 

Or the most tender siglis of h^reu ; 
Where, on each mild and blissful scene. 
The tread of man has never been. 
To make its healthy glow d^art. 
And fix foul cankers in its heart : 
Oh, how the soul would swiftly ilee 

To one of those delightful islesy 
And leave the deadly misery 

Which round man*s dwelling darkly colh; 
Where sorrow's wall, so wild and drear. 
Would never thrill upon the ear ; 
Where we would never know again 
The world's mclect— the world's disdain. 

One of those islands was my own. 

Placed in a mild and friendly xone ; 

In it I found that mellow peace, 

And Joy, and sacred fruitfuiness. 

Which I had thought was never given 

To any but the loved of HeaveUt 

Nor was I all alone, — forsaken 

Of those dear beings who awaken 

Those fond affsctions in the soul, 

Which bend it under their conird. 

And make the loveliest places lie 

More deariy beauteous on the eye ! 

For from the fiur-off shore I brought 

A gentle maid of kindred thought. 

Who was content to tread with me 

Unto the world's extremity, 

In seurch of some secluded spot, 

Where peace would bless our earthly lot. 

One of those islands was our own. 

And there we nestled all alone ; 

Nor was the world so flur away 

From where our lovely Island lay. 

But that vre could penelve, when on 

The heaven day's clearest radiance shone. 

Beyond the dark and potent tide. 

Which spread around us calm and wide, 

Its outline on the sky defined. 

Soft as a shadow of the mind. 

And often, at the dose of even. 

When sleep's soft shades embraced the heaven. 

Would we forsake our cheerful toil. 

And from some fair spot of our isle 

Look with a long and ardent view 

Upon iu dim and distant hue. 

Until we had forgot that hoar 

And helpless misery roam'd it o'er. 

And that it ever drove us forth 

As sickly creatures, nothing worth. 

Thrae children grew our steps around, 

As fair as aught which blooms below, 
And firom their guileless hearts Mre found 

Still sweeter streams of gladness flow : 
They grew around their mother's breast, 

And dung there, like the smiles of morn, 
Which on the rose*s soft leaves rest. 

And even its lovdlness adorn. 
How oh I fancied they would spring 
'Neath Nature's tender cherishing, 
And other fedings never know. 
Than those she kindly might bestow ; 
And though our bosoms vrere their source. 

Be like those streams so calm and dear, 
Which first begin their quiet course 

FVom a dark kksi unbM «D^ ^Umr, 



Then, afler Journeying a time 

Along a fidr and flowery shore, 
Are deansed of that dark lake's dime, 

And brightly wander evermore. 
Oh, we were happy ! full of bright 
And pleasant thoughts, from mom till night ; 
We seem'd like that pure family 

Which God first planted on the earth. 
Whose days as sweetly journey'd by 

As though they own'd a heavenly birth. 

Alas ! alas ! who could have thought 

That Island's breast, which seem'd so fidr. 

Was with the earth-curse deeply fraught. 
That death in secret revdl'd there ? 

Who could have thought, who saw it lie 

Upon the sea so peacefully, 

Appearing, through the calm moonlight. 

Like a soft dnmhering creature white. 

That it was doom'd to pass away. 

As from a lake the April ray? 

*Twa8 evening, and deep's gentle wing 
Was o'er us softly hovering ; 
But ere the middle of the night. 
Among my dreams so sweet and bright. 
There came a hoarse and heavy sound. 
As if the sea had burst its bound. 
And was on-rolling, fierce in wrath, 
Shattering all objects from its path. 
I started up, confused and wild. 
And, horror-smitten, back recoil'd ; 
I saw our dwelling's outward wall 
A moment red, then forward fall. 
As if to ope a fearful path 
For the dark messenger of death. 
I saw no more ; one moment o'er 

My wife my arm was fondly thrown/^ 
The next I heard the ocean's roar. 

And its dread billows sweeping on. 
And fdt the waters round me chill. 
And strangling me in their fierce will. 
And spurning me their wrath before. 

Like him who spurns a worthless foe. 
And growling out a Jocund roar. 

As up I bounded from their flow. 
Yet, In tliat black tempestuous sea, 
My soul was wound to agony. 
At thought of them, the loved, the fair. 
Now ruddy driven — I knew not where ! 
And round my arms I wildly flung 
The heavy-swelling vraves among, 
In hope they might be strongly bound 
My wife or hdpless children round. 
But there were none save I amid 
Those mighty vraters wild and dread ! 
I dash'd my head above the waves. 
Which o'er me hung like moving graves. 
And look'd a moment through the night. 

To where I fanded was the ide ; 
But, ah ! iu fidr peculiar light 

No longer shed lU blessed smile ! 
Nothing I saw, around, around. 
But waves in everlasting bound. 

I know no more, for freniy cast 
Iu friendly darkness o'er my mind. 

And hid the billow and the blast 
The ocean had in store behind. 

*Twas not the lashing wave o'ercame 

The ruling spirit of my frame. 

No, 'twas the agonising thought 

Which there, even there, with madness smote, 

That those, my Joy, my life, my Ught ! 

Would bloom no more before my dght, 
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Which made mjr wild 
Back from ay hMit't aoil 



TOIL 



The beams of the raoceeding mam 

Upon me threw their calm disdain, 
Aod shaw'd me cast a thing of scorn 

Upon the world's cold ooaat again ; 
The ocean safely roU*d above 
That solitary isle of lore. 
And hid it in iU secret breast 
With all the wealth that made me blest ! 
Oh ! often I hare sail'd alone 

0*er where that isle was wont to be. 
Once smiling like a flowery throne. 

Where peace might sit and rule the sea ; 
And I hare fancied out the spot 
Where rose our flower-encircled cot, 
And o*er the calm ware I have hung, 
And look'd the waters clear among^ 
In hope that cot I might behold. 
Deep, deep amid the ocean's fold. 
Alas! it was a fancy fond, 

Which sometimes made me strangely stJtfi, 
As if I saw, the waves beyond. 

The wife and children of my he«rt. 
Away ! the ocean wrapt them deep 
Within a dark unbreaking sleep. 

Since then Pre wander*d lone and long 
The places of the world among. 
An object of its careless scorn, 
A thing for any foot to spurn : 
The hope Is dead within my breast, 
Which made me seek the isle of rest ; 
And if it still existed there. 
What kindred spirit, young and fair. 
Would cheer me with her friendly smne. 
And seek with me that happy isle ! 
Critugow. 

Mr Thomas Brydson is a peet fall of soft and gentle 
feeling. He has sent us the following lines from Oba% 
where he new resides : 

DUMOLLr CASTLB-.-mAT OF CMUN. 

By Thmma Bryiaon* 

The breezes of this vemal day 

Come whispering through thine empty hall, 
And stir, instead of tapestry. 
The weed upon its wall,^ 

And bring from out the murmuring sea. 

And bring from out the Tocal wood. 
The sound of Nature's joy to thee, 
Mocking thy solitude. 

Yet, proudly *mid the tide of yean 

Thou lift'st on high thine airy form,— 
Scene of primeval hopes and fears ! 
Slow yielding to the storm. 

From thy grey portal, oft at mom, 

The ladies and the squires would go ; 
While swell'd the hunter's bugle -horn 
In the green glen bdow. 

And minstrel harp, at starry night, 

Woke the high strain of battle benf ; 
When with a wild and stem delight. 
The warrior stoop'd to hear. 

All fled for ever ! leavhig b — g bt 
Save lonely walls in rain gresR, 
Whkk dimly lead my wandering thoaghi 
To Momwiti that havo becik 

Obwu 



'Fwak anoth« CAm^pm baid» whoaeaoanats In general 
And arppplatiaa In oar ayei, we havo been iivovred with 
the following fwwiunkallon : 



^r,<-»SUpptfB hare long been appmprlaCed to the feet, 
and for yon It has been nserved, to sliow i^ how great 
benefit ^ey sMty be In the more dlgnifled service of the 
head. In yoor Surrsas, yon have ftrand room for both 
brains andybef,-** rhymester and a pansier may be par- 
doned for making^ the remark. 1 have heard they are 
all toUi u>d no one can doobt there is the principle 
ot life in them who judges tnm the last, and Indeed 
from elL Perhaps, v^en yoa next resign the editorial 
pen to your SLirrxas, yoa will be khid enough to re- 
oomuMBd the preuxed Sonnet to thdr notice and Indul- 
I am, sir, ftc Nxn. Caoss. 



Here is the soonet alluded to : 

•mnm vo mt vatits iraxAx* 

By NeUCro$t, 

Strange fondea oflimes take the poet's brain, 
Which some, Whose sympathies are lese reflned, 
Deem but the work ef madnees In his mind. 

As even in days gone post, to-day agafai 
I've listen'd to thy mosie, gentlo stream * 
Until mine ear hath oaoght, or. In a dream. 
My own wild foncy, and the love of thee. 

And this dear spot together, so have wrooght ' 
On my yoang healt, that what, fai aooth, can be 
But a delusion. Is mode real to me ; 

And I have in u o e e atfy , withoat thought. 

Believed my fimr ear dlstlnetfy caught 
The airs of tlMsa sweet tongs which here^ in joy. 
Oft to myself Vyt whistled wlien a boy ! 

-. 'ST. B. J." Js hnother GW«ow poot ; hat he hM written 
this time in proee, and poets oftesi write very aensihly in 
prose. We are not foite aora that wo ^^ree with the 
opinions contained In the foUowiag paper ; bat as It is 
foir that all sides of a ^aeotloB shooM be atatod, and as 
the motto on our titlo-pago shaH never beleotsi|^ of by 
us, — ^*' Here's freedooa to him that wooU wri«a,''~we 
are well p l e as ed to |^ve a place to this teaspenrte and can- 
did commonlcation : 

A DXVXirCX OF SACBXD POXTKT. 

Poetry's highest adilevements vrere made long ago by 
the inspired writers. They breathed and homed from 
the lipe of Job and of the IVop h ets^ and were hallowed 
by the lyre of David. In after thnes, they were also re- 
vealed In tlie gloom and glory tA the apocalyptic visions. 
From the admirable a daptati o n of audi subjects to poetry, 
in Imitation of the I ns p i red authors, many writers of su- 
blime genius have taken ^elr plan, and characters, and 
scenery, from Holy Writ. Against such, however, there 
has been, and now exists, a load outcry ; and to show the 
ii^ustice of tho oensnres heaped upon writers of sacred 
poetry. Is the ol^|ect of the following remarks. 

It is alleged 1^ wise and good men, tiial vrorkaof ima- 
gination, founded upon Scripture, tend to hurt the mind 
of the reader by mingling In bia msmary IVuAkwith Fic- 
tion. To this ol^e^ioo it may be answered, that the 
poet should now bring forward any thing oaaAradietory 
to divine tmA,— his embellishments should aU coincide 
with, and flow naturally frvaa, those piamgM oa which 
his plan is founded. 14 howevw, a bold fancy should 
overcharge the history with Imfrobability, sndiv ^i^*™ ita 
very nature, must be eaaUy iqpparent, and have no power to 
hurt the causa of virtue. TknM, Milton's deeeription of 
the devil'smanner of tempting onrflrat paimts* — lithoagh 
not precisdy according to tho text of Soriptnre^ — If It 
should assuma In tlw mind of any the plaoeof revelation^ 
is not ralanlotsd to prodnoe any evil tendency. 

Another and mora frequent al; } ec t io n to poetry founded 
upon sacred snljsBte is^ tlMt It la slnlol and da^gwous to 
tooch npon^ «r Mtwsft to ambriHshi tht Ward of God. 
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To thU we think it M luBcicnt umwit, tlut ths bi*l«- 
rical portjoiu of Hnly Writ Mag marel; k ikclcli work of 
what took pl>c«, nothing can be more iwtunl tlun for 
the iKwiiBBlkm to Gil it up ; mi tUa csn b« cuily done, 
witlMBt lUling ta latf in view, at tha mmt time, the 
fraud oatUnea of the picture. Tht po«t ihonld, hawerer, 
ba Toy guarded in bla apresaion and ihrmlian. He 
should imitate tbe Word, a* be would oop; tlM work*, of 
Uie Author of aJi thlli(il, b; iieeplDg truth (Ter before 
him. He ibould not only be cxeMdInglf carefU of going 
agaiiut what is wrttten, but he aboold mt boaciiia auf 
thing whkh ta bencsth the 4igoltf of Ua aubjed. In 
touching apon themea anmected with the Tittif of Chria- 
tianltf, he ahould fed aa if tPBadiDg an haUoWCd ground, 
and walk in the footitqia of tbe Imptred wrilara wMb the 
ntoat high and boiy reverence. 

Inatead of bdug pr^oAdal to tbe Inlereala of nligion, 
we bdlere aaorad peelry, tm tbe rafitTBrjr, la produce the 
very oppoalta effect.' Brii« «myad In Oe garb ml Fancy, 
the itnona of Revdaltm may be, and are, nada to r»- 
commend tbennelTea to the bcarti of Ae heedhM and 
unthinking. MedfadM h admtnMaed t* ptrwaa child- 
ren by being nuugled with Mnnething more palatable i ao, 
Bin>, maybe admlnMwe^ the BedlalM oltitadni. la 
houTv, MB, of DdaMhaiy iBwIiif , a«d evM upoB itUI and 
■olitary Sabbatba, have net tbe beat ma* M»4 Oriattana 
found a languor alal ever tbaa hi BoaaUawaaly poring 
upon tha BiMe ? In aaeh ae— )M, ute hM >M fcoud a 
pleaaing relief in turateg to the FwadlMi Le«< af HUtou, 
—the Meaaiah of Klopetock,— Geaaner'a Death of Abel, 
— PoUok'a Courae efTtna, orJolm BvnyM'i FUgrlm'a 
Progreaa? 

No rule In ArMette'i Art of Poetry laaeoeoMadlmare 
eacellent than that In whh* b« atatea tkat a Hne poem 
ahould be foui^ed open Iha prabaU««ad the un-nlloua. 
If thta be tme, tha t^^mn tt SarlpMr* han* that* p«cu-| 
liar reqalilles ; — tha mind having Uth in their beta, and 
wonder at their ndiMleaatadamatB. Thar* la a atyle of 
poetry which maybe K^ti the In t a l la i twj^ I t deacHhea 
men and mautn, tha p anir ami tiM ptttaa of tha feel- 
Inga. There la aaat b ar, aad at fcaawtl mare favoured 
»iriB,wbieli* 



our opinion, it not that which diacli 
life or of nature. Reality ia not the realm in which the 
fancy lovaa bat ta expatiate ; aha lovea to wander amid 
tbe iinmfaanrrtf 6elda of poaaibility ; to (Ttate beingi and 
landaeajMa beyond the ann and tha qihere of day ; 

" Above the attr and niMilie of thla dim ipot 

Whidi man taU Ktrtk." 
It ia the duty of Imaginative writers to be always giving 
tbe mind a view of aomethlng brighter and hetlar than 
what ig here ; to bring forth ipecuiatloiu on the peat or 
the future, and, by their spell, to etherealixe them Into a 
dim and ihadowy effecL It ii at if It were kindly al- 
lowed to earth 
by tha el ie,hy 
tha pawi anty. 
Tbe I tjecta 
bare, fit poet. 
Humer i re hl> 
nobly-ln i. If 
tbia wai 
muathl 
anily! 

tiala of a Ana poem> Wlnre cBd there ba found anch 

(tore of graM iklgeot awl ~ 

Scripture? 

There reigna at pnaani in nUt 
taiia for Me^}eota from ordinary lib, far limplMtr and 
familiarity of langui^^ which baa degraded the art of 
poetry 1b the eyaa of laaay ef ita meat geodM ateirera. 
Bat it la hopad thrt Ihi ■aUnai iff t^trr h &•] 



disapliesring ; and that language, and Ideas, and nil^U 
of loftier character, wilt take their place. Moral htta. 
ly Is the ^raaleat and only true source of the auUtme. 
And what can give finer acope for moving the denieat feel- 
tnga than when the poet ahall treat of rettgloua hope and 
fear, the myaterioua and tbe infinite, death and im- 
mortality, thegreatneaaof Truth, and the beauty of Vlr. 
tae ? Let the writer of Sacred Foelry, then, continue with 
caurage, and whatever the cant of criticiam may say, let 
him Im assured be will meet with a hearing from the 
reiigiooB and tasteful public Let him lake the advice 
of tbe blind master of English song, and seek a fltnesa 
for hia atudlea " by devout prayer to the Eternal 9pl- 
-it that can enrich with all utterance and knovledge, and 
aoid out hia aeny blm with the hallowed fire of his altar, 
' touch and puiiiy the lipe of whom he pleaaat." 

Gliagow. T. B. J. 

Retumlni iMiw to tbe rldnity of Edlnbnnfb, the aob- 

jolned poem, which we think fiuMdfnl md amadng, haa 

to ua &om a myMcrloya plM* near Dalkeith i 



Huna for oar Prlnae ! — far bo Frlnae b as grtatt 
Ten thousand bobgohllna hia mnodalaa airait ! 
They diva Into oeaan, they mount Into atr. 
The tail of tbe comet they a^M by the hair. 

An earthquake'a commotion they catch by the mane. 
They tay. We have raised thee, well bind thaa »gfin ; 
If tempest and darkneaa In fury ahould lour, 

word they command forth the sun by thdr power. 

They ransack every cave of the reglona babw, 
Bring Jointa from the finger, the diumb, and the toe ; 
Or plunge 'neath the waters, and fearleasly go 
Where mermnidt are i1iis1d« thair garmcato of anow. 



If any one barm them, they swear In Ihdr Ire, 
Their bodies shall vraate as the wu In the >ra ; 
Tornadoes, as ^anta, they send forth to battle^ 



Some danea oa a rope ( In a twinkling they whirl 
A thonaand times round It, like ft^aks df a squbrel ( 
Now a JKkal, a lion, an ape, a baboon, 
Now on earth, new avray on the rim of tha mOoft. 
Tbe tomba are laid open, and, lo ! there are seen 
Ten thonaand clay mandons where aplrtta teve iieen ; 
The bodies stand grinnhif in fearful array, 
Bat the soula have fled tu from the region* af day- 
It ia dMia ! It ts dona ! let ua up dinmgh the air. 
Some a cat, some a toad, soma • greyhound or hare ; 
We vault with a bound from the mountain's far aummif, 
We aeiia on a moonbeam, we dance on a comet. 
Hnzia for our Prince ! for no Prince la so great. 
Ten thouaand hobgoblloa bla mandatea await I 

Six Edinburgh poeta remain upon our list. Comethou 
first, Hr D. MaeAikill, a name we have seen before, 
though we have oever seen its owner. Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, popular as he Is, might have written the feilow- 
ing verses with credit to hlmteir: 



B^D. MacAikiU. 
They tell me that another's arm 

HaA wreathed that waiat of thine ; 
Ikit from thy cheek the bloah waa chased 

By othv lift Hum mlna ;— . 
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They whisper thoae ripe rosy lips 

Another's lip hath prest,— 
That thou hast pour*d thy soiil*t first loTe 

Upon another's breast ! 

They say he drew thy curls aside. 

And kiss'd that forehead (air ; 
And in that kiss, that eye met eye,— - 

And oh, what love was there ! 
Thine eye did speak in its blue pride 

What words to paint were weak ; 
And the curls that veil'd thy high pale brow, 

FeU trembling o'er his cheek ! 

Hast thou forgot that summer eve. 

When skies smUed soft around. 
And balmy breath of flowers aroee 

FVom woods and blooming ground ? 
Hast thou forgot mjf whispering love, 

My soft and rapturous Idas? 
Thou didst not speak, but, girl, thine eye 

T<dd aU It told to his ! 

You swore by all your hopes of Heftven, 

Ton plighted me your vow. 
By your quenohless love, your constancy,—. 

Where are these U^ens now ? 
False maid ! take back thy faithless love, 

'Tis now a worthless store ; 
Thou teaehest me that love is breath, 

And I shall love no more. 

Come thou next, Mr Anonymous ;-«>there is good stuif 
In this poem of thine : 

Tax EUIKBD ABBXY. 

The sullen oiH, and man's profkne abuse. 

Now mock the sacredness of former use 

In those grey aisles, where once the song of mom 

Swam' 'mid the air, from piety upborne ; 

Where Unger'd oft the solemn hymn of even, 

In echoed music, ere It rose to heaven ; 

Where kings and vassals, rank's distinction gon^ 

In common impotence have knelt before one throne. 

O'er the awed soul there steals an anxious dread. 
Conscious it moves where worshipp'd once the dead : 
And> from the mijesty of all around. 
It feels that here there must be holy ground ; 
While each carved chaplet, crumbling Into dust, 
Each paneless window, and each ruin'd bust, 
To man are emblems of his nature's doom. 
And with emphatic silence indicate the tomb. 

Though hush'd each leaf and living thing around, 

Breathes there not here a meUncholy sound ? 

'Tis a soppress'd, yet alUpervadiog sigh, 

As If these columns, as they point on high, . 

In the sad moonlight's solitary gloom, 

Bemoan'd the desolation they entomb. 

Or is it not the hum of ever-bosy Time, 

In this his palace, his unchallenged clime ? 

Ay, thou remorseless monarch of decay ! 
Here baffled mankind questions not thy sway ; 
Yet, wherefore strive to shorten thine own span ? 
Doat thou not know thy being hangs on man ? 
For, lo ! that awful hour steals on apace. 
When man — ^the last survivor of his race- 
Shall, with thy venom'd blood, thy white hair hive. 
And drag thee down with him to an eternal grave » 

W. h! 

The author of the foUowing stanzas says. In his acoom- 
pmying letter,— « Sometimes I think, in your own 
words, that « I have never done what I can do/ and I 



think high thoughts, frame high resolves, dnaa bright 

dreams, and get wonderfully in love with my 

bilitles, till the world comes m with its atem 

and Ucks the ctmcait out of me enHtefy,** Do not be 

afraid ; the worid can never ** lick the ooneeli'* out of a 

true poet. By the Goddesses ! fee Is a match lor m ^smb 

worlds: 

TO oarvTRU. 
Image of my bdoved one, why 

Art thou for ever in my sight. 
With that calm thoughtful forehead high. 

Round which the ringlets, dark as night. 
Repose In many a glossy tress 
Of bright luxurious loveliness ? 

It Is thy silver voice I hear, 

Replying softly to my own, * 
And I can foncy thou art near. 

And only thou and I alone ; 
And words of love are breathed, aUu ! 
That never can be t ween us pasa. 

I Md thee In my arms once more. 

Our lips with murmur'd rapture meeting, 

And foel, as I have felt of yors^ 
Beside my own thy bosoin beating. 

And round me thy young arms are twined. 

As death had ne'er the link di^jotn'd. 

That full bright eye of deepest Uue 

Is tum'd upon me, and its glance 
Comes, thrilling all my ^rlt through 

With Its love-lightning radiance; 
Yet chaste, even in the fondest hour. 
As dewdrop on the lily flower* 

My own adored one ! thou and I 

On earth again can never meet ; 
And yet, methlnks, 'twere sweet to die. 

With faith unchanging, at thy feet. 
And, breathing out my soul in prayer. 
Arise to heaven to meet thee there! W. W. 

The three following pieces require no particulsr Intro- 
duction. They are by different hands, but are all poeti- 
cal and pretty : 



^ 



TO HKE I LOVK. 

I win reK>Weyottinto*thoiusiidiimiliei. 

AtYmUkttL 
Lady ! the love with which I wonhip thee. 

Is high as Lomond's double-mounted peak ; 
Pure as the waves which crest the JEgtaa sea ; 

Deep as the waters of the silent creek ; 

Swift as the eager lover's stolen hours ; 

Smooth as a river flowing to the sea ; 
Mild as the sunbeam after April showers, 

The fond, fond love with which I worship thee ! 

Lady ! the love with which I worship thee. 

Is fervent as the Eastern son's high heat; 
Jealous as foreign craft upon the sea ; 

And constant as the viglant warder's beat ; 

Chaste as the moon up In the sUent heaven ; ' 

Bright as the star that twinkles o'er the lea ; 
Soft as the dews by summer breezes driven, 

The fond, fond love with which I worship thee f 

STANZAS TO M >■> 

I knew 'twould be thus !— 'midst my long love for thee. 
My heart, in its gUdness, felt only despair ; 

Like the poor bird that looks on aome bright sunny tree^ 
And sighs from Its cage— « I can never dwell tbm V 

Thou art folse— thou art changed— and thy purity now 
It oercaat with a nlght-brii^^ cloud, fair deoeiver .' 
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But the gloom In thybrcMt, and theabade on thy lirow, 
WiH deepen and liiiger i|i sadness for erer ! 

Fare tbee well ! fare thee well ! and though lovdjr thouart, 
There*8 a time close at hand — ^there*s an hour hurrying 

Oily 

When none but dark thoughts will arise In thy hearty 
And in Tain shalt thou wish for the days that are gone. 

Away ! and smile on, in the halls of the gay» 

And there feign a gladness thou never canst fed ;— 

Smile on, and be hi^py— foolish maiden, away ! 
Dost thou fancy these pleasures thy pangs will conceal ? 

Though the best and the brayest should worship before 
thee, 
And firesh tows of fondest affection be spoken, 
Even then— «Ten then, the sad thought will come o*er 
thee, 
Of him thou didst loye*-4iim whose heart thou has 
broken* 

STAXZAB TO JVUA. 

All things, Julia, here below. 

Pilfer from each other ; 
ETery wayward bard, you know, 

Robs his laurell'd brother. 
Lilies sip the morning dew, 

Zephjrr steals the rose's sigh, 
Pilfers from the rainbow's hue 

The little gilded butterfly ! 

Echo bids the glades rejoice. 

Stealing erery pilgrim tone ; 
LoTers list their fair one's Toice, 

Till they make each note their own) 
Poets steal their magic lore 

From Grecian Delphi's holy shrine ; 
Painters rob from nature's store ; — 

But what are all their thefU to thine ? 



Sure, the rosebud's beauteous hue. 

To deck thy fair cheek, you did sip— 
And from her breath of fragrance, too, 

You stole the odours of your lip ; . 
Thy light heart from the skylark's wingy 

From wave-reflected stars thy eyes, 
And from each lovely laughing thing, 

A thousand nameless witcheries. 



I. 



Enter Peier, with Coffee, 



Thou hast come Just In the nick of time, good Peter. 
The cTenlng is calm and beautiful ; we shall sit here by 
the window, sipping cup after cup of thy boTerage, for- 
getting that we are the Editor of the Literary Journal^ 
and dreaming of those who are far away, or trying to 
Tvreathe out of the past a garland for the fbture. Let 
us have some music Sing us, sweet sister, " The Bride- 
maid," from Bayly*s « Songs of the Mlustrds." We are 
in a mood to sympathize with the feelings of that gentle 
girl, whose heart grew desolate when she saw the com- 
panion of her childhood leaTe her father's house for ever. 
Or open R. A. Smith's <' Select Mdodies,** and pick out 
that Persian air we love so well — ** The Dancing Glri*s 
Song,** hallowed as It Is In its pleasant moumfnlness by 
some of the most delightful associations of our by-gone 
life. With music, coffee, sunset, and memory, we envy 
no one ;— we are ourselves alone. 

[Peter bowe reapectfvOy, amd retires t tA« eound of 
sweet wiusie is heard ; and the last golden Ught of 
evening falls upon the EDiioa as he silmufy sips 
his coffee* 



^aie 



THB APOLO0T. 

IK THIKK TAITS. 

Bjf Thomas Aird, Author qf*' Rdigious Characteristics,** 

SflsdLoCmsstlsait nothing eitemiate^ 
Kor Nt down aught in mslke^-^Othdkk 

Pa»t IIL 

About an hour after Dr Bremner had finished his 
narrative, we were standing together looking from a win- 
dow, to observe the complexion of the night, and to cal- 
culate what kind of a sky might be expected on the mor- 
row to shine on my departure. A high struggling wind 
was abroad, such as might turn the boldest eagle beck,— . 
great Mack donds Trere hearsing the moon through the 
sky ; but anon she came forth flashing her light through 
white gleaming churchyards, and away over the restless 
tops of woods, and up the fkr hills. Looking down the 
old avenue which led up to the house, I caught, during 
one of these glimpees through the trees, a view of some- 
thing black and Indistinct coming moving onwards. I 
pointed It out to Dr Bremncr, and we watched Its ap- 
proach till it began to shape Itself, distinctly showing a 
village hearse, drawn by a single ass, on which rode a 
little old man, and attended by two females. Surprised 
and horrified, we gazed irresistibly on this strange phe- 
nomenon as It came slowly forward, and was stayed be- 
neath our window ; but stHl more were we struck when 
the driver alighted, and, with the assistance of the two 
women, proceeded to remove something from the inside 
of the vehicle, which we Instantly saw was a human 
being In life, but apparently faint and sick. We waited 
till Uie unhappy figure Tras carried forward to the door, 
and then ran down stairs to see what this uncommon vi- 
sitation might mean. The person thus brought, who 
was a woman, was so faint that she could not speak ; but 
the man who conducted the hearse t<dd us that she was a 
stranger, who had ftllen very sick at a village about three 
miles distant ; that she cried so much to see Dr Hastlnp*, 
or Bremner, saying she could not die In peace till she had 
seen him, and made a dean confession to him, that the 
good folk of the village were fain to yoke the very hearse, 
and with an ass too, because every cart and horse of the 
village were away for lime for the new house of a gen- 
tleman latdy arrived from the West Indies. AfW the 
unhappy woman had revived a little, from some cordials 
which were administered to her, she asked for Dr Brem- 
ner, and beckoned him to draw near. 

" Well, my good woman, here I am,** said my friend, 
stooping to listen to her communications. 

** Send quickly,** said she, in a low, but earnest tone, 
*' for an old woman of the name of Mrs Bonnington : You 
must be brought together : She lives in a cottage three 
miles hence, at the fbot of Eildon hlUs.** 

" Why, I can Inform you," answered Bremner, ** that 
she Is in this very house at present." 

" You know it all, then !" cried the woman, with a 
sort of shriek, and almost starting up. '* Have mercy 
on me, Arthur Bonnington ! It was I, indeed, that stole 
you away when a child ; but you have found your true 
mother, Mrs Bonnington !" 

The face of my fHend at this grew ghastly white ; he 
turned round In silence to me with a look of fearfVil de. 
precatlon ; then pointing with his forefinger to the wo- 
man, who lay covering her face with her hands, he said 
to me, after a long pause, " Did you hear that, Calvert?" 

** Hold, good woman !" said I, willing to bdleve the 
whole an error, *' there must be some mistake here. You 
are in Dr Bremner's house; and this is Dr Bremner." 

Through her first show of fear and repentance broke a 
fierce malignant Troman, and I had this answer returned 
m« :— ^'^ S^ sir, you are a wise one, and would challenge 
my pretensions to speak in this fine house of theirs ; but, 
perhaps, with all your wisdom, dr, you know not, as I 
knowi tbtt there if « large mole oa hit left dwnlder there, 
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which be the pledg* tk«t I hmy* had Jt in my power to. 
Tex them all ; and that it was I myself who fare him, 
.that yery name of Bremner, whick you seem to rate. so 
hi|i^1y.** Here Brenner took me forcibly by the coat, 
and pulled me with him ilit* another apartment, where,, 
by the light M the noon, he prsoeeded to Ifara his shoul- 
der. " Look,** taid he, with a ghastly smile, as he showed 
me indeed a large mole upon it ; " what do you think of 
that Dowr 

*' I know not,** I ezelaiasd, '' eithsr what to think or 
say.** 

** So,** said he, after a horrid paoae, during whidi he 
glared upon me ibr my answer.—" Soy my name is Bon- 
nington, after alL Say— why can't you say it is a 
most glorious name ?— certainly a good deal longer than 
Hastings or Brtmner ! And, for my new crests O ! be- 
yond all ^uestioOf I am tnttUod to wear the bloody dag-j 
ger in a dexter. Who can deny bm that, or, at least, a 
knife, if the di^cr bo not appropriate? I have done 
oellent good senrioa in my day, with the knife, it 
— My own sister ! my own brodMr, too!** Hers he £b1I| 
into soma low mattering ^^fli^latlffmj from which at{ 
length recoTsrini^ ha paabod ma Tiolsntly oat of the 
apartment, saying, ** Calrert, you must leave me for aj 
while to my ptaaace.** 

Immediately I went to the sorvaato who were teodingl 
the unhappy aathor o£ all thio mischief, and strictly en^ 
joined them to keep the drcomataneeo of the evening^ 
secret from Mrs Bonaington, whose Tsry weak stote of 
hsalth made it da ng s r o ws fior her to hear them. Return^ 
ing to the door of the apartment in which I had left Di) 
Bremner, (now Bonninftoo,) I listoned; hot all was 
quiet within, sava that I heard his loud and mcasared 
breathing, as of a victim dressed and laid out bound, 
numbering tha hours till the appointed sacrifice; when, 
being unwilliag to break in upon hinw I retired to ant 
other room, and threw myself down upon a bed. About 
daybreak I was startled by a shrill outcry fron Mrs Bon- 
nington*8 room, which made mo hasto to see what was 
the matter; and on entering her room, there I beheld 
that woman, the evil geaioa of this family, who, in her 
m a lign ant wish to triumph over a former rival, (I write 
from af^ knowledge,) had crawled from her own sick 
pallet, to fasten upon Mrs Bonniagton's ear, and instil 
into her heart, the poisonous tale of her fratricidal son. 

'* Come to ma quickly, Mr Calvert,** cried the unhappy 
mother. " Oh ! they have broken my heart ; for they have 
bid me go and see the man that murdered Harry Bon« 
ni ngton, and claim him for my son. But I will go — I 
will go : and I must bid him be at peace ; for, oh ! he 
cannot be well. But 111 not believe it : my heart cannot. 
Away, fast, Mr Calvert, and bid him come to me in 
peace, and we shall say nothing about that matter. Where 
is he ? where is he? He is not so kind as my Harry, 
else he would come fitst to me ; but he cannot be well. 

take away that vile woman, and faring Arthur to me 
before I die !** 

In my indignation, I turned to drive the hag, like a 
wild beast, out of the room ; but, cooacious of her ma- 
lignity, she had quitted her post, at which, as I entered, 

1 saw her holding back the curtain, leaning over the pil- 
low, and, more hideous than a nightmare, brooding over 
Mrs Bonnlngton*s repose ; she was now retreating out of 
the apartment. I then hasted Into the next room to 
seek Dr Arthur Bonnington, and found him, dimly seen 
in the biear dawn, sitting on a chair, his shoulder still 
uncovered, his lo^ and attitude the very same as when, 
some hours before, I left him there. I advanced, and 
told him that his mother already knew he was her son, 
and that she wished to see him instantly. He sat for 
several minutes gazing on mo intensely, yet without seem- 
ing to apprehend the purport of my communication, when 
his mother, hastily attired, entered, and, excJaiming with 
a shriek, « I know it all, my son.'" throw herself upon 
hisneok. Wildly ibt th«» hsfMi to ]m1( lar tht nark 



of recognition on hb shoulder, whilst he sat perfectly 
passive ; and when it was found, she laid her head down 
on his shoulder for>a moment, then looked narrowly 
upon his fhce^ and then passionatdy kissed his cheek many 
a tiase, crying out, " There*sno bk>od here--it*s aU a lie !" 
till, her strength being exhausted, she fainted away. At 
this her unhappy son was roused from his apathy, and* 
lifting her up in hb arms with deq»crate energy, he car- 
ried her to her own chamber, where she soon recovered 
from her swoon. But the fit was ouoeeeded by a sort of 
nervoaa delirium» which, as it continued, accompanied 
with fever, threatened ere long to reduce iMr to the grave. 
With attention nnremitting, with intense anxiety, did 
her son now watch her, feeling her pulse from time to 
time, and looking inceaaantly at his watch. 

'' I hope,** he said, turning to me, ** this will not last 
long, both for Imt own gentle sake, aad beeaa« I wish 
Imt to be calm and dear, that she may answer me aooae 
questions relative to that child, Emily Bonnington. My 
awnsiitor! my pre as r v c r ! by day and night ! Bnt these 
same heavens above our heads are very wondraoo In their 
ordinations, so to bring us together ! Hark ye, Calvert ; 
so soon as that moA excellent old woman is a little better, 
I shall leave her to ytmr care, till I go to London and 
meet Wardrop. I have some excellent brief words to say 
to him about that sister of mine. He Is there, I know : 
and, by the eternal Heavens of Jostlee! I shall now 
grapple with him. Be he in p ro s pe ri ty, I shall burst into 
his rooms ! Be he in the wild chattering madhouse — for, 
set it down in yotir tablets, there is not a man, however 
high and haughty, but may be traced Into mean situations 
and followed unto humble thoughts— through every in- 
terval in hb malady, through the Joints and clunks of 
the black and blasted harness that Invests hb soul from 
moral responsibility, rfiall I yet find a way toasting hb 
spirit ! O ! I sindl sift the tvraaltuons revelations of 
the madman for every grain of truth rdattve to that 
Emily ! I trust I shall find hhn at least a mighty and 
eloquent villain ! Would to Heaven he were beautiful 
and persuasive as a demigod, so might I beUeve our Emily 
was not a light and a giddy maiden, to be destroyed by a 
common deluder !** 

I tried to remo nstr ate wHh Urn against this proposed 
journey to London, arguing that It could only heap fresh 
calamities on hb head. 

" And pray, sir, what am I ?*• was hb answer; "or 
what is my life, that I riionld nurtare myself delicately ? 
Now, speak not to me, sir, unless you can bring Aer be- 
fore me in life, that I may bid her weep no more, nor 
think of her dishonour any more. My beautiful preser- 
ver ! And I to be Well, well, would we could wash 

these hands !'* 

*' It is at least better,** I retomed, wUhing to propoae 
a mitigation of the case, " that she has died before know- 
ing the full extent of the evU.** 

** But you cannot tell me,*' he said, " why young Harry 
Bonnington b lying in hb blood, killed by hbown brother ! 
Surely, surely there b no good reason for that ? There 
eame the bold boy, like a young dn^^oa, to fight against his 
sister*s destroyer 1 I was thore^ too, to guard our Emily 
from dishonour ; and yet I slew her best friend ! Now, 
before the just Heavens, show me the moral of that ! 
God knows, I would give a round entire world for the 
lifo and love of that brighuhaired boy ! Oh ! had he 
but known who I was, and for what I was there ! — Well* 
well, they must sleep on !** 

Mrs Bonnington recovered so much, that she was able 
to tell her son many things regarding his sbter Emily, 
and hb ill-starred brother ; and this she did voluntarily, 
to the grmt satisfketion of Dr Bonnington, who, though 
anxious to gain such information, was yet nnwilling to 
afiliot hb sick mother, by qnestlens on so sorrowful a sub- 
ject. Gradually again she grew woms; and now the 
hour of her dissolution began to draw nigh. Her son 
sate by her beddde, watching tiie faint nolle that light* 
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«ii«d orm her paUlA fntajwb m t1i« lay l^^^ ^ ^^ e ^| 
upon hifli. He Md hk finfon soft] j vpoa her Inre^rj 
and pat aside a lock df lier hair ; whilst half up WBS 
her head, as if la meet and aehnowledft this sncred 
of filial lore. 

*< My own mother ! my tme mother !** said he» in « 
low moomfiil tone^ ** are you goinf to leaTo mo so soon ?*^ 

With a oonrulsiYO shadder she tomod her eyes fron^ 
him ; hut in a moment again her faee was towarda him, 
and, starting opt she threw herself upon his neck» crying 
out, " Come near to me» my fir st h or n one !«>And let 
them idl go— my long-hiot h^ ! And tell your mothe* 
how it has fared with you in the hard world ! Hero u4 
I to you— Oh !" Her roiee &iled» her eyeUd twinkled^ 
and in another minute her heart, with all iu love, wai 
tamed to clay. 

In the interral, hetwixt Mrs Boonington*s dsath and 
funeral, I set mysslf to ^aestion the woman who was tho 
original cause of all this eril, and who was now so weU 
that she oould stand examination, without the charge of 
inhumanity heing brought againel mew It ia iu^oesihM 
to say distinctly in what mood of mind she wa% in ni 
ference to her evil doings againet thie frmily, unlem w4 
can suppose a strong spirit of malignant triumph, com* 
patible with a mixture of penitent remorse, for the mcan^ 
used to gratify snoh a spirit. The burden of her coni 
feasion was as follows i — In her early life, she was courts 
ed and seduced, under promise of marriage, by Dr Bon* 
iiiogton's father, who cast her off, and married another^ 
This set her upon thoughts of Tengeance, and, as the most 
effectual way of embktsribg tho life of her who had su* 
perseded her in his afiKtions, she stole away her first-bonl 
son. In her deep purpose of rerenge, she had concerted 
her measures cooUy, and had taken prorisions to a remote 
cave in a wood, whither she fled with the child, and 
there abode for many weeks, without once leavhig it, tiS 
the heat of search and pursuit waa Offer. Shotheamado 
her way to Giasgow, where, sooae m sal h s afterwards, al 
she was beggtng with the ^M by the riTer slde^ ho was 
seen and eoret^ by Mrs Hastings, who had no children 
of her own. To this lady she willingly disposed of young 
Bonnington, under the name of Edward Bremner, de-> 
daring, of course, at the sasM time, that ho was her owtt 
son. The conditiaiis of thb sorrendor wwe^ that ho 
should take tho name of Hmtinga, that she should he 
allowed to visit hfan at Mounteoin once erery year, hut 
that she was never to claim relationship with hhn, or men^ 
tion hb real name. After giving up the child, she had 
lived in Glaiyow, without onoe leaving it, tQl lately, 
when, believing her hsalth inreooverahly gone, she b^gaa 
to feel the terrors of conscience, and set out to seeh Mrs 
Bonnington, that she might restore her to her kog-loat 
child, if mother and son were yet alive. She was the 
more confinqod in her purpoos^ wfasa, on making enquk 
ries in the neighbourhood of the place where Mrs Bon- 
nington formerly lived, she learned bow her fortunes had 
waned after the dmth oThar husband, and by wimt an 
unhappy fate she had lost her children. 

Such was the purport of the explanations given me by 
this wretched wonnm, who^ while she professed penl> 
tence, could not altogeUier fiMrbcar expressionoof triumph 
over her rival in early love ; and whose last haste to bring 
mother and eon together was^ if chiefly to make repam- 
tion to Mrs Bennington, yet not without a wish at the 
sometime, as I was led to calculate from the drcamotance 
of her midnight visit to Mrs Bennington's bedside, mor- 
tally to stab that mother's peace, by ehowing her son to 
be a fratricide. I could not refirain from gi^lag ▼«Dt to 
my indignation against her. — ** But kok at mo now," 
she said, interruptinf me ; '* a homelem wretch-— every 
way degraded ; and what was I onoe ? In hope, in sta- 
tion of life, in beauty. In innocence, equal to my rivaL I 
had parents, and brothors^ and sistsrs^ who loved me i 
hut they cast aso off, wheo I was hs tra ys d to ahams and 
rain! J>o yott wwidtf , ihffH ^ ^ NHiH thi lilMM- 



tion of vnageanoe? Ha! and have I not obtained it? 
Answer mo there !** 

Without attemptinf to palUate the guilty rashness of 
my friend, Dr Arthur BonningtOD, or the malignant ven- 
geance of her who stole him away in boyhood, it must 
yat bo acknowledged, that the first causoof all this ill lay 
in the cruel folly of his fathsr, who spoilt this woman's 
young heart, and prepared it fiar its vindictive purpoee, 
which, besides the intermedlato sufferings It entailed on 
his innoesnt family, sncoeeded ultiasately in cutting off his 
lineal name from the earth. Thus it is, that tho great Tri- 
bunal of Justice above ^^ of our pleasant vices makes whips 
to scourge us." Thus it is, that a man's sins are visited 
upon the ** third and fourth generations'* of his descendants. 

I may here remarit, that Dr Bonnington caussd this 
wwtehod woman to he attended in hio ovm house with 
tho ataaeot owo, not aparinf to proeuro for her the best 
msdimi skm whidi tho nelghhouilag town oould give;_ 
that ere long she completely r eeav cr ed } « and that he dls- 
nrfseed her wHh a very considerable sum of money, en- 
joining her strictly, however, to quit that part of the 
country, and never presume again to appear in his sight. 

On tho third dqr «<W Biro Booaiagtoa's funeral, I 
prepared to leave Mounteoin. 

** 8ov* said Dr Benrfngton, ** yen are going from me 
too. I am Uhe a bmsi left aloaa ia a theatre when the 
bustle la aver, tho ma a fa and the compaay gone, and the 
Ughu harali^ low. Calvert, I am now UteraUy left 
\ aad d ar h n a aH I sappese^la thJassnowful house of 
maothethohmrlerefthadead! My mother has toM 
am, too, that Warirsp hiamslf ia off this mortal stage, so 
I have misosd some little wevk which aright have kept 
BBo lea a while Ihsm the feaKbl theaghte that mast now 
hunt am. I am Tery glad, however, that the poor dear 
child Eaatty bel laved hendf ia reality hie wifb, even 
though the marriage waa a dunatrkk OB hie part. Mad- 
Bern Itedf I thiak shaU aol dcfdva mo of that satlsfiK- 
tioa. Yet oh 1 mybmaliful aad eerdy-hart deter ! my 
Easily Beaaiagton ! my yaaag-hsartsd preserver! She 
has left nai far over ! aad aqr BM>ther has left her first- 
I aod that boy Hanry Boaafaigtoa, the meet in- 
sadly wronged of ae dl ! O that I 
had known him as my brother bat for one year ! And 
God be my judges would I not §M my araM and lie 
down ia tha dast of death im hiae, if agda he aright be 
let ap la hie shiaiag youth to the oweet sunlight of this 
worid! Day aad aigh^ day and night, shaU I cry upon 
him,bathowUla«vercometOBseataU! Cdvert, Cdvert, 
you have apfreaehed too near me ; no one pr o sp er s or 
Uves that has been with aw but a day; I am aocarsed of 
Godt yoa havo t oa eh ed tho pi^pse, and cannot Hve I " 

his Bsother's death, I TJdted Dr 
at Blonnleoia. « I shall he vHth yeu 
Cdvert," waa hie first safaMatiea to use as I entered 
the room where ho was sktUnf. « Oae aaement bow— 
euffow yoa an my brother Hasry— vrsU, whore's the 
knift?...Giv« mo kafo aad giaco now, aad don't inter- 
rupt nai liDT a littlo whUa, John Calvort. I ehdl soon 
em It alL— Or eup p sm I had not met Emily that night 
on the street." — And on he thna wont, arranging and 
coafaslag, aad i«Bia arrangiag drcaaeelBBeee, by which 
ho aright havo been p r o vo ato d ftom slaying his brother ; 
that fearful aad never eadii^g proeees, which by day and 
in the night-watehm keepo a meai liverleh and irritable, 
tUl whirUng amdaem eTeraaater hie dried braia, which 
to the outcast spirits aamt he tho very worst asode of hdl. 

I shall prscsed ao fivrther vrlth my unhappy record, 
hut merdy etate that Dr Boaafaegton died within a year 
fjcomthetiflBou^ea I first aset him. 

Aad BOW why havo I entered upoa this ddcnee ? Why 
havo I opeood the aasaed eaWnet of pdvale firieadehip, 
aadgiveathoetsvyofhieUfiBtothepuUfe? Assuredly 
I'havo Bot dsBo k to mdm up a tale te 

«< Kaltlero hi tiw sua, 
•— aa saa h^o snaeas saaa waawv vaa waaa wiva ooQee^ 
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But I have heard it foully histed that my late friend, as 
' a jealous rival, dew his own brother, he. &c. And 
surely I have done right in thus pobUcly stating the main 
circumstances of his life, that his memory may never 
henceforth be cast out to the shamdess dogs of C^nmny 
and Disrespect. Yea, so thoroughly convinced am I 
that he was a man of a lofty and tender heart, and so 
profoundly do I love his memory, that, were it the only 
way of leaving not one individual in this worid doubtful 
of his character, nothing less would satisfy me than to 
send forth this Apology on leaves as numerous and as 
freely scattered as the leaves of Autumn that bedim the 
winds of the wilderness. 

Now I solemnly swear, that I have set forth the 
particulars of Dr Arthur Boonlngtoo^slife, partly 
as I witnessed them myself, and partly as he eom- 
municated them to me, to the bestof my reooUec- 
tion— — So help me God ! 

Joay Calvbet. 



METROPOLITAN THEATRICALS. 

London, Monday, 96lh April, 18S0. 

Mm A BILE dktti I both our Patent Theatres are now 
flourishing ; Covent Garden positively, and Drury Lane 
comparatively ; since it is no less singular, perhaps, than 
true, that the latter concern has done much better since 
the abdication, or dethronement, whichever be the more 
correct phrase, of Mister Manager Price. At the rival 
house, Rophino Lacy*s adaptation of Rossini's " Ceneren- 
tola'* has been a complete hit ; and from the priwM doima, 
Lady William Lennox, downwards, does all parties oon- 
cemed very great credit. The scenery and decorations 
are, in every reqiect, well worthy of the music ; and the 
singing and acting no whit behind either. To meet and 
neutralize this attractive novelty, Drury Lane has an 
Anglicised version of Rossini's << OmBaum ToU," by 
Planch^ and Bishop, which is announced for Saturday 
next, under the title of '* Hofir, the TeB of the Tyrol i" 
for which a deserved and lasting popularity Is most con- 
lidently predicted. Miss Stephens's return here has proved 
her as great a favourite, though not so good a singer, as 
ever she was ; and the only other droumstanoe worthy 
notice at this Theatre, has been the very unseemly squab- 
bling of Madame Vestris and Mr Jonathan Rose Ander- 
son, the new vocalist, whO) on Tuesday last, seemed in- 
dined to make the audience their bottlehdders, by acting 
over their brouiUerie close to the footlights. Who is right, 
or who is wrong, is a question of such entire Indifference, 
as not to Interest any body ; but as the aflhlr is to undergo 
legal investigation, it must be all public enough very 
speedily. So far as oratory was oonoemed, madame had 
by far the best of it, as she has also had in the letter-wri- 
ting department since ; but Mr Walladi, as stage-mana- 
ger, certainly showed neither taste nor Judgment, In suf- 
fering them to appear together at all, under existing cir- 
cumstances, when such a disgraoeful result might have 
been so easily foreseen. 

J turn, however, to a far more pleasant subject, by 
notidng that one of the most attractive dramatic exhibl- 
lions of the season will commence this evening, in Ma- 
thews's deventh single-handed display of his inimitable 
imitations; and though the Addphl curtain will rise 
only as the mail leaves London with this packet, yet, 
having been present at his dressed rehearsal to a f^w pri- 
vate friends on Saturday evening last, I am thus enabled 
io anticipate every other criticism, by a dight sketch of 
his new performance. It is, as usual, in three parts, most 
appropriately entitled, " Matkews'a Comic Annwdfor 
1830, with humorouM cuts, and other embeSiehmenta ;** and, 
taken as a whole, is fully equal, if not superior, to all Its 
predecessors. Where all is good, it is extremely difficult 
to make any idectioo triildi can be foiri^ termed tl^ 



best, though both the anecdotes of M mM iemr Vindrine, — 
all the adventures of Dispepjfa^ — Mr SadjoBy and &. 
mily, — and the Kingston n^ro ball In the West Indies, 
will doubtless be the most attractive sketches ; and of the 
songs, the Zoological Gardene, the Corhcutter'a FeUivak 
and the Irish Berrin, will, par excellence, become the 
moat popular. The third part is, sdon la regie, a womo- 
pchflogue, called " The Lone House,*^ which is dx miles 
from a butcher's, dx and a half from a baker*s, seren from 
a public house, seven and a half troxn. a doctor*8, eight 
from the post office, and nine frvm church ! In this 
piece my talented friend performs seven different charac- 
ters, vrith a fiddity and excellence which those who know 
him may oonceive, but which those who do not, never 
can ; amongst which are the once cdebrated highway- 
men, Jeremiah Abbershaw and Jach Shepherd ; the lat- 
ter of whom is a most amusing vagabond. The wlnde 
entertainment, which lasts about three hours and a half, 
Is from, the pen of R. B. Pteke, who has written ae- 
veral of the preceding ; and until the English Opera sea- 
son commences in the same Theatre, eariy in July next, 
I unhedtatlngly predict for It crowded audienoesy and the 
most tumultuous applause. 



LITERARY AND SCIBNTIFIC 80C1BTIB8 OF 

BDINBUROH. 

tocmr or antiquarus. 

Monday, April 326. 

Dr CaesOM in the Chair. 

Py^j^n/,— Rev. Dr Bldr; Drs Hibbert and Monrrieff; 
John Anderson, John Sim. D. Laing, T. G. Rqpp« 
Alexander Macdondd, D. Gregory, Esquires^ ftc &c. 

Ama the announcement of a donation, by Mr Monbray, 
W.S. F.S.A. Scot., ofa copy oftheGeneakgical Memoirs 
of the Royd Family of France, Dr Blair pn^eeded to reed 
" a Letter intended for the Eari of Elgin and Kincardine, 
President of the Society, with an account of the abuse and 
ruin of the Scottish Hospitals in France^ given by the 
bishops and dergy of that redm in Generd Council assem- 
bled at Moaux, a.d. 825, in the rdgn of Ch«^es the Bold ; 
with many particulars regarding these and other andent 
hospitals founded by Charlemagne and his successors. ''—No 
remarks were made by any of the gentlemen present apo« 
this very learned pi^er, probaUv because the su^ect was 
new to the members. It is certainly not a little remarkable 
to find, as appears from the laborious researehes of the re> 
verend author, that at a time when it is usually supposed 
our ancestors were a nation of barbarians, the holy men 
of Scotland should have endowed Hospitals in France, for 
the comfort and support of the weary pilgrims of their na- 
tion. 
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TO ONE I LOV£* 
By Henry G. BdL 

FtowKRs make me think of thee ;— 
Thou hast a deep and gentle love for flowers. 
Those golden children of the summer sun ; 
Thdr beauty and their innocence appeal 
With a soft magic to thy happy heait. 
And in their dewy fragrance there doth dwell 
A spirit like thine own, unseen and pure, 
For ever yielding to the perfumed dr 
A ridmess like the breathings of fond love, 
When, as a flower, the proud high soul of man 
Is fidnt beneath the fulness of its joy ; — 

Flowers make me think of thee ! 

Streams make me think of thee ; — 
Whether they glide midst mossy banks away 
In iweet lew murmorings to the distant main, 
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Or with a prattling merriment dance on 
In maxy windings o*er the pebhled ttrand. 
Heaven bless the streams ! They are like snnny days 
In ]ife*s long winter. Not a tone have they 
That speaks not to my heart, and there awakes 
An answering echo of remember*d Jot ! 
And with remember*d Joy is ever link'd 
Thy qaeenly form, thy light elastic tread, 
Thy voice, that like the wimpling crystal falls 
In silvery clearness on affection*s ear ; — 
Streams make me think of thee ! 

Hills make me think of thee ; — 
The lights and shadows that alternate blend, 
Until the eye rests dazzled in the blaze 
Of purple splendour flooding the high peak. 
Illumine all my soul, so that it grows 
A temple, dearest, not unworthy thee ! 
Hills are Creation*s gift to our own land, — 
Tlie peerless feature of its scenery ! 
If love of nature and of country be 
Humanity*s prerogative, how can I feel 
Their value as I ought, unless there rush 
Into my heart thy image blent with theirs ?— • 

Hills make me think of thee ! 

Stars make me think of thee ;— 
Beneath the silence of their holy beam 
The bosom hath its own thoughts to itself,— 
Thoughts which through all the day unheeded slept, 
Lost midst the cares and false lights of the world ; 
But in the hush of evening they retnm. 
Like Sabbath music to a sacred shrine. 
And in their presence there is deep delight,—* 
Devotion, and revival of old hopes 
That long lay crushed, and recollections bright, 
And feelings to be cherished, bat not told : 
Small is that sister band of starry thonght^ 
But one is in itself a galaxy, — 

Stars make me think of Aee / 

When think I not of thee ?— 
Nor flowers, nor streams, nor hills, nor stars alone, 
Recall thee to a heart, in which thou llv*st 
As perfume in the flower, light in the stream, 
Beanty in hills, and God himself in stars ! 
I take thee with me wheresoe'er I go, 
And in my spirit's wildest flights £y form. 
As in a morning dream, shines by my side ! 
At home, abroad, alone, or In a crowd, 

When think I not of thee? 



80K0— THOU ART LONELY, MY HBART. 

Thoit art lonely, my heart, as the lonely star 

That shines on the brow of the deepening even, 
And sheds her pale light from her throne afkr. 

Ere her sisters come forth in full glory in heaven ! 
Oh ! many are round thee, yet none may tell 

How mournful the thoughts in thy depths that be ; 
While all have found kindred and friends to love. 

There are none, O my heart ! who can feel with thee ! 

Thou art lonely, my heart, as the lonely tree 

That stands on the dreary and sunless pUin ; 
Without one bird on its leafless boughs. 

To waken the mom with its blithesome strain. 
I have wander*d long, I have pined for a soul 

Like mine in youth's summer as warm and free ; 
But, alaa ! while all have found something to love. 

There are none, O my heart ! who can feel with thee ! 

Thou art lonely, my heart, as the lonely wreck 

Tossing for ever on ocean wide, 
With iu canvass shattered, lu tall masts strewn 

In mln around on the hearlpg tide ! 



Yet less dreary the Ikte of that evening star. 
That tree on the wild, and that bark at sea. 

Than to roam o'er the earth, unloved and alone, 
With none, O my heart ! who can feel with thee ! 

CiRTRUOE. 



UTERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 

W« undentsad that Mr PIteidni It prepsring for puUIcttlon s lU 
mlted impffctdoQ of sn Hiftoricsl snd Geneslogicsl Account of the 
principal fiuniliet of the nsme of Kennedy, from a MS. in the Advo- 
cttet* Library, written before 1610, with Notes and Illu&trations. 
Mr Piteaira'i ot>)eet In printing thew Memoirt, ii to illustrate the 
Audiindrane Trial, whidi will be given in Part VI. of his collection 
of Criminal Reoordf. The narrativei intenpersed with this trial, 
aflbrd the fblleat account of the deadly feuds which gave rise to a se- 
ries of bloodabsd and violence, of whkh Sir Walter Scott has aflhrded 
but s Ikint ontUne in his PnAMt to the drama of Audiindrane* 
There sie few dilngi more extisordlBsry In the Scottbh annals than 
this Family History, disekMli^ ss it does, s stste of society in Car- 
rie, of whidi few penooB had sny prevkms knowledge or Idea. Li- 
terslly, every ouai*8 hand was *' sgafaut his brother.'* The houses 
of CassOUs, Bsigany, and Ciriassa, hsving sepsrate interests, and 
eadi stnig^lng tat the naastery, were lnv<^ed in perpetual broils. 
The story of Anehlndfaae, lateresttng and oniqoe as It oertalnly is, 
wsssoMrelBtarhideiBthegeQsralmeMe. The men gtaealogical 
portloa of Mr PItcsim's fortheominc volume will Ibrm but a small 
part of the book, whieh might with mote propriety bo termed a His* 
toryofCsnick, doting the period emteaoed. 

The LUii of Altssndsr AUnrsmlar, written by himself, snd edited 
by John Howdl, author of " Journal of a Soldier," «* Life of John 
Nieol,** tes. Is in the press. This singular pleoe of autobiography 
eihlfaits, moot miaiiteiy and ftithlUly, the rssi adventures of Alcau 
aader Alexaador, the disowned son of a gentleman in the West of 
Scotland. It eommcneos with inCuury, traverses three quarters of 
the globe, and oomprohends a period of nearly afty years of the life 
of a man who has been plaosd in many trying situations, asa soldier, 
an overasor tai the West lodiesb and an officer in the Patriot armies 
of South America. 

Parochial Law; Embradng the Law of Scotland on the following 
subjects t^Churdies— Churdi OiBcett—Churdi-yards— Parish Dues 
—Manses and Glebes— The Poor— Sacraments, Necessaries for the 
Administration of— and Schools, by Alcscander Dunlop, Esq. Advo- 
cate, Is announced. 

The Practical Planter; containing Directions for the PUmdog of 
Waste Lands, and Management of Wood, by Thomas Cruickshank, 
Forester at Caieston, will shortly be published. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr Frederick Thiersch, translated fVom 
the German, with brief Remarks, by Profeswr Sandford, is in the 
press. 

Attempts In Verse, by John Jones, an old servant ; with some ac- 
count of the Writer; and an Introductory Essay on the Lives and 
Works of unedoeated Poets, .by Robert Southey, LL.D., is prepa- 
ring for publicatkio. 

The Progress of Sodety, a work by the late Dr Robert Hamllloo. 
Proftssoi of Mathonutics In the Marischal College and University of 
Aberdeen, Is about to appear. Dr Hamilton was engaged for many 
years in writing this work, and continued to revise and improve it 
until within a few days of his death. 

Miss Anna Mails Porteifs new work, whioh may be expected Ui a 
Are days, la onlUlod the Barony, a Romanes. 

Mr Charles Heath, proprietor of the Keepsake, is preparing a set 
of plates similar to those which appear in his annual, to be entitled 
Heath's Historicsl IlhistrMions to the Waverley Novels. Six plates, 
mnslattveof Guy Mannsring, will be ready this month. 

A new edition of Dr Ure's Dictionary of Chemistry, nearly rc- 
wrlttsa, b hi the prsMi 

' The Dcnonnoed, by the suthor of the C/Hsra Tales, consisting of 
two sturloa, cntltlsd the Last Baron of Cnmagh, and the Conformists, 
will q>eedily appear. 

The English at Home, by the author of the English in Italy, Isan* 
nounced. 

The Anthology, an amiual Reward Book for Midsummer and 
Christmas 1850, consisting of Selections, &c. by the Rev. J. D. 
Parry, M.A. will be leady la a Cnr weeks. 

Miss IxvxaAaiTY's Concbrt.— Miss Invcnuity was perhaps a 
little too ambitious in fixtaig on the Assembly Rooms for her concert 
whidk to<dt place last Monday evening. The Rooms were not much 
more than one half filled, and the music, consequently, went oflTmore 
flatly than It would otherwise have done. Miss Inverarity, however, 
acquitted hevMlf exceedingly well, and she was ably supported by 
several of her proliMsiooal brothers and sisters. 

Cnir-CmAr raoM LoMDOM.->Hummd has arrived in London, 
and was to give a coaeert last Thursday. His great power consists in 
the beauty and variety of his extemporaneous performances. He is 
now about fifty years of age.— A very general feeling at present pre- 
vails that a lednotioB on the duty gC ncwrpspen SQd adrertuementf 
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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACY. 
THE Summer CoureiM^f PRACTICAL CHE- 

-** MISTRY «Bd PHARMACY, saperiatoMM by Sr Hops, Pio> 
festor of CheroUtry, and conducted by Mr Rtio* Expcrtmenud A» 
aistant, will eoromence on Mooday the 9d of May, 18S0. 

Gentlemen who propose to attend* are requeued to ^y to tMr 
Name* to Mr Rkio, that the Hours for the diflbrent Cianes may be 
arranged, at each Clua can admit only a Umtted number o( Pupiu. 

The Introductory Lecture will be deHTcred br Dr Homi, on Mon- 
day, tike 3d of May, at one o'clock. The Preliminary Demonstra- 
tlo'tt on the USE of the BLOW-PIPB and TUBE APFAJtATW 
wiU be given by Mr Ram on Tuesday and Wednesday, after whldi, 
the genUeroen attendingwill ooromcnoe the difftrcnt Processes and 
Experiments,— Ticket, Three OUfnens. ) 

•»* These Courses qualify for Examination before the Royal Col- 
kg* of Surgacms. 

Farther mformation may be obtained by applying Co Mr Raio, at 
the Experimootal Rooms of the Uoivattity. 

BOOKS 

Just published, by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co., Ato> 

Maria Une, London t and WAUGH and INNES. Edinburgh* 

THE PICJtURE of INDIA; exliibiting, in a brief, 

yet clear and graphic manner, the geocraphy. topocraphy, Iiis- 
tory, natural history, native population, and produce, of that most 
interesting portion of the esirth t with a particular account of the 
European settlements, with the piesent state of the British teiri- 
tcMrtes, and an impartial View of the India Question, with reference 
to the impending Diicus^on on the Renewal of (he Chartef^. In S 
small 8vo vols., with many appropriate illustrations, ICs. ib hand- 
some cloth boards. 

8. A FOURTH SERIES OF OUR VILLAGE. 
By MiM Mitford. In post 8vo, 10s. 6d« 

Bythe same Author, 

DRAMATIC SCENES, poatSro, lOa. 6d, 

JULIAN and FOSCARI, Tragedies, 8s. 

OUR VILLAGE, new edition, S vols. 25t. 

8. TRAITS of SCOTTISH LIFE; Picturat of 
Scenery and Charaefeer. In 3 vols, post Svo. 

4. The PICTURE of AUSTRALIA. In post Sro, 
with Map. lOs. 6d. 

** The book before «i oontaias the fullest and roost satisfSictory in- 
formation concerning the natural history, meteorology, products, 
statistics, and every other desiraMe point of knowladga. It seems to 
be very impartial In its aeoounts, and contains such a multipUdty of 
curious, instructive, and interesUng matters, that we know no geo* 
graphical work of superior marBCter.**->Gf«/. Mag, 

6. The CAMBRIAN TOURIST; or Post Chaise 
Companion through Wales; containing cursory Sketches of the 
Wewi Territories, and a Description ofthe Manners. Customs, and 
Games of the Natives. In a neat pocket volume, the Cth edition, 
corrected and considerably enlarged, with View and Maps, 8s. 
bound. 

6. A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY. By John Gorton. In f vols. Svo, containing f 150 pages of 
cloM print. 36s. cloth. 

" Mr Gorton's pubUcatkm b altogether one of great excdlence, 
calculated to be useful to a large number of students, and deserving 
extensive popularity. We may also mention, that it is suflldently 
large to contain evoy thing necessary, but not too estssMlve for the 
ordinary purposes of^ study, filling in this respect, an open sp a ce in 
the fields of biographical tttenture.**— >^f/k#iiinfMi. 

7. ILLUSTRATIONS of MASONRY. Br the 
late William Preston, Bsq. Post-Master of the Lodge of AnOooity. 
The fourteenth edition, in l«mo, with Important additions, alter»> 
tions, and iroprovemenU, by the Rev O. Oliver, 8s. 

8. PLAI N INSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGE- 
MENT of INFANTS. With Practical Observations on the Disor- 
flers incident to Childhopd. To which is added, an Essay on Spinal 
and Cerebral Irriutloik Bf John Darwall, M.P., Physician to the 
Birmingham Disiiensary. In 13mo, 6*. 6d. 

». The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE, elucidated by question and answer. By Matthew BUwhsm. 
In foolscap Svo, with numerous engravings, 4s. 

10. The ART of INVIGORATING and PRO- 
LONGING LIFE, bv Food, Clothes. Air. Exercise, Wine, Sleep, 
Ac. ; or. The Invalid's Orade t containing peptic preoepts, point* 
taig ont agreeable and eflbctual methods to prevent and rnieve indi- 
gestion, and to regulate and strengthen the aetioo of the stomaeh 
and bowels. To which is added. The Pleasure of Making a WiU. 
In lSmo« the 6th edition, very greatly augmented and hnprored, 
7«. 6d. 

n. PROBLEMS In the DIFFERENT BRANCH- 
ES of PHILOSOPHY, adapted to the Course of Reading pursued 
in the University of Cambridge, collected and arranged by the Rev. 
M. Bland, D.D., r.R.8., faUe PelkMr and Tutor of St John's OA- 
Mge, CambrftdgSb In Svo, 10s* 6d* 

12. A TREATISE on the ELEMENTS of ALGE- 
BRA. Designed for the use of Eton School. By the Rev. J. Bay- 
X.K Y, M.A., late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer at Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In Svo, priee 8s. 

IS. TheWORKSofHORACE; the Latin Text from 
Oasmbr, with a Literal TransUtioo Into English Prose. Br C. 
Smart. A new edition, critically revised, with ezplanatorr Notes 
Itom LaMbiniiu, Crdqnlses, Torreotlns, Ssnadon, Dader, Franeto, 
Hurd, d(c To which is added, A Slioct Aepount of the Hoiatian 
Mitxei, liilSiB0»«K6d,€WUu 



Just pubttshet^ 
BeauOAilly printed to foobcap Svo^ 
^ ^ * Price js» fKbra boa r ds^ 

BLiyRED OF ERIN. 

' APOBM. 

By ORARLftS 1>0VNE SILLBRY, Esq. 
. AHthor of " VaUary," Ac 

'* The book je a paLT'^EdMrnrgh Oburver* 

'* There is a redeeming tone even in the Terr mosic of its verse.** 
^Bdimtttfgk LUrrmry G^utU. 

<*Mr8iBery isaliU averyyouiignaii. The proof of that foot is 

F his exuberant and uaregnlated foncy. His imaginatkm * gikb the 
Id and patocs the lily/ *'— n# Jtfac 
« Mr Sittery Is hlsMelCan Irishman; aBdwehav«nodoi4>tthathe 
IS capable of producing a poem really worthy of this ' beavtlful isle 
[>f poetry and tears.' *'— DnMis LUemry QmetU, 

** Ue is obviously a being * o'er-fhiuiht with soqg,* and pours out 
s strain of inagtoative thoughts, united to beauttfUl mebdy."— > 
Scots TImei. 

' '* This is the beantlAaU erratlo, wild, and pasdooate dream of a 
yoothfiil poet. It will be tieasu ied as a gem tyy the enthusiast and 
the lover, while the high tone of piety that pervades it will recom- 
mend it to another cUss.'*-^Frcr Press, 

Edinburgh: Ookstablb and Co., 19, Waterloo Place; and 
Huaaa*, Qh^^mcm, 4i Co. London. 

48, Georgx 9rRXxr. 
This day UpubUshed* 

j KEY^ 

TO PROFESSOR DUNBAR'S GREEK 
EXERCISEa 

PriBledfar SriM.fiio and Knirirnv, Edinbafght and Wmn* 
TAKH, TftgACBsa, md Abnot, L<«doB ; indtold by all Book* 
seUets. 

#•« The jprsssot Key is adapted to the Introductory Exeidsea 
lately published, and also to the larger Book. The Author has be- 
stowed every pains to render it as correct as possible— and, for the 
sake of those Teachers who have not made the Prosody of the Ian* 
ffuage A particular study, the quantity of each syllable, and the dif« 
rennt feet In all the kinds of vetse that oeeur In the Exerdssi^ have 
bc« rasrkfrii 

Where also may be had* 

1. EXERCISES on the SYNTAX, and OBSER. 
VATIONS QO most o( the IDIOM^. of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
with, an attempt to trace the Prepontioos, several Coojunctioat and 
Adverbs, to tlieir Radical SigpillcatloB^ By GEORGE DUN BAR, 
A.M., F.R.$.£., Professor of Greek to the Univertity of Edto- 
toffgh. Third Edition, greatly eotorgsd and Improved. Svo, 8s. 
bound. 

g.-PROSODXA ORiECA, 1)y Profewor DUN- 
BAR. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarfed, 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
board* .... 

a ANAAKlCTA *EAAHNI1CA MEIONa; atTO COLLEC- 
TANEA GRiBCA MINORA, adttsomTlranam aceomroodata, cum 
Notis Phitologieis, quas pattim eollMit partim serlpsit Georgios Dun- 
bar, A M. Sodus RMm Sodetatls Kdinisiiais, et in Aoodemia Jaeobi 
VI. Seotorum Regis Litt. Gr. Prol^ Aeeedlt Panrom Lexieon. Edi* 
tk» altera, Svo, pnoe 9s. bound. 

4. COLLECTANEA GR^CA MAJORA, Vol. 
IIL being a co ttouat lo n of Oalaei*s Ma^oi% by Piofeswr Dunbar, 
8to> lis. boarda. 

6. DXLZEL^S COLLECTANEA GR^CA MA- 
JORA, VoL I. edited by Prefessor Duinun, whli very considerable 
additicms and conections, Svo, price Us. boards. 

6. DALZEL*S COLLECTANEA GRiECA MA- 
JORA, VoU IL edited by Professor Dunbab. The text of Homer. 
Uestod. and Anollonlus Rhodlus, Is correeted aoooidtog to the 
principles siatad ta Uw Essay upon the VenMestUm oTHomer, in 
of the Pro fe ssoc ^ Prosodto Gimb. The whole of the 
dergooethanMMteareftal revision, and Uaugmentedby 
of the Nemaaa Odes of PiDdar I and a vary ooMiderable number 



Text has undergone iha 



ofdtfhnit 



fte. Svo, price 



of additkMial Notes, I 

7. POTTER»S ANTIQUITIES of GREECE; a 
new edition t with a LMb of the Author, by Rann»T AMoaiisoir, 
M. D. J and an Appendix, containing a concise History ofthe Grecian 
State^ and an Acooont of the Lives and Writings ofthe most cele- 
tasted Giaek Authors. By Gxobob Dunbab, P.R.S.B., Professor 
of Greek to the Univenlty of g^»n^i«rgh, S vols. 8vo^ price ie§, 
boards^ 

8. CL AVIS HOMERICA, euMHy revifed and eor« 
leded, with the Rnlei^dfee. of Homer's VeniikBtkm. ByProftnor 
DoNBAB. 1 vol. 8vok price Ss. bound. 

9. HOMERI ILIA8, GR^CE et LATINE. Ex 
Reeenslone eteum Notis Samoefls Clarke, S.T.P. 2 vols. Svo, price 
18s. boards. 

10. HOMERI ODYSSEA, GRJECE et LATINE. 
Edidit, Annotationesque ex Notis '**^'^"llis Manaserlptis a -Qftmiirie 
Clarke, S.Ta*. S vols. 8vo, 18s. boards. 

11. HOMERI ILIAS, pure Greek; ISmo, 6s. bound. 

12. HOMERI ILIA8, Gmk and Latin; 8 toIs. 
Itmo, IQs. boond. 

V* These editkns of Hover art aB mittted ftom the Text of the 
Omnllle Hener, and stereotyped, and hava vadenone a thorough 

SwiilgtfS^ 
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I. THE DOOM of DEVORGOIL; bUelo- 

* Duiu. 

II. AUCHINDRANE; or, Tb« ATBSHIRE 
TRAGEDY. 

Br Str WALTIR SCOTT. Snt. 

PtlBt(ilKirCADii,LBidCo.,Edliiti«I|h. 

Wba wtD nrj ncB pntillth. 

I. Tb« POETICAL WOBKSofSiBW*iT««S(wr, 
Biit. Id Klnm VohniMi oMaro, wHh Tm Vwrnn m BALLAD 
POETBV. iw* flnt puMUted. AIh. iBUadtut^u to llw L*V. 
MARMION. LADY or the LAKE. nOKEBY, ud LORD of ih* 
ISLBS. Tlu DRAMAS, Juftpub^hid, fans VolaBaBtenuh or 
IhliEdiUotti IhgwbotgUlnUddlbTi Pntnll of Uw AiiUur, bf 
DiTin WiLitiB, md twiDtr^mi Mtgnitaii oa Osal, (Ant Salck> 
Knd NiuiTttu Piice L.O. 

II. Another Edition oTiImm WORKS, in ElevHiVo- 
liuiKi. ItniD, iHgtDiilai with Uw LAV ottht LAST MINSTREL, 
■pd Lndudlng Uie loir — 
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PITCAIBN's'cRfMnSAL TRIALS, 

F*KT FirTH. 

Edlnburnh: Wili-iawTatti nd Jobii Braviinuii. Leads 



Jiiit pobllibcd, Hlth 19 Eaantlagi, 

Piio, Id dmiir in, tSi — Royil tin, Ak — Aul in doBT llo, 

£3, )!>. In elMli, 

THE FOSSIL REMAINS of the ANIMAL 

' KINGDOM. BlEDWAIDPlDOtOM. 

Thia Woili ftxina i SrailaBHitirr Vohima to tho ANIMAL 
NODOM. danilwd *M unniod in eoniiinidtT vfth lia oifu- 



•crlptkini of tlM SjHcIa hlthtrts umed, and o( nun* not 
tloil, Hidwiai Mhtr oilfliul nutter, b; E. OHIIllh, I 
"imlliao Smith, F.L.S., ud B. ndfcon. 
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POPULAR LECTURES <n the Study rf Naluntl 
H't*«T"dth«SdeBe.i,Vent«lile Phriialon. Zooton, Uw Anl. 
mil And VagelUle I^iUon ud on the ll!iSi7V»al«MbM«itil ud 
Cmtnii, By WiLLim LtKniint, U.D. eeeOBd ddltloa, to 
whkh hu ban idrM, Tm Lmmhvm ite ItaMlOMM AnUnik. 



BUTLER'S COOLING APERIENT POW- 



by BcTLik, Cbemlu ts hit U^Mr. No. 13, n 
Inuwhi end (uilhuUntad br iSe PJiwr — 
Uie Libd ASied to adi bOK Md hTb 
■od Co., 1, Cheuelde.Cww of Bl h 
pringipd DruniHt Md Beokidln ~ 
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LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 

JaMnibBthed, 
M ISmo. wflh two beutlful YlfoctUe, 



THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE 

'- of BLDBRSLIB, lochidloK Bio(nphlal Notica of Cooicb. 
ponri BbcIUi ud SnottUi Wuriois. 

Br JOHN D. CARRICK. 
" TbebuA BeVeuDc (a e benei hni^t, 
ThM WiUlim of EMnht" 

Thouai CAKpaiLI- 
TRIS WORK FOBNS the FIFTT-THtRD AND FIFTY- 
F01TRTH VOLUMEa OP 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

*' The ftUthUr or the U ia m t ^rfuw dn** nn#<1lHnwdnt .■■.-.J-- 

lion : hli Uh of WaIIho Ii 



•,• BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS of NAPO- 

LEON RONAPARTB, truilited by Dt Mamu, man the etc itf 

pubUaUdB In the MltceUiny. 



Thli day ni pubHehed. price Hi. 

THE DOMINIE'S LEGACY. 

Br the Aulhoroftha " SicTAaiAii." 

re sf the Scenerr ui 



" IMefctB^ DoolDle'i UfMy, thnc toIw 
SgolUdi. well dwnei ■ plwe In toeiT lUxArr. 
litrjbr April. 

•• We duuld comiare Ihe fefdlsp eicltol in thete pifee to |ub« 

iMonmend theai fuRhet to our leodn '"—IJlaary ^utlr, 
Uto, UMy publMud, prica tL 

STEAMERS e. STAGES; 
ANDREW and' HIS SPOUSE, 

A nUHOROUS POEM. 

lUutnled wUh Sli iplrited Enftavlngi od Wood, tOer Ihe deiitn 

of Hobcn Cm iluhukL 

IJiDdon : printed (br Williak Kidb \ ud CaHtTAILi end Co., 

19, Wuetloo Plue, Edinburgh. 



PROVINCIAL PORTRAITS!!! 
Curnberluid— Lord LoeeL 
DeibnUn— The Duke of Downihir*. 
MlddtHR-A P*l>e& 

DenNfbiUn— Mr MelUnfloa, Pudulph. ud Otheri. 
HerUofdAlM—The Rleht HoaounUe JuUui SAllonbT- 
Luaddrfr-Lord SriUown. 
NotUnihuiiMie Lord Cordon. 
Blm^>*-Tbe Kunl BnIL 

WorliM iaUlg PiJilUhtd. 

In one toI. gfo, 

A POLITICAL ud HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

of LOWER CANADA. Wllh Remuhi DD the Praent Sltutton 

or Uw PHple, u icurdi their Uunert, CtaUKtrr, tni ReUikin, 

Ac, Ao. By > Cahadiar. -•-— • 

Elagutly bound, priee Ii. 

Tlie LITERARY BLUE BOOK; OT, Calepdar of 

Inoneyolume, 18nw 

Tb* NEW CHESTERF 
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KnowMfe of the World | iki, Pr 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Tk§ Pottical Works of Sir Walter ScoOf BarL 11 Tolt. 

J8mo. N«ir EdiUon. Edinbarf h. CadeU and Co. 

1890. 

(UopablUhed.) 

Tbkab are several interesting features in the new edi- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott*s Poetical Works novr in tlie 
pren» ooooerning which we hare it in msc power to give 
the pobBo information ba fo re any of oar oantemporariee. 
To the tan valnmes tarmaij pubUsbed, is to be added 
an eleventh, which will contain ** MacduflTs Cross,** 
" The Doom of Devorgoll,'* and " Auchindrane.** The 
two last of these, which have also been published se- 
paratfly, we spolce of a fortnight ago. The first, to 
which is prefiaed a short Introdootion, appeared in a 
Miscellany, published in the year 1883, by Mra Joanna 
BalUie. It is a short dramatic sketch of only one scene, 
and as we believe It Is not generally known In this coun- 
try, owing to the limited circulation of the volume for 
which It was originally written, we may prolMtbly pre 
sent It to oar readers next Saturday. It is not,, how- 
ever, this eleventh volume which constitutes the most in- 
tctestlng fsature of the new Edition. It contains, besides, 
a set of Introductions, which praoede the diflereot Poems 
to whiqh they refer, and which enter into a mlunte and 
highly satisfactory explanation of the circumstances under 
which they were composed, aod through which they 
at t ain e d so extensive a popularity. AU these Intro- 
ductions we have read with nearly unalloyed pleasure. 
They are written in a delightfi^aad truly philosophical 
spirit ; and they teem with goad eense, admirable advice 
to youth Ad poets, and the mo# perfect kindliness of feel- 
ing towards every body. We are sorry we have it not in 
our power to prcMnt our readers with the whole serieis 
but we are certain that we could not furnish them with 
an hour's more valuable readii^ than they will find in 
the Introdudiona to the <* Lay of the Last Mlnstrsl,** 
and ** The Lady of the Lake," both of which we shaU 
extract entire, the more willingly that It will be somo 
little time before they can meet with these compositions 
anywhere else. It Is always painful for us to have to find 
Ikttit in any way with such a man, let us say proudly 
each a Scotchman, as the Author of Waverley ; and no- 
thing makes ns happier than to see him In the greenness 
of his age, with all his intellectual faculties as vigorous 
aa ever, looMng calmly back upon the glories of bis 
yonth, and talking of them in that fine vein of matured 
wisdom which characterises the following pieces : 

nfTBODUCnON TO THB LAT Or THB LAST IflKSTRXL. 

** A poem of nearly thirty years* standing may be supposed 
hardly to need an Introduction, since, without one, it has 
beeu able to keep itself afloat through the best part of a, ge- 
neration. Nevertheless, as in the edition of the Waverley 
Novels now in course of publication, I have imposed on 
myself the t««ak of saying somtfthtng cooctrniug the purpose 
atad history of each^ in their turn, I am dtfsirous toat the 
Poems for which I first received some marks of the public 
favour, should also be accompanied with such scraps of 
their literary history as may be supposed to carry interest 



along with them. Even if I should be mistaken in think- 
ing that the secret history of what was once sf» popubr may 
still attract public attention and curiosity, it seems to mo 
not without iu use to record the manner and circumstances 
under which the present, and other Poems on the same plan, 
attained, for a season, an exteiMrive reputation. 

'* I must resume the sttiry of my literary labours at the 
period at which f broke off' in the'Esssy on the IrolUtion 
of PopuUir Poetry, vol. IM. p. 82, when I had enjoyed the 
first gleam of public favour, by the success of the first edi- 
tion of the Mlutttreby of the Scottish Border. Tlie second 
edition, published iu 1803, proved, lu the language of tho 
trader rather a heavy concern. The demand In Scotland 
had been supplied by the first edition, and the curiosity of 
the Eojiflish was not much awakened by poems in the rude 
garb ofantiquitv, accompanied with notes referring to tho 
obecnre feuds ol^barbarous dans^ of whose ivry names civi- 
lized history was Ignorant. 

** At this time I stood personall v in a different posltlou 
from that which I occupied when I first dipped my despe- 
rate pen in ink for other purposes than those of my profes- 
sloii. Ill 1796, when I first publi:<hed the translations fhuu 
Btirger, I was an Isolated indivlduHi, with only my owtt 
want* to provide for, and haviiijc, iii a great measure, my 
owu Inclinations alone to consult. In 1803, when the so- 
coud edition of the MliMtrelsy appeared, I ha<l arrived at a 
period of life when men, however thoughtless, eiicouuisr 
duties and clrcoinstAnoes which press coosideration and 
plans of life upon the most careless minds. I bad beeu for 
some time married— was the father of a rising fiutiilv, and, 
though fully enabled to meet the consei|aent oemands upon 
me, It was my duty and desire to pbee myself Inasitoatioa 
which would enid>le me to make honourable provlslou 
against the various contingencies of life. 

*' It mav be readily supposed that the attempts which I 
bad made In literature had been unfavoumble to my so o ces s 
at the bar. The goddess Themis is. at Edinburgh, and, I 
suppose, everywhere else, of a peoullariy Jealous uisoositlon. 
She will not readily ooosetit to share her authority* aiid 
sternly demands from her votaries not only that real duty 
be carefully attended to and discharged, but that a certain 
air of business shall be observed, even In the midst of total 
idleness. It is prudent, if not absolutely neoeesary, In a 
young barrister, to appear completely eiigroeiod by his pro- 
ressloii ; however destitute of employment he may be, he 
ought to preserve, if possible, the appearance of full oocttp*- 
tion. He should at least seem perpetually engaged among; 
his law-papery dusting them, as It were ; and, as Ovid ad- 
vises tho lair. 

Si nutlus erit pulvls tamen excute nullum. 
Piarbaps suiih extremity of attention is more especially nv 
quired, considering the great number of counsellors wfaioaro 
odled to the bar, and bow very small a proportion of them 
are finally disposed, or find encouragement, to follow tho 
law as a profmion. Ueni^ the number of deserters Is so 
great, that the least lingering look behind occasions a vouu^ 
novice to be set down as one of the intending fugitives. 
Certain it is that the Scottish Tbeinis was. at this time, pe- 
culiarly iealous of any fiirtation with the Muses, o:i the 
part of those who bad ranged themselves under her bauners. 
This was probably owing to her consciousness of tho sun^ 
rior attractions of her rivals. Of late, hosrover, aha baa 
relaxed, in some Instances, in this particular ; an omin«it 
example of which has been shown in the case of my friend 
Mr Jeffres^ who, alitor long conducting one of tho most In- 
fluential literary periodicals of the age with nnqnestioaaUe 
ability, has been, by the general consent of hla h^'otbrent r»- 
ceu|ly elected to be their Dean of Faculty, or Pritldent,— 
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being th« highest acknowledgnMot of hit prof««ioii«l t»- 
leuts which they had It in their power to offer, Bnt this 
is an incicknt nuiob be|rood the ideas of^4>eri4Mi of tliirty- 
year^ distance, when a barrister, who really Msetsed any 
torn for ilghter literature, was at as' much pains to conceal 
it, as if it nad in reality been something to be ashaiced of; 
and I could mention more than one instance in which li* 
terature and society have suffisred loss that jarisprudence 
might be enriched. 

•* Such, however, was not my case; for the reader will 
not wonder that my opso Interference with matters of light 
literature diminished my employment In the weightier 
matters of the law. Nor did the solicitors, upon whose 
choice the counsel takes rank in his profession, do me less 
than justice by regarding others among my oontemporaries 
as fitter to discharge the duty due to their clients, than a 
young ntan who was taken up with running after ballads, 
whHher Teutonic or natlooaL My profession and I, there- 
ibra, came to stand nearly upon the footing on which bo- 
nest Slender consoled himself with having established with 
Mhtress Anne Page. * There was no great love between 
ns at the beginning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease it 
on farther acquaintance !* I became sensil»le that the time 
was come when I must either burJde myself resolutely to 
' the toil by day, the lamp by night,' renouncing all the Do- 
lilahs of my imagination, or bid adieu to the profieasioa of 
the law and hold another course. 

** I confess my own inclination revolted from the more se- 
^rere choice, which might have been deemed by many the 
wiser alternative. As my transgressions had been numo> 
rouSi my repentance must have been signalised by unusual 
sacrifices. I ought to have mentioned that, since my four- 
taentb or fifteenth year, my health, originally delicate, had 
beefi extremely robust. From infi&ncy, 1 had laboured 
under the infirmity of a severe lameness, but, as I believe is 
usually the case with men of spirit who suffer under per- 
sonal inconveniences of this nature, I had, since the improve- 
ment of my health, in defiance of this incapacitating circum- 
stance, distinguished myself by the endurance of toil on foot 
or horseback, having often walked thirty miles a-day, and 
rode upwards of a oundred, without stopping. In this 
manner I made many pleasant journeys through parts of 
the country then not very accessible, gaining more amuse- 
ment and uistruction than I have been able to acquire since 
I have traveled in a more commodious manner. I practised 
most silvan sports also with some success and with great 
delight. But these pleasures must have been all resigned, 
or used with great moderation, had I determined to regain 
my station at the bar. It was even doubtful whether I 
could, with perfect character as a jurisconsult, retain a si- 
tuation in a volunteer corps of cavalry which I then held. 
The threats of invasion were at this time instant and me- 
nacing ; the call by Britain on her children was universal, 
and was answered by many who, like myself, consulted ra- 
ther their will than their ability to bear arms. My seru 
vices, however, were found useful in assisting to maintain 
the discipline of the corps, being the point on which their 
constitution rendered them most amenable to military cri- 
ticism. In other respects, the squadron was a fine oiic^ 
consisting of handsome men, well mounted and armed, at 
their own expense. My attention to tlie corps took up a 
good deal of time; and while It occupied many of the hap. 
piest hours of my life, it furnished an additional reason for 
my reluctance again to encounter the severe course of study 
indispensable to success in the juridical profession. 

** On the other hand, my father, whose feelings might have 
been hurt by my quitUog the bar, had been for two or three 

Sears dead, so that I had no control to thwart my own in- 
ination ; and mv income being equal to all the comforts, 
and some of the elegancies, of life, I was not pressed to an 
irksome employment by necessity, that most powerful of 
motives ; coiiseooently, I was the more easily seduced to 
choose the employment which was most agreeable. This 
was yet the easier, that In 1800, I had obtained the pre- 
ferment of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, about £300 a-year in 
value, and which was the more agreeable to me, as in that 
county I had several friends and relations. But I did not 
abandon the profession to which I had been educated, without 
certain prudential resolutions, which, at the risk of egotlnn, 
I will here mention ; not without the hope that they may 
lie UHeful to young persons who may stand In circumstances 
similar to those in which I then stood. 

<* In the first place, upon considering the llvesand fortunesof 
persons who had given themselves up to literature, or to the 
task of pleasing the public, it seemed to me that the circum- 
stanoss which chiefly affected their hqtpinest mod character. 



were those from which Horace has bestowed npoa a 

the epithet of the Irritable Race. 1 1 requires no depth c^phi- 



iMsopbio raflectioo to perceive thai the petty svas&re of 
Pope with the Dnnoas of bis period, co«id sol ksre been 
carried on without his' suffering the most acute torture, stwh 
as a man most endure from mnsquitoes, by wr h sa t) atlMga bo 
suffers agony, although he can crush them in his graap by 
myriads. Nor is It necessary to call to memory the many 
humiliating instances in which men of the greatest geoiiis 
have, to avenge some pitiful quarrel, made themselves ridi- 
culous during their lives, to becomo the stUl more dci^ra- 
ded objects of pity to future times. 

" Upon the whole, as I had no pretension to the genius 
of the distinguished persons who had fallen into nudb errors, 
I ooDclnded there could be no occasion for imitating tbesa 
In these mistakes, or what I considered as such ; and in 
adopting literary oursnlts as the principal occupation of my 
future life, I resolved. If poasibUv to avoid those wiakni— ■ 
of temper, which seemed to have most easily beset my in are 
celebrated predecessors. 

<* With this view, it was my first resnlotton to Iceep *a 
fur as was in my power abre as t of aoeicty, eoKtinnlng to 
maintain my {dace in general company, without yieUlioc Jo 
the very natural temptation of narrowing mysaf to what 
Is dklled literary society. By doing so, I imagined I sbonM 
escape the besetting mn or listening to la^iusge, wbieh, 
from one motive or other, aacribcs a very undue degree «€ 
consequence to literary pursuits, as if they were Indmd tlM 
business rather than tne amus em e nt of life. The oppsaito 
course can only be oomparsd to the injudicious conduct of 
one who pampers himself with cordial and luackma 
draughts, until he is unable to endure wholesome bittcra. 
Like Gil Bias, therefore, I resolved to stick by the sorJety 
of my commis, instead of seeldng that of a more litcrarj 
cast, and to maintain my general Interest In what was go- 
ing on around mc^ reserving the man of letters lor the desk 
aiB^ the library. 

'* My second resolution was a corollary from my trH, 
I determined that, without shutting my cars to the voioe of 
true criticism, I would pay no regard to that which as- 
sumes the form of satire. I therefore resolved to arm my- 
self with the triple brass of Horace, against all the roving 
warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm ; to laugh if the jest 
was a good one^ or, if otherwise, to Irt it hum and boas 
itself to sleep. 

" It Is to the ohaervanoe of these rules (aoeerding to mj 
best belief) that, after a life of thirtjr years engi^ in lite* 
rary labours of various kinds, I attril>ute my never having 
been entangled In any literary ouarrel or controversy ; am^ 
which is a more pleasing result, that I have been distin- 
guished by the personal friendship of my most approved 
contemporaries of all parties. 

** I adopted at the same time another resoltttion, on wfaldi 
It may doubtless be remarked that it w» well for me that I 
had it in my power to do so, and that, therefore, it is a lino 
of conduct which can be less generally appliraUe in other 
cases. Yet I fail not to record this part of my plan, con- 
vinced that though it may not be In every one's p>wer to 
adopt exactly the same resolution, he may nevertheless, by 
his own exortions, in some shape or other attain the olject 
on which it was founded, namely, to secors the means of 
subsistence, wit bout. relying exelusivdy on literary talents. 
In this respect, I determined that literature should be my 
staff, but not my crutch, and that the profits of my labour, 
however convenient otherwise, should not become necessary 
to my ordinary expenses. With this purpose, I resolved, 
if the interest of my friends could so far favour me, to re- 
tire upon any of the rrepeetaUe ofilcea of the law, in whirh 
persons of that profession are glad to take refuge, whan they 
feel themselves, or are judged by others, incompetent to as^ 
pire to its higher ofllces and honours. Upon such an office 
an author might hope to retreat, without any perceptible 
alteration of circumstances, whenever the time should ar- 
rive that the public grfcw weary of bis endeavours to plawe, 
or he bimselt should tire of the occupation of authorship.* 
At this period of my life, I pos sesse d so many friends ca- 

Cble of assisting me in this object of ambition,* that I could 
rdly overrate my own prospects of obtaining the mod^ 
rate preferment to which I limited my wishes; and In fkct, 
I obtained in no long period the reversion of a situatioa 
which completely met them.' . 

** Thus tar ail was wdl, and the author had been gnllty 
perhaps of no great imprudence, when he relinquKJi«d bia 
forensic practice with the hope of makfaig some figure In 
the field of literature. But an esUbllsh^ chancter with 
the publls In my new eapadtystUI remained to be Mqairai. 
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I have notlotd Umi tb« tnoaUtioiM from Burger had been 
uosuoeeesful, nor bad the orighial poetry which appeared 
under the atupioee of Mr Lewie, in the * Talee of Wonder/ 
in any great de^ee raised my reputation. It is true, I liad 
pilrate friends disposed to seeoiid roe in my efforts to ob- 
tain popularity, but I was sportsman enou^^ to know, 
tliat if the myhoaiid does not run well, tlie ballooa of his 
patrons will not obtain tlie priae for him. 

•* Neither was I ignorant tliat the practice of balUd* wri- 
ting was for tlie present out of fiishion, and that any at- 
tempts to revive it, or to found a poetical character upon it, 
would certainly fiiil of success. The ballad measure itself, 
which was once liiitened to as to an enchanting melody, had 
become hackneyed and sickening, from its lieing the aooom- 
pasimeiit o( every grinding hand-organ; and iNfsides, a 
long work in quatrains, whether those of the common bal- 
lad, or such as are termed the elegiac, have an effect on the 
aenae like that of the bed of Procru<»tes on the human body ; 
for,- as It must be both awkward and diflkult to carry on a 
long sentence from one stanza to another, it follows that 
the meaning of each p«*iod must be comprehended within 
four lines, and eoually so, that it must be extended so as to 
fill that space. The alternate dilation and contraction tlius 
rendered neociaary, is singularly unfavourable to narrative 
composition ; and the * Gondibert' of Sir William D' Ave- 
naut, though containing many striking passages, has never 
become popular, owing chiefly to its l>eing tola in this spe- 
cies of eif^giac verse. 

<* In the dilemma oocasionad by this oli||ection, the idea 
occurred to the autlMnr ol' using the measured short line, 
wiiich forms the structure of so aiucb miaatrel poetry, tint 
it may be properly tiii'insd the m— tJr atansa, by way of 
distinetioa ; aaid which appears so natural to our language, 
tliat tlie very best of our poets have not been able to pro- 
tract it into the verse properly called heroic, without the 
use of epithets which are, to say the leaet, unnecessary.* 
But, on the other hand, the extreme facility of the short 
couplet, which seems congenial to our languMe, and was, 
dottUlesB for that reason, so popular with our old minstrels, 
is, for the same reason, apt to prove a snare to the com- 
poser who uses it, by encuumging him in a habit of slovenly 
composition. The neoMsity of oocasioiud pauses often forces 
the youtig poet to pay more attention to sense, as the boy's 
kite rises bi|(hest wlien the train is loaded bv a due coun- 
terpoise The author was therefore intimidated by what 
Bvron calls the * fatal facilitv* of the ooto-ayllabic irerse, 
which was otherwise better adapted to his purpose of imi- 
tating the more ancient poetry. 

** r was not less at a loss for a subject which might admit 
of being treated with the simplicity and wildnoss of the an- 
cient ballad. But accident ilictated both a theme and mea- 
sure, which decided the subject as wc^ as the structure of 
the poem. 

« The lovely young Countesa of Dalkeith, afterwards 
Harriet, Duchess of Buodeuch, had cobm to the land of 
her husband, with the desire of making herself acquainted 
with its traditions and customs. All who remember this 
lady will agree, that the intellectual duuiu^ter of her extreme 
beauty, the amenity and courtesy of her manners, the 
aoundueas of her understanding, and her unbounded bene- 
volence, gave more the idea of an angelic visitant than of a 
being biJunging to this nether world ;. and such a thought 
was but too consistent with the short space she was per- 
mitted to tarry amongst us. Of course, where all made it 
a pride and pleasure to gratify her wishes, she soon heard 
enuuj;h of Border lore ; among others, an aged gentleman of 
property,! near Langholm, communicated to her ladyship the 

o *• Taus It has often been remarked, that In the opening couplets 
of Pom's tnuulstioa of the ilUd, there srs two •yUablet rormlng a 
•uperfluoui word ia eseh line, s* may be otosecved by aituidiag to 
Midi words as are printed in Italks : 

' Achilles' wrath lo Oreeoe the dlrrfiU spring 
or woes ilnnumberM. heaoody goJdcM. singt 
Ttist wrath which/ent to Ptuu>*s ^ioomtf reign 
The souls otMUffUy ehtofi iu hsttle slain. 
Whose k(M»es,.unliurled, on the 4awf# shore. 
Devouring dui^s sod kum^ry vultures tore ' ** 

t «« Thb was Hr Beattie of Mickledsle. a man then cnmlderably ap- 
, of e'ghty. of, a shrewd and sarcastic temper, whieh he did not 
at aitllB>es suppress, as the fbllnwing ane^do:e w U show i — A worthy 
now deceased, with better good will than tact, was en> 
posh the senior forward in his recollection of Border 
ballast sodl^ends, by expressing reiterated surprise at hi* wonder- 
ftilmemory. ^ No, sir/ said old itieklertaie, * my memory is food for 
Uttle, for it esnnot retain what ought to be preserved. I can re- 
member an these stories about the auTd lidkig days, which are of no 
darthly importance t but were you, reverend sir, to repeat your best 
serasoo In this drawhiK-foom, I eould not tell yoia ban an hour aft«r- 
«^ffda what ynu had " 
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story of Giipin Horner, a tradition In which the narrator, • 
and many more of that county, were firm believers. The 
young ouuntess, much delightnl with the legend, and tho t 
gravity and full contidenoe with which it was told, enjoin. • 
ed it on me as a task to oompoae a ballad on thesuliject. Of ' 
course^ to hear was to obey ; and thus the goblin story, ol>» - 
jected to by several critics as an excrescence upon the poem, 
was in fact, the occasion of ita lieing written. 

** A chance similar to that which dicUted the subject, 
gave me also the hint of a new mode of treating it. We had ' 
at that time the lease of a pleasant cotUge, near Lasswade, 
on the romantic banks ot the £»k, to which we eecnped 
when the vacations of the court permitted so much leisure. ' 
Here I had the pleasure to receive a visit fhmi Mr Stod* 
dart, (now Sir John Stoddart, judg^-advoeate ut Malta,) 
who was at that time collecting the particulars which he 
afterwards embodied in his Remarlcs on l.ocal Scenery in 
Scotland.* I was of some use to him In procuring the 
information he desired, and guiding him to the scenes which 
he wished to see. In return, he nude me better acquainted 
than I had hitherto been with the poetic effusions #hich 
have since made the hikes of Westmorehind, and the authora 
by whom they have been sung, so fiunotu wherever tho 
English tongue is spoken. 

" I was already acquainted with the ' Joan of Arc,* the 
« Thaltthft,* and the ' Metrical Ballads,* of Mr Southey, 
which had found their way to Sc«»tland, and were generally 
admired. But Mr Stoddart, who had the ad^-autage of 
personal friendship with the authors, and who pnssfwcd 
a strong memory, with an excellent taste, was aUe to re. 
peat to me maav kmg apedeoens of their imetry, which had 
not yet appeared In print. Amongst others, was the stri- 
king fragment called CbrisUbel, by Mr Coleridge, which, 
from the idngularlv irregular sUnicture of the stanxas, and 
the liberty which It allowed the author to adapt the sound 
to the sense^ seemed to be exactly suited to such an eztra» 
vaganza as I meditated on the subject of Gilpin Homer. 
As applied to comic and humorous poetry, thia meacalonza 
of measures had been already used by Anthony Hall, An- 
stey, Dr Wolcott, and others; but It was in Cbristabel that 
I first found it used in serious poetry, and it ia to Mr Cole 
ridge that I am bound to make the acknowledgment due 
from the pupil to his master. I observed that Lord Byron, 
in noticing my obligations to Mr Cohsridge, which I hava 
been always most ready to acknowledge, expressed, or was 
understood to express, a hope, that I did not write a parody 
on Mr Coleridge's productious.f On this subset I have 
only to say, that I do not even know the parody which ia 
alluded to ; and, were I ever to take the unbecoming free- 
dom of censuring a m^in of Mr Coleridge's extraordinary 
talents, it would be for the caprice and indolence with 
which he has thrown from him, as if in mere wantonnesa, 
these unfinished scraps of poetry, which, like the Torao of 
antiquity defy the skill of his poetical brethren to oomplela 
them. The charming fragments which the author aMm. 
dons to their fiite, are surely too valuable to be treated iika 
the proofs of careless ein^vers, the sweepings of whose 
studios often make the fortune of some pnin>-t *i> W ooU 
lector. 

** I did not immediately proceed upon my projected la- 
bour, though I was- now furnished with a subject and with 
a structure of verse which might have the effect of novelty 
to the public ear, and afford tne author an opportunity of, 
varying his measure with the variations of a romantic sub- 
ject. 

** On the contranr, it was, to the best of mv roooUeetkMi, 
more than a year after Mr Stoddart*s visit, that by way of 
experiment, I composed the first ttvo or three stanxas of 
* The Lay of the Last Minstrel.* I was shortly afiterward»> 
visited by two intimate friends, one of whom still survives. 
They were men whose talents might have raised them to 
the highest station in literature, had they iu>t preferred ex- 
erting them in their own profession of the hiw, in which; 
they attained eqtuU preferment. 1 was in the habit of oocw 
suiting them on ray attempts at composition, having equal 
confidence in their sound taste and friendly sinc^ty. In 
this specimen I had, in the phrase of the Highland servant, 
packed all that was my own, ai beaUy for I had also Inclu- 
ded a line of invocation, a little sotUued, from Coleridge^—- 

« Mary, mother, ahield na walL* 

As neither of my friends said much to me on tho snl^jeet of 
the stanzas I showed them before their departure^ I had no 

— ■ ■ — ■ — • — — — — I ■ 

• Two volumes octavo. . 1801. 
\ lledwya's Conversations of L jrd Byroa, p. 909. 
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doubt that thdr dia^tut had bi*en punter than their good 
nature chow to express. hook\nfi upon them, therefore, aa 
a fiUlure, I threnr the maouscript into the flre» and thcmght 
as little more as I could of the matter. Some time after- 
wards I met one of my two ooanaellors, who enquired, with 
ooqsiderable apprarance of interest, about the p m grfs s of 
thf romance I nad commeiicpd, and was ipreatljr surprised 
at learning Its fate. He confessed that neither he nor our 
mutual friend had been at first able to give a prerisr opt- 
ni<»n on a poem so much out of the common road, but tliat 
as they wallied home tofi^ether to the diy, they had tilked 
mpch on the subject, and the result was an camrst desire 
thl^ I would proceed with the composition. He also add- 
ed* that some sort of prolofue mi^ht be neressary, to place 
the mind of the hearers in the situation to understand and 
ct^oy the poem, and recommended the adoption of such 
qt^nt mottoes as Spenser has used to announce the coo- 
teats of the chapters of the Faery Queen, such as,— 

' Babe*s bloody hands may not be cleaosed. 

The fiux of golden Mean. 
Her sisters, two Extremities, 

Her strire to banish clean.' 

I enttrdy agreed with my friendly critic In the neoessltv of 
having some tort of pitch-pipe, which might make rra<lers 
afhire of the object, or ratbo* the tone, of the publication. 
Bat I doubted whether, in assuming the oracular style of 
Spenser's mottoes, the interpreter might not be censured as 
the harder to be understood of the two. I therefore intro- 
duced the old minstrel, as an appropriate prolocutor, by 
whom the lay might be sung or spoken, and the introduc- 
tion of whom betwixt the cantos, might remind the reader 
at intervals of the time, place, and circumstances of the 
recitation. This species or cadre* or frame, afterwards af- 
forded the poem its name of * The Lay of the Last Min- 
•treL* 

** The work was sobaequentlr shown to other friends du- 
ring Its progress, and received tne imprimatur of Mr Frau- 
ds Jefft ey, who had been for some time distinguished by 
his critical talent 

** The poem, being once licensed by the critics as fit for the 
market, was soon finished, proceeding at about the rate of a 
canto per week. There was, indeed, little occasion for 
pause or hesitation, when a troublesome rhyme might be 
accommodated by an alteration of the stanza, or where an 
Incorrect measure might be remedied by a variation In tbe 
rhyme. It was finally published in 1805, and may be re- 
garded as the first work In which the writer, who has been . 
nnce so voluminous, laid his claim to be considered as an 
original author. 

** The book was published by Longman and Company, 
and Archibald Constable and dompany. Tbe prindpal of 
th« latter firm was then eommendng that course of l>old 
and liberal Industry which was of so much advantage to his 
oMintrjr, and might have been so to hlmeelf, but for causes 
which it Is needless to enter into here. The work, brought 
out on the usual terms of division of profits between the 
author and publisher, was not long after purchased by them 
for L.600, to which Messrs Longman and Company after- 
wards added L.100, in their own unsolidted ktnduess, in 
consequence of the uncommon success of the work. 1 1 was 
handsomely given to supply the loss of a fine horM, which 
Ifroke down suddenly wnlle the author was riding with one 
of the worth V publishers. 

' " It would be great affectation not to own firankly, that 
the author expeOed aome success from * The Lay of the 
Jjtmt Minstrel.' The attempt to return to a more simple 
i|nd natural style of poetry was likely to be welcomed, at a 
time when the public had become tired of heroic hexamcw 
ters, with all tne buckram and binding which belong to 
them of later days. But whatever might have been his 
expectations, whether moderate or unressonable, tbe result 
left them far behind, for among those who smiled on tbe 
adventurous Minstrel, were numbered the great nam«« of 
William Pitt and Charles Fox. Neither was the extent 
of tbe sale inferior to the character of the judges who nv 
eelved the poem with approbation. Upwards of thirty 
tJousand copies of the Lay were disposed of by the trade ; 
anti the author had to perform a task diflScult to human 
vanity, when called upon to make the necessary deductions 
from his own merits, in a calm attempt to aoooont for his 
popularity. 

" A few additional remarha on the author's literary at- 
tempts after this period, will be found 4n the Introduction 
^ the Poem of Marmlon. 

'* Abbot^brd, April 1830.*' 



In the Introduction to ** MarmloOy** w« are InlbniMd 
that it was composed at Ashlested, on the hanks of the ' 
Tweed. " The period ot iu composition,** saya Sir 
Walter, " was a very happy one in my life ; so much so, 
that I remember with pleasure, at this moment, aoma of 
the spots in which particular passages were com p o se d." 
The author received for this poem the sum of lllOOO^ 
and ita sale having exceeded expectation, bb liberal pah. 
Ushers afterwards made him a present of a hogshead of 
excellent claret. Between 1805 and 1825, thirty-alz 
thousand copies were disposed of. Sir Walter's third, 
and probably his best poem, was " The Lady of tho 
Lake." The Introduction to it k exceedingly hatcnaU 
lug: 

IVTaODUCTIOK TO THK LADT OP THS LAKB. 

" After the success of < Marmion,' I tdX indined t* «eB' 
dalm, with Ulysses In the « Odyssey,'^ 

^ Olrft /ul» t^ tn^\t kAmrt lurtriktrrmu 
Nl!v 2vri r««ir»» aAAcv.* 

Odya. X. 1. 6. 

' One venturous game my hand has won to-day— • 
Another, gaUants, yet remains to play.' 

*' The andent manners, the habits and mstow a of fS^ 
aboriginal race by whom the Highlands of Scotland wero 
inhabited, had always appeared to me pccBliarly adapted tm 
poetry. The change in thdr manners, too, bad taken place 
almoat within my own time, or at least I bad Icautied many 
particulars concemiuff tbe ancient state of the Higfalanda 
rrom the old men of the last generation. I had always 
thought the old Scottish Gad highly adapted for poetkal 
compodtion. Tbe feuds, and political diasensions, which, 
half a century eariler, would have rendered tbe richer and 
wealthier part of the kingdom Ind is posed to countenance a 
poem, the scene of which was laid In the Highlands, wera 
now sunk in the generous oompasdon which the EngHsh, 
more than any other nation, fen for the misfortunes of an 
honourable Hoe. The Poems of Oadan had, by their popu- 
larity, suflUdently shown, that if writings on HighlMid snh- 
ject4* were qualified to interest the reader, mere natkNsal 
prejudices were, in the present day, very unlikdy to intar- 
f&e with thdr suoeeos. 

** I had also read a great deal, and heard more, eoDoem- 
Ing that romaotic country, where I was in the habit of 
spending some time every autumn ; and the st e n s fj of Loeh 
Katrins was connected with the recdlection of many a dear 
friend and merry expedition of former daja. This Poem, 
the action of which lay among ocenes so Mutiful, and ao 
deeply imprinted on my reodlections, was a labour of lore^ 
and it was no less so to recall the manners and incidenta 
introduced. The fluent custom of Jamea IV., and par- 
tlrularly of James V., to walk through thdr kingdom In 
disguise, afforded me the hint of an Inddent, which never 
fails to be interesting, if managed with tbe dIghtestaddreM 
or dexterity. 

'* I may now c on fe ss, however, that the employroent, 
though attended with great T.lcasure, was not without Ita 
doubu and anxieties. A lady, to whom I was neariy re-> 
lated, and with whom I lived, during her whole life^ on tho 
most brotherly terms of aifoction, was redding with me at 
the time when the work was In pr ogre ss , and used to ask 
me, what I cuuld posdUy do to rise so eariy In the morn- 
ing, (that happening to be the most convenient time to me 
fur compodtion. ) At last I told her the subject of my mo- 
ditations ; and I can never forget the anxiety and affection 
expressed in her reply. * Do not be so rash,' she sdd, < my 
dean^t cousin. Yuu are already popular— more ao, perhaps 
than vou yoursdf will bdleve, or than even I, or other 
partial frlen^*, can fiiirly allow to your merit. Yon stand 
high-^o not rashly attempt to dimb higher, and incur €Ka 
risk of a fiUl ; for, depend upon it, a fovourito wlU «ot ha 
permitted even to stumble with impunity.* I repliid t» 
this affectionate expostulation In the words of Montrose : 

* He dther fears his fote too modi, 

Or bis deserts are small. 
Who dares not put it to the tond^ 

TogdnorloseitalL* 

«'If lfHn,*l8aid, forthedfaOflgoe It strong in my re- 
collection, < It Is a dgn that I ought never to have soooaail- 
ad, and I will write pcnae for lift:, you shall as« nodianfa 
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' Up with the bonnie blue bonnet. 
The dirk, and the feathei-, mid a' >' 



*' Afterwards I showed my affectionate and anzioot critic 
the first canto of the Poem, which reconciled tier to my im- 

Smdeiice. Nevertheless although I answered thus oonli- 
eiitiv, with the obstinacy often said to be proper to those 
who bear my surname, I acknowledge that my confidence 
was considerably sh iken by the warning of her excellent 
taste and unbiassed friendship. Nor was I much comfort- 
ed by her retracution of the unfavourable judgment, when 
I recollected how likely a natural partiality was to effect 
that change of opinion. In su«di cases, affection rises like 
a light on the canvass, improves any favourable tints which 
It formerly exhibited, and throws its defects into the shade. 
** I remember that about the same time a friend started 
In to * heeze up my hope,* like the minstrel In the old song. 
He was bred a fiumer, but a man of powerful undentand- 
ing, natural good taste, and warm poetical feeling, perfectly 
competent to supply the wants of an imperfect or irregular 
education. He was a passionate admirer of field sports, 
which we oflten pursued together. 

' ** As this friend happened to dine with me at Ashiested 
•ne day, I took the opportunltv of reading to him the first 
canto of ' The Lady or the Lake,* in order to ascertain the 
^het the poem was likdy to produce upon a person who was 
but too fiivoarable a representative of readers at huge. It 
la, of course, to be supposed, that I determined rather to 
guide my opinion bv what my friend might appear to feel, 
than by what hs might think fit to say. His reception of 
my recitation, or prelection, was rather singular. H e placed 
his hand across his brow, and listened witti great attention 
tiirough the whole account of the stag-hunt, tiU the dogi 
threw themselves into the lake to follow their master, who 
embarks with Ellen Djuglas. He then started up with a 
■vdden exclamation, struck his hand on the table, and de- 
clared, in a voice of censure calculated for the occasion, that 
the dogs must have been totally ruined by being permitted 
to take the water after such a severe chase. I own I was 
much encouraged by the species of reverie which had jhm- 
aes s ed so zealous a follower of the sports of the ancient Nim- 
«od, who had been completely surprised out of all doubts of 
the reality of the tale. Another of his remarks care me 
less pleasure. He detected the Identity of the -King with 
the wandering knight, Fits-James^ when he winds his bu- 
gle to summon his attendants. He was nrobably thinking 
of the lively, but somewhat licentious, old ballai^ in which 
the denouement of a royal Intrigue takes place as follows : 

' He took a bugle frae his side, 

He blew both loud and shrill. 
And four-and-tirenty b<dted knights 

Came skipping ower the hill ; 
Then he took out a Utile knife^ 

Let aU hU duddies fa*. 
And he was the bra west gentleman 

That was amang them a*. 

And we'U go no more »-roving,* &c 

** This dbeorery, as Mr Pepys says of the rent in his 
ounlet doak, was but a trifie^ yet it troubled me ; and I was 
at a good deal of pains to effisce any marks by which I thought 
my secret could hd traced before the conclusion, when I re- 
lied on it with the same hope of producing effect, with which 
the Irish post-boy is said to r ese r v e a ' trot for the avenue.* 

*' I took uncommon pains to verify the aecoraoy of the 
local ciroumstanees of this story. I recollect, In partlouhir, 
that to ascertain whether I was telling a probable tale, I 
went into Perthshire, to see whether King James could ac- 
tualljT have ridden from the banks of Loch Vennachar to 
Stirling Castle within the time supposed in the poem, and 
had the pleasure to satisfy myself that it was qtute practi- 
cable. 

** After a considerable dday, ' The Lady of the Lake* ap- 
peared In June 1810 ; and Ito success was certainly so ex- 
traordinary as to induce me for the moment to conclude that 
I had at last fixc4 a nail in the proverbially inconstant wheel 
of Fortune, whose stabilitv in behalf of an Individual who 
bad so boldly courted her nvours for three successive times 
had not as yet been shaken. I had attained, perhaps, that 
degree of public reputation at which prudence, or certainly 
timidity, would have made a halt, and discontlnned efforto 
hf which 1 WW &r mitviikety to dfanlabh my fiune than 



to Increase it. But, as the celebrated John Wilkes is mid 
to have explained to his Ute Mi^esty, that he himself, amid 
his full tide of popularitv, was never a Wilklte, so I can, 
with honest truth, exculpate myself from having been nt 
any time a partisan of my own poetry, even when it wis in 
the highest fashion with the million. It must not be sup- 
poeed that I was either so ungrateful, or so superabundant- 
ly candid, as to despise or scorn the value of those whose 
voice had elevated me-so much higher than mv own oplnioii 
told me I deserved. I felt, on the contrary, the more grate- 
ful to the public, as receiving that from partiality to me^ 
which I could not have claimed from ment ; and I endea- 
voured to deserve the partiality, by continuing such exertions 
as I was capable of for their amusement. 

** It may be that I did not, in this continued course of 
scribbling, consult either the interest of the pubHc, or mr 
own. But the former had effectual means of defending 
themsdves, and could, by their coldness, sufficiently check 
any approiush to intrusion ; and for mysid^ I had now fiir 
several years dedicated my hours so much to literary la- 
bour, tliat I should have felt difficulty in employing mysdf 
otherwise ; and so, lilce Di^berry, I generously bestowed 
all my tediousness on the pubUc, comforting mysdf with 
the reflection, that if posterity should think -me undeserving 
of the fiivour with which I was regarded by my contem- 
poraries, ' they could not say but what I had the crown»* 
and had enjoyed for a time tliat popularity which is io mnok 
coveted. 

** I concdved, however, that I held the distinguished situa- 
tion 1 had obtained, however unworthily, rather like the 
champion of pugilism, on the condition of being always 
ready to show proofs of my skill, than in the manner of the 
champion of chivalry, who performs his duties only on rare 
and solemn occasions. I was In any case conscious that I 
could not long hold a situation which the caprice^ rather 
than the judgment, of the public had bestowed upon me^ and 
preferred bemg deprived of my precedence by some more 
worthy rival, to sTuldng Into contempt for my indolence, 
and losing my reputation by what Scottish lawyers call the 
negative prescription. Accordingly, those' who choose to 
look at the Introduction to RokM»y In the present edition* 
will be able to trace the steps by which I declined as a poet 
to figure as a novelist ; as the ballad says. Queen Elgaaor 
sunk at Charing Croos torise again at Queenhithe. 

** It only reimiins for me to sav, that, during my short 
pre-eminence of popularity, I faithfully observed the rules 
of moderation which I had resolved to follow before I be- 
gan my course as a man of letters. If a man is determined 
to make a noise In the worid, he is as sure to encounter abase 
and ridicule, as he who gallops furiously through a village 
must reckon on being folh>wed by the curs in fnll cry. £^ 
perienoed persons know, that in stretching to flog the latter, 
the rider is very apt to catch a bad fidl ; nor is an attempt 
to chastise a maUgnant critic attended with leas danger to 
the r.'ithor. On thb principle I let parody, burlesque, and 
squibs, find their own level ; and while the latter hissed most 
fiercely, I was cautious nev«r to catch them up, as sdioolboya 
do, to throw them back against the naughty boy who fired 
them off, wisely remembtfing^ that they arc^ in such cas e s, 
apt to explode in the handling. Let me add, that my reign 
(since Byron has so called it) was marked by some instaneea 
of good-nature as well as patience. I never mused a literary 
person of merit such services In smoothing his way to tho 
public as were In my power ; and I had tlM advantage^ au 
ther an uncommon one with our Irritable raoe^ to eigoy ge- 
neral favour, without Incurring permanent ill-will, so nr 
as is known to me^ among any of my coatemporarim* 
"* Abbotffin-d, April 1830.*' 

<* Rokeby'* appeared In 1813, three years after <' Tho 
Lady of the Lake ;** and in the Introduction the anthor 
explains, very satisfactorily, why its success was mooh 
inferior. ** The Lord of the IpIcs** may be considered 
the last of Sir Walter's poetical Romances ; for though 
the *' Bridal of Triermain" and " Harold tho Daunu 
less** succeeded it, they were published anonymously, and 
the author's attention now began to be directed princi- 
pally to ** Waverley,** and the illustrious train of prose 
compositions that followed in Its wake^ 

We may mention in conclusion, that this valuable edi- 
tion of Sir Walter's Poetical Works is to be dedicatad 
to the Duke of Bnccleuch. 
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,Thtt Three HistorigM : — Tkt History of an Enthutiadi 
TU Hittory of a Nonchalant; The HUtory of a ReaiuL 
By Maria Jane Jewvbury. Loodon. Westle/ and 
Pavia. I8d0. 8ro. Pp. 322. 

* Wb have read thie book with much plitwure. Mlm 
^ewvbury is a woman of a very auperior mind, and there 
ie in her compositions an exeelletit mixture of soundness 
4»f jodfment, warmth of feeling, and liveliness of fancy. 
What we like least about tbis volume is ito title-page. 
'Had the authoress given to her tales the names simply of 

their respective heroes or heruinea, she would not have 

•raised expectations in the reader which are scarcely ful- 

.filled. Julia 0«borne, though a genius, is not more of an 

'* Enthusiast," nay scarcely so much, as most geniuses are ; 

** Nonchalant** Is a French word, the meaning of which 

Is lofflciently vague ; and ** Realist" is not an English 

word, nor has it any definite meaning at all. It would 

have been better, therefore, to have avoided attaching 

, epithets to persons, by which, when we come to read 

■ their histories, they are not, in fact, distinguished. This, 
.however, is a minor error, and is amply compensated 

by the intrinsic meriU of the work. We are particu- 

ilMiy pleased with the first tale, which contains many 

beautiful passages, and may be read with satisfaction even 

after the ** Corlnne'* of Madame de Stael, and the** Pour 

et Contre** of Maturiu, both of which highly- wrought 

, compositions it recalls to our recollection. In the person 

. of Julia Osborne, it traces the career of a lovely and gifV 

. cd woman, from childhood to maturity ; and the lesson 

it atems to inculcate Is, that the higher the genius, the 

■ leas Ukely is it that happiness will be within the reach 
of the possessor. The following paragraph describes the 
heroine just emerging from her childhood, with all the 
powers of her mind and all the susceptibilities of her 

, heart gathering round her : 

** She had by this time outgrown her more childish ec- 
eentricities, took care of her dotbe", bade adieu to tree- 
climbing, riding without a saddle, or filling her bonnet with 
blackberries,— had even learnt to be civil to < the little 

' Prices,*— >was become externally, to use Martin's phrase, 
' ntore like other young ladles;* but the spirit thatactuate^l 
h«r as a child was now In stronger and more concentrated, 
If also in more silent operation. Her mind was athirst for 
knowledge, and every thing that was oflered in lieu, so far 

' from satisfying, disgusted. What the restien, questioning, 
dreaming power within her was, that made her draw Infer- 
ences fromevery thing she lieheld, that bade siiundsandspecta- 

' cles, however trivial, ' haunt her like a passion,*— that made 
nature a vague glory that slie loved without comprehending, 

^ —that excited high but unutterable longings after lovely, 
bat unimaginaMe, things ; —what the power within her was, 
which, wIhni she read of heroes and highdeedi*, clothed them 

. with absolute vitality, so that the<lc«d became the living, the 

■ past a presence, and the simple knowledge that such tnings 
nad really existed, a glory and a j<iyr-*Julia knew not ; but 
making every circumstance as it arose, eii'ery person that 
crossed her path, assist the devehipement of that power, 

- she became, as by instinct, old in heart while young In 

- years. Her mind grasped at every thing, her imaj^iuation 

• was In a constant state of attrition ; and vague, fanciful, 
and .crude, as her conceptions unavoidably were,— chaotic as 
was the state of her intellectual being, there only wanted 
the magician Time, or that more powerful magician, a 

' master passion, to awake from the chaos a world of order 
and beauty. Her mind was enveloped in twilight, but it 
was twilight before the dawn of a summer's day.*' 

The following Is a passage of a different and more me- 

, lancholy kind, taken from near the condunion of the tale, 
when conquest and Ruc(*ess, and all that the young and 
ardent spirit longs for, had lost their charms : 

** Julia retired to her chamber, and there, in the deep gloom 
of personal consciousness, wept long and bitterly for the 
past. The fiery dream of enthusiastic yet faithful passion,— 
the fiincy-drawn portraiture of all she might have been,— 
the quick and subtile, If wordless analysis, of all she was,— 

•- the degrading sense of thraldom to artificial tastes and ha- 
bits, — the mouniful impre!<aion of euerxles absorbed in 
trifles,- vague feelings of duty, with utter dislike of its 
claims, couphid whh a eoM abaadonmem to desolate loneU. 



and tears ! But it was her soir^ ; and, after thrm 
Julia rooe from her couch, decked her person with jcsrek 
and festal attire, again locked up her heart, again command- 
ed her thoughts to their own * vasty deep, i^gain became 
like him whowe soul inhabited a statue, and, amidst niosic 
and flowers, friends and festivity (so cnlled,) went gliding 
from group to gmup, the presiding and brilliant genlns of 
the whole,— smiling and exciting smiles, gay and the caosa 
of gaiety, never for a moment off her guard or miod-be- 
trayed. But a few more hours, and she was oooe again 
alone in her chamber, enjoying that case of the wretched- 
liberty to unmask. Hacgard and disrobed— a Pythoness 
after the moment of inspiration— cold, collapsed, and still— 
the play of feature exchanged for rigidity— the full, varying 
moaulated voice dying into righs and broken miirmur»— 
even the heart, that seemed to swdl and born aenalUy, be- 
came heavy in its beating, and the breath, that came and 
went like flume, subdued to suffocation— angui^ exchanged 
for hopelessness, desperate effort for desmur;— thus sat 
Julia; not musing, not remembering, for her phyaical 
strength was too entirely exhausted ; ^t perfectly pasaive 
and motionless, her whole being steeped in the waking sle^ 
of sorrow!" 

The two other *< Histories** also evince talenta af no 
mean kind, especially that In which the fortunes of Rid^ 
ard Wintoii are traced, with a fine pcrceptSon of what la 
truly estimable In oharacter and conduct. We whili wa 
had more female writen with the heart and amil of Mias 
Jewsbory ; and, lacking them, we wish Miss Jewsbory 
herself would come more frequently before the public 



Boi* Greeh ElRpses, abridged and tr a nJ a ted into Emff&dk 
from Professor Schaefefs edition; with Notes. By 

the Rev. John Seager, B. A., &e. London. Printed 

by Valpy. Sold by Longman and Co. Octav#. Ppb 

249. 

Wk confess that, rapacious and never .to-be-«itiated de- 
vourera of Greek as we are, we have no great liking for 
huge two- volumed quartos on Greek Elllpaesand Idioms; 
or thin, wira*drawn, ethereal, never-ending disacrtstisan 
on that preciouH vomble of questioiiable mwrning that 
pretty, petty bone of critical contention— tha p a tict a Ai^ 
which, though consisting but of two letters, baa reared 
upon Itself such mountains of debate and diocnssion. Wa 
are indeed happy in our own comfortable congratulation 
of ourselves, that we are of that guileless primitive sort of 
people who think there Is not any mystery in Ellipaes^ 
nor indeed in language at all ; that the Greeks, Latins, 
and Hebrews were all plain, frankly-speaking, honest, 
unsophiatical people like our very sdves ; that neither in 
their tenses, nor In their prepositions, nor in their oqn^ 
structions, nor In their relative pronouns. Is there any 
deep and recondite inscrutability, unknown even to the 
people that uttered them, and requiring all the metaphy- 
sical acumen of our modem grammatical mystagogues for 
their interpreUtion. In short, wa would rather laud 
the simplicity of interpretation of such ancient grammn- 
rians as Aulus Gelllus, he \ and would most diffidently 
presume to say with Mr Schaefer, enlarging however the 
compass of his words, that Bos and his other metaphysi- 
cal or fanciful followers, by imagining we know not what 
Ellipses — by conjuring up we know not what and bow- 
many obscurities and difllenltias, only to be conjured down 
by their own big books and subtile arfumentationa— have 
rather obstructed than cleared the way to the right un- 
derstanding of language. The young student, seeing hla 
first Initiatory step In a path which ought to be pleaaure 
and plainness Itself, preceded and pestered by a host of 
overlaboured and panting pionrera that can with difficul- 
ty grub out a weary way for themselves — eedng belbrs 
him and around him such enormous mounds of literary 
rubbish heaped up instead of being levelled down — su^ 
immense sky-kissing scaffolding for the purpose of remo- 
ving straws and prickly bushes, and other acaroe vialhia 
stumhllng.blooks— -the poor student, we say, is terrified 
at tha vary aulMl with Um appfanutof of 
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^Ninidable for hb patience to encounter. The ** nufsteiy 
•cema to him to be impenetrable ; the ancient languagee, 
ho dittimilar, ai he deems, to the language he himaelf 
ipeaks, appear uiTeeted with an obscurity imperrious to 
all minds saving those that carry within themselves the 
requisite metaphysical lantern ; he conceives that, when 
Homer and Xenopbon, two of the plainest-speeched men 
in the world, wrote and spoke, " there must have been 
giants in those days,** and that only some big-boned, gi- 
gantic modem soul, one of twenty thousand, can overtake 
them — all this the poor student conceives, or is very apt 
to conoeive-— and begins to lose heart, and falters and 
despairs. We are sorry indeed that this is so much the 
ease ; and we suspect that it is not a little owing to bulky 
books upon Idioms, Ellipses, and Particles. 

We are glad even to express our suspicion that Mr 
Seager, though he has chosen Bos's Toluminous book for 
the exercise of his excellent understanding, is but of the 
same opinion with ouraelve% and simpers in his sleeve at 
the " greai m^etenf.** He indeed deohures, in one of his 
oensible notes that, ** by euficunt reading, vigilant obser- 
vation, and careful induction, the signification of phrases 
may certainly be discovered, independently of any means,** 
Assuredly; the same good sense, or skill in language, that 
.unriddled the enigmas of the Grecian Sphynx to Lam- 
.bert Bos or Peter Schoettgen, will undoubtedly perform 
•a similar good office to any student of ordinary sagacity, 
provided hs read on ; and, titt he read on, it is superfluous 
or absurd to perplex his mind with the cramp phrases 
which can only be understood in connexion with their 
context, and which it is neither pleasant nor necessary to 
read at aU, unless in connexion with their context. It is 
•omewhat like inculcating upon a man, who is bent upon 
a long Journey through a diversified country, to exercise 
himself for many dajrs previously In hopping oTtf huge 
ditches, clambering up sides of hills and precipices, over- 
leaping great rocks and shaggy bushes, in order, by such 
aaperimental exercitations, to confirm his knees and knit 
up his sinews for the great expedition he is about to en- 
eonnter. It is much better to clap a plain good staff at 
Mum into the man*s hand, tuck up his garments for him, 
fumbh his pockets with the necessary viatieum, and bid 
him. Go, speed. Set him once a^^ing, and Res expedit 
[se ; an sense of impediments or trifling difficulties is 
quenched or overborne by his increasiug zeal in the march, 
and the pleasure which he gradually gathers as he prose- 
cutes his journey. 

But enough, or rather, too much, of this. Mr Seager 
having undertaken a translation of the aureolas libellus of 
X#ambert Bos, has shown his good taste and good sense 
In abridging it considerably, by the exclusion of all repe- 
titions, and all erroneous or irrelevant matter. He has 
reduced the examples under each word into nearly an 
Hlpliabetical arrangement, facilitating thereby the student's 
enquiries, by sparing him, in the longer articles, the 
trouble of a laborious search. He has also subjoined a 
oumbar of excellent notes, which we should gladly have 
seen increased. In short, the numerous improvements 
made, together with the language in which it is written, 
must, to the English reader, render the abridgement of 
Mr Seager a more desirable and serviceable book of re- 
forenoe than the cumbrous and too perplexed originaL 
'As an additional recommendation of no little account, it 
Is correctly and beautifully printed at the Valpy press ; 
so that, with all th<ise advantages, we have no hesitation 
fa lecommending this book to the teachers of Greek in 
Scotland, as the best Dictionary of Elliptical Expressions 
to which, in their desponding difficulties^ they can re- 
aort. 



The Picture qf Indiaj Geographical, Historical, and 
• Descriptive. In two Volumes. London. Whittaker, 
Traaehsr, and Co. 1830. 

la a prettily printed) pfettBy embellished, and 



well arranged book. It contains much useful informa- 
tion, compressed Into a comparatively small space, and^ 
we can saf«ly recommend it as an excellent introduction 
to the more extended study of Indian geograf^y and his- 
tory. '* The real importance of India*** says the Pre^ 
face, '* the exalted opinion wblch those who have not 
looked into the particulars entertain of its wealth — the 
mistakes as to what that wealth consists in — the great 
extent of country under the dominion of the British — th^ 
number of our countrymen that are holding or expecting 
situations there— the vast responsibility under which the 
Company have brought themselves, in the governing of 
so many persons, of whose characters they are ignorant) 
and the consequent ignorance in which the Governors 
must be of the necessities and wants of the government— 
the anomalous fact, that Britons are not allowed perma- 
nently to settle in a country, of which the government is 
British — the enquiries that are already instituted, with 
regard to the renewal of the Company's charter, and the 
increasing interest which every thing connected with 
India will acquire, as the time of the actual debate on the 
renewal approaches, — all so hr justify the publication of 
a book, which will present the chief outlines of India in 
a small compass.** The first volume is devoted chiefly to 
geographical and topographical details ; the second to an 
historical and statistical account of the country. We se- 
lect, at random, one or two extracts, which may amuse 
our readers, and give them an additional interest in the 
work : 

THE SUar AT XADEAS. 

« Upon the coast of Coromandel, farther to the south, 
the surf brenks with great Ttolence, and there is no place 
where a ship can find shelter. At Madras, the Britisn ca- 
pital of this part of India, ships cannot touch the shore, and 
very frequently they can hold no communication with it. 
During the months of October, November, and Decemberr 
they cannot even remain in the roads with safety; nof 
can they, generally speaking, land lu ixNtts of European 
build at any season, the surf being so violent, that any craft 
that does not vield to it is broken to pieces. The communi- 
cation is usually made by country boats, and, where the surf 
is very violent, by catamarans ; and no ships attempt to land 
passengers, unless the a^al from the beach-house warns 
them Uiat it is safe. In favourable weather, the ships* boats 
anchor just outside the surf, where the communication is 
continued to the land by the country boats. These are con- 
structed of three planks, sewed together, with straw in the 
seams, so that they bend easily. Even with these light and 
buoyant vessels, a great deal of experience and determina- 
tion arc require*!, or they would be broken bv the foaming 
surges which follow each other with great velocitv and vio- 
lence. The commander of the boat stands up to beat tlme^ 
which he does both by stamping and by roaring, to encou- 
rage the rowers. When the boat is in the trough of the surre, 
they pull backwards against the approaching ridge. In ordiv 
to mount upon it before it breaks, and while they are upon 
its crest, it carries them to the shore with great velodty. 
When it breaks, they pull violently forward, in order to keep 
the way that they have made during the reflux, and the mo- 
ment that the next approaching surge turns the water, they 
pull backwards again. Thus they keep advancing upon the 
crest of every successive wave, and pulling back a little in 
each Interval, till they get so near the shore, that the final 
surge flings them and their bark upon the drv hmd, along 
with the sprav. It is by a passage of this kind, that Eur^ 
peans, of whatever sex, make a .kmding at Madras.**— VoL 
i. pp. 66, 7. 

The following passage presenU a glowing picture of 

TBS BIRDS OP INDIA. 

** The birds of India are eoually remarkable for their 
number and for the beauty of their plumage. The radiant 
hues of the peacock still gihl the thkkets in aU parU of the 
country, and they did so in the time of the Macedonian 
oonqu«*ror, who was so much charmed with their beauty, 
that, under severe penalties, he forbade their destruction by 
his army. Among the groves and thickets on the Makfaar 
ooMt, they are still very numerous, and are captured during 
the night by a torch and a painted canvass, containing an 
imitation of one of themsel ves. The parrot tribe are found 
in all tfadr varieties of form and colour, and the ear ialita» 
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by their noise. The birds of India are beset 
lifitboth in their oirn persons and in theoon- 
Ureir nrsts ; and tliis leads to some of the most cu- 
fious arts of nidiflration that are any where to be found 
amonf the frathered tribes. On^ of their greatest enemies is 
the tree snalce, which can dimb its wav to nnj helrht, and 
•asfN»id itself liyareryslendersupport. To guard against that 
tntmj, a little f«>atl)ered inhabitant of the neighbtiurhood of 
Bombay.— a thing not much bigger tlian a cock-chaflfi'r-— fixes 
its tiny nnittothe pointed leaveti of the palmy m-palrn, whirh 
the siiHke cannot reach, and there rears its bruitd in safety. 
But of all the win^^ architects of India, or perhaps of any 
other country, the Indian gro^.beak (^oata philippina) i» 
one of the moat ingenious. The bird is rather bigger than 
the one last mentioned. In bulk, it exceeds the common 
pparrow of our gardens, and, therefore, its ne^t would 
^veigh down the tin of a leaf till it came in contact with 
tithers, and, therefore, bring the treiisure which it c«in- 
tained within rearh of the enemy. To prevent this it has 
recourse to a rery ingenious contrivance. It builds In a 
variety of trees ; but it prefers the Indian fig; and, making 
choice of a very slender twig, it plaits a rope of grass and 
Tfcetable fibma, at least a foot and a half long, and to the 
end of that It fastens its snug and very ingeniously-con- 
structed nest. Externally that nest is n>rmed of the same 
materials as the cord by which it is suspended, and plaited 
In the manner of a basket. Internally it differs from m(*st 
nests, in containing a suite of three apartments, which are 
partially separat(4 from each other, and yet have one com- 
inon entrance and a communication with each other. The 
first apartment is tor the nuUe, who keeps watch there while 
the female is performing her incubation, and, as his bi-ak is 
powerful in proportion to his size, he offers a bold defence 
against ordinary-sized foes, while the rope by which the 
nest is suipeiidtMl is a sufBcieiit protection against the snake. 
The second apartment Is for the female ; and the third and 
most secure, tor the young. This nest is, In Itself, abun- 
dantly ingenious ; but those who are fond of heightening 
nature with their own fimcies, render it a good deal more so. 
The male has generally a light in his apartment ; and thus 
It is easy for fancy to endow him with the lantern as well 
as the vigilan(« of the watchman. In one comer of his 
apartment there Is generally a little hit of moist clay, upon 
whlcii there are fastened one or more glowworms, which 
iiartially Illumioate the little apartment. They use these 
Insects In preference to any others, simplr because their 
light betrays them, and they can be caught in the twilight, 
and they are a snpply of food for the young gross-benks in 
the nursery behind. There are, in all departmenui of na- 
tural history, more violt*nt and improbable sti-ainingscf the 
fact than the supposition that they are placed there for the 
jmrpoae of giving liffht, though certainly there is some- 
thing vtrj wonderful in a bii^ lighting np iu apartment, 
as it would be an instanoe without a |»arallel in animal his- 
tory.**— Vol. 1. p. 170-2. 

We conclude with an entertaining account of 

IMDIAN AMCSBMENTS. 

** The numerous rdigieus rites which the Hindoos must 
perform, and the length of time that thev mu»t take before 
thev can support themselves, and aatisty the demands of 
thdr rulers, do not leave them a great deal of time for their 
amusements. They are fond of amusements, however, and 
tbejr have many classes of persons who are trained to ex- 
hibit. The number of these In, indeed, so great, that we can 
only mention the names of a few of the leading ones. 

'* Probably the most general of these is the poet. His 
business is to recite tales and histories, which he does, 
Bometimes with, and sometimes %vithout, a theatrical sort of 
air. The language of sume of those pieces is very flowery ; 
but the story is often very absurd, and at times not over 
modest. 

**. Lightly formed and servile as the Hindoos are, their 
religion forbids them the amusement of dancing. That Is 
performed bv the Uwadaui, or dancing girls, who are pre- 
sent upon all festive occasions. They are a religious order, 
devoted specially to the gods and the ofiBciating Brahmins. 
They are generally handsome girls, dressed in the greatest 
elegance that even the costume of the female Hindoo admits 
of, and they are very richly adorned with jewels. Their 
movements, too, are Impusing, but they are in gesture much 
In the same way that the poeU are in words. Indeed, it is 
the genius of the Hindoo religion— for every thing is con- 
nected with thaU-to darken with obscenity that which 
"Would be beautiful or graceful, in the same manner as it 
^•rkum w4th abaordity that which would be sublime. 



** The professional wrestlers of India are aaaong the : 
wonderful, as well as unexceptionable, of all the public ex* 
hihitioos ; and the grace, as well as the agility and strengtJi, 
which tli^ display, could not easily be exceeded by Euio- 
peons. This is one of the ins ta nce s in whidi one gets • 
glimpse of what thev might be, were it possiiile to brmk the 
mental fetters in wUch tlkcr are h^ld ; bat tl>e nsore ti«t 
that unfortunate part of tli^ eonditioii b stodied, the lea 
hope there seems m it. 

** The jugglers have been ofien exhibited in this oonotry ; 
and, both in sleight of liand, and dexterity <^ manipulatiooy 
they are much superior to the same class in the wetft. The 
great lithenen of the Hindoo, the delicacy of his handa^ and 
the exouiaite 8i»isibility of hb feeling of touch, give liim a verf 
decided superiority in every thing that depoids upon them. 
The serpent lugglera, too^ are a very singular class, for thcj 
certainly do handle the most poisonous snakes ivith inapu- 
nity, although nut deprived of their fangs. Tumbling, and 
every other display of personal agility, might be expected 
among such a people ; biit, to a stranger, none of tfa«4r exhU 
bitions appear more daring than tm mode in whidi tbe^ 
swing ; and yet, haxardous as it seems to be, K is pcHcctlj 
safe, and not injurious to health. The swing c onsists of twv 
pieces of strong bamboo, one fiutcned securely in the igroand, 
and steadied either by stents or gy-ropcs, the other Un acroae 
the top, and is placed upon the first as a pivot. A rope Is 
fastened to each end of the crosa-piece ; the shorter havind 
a strong hook at the end, and the larger reaching down to 
the ground. The person to lie swung has a strong handaga 
passed round hia body, below which, on the back, the book 
is passed, with the point outf«*ards. By this amagemeat 
the hook Is in no danger of slipping neither does It hurt the 
swinger. When the swinger is attached by this rope and 
hook to the one end of the cross-piece, the people below take 
hold of the rope at tiie other end, and run rapidly round, 
till the centrifugal force of the swinger stretches the rope, 
and projects him right out iu the air, in which he seems 
floating. While the machine continues in motion, druaia 
and other Instruments of ncvise are beat by tlie anplaDdinf 
crowd, while the attitude of the floating figure and tlie tra^ 
pings with which It is ornamented, have a most imponi^ 
effect. The same centrifugal force which stretches the rops^ 
not only keeps the body of the swinger in a horisontal po- 
sition, but prevents him from receiving any injurr» if die 
apparatus be strong enough to retain him. His l»ead bcimr 
nearest the centre of motkio, the tendency of the blood iaaU 
the other wa^, and thus, tliough tlie motloa be very lapid^ 
he does not feel the least inoonvenienoe. 

** With ail their pretended love of animal life, the Hin- 
doos have no oljection to a little crui'lty to animals ; for, 
while they have hospitals for the comfortable maintenance 
of bugs and spiders in one part of the country, they do not 
hesitate to bet their Jewds, and even their dothes, upon the 
issue of a contest between cocks, quails, and other hirAt, 
which they have tiained for the purpose. They are abo 
fond of games, particularlyr the nine of ehess, whicb haa 
been known among them Irom Uie remotest antiquity.**-^ 
VuL II. p. SSO-i. 

** The Picture of India,** whether to those who are in 
the country, or to those who, though at a distance, wiah 
for information concerning It, must prove a very accept- 
able publication. 



The PilgrinCt Progress} with a Life of John Bvnyam. 
By Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D., Poet Laureate^ 
fcc he &c Illustrated with Engravings. London. 
John Murray, and John Mayor. 1890. Royal 8to. 
l*p. 411. 

This is a very sf^ndid Tolume, and yet not mora 
splendid than the singubrly wild and beautiful allcforj 
which it contains deserves. '* It is a book,** saya Mr 
Southey, '* which makes Iu way through the faaey to 
the understanding and the heart: the child peruses It 
with wonder and delight ; In youth we discover the go* 
nios which it displays; Its worth Is, apprehended as w« 
advance in years ; and we perceive ita merits feelingly in 
declining age.** Besides being printed in the most bean- 
tiful style, the present edition contains three fine copper- 
plate, and thlrty-three apirited wood ongravinga. Tba 
aul^ecU of the former are a Portrait of John Bnnyaii^ 
and riews of the Valley of the Shadow of DmHk and of 
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the CelMtUl dif, both from desifiu by Martin. The 

kttcr IHuttnte % Tarlety of pasMfM In the work. But 
the chief attraction of the rolume it the Life of Banyan 
by Soathey, which 1% of course, written with great eim- 
plioity and eli^nce, and eontalns copious extraeU from 
his own diaries. 

The erents of Bunyan*s life were few. He was bom 
within a mile of Betiford, in the year 1628 ; his parents 
were braxitrs, and he was brought up to the same trade. 
He seems, by hit own account, to hare been rather dissi- 
pated in his youth, but he married early, and soon after- 
wards acquired decidedly religious habits. Being of a 
▼ery enthusiastic temperament and Tivid Imagination, he 
was continually haunted by what appeared to him ▼istons 
and hsavenly rereUtiuns. Having taken means to dis- 
seminate his own peculiar notions, he was arrested as a 
dangerous person, and thrown into prison, where he re- 
mained for twelre years. It was here he wrote most of 
bit works, which are rery Toluminous. He survived his 
eooftnement sixteen years, during which time he paid re- 
guUrly an annual visit to I^ondon, employing himself In 
preaching, and superintending the publication of his dif- 
ferent compositions. He died in the year 1688, aged 
aixty. He left behind him a widow, who had been his 

. atcond wife, and three children. The year in which the 
Arst edition of the ** Pilgrim's Progress" was published is 
not known. The eeoond edition la preserved in the Bri. 

. iish Museum, and bears date 1678. Mr Soutbey has 
collated all tbit published versions of this work, that he 
might make bis own as perfect and aceuraU as possible, 

. ao that in no former edition has so much justice been 
done to the " Spenser of the people,** as D* Israeli calls 
biaa, whether we regard the typography, the embdlish. 
mentsy or the literary contents. 



' Criminal Triabt and other Proceedings before the High 
Court of Justiciary in Scotland, By Robert Pitcaim. 
Part V. Edinburgh. William Toit. 1830. 

• • * » 

This Is another highly interesting fascicutus of Mr 
Plteaim*s excellent work. It is likely to prove more ge- 
nerally attractive than Its predecessors, because its con- 

r tents are of a more varied deacri)|Mion, and beoause, after 
the accession of James VI. to the English throne, the 
judicial proceedings in Scotland were conducted with 
greater minuteness, and recorded with stricter accuracy, 
than formerly. In the Part now before us, we find, 
luaidst a mass of other matter, several of the most re- 
markHble trials for witchcraft to be met with In Scottish 
annals ; a full report of the extraordinary case of Francis 

. Mowbray, who was suspected of high treason, was killed 
by falling over the rocks in an attempt to escape from 

. the castle of Edinburgh, and whooe lifeless remains were 
afterwards brought into court, tliat sentence might be 
pronounced upon them, which sentence (afterwards car- 
ried into execution) was, that he should be hanged 
and quartered ; two or three trials and condemnations 
for '* wilfully hearing the celebration of mass ;** the very 
oxtraordinary case of the murder of the Laird of Warris- 
too by bb wife, Jean Livlngstoun, for which she was 
beheaded, and her aceumplioe^ Robert Weir, broken on 
the whed ; trials of the Armstrongs, Elliots, and other 
borderers, illustrative of the state of society in the southern 
districts of the country ; the trial and condemnation of 
William Rose, for the barbarous murder of his wife; the 
trial and pleadings in the interesting ease of Margaret 
Hertsyde, who was aecuaed of *' abstracting pearls and 
jewels belonging to the queen,** and, apparently, unjustly 
eondemned ; full and accurate copies of all the criminal 
records relating to Sir James £lphinston*soorreepondence 
with the Pope, known to Sootch annalists as " Lord 
Balmerinoch*8 Treason }*' and, though last, not least, re- 
poru of aeveral trials which throw additional light on 
the proeeription and cruel and eyitematlc persecution of 

.the ClaA-Gregor. We gave^ a few weeks ago» a. pretty 



full report of a paper read before the Antiquarian So- 
ciety upon this sulject. The documents produced by 
Mr Pitcaim put the fact beyond a doubt, tluit it was to 
the machinations of Archibald (seventh) Earl of ArgyUf 
who, as King's Lieutenant in the *' Bounds of the Clan- 
Gregor,** obtained, In 1603, complete control over them, 
that the utter ruin of this unfortunate Clan is to be at- 
tributed. No paper in the present work is more affect- 
ing than the *' Declaration of the Laird of MacGregor,** 
uttered previous to his execution, in which, with all the 
simplicity of truth, he sets forth Argyll's cruelty and 
cunning. As, however, the character of the Earl is ne« 
cessarily expoeed to great obloquy on account of the trans- 
actions alluded to, it becomes an object of some Import- 
ance to show distinctly on what grounds they rest. This 
has been done in a great measure by the notes which Mr 
Pitcaim has appended to the Declaration ; but there are 
some points which admit of further illustration, and 
which, haying paid some attention to the eutjeet, we 
shall here briefly state. • 

I. It is stated In the dechuratlon, that Argyll caused 
M'Lean and Clancameron to commit hership and slaugh- 
ter in MacGregor*s roume of Rannoch, Itc ; and In cor- 
roboration of this assertion, we find, that on 8th June, 
1598, the Laird of MacGregor and his tenants in Ran- 
noch obtained a decree before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, against Lauchlan Maclean of Dowart, as land- 
lord, master, and chieftain of clan to Hector Maelfan, 
his son, Lauchlan Macvlc Allan, In Ardgour, and others, 
tenants and servanta to Dowart, for the lum of L.5827, 
being the alleged value of the hership. It Is a sin- 
gular feature In- the history of the timet, that people 
of such predatory habits as the MacGregors should have 
in this instance preferred applying to a court of law 
fur redress, Instead of trusting to their swords to right 
them, as was the universal practice among the trjibea 
of the Gael. This applicaitton had, In all probability, 
arisen from the desire of the Chief to testify his obe- 
dience to the laws; but, whatever the reason of it, ft 
was a very uncommon step ; for the procurator or couh- 
eel for the MacGregon, appearing pablidy In court, took 
instruments ** thai the Laird of MacGregor and his him 
were the first that came and sought justici since King 
James the Firsts timet** that Is, for upwards of 160 gettrs* 
From this, we may form some idea of the general state 
of the Highlands under the successors of James I. ; whil^, 
at the same time, we can better appreciate tbe services 
rendered to his country by that active and vigorous 
prince. 

I I. The next part of the declaration which seems to 
require corroboration, is that In which the Earl is charged 
with having caused MacGregor to violate the engagements 
which he had come undf*r with the Privy CounciL— . 
** Then I made my moyan both of service and obedience^ 
Ice. ; and whpn Argyll was made foreseen thereof, he 
enticed me to sVajr and start from these conditions,** &e. 
&C. It appemes tha% In August 1599, MacGregor had 
come under certain obligations- to the Council for the 
good rule and obedience of his clan ; and among other 
things, Sir John Murray of Tullibardin, and James Com- 
mendator of Incbn affra y, became sureties for him, under 
a very high penalty, that he should appear before the 
Council whenever he should receive a summons to that 
effect He was summoned repeatedly, but failed to ap- 
pear, and at length the balUbond of his sureties was for- 
feited, and MacGregor accused of having dishonourably 
forfeited his word, which he had solemnly pledged to his 
friends. These gentlemen, in the meantime, having be- 
stirred themselves in the matter, succeeded in procuring 
the personal appearance, before the Council, of the re- 
fractory Chief; and then presented an application, pray- 
ing to be relieved from the payment of the penalty in- 
curred, which was, after a time, acceded to. In this 
application, they state that the non-appearance of the 
Uird of MacGregor, at the appointed time, was not owing 
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!• Mij IMt of tlicin» bat proceeded from oomo eircom- 
iteaeM tbot bad boppined in tbo meontime, ** which dU- 
eouragtd amd Untied him from heepuHf the fint dyeL** 
Tbaee words appear to afibrd a ttrong corroboration of 
tb« Sf rfinn aboTo ailnded to, in regard to the interference 
,of tbe Earl of Argyll, by wblcb MacOregor was indoced 
to '* stay and start from tbe eonditioos'* bo bad made 
. witb tbe Conneii. 

III. As to tbe alleged anxiety of tbe Eari to get rid 
9i Campbell of Ardkinlass, it is safficient to sUte tbat 
Aydkiniasi bad been deeply concerned in tbe murder of 
.Sir Jobn Campbdl of Colder, wlio, at tbe time of bU 
dealb* was guardian to tbe Earl ; and tbat tbus tbe Earl 
bad very good ground of leud against tbe former, Inde- 
i pendent of otber more personal causes of enmity, whicb 
it is unnecessary bere to mention. On tbe whole, it ap- 
pears tbat tbe laird of MacGr«gor*s declaration, besides 
til* internal evidence of tbe correetness of tbe statements 
jpade in it, is corroborated by contemporary documents 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

We understand tbat four additional parts wiU termi- 
liate tbe series of Trials daring tbe reign of James VI., 
and tliat Mr PItcaim will tben proceed to tbe publication 
/»f tbe leading trials wbieb occurred in tbe reigns of James 
. IV. and v., and also of Queen Mary. Should other en- 
.fagements permit, a new series of trials, during and sub- 
asqnent to tbe reign of Cluu'les I., will afterwards be given 
--modelled into tbe shape of Reports, and in a more mo- 
4em form than tbe present. Mr Pltoaim deserves every 
, tncouragement to proceed with bis exceedingly useful 
labours* 



Sermons or Eaxaysy as the Reader shaU choose to design 
them, vpon Christian Duties. By tbe Rev. Charles 
Findlater, A.M., Minister of Newlands. John An- 
derson,JuD. Edinburgh. 1830. ISmo. Pp. 24a 

Tms is a very odd title, and, in our opinion, liy no 
means a happy one. It is too much lilce trifling witb 
tbe sul^jeet or witb the public ; and certainly it is un- 
reasonable to expect that we should be greatly prejudiced 
in fiivour of a book which even its author Is at a loss bow 
to designate* For our oWn part, however, we are not 
very squeamish about titks, literary or heraldic, on con- 
dition tliat tbe person or bo^ that bears them be poisess- 
od of intrinsic meriu We would bint to Mr Findlater, 
bowever, that he should have called bis volume simply 
Essays, for of such It consists ; and good Esmys w» have 
no hesitation In calling them, though they must have 
•ounded rather strangely in the ears of a pastoral and 
agricultural congregation, when uttered ore rotundo from 
tbe pulpit of Newlands. The Rev. Mr Findlater is an 
amiable and intelligent old gentleman, of great shrewd- 
ness and some taste, and already known to the literary 
world by an able Agricultural Report of Peebleo-shlre. 
In bis present volume, be has blended tbe moralist with 
tbe political economist — (an union, by tbe way, which 
some of our modern economists have too much neglected) 
«-4ni in his own homely, but often forcible manner, be 
bas illustrated, with considerable success, tbe obligation 
of certain moral duties, in connexion with our political 
circumstances. In this little volume, tbe reader will 
meet with no eloquence, no showy writing, no |dausible 
theories ; — but be will find what is much more valuable, 
plain etatemeuts, sound practical doctrines^ and good 



The Family Magazine, No, I, May, 1830. London. 

Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
Th€ Monthly Magazine, No. LIIL May, 1830. Lon- 

don. Whittaker and Co. 
Fraser*s Magazine, No, IV. May, 1830. London. 

James Eraser. 

Xhx Family Magazine is upon a plan similar to tbat 



of tbe British Mogazim, edited by Mr & C HolL 
l^ere Is, perhaps, room for both poblicationo ; boi tbe 
British Magazine had tbe merit of starting firatt and 
ought to keep tbe start. Tbe Family Magazime So to be 
conducted by Mr Sboberl, editor of tbe Forgmi^m^NoL 
Tbe lint Number, which is very respecmUe, and io siX 
re s pe cts salted lor yooog ladies, as well as for their mam- 
mas, wbicb we s upp ose is what is meant by m Fa m i l y 
Magazine, contains contributions from tbe Ettrick Sbr^ 
herd, Derwent Conway, W. H. Harrison, G. Moir, Mn 
Henry Rolis» and otbors. 

Tbe Number of tbo AfofKftiy MagsLziMe for tUs sBontb 
b amusing and well varied. We like tbo articOc on 
" Lady Byron, Campbell, and Moore ;** and are atrongiy 
Inclined to think that it placsa Lady Byroo*s heutkM 
conduct in tbe proper point of view. 

Of tbe wpXxM and principles wbi<^ cbaraetorioe Frmsa^s 
Magazine, we gave a pretty decided opinion oome w eeks 
ago. We observe tbat our strictures arexopied into tbe 
Number before us, and tbe following FMnarka appended 
to them: 

^ llicre are only two men in all Scotland worthy of 
tbk riegant little morsel of composition. Tbe firat is 
tbe Sh^hents Comal and Constable's Maggys Umder- 
taher. If so, tbe fellow la too contemptible to nodos. 
Tbe second mnn is William Blackwood. If ao, la net 
this mode of inaldkms attack very childish 9 If Ebony 
wish to abuse us, let him do it openly. Tbo Bnilie is ns 
band in a duello ; but he bas a champion of approved 
power, whom he may send into tlie field, and we wfll 
meet bim either at fisty-cuils, single-etickt blndgooning, 
rapier-passado» broadsword diversion, pisfeid-skot aim, 
duck-gun sport, S^pounder amnsement, er bombsboU 
annihilation. In either or all of tiMse attainmoota we 
are, we flatter onrselves, of effident prowess. If we 
really should come to a pass, it will be a matter lor Ikis. 
tory. The nature of tbe meeting must, of neceosity, be 
draidfuL 

' Se vedlste insteme mat scontrar due tnonl 
Da levante a ponente al ciel diverso, 
Cosi proprio s*urtar quel due baroni.* 

So sings (dd Boiardo of Orlando and Agrieane ; and so 
some modem bard will sing of tbe champions of Ebeny 
and Eraser. But we love tbe calumet of peace, and why 
can we not proceed together, hand in band, like loving 
and adoring brothers ? A parting word of advice, bow- 
ever, we must give to Elwny. Have done. Bailie, witb 
all underhanded work and assassin Uows. Meet as fturiy ; 
or, by our troth ! we will ourselves write such a * Ryder' 
for your series of tbe * Nootet^ as will not be, wo opine^ 
exactly to yonr relish. ** 

There Is something to us at once painftd and Indicroas 
in seeing Mr Blackwood made tbe subject of attack fsr 
any thing which bas appeared In tbe IMermry Jounml , as 
if be could possibly have been tbe author of it. The 
writer In Fraser^s Magazine Is evidently quite ignorant 
of tlie state of matters In the llterifiry world of Edinburgh. 
Who the Shepherd's Comal Is, we do not profess to under- 
stand. Tbe editor of tbo Literary Journal is desiroos of 
standing on his own responsibility, and entertains very 
little terror of tbe *' bombshell annihilation*' of Mr James 
Eraser, or any of bis friends. There Is some devemesi 
in Uie preeent Number of this Magazine, but as great a 
spice of vulgarity and bad feeling as ow. Tbe names 
of Allan Cunningham, tbe Ettrick Shepherd, and Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, are sprinkled among tbe contents, but 
they have only furulsbed a scrap of poetry eacli, and have 
evidently no fbrtber connexion with tbe publication. We 
have some guess in whose bands it Is, and beg to assure 
Ita conductors that tbe day is gone by when systematic 
scurrility, and an open disregard of all the usages of good 
society, can be tlie means of oscoring for a new periodlal 
{topuUrity and attention, to say nothing at all of rsspset- 
ability, wl)icb 1% of cours«^ npt taken- into tbo nesoottt. 
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SbMild Piraaer'9 Magazitu improvt in thnt partiQiiUf% 
w «b«U k« bappy to mentioa the «ircoBiUiiOi to •dr 



Takt qfowar ComUies ; or. Provincial Portraits. 3 roU. 
London. Manh snd MUler. 1830. 

This It a work npon mtlifr a norel plan. ThodHTer- 
•nt characters in eacli tola are real, but are intradneed 
tmder ictitioos names, and imnfination is allowed sane 
i Mipe in oolonring their motives and actions. There are 
ten distinct stories, the scenes of which are laid in as 
many different counties, and In each, incidents, which 
have oeoorred in the history of some nol>le or wealthy 
family, are made the groundwork of the plot. These In- 
ddento are frequently of a scandalous or painful deeerlp- 
tlon, and It would have been better, we think, not to 
have interfered with them, the more espeeiaUy as the 
use which has been made of them cannot fail to wound 
the feelings of many individuals. Besides, if the author 
he as wide of the mark In his other chronicles as he is in 
that of ** Lord Gordon, or Newstrld Abbey,** where 
Byron Is evidently his hero, his versions of the dramas of 
]irivate life will only tond to confuse and perplex. Ne- 
^ertheleoB, the work, though not very ably written. Is 
•musing enough, l»elng full of variety and abundance of 
atlrring events. The inveterate devourer of novels will, 
BO doubt, pronounce it an excellent addition to that me- 
ritorious class of publications. 



Piaim InatnuBtions for tk» ManapemmU ^ Infarda, wiik 
Prmetkml Oburoation$ on the Diaordere incidad to 
ChiUrem. To which ia addedt An Euatf on Spinal 
and Cereal Irritation, By Johu Darwall, M.D., 
Phjsioian to the Birmingham Dispensary. Ixindon. 

. Whittaker, Treacher, and Amot. 12nio. Pp. 211. 
1830. 

Wi are fond of inf^imts, which at least shows the na- 
tural goodness of our disposition. We love to bear ** the 
lisp of children and their earliest words.** We of course, 
ih^refpre, look with a benignant eye on all that can make 
^he years of nonage glide more smoothly ; and rgoice 
greatly la every plan which tends to *' soothe the sor- 
irows of the suffering child.** When we look on a mother 
with the child of her heart in her maternal bosom, we 
^nk on the words of Isaiah, " Can a woman forget her 
aucking child, that she should nut have compassion on 
the son of her womb ?** To mothers and wives we re- 
commend Dr Darwall and bis book on the Management 
of Infants. From the preface to the work, which Is 
•ensibly and modestly written, we shall quote enough 
to enable our readers to un<ler»tond the author*s views : 

** Tlie present work is not intended exclusively either for 
the profenion or fur nurses, but to a cettain degree for both. 
Whoever has had much experience in the diseases of child- 
ren, must have witneised errors, arising, on the one liand, 
from too rreat daring, and on the other, from too great 
anxiety. This will naturally happen, according to thedil- 
lerent temperaoMnte of individoals ; nor will it be easy to 
Budce the one less rash, or the other less fearfuL I^ how- 
ever, it can be dune in any way, it must be by communica- 
ting such information as may show the difficulties whidi 
beset the practice of medicine, and the different import- 
ance which ought to be attached to diffcrent symptoms. In 
endeavouring, therefore, to afford this knowledge to extra- 
profeesional persons, I have laboured to use plain and inteU 
Ugible language aueh as mif ht not be unfit for profimionalf 
nor obscure to general readers. The symptoms of the va^ 
rious diseases are stated simply, together with the concur- 
rlnc circuihstonces bv which they are modified or rekidered 
doubttul t and it Is hoped, that both nurses and mothera 
may, by Ibis asslsUnce, be spared much distreas, that they 
may be enabled early te reeogiiieo the invasion of serious 
diiease, and to obtain immediately the requisite assistonce ; 
and that they may be taught to ngard thf really lighter 
ailmente of cUtldrea aa onimportaut and as circumatanoes 



which must naturally be expected with every hfifont. 
Those common mHlictnes are mentioned, which may be 
given with iippunity ; but, with rrcard to calomel and 
opium, remedies far too commonly employed in the nursery, 
1 have laid down such cautions as, I cannot but hope, will 
give a check to, if it does not entirely prevent, their inoon« 
saderate use.** 

We hope that Dr Darwall*s book will be found to an^ 
swar ail the purposes for which it is intended. 



7%e Family Library. Dramatic Series, No. I. TU 

Plays o/ Philip Massinger, adapted for Family Reading, 

and the use of Young Persons, by the omission of ob^ 

jectionaUe passages. London. John Murray. 1830. 

The Family Classical Library. Herodotus. Translated 
by the Rev. William Beioe. Loudon. Colburn and' 
BenUey. 1830. 

Wi doubt whether the firat of these voUiotes will havtt 
a very extensive sale. The Plays of Massinfer ara not 
likely now-a-days to become family reading, nor ara they 
lilcely to be popular among very young persons; whilst 
the scholar and man of letten would be very unwilUng 
indeed to trust to aa anonymous editor the privilege of 
expunging from the writings of the eld bard whatevet 
appeared to him objectionable, and would much rathe* 
peruse them in an entin and original edition. The object, 
however, which Mr Murray has In view. Is a laudabla 
one, and whatever ite au coesa may be^ ha deserves thank* 
for the undertaking. 

Mr Valpy goeson steadily withhis Ghusioal Library, and 
we Ikipe is meeting with the ancouragemant he naerUa. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



TUB BTXaiCK 8li£PUBRD*i FIRST SONQ. 
To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal 

Sia, — In the lives of eminent men, the first enquiry 
commonly Is, when, and by what act, were they originally 
distinguished from the common herd? In r^pu>d to one 
who, by the mere impulse of genius alone, has raised him- 
self to eminence as a bard of true Scottish growth, I am 
able to mention, what Is not generally known, the history 
of the first, production that paved tlie way for his futura 
popularity. The year 1803 is a period In our history that 
will not soon be forgotten, for the whole country was 
then in arms to resist an invasion, which threatened not 
only to deprive us of that internal peace which we had 
so long enjoyed, but to destroy the blessing we valued 
above all others — our independence. The excitement 
which pervaded all ranks was tremendous. Old battle 
songs were revived, and many a new lyra was strung to 
remind the nation of the sacred attributes of liberty. But 
the master-spirit was gone ; — Bums had been dead for 
several yean ; and Tannahill's muse loved better to dwell 
amongst the ** braes of Glennlffer** than in the bustle of 
a camp and the din of arms. Who, then. In Scotland, 
was to produce a strain suited to the exigency of the time ? 
" On Ettrick banlis on a simmer night,** *' at gloaming 
when the kye cam hame,'* the warlike muse of Caledonia 
found a worthy worshipper. James Hogg, then a young 
man, and known only among his immediate friends as 
a " sinner in rhyme,** wrote the song beginning ** My 
name It is Donald Macdonald.** Having occasion to be 
in Edinburgh shortly afterwards, he brought the manu- 
acript in his pocket, and, after finishing the business in 
the West Port — that is, after disposing of a quantity of 
sheep — he called on his old Ettrick friend Mr Mercer 
then editor of the North British Magazine, and since 
author of *' Dunfermline Abbey,** a poem, and also of 
the *' History of Dunfermline.** Mr Mercer being a 
friend to genius, asked the young shepherd to dine with 
him in a celebrated chop-house in the Fleshmarket Close, 
and a very happy night iras the result to both. Amon^^ 
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Other Miift, Hogg, of eonne, produced the one In ^uettloo. 
His crlttcRl friend perused It with attention, and, afler 
hearing the aathor give it the effect of his wood notes wild, 
perceived at once that It was one admirably calculated to 
ttUt the popular feeling. 

** That sung, James, must be published Immediately,** 
•aid be ; '* but to put it into tlie Magaaloe would not 
hring it Into the hands of the great bulk of the people, 
whose song It must, and skaU, be. 1*11 tell you what TU 

do, — 111 get Mr to sing it at the meeting of the 

Grand Lodge of Scotland, which takes place next week.** 
The Shepherd, approving of the plan, left the song with 

Mr Mercer. Mr , whom many will recollect as 

being the best amateur singer in Edinburgh, was no less 
delighted with the song than Mr Mercer, and sung it at 
the masonic meeting In admirable style, giving It all the 
advantages of his excellent volc^ It Is a feeble expression 
to say that It was received with rapturous applause. The 
walls of the Grand Lodge literally shook with the accla- 
mations. The Earl of Dalhousie was In the chair, and 
eagerly asked who was the author. He was told that It 
was a shepherd lad in Ettrick. His Lordship then said, 
that were the song published, he was sure it would go 
off well, and that he himself would take flfty copies. The 
song was accordingly published, and never was triumph 
greater, or popularity more complete. Edition followed 
edition, till from Knapdale to Scrabster, the whole coun- 
try rang with the patriotic strain. From this circum- 
stance alone, the Ettrick Shepherd must date his first 
popularity ; and when we recollect the truly patriotic 
obfects the Poet had in view In composing the song, Is 
it not rather galling, Mr Editor, to think that, though 
Dibdin, for writing songs not better than this, and cer- 
tainly never more popular, received a pension for life, 
James Hogg has gone unrewarded, whilst his claims on 
the public In his after productions, were of a kind to 
whieh Dibdin had no pretension. Oneoonsolation, how- 
ever, remains, whatever may be the difficulties which the 
Shepherd has to contend with, that if a living fame and 
a lasting Immortality be " better than riches,** the au- 
thor of ** KUmeny** will certainly be no loser. — I am, 
air, fcc R. G. 



MBN AND THINGS IN LONDON. 

I WAS at Hawes* Concert, where I saw and heard 
Madame MeHc Lalande. She has disappointed me every 
way. Her singing fell much below my expectation. She 
is never to be mentioned in the same day with Pksta. 
Her voice is not melodious, and her intonation is forced 
and abrupt, while her notes come forth with an evident 
degree of exertion. Her duet with De Begnis was bet- 
ter than her first solo ; and, on the whole, she excels 
more as a theatrical than a concert singer. She is to- 
lerably good>looking, with dark eyes and hair, a neat 
foot and figure, which, like all her countrywomen, she 
sets off to the best advantage by tasteful dressing. — I 
have met with some of the great dons of the fashion- 
able world. I have encountered Prince EKterbazy*s 
9quint several times ; but It Is not the interesting sort of 
^uint I admiie, but one which gives him a disagree- 
able look and expression. He U rather gentlemanly in 
his appearance, however, and In his manners of course ; 
has pretty good features and a fair complexion, but no- 
thing sufficiently striking to make one notice him in a 
crowd. 1 think more of Lord Castlereagh, who has a 
handsome countenance and good figure, and an air and 
manner that mark him for the man of fashion at once. 
The other day, in going to Kensington, I came plump 
against the Duke of Cumberland. He was shading his 
eyes from the sun with his hand, which was so far well, 
for they have an extremely disagreeable expression. His 
moustaches are hideous, being an immense bush of white 
hair, something like soap suds. Tet, notwithstanding, he 
"U tall, and there is something Imposing in his appearance, | 



wpaoially as ha b not so Urge and oorpoleat at m^at «f 
the Royal Family.-^ A fHend Inlbrased me yesterday thai 
the Marquis of Conyogliam dined with him the d«y boCst^ 
and told him that It was the opinion of the Kln^a pby- 
sicians, though It was not said publicly, that hia MiJ«aty 
could not possibly linger more than a month, and proha My 
not so long. It Is affirmed the tailors are already aJl busy 
preparing moumlnga. — There are some Bobeoaimii mte- 
strds liere just now, who are a good deal run after. I havi 
been to hear them, and was much fdeased* They I^y 
tremely well, and contrive to soften in an agreeable : 
the tone of inatntments very difficult to sitftm rlariawrts, 
bassoons, trumpets, and keyed bugles. They pfaiyad the 
Hunter's Call, with the ochoea through the mocustaios^ 
delightfully. Baron Biasing himself eould not haT* ex- 
ceeded it. — I spent an evening lately with a namber af 
Uterati; — among othen, Mrs S. C Hall, Misa JesralMny, 
who Is at present residing with Mrs Hall, Mrs Besrdlteh 
(now Mrs Lee,) Mr Thomas Roscoe, Dr Walah. Mr 
Martin the painter, and his slater, together wltK Masm 
Prlngle, Macfisriane, and Atkinson from Glasgow. J like 
Miss Jewsbory ; hm manner Is perhapa a ktlU too much 
studied, but she U nevertheless very agreeable, and cvidcsoly 
a woman of talent. She is good-looking, and muefa younger 
than I expected to find her. She has a pair of fine Mnek 
eyes, at least they appeared bladi to moi — a colour I da 
not admire In general ; hut the expression of bera ia spirit- 
ed without being fieree, and she has withal a aweot aosUa. 
She Is Udylike, without being decidedly fiuhhmabk. and 
she has a slim genteel figure. Miss Msrtln is consider- 
ed a beauty ; but her brother has the moat delightful 
smile that ever dimpled the cheek of man, or woman 
either. Mrs Bowditch has a very comely oonntenanoe, 
with a calm and placid expresi&ion, dark eyes, and hair 
which she wears In that most unbecoming of all waya^ 
the Miss Smithson and Fanny Ayton style, wlftich makas 
It look exactly as if it were fastened up preparatory to 
washing the face. Mrs S. C Hall is a handsome-wesDaa, 
upon a pretty large scale. She lias a fine broad, open, and 
well- formed forehead, an expressive mouth, and a good 
complexion ; dark hair and prominent eyea. Misa Jews- 
bury is a great friend and admirer of BIrs Hemans, ad- 
miring her for her talents, and loving her for the virtocs 
with which she adorns her own home. Her alster, Mn 
Hughes, Miss Jewsbury Inlbrmed me, b not less hiUliaat 
in conversation than Mrs Hemans lieraelf. I liked Mr 
Roscoe much ; — his manners are soft, mild, and gentle- 
manly. — The weather her# Is delightfuL — Ton have no 
doubt heard that Gait Is now Editor of the Cooricr. 
London, May 4/A, 1830. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



VERSES FOR THE BYE OP MR DAVID TWSEDfB 

OP I'HAT ILK. 

Bjf the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Yi auld, oatwuddled, canker*d carle, 
What set you on to growl an* snarl, 
An* try to raise your puny quarrel 

Wi* folks afore ye, 
Wha wadna gle an auld tar barrel 

For half-a-soore o* ye ? 

Your Ilnea, In carping, crabbit mood. 

About the rhyming brotherhood. 

They gart me glowr, they war sae good ; 

An* troth I swore 
That never ane o* Tweedle blood • 

Made sic afore. 

*Tis needless now the Joke to bandy- 
But yon, or else some moiriand Sandy, 
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Composed the Umm, wbon drunk wl* lirandyy 

An* qaite forgot them ; 

An* then asaertit, like a randy, 

Ye nerer wrote them. 

Nae mair yon did-— But bear the trath : 
Ane copied them — ene gay far south — 
When right weel slocken'd was your drouth^ 

An* the blue lowe 
CSamatometimet toring firae your mouth 

Like wirrioowe. 

He said the lines came thudd for thudd. 
Like rifkinge o* the thunner olndd* 
An* though he wrote aa he war wndd, 

An* scarce could ken themi 
They ponr*d sae fast, that spite o*s blood 

He oondna pen them. 

But when the Joke 1ook*d rather risky, 
That Aitchison play*d me a pliskie. 
He ca*d the poem free an* frisky. 

An* then to crown it. 
He bribed me wi* a cask o* whisky. 

To gar me own it. 

When weel ye ken this Is nae flctfon. 
What deuce needs a* this predilection 
To yerm about a thing wha*s diction. 

Though rank an* weedie, 
Tel aeedna be sie great affliction 

To DaTld Tweedle ! 

But as for rhymes wl* a* their cranks. 
Or these grand things that you ca* hlankif 
Bellere me. Bard o* boardly shank% 

I quite despise them. 
An' wadaa gle a body thanks 

To laud or prlie them. 

But ah, ye anld sneck-drawlng rogue, 
Ye weatherbeaten skrinklt scrogg, 
Paith ye hae gl*en to Shepherd Hegg 

A sealed dishing. 
By Jeering, In yaur Milton brogne,- 

Aboot hii ilshlng. 

Fishing ! That man was nerer bom 
In Tweed, Breadalbin, or in Lorn, 
That e*er oould stand wi* me at mom. 

An* count at night t 
To let him kill a flsh Td scorn, 

If but in sight. 

There you hare sklrrd my muse awake, 
An* gart me gim, an* growl, an* quake ; 
Chap! rouse nae malr a sleeping snake, 

Lest ye be stung ; 
But keep to yonr potato stake. 

An* baud your tongue. 

But o* yonr music to be gaffln 

Is really mair than squares wi* daffln, 

Thougl^ Ibr your squeaky sklffy-skaffin^ 

I didna chide ye ; 
*Twaa only for the sake o* laughing 

I sat beside ye. 

Althoogfa I owe you little thanks, 

I*U s^ke my credit at the banks. 

For sangs, or tunes, or rhymes, or ft fa iii b — 

Leister, If need ia— 
1*11 throw the bridle o*er the branks 

Of a* the Twetdies. 



Then fare ye w;eel, auld dorty Darie, 
In /roward mood I downa leave ye, 
In days o* auld we war a bevy 

O* sportsmen keen. 
And night or day ye wadna leave me 

To gang my lane. 

But eild will cool the hettest blood ; — 
Nae mair on T^o or on Frood, 
Or by the crooks o* auld Polmood, 

We*ll raise the foray. 
But o*er sic rambles fret and brood, 

Wi* haffeU hoary. 

Fareweel, auld carle o* the cross-grain. 
Be sure to pump your moody brain. 
An* some Miltonic verses drain 

Of strife or story. 
For no to hear tra/e you again. 

Wad mak me sorry. 

If luck attend me night an* day. 
The kind o* luck I wont to hae, 
1*11 send ye ower a fish or twae 

When they are klpper*d. 
An* mair ye needna look for frae 

The Ettrick Shepherd. 
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Oh ! blessing on thee, land 

Of love and minstrel song. 
For freedom found a dwellings place 

Thy mountain cliffs among ! 
And still she loves to roam 

Among thy heath-clad hills. 
And blend her wild- wood harp*s eweet strain' 

With the virice of mountain rills. 

Her song is on the gale— 

Her step upon the wold | 
And morning diamonds brightly gem 

Her braided locks of gold : 
Far up the pine-wood glen 

Her sylph-like form is seen. 
By hunter in the hazy dawn. 

Or wandering bard at e*en ! 

My own dear native home. 

The birth-place of the brave. 
Oh, never may thy soil be trod 

By tyrant or by slave ! 
Then blessing on thee, land 

Of love and minstrel song. 
For freedom found a dwelliog-plaoe 

Thy mountain cliffs among ! 

W. W. 



TO A DBAD LARK. 
By J. W. Ord. 

Tbi monarch Spring hath come again, 

Fhmi his halls beyond the sky. 
And the glad woods shake with the Joyfhl strain 

Of the breeze, as it fioatath by ; 
And the birds are singing to earth and afar. 
And the spirit of love dwellt everywhere. 

But the flowers may Uoom in the Summer light. 

And the burning stars may glow, 
And the winds may slumber, day and night. 

On the nioant|dn*a tultry brow ;. 
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Yet never again abatl tbf prood wlnf 
Be aeen o*er the ftrcals hovvrinf ! 

And never again shalt thou retura 

To the masic-gified throng ; 
And never again shall thy boeom bam 

With the meteor fires of song ; 
Though the birds will sing, and the breeies blow. 
And the gardens smile, and the streamlett flow. 

The nngratefal snn is shining still, 

Though thy songs have left the sky, 
And the moes still blooms around the hill 

Where thy little young ones lie : 
Ob, sun to shine ! — oh, moss to grow ! 
When the light hath gone from your mlnstfers brow. 

Its strength has left thy radknt wing, 

And the pulse of thy heart Is o'er ; 
And the songs which the Ikinting clouds have heard, 

Shall now be heard no more ; 
And thy mate will die In her grassy bed, 
When she Ibiowv that her gentle lord is dead. 

I gaze on thy dim and filmy eye, 

I1iat has Aash*d with the li«bt of aopg. 

And tby breast, that gleam*d in the golden sky. 
And rested the clouds am e t ig ; 

And, gasing and musing, I cannot but sigh* 

That a creature so beautiful ever should die. 

But thus It Is ; — the sovereign oak 

Lies dead, while the broom lives on ; 
And the owls still hoot, and the ravens croakf 

When the nightingale's song is done ; 
And the bad and base still Uugh and lie. 
While the great and good despair and die. 



LITBRARV CHIT-CHAT AND VAEIETIES. 



RaooLLBCTioirs of a Six Years* Rertdewe in the United SUtet 
of America, by s NatlTe of Ola«goir, will be peUtaheil In the coune 
of thto month. The work will eootain, we undentsnd, much use- 
ful laformstion to eml^rsnU in gsoenl, and will give s very miuuts 
aocouQt of the setual state of the cotton manufacturae In Amciics. 
Numerous original anecdotes are who Intenperted throughout the 
narrative» illustrating die mannen and custams of the Americana. 

A Popular Easay on the Creatkm of the Unlvtne, and Evidences 
of the Existence of God, tagr Charles Doyne Sillery. author of ** VaW 
lery," " Bldred of Erin," dsc b in the press. The Essay will eon- 
tain a Sketch of the Modem Astronomy and the Wonders of Crea- 
tion, as displayed by the Telescope and Microscope— Theories of 
the Stars, Planets, Comets, 4te-. with Illustrations of the various 
cdestiat pheooroena^pruvlng that every body in the universe Is a 
world teeming with life and vegetaUoo— that every sun, and system, 
and cluster, is in ra|M motkm through space, and that the work of 
creation is still going on in the heavens. The various aOronomical 
eklculatinns and physical discussioas whiA are introduced in most 
wcwks of this description, will be excluded, with the view of render- 
ing the Essay as popular as possible. 

We understand that No. I. of the Juvenile Family Ulnary is to 
appear in June. Thrsuliilects wMdi this work will en^waoe are to 
be treated in astyle adapted to that portioo of the rising generation 
for whid^tha other puhlioationa are not altogether calculated. 

Sylvs Britannica, complete in <me volume royal 8vo, enriched 
with several additional sob|ects, comprising, in the whole, slaty 
plates of the most celebrated specimens of the various descriptions 
of Forest Trees te England and SeoUard, by Mr ^tratt, is aa- 
nouneed. 

Tlie TesAplati,— Tales of a Tar.— Sk EthslhevU aod othsr new 
novels, ire In the press. 

A new edition of pr Ure*s Didioaary of Chemistry, nearly all 
icwrttteo, is la paspaiaHao. 

A second volume of the BiWA WalttwUst, or BkilBkii of the 



most interesting prodaotioBS of Britsin and the amrenndhig sea, is 
in the press. 

Mr Southey, the Indefatigable, is preparlag Select Works of the 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Widiers. uniform wHh Alhtn^a Ptoata. 

There is in the press, s filth and sixth voluroc of Lord Byron's 
Works, contwning English Bards, Heaven and Earth, DaAbrmed 
Transformed, The IsImuI, Ike. te., fbrmlQg that pntSioa df the 
works recently purchased by Mr Murray, and rendering this the 
flrrt and oaly complete edition, with the exception of Don Juan. 

An edition of the standard British Novellati, uniliMrm with the 
Waverley Noveb, is annou n ced. 

Among other Hterary noveWes Immediately ibitheosalug atw :~1. 
Paul ClifTurd. by the author of Pdnam— S. Notes on the Bcdoahis 
and Wahabys, 1^ the celebrated Traveller Burekhardt — S. Wedded 
Life in the Upper Ranks, a Novel, said to be founded on a reeeot 
event of deep Interest In high Hfe^-l. Trsvds through the Crfanea, 
Turkey, and Egypt, by the lale Jmbss Webster, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple-5. The Bogtlsh at Hoaae, by the author of tte CaftArh in 
Italy, the BagUsh &a France. Ike<— & The third and fourth voluaaes 
of Mr lyisraeli's inteiesting Ccmmentaries on the Life and fheign of 
Charles I. of England— 7. The Oxonians, or a New Glance at So- 
ciety, by die author of the Roof— and 8. The Denouneed, by ^e 
author of Tales by the O'Hara Family, Ao. 

PavL CLirrono.— The aiaia deriga of " Fsitl Oyfcrd." (die 
forthcoming new work by the author of Pelham,) we uoderstaad to 
be a general satire upon the hypocrisy of society, end the xmrian 
methods of rldi^ in the world. The hoUowceas and precen^one ia 
literature, politics, fashion, professions, and callings, aza the great 
mtterid ct irony and satire throughout the work. 

A new and cheap edition of Sir Walter Scott's Works la abont Co 
be published at Naples. Several editions have already been printed 
in the kingdom of the two Sicilies, but this will bs the naost beantl- 
ful In its typography and embellishments. 

MiLiTAav ExQuisfTas in Iwdia.^Wc observe, by the AHaHc 
Journal, that a general order has been issued by the 
Chief, prohisitiag the oflkers in the East India Company's i 
*< the useof combs In the hair, and eods, asbsinff feaainlBSLand « 
minata.*' An amry of oAeeis, with eoaaba la their hair, would 
tainly not be a spectacle nrach to be dreaded by an enemy. 

ThtMtrkmt O aas g ^ T heia is nothing new stirring in the theatrical 
world in London. The season at the principal theatrei is drawing 
towards a dose. — MAlibran, Lalande, and La Blache. are harin{ 
good houses at the Italian Opera.— Mathews*s new entertainment, of 
which an account was given in our Isst, fills the Adelpht — Hun:, 
mel has been flighting the musiesl worid athia ceneeit^^Yatss and 
the Siamese Elepheat ate to naake their tfcte/ In Dubllo upon Moo- 
day.— >We perceive by the Belfast papers, that Miw Jarman has beca 
delighting the Inhalritants of that town. — Mackay, Montagua Stan- 
ley, Reynoldson, and Edmunds, have been performing with Alex- 
ander in Glasgow. Pritdurd has been playhig at Berwick. — Our 
theatre re^opens on Tuesday with Mias Clarke, a young lady af this 
city, who made her ddmi here some time ago as a vocaliat, and has 
been rince starring it in proviqeial places. She will be aiiceeaded ia 
a week by Miss 1. Paion and Wilson. We understand that Mr Cuss- 
mins, of the Caledonian Theatre, has agreed to lead the orehestra at 
the Theatre-Royal next winter, and a misunderstanding has,, in oon- 
sequence, taken place between him and Mr Bass.— Mr Joon, lateo/ 
the Theatre- Royal, and the present lessee of the Perth Theatre, is 
about to resume the nsanagementof it fbr theaaaaon, in noaarqiui ma 
of Mr Bass, the sub lesse e, beiag paeveated by peculiar circumstanera 
from opening it. We have not hoard irheUisr it Is Mr Josna'a hi- 
tention toperform.-i-Mr Murray has not yet returned feom '-ihfrtVm. 
The report is, that he does not intend to come badi aloaa. 

Satukday*s PsaroiiMAxcBs. 

Tht Brigand, Le Studio, ^ Biadc-eyed Sasaa. 
(Theatre dosed.) 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

On a second perusal, we think it as weh not to pubHsh Che 
munlcatioo of •* Senex."— The enoMnaaiesttoB of •* LonrnT shall 
have a place, if possible, acxt Saturday .—We hope •' OareQl*' win 
still bear with us for another week.— The parody on *« Alice Gray" 
is not " odiously bad," but it Is not good enough.— We tkiak Sir 
Walter Soott*s Lines on John Keroble's leaving the stage are to be 
found hi the first series of the '* Poetical Album.**— "JaslJciaas** 
accuses the LiUrary Journai of s feult it ocrer committed. We 
shall take It asa partjcdlar ^^cnx If •< Jastfeteas" wiU WiltlL gram- 
mar when he next addresses us. 

The verses by the suthor of '« Poetical Aspirations'* shall have a 
place.—" The Desert Spring** wiU appear soon — •• The Wounded 
Cushat Dove*' todicstes poetical feeUng, but scarcely eoi««s up ta 
our stsadard.— The •« Unas laersd to the Memory of a latoniUe 
Lap-Dog,** win aaa BMllns. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS^ 

Gmnected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 



ELOCUTION. 



MR JONES 

(late or THC theatke-rotal) 
RESPECTFULLY informs the Public, that his 

^ SUMMBa CLASSES wUl temmenct Immad •ritfy aftnr the 
Prrachinfk 
39» Gaofge Stretl, 

FAMILY LIBRARY. 

Thti day it publiahed, with a Portrait. 5t., 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY, DraoHitic Series, No. 

■* I., cfmUinin« the PL-\YS of PHILIP MASSINGER. VoL I.. 
Illnstrafed with ^cplaoatory Nntcf, and adapted to the ute of Fa- 
mme* and Young Permnu, bjf the omietkm qfaUexcfptionabkpasS' 

New EdUioM of the Famify Library, 
Just piibliilwd. 

Nos. v., VI., and IX., bdng the HISTORY of the 
JKWS. 

Not. IV. mod X— LIVES of BRITISH PAINT- 
BAS. 

Nearly Ready, a Third Edition of 

Noc L and II.— The LIFE at BONAPARTE, 8 
▼ok. AlflOk 

€OURT and CAMP of BONAPARTE, 1 vol., 

And No. VIl.—TiM NATURAL HISTORY of 

INSECTS. 

JoHH IfuRAAT, Albemarle Street, London. 

Now in onume of puUioatlon* 
ByllcttrtCOLBURN and BENTLfiV, New Burlington Street, 

London, 

VALPTS CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; or ENG- 

•'- LISK TRANSLATIONS of the rooct valuable GRREK and 
L\TIN CLASSICS.- With Bioffraphioal Sketobee of «adi Author, 
Illuttrattve Note*, and Embellishmeota on Steel, by the first artists t 
price U. 6d. per volume, neatly bound in cloth, end cnotainiag on 
the average 350 pages of Ictteriwess. 

Edited by A. J. VALPV, M. A. 

PROSPECTUS. 

Cieero remarks, ttwt not to know what has been traneeeted in (br- 
mer times, is to continue always a child. If no una be made of the 
labtnirs nf past ages, the world must remain always in U»e infancy of 
hoowledget and the learned Dr Parr says, •* If you desire your son, 
though no areat schoUr. te reed and reiecC, it is yeur duty to plaee 
In his hands the best Translations of the best Classical Authors.** 
' To those, therefore, who are desirous of obtaining a knuwledge of 
the most esteemed Authors of Oreeee and Rome, but possess not the 
means or leisure for pursuing a regular course of study, the present 
undertaking must prove a valuable acquisition: for, so divardfied 
are the objects to which general education is at present directed, that 
sufficient time cannot generallv be allowed for layinf the foundation 
of an adequate acquaintance with the roost popular Authors in the 
Greek and Latin Unguages; and even In those in-itanecs where the 
object has been attained ~ where the taste has been formed, and the 
habit of occasional recurrence to tiie Classics has been preserved^ 
the facility of reference to a Series of correct and elegant Transla- 
tions roust aAxd pleaanre, and occasional assintanee, even to the 
■ehnlar. 

The Seleetien is Intended to contain those Authova whose works 
way sriih propriety be read by youth of both sexes t end the whole 
will be prcMOted In a cheap, elegant, and uniform sise. 

The excellence, as orators and historians, of Pemosfhenes, Cicero, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon. will pUce them foremost in the ooUeo> 
ti >n of Prose Authors. These will be followed by Thucydides, 
LIvy, Salhist, Tadtus, Ac—Homer, VirgU, and Heraoe, will justly 
take preeedenue aoMMig the Poets. 

Five Number* are already imblished. eomnrtilng ttieetatiana of 
pemosilumes, Sallust. Xenopbun, and Herodotus, and the pubUoap 
tion will be regularly continued un ths first day of every month, so 
^ to be tiellvered with the Haeasines and Keviews 

llie testimonials In favour of this important undertaking and its 
execution, being far too niunerotu to quote in anadvarciseineot, the 
publishers bee leave to refer the public for them to the leadiqg Jour- 
nab and PerkMiicals of the day. 

Orders (which, to prevent misUkes, should be partlenlarly apeei- 
fled as being for V \LPY*S FA MIL V CLASSICAL LIBRARY) are 
reoeivedhy every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom. 

Agenu for ScuUand— Messrs Brll and BxAOPtrre, 6, Bank 
8tie«l; Ediabivgh. FOr h el a nd^^Mi ioiiii Cvmriico, DoMhi; 



NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF " PELHAM," &c, 

I. 
In a few days. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

PAUL CLIFFORD, by the Author of « Pelhaiii,V 
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• Devereisx,** and *' The Disowned. 

IL 

TRAVELS THROUGH the CRIMEA, TUR- 
KEY, and EGYPT. By thelateJAMKaWsBeTSByEi^arthelA- 
ner Temple. In i vols, with Svo plates. 

III. 
THE MUSSULMAN. In S vols, port 8ro. 

By R. MADDEN. Esq. 
Author of •• Travels in Turkey. I^sypt." &e. 
HcHRT CoLBrnir and Ricraro Rsntlbv, London i and BsLfi 
and BBADroTB, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

In MoiUhly Volumea, price Five Shillings eeoh, 

neatly bound, 

THE LIBRARY OF GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

In announelng the speedy publication of the LIBRARY OF 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, lu Projectors beg dIAinctly testate, 
that they embark in their undertaking, without any design what- 
ever of ttenriting upon, the ground already occupied by others. 
As little b it their desire to decry the exertions of those who labour 
in the same vineyard, and seek the seme end with themselves. For 
these, on the rontrary, they entertam the highest rsnieol; hot the' 
field seems sufficiently wide fur all parties, and therefore they enter 
it. They are willing to pwsuade themselves, moreover* that the dr- 
cumstanoes imder which they approach their taslu are not unfisvour- 
able to its success. Almost all our knowlediie anses from experieneei 
and hence, by imitating, as far as can be, the excellencies of their 
predecessors, no less than by avoiding their errors, should such 
chance to have been oommitted, they hope to produce a ser i es of 
Works, which shall at once satisfy the Judgmeut, and suit the taslesa. 
of thne who rriish amusement the nuMt when it oomes tuited with 
instruction. 

The Propjectors of the Ubrary of GeiMinl Knowledge oftr no 
display of great names. These may daade tor a moment, bet they' 
seldom eflfect more. As little are they disposed to Budworofeesiens, 
which are in all cases more easily made than realiied. Their work 



musi spesk for ii»M» If it prove such as ihey confidently antloi* 
imte, it will reoeive, besense rt wiU deserve^ the appr e bl i on ef Hw 



public. 

The Ubrary of General Knowledge wlU be condncted by the Rev. 
G. ILGLBro, M. A., ftc, assisted 1^ a large proportion of thesound*. 
est and abtcsc writers of the day. 

Hk»ry Colburn and Richaro Bbittlrt, London } andBSLb 
and BRAoruTB. Na 6, Bank Street. Edinlnirgh. 

LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Just published. 

In f volumes ISmo, with two bceotifol VIgswtlei, 

a Frontispiece, and Wood Cuts, 

price 7s. in extra ek>th bds. 

THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM VTALLACE 

*' at ELDKRSLIE, induding Biographical Nottees of Cooten- 
porary English and ScoUish Warriors. 

By JOHN D. CARRICK. 
" The bugle ne*er sung to a beaver knight, 
*rhan WiUiam of liUdeisbe.*' 

Thouab Campbr.!.. 

Tns WORK FORMS THE FIFTY-THIRD AND FIFTY* 

FOURTH YOLUBfBS OF 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 



'* The author of the present volume does not disappoint 
tion : his Life of Wallace is a well* written, authentic, and sptrlted 
production, full of research, and exhibiiing consitiereble powers of 
dcscrtptiim.*'— Saa. 

Edioburgh: Printed for Coxbtablb and Co.; and Uurbt, 
Chahcb, and Co. London. 

•♦• BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS of NAPO- 

LEON BONAPARTE, translated by Dr Mbisbs, areoo the cveof 
publi cation in the Miscellany. 

CHEAP MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 

FAMILIES. 



THE 



On Um 1st of May, price only 1%. 6^., Na I., oontBinlngiieirly 
ONE HUNDR£P OCTAVO PAGES, of 

THE FAiVIILY MAGAZINE. 

attention of the Public, and of the H^ads of 

Families In particular, is respectfully Invited to this new Pe-, 
riodical, as one of the Cheapest, and at the same time most Original^ 
most Arousing, and most Elegant of tlie day t to whidi the young ef 
both sexes mav rapur for insuuction and entertaimneni of an elevn- 
ted anit reined nature ; and which the reader of maturer years may 
peruse with advantage. When the Proprietors state, that it witt be 
conducted by the Brtitor of the ** Forget-Me-Not," and fiialched hf 
Contributloos from the eWeKt Wiiters, they need oAr no other 
guarantee that whatever is offtnsi veto good taste and to the eMetaii 
delioaey shall be caiefulW excltwied from its p eg ei . 

HuRAT, Chanck, and Co., Lo:.don; Sold byCpMCABlJl mdk 
Co.» Kdmburgh. 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

Just Publishtd. 

And Sold by Mmn CONSTABLE and Co.. Bdlnbnrgh. 
In I vol erown 8yo, half-bound, moroooo, 

THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 

With nrty^wo lUoctratloiM. 

ByOEOROB CRUIKSHANRS. 

** 8tt down and feed, and welcoina to our table.** 

Am Y9U Ukt U, 

Jttflt puUiahad. priea Oaa OuhMa. 
SplandMly bound in Embroidarad Crtnuon Silk* 

THE YOUNG LADY'S BOOK. 

KmbdUihad with npwanb of Savan Hundrad 
Wood* axaculad in the very best ttyle of the art. 

VfinTmu.Vf BaAwatoir, and Co. 



411, QBOAflX 8TAUT. 

ThteteybpobllBhad, 

KEY 

TO PROFESSOR DUNBAR'S GREEK 
EXERCISES. 

Printad far SnaLivo and Kniritnv, Cdlnbariths and Wntr* 
TAKsm, Tnnacnnn, aadAJtMOT. London} and told by all Book- 
irilan. 

••• The praaant Kay la adapted to the lotrodoctonr Bxareiaat 
lately publboed. and alao to the larger Book. The Author hai be* 
•towed every mint to render it as c(«reet ai poniUe— «nd, for ttie 
aake of thote Teadiera who have not made ilte PnMody of 'he lan- 
guage a particular ttudy, the quantity of each syllable, and the dif- 
ferent fret in all the kinds of veise that oeeur In the E&ercises, have 
bean marked. 

Where also may be had. 
L EXERCISES mi tbi* SYNTAX, mnd OBSEIU 
VATIONS on moat of the IDIOMS, of the ORBKR LANGUAGB, 
with an attempt to trace the PrenasttkMH, screral ConluDcttoos and 
▲dveibs. to their Radical 8ignlfl'«tinos. By OKOROR DUN BAR, 
A.M.. F.RK.B.. Prufisaor of Greek in the Univerdty of Edin- 
burgh* Third Ediikm, gMMty enlarged and improved. 8vo, 8s. 
bound. 

8. PROSODIA GR^CA, by ProfcMor DUN- 
BAR. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, 8vo, priaa 5a. 6d. 
boards. 

3. ANAAE<TA 'EAAHNtKA If EIONA ; alve COLLEC- 
TANEA GRJBCA MINORA, ad o>um Tironum aceommodata, ciim 
Notts Fliikikiflcls, quas pattim orvllMit parttro ikcripsit Gaoriius Dun> 
bar, A M. Sodus Real* Sodetatis fidinensis, et in Acadcn^ Jaeobl 
▼L Sootonim Raffs LItt. Gr. Piof. Aocadit Patvum Lexicon. Edl- 
tlo altera, 8vo, price 9s. bound. 

i. COLLECTANEA GR^CA MAJORA, VoL 
IIL beii^ a rontinuaUon of Dalad*s MiOoni* by ProfasMX DonaAn, 
8vo, lis. boards. 

A. D\LZEL*S COLLECTANEA GR^CA MA. 
JORA, VoL I. edited by Professor Dohbar, with very considerable 
additions and ooiieetioos, 8vo, price lis. boards. 

6. DALZEL*S COLLECTANEA ORJECA MA. 
JORA. WwL II. edited by Prtifassor Dombar. The text of Homer, 
Hesioil, and A p o ll a w lus Rhiidius. is corrected aceordloa to the 

f indoles stated in the Essay upon the Versilloation of Homer, in 
le id part of the Professor's Prosodia Grcca. The whole of the 
est hM undergone the ronit careful reviklon, and is augniraud by 
one of the Nemean 0)es of Pindar \ and a very constdcrable number 
of additional Notes, explanatory of difficult passages, Ac 8vo. price 
ISS. boards. 

7. POTTER'S ANTIQUITIES of GREECE; a 
new edition I with a Life of the Author, by RonaaT Anoaaaoir, 
M-D. t and an Appendix, containing a conrse History of the Gredan 
States, and an Account of the Lives and Writinn or the most cele- 
brated Greek Authors. By Gbobob nuitnan, F.11.S.E., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburah. t vols. 8vok price 2Gs. 
boards* 

8. CLA VIS HOMERIC A, carefalljr mrised sod oor- 
vaeted. with the Roles, Ac of Homer's Varsiflcatton. By Professor 
DuRiyiR. 1 ToL 8vo, price 9s. bound. 

9. HOMERI ILIAS, GRJECE K LATINE. Ex 
Itaeansi* ne atcum Notia SamuaUa Clarka, 8.T.P. t vols. Svo^ price 
18a. boards. 

10. HOMERI ODTSSEA, GRJECE et LATINE. 

Kdidtt, Annotatinoesque ex Notts nonnuUls ManuseriptkaSamuela 
CUarkeb 8.T.P. S vols 8vo, li«a. boarda. 

IL HOMERI ILIAS, pure Greek; ltiiio,0i. bound. 

19. HOMERI ILIAS, Greek and LaUn; 9 toIs. 
Itmo, Ids. bound. 

•«• These editions of Homer are all mintad from the Text of the 
Orenville Homar, and stereotyped, and have undcnotie a thorough 
lavlsal linee the plates ware east, and • few etron that had asonped 
Aa first editor, eoirectcd. 



Published thh day. 

Price Gs. 

Pa&t Secoxd 
Of a New, gveatly Imptovad, and Cheap 

or TBS 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA; 

To he completed In Twenty Volmnes 4tOb 
Edited bf PROFESSOR NAPlER. 

Printed for Aoam Black, EUnburgh ; SiMncinaod M a nag a i . r , 
London t and to be had of all the Booluellers. 

Part III. ^rHI be poblished on the Slat May. 

On the ISth May win be published. 

In 3 vols. Itmo. rrioe L.I, tk 6d. 

Unilhrmly printed wiih the Author's fbrmer Worka* 

THE TRUE PLAN OF A LIVING TEMPLE ; 

on. 

Mam CoHaiDsasD iw hu Paoria Rslatioit to nn 

OaniKAar OccurATiowa and Puasuirs op Lire 

By the Author of 

The Momhif and Evenlnc Sacrifla-.— The LaatS«ii|Mr»-« 

and Farewell to Time. 

JilsOj ItUd^ pvbHthtd, 
SixTB Enmowof The MORNING and EVENING 
SACRIFICE, 5s. 6i. bda. 

Tbied Enmoif of The LAST SUPPER, 7a. 6d. bda. 

Tflifto EoiTioy of F A REWELLto TIM E, 7a. 6d. bda. 

Printed Bar Ouraaand Born, Edinburgh; and SutrKiv and 
MAxaHAix, IrfwOon. 

In three vols, post 8vo, 

SYDENHAM; 
MEMOIRS OF A MAN tSp THE WORLD. 

Among the varied contents of Ibis tetafasttng work will be fimnd: 
— Sketdi of a cdebrated Lawyer— Education of a Stataimnn \ aar- 
feet Beau contrasted with a perfect nsnf Ismin I mdiis ctf PMnon 
—The Mancruvrtna Mtither and Daughter— Education of f.MlIrs 
Suppers of the Gods— Fa«hion at Watering Place*— The Romantle 
Lady —The Member of Parliament— Beau BrummaO— Toad- Eatan^ 
dscftc. 

HairaY CoLavaw and RicsAao RaKTt.av. Londoni and aoU 
by BaLL and BaAortTra, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. - 



INTERESTING WORKS» 

3VWt rUBUaBXD BT 
HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BEWTLET, 

London; 
And add by BELL and BRAOrUTE, No. 6, Bank StraaC, 

Edmburgh. 

1. WALTER COLYTON, a Talc of the Rekn 

of JAMES II 
By the Author nf *• BrambleCye House,** «« The New FMcat,** 
6te» 4m. In 3 vols, post 8to. 

2. The ENGLISH ARMY in FRANCE, or PER- 
SONAL NARRATIVE of an OPf ICER. In t tola, small ^vo. 

3. The KING*S OWN. A Tale of the Sea. By 

the Author of the «* Naval Offloar.'* In 3 vols. 8vo. 

.i. NOTES on HAITI (St Domlni^o): Made do. 
ring a Residence in that Republic. By CBAataa MAcaansia, Eaa. 
F.R.S.. Ac. Ac. l4te his Majesty's Consul General at Haiti. In S 
vob. post 8vo, wlih Plates. 

5. TALES of the COLONIES. By Jow Howi- 
aoN. Esq.. Author of *' Sketches In Canada,** Am. In S vob. post 
8vo. 

6. The REV. G. CROLY'S POETICAL 
WORK^. In 9 vols., with IllttstraUons. fis. 

** Pull of lofty imsginlngs and poetic thought, we wQI veirtiira 
to say that there Is hardly a theme which Mr Croly has not awoke 
with a masterly hand, and hardly a sympathy which he Iwa not bean- 
tifuUy touched."- Lllrrary OaasMs. 

7. The THIRD VOLUME of the CORRE. 
SPONDBNCE and DIARY of PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 
Edited ttom the Originals, by his Great>Orandson, Joan Don- 
narnoa HvMmaaTa, Esq. 

Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietor*, every Saturday Moraiag, 
by CONSTABLE dt CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ; 

Sold also by RoaaaTaow dt ATKinaoir^ Glasgow ; W. Cuaar, 
Jun. ft Co.i Dubllnt Htntar, Cbawcb, dt Co., London; and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throughout 
the United Kli^doin. 

Prke fkLt 9r Stamped and gent fret bjf pott, IQrf* 
Printed by Ballahtynb Ai C^ Paul's Work, Canoogate. 
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77m Praetiee in lie senrid JudicaloriM oftht CSxrcA of 
Scolland. By Akmudu' HIU, D.D., MIolMcr of 
DiUtr-. EdlDburgh. Wtugh and loan. 1830. 
Po«»8vo. Pp. 116. 

This ii « prtctlol and uwful irork, iind one whieb 
ihe tumtciUBblBlgaaniDcaaFfariiu,ariii>ttBDtlDn tathno, 
among our ScoMlih clergy, impniaiuly called for. Tbere 
are (wo dutlei aqiully Incumbent upon a clergyman in 
the ditoharge of hi) important office — thai of teaching, 
and that of enforciag diuipllae — that of rightly expound- 
ing the doMrinn of religion, and that of mainuinlng tbe 
constitution of the church. In regard to the perform- 
ance of the former, we laay ciiiUenge tbe world for a 
bcHly of clergymen aquallf competent and laalou* with 
our own ; — in what regard* the Utter, thef manage mal- 
tera after > more ilovcnly fashion. The root of th[j evil 
lies deep In tbe church ; It ia to be Mngbt til the earlieM 
of her record! ; ili conaequencea have been motl peroi- 
clous ; and the expoaition of both U a matter of auMcient 
importance to Justify our deTOtIng a brief ipaca to tbt 
.■tempi. 

Tbe eiccaaiTc lead at our enrllMl reformeri wa man 
intent upon rooting out ifhat waa evil in the church, than 
upon prcHTring nhat was Indispenaafale to the main- 
tenance or her lut^rity. Theyaeem almoet to baTsaeled 
upon tbe principle, that their only duty wai to tear away 
what was rotten, and that Providence would inlerfer* to 
prevent the purer materlala from falling aaunder under 
tbr\t energetic tugL Tbe line of conduct necesurlly 
emanating from euuh views waa actively seconded by the 
Interested spirit uf ihe barona. An impression came in 
H shnrt time to prevail, that to inculcate Ihe doclrlnei of 
Ch'i'lstisnity was the whole duty of the minister, and that 
Ihe regular conduct of'the church courts, according to 
custom and statute, wa* a matter of very subordinate im- 
portance. The spirit iofusMi Into the adherents of tha 
Presbyterian church by the succeaaive atlampta of thego- 
vernmenl to introduce Episcopaey, added to the Invo- 
teracy of this feeling. A deep, practical conviction of 
religion waa all that was hMbed for either In the clergy- 
man or In the laynuD — either In the ruler In Israel, or 
In ills disciples. It Is to this circumstance thai we owe 
the omission of eren the moat aoperficlal instruotion In 
the constitutional theory and law of the church, in a ay*. 
tf m of education ao exUosive as that prescrlbad for the 
clergymen of the Scottish persuasion ; and w* may lunee 
account for the slovenly manner in which ths boslnrw 
of our eccleaiastlcal Judicatories ia almost nnlformly car- 
ried on. In tbe General Assembly, we ooDiouuily find 
one or two who (like Dr Inglis, or Ihe Uu Sir Henry 
Mnncrlefl) are nuutera of Ihe forma of buaineas ; but in 
pmbylerles we seldom meet with more than one who 
ha* sven a smaltcriog of this indispensable knowledge, 
and that one is nnlformly fonnd discharging tbediittes of 
presbytery cleric — an officer who, nnavowedly and with- 
out responribility, arbitrarily controls and directi the 
proeeadingi of the whi^a wart. 



The conaeqoeneaa of thli want of a practical hualnesa 
education are evident to every one who has had his atten- 
lion colled to Ihe proceedings in our church courts. To 
ignorance or neglect of the forms necessary for carrying 
on Judicial budnesB In ■ r^olar manner we are to nttrl- 
bat« the melancholy fact, that of several clerical delin- 
quents brooght befora the General Aaarmbly, not one han 
been ouated from bit parish. In the case of the pariah of 
Dtlton, and others of so recent a data as to render it ex- 
pedient not to nam* them, ministers of the moat debated 
md Immoral character have been enabled to retain the 
molumenta of a living, and to deprive their parishioners 
f the power of obtaining church privil^es at any other 
band* than such aa it would be a mockery to seek them 
froDD, Bolely on account of aome Irregularities in Ihecom- 
of their proceedings. We allude to these ex- 
.bappHyofnrcocmrTeDce — beeaote they are cal- 
culated to place In the atrongett point of view the danger. 

result of formal irregnlarllles. It Isin matters wh(f« ^ 
preabytcrica are called upon to act In a civil capacity, and 
where an appeal Ilea, not to the anpartor church J udlcatn- 
rlea, but to the Conrt of Sesaion, that the evil oonsrqueneea 
of a lax obaemnee of farm have been meat severely felt. 
The civil court la not accustomed to make allowance for 
the quiet, easjrmanDtr In which its ecclaalaatical aubordl- 
nales are In tbe baUt of going to work. In auch case*, 
Ih* negiigeoca of ths prsabytery has not only been found 
bear bard npon the pecuniary inureati of the Indivi- 
duals ooncemad, bnl It has, to our knowledge, been on 
several ocsaaiooa wnalad to tbe pnrpoae of groaaly calum- 
niating the mlnialera of the church, — of rspresenting them 
at oppressors, when they had, in tiKt, acted moat leniently, 
although in forgetfulneaa of the important principle, that 
in a country bleased with regular J odiclsl establishment*, 
nitrt foTwa necesaaiily grow to be of lbs very esaence of 

How theae imperfections ara to baoorracted, ia a ques- 
ts liderable dlfRcolly. Tbera la a Jual sutpieion 
et on the part of the clerical member* of our 
ec I courts when any lay membar of a l^al pro- 
U ki to a p<rint of form. They aay, truly, that 
tl > differ from Ibote of the civil courts. Our 
01 «, that Ibajr do not haUlually maintain their 
01 in oppesltlln to those of civilians, but exhibit 
n itlre laxity and renisaoeos. In order to bring 
ai tar ttaU of things, it ought to be deeply Im- 
pi lie mlnda of eandldatas flir the clerical offic* — 
as II ifways wa* Impreaed upon them by one of the 
brl^taat •mamentaorthe church, who haa, not long ago, 
gone down to hit grave, full of years and fnll of honour. 
Sir Henry Moncrisff— that they are not only called upon 
to perform the dattea of preaching and vhltalion, bat the 
more ardnoaa^ and not lest Important, ones, of acting in 
preebyteriea, synods, and in the General Assembly, as 
judges and ieglalaton. Iniuad of watting so much lime 
In Ihe Churoh History class, it would be of the highatt 
importance that every divinity student should go through 
a course of eedtslaatical law. This is required In the 
Catholic chorcli from every one who aspires to become a 
I roUtig priett (and with ua «vcry ordained nlnlHer Is 
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■uch) ; and it is also required from every candidate for 
honours in tlie Lutberan church. To the applicant for 
a liotnse to preadi tha Gospel there ought to be added to 
the trials which he has at present to undergo, a series of 
questions in ecdesiastical law and discipline. More than 
one-half of the questions put to tlie candidate after the 
Presbytery hare decided that his gifts and acquirements 
fit bim for the office of a preacher, bear upon his acqui- 
escence in, and attachment to, the Presbyterian form of 
church govemment ; — might it not be as well to ascertain, 
beforehand, whether he have any very precise or definite 
ideas of the nature of that form of ^luch government ? 
Tlie only other measure that occurs to us as lilcely to be 
of advantage in this |ioint of view, is a strict exclusion of 
all unfiedged barristers from the office of elder in the 
General Assembly. Care is taken that parochial elders 
shall be men of staid^habits and experience ; why is not 
the same care taken in the case of ruling e|ders, whose 
duties are so much more arduous? It is neither for profit 
nor for edification to see the benches of so venerable a 
senate filled with raw Inexperienced boys, who, nnaUe 
to get their mouths opened elsewhere, scramble in for 
the mere purpose of making a speech. An advocate can- 
not be appointed a sheriff until he has been five years 
juractising (or attempting to practise) at the bar; and is 
he, who is unfit to act as a subordinate civil judge, fit to 
act as a supreme ecclesiastical judge ? 

This is rather a disproportionately long introduction 
to a short notice of a small volume, but the topic inte- 
rests us, and we felt particularly anxious to bring it be- 
fore our clerical readers at this season. With regard to 
Dr Hill*s book, it Is brief, clear, and satisfactory. As 
lUi institutional work, it would not be easy to improve 
it. The perusal of it clearly shows, that the laxity in the 
observance of forms, of which we have complained, has 
not been occasioned by any defect in the structure of our 
church. A more practical and Judicious constitutional 
theory we cannot imagine. Nothing is necessary for its 
perfection, but a little more activity and intelligence on 
the point of thehr public duties in its component mem- 
hers. Dr Hill has shown himself, in this excellent little 
manual, a worthy son of a worthy father. We hope ere 
long to receive from him a detailed and comprehensive 
system of our *' eodesiastioal polity." His style is con- 
cise and elegant ; and bis sentiments in matters of dis- 
eiplins (taking the word In its most limited sense) duly 
ttmptred with gentleness. 



The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 11 vols. 
ISmo. New Edition. Edinburgh. Cadell and Co. 
1830. 

(Unpubliihed.) 

Ik addition to the extracts we gave last week from the 
forthcoming new edition of Sir Walter Scott*s Poetical 
Works, we now present our readers with the dramatic 
sketch entitled ** MacDuff's Cross," which, though it was 
published in 1823, in a volume of Miscellanies edited by 
Mrs Joanna Balllie, is still almost as good as manuscript, 
especially in Scotland, where only a very few copies of 
tbs volume in question were circulated. ** MacDuff's 
Cross" is founded upon the history of the Cross and Law 
of Clan MacDuff, which is given at considerable length 
in the " M'mstrelsy of the Scottish Border." The Cross 
was a place of refuge to any person related to the Thane 
of Fife within the ninth degree, who^ having commit- 
ted homidde, sought abater at thii sanctuary. The 
Cross itsdf was destroyed at the Reformation ; but the 
block of stone which served for its pedestal is still in ex- 
istence, near the town of Kewburgh. The Dramatic 
Sketch, without being entitled to any high praise, con- 
tains several hiteresUng passages^ and, on the whole, is 
creditable even to iif author : 



MAcnurr's cross. 

PaXLUDE. 

Nay, mile not. Lady, when I speak of witchcrafty 

And say that stUl there lurks amongst our glens 

Some touch of strange enchantment.— Mark that fragment, 

I mean that rough-hewn block of massive stone, 

Placed on the summit of this mountain pass, 

Commanding prospect wide o'er field and fell, 

And peopled tillage and extended moorland, ' 

And the wide ocean and nu^iestic Tay, 

To the far distant Grampians.— Do not deem it 

A loosen'd portion of the neighbouring rock, 

Detaeh'd by storm and thunder, — ^'twas the pedestal 

On which, in ancient times, a Cross was rear'd. 

Carved o'er with words which foil'd philologista ; 

And the events it did commemorate 

Were dark, remote, and undistinguishable. 

As were the mystic characters it bore. 

But, mark,^ wizard bom on Avon's bank. 

Tuned but his harp to this wild northern themc^ 

And, lo ! the scene is hallow'd. None diall pass. 

Now or in after days, beside that stone. 

But he shall have strange visions ;— thoughts and words^ 

That shake, or rouse, or thrill the human heart, 

Shall rush upon his memonr when he hears 

The spirit-stirring name orthls rude symbol,— 

Ol>]ivious ages, at that dmple spell. 

Shall render back their terrene with their woes, 

Alas ! and with their crimes— and the proud phantoooa 

Sliall move with step familiar to his eye. 

And accents which, once heard, the ear foi^gets not. 

Though ne'er again to list them. Siddons, thine. 

Thou matchless Siddons ! thrill upon our ear ; 

And on our eye thy lofty Brothers form 

Rises as Scotland's monarch.— But, to thee, 

Joanna, why to thee speak of such visions? 

Thine own wild wand can raise them. 

Yet since thou wilt an idle tale of mine. 
Take one which scai^cely is of worth enough 
To give or to withhold.— Our time creeps on, 
Fancy grows colder as the silvery hair 
Tells the advancing winter of our life. 
But if it be of worth enough to please. 
That worth it owes to her who set the task ; 
If otherwise, the fault rests with the anther. 

SCXKX I. 

TTie summit of a Pocky Pass near to Neu^urgh, about two 
miles from the ancient Abbey o/Lindores, in Fife. In 
the centre is MacDuff's Cross, an antique Monument ; 
and, at a small distance, on one side, a Chapel, with a 
Lamp burning. 

Enter, as having ascended the Pass, Nikiak and W^ali>- 
HAVE, Monks ofLindores. Ninian crosses himself, and 
seems to recite his devotions — Waldhavk stands gazing 
on the prospect, as if in deep contemplation. 

Ninian, Here stands the Cross, good brother, oonsecrmted 
By the bold thane unto his patron saint 
Msgridius, once a brother of our house. 
Canst thou not spare an ave or a creed ? 
Or hath the steep ascent exhausted you ? 
You trode it stoutly, though 'twas rough and toilsome. 

Watdluwe. I have trod a rougher. 

Nin, On the HigUand hiilc— 

Scarcely within our sea^rt province here^ 
Unless upon the Lomonds or Bennarty. 

Wtdd. I spoke not of the literal path, good fikther, 
But of the road of life which I have travell'd, 
Ere I assumed this habit ; it was bounded. 
Hedged in, and limited by eartblv prospects. 
As ours beneath was closed by ddl and thicket. 
Here we see wide and fiu>, and the broad sky. 
With wide horizon, (^>ens full around. 
While eartblv objects dwindle. Brother Ninian, 
Fain would 1 hope that mental elevation 
Could raise me eqaallv o'er worldly thoughts. 
And place me nearer heaven. 

Nin. 'Tis good morality.— But yet foi^ not. 
That though we look on heaven from this high eminoioe^ 
Yet doth the Prince of all the airy space. 
Arch foe of man, possess the realms b^ween. 

Wold, Most true, good brother ; and men may be fiirtlier 
From the bright heaven they aim at, even because 
They deem themselves secure on*t 
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,Nin, (after a paute.) Ymido^ 

Stranfen are wont to ao to— on tbo protpect. 
Yon is the Tay, roll'd down from Hif hUnd hlUi, 
Thai rests his wares, after so mde a raoe^ 
In the fidr plains of Gowrie— fiurther westward, 
Proad Stirling rises— yonder to the east, 
Dundee, tlie gift of God, and fair Montrose^ 
And still more northward lie the ancient to' 
JTald. OfEdzell. 

.Nifu How ? know you the towtri of Edzdl ? 

JFaid, I've heard of them. 

iV2n. Then liave yon heard a tale, 

Which when he tdls, the peasant shakes his head. 
And shuns the mouldering and deserted walls. 
Wold. Why, and hy whom, deserted? 
2^n, Long the tal^- 

Knough to say that the last Lord of Edadl, 
liold Louis Lindesay, had a wife, and fimn d 

IFald. Enough Is said, indeed— ^inoe a weak woman, 
A V, and a tempung fiend, lost Paradise, 
When man was ionooent. 

Mn. They feU at strife^ 

Men say, on slight occasion : that fierce Lindesay 
£>id bead his sword against De Berkeley's breast, 
And that the lady threw herself between : 
That then De Berkeley dealt the Baron*s death wound. 
Knough, that from that time De Berkeley bore 
A spear in foreign wars. But, It b said, 
He batb returned of late; and, therefore^ brother, 
The Prior hath ordained our vigil here. 
To watch the privilege of the sanctuary. 
And righto 6f Clan MacDofll 

fTald. What righto are these? 

Xin, Most true ! you are but newly come from Rome^ 
And do nut know our ancient usages. 
Know then, whmi fell Macbeth beneath the arm 
or the predestined knight, unborn of woman, 
Three boons the victor ask'd, and thrice did Malcolm, 
Stooping the sceptre by the Thane restored. 
Assent to his request. And hence the rule. 
That first when Scotland's King assumes the crowo» 
MacDuff's descendant rings his brow with it: 
And hence, when ScoUand's King calls forth his host, 
INIacDuif' s descendant leads the van in battle ; 
And last, in guerdon of the crown restored. 
Red with tlie blood of the usurping tyrant. 
The right was granted in sueoeedingtime^ 
That if a kinsman of the Thane of Fife 
Commit a slaughter on a sudden impulse, 
And fly for refuge to this Cross MacDuflT, 
For the Thane's sake he shall find sanctuary ; 
For here must the avenger's step be staid. 
And here the panting homicide find safety. 

IPisltf. And here a brother of vour order watehes, 
To see the custom of the place ooserved?— 

Niru Even so ;— such is our convent's holy right. 
Since Saint Magridius , b lessed be his memory !— 
Did bv a vision warn the Abbot Eadmir.— 
And cnief we watch, when there is bickering 
Among the neighbouring noUes, now most iTkdy 
From tbis return of Berkeley from abroad. 
Having the Lindesay's blood upon his hand. 
H^aid. The Lindesay, then, was loved among his friends? 
Niru Honour'd and ^oar'd he was— but little loved; 
For even his bountv bore a show of sternness. 
And wlien his passions waked, he was a Sathan 
Of wrath and injury. 
Wold. How now, Sir Priest! (J8tfrce/y>— Forgive me 
(recoUecHng himtelf)^! was dreaming 
Of an old baron, who did bear about him 
Some touch of your Lord Reynold. 

Nin, Lindesay's name^ my brother. 
Indeed was Reynold; and methlnki moreow 
That, as you spoke even now, he would have spoken. 
I brought him a petition ftt>m our convent : 
He granted straight, but in such tone and manner, 
By my good saint ! I thought myself soaree saie 
Till Tay roll'd broad between us. I must now 
Unto the chapel— meanwhile the watch is thine ; 
And, at thv word, the hurryinf fugitive^ 
Sliould sucn arrive, must hefra find sanctuary; 
And, at thv word, the fiery-paced avenger 
Most stop his bloody course — e'en as swoln Jordan 
ControU'd hh waves, soon as they touch'd the feet 
Of those who bore the ark. 



Waid, Is this my charge? 

Nifu Evenso;— andIamnear,8houldchancerie^ufarame. 
At midnight I relieve you on your vratoh, . 
When we may taste together some reftvshment s 
I have cared ror it; and for a flask of win^— 
There is no sin, so that we drink it not 
Until the midnight hour, when lands have toll'd. 
Farewell awhile, and peaoeAil watch be with you ! ' 

[Exit towarda the chapels 

fFald* It is not with me, and aUs ! alas ! 
I know not where to seek it. — This monk's mind 
Is with his cloister match'd, nor lacks more room. 
Ito petty duties, formal ritual, ^ 

Ito humble pleasures and its paltry troubles^ 
Fill up his round of life ; even as some reptiles, 
They say, are moulded to the very shape. 
And all the angles of the rocky crevice. 
In which they live and die. But for myself. 
Retired in passion to the narrow oeU, 
Couching my tired limbs in ito recesses, 
So iil-adapted am I to ito limits. 
That every attitude is agony.^-— 
How now! what brings him back? 

JZe-SN/er Niniax. 

Nin, Look to your watch, my brother ;— horsemen come : 
I heard their tread when knedinff in the chapel. 

IFald, (looking to a distance. ) My thoughto have rapt ma 
more than Uiy devotion. 
Else had I heard the tread of distant horses 
Farther than thou oouldst hear the sacring-bell ; 
But now in truth they come '.^flight and pursuit 
Are sighto I*va been long strange to. 

Nin. See how ther gallop down the opposing hill ! 
Yon grey steed bounding down the headlong path. 
As on the level meadow ; while the black. 
Urged by the rider with his naked sword. 
Stoops on his prey, as I have seen the falcon 
Dashing upon the heron.— Thou dost frown 
And clench thjy. hand, as if it grasp'd a weapon? 

ITald. 'Tia but for shame to see a man fly thus 
While only one pursues him.— Coward, turn !— 
Turn thee, I say I thou art as stout as he. 
And wdl mays! match thv single sword with hl»-« 
Shame, that a man should rein a steed like thei^ 
Yet fear to turn his front against a foe I-« 
I am ashamed to look on them. 

Nin. Yet look agaiur-they quit their hones now. 
Unfit for the rough path :— the fugitive 
Ke«M the advantoge stilL— 'They strain towards us. 

JTaid. I'll not believe that ever the bold Thane 
Rear'd up his Cross to be a sanctuary 
To the base coward, who shunn'd an equal combat.—- 
How's this?— 'that look— that mien— imine eyes grow 
dizzy !— 

^n. He comes t thou art a novioe on this watch :<^ 
Brother, I'll take the word and speak to him. 
Pluck down thy cowl ;— know, that we spiritual champions 
Have honour to maintain, and must not seem 
To quail before the laity. 

[Waldhavk lets down Ms cowl, and steps back. 

Enter MAuaics BBaKKi.KT. 

Nin* Who art thou, stranger? speak thy name and pur« 
pose. 

Berk. I dalm the privilege of Clan MacDuiT. 
My name is Maurice Berkeley, and my lineage 
Aules me neariy with the Thiane of FUe. 

Nin. Give us to know the cause of sanetnary? 

Berk. Let him show it. 

Against whose violence I claim the privilege. 
Enter Lindbsat, with his sword drawn* He rushes at 
BaaKELrr; Nimiam interposes, 

Nin, Peace, in the name of Saint Magridius! 
Peace, in our Prior's name, and in the name 
Of that dear symbol, which did purchase peace 
And good- will towards man ! I do command thee 
To sheathe thy sword, and stir no oooteat here. 

Lin, One charm ru try first. 
To lure the craven from tne endianted drde 
Which he hath harbour'd in. — Hear you, De Berkeley, 
This is my brother's swoord— the hand it arms 
Is weapon'd to avenge a brother's death :-« 
If thou hast heart to step a furlong off, 
And change three blows,— even for so short a spaoe 
As these good nen may say an ave-maric^««i 
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So, Heaven be j^ood to me ! I will forgive thee 
Thy deed aud idl its oontequenees. ' 

Berk, Were not my riglit hand fetter*d by the thoufht 
That slaying thee were but a double guilt 
In which to steep my soul, no bridegroom ever 
Stepp*d forth to trip a measure with his bride 
More joyfolly than f, young man, w«rald mah 
To meet my challenge. 

Lin. He quails, and shuns to look upon my weapon. 
Yet boasU himself a Berkeley ! 

Berk, Lindesay, and If there were no deeper cause 
For shunning thee than terror of thv weapon, 
That rock-hewn Cross as soon should start and stir. 
Because a shepherd^boy blew horn beneath it. 
As I for brag of thine. 

Nin, I charp you both, and in the name of Heaven, 
Breathe no den anoe on this sacred spot. 
Where Christian men must bear them peacefully. 
On pain of the Church thunders. Calmly tell 
Tour cause of difference ; and, Lord Lindesay, thou 
Be first to speak them. 

Lin, Ask the blue welkin—ask the silver Tay, 
The northern Grampiaas— all things know my wrongs; 
But ask not me to tdl them, while the villain. 
Who wrought them, stands and listens with a smile. 

Nin, ItTssaid— 
Since you refer us thus to general fiune— 
That Berkeley slew thv brother, the Lord Lonli^ 
In his own hails at Edzell— 

Lin, Ay, in his halls-^ 

In his own halls, good father, that's the^ word- 
In his own halls he slew him, while the wine 
Pass'd on the board lietween ! The gallant Tliane^ 
Who wreak*d Macbeth*s inhospitable murder, 
Rear'd not yon Cross to sanction deeds like these. 

Berk, Thou say'st I came a guest !.— I came a victim, 
A destined victim, train*d on to the doom 
His frantic jealousy prepared for me. 
He fix*d a quarrel on me^ and we fought. 
Can I forget the form that came between us, 
And periMi*d by his sword? 'Twas then I fought 
For vengeance, — until then I guarded life. 
But then I sought to take it, and prevail'd* 

Lin, Wretch ! thou didst first dishonour to thy victim, 
And then didst slay him ! 

Berk, There is'a busy fiend tugs at my heart. 
But I will struggle with it !— Youthful knight, 
My heart is sick of war, my hand of slaughter; 
I come not to my lordships, or my land, 
But just to seek a spot in some cold cloister. 
Which I may kneel on living, and, when dead. 
Which may suffice to cover me. 
Forgive me that I caused your brother's death ; 
And I forgive thee the injurious terms 
With which thou taxest me. 

Lin, Take worse and blacker.— Murderer, adulterer !«. 
Art thou not moved yet ? 

Berk, Do not press me further. 

The hunted stag, even when he seeks the thicket, 
Compell'd to stand at bay, rrows dangerous ! 
Most true thy brother peridi'd by my hand. 
And if you term it murder — I must bear it. 
Thus far my patience can ; but if thou brand 
The purity of^ yonder martyr'd saint. 
Whom then my sword but poorly did avenge^ 
With one injurious word, come to the valley. 
And I will show thee how it shall be answer'd ! 

Nin, This heat. Lord Berkeley, doth but ill accord 
With thy kte pious patience. 

Berk, Father, forgive, and let me stand excused 
To Heaven and thee, if patience brooln no more. 
I loved this lady fondly— truly loved— 
Loved her, and was beloved, ere vet her father 
Conferr'd her on another. While she lived. 
Each thought of her was to my soul as hallow'd 
As those I send to Heaven ; and on her grave, 
Her bloody, early grave, while this poor hand 
Can h<dd a sword, shall no one cast a scorn. 

Lin, Follow me. Thou shalt hear me call the adulteress 
By her right name.— I'm glad there's yet a spur 
Can rouse thy sluggard mettle. 

Berk, Make then obeisance to the blessed Cross, 
For it shall be on earth thy last devotion. 

[The^ are going oj: 
ff^old, (ruthing/oruHird,) Madmen, ttMid !— 



Stay but one seco nd answer but one question.-^ 
There, Maurice Berkeley, canst thou look upon 
That blessed sign, and swear thou'st spoken troth ? 

Berk, I swear by Heaven, 
And by the memory of that murder'd innocent. 
Each seeming charge against her was as false 
As our bless'd Lady 's spotless. Hear, each saiDt ! 
Hear me, thou holy rood ! hear me from heaven. 
Thou nuurtyr'd excellence !— Hear me trom penal fire, 
(For sure not yet thy guilt is expiated ! ) 
Stern ghost of her destroyer ! — 

Wald. (tkrowt back his cowL) He heart ! he hesn ! Tky 
sp^ hath raised the dead. 

Lin, My brother ! and alive ! — » 

ITald, Alive,— but vet, my Richard, dead to thee. 
No tie of kindred binds me to the world ; 
All were renounced, when, w\fh reviving lifi% 
Came the desire to seek the sacred cloister. 
Alas, in vain ! for to that last retreat. 
Like to a pack of bloodhounds in full chase^ 
^Iy passion and my wrongs have follow'd me. 
Wrath and remorse— and, to fill up the cry, 
Thou hast brought vengeance hither. 

Lin, I Imt sought 

To do the act and duty of a brother. 

H^ald, 1 ceased to be so when I left the world ; 
But if he can forgive as I forgive, 
God sends me here a brother In mine enemy. 
To pray for me and with me. If thou oanrt, 
De Berkeley, give thine hand.— 

Berk, (gives his hand,) It is the will 

Of Heaven, made manifest in thy preservation. 
To inhibit further bloodshed ; for De Berkley, 
The votary Maurice lays the title down. 
Go to his halls, Lord Richard, where a maiden. 
Kin to his blood, and daughter in afliBCtion, 
Hein his broad lands ;— u thoo canst love her, Liodeaiy, 
Woo her and be successful. 



The True Plan of a Living Temple ; cr, Mtm considered 
in his proper Relation to the Ordinanf OcatpaHons and 
Pursuits of Life, By the Author of the ** Morning 
and Evening Sacrifice," &c In 3 vols. Edinburgh. 
Oliver and Boyd. 1830. 

Wxas we to wait till we had fully read and digested this 
l>ook, before we recommended it to our readers, we should 
delay much too long to do our part to bring into notice what 
we distinctly perceive is one of the most important and best 
executed works of a religious kind which has been produced 
in our day. It is peculiarly well adapted, too, to meet the 
errors and illusions prevalent in these times, and which 
must ever be more or less prevalent, when so high a sub- 
ject as that of religion intermingles with the weaknesses 
and infirmities of human nature. It lias struok forcibly 
the eminent author before us, that these errors chiefly 
arise from men mistaking the object of reUgion^-firem 
Amcying to themselves that it was designed to carry their 
thoughts into indistinct musings on a future state of ex- 
istence, and not to be the great vivifying principle of all 
their thoughts and occupations connected vi^th the pre- 
sent life. Men are willing enough, under its influence, 
to consider themselves as Temples to the Deity, but then 
they are not Living Temples ; there is commonly more 
of meditation and abstraction, and direct spiritual com- 
munication, in their notion of the services to be rendered 
to God, than of a distinct view of the part now given 
them to act among his creatures ; and the great object, 
accordingly, of this work, is to show the real sphere 
which religion occupies upon earth — as a system which 
is throughout practical, and which, while it opens into 
prospects of existence, of which the present scene Is only 
the foretaste, yet confines all the strenuous efforts and 
exertions of the human mind to the theatre in which it is 
now called to be exercised. In accomplishing this im- 
portant object, we know no author who has gone so deep 
into the actual condition of human nature, or who sees 
so distinctly what are its capacities, its defects, its obliga* 
tion$. In other words, we m»y say, that we know of 
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no religious writer who has marked with so attentire an 
eye, and traced so accurately, the representations upon 
this subject, made by Him, who, more than any other 
teacher, " knew what was In man;** and it is by foUow- 
inf out the lessons, and eren the most minute hints, giren 
by that Divine Teacher, that this great work has been 
huilt up to be what we beiicye It really is, among the 
most perfect and comprehensire schemes of Cluristian 
•thics which hare yet been presented to the world. 

The foundation is laid in an explanation of that striking 
expression so constantly in the mouth of our SaWour, *' the 
kingdom of God,** which is here shown to mean his ac- 
tually existing kingdom, in whatever department of his 
dominions it may be contemplated — on earth no less than 
in heaven, — and the subjects of which, wherever they are 
placed, have their peculiar offices to perform, requiring 
the full energy of their actual capacities, and not leaving 
them any supernumerary energies to expend upon objects 
not within their immediate sphere of action. Were this 
Tiew thoroughly entered into, how entirely would it cut 
off most of the speculations out of which systems of divi- 
nity have been formed ! What room is there, for in- 
stance, for speculating on the divine decrees orforelcnow- 
ledge, or their consistency with the freedom and the mo- 
rality of human conduct ? Why should such boolcs as 
Jonathan £dwards*s ever have been written ; and, what- 
ever may be its merit as a piece of philosophical or theo- 
logical reasoning, of what possible use can the specula- 
tions contained in it l>e to such a being as man ? All he is 
concerned in is, what he feels to be his present condition— 
his position in the scene in which he is now called to act — 
the place which he actually fills as a member of the king- 
dom of God, with all bis indelible impressions of respon- 
sibility about him, — and he has nothing more to do with 
enquiries respecting the original movements of his spirit, 
or the rule of its final destination, in filling that position, 
than in acting his part in any of the simplest offices of hu- 
man society. In short, a speculation of the kind now men- 
tioned, or of any abstruse nature whatever, has no more 
connexion with the education of a Christian, than with that 
of a writer to the signet — probably, indeed, less ; because 
the metaphysical acumen displayed in such investigations 
might help a person in the power of drawing up inge- 
nious law statements ; but it would much more tend to 
distract his attention from the place which it 1>ecomes him 
to fill in ** the kingdom of God,** than at all forward him 
In the proper sentiments with which it is incuml>ent on 
him to fill it. The impression, indeed, of any one who 
reads this book with attention, must be, that the greatest 
part of what is commonly called Divinity, is nothing more 
than trifling with the noblest and simplest of all subjects ; 
and that an example is here set of ** a style of thought** 
upon these high conceptions, which ought to be generally 
aimed at, and without which the universal and pervading 
character of religion will never be fully compreheiyled or 
entered into in the world. It is here traced from its 
root, through its most minute ramifications in the con- 
duct of life. The work is not, accordingly, a brief one ; 
but it is far from being tedious ; and if any readers might 
be taken in by the form of the book — three neat volumes 
of the size of Waverley — and by the singularity of the 
title, to suppose that they had got a modem novel in their 
hands, they will not, we assure them, feel themselves dis- 
i4>pointed, when they find that they have plumped, instead, 
into the heart of an ethical and religious treatise. The 
Tiews throughout are so elevated, so pious, so simple, and, at 
the same time, so original, that we can assure them they 
will scarcely find any reading more delightful ; and we 
are ourselves, at tliis moment, muck annoyed in being 
forced tu interrupt our perusal of the work from a sen»e 
o( duty, to give the earliest possible notice of it, imper- 
fect and unsatisAictory us that may t>e. Before, however, 
we return to our pleasing study, we muiit indulge our 
readers witlt one or tivo sliort quotation!*, wliicli may be 
taken almost at hozardi from a work that is written 



throughout in so equable and engaging a style. In 
speculating on the parable of the Talents, the author ob. 
serves, — 

" The trust conmiltted to each individual in the present 
life being this, not simply a mean of enjoyment, or a station 
of repose, but a sphere ot active duty which he is required 
to fill, and bv the due fulfilment of which he reaps also the 
honour and happiness that are competent to his condition^ 
we are taught, by the language and spirit of the paraUe, to 
l>elieve^ that a similar rule obtains throughout all those 
future stages of existence on which we have yet to enter ;<^ 
that the heaven, for which we are authorized to hope, is 
not, consequently, a place exempt from all active exertion, 
but a hiffher station among those servants of God, who are 
beautifully described as having always * delighted to do his 
commandments;* and as the kingdom of God is carried 
forward, throughout all worlds, by the Instrumentality of 
those living agents with whom he has peopled his domi- 
nions ~and happiness and honour are the prizes of those 
only who acquit themselves faithfully in their trust — the 
glorious object proposed to us by Christianity is t)iat of so* 
curing, by a due discharge of the duties of our present sta- 
tion, far more efficacious powers of promoting happiness 
and order,— a loftier station among the countless hosts of 
the obedient children of God, — a vnder view of those grand 
arrangeoMnts, bj means of which the vast destinies of the 
universe are carried forward j— and the consequent enjoyment, 
in our own cases, of such measures of happiness and glory 
' as the eye of man has never seen, nor his ear heard, ncr 
his imagination is capable of conceiving.' This is a beautiful 
and captivating idea, which oucht to be made familiar to 
our minds by frequent oontemphition of it ; for it tends to 
enlarge immeasurably our conceptions of the extent and 
grandeur of those arrangements by which things visible and 
Invisible are connected, and bound into one pmect system. 
It affords, also, a fine illustration of the pure and just prin- 
dples which pervade the moral representations of the Found- 
er of Cbristianitv, and it presents the only idea of our fu- 
ture station in existence, that is fitted to engage the affections 
of our hearts, and consequently to render our exertions to 
secure that station persevering and cheerful." 

The last volume is chiefly composed of notes and illus- 
trations, in which the author comments, with great learn- 
ing and ability, on the ethical views of the philosophers 
of antiquity, of the German school, and of this coun- 
try — and in which, with a very amiable spirit, he gives 
their full share of praise to contemporary writers. There 
is a peculiar interest, too, in many of the notes, from the 
fiimiiiar insight which they afford into the mind and 
sentiments of the author. As a specimen of this kind of 
writing, we think our readers will be yet more interested 
with the following sentences, which conclude the preface^ 
and which it is Impossible they can read without a deep 
sympathy in following out the speculations and feelings of 
such a mind as Is there indicated : 

« Of the confidence which the author has in the truth of 
the principles by which the present work is characterised, 
and in their sumerviency to the best interests of mankind, 
the reader may judge from the following statement : — 

** The work was sketched, its principles settled, and the 
whole plan of their connexion formed, at a time when the 
author had little expectation that he was again to take an 
active part In that living scene, the duties of whicli he has 
endeavoured to describe ; and when, vi^th no view certainly 
of literary distinction, nOr any care a1>out literary honours, 
but with an earnest desire to ascertain the duty actually 
assigned to man on earth, he busied himself, —with that deep 
anxiety which is known only to those who believe them- 
selves to be bidding * fiurewell to time^* — in Mideavouring to 
find out what is the object really proposed to man as a sub- 
ject of the kingdom of God,~ana how far he himself had 
succeeded in acting conformably to that olject. 

*< No length of days can ever eiiace from his mind the 
remembrance of that bright summer noon— made more 
bright and infinitelv more affecting by the thought, that 
such brightness mignt he seen but fur a little— when, being 
iticapable of more active exertion, he sketched with his pen- 
cil, in the open air, and amidst the blossoms and oversha- 
dowing foliage of that * cottage carden' which had been dear 
to hiui from infancy, the whole series of views and prin- 
c'lplcs wliich, iti a iiiitre finished form, but with no alterp- 
tioii wliatcvcr of (liPtr oricitinl design, he now submits to 
the judgment of the public; lndeed| nil subsequent re- 
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flection Mid lD¥Mticiti<m have but tenred mon deeply to 
imprea bim with ttie oooTiotion that theae principua are 
in atrict agreemaot with the order of Nature, and with the 
arrancementaof ProTidenoe ; and be has, aooordinffly. only 
to add, that harinff made this statement, he cannot doabt tM 
reader will gire him entire credit, when he dedaree, that 
be now offers the woric to the pabUc with the solemn belief 
that the principles which it contains are in accordance with 
the purest trutn, and that their adoption as rules of conduct 
would indeed make man ' a Living Temule,* or, to use the 
flne words of the Divine Teacher, woula bring * the king- 
dom of HeaTen upon earth.* ** 

We know not what to add to so affecting a communi- 
cation, except to express our hope, that as the author has 
not yet bid ** farewell to time," so he wlU be long of bid- 
ding fiurewell to the public — but will be granted health 
and encouragement for the completion of other works, 
still wanting, for the accomplishment of the entire plan 
which has risen upon his fertile and inexhaustible inven- 
tion. 



TrmU and StorieM t^the Irish Peoittntry ; with Etchings. 
By W. H. Brooke, Esq. 2 vols. Dublin. William 
Curry, Jon. and Co. 1830. 

This is a clever and amnshig book ; a little too purely 
Irish, perhaps, for the general reader, but nevertheless, full 
of excellent delineations of national manners. The pea- 
santry of Ireland have more character than any other 
peasantry on the face of the earth, and hence they afford 
inexhaustible materials to one capable of sketching their 
peculiarities with a lively and rapid penctL Such a per- 
son is our author, who has evidently studied the lower 
classes of his countrymen with great accuracy and atten- 
tion, and has himself a turn both for the humorous and 
the pathetic, which is in excellent accordance with the 
temperaments of the heroes and heroines of his tales. The 
tiUes of the different stories are, — *' The Three Tusks, or 
the Little House under the Hill,'* one of those wild, won- 
derful, and grotesque legends peculiar to Ireland ; " Shane 
Fadh's Wedding,** a very cento of Irish fun and drollery ; 
«< Larry M'Farland's Wake ;** *' The BatUe of the Fac- 
tions,*' a splendid description of one of the most glorious 
rows ever fought in the illustrious town of Knockim- 
downy ; " The Funeral and Party Fight ;" " The Hedge 
School, and the Abduction of Mat Kavanab," a capital 
satire on the prevalent mode of instilling laming into the 
spalpeens of green Erin ; and " The Station," a sketch 
not unworthy of its predecessors. 

We had marked various quotations, but we find that 
the one which we consider the most interesting, extends 
to so great a length that we mus^exclude the others. We 
think there is a great deal of power, and not a little pathos, 
in the following sketch. It describes a scene that took 
place at the crossing of a stream which was flooded, and 
is supposed to be narrated by a village schoolmaster : 

THE AnvixTuas or aoss o'hallaoham and joun 

O'CALLAOHAN. 

*< The first of the 0*HaUaghans that ventured over it, was 
the youngest, who was captured by the hand, and encou- 
rof M by many cheerful expressions from the young men 
wno were clinging to the planks. She got sate over, and 
when she came to the end, one who was stationed on the 
far bank gave her a joyous pull, that Iranidated her several 
yards upon terra Jtrma. * Well, Nancy,* be observed, 'you're 
safe, any how ; and if I don't dance at your wedding for 
this, I'll never say ye're dacent.* To this Mary gave a jo- 
cular promise ; and he resumed his station, that ne might 
be ready to render a similar assistance to her next sister. 
Rose Gralh then went to the edge of the plank several times, 
but her courage as ohen refused to be forthcoming. During 
her hesitation, John 0*Callaghan stoojied down, and pri- 
vately untied bis shoes, then unbuttoned his waistcoat, and 
very gently, being unwilling to excite notice, slipped the 
knot of his cravat. A t long and Inst, by the encouragement of 
those who were on the plank. Rose attempted the passage, 
and had advanced as far as the middle of it, when a fit of 
dizziness and alarm seized her, with such violence that the 
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men waa receiving her hand, that he might paaa her to the 



next, she loot her momentum, and was InstantaiMoaaiT pn- 
cipitated into the boiling current. The wild and famii 
ary of horror that succeeded this cannot be laid on paw. 
The eldest sister Ml into strong convulsions, and aerensl of 
the other females lUnted on the spot. The mother did net 
fidnt; bat, like LoC*s wift^ she aecmad to have baen tnat- 
laled into stone: her handa beeama olencbad caariMittw^r 
her teeth locked, her noatrils dilated, and her eyaa ahat half 
way out of her head. There she stood, looking opan hv 
daughter struggling in the flood, with a fixed gaxa of wild 
and impotent nrenzy, tiiat, f<^ fearfulness, b«t the thos- 
derstorm all to nothing. The father rushed to the edge of 
the river, oblivions of bis incapability to swim, detenmnei 
to save her ariose his awn lifB, which latlsr woold Imvahecn 
a dead certainty, had ha adventured ; but he waa pravanted 
by the crowd, who pointed out to him the madneaa of sack 
a project. * For God*s sake, Paddy, don't attimiii H,* they 
exclaimed, ' except you wish to looe vour own lira, srithont 
beinff able to save hers : no man could swim in that flood, 
and It upwards of ten feet deep !' Their argumenta, how- 
ever, were lost upon him ; for, in &ct, he waa inaenoiUe te 
every thing but hia ehlld's preaorvation. He, therdan, 
only answwed their remoostranoos by attanoptiiig to make 
another plunge into the river. * Let me aksic^ will yao^* 
said he ; Met me alone ! 1*11 dther save mv child Rooe, or 
die along with her ! How could I live aftner her ? Mer- 
ciful God, anv of them bat her/ Ob ! Rose, darling,' be 
exclaimed, ' tne favourite of my heart, will no one save 
you? Oh, God! Oh, God! Is there no mercy?* AH this 
passed in leas than a miauteb 

** Just as these words were utteiad, a plunge waa h e aiJ 
a few yarda above the bridge, and a man appeared In the 
flood, making bis way with rapid strokes to the drowning 
girl. Another cry now rose from the spectators. ' Its 
John 0*Ca]laghan,* they shouted.-' it*s John 0*Canaghan, 
and they'll be both lost !'— < No»* exchdmed others, < Tf it's 
In the power of man to save her, he will !*— * O, b les s td Fa- 
ther, she's lost !' now burst from all present; for, afW ha- 
ving struggled and kept floating some time by her garmcats, 
she at length sunk, apparently exh a o a te d and senwlcai^ and 
the thief of a flood flowed over her, as if she had not been 
under its sur&ce. When O'Callaghan saw that ahe went 
down, be raised himsdf up in the water, and cast his eye 
towards that part of the Wik opposite which she disap- 
peared, evidently, as It proved, tiiat he might have a mark 
to guide him in fixing on the proper spot where to plange 
after her. When he came to the place, he raised hinasif 
again In the stream, and, calculating that she most by this 
time have been borne some distance from the spot where she 
sank, he gave a stroke or two down the river, and disap- 
peared after her. This was foUowed by anotho* cry of hor- 
ror and despair ; for, somehow, the Idea of desolation which 
marks at all tiroes a deep, overs wollen torrent, heightened 
by the bleak mountain scenery around them, and the dark, 
angry voracity of the river where they had sunk, might 
have impressed the spectators with utter hopelessness as to 
the fate of those now engulfed in its vortex. This, how- 
ever, I leave to those who are deeper read in philosophy than 
I am. An awful silence succeeaed the last shrill exclama- 
tion, broken only ly the hoarse rushing of the waters, 
whose wild, continuous roar, booming mdlowly and dis- 
mally in the ear, might be heard at a great distance over all 
the country. But a new sensation aoon invaded the mal- 
titude ; for, after the lapse of about a minute, John O'Ci^ 
lagban emerged from the flood, bearing, iu his sinister hand, 
the Inanimate body of his own Rose Galh.— for it's be that 
loved her tenderly. A peal of joy congratulated them fhnn 
a thousand voices ; hundreds of dlrecUons were given him 
how to act to the best advantage. Two young men in ea- 
pedal, who were both dying abont the lovely creature that 
be held, were quite anxious to give him advice : ' Bring htr 
to the other aide, John, ma bouchal ; It's the safest,' aaid 
Larry Carty. < Will you let him ak>ne, Carty,' said Simon 
Tracy, who was the other ; < you*ll only put him in a per* 
plexity.' But Carty would order In spite of every thing. 
He kept bawling out, however, so loud, that John raised 
hia eye to see wlwt he meant, and waa near losing hold of 
Rose. This was too mndi for Tracy, who upa with the 
fist, and downs him— so they both at it; for no one then 
could take themselves off those that were in danger, to in- 
terfere between tbem. But, at all events, no eaithly thii^ 
can happen among Irishmen without a fight. The fiAber, 
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during this, atood breathleat, his hands clasped, and his 
eyes tamed to heaven, praying in anguish for the deliverr 
oV his darling. The mother*8 Toole was still wild and fixed, 
her eyes glazed, and her muscles hard and stiff; evidently 
she was Insensible to all that was going forward ; while 
large drops of paralytic agony hung upon her cold brow. 
Neither of the sisters had yet recovered, nor could those 
irho supported them turn their eyes firom the more imrni* 
nent danger, to pay them any partictdar attention. Many, 
also^ of the other females, whose feelings were too mueh 
woond up when the aeddent ooenrred, now fidnted, when 
they saw she was likelv to be rescued ; but most of them 
were weeping with delight and gratitude. 

'* When John brought her to the sur&ce, he paused a 
moment to recover breath and collectedness ; he then caught 
her bj the left arm, near the shoulder, and cut in a slant- 
ing direction down the stream, to a watering-place, where 
a uope had been formed in the bank. But be was already 
too nr down to be able to work acron the current to this 
point—for it was here much stronger and more rapid than 
under the plank. Instead, therefore, of reaching the slopes 
he found himself, in spite of every effort to the contrary, 
about a perch below it ; and except he could gain this point, 
against the strong ruui of the nood, there was vtrv little 
hope of being able to save either her or himself— for ne was 
now much exhausted. Hitherto^ therefore, all was still 
doubtful, whilst his strength was fast fidllng him. In this 
trying and almost hopeless situation, with an admirable 
presence of mind, he adopted the only expedient which could 
possibly enable him to reach the bank. On finding himself 
receding down, instead of advancing up the current, he ap- 
proachd the luink, which was here very deep and perpen- 
dicular ; he then sunk his fingers into the nrm blue dav 
with which it was stratified, and by this means advanced, 
bit by bit, up the stream, having no other force bv which 
he could propel himself against it. After this moue did he 
breast the current with ul his strength— which must have 
been prodigious, or he never could have borne it out— until 
he reached the slope, and got from the Influence of the tide, 
into the dead water. On arriving here, his hand was 
caught by one of the young men present, who stood up to 
the neck in tbo water, waiting nis approach. A second 
man stood behind him, holding his other hand, and a link 
was thus formed, that reached out to the firm bank. A 
good pull now brought them both to the edge of the liquid : 
on finding bottom, John took his Colleen Galh in his own 
arms, carried her out, and, pressing his lips to hers, laid 
her in the bosom of her father ; then, after taking another 
kiss of the young drowned flower, burst into tears, and fell 

eowerless beside her. The truth is, the spirit that kept 
im firm, was now wanted : and his legs and arms became 
nervifless by the exertion. Hitherto her&ther took no no- 
tice of John, for how could he, seeing that he was entlrelv 
wrapped up in his daughter? and the question was, thougn 
rescued from the flood, if life was in her.^The sisters were 
bv this time recovered, and weeping over her, along with 
toe father, and, indeed, with all present ; but the mother 
could not be made to comprehend what they were about, at 
all at all. The country people used every means with which 
they were intimate to recover Rose ; sne was brought in- 
stantly to a fivmer's house beside the spot, pat into a warm 
bed, covered over with hot salt, wrapped in hal£-aoorched 
blankets, and made sul^t to every other mode of treat- 
ment that could possibly revoke the functions of life. John 
had now got a * dacent* draught of whisky, which revived 
him. He stood over her, when he oould be admitted, 
watching for the symptomatics of her revival ; all, however, 
was vain. He now determined to try another course : by- 
and-by lie stooped, put his mouth to bsr mouth, and, draw- 
ing in his breath, respired with all his foroe from the hoi* 
tom of his very heart into hers ; this he did several timet 
rapidly— Faith, a tender and agreeable operation, any how. 
But mark the consequence : in less than a minute her 
white bosom heaved— her breath returned— her pulse be- 
gan to pUy: she opened her eyes, and felt his tears of love 
raining warmlv on her pale eheek ! 

*< For years before this, no two of these opposite fictions 
had spoken ; nor up to this minute had John and they, even 
upon this occasion, exchanged a monosyllable. The father 
now looked at him— the tears stood atresh in hb eyes; he 
eame forward— stretched out his hand— it was received ; 
and the next moment he fell into John*s arms, and cried 
like an infant. 

** When Rose recovered, she seemed as if striving to re- 
cordate what had happened ; and, after two or three mi- 
nutes^ enqaind from ncr liftor, in » wwk bat twssl yoUei 



* Who saved me?'—* *Twa8 John O'Callaghan, Rose, dul- 
ling,* replied the sister, < that ventured his own life into the 
boiung flood, to save yours— and did save it, jewel.' Rose's 
eye gleamed at John ;— and I only wish, as lam a bachelor 
not nurther than my f<Mty-8eventh, that I may ever have 
the happiness to get a glance from two blue eyes, such as 
she gave him that moment ; a fiunt smile played about her 
mouth, and a slight blush lit up her fair cheek, like the 
evening sunbeams on the virgin snow, as the poets have 
said, for the five hundredth time, to my own personal know- 
ledge. She then extended her hand, which John, yon maj 
be sure, was no way backward In receiving, and the tears 
of love and gratitude ran silently down her cheeks.** 

Neither Miss Edgaworth nor the author of the 0*Hara 
Tales could have written any thing more powerful than 
this. We must not oondade without mentioning that 
the volumes are embdlished with some very q^ted and 
humoroos etchings iUustrativs of the stories. 



Lives o/Emuuni BriiUh Lawyers* By Henry RMene» 
Esq. Barrister at Law. Lardna^s Cabmsi Cyehpesdi^ 
No, VL London. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown^ 
and Green. 1830. 

Thx authors of the present day may be arranged under 
two pretty comprehensive heads. The one consists of 
men either of an original style of thought, or at the least 
of a vigorous and peculiar style of expression. The other 
consists of such persons as, po ssess ing a competent know* 
ledge of the English language, Joined with a stock of in- 
formation above the common run, are able to tell a plain 
smooth tale, for the benefit of elderly ladies, and gentle- 
men whose education has been neglected. Authors of 
this latter class are termed. In the language of the fancy, 
the " heavy weights ;" and, to tell the truth, we begin to 
suspect shrewdly that they are greater ftivourltes with 
our sovereign lords and patrons the booksellers, than the 
brisker and more volatile class, to whom we have in our 
ignorance attiributed the pre-eminence. Any work of a 
man of genius — especially his first— 4s a ticklish specur 
latlon ; it may succeed, or It may not. But a well-po- 
lished woric, from a decent God-fearing adherent of the 
divinity Dulness, is sure to succeed. Highly finished — 
not an ** If** or an ** and" misplaced through the whole 
volume — no Inharmonious sentences— no startling opi- 
nions—no aberrations from the fireside orthodoxy of a re- 
spectable husband and wife, with a numerous small fiunlly, 
—such a work forms a fine plUow for the reverend head 
of age. Many a time and oft have we blessed the 
wholesome and sedative effects of a volume of this kind, 
when some over-excitement had sent our blood bounding 
at a yet more headlong pace than usual through our throbs 
bing veins. 

Mr Roscoe's book is a very superltHT work in the heavy 
line of business. We mean that the style is irreproadu 
ably correct ; the sentiments in general such as all men 
are agreed upon ; but that there Is a want of boldness and 
originality both in the thoughts and language, and, what 
is worse In a biographical work, a want of graphic power. 
The truth is, that we begin to suspect these Family and 
other Libraries — Dr Lardner's is merely a publication of 
this class, under a more imposing name — useful as they 
undeniably ar% and creditable as the Idea is to the origin- 
al suggester, are about, fti>m their number, to threaten 
the originality and respectability of our literature. The 
works most in demand for them are abridgements and 
compilations ; and the prices offered for such works by 
their publishers, together with their unwillingness to ven- 
ture upon the publication of larger and more original 
productions, can scarcely fiiU ts break down our English 
literature into a small peddling stream of nice little books. 
When we look at the current compositions of the day — 
we speak of that portion which professes to instruct^ 
and compare them with the vast and original underta- 
kings of our predecessors, or even of our contemporaries in 
France and Italy, we occMUHudlybaye our mu^iviogv** 
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we ftw that our lot has fallen In aa age of little men, at 
weU at of little books. 

This is the first biographical Tolume of Dr Lardner*s 
Cyclopedia ; but it is to be fi^oired by others of a rery 
interesting kind« We hare here a series of biographies of 
British lawyers ; and we are promised in the sequel three 
Yolumes of eminent British military commanders, by 
Mr Gleig— one Tolume (at the least) of eminent naval 
commanders, by Dr Southey — eight Tolnmes of eminent 
literary and scientific characters, and five of eminent 
artiste of all nations. Such a series, if executed Judi- 
ciously, will aiford an excellent manual for that most 
interesting study, the oomparatire effwts of different pro- 
fessional avocations upon character. More jmliciouahf 
they cannot be executed than in the specimen now on 
our table ; although we should like to see more indica- 
tions of fresh, vigorous native talent, both because it 
serves to make a book more readable, and because it 
sends the matter home with a greater impetus to the 
understanding. 

As Scotsmen, we feel Inclined to quarrel with Mr 
Rosooe for his Utle, *" British Lawyers," seeing that aU 
his fourteen heroes are in reality English lawyers — ^prac- 
titioners, at the English bar, and judges in Englbh courts. 
There are abo comprehended under the term British, 
the bars of Ireland and Scotland, and narratives of their 
most eminent characters are not merely wanting to jus- 
tify the comprehensive title of tlie work, but would have 
added materially to its variety and interest. At the same 
time, we are quite ready to admit that the history of 
English lawyers is more intimately connected with the 
great history of national eTents, than that of the legal 
practitioners in either of the other two countries, and is 
on this account more rich in imprcesive and imposing 
associations ; for the nobler features of the human mind, — 
devotion to principle, and contempt of danger in great 
and perilous emergencies, have had more frequent oppor- 
tunities of being roused into action amongst the jurists 
of the sister kingdom. 

The selection of lawyers isi^ropriately made, and so 
arranged as to afford a continuous view of the English 
bar, fnna the commencement of the seventeenth, down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. It would be vain 
to attempt, by extracting a few passages, to give any 
thing like an idea of the book. And we may remark 
here, by the way, that the broadside of ready-made quo- 
tations which accompanies this volume, has, besides the 
quackery of the whole system, the additional recommen- 
dation of being excessively Ill-selected. The extracts are 
either dull, or, what is still worse, coarse and clumsy at- 
tempts at humour, and threadlmre stories which have stood 
the tear and wear of the courts of Westminster-hall, and 
all the circuits, for the last century. We really feel 
tempted to inflict one passage upon our readers as a spe- 
cimen: 

** Loan EasKXNK.— Talents so extraordinary, and elo- 
quence so powerful as Mr Erskine*s, ar^ in this country, 
speedily encaged in the public senrice. lib political predi- 
lections had already led him to associate himself with thoee 
celebrated men, who, during the administration of Lord 
North, headed the Opposition, and whose characters and 
genius were then in their highest meridian. Fox, Burke, 
and Sheridan, the three most splendid names in tiie modem 
political history of England, nad hitherto preserved un- 
blemished tftie fair and brilliant reputation with which they 
entered into public life. The ' coalition* had not yet dim- 
med the splendour of Fox*s name ; the purity of Burke*s 
principles nad not yet departed from him ; nor had the fa- 
tal web of peeuniai^ embarrassment been wound round the 
soul of Sheridan. To associate with men lilce these was 
worthy of Erskine ; but it was not until after the forma- 
tion ot the coalition ministry, that he became tftie public 
ooa^utor of this distinguisned phalanx. When the ill- 
judged and unfortunate measure of the India Bill had been 
introduced, it became evident that ministers would require 
every assistance to carry it, opposed as it was by so many 
and such various interests. The fame and the genius of 
Erskine at once pointed him out as an invaluable ally, and 
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it was determined to bring him without delay into the 
House of Commons. Sir William Gordon, the member 
for Portsmouth, was therefore prevailed upon, for an ade- 
quate consideration, to resign his seat, to whi<;^ Mr Bn- 
kine immediately succeeded.** 

' Now, we put it to the conscience of the boob^ vrbe 
selected this, whether he would himself be induced ts 
purchase any book, or even to read it, on the strength of 
a passage so little striking. 

We extract for ourselves the following passage, 
grateful subject of reflection at a moment like ^e 
sent, when a mighty nation is hearkening with anxious 
dread for the news from its monarch*s sick-bed, as it tends 
to prove how deserved the love we entertain for him : 

*< When attorney-general to the Prince of Wales, I (it is 
Lord Erskine who speaks) was retained by Thomas Paine, 
to defend him on his approaching trial for publishing the 
second part of his * Rights of mkn ;* but it was soon inti- 
mated to me by high authority that it was considered to be 
incompatible with my situation, and the Prince himself, in 
the most friendly manner, acquainted me that it was high- 
ly displeasing to the King, and that I ought to endeavour 
to explain my conduct ; which I immediately did, in a let- 
ter to his miQesty himsd^ in which, afker e xp res s ing my 
sincere attachment to his person, and to the oonsUtutum m 
the kincdom, attacked in the vrork which was to be de- 
fended, I took the libertv to daim, as an invaluable part of 
that very constitution, the unquestionable ri^ht of the sub- 
ject to make his defence by any counsel of bis own free 
choice^ if not preriously retained, or engaged by office from 
the crown ; end that there was no other way of deciding 
whether that vrss or was not my situation as attorney-ge- 
neral to the Prince, than bv referring, according to custom, 
that question to the bar, which I vrss perfectly willine and 
even desirous to do. In a few days afterwards I reodved, 
through my friend the late Admiral Paine, a most gra- 
cious mesmffe from the Prince^ expressing his deep rc^gret 
in feeling himself obliged to accept my resignation, which 
was accordingly sent. * * * It would, however, be 
most uniust, as well as ungrateful to the Prince Regent, 
not to add, that, in a few yean afWwards, his Royal High- 
ness, of bis own mere motion, sent for me to Carlton 
House, whilst he was still in bed undera severe illnen, and 
taking me most graciously by the hand, said to me, that, 
though he was not at all qualified to judge of retainers, nor 
to appreciate the correctness or incorrectness of my conduct 
in the instance thst had separated us, yet that, Ming con- 
vinced I had acted from the purest motives, he wished most 
publicly to manifest that opinion, and therefore directed me 
to go immediately to Somerset House, and to bring with 
me, for his execution, the patent of Chancellor to his Royal 
Highness, which he said he had always designed for nte; 
adding, that owing to my being too young when his esta- 
blishment was first fixed, be had declined mivinf a chanceU 
lor at that time ; that during our separation he had been 
more than once asked to revive it, which he had refused to 
do» looking forward to this occasion." 

Our readers will find in this volume, if not much bril- 
liancy and originality, yet a good deal of both instruction 
and amusement. 



A Catechim of Usef id Knowledge, fir tk9 Use of Sckoole. 
Original and Selected, Glasgow. W. R. M'Phun. 
1830. a2mo. Pp. 44. 

This is a useful and ingenious little work, well calcu- 
lated to improve the youthful mind, by not only cultiva- 
ting the memory, but by teaching habits of thinking. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



DRYDBN'S OHAMBBR. 

TIME, 1700 — THE TEAR BEFOEK THE rOBT*S DEATH. 

DavoEN in an apartment of his honae in London, sitting 
alone, and deeply immersed in thought ; — Chaeles, 
his ddest son, enters, and the old man shakes off his 
reverie, 

Dryd, I have been meditating, my son, on my past 
life and literary labours, iod guessing what posterity is 
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likdy to say respecting tbem. The retrospect has heen 
a painfalljr Interesting, and a most hambling one. 

Chas, And why so, my father? What scene could 
your life present to you, but that of a long tract of lofty 
and honoured exertion ? — a poet's work followed by a 
poet*s reward? 

Dryd, No, no, boy ; that sight was not what I saw. 
I will tell you ; I saw myself at the starting-place in the 
race of life, endowed with a vigour and elevation of ge- 
nius rarely granted to the human mind (God luiows, 1 
say it with a feeling far removed from vanity) ; with 
tastes early directed to the genuine sources of poetical in- 
spiration, and habits of thought accordant with those of 
the greatest followers of the art. And I then saw my- 
self, thus qualified, passing through life in a servile de-' 
pendence on popukur opinions and courtly caprice, em- 
bedding my jewel of fancy in the coarse setting of tem- 
porary and prosaic themes ; or, alas ! far worse ! sullying 
its purity with the incrustations of Ucentiousness, rant, 
and irreligion. I looked with pain on a lengthened life, 
which, in the bitterest sense the words can bear, has 
been in vain ; beginning in hope, spent in misapplied toil, 
ending in sorrow and in want. 

Clias, Surely such views as these are both dishearten- 
ing and unfounded. I am grieved to own, my beloved 
father, that your old age is exposed to many deprivations 
which it ill deserves. But you cannot avoid perceiving 
that the cause lies, not in yourself, scarcely even in your 
friends, but chiefly in those revolutions of state, of which 
you have seen so many, and in which your conduct, as 
far as I have watched it, has done you the highest honour. 

Dryd. I admit, that in regard to the few latter years 
of ray life, your observation is correct : I had no reason 
to expect any thing save neglect and desertion. I could 
bear it ; I could have even rejoiced in it, had I had no 
weightier cause for regret. But it is my literary career 
which disturbs me when I recall it. What a scene does 
it present of misemployed energies ! With the mass of 
the people my reputation rests principally on those very 
productions which I would give the world never to have 
written, — my plays. My genius was no way calculated 
for the stage ; the shifting, scarcely perceptible, phases of 
character, I could supply only by a sustained dignity, 
unnatural, perhaps, in itself, and certainly epic rather 
than dramatic ; the bursts of passion and the evasions of 
feeling were, in my hands, exaggerated or lost ; and in 
almost all the most important features of dramatic excel- 
lence I was surpassed by one or other of my contempo- 
raries or juniors; — by that wonderful young man Con- 
greve, by the unfortunate Otway ; and, even in my own 
path of tragic pomp and declamation, I have had often to 
own myself at least equalled by Lee ; and after all, I 
fear none of us will long maintain a high rank as^drama- 
tic writers. 

ChcLS. You have at least the plea of necessity for your 
dramatic works ; and, it Is surely a consoling reflection, 
that by means of them you have been enabled to support 
yourself at least in comfort, through many changes of fa- 
vour from royal and courtly patrons. 

Dryd, It ought not to have been necessary : No man 
ought to make himself the slave of popular vice and 
fickleness, by taking up literature as a profession. In the 
earliest periods of a nation's literary glory, which are her 
brightest, authors are not such by trade, neither in suc- 
ceeding times ought they to be. 

Ckas, Ah, my dear father, your temporary vexation 
leads you into assertions, at which, in cooler moments, 
you will yourself smile. — But we will dismiss the sub- 
ject of your dramatic writings : it is an ungrateful one. 

Dryd, It is one which, for years, ' I have been unable 
to think of without sorrow and indignation. For there 
are in these works worse faults than those of the under- 
standing. It is a sad thought to an old man of sixty-nine, 
that he has spent the best part of his life in acting the 
ribald buffoon to a liceotious court. Suph hate } been ; 



and such will future generations call me. I shall not be 
forgotten ; I know it : but I shall not be remembered 
with approbation. I would fain hope only that I shall 
be thought on with regret and pity. 

Chat, What mean you? I can with difficulty under- 
stand this unusual mood of dejection, and these I>a8elesa 
forebodings. 

Dryd, Call them truths, Charles ; old age and death 
are propheticaL 

Chtti, Then youth and affection shall assume the tone 
of prophecy also, and show you what judgment posterity 
ftill pronounce on your other works. They will look 
back on you, father, with respect and admiration. They 
will contemplate the language and form of poetry before 
our time, and then, turning to your satires and transla- 
tions, they will acknowledge who it was that transmuted 
irregularity and coarseness into an harmonious magnifi- 
oence, and a strong, stateljt rapidity, which poetry Wore 
you never knew. They will own you as the poet who 
has fiwhioned the finest measure of the language, who has 
first shown its capabilities^ and, in its structure, united 
beauty with vigour. And when they come to search, as 
they must, more deeply than into the mere words — when, 
to speak poetically, as becomes me in addressing a poet, 
they put aside the golden veil which covers the face of the 
genius of poetry, and look on the features which it has 
partly beautified, partly concealed, then will your services 
to the world of letters become still more strikingly evi- 
dent. 

Dryd, You flatter me. Recollect what the subjects 
liave been which I have been obliged to handle, and you 
will see that I have been justifiable in aiming at something 
higher ; since it was such ambition only that could have 
ensured me a conspicuous immortality. 

Chaa, I grant that many, nay, most, of your poems 
appear to promise nothing very elevated ; but yon have 
tlie more merit in improving them as you have. You 
have refined these uninviting subjects into a calm and at- 
tractive species of poetry ; you have oast back the dull 
realities of the present into the distant hazy twilight of 
fimcy ; the poor sights, the cold hearts, and the meagre 
joys, which daily surround and disappoint us, you have 
described with a glow of imagery which will make our 
descendants look back on your times with wishful admi* 
ration. 

Dryd. Would that it were so ! — but I have not done 
this. Your filial piety and strong imagination together, 
are hurrying you into misrepresentation. I have, it is 
true, and I am proud to say it — I have Indeed elevated the 
tone of poetical thought on ordinary subjects ; I have 
purified the public taste, and taught the difference between 
elaborated, sophistical, pedantic analogies, and the warm 
transports of true poetiod vision ; and I have confined the 
illustration which poetry throws on life within its proper 
limits, drawing it only from its genuine sources, of ordi- 
nary intellectual acquirement, and, above all, of our moral 
and universal fedings. But here I have stopped, at the 
very point where genuine poetry begins. Of the pure 
elements which this analysis procured me, I have not 
attempted to make use by applying them to high and 
worthy ends. I have cleared and decorated the broken 
fountain-head of poetry, and then sent out its waters to 
flow through a tract barren as Arabian sands. Enough 

of this. 1 have been thinking, too, this afternoon, upon 

those among the many associates of my long life whom I 
remember most distinctly. They are those whom I knew 
many years ago, and who have long since died, and been, 
many of them^ forgotten by almost all but me ; and yet 
it is these whom, with the ordinary weakness of age, I 
seem often to l>ehold standing before me so vividly, that 
I have addressed them and fancied that they answered 
me ; while present events and cliaracters pass by me, and 
leave in my memory scarce a trace. Yes : for the old 
man, memory is the only reality. And yet this decay Is 
indeed the only token of advancing yean of which I am 
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eonscions. I hare been meditating to-day on my inatme- 
ton and predecessors in poetry; and especially on the 
greatest of the number, John Milton. Yon will hardly 
understand how strangely that man's name alliBets me. 
I think of none oftener, and yet I nerer hear it without 
pain. 

Chas. What ? You cannot feel envy ? Oh, no, my 
fither ; It Is impossible ! 

Dryd. What is it you say, boy ? Do you doubt me, 
as the world has done ? No, sir : I am not enTlons ; and 
the scribblers who hare said so are as lying as they are 
unskilful. They have charged me with malice and enry, 
because I scourged Settle and Blackmore into their merit- 
ed contempt ; as If the lion envied the toad whom he 
treads on and tramples into dust ! No ; for Milton*s ge- 
nius I never entertained any sentiment but reverence : I 
knew him once ; from his advloe I r eceiv e d much bentftt ; 
from his example I ought to have received more. Listen 
to me : what I tell you, I should not ehoooe to publish 
to the worid. I have done too much already to secure Its 
esteem, and, before its votaries, (dd Bayes will keep up a 
bold foice to the last. But to you, my son, I freely con- 
fess, that when I look back upon MUton*s course. It seems 
a tacit reproach upon my own. His life, or, at least, that 
part of It which he so nobly employed, was spent in dis- 
grace and poverty like mine : he, like me, had much to 
struggle with ; but he overcame it all, while / We 
cannot live over again ! 

And now that I have spoken of Milton, let me ei^oy 
the pleasure of mentioning the design which I had formed 
of raising myself Into the same class with him and his illus- 
trious brethren. I was conversant, in part, with the same 
studies which formed his mind, and those of Spenser and 
Cliaucer : these great men were my masters, as they were 
his ; and I saw that In the school of chivalry there vras 
room for lofty and poetical Invention, to an extent far 
from exhausted by all that has yet been attempted In it. 
It was my aim — But why need I speak of It ? I had not 
the resolution to go on working in the coldness of neglect, 
to rear the fairy structure which I planned, and acquire 
a deathless renown as Its founder : small encouragement 
would have inspirited me, and that little was denied. Why 
should I speak of my designs ? and yet It Is an old man*s 
happiness, and It shall be Indulged. My Epic Poem ! — 
The thought makes me young again ! my old eyes are 
dim, and my hearing feeble, as If I listened firom the 
depth of a grave ; but the shapes which have blessed my 
mind are still present with It, and In my imagination 
there is no old age, no decay, no mortality ! — My Epic ! 
—King Arthur ! — The Round Table ! — Let me be silent 
awhile, my son, and enjoy the pictures which the names 
bring up before me. 'l*hey are undefined, thronged, and 
fleeting, but lively and gorgeous In shape and colouring, 
as If they were painted on the evening skies ; and happy, 
oh, most happy, am I while I gaze on them. They are 
yonder, like a Roman procession of triumph : — enchanted 
castles, golden palaces, and gardens overhanging witch- 
lakes or thundering rivers — crowned and mailed knights, 
riding through the shade ot black silent forests — abl>eys 
and cells, filled with the voice of prayers and anthems — 
the tented battle-field, with its grove of blazoned banners 
and glittering spears — and the lamp-lit half-seen cham- 
ber, where the necromancer does his midnight rites of 
power. It is a wilderness, a chaos of ancient and chi- 
valrous splendour, rich with the mysterious presence of 
antiquity — the presence which dwells on the ruined tower, 
and the mossy arch or temple ; and the superior intelli- 
gences which preside over and inspire the scene, appear 
as If they waited but my command, to rise and mingle 
visibly amongst Its Inhabitants ! — Fie on me, foolish old 
man ! I am a very child ! — Let It go ! — And It has past 
away, like my youthful hopes, like my lost and valueless 
existence ! — I can say Ho more on this subject : leave me, 
Charles, for the present. I do not always think thus 
gloomily : perhaps an hour's repote may restore my spirits 
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to their usual resolute tone; and when you visit mj 
apartment again, you may find my opinions more cheer- 
fully formed, and more vigorously uttered. Adieu* 

Ax Aktistw 



LATIN VERSIONS OF THB PSALMS; 
OEORQB BUCHANAN, ARTHUR JOHNSTON. 

By WilKam Teimant 

It is a circumstance most honourable to the daasie 
muse of Scotland, that, of the poetical paraphrases, com- 
piled in Latin, of the Psalms of David, the two held io 
principal estimation, either in our own country or on tlie 
Continent, are the productions of Scotsmen. That of 
Buchanan was hailed with commendation, shortly after 
the Reformation, by the first scholars of Europe ; — that 
of Arthur Johnston, which appeared about a century later, 
was preferred by many, in its simplicity, to the more os- 
tentatious production that preceded it ; and, if it extmded 
not Buchanan altogether from his undivided poet of pos- 
session in our schools, at least put in an equal and ami* 
cable claim for associated honours. 

In instituting a comparative criticism between these 
rival and respectable productions, it Is necessary, first of 
all, and Independently of the influence of name or autho- 
rity, to make a reference of the copies to their ori|^naI, 
and to consider whether of the two transmits best to the 
mind of the reader the genuine and peculiar spirit of the 
great Master of the Hebrew lyre. For my own part, 
were I to read David in any other language than his own, 
I confess that I should, in unhesitating preference, betake 
myself to the Latin prose, or to the English prose versioo, 
either of which two represents more faithfully than can 
be done by any poetical paraphrase, the strong, striking^ 
nugestic peculiarities of the muse of Judea. For, if these 
peculiarities consist in sentiment, at once simple, comprest, 
fervent, and vehement, — hi language, animated, natural, 
beautiful, without ornament, without artifice, impressive 
and sublime, shorn down to the most rigid restriction in 
regard to adjuncts and epithets — these qualities (the high- 
est surdy to be found in writing) are, I fear, not much (o 
be disoovered in the versions of Buchanan or Johnston. 
Indeed, they cannot by any means be reckoned a living 
transcript of the great original ; they are but a general 
and unfaithful resemblance, marred into dissimilitude by 
incongruous garnishments, adorned and adulterated with 
the gawds and trinkets of heathenism, that perpetually 
remind the reader more of Mount Parnassus and the 
Roman Capitol, than of the mountain ** that standt mo$t 
beautiful** Of the two writers, however, Buchanan must 
be considered the more unfaithful, and that, principally, 
because he Is most eloquent, copiously redundant, and 
artificial ; his genius, diffusive and rhetorical as it was, 
being, from these excellencies, or, it may be, these defects, 
less fitted than Johnston's to express, in brief and power- 
ful phrase, the sublimity of the hymns of Zion. Of all 
tlie versions of the Psalms, whether Latin, or English, or 
Scotch, that of Buchanan is the most verbose ; it is, in 
fact, rather an illustratory commentary In resounding 
verse, than a poetical translation ; and if it has more so- 
norous and princely mijesty than Tate and Brady's, It 
has, in return, more verbosity, more extraneous and un- 
suitable imagery, more unnecessary and endless circum- 
locution. In proof of this, we may only refSer to the in- 
troductory verses of the 23d, 49th, and 73d Psalms, and 
to the whole of the 19th* and 130ih, where the simple 
and beautiful thought^of the original are but dimly to be 
recognised through the elaborate and immense superabun- 
dance of words that overwhelm them. lie is also as- 
suredly not to be acquitted of blame in using, as he does, 
so many phrases borrowed from heathen mythology and 

* In the first aevra beautiful ▼ertes of this Psalm, there are, in 
Hibrew, Imt 77 words ; re^onlng sU the affixes and suffixes t in Bu- 
chanan, 192, which occupy a wMe octavo poMt* The Hebrew iicom* 
prened within thrti otfuuT short linei ! 
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necrologf > as Orcm wiih ki» torrent vmteri, Stpgian chaim, 
Torches of the JFacrMf> BeeeMt ofhfi^ OfympMS, «od such 
like ethnical allusioiiB ; yet tren this Is not taffiolaiit for 
him ; he unsanctifieo his sabjeet still more bj {mrloinflDg 
whole lines from the lAtin poets, forming thereby a com- 
bination as incongruous and monstrous as would have 
been the pasting of pagan scraps and heathenish phy- 
lacteries on the unspotted robe of King Darid, as the 
consecrating the unhallowed ressels of the Capitollan 
Jupiter to the pure service of tlw Temple. He begins, 
for example, the 82d Psalm with two lines firom an ode 
of Horace, of which only two letters are changed, ma- 
king the substitution of Java for Jovis. His vrork is, 
in this regard, much more a quilted- wwk of centos than 
Johnston's. This redundancy exhibits itself, not only in 
a multiplication of different words, but also in the tame, 
forceless repetition of the same word, apparently in the 
design of playing upon the term, a puerile figure of speech, 
and, from the kingly majesty of the Jewish lyrist, as dis- 
tant as earth is from heaven. For example, we have— 

'* JnsioiqueJMttMsjiittitia parens 
Amore sancto amplectitur.**— I^ id, 7. 

■ M '* Nec aevi 
Indusus spatiis, aUnd$ l^lbus orbem 
JEterwu et ipse gubemas.**— Fb. IxviU* 5. 

" FrigidM wahfrigido 

CumuhK"— Fik xciv. 17. 

** Impio in soelere /iio«.**.-»Ps. xevli. 7. 

^ Deficit mens ape salutis ; «pef nee iUam d^ficUJ^^^ 

Ps. cxix. 81. 

And numerous other examples, frequently line after lina 
continuously. He introduces also, like Tate and Brady, 
similitudes and illustrations, not only not to be found in 
the original, but such as neither King David nor the 
Jews had probably any conception of. He uses the word 
anchor repeatedly, a nautical Instrument, the name of 
which is not to be found In the Hebrew language ; he 
has Aethiopic vultures, African crops, drunken tmvemSf 
cubs of the Libyan lioness, ferocious Scythians, &c. His 
translations confound all geographical, historical, and 
chronological proprieties ; he mentions the 

<* Soilante Perses arra flndens ungQla**^Ps.vli. 

a^ familiar to the Psalmist, 400 or 500 years ere the name 
of Persian or Persia was known ; he denominates Pha- 
raoh, fi*om merely an accidental resemblaaee of names, 

" Pharl redor superbn** — Ps. cv. f 5 ; 

whereby it Is presupposed that King David knew Pharos 
about 800 years ere that famous light-house was con- 
structed. £ ven his metaphors are Bomet.imei confoon ded. 



language, than prodoelng rich and sunny indt of exqui- 
site and highly-ripened flavour. His Psalms are raUier 
a poetical exposition and flowery commentary, than a 
fidthfkd or vivid representation of the peculiar beautlMof 
these Songs of Zion. 

The version of Arthmr Johnston, which has, I believe^ 
rseelved more commendation than Buchanan^ In every 
c o untry except our oum, where his rival's preponderating 
repata^on has too much overshadowed him. Is lhU>lc^ 
though in a far lees degree, to the same charge of un* 
fktthfiilnese. He has too much of brtiten walls, and hot 
dog^stetrs, and anchors, and shipwrecks, and harbours, and 
cynosures, and soeh unUUical tropes and trumpery. He 
Is sometimes irreverent In applying improper expr essions 
to the Deity, as, 

** Crimina ^am pleeCls, fermam, eeu tinea, rodts,"*^ 

— Ps.xxxix. 11; 

where, from the construction, the Almighty, not man's 
beauty. Is likenod toa moth 



" Eripe U f^ofw."— Ps. xUv. 26. 

" Sic passibus aquis 
Te segaar. **—Ps. cxix. 117. 

** Dum repute quam slut tibi fyncea lumina, 
Mlror.**-^Ps. cxxxiz. 6. 

** Ibit in ampiexus protlnns Die tuos, — Ps. cxlv. 18* 



«< 



*^ Lingua cbseMvi ciauttra fr<eno^*''^'B%. zxxbt. 2* 

Where boUs and bridles are Jumbled together. He de- 
scribes the heavens as sweating showersy Ilka a man orer- , 
wrought with labour ;— > 

•• Ccslnm 
Madult mtiorit onkeR 
Imbrihui.''^F». btviU. 9. 

For so many striking inflddltles and Inaocaracies, not 
even all the doquence and metrical talent of Buc h ana n 
can form any omnpensation ; his Inexhaustible stock of 
phraseology, his unrivalled dexterity In moulding It into 
verses ot every dimension that were In use among the 
Romans, mu9h as they deserve our admiration, and much 
and justly as they are admired by us, are but the very 
seducers that misled him Into his faults as a versifier of 
the Psahns. His mind was florid rather than sublime ; 
elegant and eloquent rather than fervid or animated; 
luxuriaUng rather In the flowm and fdtoga af hemitifal 



Solymam qui servat aperta. 
Dam sttrtmit alll, lumlna eemper habet." 

— Pi. caoL 4* 

Tet, notwithstanding these and several ballucinatlona of 
similar sort, his work, by those who desiderata In the 
copy the simple energies of the original, deserves, be- 
yond doubt, to be preferred. lie Is not tempted, like 
Buchanan, by his luxuriance of phraseology, and by the 
necessity of filling up, by some means or other, metrical 
stanxas of prescribed and Inexorable length, to expatiate 
from the Psalmist's simplicity, and weaken, by circum- 
locution, what he must needs beat out and expand. His 
diction is therefore more firm and nervous, and, though 
not absolutely Hebnean, makes a nearer a|^roaeh to the 
unadorned energy of Jewry. Accordingly, all the su- 
blime passages are nad with mere touching effect In his 
than in Buchanan's t r a ns la t ion ; he has many beautiful 
and even powerful Unas, such as can scarce be matched 
by his more popular competitor, the style of Johnston 
possessing somewhat of Ovidlan ease, accompanied with 
strength and simplicity, while the tragic pomp and world- 
ly parade of Seneca and Prudentius are more affiected by 
Buchanan. In all his Psalms, saving one, Johnston 
has adopted the Elegiac couplet of Hexameter and Pen- 
tameter, which, by forcing him to restrict the expression 
of his thoughts within two lines, has prevented him from 
flying off Into any reprebensiMe exuberance. In order 
to show, however, that he could have written, had It so 
pleased him, in Buchanan's multitude of metres, he has, 
with strange obliquity of tasto, selected the 119th 
whereon to exhibit his metrical capabilities, turning all 
the parts of that didactic and precepttal poem. Into every 
pooslble lyrical diversity. Than this choice nothing could 
have been more unfortunate, as that Psalm Is written in 
one tenor of unvarying equality, and approaches nearer 
to prose than any other of the Psalms. Buchanan ha% 
with much more tasto and propriety, thrown it all Into 
Trochaic Tetrameters. 

As class-books, these two Latin para^rases have been 
long read, Buchanan In our Scottish, Johnston most, I 
believe. In the schools of Holland. Yet It may be very 
fair matter of doubt whether lessons f^om such books of 
modern compilation are proper Sunday exercises. If it Is 
Intended that beys should, at an early age^ Imbibe a tasto 
for, and catch the true spirit of, Hebrew poetry, the 
prose version^ whkh h abrloas to any paerile capacity, 
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it inftnitdjT to be preferred; whereM, in the poetkad Ter- 
■ions, the pure gold of Judeft is so oonfounded with the 
orkhalc and epurious metal of Latluin» tliat Touthful in- 
tellect, incapable of separating them, ia apt to confound 
through life the associationa of Jupiter Capitolinut with 
him that •* aits between the Cherubim.** If it it only in- 
tended, on the other hand, that boya, by auch l ewo nii 
should be familiarized with Latin metres and the diffi- 
culties of icanning, then, I say, that it is a dishonourable 
and unhallowed use to which to debase the Lyrist of 
Judca, whose songs and sentiments are too noUe and too 
divine to be connected with the cold, repulsiTO, pedagogi*- 
cal impediments of Spondees and Dactyls. 
Devonarove, Oackmamumshire,^ 
\2Ui April, 1830. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE MEETING OF AN0LBR8; 

oa, 

TUB ST RONAN'S MUSTER-ROLU 

[TBI diTer msdal. glTSB snnusUy by the St RoBsn*t Border Clnb 
to the best angler, was oompeCed for on Thursday, the 5th InsL, and 
won by W. M*DonaId. Esq. of PowderfaalL On the night beliore the 
competition, two of the principal oflioe-bearcrs of tho Club sat en- 
joying themselres In iUddeU*s Inn tiU a late hour, and the debate 
growing very keen about the prowess of the various candid a te s far 
&o prise, the one director, to put an end to it, proposed to the 
other to sing a song. The proposal was willinglT acceded to, and 
the following composition was the result If any part of it has sub- 
sequently turned out true, it can only be attributed to the spirit or 
prophecy, or the second sight*] 

Little wat ye wha *s comin^-^ 
Will o' Powderha' 's comin', 
Jock is comin', Sandy *s comin', 
Mr Nibbs an' a' *s comin' ; 
Scougal 's coming Rose is comin*, 
Robin Boyd, to blaw, 's comin'. 
Philosophy an' poetry. 
An* doctor's drags, an' a' *8 comin*. 

Meat is comin', drink is comin', 
The silver medal braw 's comin'. 
Hens an* cocks, an* bubbly jocks, 
An* good fat soup an' a* *s oomin' ; 
A' tlie members look sae stout. 
At erery cast they 11 draw a trout, 
But nane that 's in will e'er come out, 
For a' that crack an' craw *s oomin*. ^ 

Cricks are comin*, tricks are comin', 
Neither shame nor law *s comin', 
Mellers, spellers, yettlin-sellers. 
E'en-down lees an* a' 's comin* ; 
Some trouts are gather'd for a week. 
An' some aroang the sand to seek. 
An' some in grass as green as leek— 
O ! little wat we wha 's comin' ! 

But wha to trust nae man can tell, 
My ain *8 the warst o* a' strummin*, 
But there are triclcs a man may sm^ 
An' find his mou* a-thraw comin*. 
Come, dlnna glower, an* dinna grin, 
Cheating an* leeing are nae sin ; 
There *s ay some hope o' truth in anc. 
Sin* Will o' Powderha' 's comin'. 

A borrow'd trout, there's little doubt. 
Is but a very sma* hummin*. 
But siccan tricks, as five or six 
Frae poet*s creel to draw, comin* — 

« If our ftiend the Ettrick Shepherd be the author of this song, 
he has, with great modesty, made no allusion to himself ; but we are 
yrilling to back him. at the next competiUon, against any man who 
fver sTfitched the Tveed with hone-Dair«— BPt 



The thing*a enough to pit ane out. 
May wae light on hia ^Uy anout ! 
But lat oa drink our glasaea out, 
For little wat we wha 'a comin*. 



LAST KIQBT. 

Bjf Miss Jewsbuty.* 

I SAT with one I love last night, 
I heard a sweet, an olden strain. 

In other days it woke delight. 
Last night but pain ! 

Laat night I saw the stars arise. 

But douds soon dimm'd the ether blue^ 

And when we sought each other% eyes. 
Tears dimm'd them too. 

We paced along our fiivourite walk, 
But paced in silence broken-hearted. 

Of old we used to smile and talk — 
Laat night we parted ! 

Oh ! grief can give the blight of years. 
The stony impress of the dead, 

We look'd farewell through blinding tears, 
And then Hope fled ! 



A GRAND NBW BLACKINO 8AK0. 
By the EUrick Shepherd, 

Black-makkss now their shops may seal, 
Warren may gang an* black the deil ; 
For a* their whuds an' a* their wiles, 
They*ll ne'er compare wi' Jamie Kyle's : 
I*ve tried them a*, by bumlsh'd gold ! 
And Kyle's is best a thousandfold. 

But gude preserve my glancin' doots — 
The cocks come fightin' wi' my boots ! 
The dogs sit gurrin* at their shadows, 
An* a torn cat oompletdy mad is ! 
The birds come hangin* wing an* feather, 
To woo upon my upper leather ; 
An* the bull trout, (the warst of a*,) 
Whene'er my glancin' limb he saw. 
Came splashin' out fhte *mang the segs. 
An* bobb*d an* swatter*d round my legs ; 
For in these mirrors, polish*d gleaming^ 
He saw a mate in crystal swimming : 
This I ca', joking all apart. 
Complete perfection o* the art 

Sae a* the Uousterln* Blacking-makers 
May daw thdr pows, an' turn street-rakers, 
Or gang wi' ane that*s right auld fiuren. 
The sly, redoubted Robin Warren, 
To hunt the otter an* the beaver 
By sources of Mlssomri river. 
Or fly to Afric*s sultry shores. 
An* hdp to black the Blackamores ; 
For business here they can have none— i 
Othe1lo*8 occupation's gone. 
While Kyle, the spHghUy Kyle, shall stand 
The chemist of his native land — 
A blacking-makef, all uncommon. 
Is equaird or excdrd by no man— - 
The greatest ever born of woman ! 

N. B. Pray call, before *tis over latf, 
At h under an* twidl the Canongate. 

* We have much pleasure in adding the name of Miss Jewsbuty 
to those which have already graced the pages of the IMcrwry JoMt- 
noL The above simple and touching stansas might be set with excel- 
lent eflbct to musie, and we recomimnd them with this ?iew lo the 
attentioB of our BittiioB) leaden. 
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. TO MB|>ORA. T 

WRRTBN BY TH« 8U>« OP THK TWEKD. 

Bif Laurence Macdonald. 

Twikd'8 brigbt blue waters — dancing^ in the tan 
To their own music and soft zephyr's song — 
When o*er their pebUy bed they laughing run, 

. Or smoothly glide, lilce happiness, along, 
Seem fraught with life like thee !— when feelings strong 
Stir in thy soul and sparkle in thine eyo— 
When new-bom joys into ihy bosom throng. 
And brighten o*er thy face, as if the sky 

Were mirror'd there, and heaven itself to earth drew nigh. 

The earth's green surface, and the glassy stream— 
The soft and wavy line of hills around. 
Gilt by the radiance of the sun*s last beam ! — 
Fair nature's beauty, that doth here abound. 
In deep and fairy vale, in flowery mound — 
All that attracto the gaxe, in form or hue. 
And all that meets the ear of heavenly sound. 
But coijures up thjf image to my view — 
So much thy pure young spirit seems ail things t'imbne. 

May 1th, 1830. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Wb imdentsnd thstthe flnt volumeor Uie Hirtoryof German 
Utersture, by Mr Tbomst Carlyte, tnuttlstor of •' Wllhdm If da. 
tar siMl Mtbor of the " Life of SchiUer," U now mdy for the 
prcta. The work is to be published in Loodoo. 

The Book of SeoUand, by Mr WilHam Chambers, Is, we under- 
•Umd, now in the press, end U expeetod to appeer about the end of 
this month. The oonttnts appear to be of a varied and instrucUre 
nature. They are designed to exhibit a popuUr riew of our diflfer- 
ent national institutions, whether political, civil, or reUgious,-pro- 
minent and peculiar laws and usages,— duties of public Amctiooaries, 
and other matters hitherto unpublished, or scattered over a number 
of works not easUyaoocssible. The book is Intended chiefly for the 
useofstnmgcrs, and wiU form a eompenlon to the Picture of Scot- 

land. 

The Reverend John Parker Lawaon, M.A., author of the " Life 
and Tlmesof Archbishop Laud," is preparing for the ptessa vo- 
hmie entitled, the Doctrine of the Absolution of Sin, as maintained 
bv the Holy Catholic Church In all agci, stated and expUined in 
seven discourses, with notes and ilhistratJons. In these discourses 
■averal popular doctrines, such as Universal Pardon, AsMiranoeof 
Faith, Lay-preaohing, Predestination, Ac, wttl be exraiined. 

A work, under the title of Satanic Records, o» the Autobiography 

of a Nobleman, is announced. 
The Rev. Dr Wiseman. Rector of the English CoUege at Rome, is 

at oreMUt enaaied In translating some Oriental works in the Vatican. 

ThTDraSiof Nature, a poem, by Joseph MttcheU Burton, isan- 

nounced. _. 

ManicAL PaovinRKT Iiistitutioii ov Scotlawd.— The snnual 
pubUc meeting of ttiU society Is to take place, we understand, early 
inJune. The olijeeU of ti»e Institution are generaUy— to protect the 
nMmbers throughout tiieir Uves from tiie casualties to which profes- 
•ional men are exposed, and to make provision for their widows, 
children, or otiier dependants, after their deatiu We believe It Is 
to the hieMypraisewortiiy exertions of Dr Edward D. Alison, ttiat 
the sucoMs which has hittierto attended tills excellent Institution Is 
nulnly to be attributed. 

Thb STowaHAvaw LtniiirAav.—A small literary periodical, bear- 
toe tills name, has been established In Stonehaven. It contains some 
TCTycredlUble writing, botti In prose and verse, and Indtcstes a good 
spirit on tiie part of its conductors. 

New Mosic— We have received a copy of a new song, entitled. 
" Where are tiio Flowers of Uie WUdwood ?" tiie music by tiie au- 
thoress of " Aloyse," the words by Charles Doyne SUlery. The air 
Is original, fOalntive, and expresslre. The song was snog by Miss 
Jarman In tiie part of Ahyie, in Gkugow. wltii much appUuse. 

Chitchat vaoii Lownow.— The Exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy Is now open at Somerset-House. It contains elev«i hundred 
pictures, one half of which are portraits. There are rix pottraltt by 
the laU Sir Thomas Lawrence. aU of whldi are very Interesting, 
particularly those of tiie Eari of Aberdeen, and Mr Thomas Moore. 
though tiie last U not quite flmshed. The sul^Ject of WUWe's ptta. 
dpal pieture, ai explslned In ttie catalogue, U " HU Majesty, Kmg 



Ceorge the Fonrth. received by the Nobles and People of Sootland. 
upon his entrance to the Palace of Holyrood House, on the 15th of 
August ISn.** Besides the King, this painting contains ftiU-Iength 
portraits of the Dukes of Hamilton, Montrose, and Argyle, the late 
Eari of Hopetoun. Sir Alexander Kdtii, Sir Walter Scott, and others. 
There are also, of course, a great multitude of persons of all ranks 
and agee« executed In Wllkie*s peeuUarly racy style. The critics, 
however, dlflbr much in thdr estimate of the roerUs of tiie work. 
" The whole picture.*' says a writer In one of the weekly joumab. 
« has the air of the reception of a buckram commander of the old 
military sdiool. by the lairds of a petty town, all look so staid, me. 
landioly. and deml-oflldally ceremonious. It Is a sad aflUr. and the 
streaky hatuiUng of the palnthig makes Its dim and murky tone more 
uninviting.*' Etty, Turner. Briggs. and Newton, exhibit, upon the 
whole, the flnest pictures.— A Geographical Society Is about to be 
formed In London on a plan similar to that of tiie Geographical So- 
ciety of Paris. An Institution of this kind has hitherto been a desi- 
deratum In this country, and, If properiy conducted. Is likely to be 
of Tcry essential service to the cause of sdenoc— At a recent meet- 
ing of the Oriental Translation Committee, t resolution of consider- 
able Interest to Oriental scholars was agreed to. that a sum varying 
from fO to 100 sovereigns shouU be given to any person who can 
point out a translation in the Aiabie or.any other Oriental language, 
of a lost Greek or Latin work. 

Theatrteai Gcesip.— " Holier, the Tell of the Tyrol." written by 
Planch^, and the music taken fkom Rossini's " Ooillaume Tdl,*' has 
been prodigiously sucoessfUl at Drury-Lane. It Is suppbrted by the 
combined talents of Miss Stephens. Vestris, Slndalr. H. PhllUps, 
and Bland.— Two new fkrees have been produced, one at Drury-Lane 
and the other at Covent^arden. called, « A Jokers a Joke, or. too 
much for Friendship." and *' The Cokmel;" both were deeervedly 
and unequivocally damned.— Miss Paton took her benefit on Thure* 
day httt at Covent-Oarden. She played Je$$iea, with songs. In the 
*' Merchant of Venice," to Miss Kemble's Portia, and her tether's 
Shytoek^DfiOVW has commenced his season at Astley's Amphi- 
theatre, and Is drawing crowds.— A ludicrous scene occurred the 
oUier evening at tiie King's Theatrew MaUbran and CasteUl had 
performed tiie parte of Romeo and JuHet, but having died too near 
tiie front of the stage, they were left at tiie fidl of the curtain stiU 
lying before the audience. It would scarcely have done for them to 
have risen and walked off, so two gentiemen In yeUow livery came 
forward, and csdi taking a lady In his arms, bore her away, amidst 
Uie shouts and laughter of tiie audience.— Sontag has been getting 
herself h 'f*^ at Beriln. and this treatment aflbcted hor so much that 
she fainted twice In ttie course of the evening.— NoUiing new has 
been dotai^ at our Theatre thto week. Miss Isabella Paton Is to 
oommenee a week's engagement tills evening. In the " Country 
Girl." and tiie " Weatiiercock."— We observe that Mrs Eyre to to 
take her benefit on Tuesday, on which occasion Mfu Eyre to to ap- 
pear.— Mr Murray has returned from London, and, as we hinted in 
our last, be has not come alone* 

WuKLT List or PxaroRMAVCxs. 

May 11—14. 

Tvaa. Guy ManrntHng, The Scope OotU, 4 Cramond Biig. 

Wan. WUd Oats, No / ^ Free and Easy, * 

Th uas. George Her id, WUttam Thempeon, 4c. 

Fab Biob Roy, 4 Qitderoy. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

NoTicas of several new works of Interest are unavoidably post- 

pooed. 

The dramatic prodoetioo of " Clarens" to not without merit, but 
it contains many symptoms of Immature Judgment, and we are afhdd 
Is not In Ite present form calcutoted for representation. It lies 
at our PubUshersT.— The communication tnm « R. W." of Dun- 
bar, on thesultfect of tiie Psalms, wiU be forwarded to Mr Tennant. 
—We cannot comply with the request of " Proteus," In reference to 
hto volume of manuscript poetry, unless he ceases to write to us ano- 
nymously.— The "Sketches in Sutiwrland and Caltimess" wUl not 
suit tts^-We are obliged by the communication of <' T. A." of Glas- 
gow. We are afhdd that the MS. to which he alludes has gone amiss- 
liig.:.We received with pleesure the communications of our Aberdeen 
Corrc^ondent •' W. S. {" the <• Ascent of El^ah" shall have a 
placcb lu author wlU hear hom. us In a day or two.—*' Remarks on 
PhUology'' are unavoidably postponed till next Saturday. 

The poetry of " T. B. J.** and of " W. W.," If possible. In our 
nexL— The Sonnet by "N. C" of Glaagow to more laboureil tiian 
usual, and does not ptaese us quite so well as we could wish.—" The 
Song of Love," by •• G." of Glasgow, eontalas some good verses, but 
It to unequaL We shall be glad, however, to hear again tnm Ite 
autiior«-'A psdiet lin for «' J. S." of Invemen at om PpbUihen'. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Sdenee, and the Arte, 

Complcle in S vckk* ttroi 
With a Portrait of the Authotj and numeroua otbar PUtci» 

TRAVELS TO TIMBUCTOO, 

AND 

OTHER PARTS OF CENTRAL AFRICA, 

During the jtvn 18Si, 5. 6; 7. and & 
Bv U. CAILLIB. 
" The detail! of one of the mott interesting expeditions into the 
Interior of AMos, and one so suooessful as to toad the adventurer to 
the long-eought Timhuetoo, must excite great publle enrioslty in 
every quarter of the globe.*'— Lllcrory Gasm. 

HxNRT CoLBVRif and RicBARD BxNTLBVt Loodoot andtold by 
Bbll and Biunrnra, No, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh* 

POPULAR NOVELS, 

Just published by 

HENRY COLBURN and RICH 4RD BBNTLBY, 

LoodoQ t 
And sold by BELL and BRi^TUTC, Nob e, Baak Stiw^ 

Edinburgh* 

h Xir ALTER COLYTON, a Tale of the Reign 

^ ^ of JAMES IL 
By the Author of " Brambletye House," " The New Fomt,** 
etc. etc In 5 vob. post Svo. 

8. WOMEN AS THEY ARE. OR THE MAN- 
NERS OP THE DAY. Second Edition. In 5 vols, post 8vo. 

3. The KING'S OWN. A Tale of the Sea. By 
the Author of the " Naval Officer.'* In 3 yols. post Svo. 

4. THE COUNTRY CURATE. By the Auihor 
of" The Subaltern." «' The Chdtea Peodoatn,** 4M. In 9 toIs. 
post Svo. 

Contents.— 'The Pastor— The Poacher— The Schoo1mlstres»— 
The Shipwreck— The fatalist- The Smueglers— The Suldde— The 
Miser— The Rose of East Kent, and the Psrish Apprentice. 

" We have risen from the perusal of these volumes with fbaUngs 
of unmixed arisfaction."— 4:«tftfreiy Gautt4, 

5. TALES of the COLONIES By Jork Howl 
SON, Esq., Author of " Sketehes of Canada,** 4m. In t vols, post 
Svo. 

** The plan of this work ia excellent i— the manners, soenery, and 
custom* of various colonies, Indian, American, and Australian, form 
the groundwork of a series of biterestlng Tales, worthy of tiie dever 
author.**— Litoury Gazette, 

6. THE EXCLUSIVES ! ! ! A Satirical Novd of 
Fashionable Life. Third Edition. In 3 vols, post Bvob 

IMPORTANT WORKS, 

Just published. 

By Messrs COLBURN and BENTLEY, London t 

And sold by BELL and BRADFUTE, No. 6, 

Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

THE ENGLISH ARMY in FRANCE ; or, PER- 

-^ vSQNAL NARRATIVE OP AN OFFICER. In 9 vols, laall 
8va^ f is. 

NOTES on HAITI (St Domingo) : Made daring 
a Residenee in that Republic By Crarlbs if ACKaircia, Esq. 
F.R.S., &c &C.. late} hU Ma|esty*s Oonsul^Oeneral at HaitL In 9 
vols, post Svo, with Plates, Sis. 

PRIVATE MEMOIRSof NAPOLEON. By M. 
de BouRBiKNirx, Private Secretary to the Emperor. Complete in 4 
vols. 8ro. 

The THIRD VOLUME of the CORRESPOND- 
ENCE and DIARY of PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. Edited 
Arom the Originals, by his Great-Grandscm, John Dosortdob 
HuMPHRSTB, Esq. Svo, 15s. 

The REV. G CROLVS POETICAL WORKS. 

In 9 vols., with Illustrations. 91s. 

<* Full of lofty Imaginbigs and poetic thoueht, we will venture 
to say that there is liardiv a theme which Mr Croly has not awok e 
with a m'ksterly hand, ana hardly a sympathy which he has not beau* 
tifuUy touched. "—Li/miry Gatettc 

FIELD SPORTS of the NORTH of EUROPE, 
indudinethe Narrative of a Resldenoe in NORWAY and SWE- 
DEN. By L. Llovd, Esq. In 9 vols. Svo« with numerous plates* 
S2s. bound. 

TEMPLE'S TRAVELS in PERU, Including a 
YEAR'S RESIDENCE at POTOSL In 9 vols. 8vo« with map and 
35 plates, price 39b. bound. 

<' A very lively and agreeable book, upon a snbjeet of very gnat 
interesL"-<Jfofi/A/y Magazine, 

TRAVELS in CHINA, SIBERIA, and KAMT- 
CHATKA. By PariR DoaiLL, Esq.* Counsellor to his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia. In 9 vols, small Svo. with plates, 

LETTERS FROM NOVA SCOTIA; containing 
SKETCHES of a YOUNO COUNTRY. By Captain William 
MooRsoM, 59d Light Infimtry. In I vol. soiaU Sfo, with a map and 

nlates. 



LAW BOOKJS 

LATELY PUBLISHED BY 

SAUNDERS AND BENNING, 
(Sueceesore to J. BuTTBRWdBTH and Son^) 

4S« FLEET-STREET, LONDON t 
And Sold by 
BELL ^ BRADFUTE, Awo THOMAS CLARKE, EDINBUROH. 

THE LAW MAGAZINE; or, QUARTERLY 

"^ REVIEW of JURISPRUDENCE, of whleh eight Narabers 
have already appeared. Amonfit the Contents are, — CooetitttUan 
and Practiee of the Common Law Goyts— Prind^es and Practiee of 
Pleading— Study of the Civi] Law— Chancery Refbrro-^udicial Sya- 
lem and Proeedure of Franee—CodMeadon— State Trials— Couzwe 
of Study for Attorneys— Lives of Feame and Sdden— Brou4(ham*s 
Durham Spce^— Specimens of Soa«di Eloquence— Scries of Articica 



on Mereantile Law, Coaveyandnf , and Medical Joifopnidenee (to 
be continued)— Common Law and Real Pt opet t y Repoffts— A great 
variety of practical Articles on Donbtful Questions— Digests contaln- 
ina all the Cases in all the Common Law, Equitv, EcdesinticaU In> 
solvent, and Rankruptey Reports .^Abstracts oi all New St 



Legal News— New PubHeartops, etc iic 

•*• No. L to TL. Bvioe 5«. caiht and Nob YIL aii TtXI., pilea 
6s. (This Work will be regularly oontinaed.) 

The LIFE of a LAWYER, written by Hlmaeir. Ia 
Itmo, price 10s, 6d. boards. 

COLONIAL LAW. 

The LAWS of the BRITISH COLONIES In tli« 
WEST INDIES, and other parts of AMERICA, conoeminR Real 
and Pvaonal Property, and Manumission of Slavest witha View of 
the Constitution of each Colony. By John Havr nv Howabd, Soli- 
dtor. In two vols, royal 8vo« pcioe L.3, 5s. boards. 

The DUTIES of SOLICITORSIn SALES by AUC- 
TION or PRIVATE CONTRACT, or under Extents or Decrees of 
Courts of Equity t also in Mortgeges of Real Property in England. 
Ireland, and the British West Indiest indudinf the Praeuoe of 
Pines and Reoovories, and the corresponding Colonial Proceedino. 
By John Uximv Howard, Solicitor. Price 10s. 6d. 

SUBSTANCE of the THREE REPORTS of tb« 
COMMISSIONER of INQUIRY Into the ADMINISTRATION of 
CIVIL and CRIMINAL JUSTICE in the WEST INDIES. Ex^ 
tracted from the ParliamenUry Papers, with the General Cooclu- 
slons, and the Commissioner's Scheme of Improvementt ftiU and 
complete. In Svo, price lis. boerds. 

STOKES'S (ANTHONY, Ute Chief Juatice of Geor- 
fU) VIEW of the CONSTITUTIONS of the BRITISH COLO- 
NIES of NORTH AMERICA and the WEST INDIES, at the time 
the War teoke out on the Continent of America; in whidi notice le 
taken of suoh alterations as have happened since that time down lo 
the present period t with a variety of Colony Precedents. Price S^ 

PRACTICE OF PARLIAMENT, ELECTIONS, fte. 

The PRACTICE in the HOUSE ,0F LORDS on 

' Appeals, Writs of Error, and daims of Peerage ; with a Compendia 
' ous Aeooont of Dignities. To which is pveflxed, an Introductory 

Historical Essay on the Appellate Jurisdkiion. By Joan PaLMn. 

of Gray's Inn, GNot, Price lis. boards. 

A TREATISE on the LAW of the PREROGA- 
TIVE of the CROWN, and the relative Dntias and Rights of die 
Sul^iet^ By Joanea Cbitty, Jun. of the Middle Temide, Esq. 
Priee L.1, Is. boards. "^^ ^ 

A TREATISE on tlie ORIGIN and NATURE of 
DIGNITIES, or TITLES of HONOUR, conuining all the Cases of 
Peerage I together with the Mode of Proeecding in Claims of this 
kind. By William Cnuian, Esq. Barrister at Law. The Second 
Edition. Price lis. boards. 

A TREATISE on the PRACTICE and PRO 

CEEDINOS In PARLIAMENT; the Passing of PubUe and PrivaC 

Bills; the Construotkm of Statutes; and the Law of Election. B^ 

AvTHOMT HaxMONDf of the Inner Temple, Esq. In Svo, price 5*^ 

boards. * 

The PARLIAMENTARY SOLICITOR'S AS- 
f JS.?^I* eontainine a Seleotion of Bills of CosU, on AppeaU and 
WriU of Error in the House of Lords, and the Standing Orders of 
the House of Lords, and the Fees of both Houiee on peadng Private 
BUIs. By J. Palmbr, Gent In quarto, price 7^ edTboards. 

A DIGEST of theLAWof ELECTIONS; contain- 
ing: the Proceedings at Elections for all places in BngUnd, Irebnd. 
and Scotland, with the quallfleaUoos of Voters Ibr the respective 
Countries; and an Appendix of Penalties, to which Returning and 
oOier Offlcers are Uabie. By Danibl Liana, SoUdlv. In 8vqu 
price 7a. boards. 

A TREATISE on the LAW and PRACTICE of 
■''!^.?9''®* J^J AaTMoa Mali, M.A., BarrisCor at Law. Se» 
pond Edition, with Coneetions and Additions. In Svo. price L.1. i», 
boards. 

The ROSCOMMON CLAIM of PEERAGE, ooa. 
talning the Speeehes deUveced before the Lord** Committee of Pri- 
vilcigci. with the Decisions of the House of Lords thereon. By J. 
L Sydnbv TavloM, A.M. In 8vo, price 7*. 6d. boanls. 
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In 1 ToL poft 8yo, 

C ARWELL; 
CRIME AND SORROW. 

' * Thii n«w ule of dooMitie lilb li, wt vakdm^tiKad, tnm the pen of 
the wklow of the Ute Mi Thomae Sheridan. The pkn of the ttory 
is e oomplete departure from the haaten track of fioaoo» aad inTolvei 
the rarest eloquence and pathoa.''--CMofte. 

Hmnky CoLBURif and RicHAao BaiCTLB 7, London; and sold 
by Bull and BnAoroTB, No. 6, Bank Street, iMinburgh. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE 

CLASSICS. 
Price only 4s. 6d. neatly bound, 

VALPVS FAMU.Y CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 

No. V. 

CONTAININO 

BELOE'S TRANSLATIONS of HERODOTU& 
The object of the proprietors of this undertaking is to produce a 
work, wtudi, from its cheapness and elegance, may recommend it- 
self to all clasici. The expensive existmg editions have hitherto 
precluded the community at large txoxa an acquaintance with the 
writingi of the greatest Poets, Historians, and Orators, tlie world has 
produced. 

The four numben tot^ published oonprtse Demosthenes, Salloat, 
afd Xenophon. 

Hmnhy CoLBuniv and RicHARn Bsntlbt, London} and sold by 
Bbll and BaAornrB, Na 6, Bank Street, E^nburgh. 

Just published, 

THE DYING FRANCISCAN: a Tale, founded 

on Facts. Extracted, with permistion of the Editor, tram No. 
XIV. (for April 1S30) of the Christian Reriew and Clerical Ifaga- 
line. Price la. 6d. ^^ 

IL 
RILAND ON CHURCH REFORM. 

ECCLESIiE DECUS ET TUTAMEN : the 
EXTENSION, SECURITY, and MORAL INFLUENCE of the 
UNITED CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND AUGMENT- 
ED, by a Rerition of its Economy. DifdpUne, and Ritual, and by 
its AUiance with other Branches of the British RoformatioD on the 
Basis of Mutual Aid and Concession. With an Introductory Address 
to the Lord Bishop of London. Bvthe Rev. John Rilamo^ M.A., 
Curate of VoxaU, Staflbrdshire. Price 6s. in cloth. 

III. 
ANTICHRIST : Papal, PiiarESTANT, and Infidel. 
An ESTIMATE of the RELIGION of the Times t comprising a 
View of the Origin and Genius of the Roman Catholic System, and 
of its Identltv with erery Form of Nominal Christianity. With a 
Fae>simile of the Blessing of St Francis of Assise. By the same 
Author. Ifmo. 5t, extra IxMrds. 

*< Mr Ribmd strongly points out the inlurious eflbets of Protestant 
irreli|rion upon Infidels and Papists.— —One great object of his work 
is to snow that Protestantism may be Antichristian as well as Po- 
perr t that exploded errors may be revived under new names t and 
that we may be declaiming against Antichrist while practically obev- 
ing hlm.^— We cordially thank our uncompromising adviser for his 
lumest statements : such discrimination of diaraeter is at all times 
of great moment, and certainly not least so in the present age.**— > 
OhrUHun OlMtrver, 

** We should greatly lament our long, though not intentlooal. ne- 
glect of this adnuraMe volume, did we not perceive its extraotdlnary 
adaptation to the present juncture of our national aAira.^— The 
volume is powerful and pointed, and we trust it is destined to do 
good to many. We recommend it cordially.— —We entreat both 
I>issenten and Churchmen to read it,**-~Evanr, Mag* 

IV. 

MEMOIRS of 8 WEST-INDIA PLANTER. 
Published from an Orioibal MAifuscaiPr : with a PreCsceand Ad- 
ditional Details. By the same Author. IXmo. 5s. extra boarJs. 

" The author has exhibited powers of conception and description 
which show, that, had the production of a merely Interesting tale 
been his otajiect, he could have succeeded, to no slight extent, in 
imprening the imagination and the heart of his readers.**— C/irlx/tan 
Oftsmier. 

<* This Is a very remarkable document, both as to the talent it dis> 
»1ays, and the extraordinary series of fiutts which it reveals.**— 
~'vanf. Mag, 

•* We know few books more deserving a serious perusal by parents, 
or more important to put into the hands of young persons during 
their sojourn at home tat the vacations, than Mr Rliand's interesting 
publication.**— CArlfl. Gaartf. 

V. 

A LETTER addrMted to a CLERICAL ADVO- 
CATE of the British and Foreign Bilile, Church Missionary, and 
Hibernian Societies; on the intimate Connexion of thoae, and si- 
milar Institutions, wiUi the Abolition of COLONIAL SLAVERY. 
By the Same. Price 6d. 

VL 

GUATEMALA; or, the REPUBLIC of CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA inl8S7— S8t beinf Sketches and Memoranda 
made during a Twelvemontii's Resioence. By Hbbby Dvnn, 
With an Excellent Map. 8vo, 9i. extra boards. 

" His work abounds with information of both an entertaining 
and a useful description.^— To persons already in possession of 
the very soanty information b^bre the public, reepecting this central 
portion of the New World, the additional partiinilars contained in 
the present volume will be peculiarly acceptable. Guatemala Is a 
country deaf r ting of being better known.*'— fider/Jc RtvUw. 
London: Sbblbts, Hamiltob and Co. and J. Nisbbt. 
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Speedily wlU be published. 

Price 5s. in dotn boards. 

Unifonnly printed with the New Edition of the Waverley Noveb, 

No. I. or TUB 

EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY 

OF 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY AND ADVBNTURB; 

ILLUSTRATING THE PAST AND PRESBNT STATE OF THE WORLD. 

This Series (whidi has been In preparation for nearly two years) 
will consist of Historical Accounts of Vovaobb and Travbls 
in ALL Quartbrs of the Globb, from the Earliest Ages to the Pre- 
sent time; with Staiistical and Dbsgriptivb Surveys of the 
most Rbmarkadlb Countries. It will also be interspersed with 
Biographical Mbuoirs of Individuals who have distinguished 
themselves in the Progress of Discovery. Bach volume, or at most 
two volumes, comprcJiendiog all that relates to one suttjeet or one 
region, may form either part of the Series, or a distinct Work by 
itself; and each will contain numerous and appn^niate Engravings* 
executed in the first style of the ait. 

A Detailed Prospectus will shortly be issued, inclu- 
dingthc names of eminent Literary Characters who are engaged in 
the Work* The celebrity which these have earned by former la- 
bours in their respective departments, will be the surest guanmtee 
to the public for the satisfactory manner in which tbt suq)eets are 
to be treated. 

Edinburgh: OuTEBRnd Boyd. London; Simpkih and Mar- 
shall. 

lost published, in One Vohmie, Itmo, price 7s. fid. boaidsb 

a New Edition, (being the Tenth,) revised, corrected, 

THE LIFE of the Re"^NRY MARTYN: Em- 

bdlished with a Portrait of Mr Martyn, Arom the picture hi the 
possession of the Rev. Charles Simeon, and with a view of Tooat. 
Also, an Edition in Octavo, price 10s. 6d. Ui boards. 
Printed for R. B. Sbklby and W. Burnsidb; and sold by L. B. 
Sbblby and Sons, Fleet<treet, London. 

This day is published, a Sixth Edition, in One Volume, tvo, 

price 14s. boards, of 

A MEMOIR of the late Rev. LEGH RIGH- 

MOND, M.A., Rector of Turvey, Bedfordshire, &c 
By the Rbv. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, M.A., Rector of Burton Lati- 
mer, and Vicar of BIddenham, Beds. 
Printed for R. B. Sbblby and W. Burnbidb ; and sold by L. B. 
Sbblby and Sons, Pleet>street, London. 

Latelypublished, * 

BY THE REV. E. BIGKERSTETH. 
THE GHRISTIAN STUDENT; designed to as- 

sist Christians in general in acquiring RMgious Knowledge. 
Second Edition, ISmo^ 9s. 6d. boarda. 

IL 
A TREATISE on the LORDS SUPPER; dedgn. 
ed as a Guide and Companion to the Holy Conmunion, Eighth Edi- 
tion, in Ifmo, price 5s. bowrds. 

A COMPANION to the HOLY COMMUNION: 

being those parts of a Treatise on the Lord's Supper which are suited 
to SMist the Devotions of the CommunicanL Fifth Edition. Price 
Ss. neatiy bound in sheep.— A Miniature Edition (the 6th,) 5s. bound 
in Mack calf, or 5s. in morocco. 

An INVITATION to the LORD'S SUPPER ; be- 
ing an Abridgement of the First Part of the Treatise on the Lord's 
Supper. Price 6d. ; or 35 for lis. 

V. 

A SCRIPTURE HELP; designed to assist in rewU 
ing the Bible profitably. FOurteanth Edition, with Maps, fte. limo» 

An Abridged Edition (the Fifteenth,) price 6d. ; or S5 for lis. 

VL 
A TREATISE on PRAYER; designed to promote 
the Spirit of Devotion. Eleventh Edition, ISmo, price 5s. boards. 
An Abridged Edition (Uie Sixth.) price 6d. ; or S5 for lis. 

VIL 
The CHRISTIAN HEARER: a Treatise designed 
to show the importance of hearing the Word, and to assist Chriwana 
to hear with profit. Fourth Edition, ISroo, price 5a. boards. 
An Abridged Edition, priise 6d. ; or S5 for lis. 

VIIL 
A MEMOIR of SIMEON WILHELM, a NaUre of 
the Suaoo Country, In West Afirica. Fifth Edition* with a Portraits 
Price Is. sewed. 

PRACTICAL REMARKS on the PROPHECIES, 
with reference to eflbrts to spread the Ckwpel, and to personal edifi- 
cation. Second edition, price 6d. 

X. 

A DISCOURSE on JUSTIFICATIONhy FAITH. 
Preached hi the Course of Sermons on the Pointa in Controversybe> 
tween the Romish and the Protestant Qwrohes, at Tavistodk Cha* 
pel, Drury-lans^ on TueidBy, Dee. II, 1817* Prioe Is. 6d. 

TWO LETTERS concerning JUSTIFICATION by 

FAITH ONLY. By the Right Rev. Dr Tbomas Bablow, Iste' 

Bishop of Uneohu with an iBtvodoetory Pieflwe, by the Rev. B. 

BicKBnaTKTH. Third Edition, in One V<Mume 18mo, price 3s. ckKh* 

London : Printed for L. B. Sbjilky and Sons, Flce^street. 
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DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS 
MAJESTY. 

lBMTDb.ItlIM>.«llhBIIIIUI1>IHHir*nd Ell|B*ll^ priM 

THE MODERN 'Traveller ! 

CiMUlnlu ■ Dacrlpliorii GcofTiphlu]. WitorloJ, i 




MAM CojiSIDlmll) IN HT9 PlOPEIt ItlLtTIOH TO THE 

OHDINAIII OcCurATlOHl AND Fl'l$VlTa OT LlFE. 

Bt lb* AuIhoT of 

Tte MonitB( ud ErnlDK SuiUat,— TbtLaitSippn,^ 

Alio, latdg pMi^ed, 
SiiTH EnmoKof The MORNING uid EVENING 

SACRIFICE, Si. 6^ Mi. 

TaiBD Editioh or The LAST SUPPER. 7>. 6d. ba>. 
THiKDEDiTio>rDFPAItEW£LI,toTIME,7L6d.bd(. 
PilnUd nn OLiTIi mi Boyd, EJlobucghi ud EiKrxIil ud 



Bt BLACKIE, FULLiErton, ud Co., 0\Mt»m. 

SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIANS. 
W ODRO WS HISTORY of tlie SUFFERINGS 

' orihtCHURCKorsCOTI.ANn, fnm Ttw Hnronlkn (D 
IheRinoliillai, wtlti* Ml - - ■ ■ -- - - 



10 prlDdial Chunrtm of Uw pi 



iMln. By the Rt<. Has 

£nite1Llil»d fa; PannlU nT 

Mmt, Pan I. priM 3l 
KNOX'S HISTORY of the REFORMATION 

or RELIGION 111 SfOTLAMDi iilth an Hidnrl^l tnnmliu-lliin 
■ Dd NcKn. By Wh. U'Oatiii, Kn.. Author of 
Ac. TobeconpliiUrt [BTPirti. KNOX will ba rcdlavsdtiT< 
DEHWOOO, wl* 1 ConUnu»ll«B till lh« IIim Ihit WOnill 

MISTORVD™iB«fHB,lhiuoooiia»uiw If " 

ttt ScoUmd. from the Reftsmadon to the n 






TWO ESSAYS, 

On th« ASSURANCE of FAITH; Knd on the 
EXTENT or the ATONEHKNT ud UNIVEIUAL PARDON. 

BrnALPRWAULAW, D.D. iTOl. ItOU. Sm. bOmiil. 

•• A dnin tn hire SeilDtun on out ilde, li one Ihlcui end i tlD- 
en* dnln to be oo the tida o( Getipnue, li ijuilbn.''~maliiy. 

CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS CONSIDERED, 

Eh]., Authoi at ■' The Pmteatut," Ac. Pilee It. boiidi. 

THE SCRIPTURE STIJDENTS ASSISTANT ; 

Belngi«iiiip1*nIi>d«uidC«uHieDMkinAryQf iheBllil*. By the 

'■■"-"tlis'pB^, H«ad*BdltlDii. ItiL prin&II'dd.cloUi. 
VorkpiLDtedlnllo. toUndaittaruBlly mtta, pilceSi. 
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NEW ENGRAVINGS. 

Jul PuUblHd 

By IIOON, BOYS, ud GRAVES. PiihUdHn to tlM Kli*, 

>. Pall-lhU, Londoo. 

. PORTRAIT of MiM BLOXAM, (Nieca to ibe 

^ lalB sir ThDiBH Levnoe*. P.R.A.) Eofmnd by F. C 
«vU. In ImlutloB of tte ortflul DnwlBf, by Eli TtioniiB. Siir, 
i ludiei by 11 hl(h. PtlDli,di.i Tinted, ICk. 6d. 

S. CHILDREN of hie GraoetbeDakcof HAMIL- 

roN {»TDpuilHi lo the Diuihlen of C, B. Celmedy, Eiq., H.P.I, 
Kutintlly Bn(r»ed try P.C. LewU, Id ImlUUcn at Ar oridnel 



5. PORTRAIT of JOHN WARDE, E«i-, on hii 

(imnd by T. LupUa. Slu, 19 lachabr IS hiiii. Printi. Id.; 
Pnwtl, £1, tM Iiiillad)Ua.£l,u.|bera»1etIai. £1,111. fid. 

*. Th« PROPOSAL, »nd CONGRATULATION, 
{■ ulr of Printt.) Newly EnniTed by M 
thec^biUed PletHTH by the Uti Q. 11. 1- 
by I3hl(h. Prlnti.7'^ B4.\ Proob. l^-t 

6. The GENTLE SHEPHERD. (Plat* B.) The 

COTTAGE TOILET. PlInMd by D iTld WlUle, t^. H. A. En. 



rrAved }>f Jeioet Steviirt, 

0. THALIA. Enj 
Uful fency Pinure by Q»r| 
PuMlihR). SlK. II Ineha 



h1 hy T. Ltiptiin. sfUr > bmn- 

IJ hl|b. Prioti, I^'gIi! "praoA, 



8. SCEN'ERY of the RIV! 

VENEV, In NORFOLK, Put t pro 
Stuk. Eiq.. EniDvsd by E. OoodAll 



S YARE and WA- 

Bunelt, Geo. Cooke. Ac. 

... ». &1. t ditto IndlA PnaO, 
£1. ITl td. 



No. XIV. 

THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW AND CLERICAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Ca]rTm*;--The Dyini Frandvin \ ■ Tile fomidBl on Faeri— 
ThaCitnallc Oueitlin ixH letiled— The Strea Pcncbn-. Ha. ii_ 
ScDMineiKi of Hiitlih IMclQB pment it ihe imi or 



my on Supentitlon. I 
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ind Co., 1,-CIU»|MdE, c^er S St Piul'k £iin£n7ud of lil'lfae 

pnndpilDnitilitiuidBaolinltDiIlirougfaDuIthii United KkatdDoi. 



Mlobunh: PuMlihed rurlhe rropilMoD, ereir Salurdii Uotiilaf. 
by CONSTABLE & CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE 1 ^ 

lold llU by RoHATXlH & AlUHBaH, OlufOW 1 W. CnMT. 

Jun. *Co.. Dublini HvaiT. CuAHci, &Ca..LDndoni ul by 

Price G^y wrBltufftianamifiTt^fnl, lOd. 

PilBtKlby BAi,LAaTTNiaEC<>. Pul'i Woik, Cinoncale. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



TtndC&tfML Eytbe author of Pe1ham,*''Drrereiix,** 
Ifcc ^ Yds. Lmidon. Cdlbam and Bentley. 1830. 

Wi haTe already, in tiia «DiirM of our erittoal kita«ri» 
iMid occariop to review two of Mr Edward Lyttoa B«l- 
wer's prodnetknis, and wo are now eallod npoa to foa 
Jndfment on a tklrd, wliioli, howerer, it the Mh novel 
ho hot written. The predeceeeori of « Ptol Clifford*" 
ware <* Falkhmd,'* ** Fdham,** <* Dertfeoz,** and '* The 
Diaowned.** The two flnt of theae appeared heftre the 
JLiimrarjf Jmtmai ezieted ; — to the two last we awarded a 
ndzed oommendatton, iehnowledginf that they were 
doTor, yet ahowin^ that they were over anibiti««iely eo, 
and that the author fi^oently got beyond his depth. We 
know not whether wxt critioisms hare had any ehare in 
producing tliat determined and illiberal hatred which Mr 
Bulwer now thinks fit to arow towards ail Scotsmen, 
thus proving himself, in this instance at least, incapable 
of soaring above tlte pokry pr^ndioee of a little and a vul- 
gar mind. Mr Balwcr lias thought proper to d e vot e a 
«onalderable portion of the ** Dedieatory Epiade" ta •■ 
ahoee of Seotknd, ind has lost no oppartunHy of hrtra- 
dudng into the iKMly of the worlc sneers of Iho moot hitter 
and calumnious sort against our native land. His motive 
Ibr so doing, according to liis own confeasien, mtmu to bc^ 
that he haa haea Kather severely handled by oaa or two 
Scotch critlesi as if a writer of novels were entWod toMri 
a Wliolo people, because his surpassing abilities had baea 
disputed by a fiW shrewd individuals ! A noble revenge , 
and a most phiioeophical pro ce e s of ratiocination f Re, 
Mr Lytfon Bulwer ; this is poor spite, and, upon the 
whole, it shows a smaller and a meaner spirit tlian any 
thing you have yet done. Make the tamaub honor- 
abU at your eariieet eonvenience ; for Scotland la Just as 
4ae a country as England; and aecuse us not of too much 
nationality when we dedare unto thee, that there beat as 
warm hearts, and that there exist souls of as lolty and 
generous a nature, on the northern as on the southern side 
of the Tweed. 

The reader will be better able to go along with us in 
•ar estimate of the merits of ** Paul ClUford** after we 
have pr esented him with a abort analysis of the atory. 
The novel eommencee with an account of the death of 
the hero*s mother, who expires miserably in one of the 
obeeurest quarters of London, in a public-house of a very 
indiiferent kind, called the Ifsyr, tenanted by a eertaln 
Mrs Margery Lolridns. Upon its mother*s decease^ the 
ohild, then about three years old, is adopted by the said 
Mrs Lobldns ; aad^ as the eodety which fi^uents her 
house is not of the BMet reputable deeadption, he is, of 
course, brought up to any thing but a steady and virtuous 
course of life. With the exception of some instructions 
which he received from a poor wretch of the ttasM of 
Mr Peter MacGrawler, whom our author delighta ta 
holding np^ taooatompt as a Scotsman, and as the editor 
•of a periodical he calls the Aautmumt (a name very Uho the 
AthmauaO young P^ Cliford la left entirely to the 



chapter of acddente. His prindpal associates are thievea 
pickpockets, and highvraymen ; and in proceesof time^ as waa 
naturally to be expected, hehlmeelfbecomcsone of the num- 
ber, preferring, boirever, as a proof of his ambitious and 
gentlemanly spirit, the latter class to the two former. Wo 
are then introduced to a regular gang of robbery such aa 
they existed eome eighty years ago, when they rode tho 
beet he r sss in the kingdom, and were undisputed mastera 
of Honnslow Heath, and other districts of a similar sort. 
Mr Bulwer thinks he has hit upon a new and happy 
idea in deecriblng each of the gang in such a manner as 
to make him a kind of caricature or parody of some of 
the moot celebrated and illustrious personages In the coun- 
try, not oven excepting royalty Itaelll Thus we havo 
<* Gentleman Oeorge,** *< Fighting Attie,** *< Old Bags,** 
and others, in whom it is meant that we should reccg- 
nlse some shadowy and far-off representation of the very 
higheet characters In the state. In the greater part of 
the first volume, we are limited to this sort of society; 
and Mr Bulwer, having studied attentively the flash dic- 
tionary and a few such elegant works, treats us to a quan- 
tity of dialogue of a very edifying kind, though of a pe- 
onttariy blade-leg and back-alum aort of appearance. 

The progrees of the story takes us fifty miles out of Lon- 
don to Warlodc House, and introducee us to its inmates, — 
old Squire Brandonand his daughter Lucy. Iteohappena 
that Paul Qiflbrd, who poeseeeee a handsome person and 
aa elegant addrsss — though it is dilBoult to say 
t ptshsd ap the latter requisito— contrives to get 
iMnisMilaLaey Braadaa ; nay, more, upon her remo- 
ind to iMh, ho alsa vieits that city, gets into all the beet 
eadoty, aad iaally aaoceeda in winning Lucy*s affections 
At the same time, he doee not lose sight of his profession ; 
and having, ibr bla various merits, been elected captain 
of tho gang to which ho belongs, he a musea himself, when 
tired of the monotony of fashionable life, with a hlghc 
way ro bber y, upon the good old plan pursued by Turpln 
and other heroea of antiquity. Among the reet, he attacks 
and robe Lord Manleverer, a nobleman rather past tho 
prime of life, vriio ia a MBdMate for tho hand of Lucy 
Brandon. Be it riaiiailwai, likewise, that Paul Cli£. 
iMrd, thaagh a highaf mw^ ii«f a very sentimental turn 
af aM, la dssp ly aad traly atifcthiil to Lucy, and la, on 
tho whele, an iiiiiMiiii itnaaatSc and delightful person, 
whom aU young ladies areexpastfd to admire prodigiously. 
So far doee ho carry his romance, that, after he has made 
himarif sure of Laoy*o hand, heart, and purse, he heroic- 
ally reftues the w h ah , oa the graaad that he is not good 
saaagh to paaaam aa^ aa aagel, and determlnea, after 
oammltling Jaat oao r e bb e rj more^ in order to reinstate 
his finanesa, to leave England for ever, and enter into 
iaraign aervioa. The plot, however, now begins to thicken. 
Lney haa aa uncle of the name of William Brandon, a 
lawyer of gnat eminence and of vast ambition, of an au- 
stere, r t a arted , and haughty character* and with an early 
hletory a good deal involved in mystery. It turns out at 
length that ho had asarrled In hie youth a woman wliom 
ha passionately loved, but oonsidcrably below bim in rank* 
wMh whom he lived only for a short time and not hap- 
pUy> ha boing of a hot aad JetWos di^Hnltlon, and she 
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bmrfng at length yielded to the criminal solicitations of ytaU the attention from flagging, and tlMNigh he Is q». 
the Lord Maulererer already mentioned. The unhappy equal, and alirays inspiring us with the belief that we 



femige t*a5,>rf Whg, abfc*a«M-1>y lrtr«a«Wr,%nr*c 
oomfng «n ©atsast from aH Ibe w*-ld, jibesrevei^sd hsr. 
self before she died upon the original cause of her misery, 
by stealing from Brandon the only child she bad born^ 
him. Brandon had in rain endearoured to discover aity 
trace of the infant, and had long since abandoned any 
hope of ever having hie sen rsstoredto hi«». » In the 
coarse of time, he is raised to the bench ; and on one of 
his circuits It falls to his lot to try a case of no ordinary 
Interest. The notorious captain of a gaaf of highway, 
men, known by the name of Lovett, had been at length 
secured, and u to be tried for his life. "This Lovett Is no 
other than Paul aifford, who, Uke all gentlemen of his 
profiawion, found It convenient to have varieus c^Mtset, 
»nd who had, unfortunately, been mobbed, as Mr Bolwer 
would say, just when he was on the eve of quitting Eng- 
land. The trial takes place, and, In atmpliance with the 
verdict of the jury, it beeomes the duty of the judge to 
condemn aiflbrd to death. As Brandon is about to pro- 
iiounce sentence, a letter Is handed to him from one of 
the agents he had employed in his search after his lost 
fcou, which letter proves to him, upon grounds not to be 
resisted, that the prisoner at the bar Is that son. Bran- 
don, by a tremendous effort, disguises his feeUngs, con- 
demns his son to death, leavee the court, flings himself 
Into his carrUgc* and when it stops at Lord Maaleverer*s, 
where he was to dine, he Is carried out of it— dead. The 
tale Is then very speedily wound up. ClUFord*s punish, 
ment Is transmuted to perpetual banishment; but he 
sscapes, and Lucv Brandon having secreUy joined him, 
they proceed to America, where the quondam higbway- 
man becomes an extensive farmer, and Uvea a respeotfdile 
and comfortable life for the rest of his days. 
• Our readers will at once perceive the many groas im- 
probRbllitles which disngure this plot. The truth is, Mr 
Bulwer has not yet shown In any of his works thai he is 
In the slightest degree capable of ** holding the mirror up 
to nature." He Is a clever, and even somcUnes a power, 
fdl writer ; but a restless and foverish improbability con- 
tinually hovers over his style, and renders all bb descrip- 
tlons much more remarkable for their grotesque ingenuity 
than for their fidelity. It la utteriy impossible that any 
man, educated as Pfcul Qlfford was, could have acquired 
the manners and appearance of a gentleman, and not only 
Impose upon the beet society of Bath, but win the affee- 
tlons of such a woman as Lucy Brandon. Besides, the 
reader is expected to take an interest In Clifford's fiite, 
very inconsistent with what Is due both to soniid moraU* 
ty and common sense. What makes this worse Is^ that 
Mr Bulwer, throughout the whole of his book, affects the 
satirist, and In what appears to us the most hidioeriml. 
Date, reckless, and absurd manner, attacks the English 
laws and constitution, customs and usages. He rails at 
them like a second Cobbelt In one of his sourest aaoods, 
and with fully as little judgment or correct knowledge of 
what he attacks. This is net satire ; It Is extravagance 
and folly, which excites a smile at the expense of him by 
whom It is uttered. If Mr Bulwer thinks It Is a proof 
of a strong and superior mind, he was never more mia- 
taken in his life. It Is a proof of nothing but a o^iabU 
|!ty of becotaing a contributor to the Black Dwarf, if 
that vulgar, pestilent, and seditious periodical still exists. 
But though we are thus disposed to give but little 
praise to the novel of " Paul Clilford" as a complete 
whole,— though we think it the wont book Mr Bui. 
wer has yet written, — we should not have taken the 
trouble of speaking of it at this length, had we not seen 
In it many marks of abiHty. Bfr Bulwer appears to have 
pretty strong passions, and a temperament easily arable 
of carrying away impressions ; the consequence Is, that 
'when the mood is on him, he can dash off forty or fifty 
pages of bold, vigorous writing, abundantly spiced with 
fkney and foeUng, if no« with judpacnt. He Ouis pr^ 



shaD, (ire Iftag, tf flilK~him tnlHV fStmxnm m T«t'tf^ and 
then agaittdisspfobittng as, staA aoa Muumt hAp fm^m^ 
that there is something about him above the commcm run. 
^e are continually disgusted with his foults, yet we can. 
fees we like him. To use a low and ridiculous phrase, 
— there is pluck in him. He is not a stupid fellow^ who 
mouths pompous iiothings ; nor Is be a^riveller of emas. 
culated trash concerning fashionable life. He has, oo the 
contrary, a good deal of originality, — not of the very 
highest kind, but still euungk to Induce even oesniiilf 
critics like ourselves to hope that we may gain something 
by reading him. He now and then, also, hito upou a 
character which he sketdiee in strong co lour s, aad i» 
which. In certain scenes, he contrives to give even an in- 
tense Interest.* This is the case in his present work, with 
his delineation of William Brandon, the ambitious lawyer, 
tlie stem judge, the disappointed lover, and the bereav ed 
father. The scene where he is under the necessity of 
condemning his own son to death, is of a striking and 
thrilling kind. la short, we oaa only say of ** I^uil 
Qiflbrd " as we have said of Mr Bulwer*s other prodnc' 
tions, that it rather iadkatea geaias than eshibito talealb 
and excites hopes which it does net fulfil, bat which we 
believe may yet be fulfilled. 

We proceed to present our readers, as favearable s p e d 
mens of our author's style, with two extracts, which asay 
be psrussd with interest, though detached from the 
body of the work. The first givea aa aeoaiuit e£ 

A HIGHWAY ROBBXKT IK THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

" The three men iiow were drawn up quite stUl and 
tionless by the side of the hedge. The broad road lay before 
them, curving out of siitht on either side ; the ground was 
hardening under an early tendency to frost, and the dear 
ring of approaching hoofs sounded on the ear of the robbers^ 
ominous, iiaply, of the chinks of * more attractive metal,* 
abour^ if Hope toM ne fla t t sr i a g tale, to be their mnu 

** Pressntiy ths lone-expected vehlele made itoanpeanBea 
at the tarn of the roa^ and it rolled n^idly ou bthlad four 
fleet post-hnrses. 

'' * Vuu, Ned, with your large steed, stop the horses ; you« 
Ausustus, bully the post-boys; leave me to do the rest»* 
said the captain. 

<* * As agreed,* re tu rned Ned, laconically. * Now, Isok al 
me !* and the horse of the vain highwayman sprang froaa 
Its shelter. So instaataaeoas were the operatiana ^ thasa 
experienced tacticians, that Lovett*s orders were almost ease* 
cuted in a briefer time than it had cost him to give them. 

*< The carriage being stopped* and the post-boys, whito 
and tn^mbling, with two pistols (levelled by Augustus and 
Pepper) cocked at their heads, Lovett, dtsmountmg, thmi^ 
open the door of the carriage, and In a very ^vU toa^ 
with a very Uand address, accosted the Inmate. 

** * Do not be alarmed, my lord, yon are perfoctly 
we enlv require your watch and puncw' 

« * Realljr,* answered a voice still softer than that of the 
robber, while a marked and somewhat French countenance^ 
crowned with a fur cap, peered forth at the arrester,-.-' 
* Really, sir, your request is so modest, that I were woratf 
than cruel to refuse you. My purse is not very fall, and 
you may as well have it as one of my vascaNy daws, — ba» 
my watch, I have a love for ■ a n d» ' 

" I understand vou» my lord,* interrupted the high- 
wayman. * What no you value your watch at ?* 

*< < Humph— to you it may be worth some twenty gui- 
neas.* 

« « Allow me to see It* 

« < Your curiosity Is extremdy gratifying,* returned the 
nobleman, as with great reluctance he drew forth a gold w* 
peater, set, as was somet i mes the fosbionof thatday, in pre* 
clous stonss. The highwayman looked alightiy at tha 
bauble. 

** ' Your lordship,* said he, with great gravity, * was 
too modest in your calculation— your taste reflects greater 
credit on you : allow me to assure you that your watch it 
worth fifty guineas to us at the least. To diow you that I 
think so most slncer^, I wHI either keep it, and are wiM 
say ne more on tiw Blatter ; er I wNl ratani it to vea, upon 
yoar wo^ of honour that you wiU gWe me a t a a qj a s ior 
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SS^..**^ ^y^ ^ ytJT.'^ *«*»»*?,-««» for I loir. Y««robyourin«tir-wdrii>e.JK€MlilM»#fe^ 
•elf. Taka7oarohoioe;hit««itoimMAlariattoaMl' Iwhivigvt.' -«vw«w 

"' Upon mj hoootur, air/ taid the timvdicr, withjooM " ^' " - - 

surprise struggling to bis fieatures, * yoar coolness and 8«»If- 
possession are ooite admirable. I see you kuoir the world. * 

•* * Your lordship flatters me !* returned Lorett, bowing. 
« How do yon decide?* 



you 

"^ < Wily, U it possible Id write drafts wtdioat ink» pen, 
or paper?' *^ 

^ Lmnu draw bsck, and wkik he wra ssarehing in his 
pockeu for writing implsments, wbkb he always carried 
about him, the traveller seized tbeopporCunityf ana suddenly 
•natcbing a pistol from the pocbet of the carriage, leTelled it 
full at the head of the robber. The traveller was an excel- 
lent and practised shot— 'he was almost within armVlength 
of his intended victiaa— his pistols wera the envy of all bis 
IrMi fHsD*. He vailed the trigger— the powder flashed 
in the pan, and the klghwayraan, not even changing eeiui- 
draw forth a small ink-bottle» and placing a steel 




>f dispatch. Ifnot, _- 
letter, on which yon can write the draft' 

•* The fraveUer was ns« a man apt to beeeaie embarrass 
ed in any tWng airra Ua airsamelaneea ; but he osrtainly 
feU a little dieoompeaid and nnnftised as be took the psptTy 
and uttering some broken words, wrote the cheque. .The 
high way Qum glanced over it, saw it was writ according to 
form, and then, with a bow of cool respect, returned the 
watch, and shut the door of the carriage. 

** Meanwhile the servant had been ehivering in front, 
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taoBed «p Ub thai selltary eonvenienee, toroMd, not euftbeni- 
•Miy, a dkkevv Him the rabbsr now briefly aeeosted* 

** * What have yog got about yon belonging to your ma»> 
tar?* 

** * Onfy his pDIs, your honour ! which I forgot to put 
In the*— 

'<< PHlsf-4hrow them down tone!' The valet trem* 
Mfngly eaetracted from his sMe-pocket a little box, whiefa he 
tiBVw dsiWB, and Lofett caught H in hie hand. 

«< He opened the b«^ eonnted the piUs^ 

« < Ons^— tw«V-^4bary«-iwalve— Aha!* He ra-opeoed 
tlw earriage^door. 

** * Are these vour pOIs, my lord ?* 

^ The wondering peer, who had be^^n to re-settle him- 
self In the comer eif Im carriage, answered ' that they 
Were. 

' Mv lord, 1 eee yon ara In a high state of fover ; yon 
B alittla deliriens Jnst new, when yen snapped a pietol 
in roar friend*e fose. Permh i«a to reeommend you apra. 
acription— awallow off all these piUs I* 
. ** * My God !' cried the traveller, startled Into earnest- 
ness: ' What do you mean?— twelve of those pills would 
kin a man.' 

** * Hear him !* said the rabber, Mneallng ta his com- 
Mdea^ who raarad wUh Isnghter. ' Wliad, my lord, wonld 
you rebel acainst your doctor?— Fie, He! be persuaded.* 

** And mth a soothing gesture he stretched the pUl-box 
towards the recoiling noee of the traveller. But, tnough a 
visa who oodld as weU as any one make the iMSt of a bad 
condition, the traveller was especially careful ot bis health, 
and so obstinate was be where that was concerned, that lie 
#oald rather have subraltted to the effectual operation of a 
bnUet, than inoorred the chance operation of an extra pill. 
He therefon^ with mat indignation, as the box was still 
extended towards Mm, snatched it from the hand of the 
rabber, and, flinging it acroes the road, said with dignitv— . 

« < Do your wor^ rascals I But if you leave me alive, 
you shall repent the outrage you have offered to one of his 
majesty's household !* Then, as If becoming sensible of the 
ridicule of affisctinff too much in his present sKoatien, he 
added hi an altered tone: * And now, for God's sake^ ehni 
the dear I and if yon mnst idll aamebody, thera's my ssr^. 
inuit on the boaE-4e*s paid for it«* 

** This s p ee c h made the robbere bugh more than ever } 
and Lovctt, who liked a joke even better than a purse, im- 
mediatelv dosed the carriage-door, saving-^ 

" * Adieu ! my lord ; and let me gira you a piece of ad- 
▼fee : whenever you gel ont at a oonntr^ inn, and stay half 
an bonr while your hones mm ehanging, lake yonr pietols 
with yon, or yon may nhanne to hnra tin charge drawn.* 

« With IhbadmenUlan the rehhsr withdraw; and sea. 
ioff that the valet held out* to him a long green purser he 



•* Long Ked and TomUneon then baeking their , 

the carriage was freed ; add away started the aaot^yi^aft 
a pace which seemed to show less regard for life than the 
robbera themselves had evinced. "^VoL I. p. 280.7. 

Oui* second extract describes a scene which took place 
at Lord Maulevcrer's country seat, near Bath, between 
that ttoUanaan and Paul Qiflbrd, who, in order to eea 
Lncy Brandon, had intrtided himeeli; uninvited, bito Us 
Lordship's grounds on a gala day* Manleverer was awaref 
that Clifford was his rival, and had reason to bellere 
that he had been more successful than himself In securing 
Lucy's affections. This inspired him with additional biU . 
temess of fooling towards the unknown adventurer. The 
aeeidental raneantra of these two persons is spiritedly tald» 
and In the style of a gentlennn, not of a aaera anthor i 

<* But Clifford, hurrying rapidly through the trees, made 
his way towards the nearest gate which led from Lord 
Mankverer's domain ; when he reached it, a crowd of the 
mora eUeriy suests occupied the entrance, and one of thssa^ 
a kdy of such distinction, that Mauleverer, despite of 
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his aversion from any superfluous exposure to the night air, 
had obliged himself to oondua her to her carrhige. He was 
in a very ill humour with this constrained politeness, cepa^ 
cially as the carriage was very slow in relieving him o? nis. 
charge, when he saw, by the himp-Ugbt, Clifford pMslog' 
near him, and winning his way to the gate^ Quite for-, 
getting bis worldlv prudence, which should have made hhn 
averse ta sQaoes witfi any oae, especially with a flying ene- 
my, ahd a man with wliom, ir he believed aright, Httla, 
glory was to be gained iaconquesty much less In contest ; 
and only remembering CRSof^i rivalship, and bis own 
hatred towards him for the presumption, Mauleverer, utter- 
ing a hurried ajMdogr to the htdy in his arm, stepped for^.^ 
ward, and, opposing Clifford's progress, said, with a bow of 
tranquil insult, ' Pardon me, sir, but is it at sty invitation^ 
or that of one of my servante, that you bare honoured me 
with your company this dav ?' 

« Clifford's thoughte at the time of this interruption wwe* 
of that nature before which all petty misfortunes shrink into 
nothing ; if. therefore, he started for a moment at the Earl's 
address, he betrayed no embarrassment in reply, but, bow^ 
ing with an air of reepect| and taking no notice of .the affront, 
implied in. Mauleverer's speech, he answered— 

'' Year lordslrip has oiuv to deign a gfanee at my dreaa, 
to eee that I hvra net imnided mystff on your grooode wHhr 
the intention of dalming yonr heepitality. Tbefoctk^md 
I trust to your lordship's courtesy to admit the excuaeb thai 
I leave thia neighbourhood to-morrow, and for aome leorth 
of time. A person whom I was very anxious to see before 
I left, was one of your IordshIp*a guests ; I heard this, and 
knew that I should have no otbtt* opportmiHy of meeting 
the person in question before my departure; and I must 
now throw myself on the well-known politeness o# LonI 
Manleverer, to pardon a fireedoaa originating in a brtaiaaia 
very much approaching to a neceaaitv.* 

** Lord Mauleverer*a addreaa to Cufford had congrmted 
an immediate ci'oWd of eager and expectant listenera ; but so 
quietly respectful and really gentlemanlike were Cllffonfl'tf 
air and tone in excusing htnaedf^ that the whole throng wera 
smitten with a sudden disappointment. 

" Lord Manleverer himself surprised by the temper and 
deportment of the unhidden guest, uras at a loss for one 
moment; and Clifford was abont to take advanlH* •^ lluit 
moment, and glide away, when Mauleverer, with a seoind 
bow, mora cWll than the former one, said-« 

'* * I cannot but be happy, sir, that my poor plhce has 
af for d e d you any convenience; but. If 1 am notvefy imper- 
linenty will yon allow me to enquire the name af my gMt 
with whom vou required a meeting ?' 

** * My lord,' said Clifford, drawing himself up, and sneak- 
ing gravely and sternly, though stm with a certain aefer- 
eqce — ' I need not point out to your lordship's good sensitf 
and good feeflng, that your very queedon impmti donbty 
and, oenaequeDtty, an atn«nt» and that the lone of It Is not 
anoh aa la jiatify a esnoaasien on my part, whieh the foffthsr 
nfplaiiaiian yen raqnira would imply !' • 

^ Few BPehen aareasme eoukl be so bitter as that ^cnt 
one which Mauleverer could command by a smile ; and, with 
this complimentary expreaaton on his thin lips and raised 
brow, the Earl answered—* Sir, I honour th^ skill tettffTed 
by yonr reply; ft nnst biMh^rtsiilt of a prafocnd cxperi- 
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InthcMaAUn. I wWi foo, lir, Aircrrfood nlgbi; 

SDd the next time Toa IkTour me with a TWt, I am ffthm 
anr^thiit yobr motiTce Ibr ao faidmlgliig me will beao Im 
ciedltableloToathMiatpreaHit.* . .. ^, 

<* With tbeoe words, Maolererer toroed to rcgom his faOr 
chaise. But Clifford wma man who had seeo, in a short 
time, a gr«at deal of the world, and knew tolerably well 
the theories of society, If not the practice of iu minutia ; 
noreorer, he was of an acnte and resolute temper, and these 
propefties of mind, natond and aomired, told him that ha 
was DOW in a situation in which it had become more ne- 
«MBwy ta defy than to condliatc. Instead, therefore, of 
ntiring. be walked ddlberately mp to Maolererer, and said,— 

'* < My lord, I shaU leaveit to the judgment of TOur guesU 
to decide whether you have acted the part of a nobleman and 
a gentleman In thus, in your domains, insulting one who has 
giVen you such exphuwtion of his trespass as would fully 
sBcnse him in the eyes of all considerate or ceorteaus persona. 
I shaU also leave it to them to decide whether the tone af 
▼our enquiry allowed me to giro you any further apology. 
But I shall take it upon nwtetf, my lord, to demand from 
Sfou an immediate earoUnation of your last speech.' 

<* * Insolent !' cried Maulererer, colouring with indigna- 
tion, and almost, for the fint time In his life, losing absolute 
eommandover his temper: * Do you bandy words with me? 
■^be g one, or I shall order my servants to thrust you forth.* 

** vB^gone, sir,— begone !* cried several voices. In echo to 
Msnleverer, from those persons who deemed it now high 
time to take part with the powerfuL 

** Clifford stood his ground, gazinc around with a look of 
angry and delVing contempt, whicn. Joined to his athletic 
Ihune, his daric and fierce ^e^ and a heavy riding whip, 
which, as if mechanically, he half raised, eflbetuaUy kept 
Ae murmurers from proceeding to rlolence. 

'* * Poor pretender to breeding and to sense !* said he, dis- 
dainfully turning to Mauleverer, ' with one touch of this 
whip I could shame you for ever, or oompd.you to descend 
from the level of your rank to that of mine^'and the action 
would be but a nuld return to your language. But I love 
rather to teach you than correct. Acom^ing to mv creed, 
my lord, he conquers most In good breeding, who rorbears 
the mosti-^coni enables me to forbear !—. Adieu !* 

** With this CUiford turned on his heel, and strode away. 
A murmur, approaching to a groan, from the vounger or 
dnier part of the parasi t es U ie mature and tne sensible 
have no extra emotion to throw away<»followed him as he 
«aappsared.**— VoL IL pp. 866^1. 

Wa may mention, before condudtag, that alihoogh the 
tima in which the eoena of this nvvel is laid it supposed 
to be sooaa eighty years back, It is, nevertheless, impossi- 
ble to disoover this foct In any way, except by taking the 
author's word for It, so little pains have been exhibited to 
give aught of the air of a previous century to the drammti» 
permmtB* We may also mention, that a good number of 
pieces of rhyme arc interspersed, nearly all of which are 
^iry bad. Mr Bui wer has not rotsat^ himself in our opi- 
Btaa by this work ; but we still think him entiUed to 
keep his place among the popular ooveliets of the day, 
and are not quite sure but that he may yet establish him- 
aalf considerably above most of them. 



JlMMWTf ^l&c L{fk of Sir WaUer RMgh, with wme Ac- 
eommi ^tke period in wMch he Uved. By Mrs A. T. 
Thomson, author of the ** Memoirs of Henry the 
Eighth." 1 volume 8vo. Pp. 4^. London. Long- 
man, Ree% Orme^ Brown, and Green. 1830. 

Tns is a most amuaing and Instructive book. It places 
Raleigh before us as he lived ; and, althoc^h the nature 
of the work precludes any thing like a regular and sys- 
tematic history of the period, the light thrown by the foir 
author upon her hero glances not unfrequently on the ob» 
jects which surround him, bringing out many peculiari- 
tiee and characters of the time in bold relief. The only 
froHa wa can find are, an oocasiooal incorrectness in the 
atyle, and a degree of ^agnenass, or want of predaion, in 
aome parts ei the narrative. With the exception of these 
alight imperfections, we can conacientloualy recommend 
thie volume as a work of sterling merit. 

The llfo of Raleigh U a namtive, in which the ro- 




mance ei real lifo for fwceeds In interest tlw 
and g org e o u s eaaceptlatts of fiction. A yvotih «f the 
blest external figure, and the most cothnaiaade 
tion, ripening in the businese of the state, and in 
by sea and land, into a philoeopher of the very 
class, and this advance made on the lofty vnntas* 
of a court, in the eye of the warid, vrith all the 
accompaniments of earthly grandeur, and 
more oonspkoous by the extremeo of kingly fia^ 
hatred — theee form oljects of contempIatSon at 
grossing and dazzling. 

Mrs Thomson has executed her task In a Joat sad gs- 
nerous spirit. She does not shun the avawnl of the im- 
perfectione which ding even to the actions oif a Rnleigh ; 
but she proves, not by empty dariamatton, hot hj the 
whole tenor of her narrative, that theee (to nae no wy 
new comparison) were but aa the spots on the ann, and that 
hia character being baaed upon the noUeat prindplea, the 
tenor of hia life waa pure and elevated. It la next to t»- 
poadble that a aum who takea an active aharo in p«hlic 
bualneas can avoid ooming into situationa, which, to ths 
superficial o b ee r ver , — ^perhaps even to these wko a eoidi 
more dee^y, — must aeem to c omp roa a lee hfan. Ha ia 
obliged to work with I nstrum ents, and muat not aak hem. 
the underlings of a court all that he has taught hlmselt 
He must beu* with their aberrations, and most delcnd 
himself with the same weapons whi^ are employed 
against him. While It is a proof of a perverted aaeralaenie 
to eee nothing vrrong hi this, It Is, an the other haad, the 
proof of an essentially low and warthlem mindy to leas 
al^t. In conaequence, of the general high etvain of manl 
character in the life in which theee occasional enwa ocoar. 
Of any tendency to such a foshion of appreciating charac- 
ter, we are happy toaay, we diacem not the la 
the author of the volume before ua. She ** 
nothing, nor aata down aught in malice. ** She 
the weakneeses of Raleigh ; but she kvea to dwell ea hit 
bravery and enterprise, on his enthnsiann for acJeince and 
literature^ hia elevated patriotlam, his high religioosfoci-' 
ing, his equitable and tolerant i^preeiatloBof the cfaaiae- 
ter and opiniona of athera, hia exemplary conduct aa a 
citizen, a huaband, and a fother. In iUnatratiQn of all 
theae polnta, she has cdleetad aa immeiiaa quantity ef 
intereating focta, for which we refor our reodara to hv 
work, confident of their thanka for ao doing. 

An appendix containa two intereating memoira (aeicn- 
tific and historical) on the potato, and <m tobacco, by Or 
A. T. Thomson, whoee name is too wdl known in the 
sdentifio world to need our praise ;- and «ome impertaat 
letters, now printed far the first tlme^ from the caPectSsn 
In the State Pkper Office. 



The EduAwrgh Review, or Criiical JoumaL Nd. CL 
April 1830. Edinburgh. Adam Black. 

Tax more we study the different periodicals of the 
day, the more are we convinced that the EdMmrgh Lite-' 
rarjf Jowmal is, all things considered, the best. Were 
we to say this merely for the sake of puffing <Kirselves, 
the motive would be contemptible ; but we are as much 
above vanity as we are beyond the reach of envy. We 
have a calm and modest confidence in our own worth, 
backed, as we are, by ail the talent of the country, which 
enahlea as to sit upon our critical throne^ like Andei^ 
" giant of the western wave,** and eealng tiie shoal of an- 
thorlings and small fry of reviewers for in the depths be- 
low, we stretch out our majestic rod, and beaevdmtly 
'* bob for whale.'* It Is well known that Scotland has 
just three literary p^iodicals, all of which are very dear 
to her, and they may be likened unto the three Graces, 
—the Ediehwrgh Review being Aglaia, BMfwoo^» Ma^ 
gazme, Thalia, and the IMermrg Jemrndt Enphrosyae. 
But Euphroeyne is the folrest of the three elsters, and 
whilat aha la bleaeed with Immortal youth, aorry are we 
to say that the nark of the crow's foot is hsginnjpg to be' 
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"vHible undflf the eyes of the two others, Ei^throsyne, 
on the ooDtrary, dances like a sunbeam through the land, 
blinklnir bonnlly Into many a breakfast parlour, and 
carrying light and happiness into all the distant villages 
iuid secluded country mansions. The poet blesses her 
Identic smile, the philosopher lores her sedater counsels ; 
aige puts on his spectacles, and gazes after her in admira- 
tion, and youth springs up at her approach, and rushes 
forth to meet and welcome her. liuily travels Aglaia, 
And only once in the three months does she gladden her 
▼otaries with a sight of her stately person ;~^he may com- 
mand respect, perhaps, but Euphrosyne is both respected 
and loved. 

To drop the metaphor, but still to show the superiority 
of the Literary Journal we think it right to mention, 
that all the subjects connected with British literature, 
discussed in the pres e nt Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
vieWf have already been treated of In the Literary Journal, 
'vreeka or months ag*. There is, in the first place, a re- 
view of the ^* Memoirs of his own Life and Times,** by 
Sir James Turner, a book which was published for the 
Bannatyne Club in 1829, and of which we gave an ad- 
mirable account a long while since. It was nothing but 
UMt time to go over the ground agidn. Then there Is a 
review of Godwin's Cloudesley, which we noticed short- 
ly, but pithily, and of which the Edinburgh reviewer 
lias spoken more prosily, but pretty sensibly. Then there 
4o a review of RcAiert Montgomery's Poems, not lialf so 
good as our own which appeared about two months hack, 
mnd which, seeing that tiie Edutburgh Rtmem has ex- 
actly followed in our footsteps and those of other sensible 
critics, rather looks like beheading a dead man, and is, at 
iil events, breaking a butterfly on the wheel, or lifting a 
huge mattock to kill a spider. Poor Bobby Montgomery, 
with his pretty face and nice Poem about Satan, never 
VKpeeted to be pounded to dust In this fa s hio n lastly, 
there is a review of Glelg's Life of Sir Thomas Munro, 
in which our tbaoder Is again used, and an abstract of 
the book, not quite so able as the one which vre preeented. 
Is Imposed upon the reader. The other articles we have 
little or nothing to do with. The first» upon the dis- 
puted question relative to the operation of breaking the 
enemy's line In a sea-fight, Is a long and dry piece of 
reading upon a point of evidence. * There Is also a scho- 
lastic article on the Public Schools of England, — a toler- 
ably learned one on the recent Progress of Astronomical 
Science, — a technical, but clever, one on Scottish Juridi- 
cal Reforms, — ^two most unreadable ones on the Public 
Registry of England and the Coal Trade, — a paper, ter- 
ylbly full of figures, upon Finance and the Budget, — and 
a pretty good essay on the Anglo-French Drama. Such 
is the Edinburgh Review, No. 101. Reader ! consider 
these things, and own that thou hast cause to thank the 
^ods that thou art a subscriber to the Literary JoumaL 



awakened, give to the scene an interest, not so severeij 
beautiful as the mythological childhood of old Greece, 
nor so romantic as that awakened by the chlvalric ages, 
yet full of excitement of its own peculiar kind. 

Mr Howison lias, as It were, skimmed the cream of 
this rich banquet. His tales, though brief, and slightly 
constructed, are elegantly told, and full of Interest. 

The first story, entitled ** The Island,** is a narrative 
of the adventures of Austin Deller, a young seaman, who^ 
having learned from an old buocanier the site of a trea- 
sure once hid by him and his associates in a small island 
off tiie coast of Mexico, proceeds thither in search of it, 
and, after undergoing a'wietyof crossgrained accidents, 
succeeds In carrying off not only the greater part of the 
treasure, but a young, rich, and fascinating Spanish widovr 
into the bargain. The second story, " Sablegrove^** is ft 
tale of our West Indian Islands, — a tale of fierce pamlona 
and dark crime. " One False Step** is the history of a 
young gentleman transported to Botany Bay for forgery, 
giving an account of his struggles to raise himself again 
Into die respect of society, and of the fkte which coldly 
and relentlessly defoato all his efforts. ** The Colambolo,* 
the eondudlng tale, lias its scene laid in Braxll, In tM 
gold country, Imt Is decidedly the poorest of the series. 
On the whole, Mr Howison displays excellent descrip- 
tive powers ; and a searching spirit, which Imows how to 
trace the secret windings and motives of the human 
breast. He also possesses a pleaslag fancy and great 
aeutenees, regulated by good taste. The defiKts of hit 
book are the consequences of the author liaving choeen 
for hie theme adventures in countries with which he was 
acquainted only by means of transient visits, making It 
impossible for him fully to extract the marrow of thebr 
sodal arrangements and domestic economy. 



Tales of the Colonies. By John Howison, author of 
** Sketches of Upper Canada,** &c In two volumes. 
8vo. Pp. 342, 365. London. Henry Colbnm and 
Richard Bentley. 1830. 

Thosb regions of the world, with which we are as yti 
but imperfectly aoqualnted,-»the two Americas — Austra^ 
lia — and the numerous islands which gem the Pacific, — 
afford ample materials for that sketchy style of literature 
so popular at the present day. The magnificent pheno- 
mena of nature In districts where the productive powers 
t»f a tropical climate bid obstinate defiance to our feeble 
and isolated attempts to stamp the seal of our dominion 
upon their wild and luxuriant development, are fitted to 
tinge, with the most glorious hues, the passionate ima- 
ginings of the poet ; while the perpetually-recurring con- 
trast b et ween savage and dvillxed life, the excitement of 
an incessant struggle with wants, inconvenlencles, and 
^angeriy and tlw feelings of aetf-dependenoe thereby, 



Levi and Sarah s or the Jewish Lovers. A PoHsh Tobb 
by JuUus Ursinus Niemcewicz. Translated from tha 
German Edition ; with a Preface and Notes by the 
Editor. London. John Mum^. 1830. 8vo. Pp* 
346. 

This Is one of tluit n um erou s dass of works, lialf-di* 
dactie, half-amoslng, in which the antlior*s desire to be 
edifying Is continually Interfering with his efforts to be 
Interesting. We wish we could persuade the worid in 
general, and authors in particular, that a work of fiction 
Is one thing, and a sermon or a moral essay another. 
** That a good novel Is as good as a sermon,** we do con- 
scientiously believe, in nineteen cases ent of twenty ; b^t 
It operates after a dlflierent foshlon. The latter goea 
straightforwardly to work ; — its object is to instruct — to 
make a man understand his duty. The end and aim of 
the work of fiction, on the contrary, is to amuse— ta 
amuse, and nothing else. At the same time, It has been 
so ordained by a wise Providence, that we cannot play 
even with our intellect, but we must be benefited by it. 
The stirring up of our stagnant feelings, the refinement 
and elevation of our taste, occasioned by the perusal of 
good works of fiction, has a healthy effect upon our moral 
character, because it leads us for t moment from the re- 
membrance of the duU cares and duties of life, only to 
send us back to them with a more generous and buoyant 
spirit. But air and exercise, though beneficial to the 
physical frame, are of little advantage to the hypochon- 
driac, who Indulges in these luxuries, not because he en* 
joys them, but solely because he bdleves them conducive 
to health. He avails himself of them with fear and trem- 
bling, and his draught is soured by reflection upon the 
probable consequences. It is for a similar reason that 
not even the tidents of a Godwin have ever been able to 
reconcile us ta the didactic noveL And It Is for this rea- 
son that we wish Julius, of the unpronounceable name, 
had divided his work into two— «ne-half of which would 
have ooDtalned an intereeting 8tory-.-«ad the other a grave 
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puDiihlet on iht hmt mode of MAelkntiQC the conditioo 
^f the Jews. 

The scene of Uiit tale ia laid io Poland, the Earopaan 
country in which the Jews exist in the greatest numbers, 
nod possess the greatest political weight. Moses, the 
lather of Sarah, ia a Jew of the right learen — absorhed in 
his mercantile Bpecuiations,.-deep read in the Cabala, — 
and firmly persuaded that it is the right and duty of a 
Jew to cheat all Christians, htvi is a yonng Jewish re- 
former — one whov baring enjoyed a good education, wishes 
to bring back bis nation from the mystic rsTings of the 
Gemara to the pure morality of their first lawgiver. 
Intimate in the iamilyofMoeea, he has assumed the office of 
intor to Sarah — her father acquiesoing because it saves him 
^zpens»>-and he has instilled into her mind his own purs 
'ineiples. The story commences with a rupture between 
loses and lievi, on the important q oas tion , whether it 
the moral duty of a Jew to cheat Christiana. The 
former, indignant at the he t e r odox purity of the latter, 
resolres to break off all connexion with him, and remove 
ills daughter from the contamination of novel heresies, by 
earrying her from Warsaw to a frontier town, which, at 
fh% same time, affords peculiar fiieilities for smuggling 
transactions. The subsequent plot hinges upon the at- 
tempts of Moees to alienate his daughter's affeotiona from 
l^evi, and fix ^hem nptm Jankeil, a deformed object, and 
^nore than hidf insane from continually poring over the 
recondite mysteries pf the Cabala. The two lovers, after 
undergoing a decent portion of persecution, are at length 
happily united by the protecting interference of Count 
^nexyn. The characters of many of the Jews are spi- 
ritedly and distinctly drawn. The gibbering "■^''**" 
Jankeil Is looked up to by his wretched and bigoted coun- 
trymen as an inspired prophet ; the two old usurers, 
Hirsch and Moses, — the venerable Abraham, — and the 
atout Chalm, play^ npon and contrast with each other In 
a spirited o^apner. Were it not for the continual recur- 
rence of long sermons vnd political diatribes, we should 
have enjoyed the perusal of the book a good deaL Whe- 
ther the extracts from the l^fanud be correctly given vre 
know -not; %nt we can vouch, from our own experience, 
that the picture the volume oontains of Jewish society is 
aocnrats. For this reason, we rseommend the po-usal of 
it to the Jewish emanoipators, — to members of the So- 
ciety for the Conversion of the Jews, — to Jdillennariano, 
*— to Wolfe, — to Irving, — and to all the quacks and paendo 
ppophets of the day, not excluding the innocents who 
^ve been bit by them. 
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Th& VHh and OoHage Fhrut Directory. By James 
• Main, A.L.a London. Whittaker and Co. 1890. 

^ Floxiculturx,** says Mr Main, " has become the 
study and amusement of all ranks.'* And really we do 
not know a more pleasant, or a more innocent cnxupation. 
If we might speak paradoxically, we should say that it is an 
occupation which brings man's thoughts to the ground 
only to raise them fiir above it. " Turbulent emotions," 
says our author, ** can hardly disturb the mind which is 
intent on rearing tender seedlings ; the very expectations 
of success alleviate, if 4hey cannot remove, the cares and 
^ cr osses of lifs^ and while such employment, as amusement 
only, refines the mind, It adds not a little to the real en- 
joyment of rational existence." The object of this ex- 
cellent little work has been to condense the whole system 
of professional floriculture Into a cnnoise compendium, 
^ which embraces every thing essential to the sulyect ; and 
when we learn that it has been the result of fifty yean' 
experience, and that Mr Main has been the frllow-stndent 
of such eminent florists as Maddock, Hogg, and Sweet, 
we can have no hesitation In recommending it to the no- 
tice of our readers. As the volume also contains direc- 
tions for the propagation of all the tender exotic flower- 
. ing plants, it will be found of great service to thooe who 
^ssess rare and valuable collec^ons.' 



Tk€ Pmmiiy CMmi AOae, Part /. 

18S0. 

Ewav literary undertaking ^seems now to be In a fa- 
mily way. We have family Bibles, family Shakapeans, 
family Massingers. family Libraries, family Cydopsdisr, 
every thing, in short, except a family of children, aad 
these are perhaps coming fur aught we know to the dm. 
trary. The Family Cabinet Atlas, which ia to be pub- 
lished in monthly parts, will form, when completed, a 
volume of the same size as works of the Family Library 
description, and will be an excellent companion to tbcm. 
Each part is to contain eight plates, either plain or c^ 
loured, engraved on steel ; and though these are 
sarily of a very small size, yet, judging by the spccii 
before us, they will be very beautifully and distinctly < 
cuted, and will afford facilities of reference not to ba 
found in maps of a larger kind. 



Leigh*i Guide to the Lakes of WeKtmorhmd, Citmber' 
landf and Lancathire, Lond on . Samuel Lei^W 
1890. 

Thu is a neat portable goido-book to the lovaUait aaa> 
nery in England, and at the present aeaaan will ba pap* 
ticularly acceptable to many a Tonriet. The pnttliaheiV 
name is a suffidant guarantee for its accuracy and 
pletenass, for in this dapartmeat of litcnitaTC^ 
Leigh has no rivaL 




Extract of a Letter respecting the Wreck q/* the Lat^ 
Holland East Ind^aman^ from the Rev, Alex. DtUF, 
one of the passengers in that sAtp, addressed to St 
Inglis, Edinburgh. Waugh and Innea. 1830. 



This paaaphlet eontains soaoo interesting particnian «f 
the total shipwreck of the Lady Holkmd, East India- 
man, off Dassan IsUnd, en the ISth of laot Pebmary. 
Fortunately no lives were kot, and Mr Aiex. Doff i 
to have been duly and becomingly impressed wHh a i 
of gratitude foe his preservation. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



FINE ARTS, 

NINTH BXHIBITIOK OP MODBRN PICTDRB9 ATTHB 
GALLERY OP THB KOYAL INSTITUTION. 

MR TBOMSOH OF DDDDIVOSTOKE— raX LATE JOHN ALXX* 

SCHBTXr. 

Thbxx are about twenty good pictures, and a doxes^ 
good busts, in this Exhibition. The long room is, accord- 
ing to the expression which would be used, in the technical 
language of the diabolical part of our establishment, sootier* 
ingly filled up; and in the octagon, we have a single circle of 
busts, half-a-dozen water-colour drawings, and the red dn^ 
pery on the walls, now somewhat tarnished by dust and 
age. This Is pot a sufficient collection to justify the pont* 
pons title of an "Exhibition of Modem Pictures.** Where 
the fault originally lies which prevents more pictures from 
being forthcoming — with the artists or with the patrona-^ 
is to us a matter of perfect indifference. The artists mav 
have coquetted unjustifiably with the directors, and,thnnif h 
pique, have kept their exhibition too long open ; or, on thf 
other hand, the directors may have been withheld, by aillj 
notions respecting their own dignity, from coming to f 
right understanding with the artists ; — ^these are matters 
of private concern, in which it is absurd to think that 
the public can take any interest. The public wants f 
good exhibition, and if provided therewith, will not en- 
quire too narrowly how it is got up ; if disappointed, it 
will not be appeasec^ nor allow its attention to be diverted 
from a just ground of QompUint, by the mutual recriii^- 
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Aati«m ef the iMTtifls whoM dtttf and inteiwt it to to tiaNr 
to its taste. In one respect, the fault lies undeniably at 
%lie door of the directors ; — if Uiey could not muster paint- 
Ings sufficient to furnish out a full exhibition, they should 
liave waited till they had collected their complement. 

Among the paintings, there are two small pictures by 
W. Simson— one of them (a cabinet portrait of — 
6crope» Esq. ) a perfect gem — but neither of them exhi- 
biting his Aill powers : a study of heads, and a mag- 
nificent full-length portrait ot a lady, by Lauder, — a 
Tapidly-rislng artist, of whose merits we have lately spo- 
ken in considerable detail : some excellent portraits by 
iFrancis Grant, who is on the ere of making artists of 
longer standing look to their laurels : some pleasing pic- 
tures by Dyco : a correct and agreeable likeness of Cap- 
tain Trotter in a Highland costume, by our old friend 
"W. Tliomson : and some pieces of very considerable pro- 
»Im by three young artists — Crabb, Townsend, and 
Crawford. But the chief interest of the ExhibiUon rests 
upon nine landscapes by the Rev. J. Thomson of Dudding- 
••tone, and three by the late lamented John Alexander 
*8chetky. As we never particularly affect the damnatory 
•tyle, we will not follow up this catalogue of what is really 
BMd in the Exhibition by seeking ** its fraUtiee to dis- 
;" but, after simply asking Mr Stewart Watson who 
** GmUkman in a Highland dress** is, whose " fuU- 
length portrait* we observe he offers for sale ?— we shall 
Tatber proceed to canvass the merits of the two artists 
^rbose works we have singled out as the most interesting 
In the Exhibition. 

, The Rev. Mr Thousov la nndoobtedly the moot 
scientific, and, at the same time, the most poetical, land, 
■eape painter we possess. He Is net one who paints mere 
portraits of landscapes ; he selects those forms and effects 
In nature which have an inherent beauty in themselves ; 
%pd lie liaa- feelings which breathe Into the creations of 
his pencil an overpowering soul — ^which give,.wa had al- 
most said, a moral character to ^ts rocks, and streams, and 
trees. Mr Thomson has studied profoundly his great 
pradeceseors in art ; he lias kamed something from etch 
of them, and yet he is essentially and decidedly originaL 
He is original, because he takes from them, not their 
forms, their tones, or their arrangements, but the abstract 
firincTples upon which they proceeded. He goes to work 
in the same way with nature. He takes the elements 
•he offers him— individual forms of hill and tree — masses 
of light and shade — and colours ; but his combinations 
hre his own. The world we see upon his canvass is Uhe 
the world around us, but not the same ; it is a kindred 
creation emanating from the artistes plastie mind. His 
landscapes are to thoee we usually see, as the men and 
women of Shakspcare are to those we meet with in every- 
day lifo ; — we recognise In them a kindred nature, but we 
never meet with their individual counterparts. As to 
the moral feelings which Mr Thomson knows so well 
how to impress upon his landscapes, we need only remind 
our readers of the ** Martyrs* Tomb.** 

Mr Thomson's pictures In the present Exhibition arc 
efaaraoterised by great and diversified excellence. His 
large picture, " Evening** (31,) is marked by that deep 
eleamess, by that diffusion of light among deep con- 
trasting shadows, whieb constHote the charm of the time 
§tom which it takes its name. The reading figure in 
the foreground completes tlie Impressive and hushing cha- 
racter of the scene. The subordinate beauties of the plo- 
tore, — tiM deep, dartc colours of tho earth and upper sky, 
— tlM long line of glorious light on the horisMn, — the 
pleasing forms of the different oljeeU Introduced, — are 
at once beautiful In themselves, and harmoniously ar- 
raoged* His " Landscape** (106) is similar in the cha. 
raster of its colouring and high poetical feeHng. It is 
Impossible in words to convey any idea of the grandeur 
of the olgeels ■■iilsd for representation, land of tlieir ar- 
taogement. ThAt smoice In the baclcground rises firom 
<he citied whose sins have called dqwa the vtngeanct of 



heaven, and tkosa are the rescued father and his daughtenri 
who hurry on beeide that piece of water. The magnifi- 
cent little picture, entiUed '* Twilight," (37.) deserves 
likewise to be classed along with these. Of a less eleva- 
ted character, yet masterly In their kind, are, — ** Dun* 
keld** (45,) " Glcndyfiis*' (53,) and " View in Arran'* (2.) 
The first is oharacterised by plaoid beauty, the second bjr 
tremendous power In the representation of tli# waterfall^ 
and the last by an indescribable breezy freshness. '* Dun- 
donald Castle" (33) is warm and rich ; and while look* 
ing at the ** Bass Rook,** with its green glassy sea around 
it, and the sea-mews skimming Its snriace, or hover* 
ing high poised in air, the refreshing coolness of ocean 
seems to creep over our cheek. The ** View from Arro* 
quhar** (Hi) Is painted in a style peculiar to ltsel( 
and is no whit bdiind its companions in excellence. Ii^ 
all these pictures, we trace the great charm of Mr Thorn* 
son*s worka-^he scope they afford for deep and reiterated 
study. They are not superficial beauties, where he who 
runs may read ; they are the i^lt of profound labour, 
and an Intimate acquaintance with them is requisite to a 
complete appreciation of their excellence. 

Mr Schxtxt's pictures are full of originality and ani* 
mation — there is a fervour in their conception, which be* 
speaks (he painter to have been a man of tme genius. 
Their intereet is enhanced by the melancholy assodatioil 
of the premature death of the artist. In the midst of a 
brilliant professional career, and possessed of the love of 
all who knew him. The late John Alexander Schctky 
was Iwrn at Edinburgh, in March 1785. He became re* 
markable, at an early period of life, for habits of enthn* 
elastic study. His chief amusements, even while a boyi 
were reading, and observing and attempting to transfotf 
to paper the beauties of natural scenery. Care vras taken 
to foster his infant propensities; he received a liberal 
education at the High School and University of Edin- 
burgh ; and he was early sent to the Trustees* Academy^ 
where he cultivated the art of drawing under Mr John 
Graham, and in the society of Wilkie and Allan. Im 
1804»» he obtained his diploma of-surgeon, and wasshortljf 
afterwards attached to the 3d Dragoon Guards, in which 
regiment he continued until 1812. In that year he re- 
ceived the appointment of surgeon to the Portuguese forces,, 
under Marshal Lord Beresford ; and continued to act aa 
brigade surgeon of the seventh division, under Lord Dak 
hottsie, till the peace in 1614. He paaaed the next five 
years of his life in Edinburgh, dividing his time between 
profossional pursuits and the cultivation of the art of 
painting, to which he was so devotedly attached. In 
18 1 9, he was gazetted to full pay, and employed at the 
General Hospital at Fort Pitt, Chatham ; whence he waa 
transferred to superintend the Asylum fitted up at Fort 
Clarence for the reception of naval and military persona 
labouring under mental affections. In 1823, he was pre« 
moted to the rank of Deputy-inspector of Hospitals, for 
service on the coast of A^ica. At first he enjoyed such 
a state of health as excited hopes that he would be able 
to withstand the insidious effiects of an African climate ; 
but in the end of August, 1824^, while on a voyage from^ 
Sierra Leone to Cape Coast Castle, he was attacked by 
the fever of the country, and died a few days after tho* 
1 reached its destination. It Is not our business to' 



dilate at present on Schetky*s professional talents, or on] 
that disinterested warmth of heart which endeared him 
to all his friends — it is as an artist that we now speak of, 
him. And we rejoice that we have it in our power tO: 
call to our assistance the words of one much better enti« 
tied to the ear of the public, on such a topic, than our- 
selves. In a biographical sketch of Schetky, inserted by 
Dr Madagan, his companion at school, and his friend 
through life. In one of the Medical Journals of the day, 
and of which a few copies were printed apart for private 
circulation among the friends of the deoease(i| we find, 
FNorded an opinion oi' Sehethy's meritans a gtiatm hj.^w 
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brotbcr tftltty whieh» m the ptmplilet In quoiliMi It little 
likelj to oome loto the hands ^ the genenlity of our 
readen, we here ettljoin. We beUere that we mmy add, 
without TloUtlng any with on the part of the aothor to 
remain unknown, that the quotation we are ahout to 
make U from the pen of the Her. Vr Thoroeon of Dud- 
dlngaloae — than whom we know no penon hotter enti- 
tled to he heard on eueh a ealjeet : 

** Bfr Sehetkr, ai a landscape-painter, waa distinguished 
by a style whicn seemed to bcnrow IKtIe from that of anr 
«MMr master ; and to a deckled character of originality, it 
onlted ample eridsnee of an hiTentive, roooantie, and poetl- 
oal Imagination. The sulgects of wild grandeur which he 
often r e pres en ted, made up of an endless variety of objects 
and of Incidents, if they ochibit not the pleasing and popu- 
lar charms of harmony and repose, possesB, in an eminent 
degree, those rarer qualities which are calculated to excite 
nad surprise. It Is no un c om m on oc curr e n ce to meet with 
pictures which please by their general elliBCt, but which finil 
to sustain protracted Interest, by reason of their barrenness 
in respect of matter and episode. Tlie roTerse of this is the 
character of Mr Scbetky's style. But if it be thus charge- 
able with tome deficiency in tlie external graces which re- 
commend on a first introduction, this b compensated by the 
Inexhaustible treasures of information, and the sallies of a 
Tigorous and playful fimcy, which pour forth on more Inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

*< The time which could be nared from professional do- 
iies, when in the Peninsula, Mr Schetky devoted to the de- 
lineation of those romantic scenes of grandeur with which 
the mountainous districts abound. Amongst these his fei^> 
vent genius found Its natural food ; and hM taste acquired 
a cornspondinff and permanent CBst. He generally selected 
those wide and fhr.extended p ros p ec ts whfeh are seldom to 
he commanded but ftmn an elevated point of view ; and ho 
endeavoured not only to preserve the genend eharaeter, but 
alto to detail, with daborate predsioo, the various subordi- 
nate features of his subject. Accordingly, his penciUdraw- 
Inffs done on the spot are to strongly marked by this peculi- 
arity, that they consist not of a few sentences or passsges of 
nature, but may rather be oompared to ample volumes, each 
filled wltii curious. Interesting, and condensed narration. 

^*- There Is, perhaps, nothing which addresses Itself to the 
eve or the imsglnsition with a more ^scinating Influence, 
than the mysterious ol|)eets which bound the remote dis- 
tance of a grand and fitf-extended scene. Among thew de- 
lightful regions the poetical fancy of our lamented friend 
aeemed to dwell with peculiar fondness ; and in many of 
those beautiful tnmscripts which he has left In mere outline, 
there Is much to awaken that dass of peculiar emotions^ 
which, In every susceptible mind, is m forcibly excited by the 
happy vision of corresponding realities In nature. The suc- 
cessful execution of such undertakings necessarily requires 
a clearness and flexibility of Une which few have patience 
to acquire, and still fewer to practise. Whatever Mr Schetky 
meant to express, was always expressed with decided cha- 
racter, and free frtmi ambiguity. Besides his distant moun- 
tain*— bis vast interminable fdrests receding from the eye^ 
amidst the windinn of the vallev, or climbing the sides of 
the nearer h i l ls h is precipices adorned by the picturesque 
Moorish towers and castles, with the beautiful accompatii- 
mento of IHllIng waters, and all the variety of «*bjecU which 
supplied the m a teri al s of bis compositions— all are delinea- 
ted with so much delicacy, discrimination, and spirit, that 
he who examines with an eye of intelligence the mere out- 
lines of such scenes, will often experience a gratification 
which may be sought for in vain in highly finished pictures. 

«« Of these masteriv designs, as fiUed up by the hand of 
their author, the public have had an opportunity of judging 
frwm the pictures and water-colour drawings which, from 
time to time, Mr Schetky contributed to the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy of London. In these it is natural to 
look for a fbUer devetopment of power, as comprehending 
chiaroscuro and colouring. The same set of objects in nii^ 
twe may appear under a thousand various effccts. In the 
irast latitude thus authorlxed by nature^ It becomes the pro- 
vince of judgment and right taste to select, out of the many, 
the one which Is best suited to the character of the scene. 
And here^ while an ambition of originality, and love of what 
is daring^ and out of the common track, has often betrayed 
great minds into error, and led them to offer representa- 
tkms contradictory to the)M»utW/ifief of nature— It wiU be 
admitted, that the error of Mr Schetky's style rather con- 
iirt«ilD making ohoke of eflMs and aockleBt9i of light and 



ahadow, of too rare oconrrencs In natun to ha iwM J 
nised by common obaerven. 

«< The multiplicity of oljects whkh he faHredncad In his 
sketches, and which in them were one source of that intemt 
thcT possessed, would have required all the advantagca of a 
skilfol generalisation to fit them for appearing with advas- 
tage in a rcsular phrture. In hisefforts todojnstlee to tbs 
parts, the effect ff the c^mpositkm as a whole waa oflm sueC. 
fered to assume too complex an aspect to be eaaily taken in 
by theeyeatonee. But, with all the disadvantMB whkh 
accompanies thia de^Kt, it Is ImpoasiUe to withhold fnm 
his pictures the praise of high poetical and roowntlc feel- 
ing, and exquisite detail in tne various parts. Tbey nni. 
formly possess elevation of sentiment far above ordinary »- 
pearances and onUnarv Incidents. They may fidl to innto 
a particular scrutiny, out they will never fidl to reward It; 
that redundancy of matter which I n ter fc re a with gvnaral 
simplicity, when carefully and separately viewed, bufnanis 
fooa for curiosity, and an incentive to cloecr Invcstigntsan.* 

The paintings by Schetky in the present EzhlhitiOTi ara 
three In number— one In oils, and two In wator cinlaniB 
— ^aiof themfullofthepecnlkritlcsofhlsgenioa. Thef 
are lor sale, and worthy the attention of amateurs. Aa 
the lovers of art may entertain a laudaMo curieaity to 
know the fi^e of Sohetky*s works, we add, for their In- 
formation, that his oolleetlon of sketchea was 
by Lawrence» and are now ahout to be ei po s ed for 
by Mr Christie ; hia surgical drawings, which are 
valuable when viewed as mere works of art, are pnct^ 
In the possession of Dr John Thomson of this city — paitlj 
depoelted in the Mneeum of Chatham ; — two fine ^ctwea 
by him are In the possession of Dr Macli^an, hia friend 
and biographer ; on e belongs to David Bridgea, Faq» 
and tome more are the property of his sister» 

It only renaains for us to obssrve^ hefive taking our 
leave of this Exhibition, that It contains soma very cre» 
ditable busts by Fletcher, Steele, and Ritchie- ''Bnstaf 
a Lady*' (166,) by the latter. Is one of thaoiMt lavdi 
creationa of this art that we have aeen» 



KINO JAMS8*8 PSALMS— »IR PHIUP STDNSTS 

PSALMS. 

By WUKam TamaiU.* 

KoTHivo better marks the high catlmation In whldi, 
the poetry of King David is held by our countrymen, than 
the striking drcumstanoe that not only our principal 
scholars, but our kings, our noblemen, our ladies of rank» 
have vied with each other In versifying, either In their 
own or in the Latin language, thcM simple and fervent 
lyrics. In no country In Europe, we believe, has there 
been a similar emulation. Buchanan, the most popular 
Latin writer of his day, gave the first general impulaa ; 
hb pupil James, Inheriting, from his poetical ancestors, a 
talent for Tersificatlon, and having received from hia 
learned preceptor excitement and encouragement towarda 
ita exercise, eet himself; at an early age, to aceom^ish la 
his native language what Buchanan had done In a foralfn.f 
His learning had enabled him to perceive the deviatlona 
In tonse, and the Immetrical rudenesses, of the version thea 
employed in our Scottish church. At the General Aa- 
sembly held at Burntisland in 1601, he^ to the no littla 
astonishment and joy of all the learned divines there 
sent, stood up and recited from memory long 
from the Ptolter, explaining, at the same tlme^ by hiacrU 
tical animadversions, their unpoetlcal Inaccuracies, and 
their deviation fh»m the meaning of the prooe text. Hl% 



• This paper coDdodeitiie series of artkist OB disi ^ 

wbieh have already appeared in the UUrmry Jomrmm^ ftom tbe 
pen of Mr Tennant They have all attrsclad much atf cntioo, tbooch 
certainly not mote than the aMHty with wMeh tbey are written de- 
■ervet. They have been eolleetad in a Mparate pamphlet, whteh is 

Giblifhed thi« day, and will no doubt be eooildendhigbly inlcKM- 
g biith by the laity and dermr— >Eo. Lrr. Jova. 
,, f ThtovenionorthePmlnMintheSeottidkdhdeetfnaneverpiib. 
lUhed. It itiU exfttc, written In bif Maferty'* own haadwritiag.aai 
preterved In the British Muieum. U hat no rsMmhlance^ it Is saUU 
to JaBMa*tiEBgUih vanhMUu 
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wvwm&Bim Of cneiMnfimi wBb noonnniy onipc tor loaM 
time ; but after he was seenrelj Mated on the throne of 
Kllzabeth, amid the tplendours and fiitlgues of English 
ny^ltff his mind recurred, as to a delightfol pastime, to 
the fiiTourite scheme of hb joatii, the rerising of the 
Psalms. " An ererlastinf honour to the muses !** said 
the Bishop of Lincoln, his eulogist ; ** the greatest po- 
tentate in aU the earth stooping to a Terse, lieiog the usual 
recreation of King David, as it was also of our English 
^Solomon.*' His Mi^}estyr whether from state perplexi- 
ties, or infirmity of health, proceeded no fiuther than to 
the 31st Psalm. . The completion of the work was eoin- 
mltted to Sir William Alexander of Menstrie, afterwards 
Bari of Stirling, by whom it was published in 1631. 
Charles wished that the hook should go under the shdter 
of his father's name, as King James*s Psalms ; but the 
people, with whom they were unpopular, styled them, 
from the name of their principal oontriliutor, Mauirit^a 
Jhaims, A new and correeted edition of it appeared in 
1636, wUch Is the sul^ of the following lew critical 
remarks. 

The thirty-one psalms co m posed by the royal para- 
phrast are not of a style in any very obsenraUe degree 
disorepant from the rest, so as to betray another hand. 
If they exhibit any dlfftBrence at all, that diffnnenee Is ia- 
-marable to them, as perhaps they possess more simpU- 
elty. They are certainly creditable to his Bii^fcsty's poeti- 
cal talent ; the sense Is given correctly, though, at tfanes, 
In phrases too lax and exuberant ; the grammar, with but 
ime exception, b correct ; the rhymes all Irreproachable ; 
•nd they have no double rhymes, as In our venion. 
Throughout the whole book, indeed, there occur but a few 
Ihlse or double rhymes. There are many passages In this 
Tersion executed with skiH, force, and simplicity, which 
the compilers of that psalmody which we at present uae, 
votwithstandlng the piinjndlces then current against every 
thing proceeding tnrn the court, did well in adopting ; 
nnd there ara yet lurking in It several passages, preferable 
to the corresponding parts of our own, that happen to be 
defective, which our modem revisers would do well, even 
at this late hour, to adopt.* As a whole, and consider- 
ing the purpoee for which it was designed, its employment 
in public worship) and its being a manual of devotional 
fhmily exercise for all ranks, the lower In particular, it b 
certainly too florid, pompous, and rhetorical. If our pre- 
•eot version errs on the side of harsh, crabbed, too bare and 
Bsean phraseology, in the desire of being quite Intdllgible 
and reaching the Hebrew simplicity ; the royal version 
errs predssly in a contrary dlrectlbn. In being too full and 
digressive, too diffusive and splendid in Its fiUings-up^ too 
learned and sesquipedalian in its language, for ordinary 
people. There are in It, for inst^tcc* euch words as a>- 
emmvenied, empog$onedj engenderethf embauage, embo»OM*d, 
exkHarate^ woMtituted^ embroider^ kc ; such phrases as 
guUiltMB huAandrj^ burd'mmMfatHeu, mgrou the iumbHttg 
oMy, caterpiBara vermin vUe, roarina watera mirrowra of 
hia might, roof-dged tongvea, art\ficia[ moudu^ Ike. ; which 
.— ^— ^^-^— — ^^— ^^■^^— ^^— ^■^^■— ^^.^^j^^i^.^ 

For estsmple, instssd of oar Itt vene of Paslm xliiW 

'* Judfe roe, O God* sad plead my cnae 

Against th' uBgodlv aadoa t 
Prom Um unjust and ersfty nuuv 

O be thou my sshrstloo.'* 

The King's edition hss, mueh bettsr^ 

** Judge mc, O Gnd ; my esuse sgsinst 

Th* ungodly nation ptoad t 
From ths deedtftal and natast 

Me still in safety lead.** 

Afsia» is Paslm IzxL 9t our vsfiiou hss-^ 

" O do not oast me ofl^ when as 

old age doth overtake me t 
And when my strength decayed !•» 

Then do not thou iJofsako ms.** 



The Klng*s editioo 

'• Cast me not oC when Si old sge- 
Hath made we weak to het 

And'when my strength begins to fail* 
Do not r" 



might have been unexceptionable In Menstrie*s stately 
monarchic tragedies, but are quits out of place In a trana* 
ktton of the simple songs of King David. Simihff ob- 
jections were, with great reeolntlon, and with an accurata 
discrimination of the beauties of the original, charged by 
Calderwood upon the edition of 1631 ; yet even to the 
second edition of 1636, in which the most obnoxious pass- 
ages, commented upon and exposed by the Presbyterians,, 
were expunged and corrected, the same charge of digre^ 
sive Infidelity, and flourishing expansion, may be with 
too much Justice applied. So that our northern part of 
the isUnd may comlder itsdf Indebted to the good tait* 
and Spirit of its clergymen, in resisting, along with other 
encroachments, the imposition of a psalter so unfaithfully 
dxcursive, and so little adapted to the understanding of 
their people. It produced one happy conseqnenc^-4t 
axcited the Presbyterians to prepare one lor themselves; 
and the competition, so favourable in all cases for the pro* 
duction of excellence, made them avoid with caution the 
errors which they charged upon the Episcopalian parO" 
phraae. They adhered most rigidly and Calvinistlcally, 
even with the sacrifice sometimee of both grammar and 
metre, to the unembellished original, and produced. In 
1650, the wmtaphraat which Is yet sung In oar churehen 



Shortly after Buchanan had published hb Latin ver* 
sion. Sir Philip Sydney, the accomplished warrior, gen- 
tleman, and scholar, had engaged In translating the Pk^ma 
** Into diverse an4 sundry kinds of metre, more rare and 
excellent, for the method and variety, than had ever yet 
been done in English." MThat was left of this work un- 
finished by hlmedf, was completed by his aooomplisbei 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke. Such were then the 
domestic amusements of our kings and our nobility ! This 
work lay long dormant In manuscript, known only to n 
few antiquarians ; at last it was printed in the year 1823^ 
at the Instigation of Jamea Boswell, Eeq. 

It Is manifest, from their multiform metres and dlvev* 
sitles of dietioii, that these Pealms were compiled by the 
noUe author and authoress, not In the view of being 
employed in public vforship, but merely as themes ^ 
poetical exercltatlon and amusement in composition. For 
thsy profess not to adhere to the simplicity of the ori- 
ginal, but, making the Plmlmist*s thoughts the ground 
work or texts, as it were, for poetiail'enlargements» 
they spread abroad into the richest and most ample 
imagery. Sir Philip had evidently Buchanan's redun- 
dant paraphrase in his eye for emulation ; he copies him 
in his language, (by nearly translating him ;) in hla 
thoughts, in the aml»itious variety of his metres. Hla 
language is like Buchanan's, branchy and diffuse ; but ha 
has more force, more poetical tension and vivacity, mixed 
with that qualntness, and, at times, stiffness and rudeness 
of expression, which we find In Stemhold, and In the 
earlier writers of Elizabeth's time; bis thoughts kro 
spangled not only with the superfluous ornaments of 
Buchanan, but with many more plentiful conceits, d%^ 
rived from the Italian school, of which he was an ad- 
mirer ; his metres are of every span and com p as s , exhi- 
biting, eometlmes mixed, sometimes separate, every flm- 
ciful and wayward variation, from ottava rima, English 
hexameters and saphlcs, down to trochalcs of three and 
Are syllables. Of all the paraphrastical translations of 
the Psalms. Latin or English, Sir Philip has the finest 
poetry superinduced upon the originaL He Is the great* 
est poet of all the versifiers^ As an example and proof 
of this his superiority, we may merely refor to his ver- 
sion of the civth Ptelm, one of the most beautiful poems 
of King David, on whldi all the versifiers, Buchanan and 
Johnstone in particular, have exerted their strength to the 
utmost, making It the test of their rival powers. Sir 
Philip's Is, for splendid luxuriance, superior, I think, to 
them alL Of this bo(A, the great &nlt is iu Inequality^ 
and the innumerable eonceiti, quips, and cranks. In the 
expression^ from which Jtwiih ilmplklty is so abhflnfftk 
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Hit Ftalnw mn TtlMbto, Btt mify wm m ipedniMi of g«od 
ffMf oU Engliah poetrj, bvt M a wamt iutumting law ii 
rial of the liteiwy rvcreatiom of a man h^om nasM will 
•TV be an honour to Old Enfiand. 

Dwongrovef Clackmannatukire, 
nth May, IS30, 



11BVARK8 ON PHfLOLOOT, AS I LLUBTRATiyB OF 
NATIONAL CB ABACTOR. 

*« Then !• noni 4br a rmy tntercittnff work, wMch ihould lev 
tMtwMB toe liniHiie and maaaenof ottkiai.'* 



theeooBAion! 
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Tms opinion whioh I haTO extrMted from eo compe- 
tent an authority, ae the motto to the foUowing Imper- 
ftct iUuetratiooa of Ite truth, ooenrt in a note on the 
vreU-kaown derivation of tstrcUuM 06 9XtreiUmido. ** So 
lible,** eaya thie elegant historian, ** were the Ro- 
of the imperfeetiou of ralour, without elcill and 
practice, that, in their language, the name of an army 
WM hoiTowed fVom the wc»rd which eigaified exereiae." 

Thie department of phildogj appeare to have been ra- 
tter overlooked, although it it pregnant with the meet 
attractive intereet, from the grapliio deiineatiotie with 
which it ie to profuady atuddid. In the remarks which 
I DOW presokne to offer ngarding it, I do not aspire to 
any systematic discussion, but mcrdy throw out such ear- 
aory skelchee, at may Induce an abler pen to enrich the 
pages of the Liienny Journal on a sul^{ect not unworthy 
afthem. 

There is one axiom, at least, which may be laid down 
with oonildenee, as a dew to guide through the lexico- 
graphical labyrinth ; namely, that whaiever chj^et, quati» 
ty, mctioMt or comHtion, U not natiokal — in the impreeslvo 
aoeaning of that adjective — U gengnJfy trprtMud by a cir^ 
cumhcuiion* 1 eay gentraUy, — for exceptions are un- 
doubtedly met with to this principle ; but every dunce 
Is aware that exceptio probat regulum. Thus, it is well 
known that our Gallic neighbours have never, till lately, 
practised pugilism d tAnglaine, but have been contented, 
in the absence of deadlier proceasee, to flap and wrestle ; 
and, in accordance with our axiom, we find that the 
French substitute for the brief and truly British verb Ie 
box, consists in the clumsy and un/iuicyful circumlocu- 
tion — donmer du eonpt dt pomg. If it be true that boxw 
has been honoured byadmlaeion Into the FVench catalogue 
af verbe, this circumstance stiU more vividly illustrates 
our axiom. May not, too, the sensitiveness of the French, 
an the score of honour, be the remote cause of that ver- 
biage with which they similarly express— in lieu of our 
axpreedve ^ kick** — any aggression on honour's mUivt 
9mU 9 Again,— -since ridmUem dkere verum quid vetai ? — 
is It not a singular coincidence that the French— rwho are 
a resiless, volatile race, to whom the task of aUmdiny atiU 
is intolerable, and who love to diversify the vertical posi- 
tion by every variety of graceful curvature — should have 
BO other approximation to the Idea of ttamding, than the 
periphrastic exprssslon ae temr dehoui, which merely in- 
tfcates that the Individual in on Mm feet, without at all 
limiting the movements of the rest of the body, — In short, 
aot conveying that notion of steady verOcaiity which is 
dmost Inseparable from our sedate monoeyllable stakd. 
In fact, to express thb notion of standing still— for which 
tiM addition of tiiU is not always requisite with us — the 
French must employ a circumlocutiou of siush a length as 
to demonstrate forcibly the national repugnance to that 
posture, — se teinr dtbout »ant bougtr I 

Having thus illustrated axiom the first. It may be na- 
turally surmised, that the converm of this axiom is equally 
tmo. Since an aa^i-aa/toiKi/ idea b expanded into a tir^ 
enmlooution, it is worth enquiry whether a truly ao- 
timud Idea may not pree en t the opposite phenomenon of a 
e o m omt trmi ion of aevtrai words gala oae. Compoumdsd 
trorda undoubtedly ooaur in all languages, bat a language 
amj prattiH at wlthM grapkk a co sy oaarf at t# laip^r 



that some national ohtnwtariatio la iftvalvad in Ita 
tkm. Such b the cms, far laetaaoe, wtth tiia 
word Hidalgo, desigaatlvo of rank, which Sa aa^ 
tlon, or a eomeenltratum ( so to apeak) of Hyo de tdgo^ ** Saa 
of somebody'* — a derivation that speaks volumca aa to th« 
pompouB superiority which viewa aa IndlvMiial of da 
lower dassea aa ao6(MdEy. A nation cntertaliiing a«eh IdeM 
can soarody fall to be noihti^ itsdf,afW tiM daja oT cU- 
valrle warfiuv and yoUkn enterprise are owr. 

A third axiom may, perhaps, be admissible — namdy, 
that, wherever an abrupt and remarkable vi«>lation af 
analogy la discernible In any language, thia riolatiaa it 
referable to some national characteristic Thus, it la wei 
known that there Is, in Fk^each, a copious daas of varbal 
nouns, — parteur, ^anteur, damseuTt &c dee. aocaoapaiued 
with their feminine counterparts, all deduced milfarmly, 
at parUuse, cAoaleate, d an s s us f, &c fcc We find, 
ever, a remarltable t rany ession of this syateai in thf 
of penseur and p ea t ea i i , wards unknown to tlie 
language, which hat, in foot, no word eonraapaoding ts 
the Engliah noun " a thinker.** ** Pensemse r a^rt 
Madame de Genlis, aaaloaa to vindieata tlM rights of 
her own sex at IcMt, ** why Is this vrord not French 7 
It would be ddightlul to bring this word lata faahaaa; 
but I fear much H wlU aaver take ! They think thai 



we have no need of dther atndy or meditatloQ* and thai 
sentiment Is sulBdent for us.** If Madame do Genlis' 
explanation of this reatarkahle blank in the laaguafe ba 
admitted (and what better authority coald wo have?) 
aa to the feminine noun, are we to attribute the 
exiataaee of ptassur to the pdltaneaa of the 
who might not wlah to make the exrltuion of tha 
ladiea from the daas of thinkers so marked, aa the aat 
of the wuueuUns noun would do ? Or may we trace the 
caate to the light vivadty of French oonversatlon ? Aa- 
other striking violation of analogy occurs In the aspire 
tion of k(rost In defiance of the prindple by which the 
same initial letter is made quieecent in French words of 
Greek or Latin origin, — a cireumstanoa tho nuire r^ 
markaikla, dnce the feminine kSroine obeya the analogy. 
I am tempted to view thia phenomenon aa dedudbla fima 
the paaaionate love of military glory which haa ever dia- 
tlnguiahed the French, aad haa led them in all agaa to 
an enthuaiaatic admiration — I had almost aaid deificaiiam 
—^ their heroea. Could a French ear tolerate that idea* 
tity of tound, which, were the analogy in thia particular 
Instance obaerved, vrould take place between the strangdy 
oppodte expreaalona, ** Ce aont dea h^roe," and " Ce eont 
dee airoa,** thua degrading, though but to tha car, tlia 
heroea of La Grande Nation to cirmaa I 

Should theee haaty and deaultory notioes be deemed 
worthy of a place in the •/oamoA I ahali reanme the sub- 
ject. In the hope of presenting aome additional axioms and 
illustrations of greater interest. LoaxA* , 



A LETTER PROM OBAN. 



Tin village of Oban haa of late years become the tum?- 
mer resort of faahlonable atrangera, both from England 
and the Lowlanda of Scotland ; and I know of few bath- 
ing quartera that can at all compare with it, either in na- 
tural or artificial beauty. It atretchea in the form of a 
crescent acroea the head of a bay of the Atlantic ocean, 
and ia aheltered firom every storm by island and mainland 
mountaina. The principal line of houaea would do no 
discredit te any city. -The atr ee U throughout are clean 
and apacioua — full of emart ahepa of all descriptione. 
Even a bookadler hat had encouragement sufficient ta fit 
up in firat-rate atyle. He has hia circulating library, — 
hia newspapera, — and, conaequently, hia Umnge, where not 
novicea, but men of taate and erudition diacnaa, the merita 
of your own, or Blackwood's, or the New Monthly Mayis^ 
zine. Then there b the debating dub of choice apirita, 
ao regulated that no dry tuljects are introduced, if we 
except the redumlhg. Not bdag ona of lie aiembers, I 
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gsnjM toeribt » aederaoi ; ^ finon wbaA I Jroow of 
same who are, tbero can be Uitle doubt that the ol^Ject of 
Mm meeUac, at least, ie ezeelleQt. Tbea there U the 
Rowing Club, whoee gige are toesed on other wavee than 
m oteam-boat can raise, and on wider waters than the 
Clyde— no reBectlon upon the able rowefa of Glasgow, or 
$heir noUe stream. Off they set in the cvenii^, with 
liflit hearts and htmwj bread* basloets, on a stretch of six 
vdlcs, roand by the mine of Duawnffnagr, the rapids of 
Connsl, the ancient Berigoninm, and bacic again to their 
own romantic l»ay. The streams and lalces about Olian 
«lNKind in e¥cieiiettt trout, and are frequently visited .by 
salmon. I know not bow others may feel, but to me it 
la a delightful thought, thai here the author of '' The Isle 
af Palms** used, ** rod in hand,** to wander during the 
loog summer days, — 

VoB coruU teeles, «t flnmina nymphle. 

The institution of schools over the Highlands has been 
most beneficially followed by the publication of ^ The 
Q ae l k Masseager;^ No aaoner does a iww Number 
appear, than groups of people may be sesn assemble under 
iba cottage ares Usieniag, whUe one reads its tales, and 
oongs, and " legends wild.** The Ingenious editors are 
Wid in just astimatioa by all dissw, They have aeqnfaned 
the difficult art of writing so as at oooe to ^eaee tho roost 
ttlHeratft amd the nMot learned* This MMures sucesss. 
The lower orders are proud of a work which does not as- 
aame to itself the right of instructing them in something 
thiir auperloni already know. They would then regard 
it as a task-book, instead of delighting In it as one of 
liaefai aasnssoiAnt* 



METROPOLITAN THEATRICALS. 

LomdoHy Monday f May ]7<A, 1830. 
SiKCB my last dramatic details, little has occurred 
airorth recording. '< Hofer, the Tell of the Tyrol,'* has 
succeeded, and Is succeeding, perfectly d merveiUe ; and a 
hraee of Faroes, one at eheh boose, and on the same even- 
ing, received their eomp de grace, and were put out of 
%holr ailsery very nearly at the same moment; even 
though the Drury-Lane drollery was by tbe redoubtable 
Theodora Hook. The ssason being now so very nearly at 
a close, it is extremely questionable if we are to be favour- 
ed with any more novelty, notwithstanding the announce- 
ment of a new three-act play. Another new farce was 
also underlined at Drury-Lane, but Liston*s secession has 
postponed it, aine die. Benefits being, very properly, out 
of the pale of criticism, I have, of coarse, little to say 
about them, since " I am nothing, if mot criticaL** Miss 
Fanny Kemble is to have another, or rather she istorecei ve 
the profits of her last appearance this season, as a tribute 
mt gratitude Arom the proprietors, as was formerly done 
in the case of Miss O'Nell, when she is to play Lady 
Towmky In the '* Provok*d Husband,** for the first time. 
Fawcett is to have his last benefit, and to take leave of 
the public on Thursday next ; and Harley's night is fixed 
for Wednesday, for which occasion a rh3rming friead of 
his has scribbled the following song, of which, I can po- 
sitively assure you, there Is not another copy extant. It 
la written to the very Clascal tune cf ** JBow, wow, 
wow r and its author has entitled it 

MrraoPOLrrAK MrrAHoaraoscs ; 

Or, Mamdpal Mutati om i, w to duUt ed into a new madrigtd, 

to an old lime. 

Things are so alter*d aow^a-days, my native place I*m 

strange la, 
Eor these ten years, thy i h atur s s , London ! have been 

daily changing ; 
And what with sometimes building up, and sometimes 

palling down, 
£gad ! they*ve very nearly tura*d oH J^fOfftdoo out of 

town I , - 



Up and dawn, — through London town, 
Yoa*U find they're land of efaango ! 

Old Covent Garden Market 's down, and now no turn 

we meet 
Red broken-hearted cabbages all dying In the street ; 
Changed is the Strand, withput a' Change and birds and 

beasts both therein. 
Which once, were kept by T^^MOf Croff, are all now 

gone to Charing t 

Range, range, range, &c. 

New London Bridge theyVe made so Ugkt the thadnmn 

noft no more. 
The old one*s doom*d, which well has stood the roaring 

flood fro|a Noah / 

The Green Pkik haa a baainform*d» with brisks thfoogh- 

out they've lined It, 
St Jaates*s boasts iu basin toa^ on the Pdaoe you wiU 

find it. 

Range; range, ranges &e. 

*Mongst other great improvements, the new Poet Oflef 

Which every man of notice will find worthy of his note; 
*Tis most cleverly eonduoted,'aad It truly may be said. 
That the CUrhe art mm qf LatUr; and the iWaieii 
detfiy read/ 

Range, range, range, &Gp 

St Dunstan*s Giants, unth their dube, must now be soon 
laid low,. . • « 

I*ih not surprised they're going, though, since Cl^are off 
the go f 

The roof b gone, the vane has fled, no tower now ap- 
pears, 

And soon the Cloch must, follow, that*s been going /or, 
tomegeartf 

Range, range, range, &c. 

A new museum now is. built, more elegant and lights 
The old blind wall, too» *s quite condemned, though theg^Vfi, 

preserved its site ; 
And though for lack of cash to dig, still half the work is, 

undone. 
The Redriff Tunnel is byfiir thtgreateti bore in London f 
Range, range, range, &c. . . 

Tet 'midst, these changes far and near, whioh all must 

plainly see, 
I'd gladly hope that no one here can fihd a cilaa^ ^ aie ; 
For though my character I shift, yet when with you I 

parley. 
Believe me, that I ever am your fklthful J. P. Hablet. 
Range, range, range, &c. 

Such Is the doggerel which passes current at a benefit ^ 
indeed, to this actor's credit be it written, I have know» 
much worse compositions encored twioe ! My reautining 
Theatrical Memoranda are few and " brief as wonum'tf 
Wve." My friend Charles Mathews lu» had a hoasse- 
nees, which deprived the public of one evening's amnsc. 
ment, on Friday last ; but he rfr.appears to night, and. 
every box i/t taken for many nights to eome. Duerow is 
drawing '* golden opinions" from crowded audienoes, and 
Sadler's Wdls is njoidng in Monsieur Chabert, the 
Moontabank Fire-king. Lablache has made a successful 
debut, tor Donxelli's benefit, at the King's Theatre ; and 
Vauxhall Gardens are to re-open with indeecribabie and 
unimaginable improvements. In about a fortnight. Ma« 
demoiselle Joeephine Bartolozzi b sqjourniug in the rules 
of the King's Bench, until her hard-hearted creditors 
coneent to her release ; and the Theatre Royal> Drury. 
Lane, with all the appurtenanees thereunto belongfa^r,' 
was on SaturdajK last let ftr the ansoii)g three ■■■pus to 
Alezaoder Lee, the oompoeer, for something liho iCOOOO 
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per annual. The ftre and twmktf per eeni mi tlieir 
xiee fc7 tea wedw, lent by the p e iRitin e fi to Stephen 
Priee, Eeq. late of Dmry-LAne, and amoontinf en, swsfe 
to about £2000, wUl be told a verjf great bargain, if you 
are inclined to speculate. 



OEIGINAL POETRY. 



THB WINO*8 IN TUB WEST I 

1*HR wlnd*t In the west ! the wind*s In the west ! 

Thank heaTen, *t!a out of the east to-day ! 
Throogh April and March It blew like a pest. 

But roses and summer are ooming with May ! 



*Tis sad to observe, In the season of flowers^ 

Our noses, Instead of our Tlolets, Moe ; 
And *tis rather absurd to see birds In the bowers 

All crinkled with hailstones instead of sweet dew. 

Still odder that people in light summer dothe^ 
Should go shivering about In a glimmer of sun, 

With chilblains on fingers, and flrostbitten toes. 
And cheeks red and raw, like roast-beef underdone. 

But the wind's in the west ! the wind's in the west ! 

And it ripples tlie surface of lake and stream. 
And it kisses the dew from the bnttercup'k breast, 

And It pnib little floods through the sky like whip! 



And the midges are dancing their up-and-down danoe^ 
And little green insects are creeping about. 

Some climbing up ryegrass as sharp as a lanoe, 

And some under wlther*d leaves poking their snout. 

Queer little atoms of life are they, 
Swarming in myriads, though nobody cares^ 

Nibbling whatever may come in their way. 
And dying at once without any grey hainu 

The wind's In the west ! and the blossoms are all 

Silver and ruby on every tree ! 
llie wind's in the west ! and the white ship tall 

Gleams like a palace upon the sea ! 

The wind's In the west ! and my heart beats quick, 
For my Uood is warm with a richer glow ; 

My fimcles now come clear and thick. 
And many dellghls around me grow* 

1 never can lie on the breezy hill. 

And all my soul on the landscape feast, 
I never can follow my own blithe will 

When tkie blast comes surly and cold from the east. 

But Jocund It Is *mong the leaves to be, 
Up in the high branches reading a book. 

Or merrily singing some melody. 
That mingles Its tones with the many-toned brook ;— 

Jocund it Is in a day like this. 

When nature Is looking her fairest and besl^ 
When but to know that you live Is bliss. 

When tlie soul is in heaven, and the wind's In the west ! 

H. G. B. 



TO ZBRA* 

Bg WiOUm Andereon, Author <f •" Poelkal 
AgpiratiotiM,** 

I SAW thee, in the baU-room, deck'd in beauty, as a bride, 
But another whisper'd in thine ear, and linger'd 1^ thy 
sides 



Then every eye was lit -with saUles, and every 



Of aU the hesrts that bounded there, tke 
mine. 



I saw thee, in the maxy dance, swim like n 
I saw thee press another's hand, and bless 
Then, Uke a little cUld that dies, hops was for 
And my heart was like a driAing wreck, that 
ashore. 



Oh, bitter, bitter is the smiley that 



seye; 



aU 



For ever bright to others now, and cold to bm 
And bitter are the looks of love, which I may 

share,— 
Though others ann them in their light, I mdj wither 

there. 



And yet, methought thine eye was dim, metlMMigkt thy 

cheek waspale^ 
Perchance one stolen look at me might asako th j 

tofiiU; 
Perchance that heart was 

ofme— 
The Tory flower upon thy breast 



langaiahlaf l&t 

inm Off 

J hiaMlila^ 
cold, and traA 
Ididooly 



For, oh! there was a time when I 

side. 
And thou wouldst let me eall thee 

my bride ; 
But hearts will change, and love 

become a dream. 
And all that once seem'd constancy. 



Hold on thy course ! and breathe thy vowa to otiienaB 

to me;— 
If thou wert all that once thoa wert, I'd ne'er retnTB Is 

thee; 
The captive bird ceoaes back no more when it has 

Its chain. 
And the heart that once hath fidl'd In lore, can 

love again. 



UTBRARY CHITCHAT AND TARIBTIBS. 



CBfTKSBAT paoM LoHDOir.— The member* of the Loadoa Lit^ 
rsry Fund dined t<^eCher s ftw dsjs ago, hit Otace Che Duke of 

Somsftet in the chair, tupported by Lord Milton, BIcMn Shsew Hob- 
hooae, Sothebx, Loekhart, Lytton Bolwer. Cioly. Cvmi^lMaf^ 
and other distiiigatihed tndividuali. Upwaids of £500 were so^ 
•cribed in aid of the benevolent ol|)ec(i of the Imcitatian, and it 
watttatad, that in the ooune of the last year, flfty-tix perHMM had 
obtained rdief from the fUnd.— The Loodoo Sodety of the Scat of 
tlie Clergy held its annual liMtival hut week, when aoba ciip tioet 
were received to the amount of £923.— •« CmpUiiu Rtmdp and Mail. 
land/* iayi the AtUu, « have fought a duel at Calaia. whieh ended 
amicably after a harmlcM exchange <^ two thota each.** The flat 
gentleman la not a captain, nor la hit name AcadEy.— There haa been 
a publie meeting to petitkm Parliament againat the renewal of the 
Eatt India Company's monopoly, at which Mr Hobhouae pretidad. 
Mr Buckingham, and hit fHoids Messrs Otvay Cave^ 0*CaQBdl, and 
Hunt, bad it all their own way.— The new Hall for public meetings 
in the Strand is now open. The baikling oooC about £30.000. The 
prindpsl hall la oapable.of eontaining dOOJ persona: there is s 
smaller room, whieh holds 600. and twenty-one offlees and nommlttea 
rooms. Having bssnboiUcathepiopefty of the Maequis of BaslBr, 
it is to be called Exeter Hall^Aa engravtag of Thomas Moaesi from 
a portrait by Newtoo* which Is considered aa excellent Hkeaeas. h« 
Just been publithed.— There are said to be open nightly ia the peilrih 
of St James's no less than too ikWZf. cxdudve of all the private playl^ 
clubs.- Dr Chakners. who is at present in London, to give evklenea 
before the ParUameotary CoromHiee oa the Poor Uws. preached oa 
Sonday lart to a very cvofwded sadlsnes at ths NatfoMl Seoi* 
ChuBch. 
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Mr Johm of CMdlton, Mrtbor of "Dam of CMtaMe/* leriewed 
in tlie Utermy JmniuUumn tiiM ago, b abont to publiih, by nib- 
•eriptloD, a poam in four caotoa* entitled, " The Pynmidk** Sone 
nuDor poemi win be added. 

The Rev. John Rooiney la about to publish Memoin of the Llib 
aaatt Worka of his Father, George Romney, the eminent peibier. 

A work, entitled *' Robert Emmet, or Ireland in 1809,'* by the Ba- 
roat Edward Henry, has been recently published in Paris. 

Bl. Lamartine has announced a new volume of poMoa, under the 
tttto of •* UarmmieM Portiquet H ReHgieutet,** 

The Foreign Review is henceforth to be hicorporated with the Fo- 
TCign Quarterly, which will be printed, we believe, in Edinburgh. 
The London Univertity Magasine has been given up, and also the 
d^Oy newspaper, called the Morning Journal. 

Ix.Li7BTaATroifa roa tbs nbw bditiox op ths Ehctclofjbdia 
Bbitanhica.— We are glad to perceiTe that the publlsheia of the 
nmw editkm of this valuable work are resolved upon making the 11< 
luatntioos worthy of the tttcrary and sdentMIc eontents. We have 
seen one or two specimens of the new engravings, particularly views 
<lf the west fhmts of the Cathedrals at York and at Pisa, and can 
•poak of them in the higheat terms as beautifully executed specimens 

of art. 

Nbw PoKTiUfT or Sir Waltse Scott.— We had the pleasure 
qfacetog, a few days ago^ a Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, painted by 
Mr Watson Gordon, and now nearly finished. We consider it the 
tes< likeness which has yet been taken of the Author of Waverley. He 
!• represented sitting in the dress he usually wears In the country^ 
m abort green eoat. and light ydlow waisteoatt his hands rest opon 
Ma walUng stldt to an attitude at once easy, natural, and graeeftd. Mr 

<kirdon has, in this picture, entirely avoided the Ikult which painters 
dr celebrated persons are too apt to fall into-that of attempttaig to 
•ttach to the oountenanoe some vague, ideal, and indescribable ex> 
preeslon of genius, much morecalculatcd 4Md cttpiandum vulgut, than 
to satisfy those who kx>k for truth to natnreb It is always the exeep- 
tk» to find a great man carrying in his features the visible stamp of 
that greatness. None but the unthinking wouki ever expeet to see 
the l.ady of the Lake, or Guy Manneriug, written on Sir Walter 
Scott's fece, any more than they wouki hope to catch Lalla Rookh 
yeeping ttdm under Mr Moored eyebrow, or the Pleatures of Hope 
larking in some dimple of Mr Caropbdl's chin. The truth is, there 
ta little that is very peculiar in the predominant expression of Sir 
Walter Scott*s fece. Hishairisnowof a silver grey, he has a narrow 
Imt a very ktfty forehead, his eye is of a Ught bluish grey, his nose 
b a very shapeless and undassical eombinatkm of booe, skin, and 
musde, his mouth is fauge, (as the mouths of moatdever people are.) 
and hasaaweet and miki expression t his dieeks and chin are deeply 
marted with the linea of thooght. The mental atotea moat common- 
ly represented by his oountenanoe, are either a coroplrtoabatraotkm 
fkom the external workl, and consequently an absence of all play of 
ftatar% ec a pleasant and humoroua expresskm, somewhat sly and 
««h, or what the Scotch eaU pmritp, betraying itself by thetwlnkling 
•f the eye, and a certain pudcering up of the comers of the mouth. 
Sir Walter Scott's most intimato friends, who have seen him in the 
act of composing his moat popular works, will aUow that they have 
geldom or never been able to trace upon his countenance the opera- 
tions of his Intellect to any extent beyond what we have now Indlca- 
tad. Mr Watson Gordon, aware of thie feet, has contented hinuelf 
with giving uethe man as he is, and the result Is a strong, character 
tatk. and highly pleasing likeness. We are glad to understand that 
tills portrait Is to be engraved by Horsburgh for the new edition of 
the Novels.— We may t^ce this opportunity of mentkmfaig, that 
Mr Gordon has Ukewise painted tetely, an exceedingly striking and 
idile portrait of Alexander Alexander, a man of very remarkable for- 
tunes, whoee Memoin are about to be published by Blackwood. 

LoTHiAji*a vaw Map op EniNavaoH Aim its EirYiaoica.— We 
have been favoured with an early copy of this new plan of the dty 
0f, Edinburgh and map of lu environs, contained on one large sheet, 
ealculataddther for a roller, boards, or case. From the examination 
we have given it, we think we' may pronounce It the best and com. 
pletest plan of Edinburgh we have yet seen. It is executed by Mr 
Claud Shaw, dvil engineer and surveyor, and Is adapted to llhistrate 
not only the present state and taitended improvements of the dty, 
but also the antiquities, traditionary and historical— an interesting 
and hitherto ahnoat neglected department For thia purpose, a 
number of printed references axe given, which will be found exeeed- 
bigly usefuL The sheet Is also embellished with nineteen marginal 
views in Edlabuiih, very beautifully engraved from spirited draw- 
Ingi by Thomas H. Shepherd. Altogether, it is as creditable and at> 
Irktive a production of the kind as oouki be desired. 

Themtrlemi Geasl^i.— Labteehe, theaew sfaigerat the Italian Opera, 
appears Nkdy to become a great fevoarita. «« HehasaglantperMn,'^ 
isys the Spectator, *' and a giant baM to suit it. His voice to of great 
depth, but flexible, and managed with acoompIisbedskilL His acting 
to of the best quality of buflb performances-full of the part, but 
aeverroankig Into extravagance.** LaUmde Is not making much 
pnigrass In pubUe cedmatkn.— The boy Burke (by the by he has 
been a boy agood while now) ii pUyiag with great edat at the Sun«7 



Theatre^— Some intareattav paitieulan cuucai ul ng tlM MetropoHtan 
Theatricals will be found In a previous pegec— So little taste for the 
Drama appears to exist at present in Mandiester, that the ennounce* 
mentof one of the first comic actors of the day— Dowton— 4none of 
his fevourito diameters, attracted a houae containing no romre than 
twenty shillings, which sum the Manager returned, and no perform- 
ance took plaoe.-<iTbe French comedians now in London have re* 
eently gained an accession of strength In theperson of a dever eomic 
actor called Bernard Lear.— Caradori and Pasta are both engaged at 
Vienna.— An Italian company are at preeent performing in Constan- 
tinople and a Frendi one in Smyrna.— We saw a Jersey paper a few 
days ago, by which it appears that theatricals are thriving in that 
island. The star at present to a blade man, who Is styled the African 
Roedoa.— Yates and the Elephant are attracting crowds In Dublin • 
they are afterwards to visit Glasgow and Edinburgh.— At our Theatre 
Miss Isabella Paton condudes her week's engagement, and takes her 
benefit thto -evening. <* Masaniello" was revived on Wednesday 
evening, and Wilson re-appeared in that part. Though In very 
dUftrent stylea, thto drama and <* The Youthful Queen" are the twa 
best new pieoea which have been teougkt out thto seesoo. The br. 
ncAts are now eommendng, and for the next fortnight we shall have 
little else.— The Caledonian does not appear to be doing much good, 
which was naturally to be expected as long as the Theatre Royal con- 
tinues open.— We believe Old CaaBxaua will have something to say - 
concerning theatrical matters next Saturday. 

Wkbklt LiiT or Pxsforxaitcxs. 



Sat. 
Mom. 



May 15—21. 
The Comniry OM, No! ^ Tke Weaihenode, 
The BeOe'$ StrmiageM, The Day ajttt the Weddktg, and 

MarySietearL 
A Sold Stroke ftr a Huebaitd, *Tim$ J, and Mr Wood 



Wan. The Honey Moon, ^ Masanidio* 

Tauaa. TheWm,^Do, 

Fau The Suepkloue Hueband, 4* Do, 



TO OUR READERS. 

Iir order to make room for the fevours of our advertising friends, 
we have of hue been more than once obliged to encroach upon tha 
space allotted to our literary matter. To atone for thto we shall pre- 
sent our readers next Saturday with a douMe Number, containing 
an additional half-sheet of letter-^iress, and enridted with many ar- 
tidcs by writers of celebrity, among which will be an intereOing- 
paper on the General Assembly. 

We also takt thto opportunity of mentioning that tfiere Is now in 
preparation n a frondspieoe to the third volume of the LiTxaAar 
JonaNAL, an engraving, from the most striking portndt of the Et- 
TaicK Saapaaao which has yet been painted, and which to to be 
executed expressly for thto work. We shall state aome ftixther par- 
culars concemiqgiterelong. 



TO OVR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tna account of the riae and p rogre ss of the French Ins*Jtutk»i 
as also communications from the Bltriek Shepherd, and others are 
unavoidably postponed till next Saturday. The name mentioned by 
*< Proteus'* to not in our Itot of subscribers, and we have some doubts 
whether he gives It seriously or not. However, he will find hto vo- 
htase of poetry onarked as he desires at our publtohers on Monday. 
Our sins of omission and commission, to which he alludes, must 
remain, we suspect, la slo/ayao. Thepoetry of "R.S."— "R.L.'* 
and of our Fwfer correspondent, shall if posdble have a place.-'* Ther 
Morning Star," by *< R. H.'* of Glasgow, contuns some poetical 
thoughts and diction, but to unequal.— We think it our duty to pub- 
lish the following lines as probably the worti we have everrecdved: 

OK DEATH. 

Oh Death I thou grimmest of the grim. 

Thou who dost all subdues 
Oa whom thou kMk'st hto life's bat sHm, 

All bend the knee to you. 

To some thou*rt welcome.— to others not t 

To aome thou art a load t 
By thf wicked thou art ne'er foigot. 

But loQg'd for by the sons of God. 

The guilty tremble, as wdl they may* 

For see Heaven they'll never t 
There to at hand a Judgment day. 

When they*U sink down, alas I forever. 

The author of thto lueubratlon promises that if It Ii Inaerted we 
shall hear from him agatait we wimn^y, howerer, i d o a a e him frtan 
thtoproitflaa. 
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THE EDIN60ROB LITBRABT JOURNAL ; OR, 



ADVKETTSEMENTS, 

QmHeeted wKA LUerature, Setenee, md the Art*. 

EOYAL INSTITUTION 



NOTICE. 
THE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of (Im 

* BCOTTISK ItCADBMY at PAINTINO. SCULPTUUi, 
■■iUlCHlTECTURB,>Ul<laHlialiMSI^Ttk*mMlV. 
UmbUBb, IMh tUr ISSL 



EDINBURGH REVIEW, 



.«^!i""t.?f:i"--. 



I Tunwrl Li I 



norbb Uftudlin 



^^ Hr BiUndu k^Vguadan d RicUBt. or no RiglMry, In 



it1i>l(na'i Humo FiUtrn, mi Hit Anilo-PniMh I 
Mj^ Life •ndCorrapon.fwKOf Sir TdotnuWui 



LuriTpuMihed, 
DD« Tdloni*. lira, priH fji. twanli, 

dbTDpVMiU or Fifty EiplHHiin Pluo, 

AN ESSAY on NAVAL TACTICS, SrileiMti. 



In on* volunw, Ito, pija ul, ISi. bomli, 
JXEMOIHSrfHISOWN LIFE and TIMES. By 

SIRJAHBSTUFtNER. lUl-ieTS. FianUoOtUHlMwi. 

•criM, cmUlDlzic ■ fuU utiitlDD a( tbc luuineUM ln%cotuZdi> 

" J^w '^'Wf'wnof UinWorlt naw (KTOn 



N&IOl. 



UK Blao, Edlnbargb : ml Lohojuk ^ Co., 



THE TRUTHS of RELIGION. By Jinn 

~ Douou^Et^ot'CiTCn. 



ERRORS regirdiug RELIGION, in oneTolame, 

Anda 7%irdEdUioH of 

The ADVANCEMENT of SOCIETY ittKNOW. 

Adam BbAcs, E4iDbai|h i tna Loaskm od Co. hmtim. 



WORKS 



Bj JOHN LOTHIAN, 41, St Andrew Square. 

EdinlNiTgh, 

Jge^Jbr At OtBop UnicirMf Libnay EJiHaim ^4« 

SriUJt Hutorittiu, EnapMii, and Poett , EmgSJk 

BCOirOMICAL ADD CORRECT ATt<ABSB»~ 

riKNERAL ATLAS of tlte Empires, Einffdam. 

. 'J*-i-f*e-o(TIIEWOBLt). wiih tot !«=■ Dtaio-iS 
ud inliiial iluimiiau i ml with luch Min sT Ihc oldfr DiiisBM 
of Europe B mn RODlrtd hi ' 
TMi Alta k^ttw ts k* (• 









pifiidpA] Hist 

ililiiudponkiHsr unti«7^fbtVfcohl><«iirUcdn^i?£wS 

'"- ^iibAnvltyu e fill mill*— od A* Urmt Hf ■* '— '^ '^- - ■- 

Milt pnnlblj TiiinMlM |iti - — 

ia procure. TiUn( ih* ur/af wlaeUoa 

•ali.aaTmlnt Awni.uklprlix vAni. ., . 

^intetwtta. iherhi* 

;emiiPUTU,>i>dpiiblMia4ta towMa 
I HiiKCMliitttibMalfli ti. 6d. iMiiiw 
•mpMt, hilt bowd nl^ Impcilal fan, 

CLASSICAL ATLAS, (nnlfbrm in *tic widi tb* 
■boTe.) tauiulnt at Nipi of iD llw Countria mmt hatd b r [he ca- 

unnl* nd (omwttnlt. Mif of Uw llomiii Cinplr* j od nc£ 
-•"1 "T- -f itiTrnriiTftnfwiil Phimi The siIdI* «smmb!i 
■" ' ^td jn 8 llnnttilf Mwxrfa i< 

£i^4b]. price only I& ptaia, 1^*!^ 
_ I moft uHfal « jn ii |m rfaieBt ^ •« i^ 

ATLtSof ANCIKNTlFd UOIIBKN 

CLASSICAL ATLAS Ibr th« U« oT SCHOOLS, 

nulnffli KrnBTiijt^ W*™, br^otlfiitly uid iBttiBctty rnvind : 



sIi'Miix, IL M. pldii 1 3l uVStoDr 
iHIlT li. Gd^ni Wk Bd. gelHM I 

■foie the TWTiod Died fur Oielr puhlta 
1 1 Md niMT, If pretBied, ke urdtnd !■ 



rJLIS?^ 



rLAN rf EDINBURGH. By J. Loibij 
ISottoelMtVIEWS ImndntulheCfty.K.. «. 

jiHJj CpUirriES of SCOTLAND, ranideto In 
^f«I^»kKTohln*,mo.o«>,,(h.■lp•b«!ked«0.■im. «; 
of Co'intlM, u Mien hi praanaiUa. 

PLAKSof47TOWSSio SCOTLAND! 4a^tei,aDA 

Ta.ivELLING MAPS at EnirlHd, S<»tl»d, Mid 
I^l.hE^/ *°°^ <VOB ciMhftH the PoekM— fc H.ach (dwp. 
£l.OBES; B,7,9,.ndl8inct.ei; at ae Lrndm prtct,, 
ATLASorthsContitlatiinl f sisirda of Seotlwrd : with 
. Lhhuii. Mo. helf MmC St. M. |J.«^ « a,, ni,,,? 

POEKET-BIliLK ATLAS, conutnin. S M» 
th ledn. By }. LOTHiAH. Second Gdlain. It. heir-be^ 

ma-Pockel-filWe. wlih chree Mu, lo low « 9t and l^^ 
TwcJ-ineENGRAVlNGrof EDINBURGH. Bj 

POLLok-S MINOR WORKS; onldiriH Thw 
''V?^;?^*' «—*«•' N«m*i»e hM etHHIelr. ^ 

LIVES of CELEBRATED Pl^ftSONS. B* thi 
5m^^d!I?TSi^^ <»~«™uu~, ih ML-Wktaa ud 
"TS"L?,^SII'\"^T™'W-. The™ ■" (*• bonkj Oiepfnuil? 
hhfSrtT fliMnwnplwnm nd ■dnBi>fh-_Ttn*vh^ 

* - AdMalMlMefUMibin*' 
t> hsB toe leelaH, It luu i 



■hmcOeaoBlital w«kft ^, stth 
Jim rBliy££Md b^ ha tedfnUL 
iiilhl OM.e, dHiDW! Hahiltdx, 



WEEKLY RBOISTTER OF CUmCISM AND BELCE8 LBTTRESL 4» 



ELOCUTION. 



BytlMMme 



Tl/f R SHERIDAN KN0WLE9 begs to ttitooyiicc 

▼ent him ftonTopeiHim hit ELOCUTION CLASSES in that bty 
tUl th» btgtaaioc of iMXt winter. 

THE PRACTICAL GARDENERand MODERN 

"* HORTICULTURIST, in which the mort mroved Mcthodi 
are laid down for the Manafrement of the Kitchen. Frnit, and Flower 
Garden, the Green-h^iue. Hothoiue. Oonjeryatory. *c. for every 
Month In the Ye^r. Includhij the new Method of Heating Pordng- 
houaet with Hot Water only t fonnlni? a complete Syrt«n of M odera 
Prmetloe in the ▼ariout Branches of HortleuUural Science. 

Thi« nopularand Wghly-nteftil Work it jwt completed In Ig Parts, 
pric* ftu fid. each, or In 1 volfc hd«. L.1. illuetrated hv nitmeroin 
enlourad Ft«te« of ■p ecl me n i of the moet esteemed Fnwrra and 
Fix>«Bas. and the Utest appcmd De>iffm for the Erection of Hot- 
Houass, OaBaN-BocsBS, ConasmTAToaiBS, Hor-Bans, oc. 4co. 

By CWARLES IflNTOSH, CM.C.H.S. 
Head Gardener to his Royal Highness Prince Leopold at ClamnonL 

Alv. now puhH<hinK. in Monthly Parts, 
Author, andformlne a suitable Companion totheabote, 
A new and elegant Work, entitled, 

. FLORA AND POMONA; 

OR, 

Thb BRITISH FRUIT and FLOWER GARDEN, 

Contatntaff Descriptions of the most vahiahle and hiterei^ ^ITT^ 
and Frnlts culHwedIn the Gardens of Great RritaU. the Pwlod of 
their Introduction. Botanical Character. MoHc of Culture, Time of 
Flowerlnir. Ac with a Deflnition of all the BoUnical and ClMsical 
Terms which may occur In the Oetcriptioa of the respecUre tubjwjtt. 
To wWchwin be a ded, In«truetions for Drawing and Colouring 
Faults and Flower% wl'h Directions for Mixing the Colours, dec by 
Mr E. D. Smith. F.L.S. 

In Octavo. Plates Coloured from Nature. Ss. 6d.; and in Ouarto, 
Plain and Coloured* the former at Ss. and the Utter at 3s. each Part. 

•*• Tlie Author and Proprietor pledge themselves that no Diaw- 
ins shill appear In thb Work whieh U not taken ftrom the sut»)ect 
Itwlf.in Hs wirhest p«Tfeet»on, and to whieh reterenoe eiunot be 
gi van of tha pW» of iu growth, Jco. 

London: Published by T. Kblly, 17, P^tamoster Row. StfM 
by T. iBBbAiTDi South Bff&dis Street, Edinburgh; and aU other 
'BookwDers. 

Just publishf*^, 
la ooa volume imperial quarto, price L.1, 15s. board*, 
or L.f, half bound, morocco, 

T.YRA SACRA; or. Select Extracts from the 

■■-' Cathedral Mwlc of the Church of England, adapted for one, 
two. three, or four volcw, wiihan Accompaniment ftw the Organ or 
Piano-Forte. Selected ftom the Composldons of Arnold, BattUhall. 
Bteke. Bond, Boyce, Clark. Croft. Fsrrant, ,^«m. Kent. King. 
mSm. NaSes, Wrcel, Reynold^ Rogers, Weldon. Wisely, and 

By th* Rev. JOSEPH JOWBTT, M.A., 

Rector of SUk Wilk>ughby. 

2. 
In two vols. 4to, price Ifs. each* 

MUSiE SOLITARI^. A Collertlon of Orlgiiial 
Melodiai. adapted to various measures of Psalms and Hymns, with 
wwSsat toSlth, and a ftlll Ac«»mi«uiiment Ibr the Piano-Forte or 

^'^ By the Rer. J09EPH JOWETT, M.A., 

Rector of SHk WlDoughby. 

«« Thev are evld-ntly the production of no common hand. Sdcnti* 
flc witho.it alfcctation. they discover In every PMe ^Mt acqnalnttnce 
with musical IHerature. which in other thing. wouW he termedscho- 
Unhlp^ They are. Indeed, full of ds^cal alluston.. but th«« are 
werfeSy dirtiigulshed from palpable tiaitatloos j and frequently the 
SSSSer of thecoraposltlon Is « original as His -li^y* ««l"*^y 
tasteful. But their palmary merit is. that with an eocceptioo or iwo^ 

3LxU.pafti01. 

S. ^ 

DEVOTIONAL HARMONY; eonrirtlng^ Pnlm 

nnd Hymn Tunes, by Handel. Luther, Ravenscroft. Croft^Boyce, 

Ctarke. Howard. &c ; adapted to words ^o" J*f*«w i""»2Iiif 

mnged for tour voices, with the O'gM/SJ V» 'S.^^'X^S^V}" 

tag 10 Short Metres. 49 Common. •»t*?«I^ "SJ'^S^xKiij 

.Statoing 100 peges of Double and PecuBar ftS^j;:^?. ]£2 

Part willcontalnChaBts and freludss, cbisAy from KBecbt, Haes- 

.slM^ 2s4glBr, Stanley, and Keefale. 

Price St. each Partr 

Printed for L. B. Sbblbv and Sohs. FleeMtrerC, I^Ddont 
And sold by an Book and Music Sellers. 



EXTRACT OF A DETTBR 

KSSPICTINO THB 
WRECK OF THB LADY HOLLAND EAST INDIAMAlf, 

From the Rev. ALEXANDER DUFF, one of the Pasaencers in that 
Ship, addrened to Dr INGLIS. at Convener of the Geni*rat Asftem- 
ldy*s Committee for the Propagation of the Gospel In India. 

Prtatfed by Joaic Wauoh. Printer to the Churdi of Scotlsod t and 
sold by Wauoh and lirNBa, booksellers to his Majesty, S, Hunttt 
Square, and 51, Souih Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 

This day Is published. 
In ODe voL ISmo, price 3s. boards^ 

THE PRACTICE 

OP THB 

SEVERAL JUDICATORIES OF THE CHURCH 

OF SCOTLAND. 

By ALEXANDER HILL, D.D., Minister of DaiUy. 

«* This is a practical and useful work t brief, dear, and satlsflM- 
toTT. As an iMtHutional work, it would not he caey lo laprovolf.** 
'^Edinburgh LUtrury Joutnal, May 15. 

Printed by JoHif Wauoh. Printer to the Church of Sootland t 
and sold by Wavoh and iNNBa, booksellers to hie M^laity, 1^ Hunter 
Square, and 31, Soi^ Htfiover Street, Edinburgh. 



Jusl published. 
By BLACKIB, FULLARTON, and Co., OlUaaom. 

I. 

SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORIANS. 
l^ODROWS HISTORY of the SUFFERINGS 

^ of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND, from the Rcronltlon to 
the Revolutian, with a Memoir of the Author. Extraets Atom hto 
Correspondence, a Prdiminary Dissertation. Notes, and a copious 
Index. By the Rev. Roburt Burns. D.D.. F.A.S.B.. PalsU 
RmbelHshed by Portralu of the prmeipal Characters of the 
In i vols. Svo. L.S, 8s. doth. 

Also, Part L price fs. 

KNOX*S HISTORY of the REFORMATIOlJ 
of RELIGION in SCOTLAND, with an Historical Introduotloa 
andNotea. By Wn* M'Gaviw, Eso.. Author of ** The Proiee^nt.** 
&c. To be completed in 7 Parts. KNOX will be followed by CAL- 
DERWOOD, with a Continuation tiU the time that WODROW*S 
HISTORY eommeneea. thus completing the Eo sle s iast ica l History 
of Sootland, ttotn the ReformatioB to the Revolution. 

IL * 

TWO ESSAYS, 

On the ASSURANCE of FAITH; and on the 
EXTENT of the ATONEMENT and UNIVERSAL PARDON. 
By Racph Wabolaw. D.D. 1 voL ISmo. fie. bojrds. 

« A desire to have Scripture on our side. Is one th^ig: and a sla« 
eere desire to he oo the side of Scripture, is another."— irAal*<3f.' 

IIL 

CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS CONSIDERED, 

In a Series of Letters to a Covenanter. 
Esq., Author of '* The Protestant, 

IV. 

THE SCRIPTURE STUDENTS ASSISTANT; 

Being a complete Index and Concise DIclionsry of the Bible. By the 
Rev. John Barb. Author of Catechetical Instructions on Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. Second Edition. ISmo. Price 3s. 6d. doth. 
The same Work printed hi ito, to bind with Famfly Bibles, price 5i. 
sewed. 

•< Wo are persuaded it win be found eminently ealenlated lo ad- 
vance the intelligent and profltaUe perusal of the Divine Wocd."—* 
Conrreg' Mag. 

** No student of the Scriptures should be without this most excel- 
lent book. We earnestly recommend it to all, espeeiaUy to scude&ls 
and Ministers."— H0NM Miu, Mag. 

*• The work serves the purpose, happily, of a Concordance and 
Common-Place Book, as well as a Dictionary t and in these varied 
characters we give it our most hearty reco mm sndatlon.**— CArtolfan 
Instrketor. 

SIX SERMONS ON INTEMPERANCE. 

Delineating its Nature, Occasions, Signs, Evils, and Reasedy. By 
Lyman Bbbchbb, D.D. Boston. United States. With an Introduce 
tory Essay, by Joaif Bdoab, Professor of DivinUy, BeUisst Collie. 
Ninth EditkBi. Price 6d. 

Blackib, Fvr.LABioii, and Co. GImbow t A. FVLLARnm tad 
Co. EdiahBrghi W. F. WAKmatf, and W. CiniBy, Jun. and C«. 
Dubttn } and JAMsa Duhcak, cad i wrsiH aad UAMmmAhL, Lefr 



By William M*OATiir, 
" drc Price Ss. boards. . 
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THE BDATBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL : OR. 



HR COLERIDGE'S NEW WORK. 

ThIfdaylspabQalMd, ia om Totiime, pott 8fo, priM 10b 6d. 

SECOND KDITIOVi 

ON the CONSTITUTION of the CHURCH and 

^^ STATE, aooording to the Idea of Each { with Aids toward » 
Bifht Judgment on the late Catholic BilL 

By & T. COLBRIDOC. Em|.. T.A.IL6.L. 

I^ondon: Huaat, Chawcb, and Co.. 65. St PaaW Chnrdi-Yard. 
Sold ataobj CowSTABLB and Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Edinhurgfa. 



This day it publbhed, in fooUoap, price 6«. 

IMILDA DE* LAMBERTAZZI; 

AND OTHER POEMS. 
By SOPHIA MARY BIGSBV. 
London: Huaar. Chancb, and Co., 65, St Paul'e Chorth-Yard. 
Sold abo by CoirarABLa and Co.. 19, Waterloo Placo, Bdhiburgh. 

Thb day la puUished, in f Tob. 8to, price 15t. 

MEMOIRS 

GENTLEWOMAN 0*F THE OLD SCHOOL. 

By A LADY. 

London : Hunar. Chancb, and Co., 65, St Paul's Chnrcb-Yard. 
Sold aUo by Comstablb and Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Bdinbnigh. 

This day is published, in 3 very large vols. 8to, price L.f , tu 
Embellished with a line Portrait* 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of DANIEL 

-"•■• DE FOE, containing a REVIEW of his WRITINGS and 
hisOPINIONS upon a variety of IMPORTANT MATTERS, CI- 
VIL and ECCLESIASTICAL. 

By WALTER WILSON, bq., oC the Inner Temple. 

London: Hcaar, Chanob. and Co., St PauPs Church- Yard. 
Sold also by Con btablb and Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Edlnbnigh. 

Where may be had. Just published. In f vols. 8vo, price f Is. 

The HISTORY of the HEBREW. COMMON- 
WEALTH, flrom tlie Earliest Times to the Destruction df Jerusalem, 
A.O. 7>. Translated from the German of John Jahn. D.D. With 
a Continuation to the Time of Adrian. By Calvin E. Stow«. 



This day Is publlrtied. 
In one thick volume, post 8vo. price ISs., with a beaatiAil 

Frontispiece, 

THE POETICAL ALBUM, 

AND 

REGISTER of MObERN FUGITIVE POETRY. 

SECOND SBRIBS. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS, Esq. 

<' See. I have collM the flowers that promised best. 
And where not suce— perplex'd, but pleased— I guess*d 
At such as seem'd the fairest**— fi v aoif . 

London : HbRar. Chancb, and Co., 65, St Paal*k Chnreh-Yaid 
Sold also by Constablb and Cow, 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

Where may be had, lately published, price lU . 
The 1st Series of 

THE POETICAL ALBUM, and REGISTER of 
MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
Esq. In one thick volume, post 8vch with a beautinil Frontbpieee 
by Williams. '^ 

Thto^volumewlll^be found to conUIn a very large pQ>portion of 
.1 ^ . o.._..i - «> . -. [the last 

nediteil. 
- - - t Cole- 

ridge; L. E. L.. Bowles. 'SNtelley, Mrs'Homans. Min Bailiie,' Barry 
Cornwall, Molr, Montgomery, Croly, Horace Smith, Alaric JL 
Watts, ite. he, dee. x 



the most beautiful Fugitive Poetry that has appeared during the last 
ten years i Including upwards of 300 poems, for the most |iart Inedited. 
of Byron, Moore, Campbell. WII«on, Wordsworth, Rogers, Cole- 



Thb day Is published, prie^ 3s. 6d. bound, 
A New Edition of 

JOHNSOJTS ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

WITH 

WALKER'S PRONUNCIATION 

OF ALL THE DIFFICULT OR DOUBTFUL WORDS 

Printed by CCoaasL, tor Hunar, CoAiioe. and Co . fi5, St Paul's 
Church- Yard. Sold also by Constable and Ca, 19, Waterloo Place. 
-Xdinburgfa. '^ ' 

The two Standard IHetlonarles of the Englbh Language are thOBc 
ofJoHN SON an4 Walk aa : the former in al) thatTcgards the autho- 
!!9L^*'?"*"«l*^^'*^*' *!**'*«'••'<> 'heir pronunciation. The 
object of the vojumt now offered to the Public H to combine^ In a 
porteble form, the ad vantMw of botht and to assUt Jn eequiring the 
«^Mjd elegance of » o«MoC speaker, in the cuixent langua^ of 



THE TRUE PLAN OF A LIVING TEMPLE; 
Maw CovmnssD nr hii Piorsa RxLAnow io ybt 

Ou>niAET OcCOFATIOirs AlTD PuESUITS OF LlPX. 

By the Author of 
The Moniqg and Evening Sacrlfle«,— The Lest Supper*— 
and Faiewdl to Time. 

Alto, lai^pmbH^ed, 

Sixth EDinoirof The MORNING and £V£KIKG 

SACRIFICE, 5s. 6d. bds. 

Third Editiom of The LAST SUPPER, 7«. 6d. hdi. 
Thibd EDiTioKof F A RE WELLto TIM£,7s. 6d. Vk 

Printed for OLiTeaand Boyo, Edinboighi and Sutrrnxm md 
MAnaBALL, liOSKlon. 



Thisdayispublisbed* 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Om the ConttUuiiom of Church and State, according to the 
idea of each ; with Aidn towards a Right Judgment of 
tfte Catholic B'dL By S. T. Coleridge, Esq., K.A., 
H.S.L. One Yoluine, post 8vo. Second Edition. 
London. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1830. Pp. 24l. 

The Revenues qf the Church of England not a Burden 
upon the PMic, London. John Murray. 1830. 
Pp. 10*. 

Wk doubt whether any man liring has exerdsed to 
pervading an influence on the English literature of his 
day, as Coleridge. Byron, Wordsworth, and Southey, — 
Jeffrey, De Quincy, and Hazlitt, — poets, critics, mo- 
rallets, and politicians, — scarcely one individual can be 
named, who has not, directly or indirectly, had his views 
and opinions formed or modified by the precepts and ex- 
ample of Coleridge. Yet, when we come to consult his 
published works, it is difficult to recognise in them the 
master mind which thus sways all the rest. We find, 
it is true, magnificent diction and imagery, comprehen- 
sive and profound views of nature, — but no clearness, 
no completeness. We are dazaled and astounded by 
his gorgeous and overwhelming thoughts, we are strucic 
by the momentous truths which he is momentarily an- 
nouncing ; but we feel only half instructed. It is lilce 
listening to the voice of an oracle, which leaves us in 
greater doubt and confusion than we were before. We 
are convinced that something is to be learned of whicli 
we had previously no conception ; but the mighty truth 
is only indicated at intervals, lilie the bold promontories 
of some mountain range, which start forth, here and 
there, through the shifting masses of voluminous clouds, 
|;lowing with reflected lights of gold and purple. 

The Icey to this enigma is to be sought in the character 
of Coleridge's mind, the most prominent features of which 
are capacious intellect, high imaginative power, ambition, 
and indolence. His understanding seems to pervade all 
nature, and to take interest in all investigations, from dry 
enquiries into the afliuities of words, numbers, and ab- 
stract form, to those more vital questions of metaphysics, 
ethics, and theosophy, which haunt the mind like a pas- 
sion. In all this he is aided, to a great extent, by his 
Imagination. It is his imagination which enables him 
to piece all bis fi*agments of experience into one harmo- 
nious whole, and to impart to the language in which he 
enunciates his thoughts that spirit of poetry which ele- 
vates and sustains them. A naturally indolent frame of 
body, however, confirmed by indulgence, has had its usual 
effect of relaxing the activity of his mind, and has induced 
him to rest contented with being a recipient of know- 
ledge, without adding to his acquisitions the art of com- 
n^unicating the fruit of his researches to others. When 
he does man himself to the task of writing, he lays hb 
foundation on such a gigantic scale, that his perseverance 
taXU long befiure he can complete hit fabric He gene- 
rally leaves off in the middle, with a promise to conclude 
the subject iu soma yet more extensive and systematic 



work, of which he has begun to consider the one in hand 
only a subordinate part, llius, he prep<Nied in his " Blo- 
graphia LIteraria** to give the biHory of his literary life 
and labours ; bat coming to speak of bis share in the 
Lyrical Balladtt, he enters upon an elucidation of theprin- 
ciples of Wordisworth*8 poetry ; and. apropos of this sub- 
ject, he conceives the idea uf laying do%vn canons for the 
criticism of poetry In general, — in order to do which sys- 
tematically, he finds it necessary to set out with an en- 
quiry into the distinction between Fancy and Imagina- 
tion ; — by way of preface to this investigation, he enters 
into a discussion of the first principles of metaphjrsics, 
and by the time be has got well through this preliminary 
matter, bis mind misgives him, he postpones the demon- 
stration of the difference between Fancy and Imagination 
till after the publication of his great work on the Logos, 
and here he abruptly terminates the whole chain of en- 
quiry. 

It Is not by what he has done, but by what he has sug- 
gested, orally and In books, in prose and in verse, that Cole- 
ridge has given direction to the literary energy of the day. 
Although he has completed nothing, yet every sentence 
teems with the germs of thought, which have ripened in 
other minds, though not in his own. It Is impossible to 
read a page in his works, without being set a-tbinking ; 
and every now and then we stumble upon some fragment 
of dear and weighty ratiocination. The work now be- 
fore us, the perusal of which has set us upon reccing the 
peculiarities of one to whom we owe so much, is like all 
its predecessors. It Is a bundle of fragments. It Is the 
continuation of an attempt to state' a fundamental prin- 
ciple in political science, which the author strove, but in 
vain, to express clearly, first. In the Morning Posi^ and 
afterwards in the Friend. He has succeeded this time 
in bringing It a little more into tangible form ; but he is 
still any thing rather than dear 

The work consists of two ports. The first, which oc- 
cupies the greater part of the volume, Is devoted to the 
elucidation of a theory of the British constitution in 
Churchy and State ; the second, which is brief enough, 
contains an attempt to demonstrate that the late Catholic 
bill does not infringe upon any fundamental prindple of 
that constitution. 

Passing over some prdimlnary generalities, explana- 
tory of the difference between the words idea and coti' 
ception, and also of the doctrine of a social contract, Mr 
Coleridge comes to speak of the English Constitution. 
'" It Is,** he remarks, '* the chief of many blessings de- 
rived from the insular character and circumstancps of 
our country, that our social institutions have formed them- 
selves out of our proper needs and interests ; that, long 
and fierce as the birth-struggle and the growing pains 
have been, the antagonist powers have been of our own 
system, and have been allowed to work out their final 
Imlance with less disturbance from external forces than 
was possible In the continental states.** He also lays 
down the maxim, that"** In order to correct views re- 
specting the Constitution, in the more enlarged sense of 
the term, viz. the Constitution uf the naiiont we must. In 
I addition to a grounded knowledge of the state^ have a 
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right idok of tlie natumal church. These are two poles 
of the same magnet ; the magnet itself, which is consti- 
tated by them> b the CoHvnTurioN of the nation." With 
regard to the eonstitntion of the state, in its narrower aa- 
ceptation, as opposed to the church, he proceeds upon the 
principle, that, ** in eyery country of clTilized men, ac- 
knowledging the rules of property, and by means of de- 
termined boondaries and common laws united into one 
peofrie and nation, the two antagonist powers, or opposite 
interests, of the state, under which all other state inte- 
rests are comprised, are those of pskmakkmcb and rao- 
8BIS8IOK.'' He points out briefly the oauaes which connect, 
on the one hand, the permanence of a state with land or 
landed property ; and on the other, its progression with the 
mercantile, manu£Mturing, distributire, and professional 
rlanofn He thus divides the dtizois of the state into two 
orders }-— to the one, he gires the appellation of the Agri- 
cqltural Interest ; to the other—*' as the exponent of all 
moTAble and personal possessions, including skill and ac- 
quired knowledge** — he gives the name of the Personal 
Interest. These two classes represent, and, in the national 
council, manage, all the Interests of the state. '* On these 
fiiets, which must at all times have existed, though in 
Tery di£Ferent degrees of prominence or maturity, the prin- 
dple of our Constitution was established. The total in- 
terests of the country, the interests of the «to/e, were in- 
trusted to a great Council, or Parliament, composed of 
two houses the first consisting exclusirely of the mijor 
harvns, who at once stood as the guardians and sentinels 
of dieir several estates and privil^es, and the representa- 
tires of the common weal ; — the minor barons, or Frank- 
lins, too numerous, and yet individually too weak, to sit 
and maintain their rights in person, were to choose, among 
the worthiest of their own boidy, representatives, and these 
in such number as to form an important, though minor, 
pro p or t ion of a second house — the minority of which was 
Ibrmed by the r epr es en tatives chosen by the cities, ports, 
and boroughs.*' By this means, the balance was main- 
tained between the conflicting claims of the permanent 
and the progressive classes. 

Turning next to consider the Church as an integral 
portion of the national Constitution, the author remarks : 
** It was common to aU the primitive races, that, in ta- 
king possession of a new country, and in the division of 
the land Into heritable estates among the individual 
warriors or heads of families, a reserve should be made 
for the nation itself. The sum total of these heritable 
portions, appn^riated each to an Individual lineage, I beg 
leave to name the Paopaimr; and to call the reserve 
above-mentioned the NAnoKAUTY ; and likewise to em- 
ploy the term wealth, in that primary and wide sense 
which it retains in the term Commonwealth. In the 
establishment, then, of the landed proprietaries, a nation- 
cUttf was at the same time constituted, — as a weaUh, not 
consisting of lands, but yet derivative from the land, and 
rightfully inseparable from the same.*' The body in 
whom the right to this reserve was vested — the Church — 
Mr Coleridge calls, in the constitutional language of the 
oountry, ** the third great venerable estate of the realm :*' 

*< As In the first state," says Mr Coleridge, « the perma- 
nency of the nation was provided for, and in the second 
estate^ ita progressiveness and personal freedom ; while in the 
king the cohesion by interdependence and the unity of the 
oountry were established ; there remains for the third estate, 
only tnat interest which is the ground, the necessary aute- 
cedent condition, of both the former. Now, these depend 
on a continuing and pn^ressive civilisation. But civilisa- 
tion is itsdf but a mixed good, if not far more a corrupt- 
ing influence, the hectic of disease, not the bloom of health, 
and a nation so distinguished ought more fitly to be called a 
varnished than a polished people ; where this civiliaatiun is 
not grounded in cuUivalion, in the harmonious deTeltipe" 
ment of tliose aualities and faculties which characterise our 
humnnity. We must be men in order to l>e citizens. 

" The nationality, therefore, wus reserved lor the sup- 
port and maintenance of a permanent class or order, with 
the following duties. A certain smaller number were to 



remain at the fountain-heads of the humanittea^ ooHivati^ 
and enlarging the knowledge already possessed, and waitch- 
ing over m interesta of physical and mofal scJcmce ; beiai 
likewise the instructors of audi as oonsCittiAed, or me I* 
constitute, the remaining more numerotu dassea of the sr- 
der. This latter, and mr nurrt numerous body, vrere to W 
distributed throughout the country, so as not to leave ewva 
the smallest int^ral part or division without a rendot 
guide, guardian, and instructor ; the objecta and final in- 
tention of the whole order being these — to prtiacrm the 
stores, to guard the treasures of past civillsatioo, and thai 
to bind the presoit with the past ; to perfect and add to the 
same, and tnus to connect the present with the fature ; but 
especially to diflFdse throuch the whole commnnity, and to 
every nativeentitled to Its laws and rights, that quantity aii4 
quality of knowledge which was indupensable both lor the 
understanding of those rights, and the performance of the do- 
ties correspondent. FlmQly, to secure for the naUon, if not a 
superiority over the neighbouring states, yet an eaualtty at 
least, in that character of general civilisation whidi equallf 
with, or rather more tlmn, fleets, armies, and revcnoej 
fimns the ground of ita defensive and offendve power. The 
obiect of the two former estates of the realm, which oon- 
jointly.form the state, was to reconcile the Interest of per- 
manence with that of progression — law with liberty. Tht 
object of the National Church, the third remainioe estate 
01^ the realm, was to secure and improve that dvilisatioD, 
without which the nation could be neither permanent nor 
progressive.** 

This is Mr Coleridge*s view of the character and rlghu 
of a national church. The conclusion drawn from these pre- 
mises by Mr Coleridge is, that there are only two things 
which disqualify a man for discharging this great na- 
tional trust ; — *' The first is allegiance to a foreign power: 
the second, the aljuration — under the command and 
authority of this power, and as by the rule of their order 
its professed lieges {aBigati) — of that bond, which, more 
than all other ties, connecta the citizen, which, beyond 
all other securities, affords the surest pledge to the state 
for the fealty of ita citizens, and that which enables the 
state to calculate on their constant adhesion to ita inte- 
rests, and to rely on their fidthand singleness of heart in 
the due execution of whatever public or national trust 
might be assigned to them — ^the marriage tie.** In vir- 
tue of these disqualifying circu^istances, he not only de- 
nounces individuals of the Romish as incapable of hold- 
ing office in our national church, but denounces that 
church collectively as incapable of supplying the place of 
a national chnrch. 

The remainder of the first part of the work is dedica- 
ted to fixing the extent of power possessed by our legisla- 
tive bodies to innovate upon the laws of the land, in which 
he successAilly shows the illegality of their attempting to 
alter the great landmarks of the constitution. — The se- 
cond part of the work, entitled ** Aids towards a right 
judgment on the late Catholic bill,** is occupied with an 
attempt — we think a successful one — to reconcile the ao- 
thor*s approbation of that measure with the doctrines 
maintained In the first part. Into this question, how- 
ever, we have not left ourselves room to enter. On the 
whole, we take leave of Mr Coleridge, after a careful 
perusal of this volume, with renewed Impressions of his 
genius, although we are fully prepared to find, that, if no- 
ticed at all, the work will be noticed sneeringly or malig- 
nantly. 

The pamphlet, whose title we have also copied at the 
head of this article, is temperately and elegantly written, 
and will he found an Interesting appendix to Mr Cole- 
ridge*s work. 



Three Courses and a Dessert. The Decorations by 
George Cruikshank. London. Vizetelly, Branston, 
and Co. 1830. 8ro. Pp. 432. 

Will such of our readers as have not seen this boolc 
have the kindness to mention what they suppose iU con- 
tents to be, judging by ita title ? ** Three Courses and a 
Dessert, the Decorations by George Cruikshank," must 
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nmtimllf be lapposed to be m cookery-book, with wood- 
cuts r eprese nting flesh, fish, and fowl ; bat this nataral 
and almost inevitable supposition b a thousand miles 
"Wide of the mark. We have often been enraged at the 
unintelUgibility o£ a man*s signature, but mere unintel- 
ligibility is a Tenial fault compared with the palpable 
mystification of thb most affSected title. The work en- 
titled '* Three Courses and a Dessert,** good reader, is 
neither more nor less than a series of tales, grare and gay, 
£ng1ish and Irish, clever and stupid. The " Decora- 
tions" are a number of very lively caricatures, by Cruik- 
shank, from designs by the author himself, and give the 
book a value Independent of the diversified nature of the 
letter-press. Humour is the staple commodity of the 
work, and, on the whole, the article it brings to market 
is so good that there ought to be a demand for it. As a 
specimen, we select the following amusing story, not, 
however, because it is the best we can find, but because 
iU length is suited to our limits : 

THE DCAF rOSTIUOir. 

'< In the month of Januarr 180i, Joey Duddle, a well- 
known postilion on the north road, caught a cold through 
sleeping without his nightcap ; deafness was, eventually, the 
consequence; and, as it will presently appear, a young for- 
tune-hunter lost twenty thousand pounds and a handsome 
wife, through Joey Duddle*s indiscretion, in omitting, on 
one fiital occasion, to wear hb sixpenny woollen nichtcap. 

'* Joey did not discontinue driving after hts misfortune ; 
his eves and his spurs were, generally speaking, of more uti- 
lity in his monotonous avocation than his ears. His stage 
was, invariably, nine miles up the road, or * a long fifteen* 
down towards Gretna ; and he had repeated his two rides 
so often, that he could have gone over tlie ground blindfold. 
People in chaises are rarely given to talldng with their pos- 
tilions. Joey knew, by experience, what were the two or 
three important questions in posting, and the usual times 
and places when and where they were aslced ; and he was 
always prejpared with the proper answers. At those parts 
of the road where objects of interest to strangers occurred, 
Joey fiiced about on his saddle, and if he perceived the eyes 
of his passengers fixed upon him, their lips in motion, and 
their fingers pointing towards a gentleman's seat, a fertile 
valley, a beautiful stream, or a fine wood, he naturally 
enough presumed that they were in t^e act of enquiring 
what the seat, the valley, the stream, or Uie wood, was 
called ; and he replied according to the hcU The noise of 
the wheels was a very good excuse for such trifiing blunders 
as Joey occasionally made ; and whatever he found himself 
progrening towards a dilemma, he very dextenMuly con- 
trived, by means of a sly poke with his spur, to make his 
hand-hoi-ae evidently reouire the whole of his attention. 
At the journey's end, when the gentleman he had driven 
produced a purse, Joey, without looking at his lips, knew 
that he was asking a question, to which it was his duty to 
reply, < Nineteen and sixpence,' or * Two-and-twenty shil. 
lings,' according as the job had been the ' short up' or the 
' long down. ' If any more questions were asked, Joey sud- 
denly recollected something that demanded his immediate 
attention, begged pardon, promised to be back in a moment, 
and disappeared, never to return. The natural expression 
of his features indicated a remarkably taciturn disposition : 
almost every one with whom he came in contact, was de- 
terred, by his physiognomy, from asking him any but ne- 
cessary questions, and as he was experiei^ed enough to an- 
swer, or cunning enough to evade these, when he thought 
fit, but few travelers ever discovered that Joey Duddle was 
deaf. So blind is man in some cases, even to his bodily de- 
fects, that Joey, judging from his general success in giving 
correct replies to the queries propounded to him, almost 
doubted his own infirmity, and never would admit that he 
was above one point beyond * a little hard of hearing.* 

" On the first of June, in the year 1806, about 9 o'ck>ck 
in the morning, a chaise and four was perceived approach- 
ing towards the inn kept by Joey's master, at a first-rate 
Gretna Green gallop. As it dashed up to the door, the 
postboys vociferated the usual call for tvro pair of horses in 
a hurry ; but, unfortunately, the innkeeper had only Joey 
and his tits at home ; and as the four horses which brought 
the chaise from the last posting-house had already done a 
double job that day, the lads would not ride them on through 
so heavy a stage as the * long down.* 
*• * Ilow excessively provoking !' exdaimed one of the 



passengers ; * I am certain that our pursuers are not fiur 
behind us. The idea of having the cup of bliss dashed Arom 
my very lips,.-of such beauty and affluence being snatched 
from me Ibr want of aseoond pair of paltry posters,— drives 
me frantic!' 

*< ' A Gretna Green affidr, I preaome, shr ?* obserred the - 
inquisitive landlord. 

*' The gentleman made no scruple of admitting that he 
had run away with the fair young creature who accompa- 
nied him, and that she was entitled to a fortune of twenty 
thousand pounds : — .< one-half of which,* continued the gen- 
tleman, < I would freely give, if I had it, to be at thb in- 
stant behind four hone% toampering away, due north, at 
full speed.* 

*' * I can assure vou, sir,* said the kndlord, * that a fresh 
pair of such animals as I offer you, will carry you over the 
ground as quick as if you had ten dozen of the regular 
rood-hacks. No man keeps better cattle than I do, and this 
pair beats all the others in my stables by two miles an hour. 
But in ten minutes^ perhaps, and certainly within half an 
hour*^— 

<* * Half an hour ! half a minute*s delaj might ruin me,' 
replied the gentlenum ; * I hope I shall find the character 
you have given your cattle a correct one ;»dash on, posti- 
lion !* 

** Before this short conversation between the innkeeper 
was concluded, Joey Duddle had put to his horses, — which 
were, of course, kept harnessed, — and taken his seat, pre- 
pared to start at a moment's notice. He kept his eye upon 
the innkeeper, who gave the usual signal of a rapid wave of 
the hand, as soon as the gentleman ceased speaking ; and 
Joey Duddle's cattle, in obedience to the whip and spur, 
hobbled off at that awkward and evidently painful pace, 
which is, perforce, adopted by the most praiseworthy post- 
horses for the first ten minutes or so of their journey. But 
the pair over which Joey presided were, as the innkeeper 
had asserted, verv speedy ; and the gentleman soon felt satis- 
fied, that it would take an extraordinary quadruple teitm to 
overtake them. His hopes rose at the sight ot each suc- 
ceeding milestone ; he ceased to put his head out of the win- 
dow every five minutes, and gaze anxiously up the road ; 
he already anticipated a triumph— when a crack, a crush, a 
shriek from the lady, a jolt, an Instisnt change of position, 
and a positive pause occurred, in the order m which they 
are stated, with such suddenness and relattve rapidity, that 
the ^ntleman was, for a moment or two, utterly deprived 
of his presence of mind by alarm and astonishment. The 
bolt which connects the fore whe^ splinter-bar, springs, 
fore-bed, axletrce, et cetera, with the perch that passes under 
the body of the chaise to the hind-wheel-springs and car- 
riage, had snapped asunder; the whole of the fore parts, were 
instantly dragged onwards bv the horses; the traces by which 
the body was attached to the fore springs gave way ; the 
chaise fell forward, and, of course, remain«l stationary, with 
its contents, in the middle of the road; while tl^e deaf 
postilion rode on, with his eyes intently fixed on vacuity 
before him, as though nothing whatever had happened. 

** Alarmed and indignant in the highest d^^pree, at the 
postilion's conduct, the gentleman shouted with all his 
might such exclamations as any man would naturally use on 
sudi an occasion ; but Joey, although still but a little dis- 
tance, took no notice of what had occurred behind his back, 
and very complacently trotted his horses on at the rate of 
eleven or twelve miles an hour. He thought the cattle 
went better than ever; his mind was occupied with the 
prospect of a speedy termination to his journeys he fdt 
elated at the idea of outstripping the pursuers,^for Joey 
had discrimination enough to perceive, at a glance, that his 
passengers were runaway lovers,*— and he went on very 
much to his own satisfaction. As he approached the inn 
which terminated the ' long down,* Joey, as usual, put his 
horses upon their mettle, and they, having nothing but a 
fore carriage and a young lady's trunk behind them, rattled 
up to the door at a rate unexampled i^ the annals of post- 
ing, with all the little boys and girls in the neighbourhood 
hallooing in their rear. 

** It was not until he drew up to the inn door and alighted 
from his saddle, that Joey discovered his disaster ; and nothing 
could equal the utter astonishment which his features then 
displayed. He gazed at the place where the hody of his 
chfdse, his passengers, and hind wheels ought to have been, 
for above a minute, and then suddenly started down the 
road on foot under on idea that lie mitst very recently have 
dropped them. On Hearing a little elex-ation, which com- 
manded above two miles of the ground over which he iiad 
come, he found, to his utter dismay, that no traces of the 
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main body of hit chaise were perceptible ; nor couid he dis- 
cover hit paatengert, wlio had, at it appaured in the aemiel, 
been orertaken by the young buly*t rriendt. Poor Joey 
immediately ran into a neighbouring hay-loft, where he hid 
himself, in detpair, for three dayt ; and when diaeorered, he 
wai with great difficulty persuaded by his master, who 
highly esteraaod him, to resume his whip, and return to hit 
saddle.*' 

Several pieces of rhyme are scattered through the vo- 
lume. The following jeu-^esprit is not unworthy the 
facetious Thomas Hood himself : 

THK DOS-A-DOS TXTS-A-raTK. 

<' Mv wife loathes pickled nork, and I hate ham ; 

I doat on pancakes — tihe likes fritters : 
And thus, alas ! just like my morning dram, 

The evening of my life it dash*d with bitten I 

" Old as we are, the ninnyhammer wants 
To teach me French — and I won*t learn it ; 

My nightly path, where'er I roam, she haunts. 
Ana grudges me my glass, though well I cam it. 

<< The other day, while sitting back to back. 
She roused me from my short sweet slumbers. 

By taxing me at such a rate, good lack ! 
And summing up her grieA in these sad numbers : — 

<' Though you lay your head thus aninst mine^ 

You hate me, you brute, and you know it : 
But why not in secret repine, 

Instead of delighting to show it?— 
Ton question m v knowledge of French, 

And won't believe ' rummage" it cheese ;— 
Why can't you look cool on * the wench ?* 

T^ me you're all ^iver-de-freexe ! 

'* When around you quite fondly I've clung, 

You have oftentimes said in a rage. 
Such folly mav do fcnr the young. 

But 1 take it to be had-itu-age! 
A reticule bag If I buy, 

(A trifle booming each belle,) 
' At Jericho, madam,' you cry, 

< I wish you, and your bag-at-eUe P 

'* When I had in some cordials, so rich !— 

With letters all labell'd quite handv ; 
Says you, * I'll enquire, you old witch, 

If O D V doesn't mean brandy !' 
Whenever I wish to repose, 

You rouse me, you wretch ! with a sneeze ; 
And bstly, if I doxe-a-^xe, 

To wex me, you Just wheext-^^wheeze,** 

We hope that this book, notwithstanding its ridiculous 
title, will be treated, not with three curses, but accord- 
ing to its desert. 



Memoirs of a Gentlewoman of the Old School. By a Lady. 
Two vols. London. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1830. 

Thx lady who writes this book is in her 77th jrear, 
and all we can say of it is, that it is a creditable enough 
production for so venerable a person. It is gossipy, and 
probably not unamustng ; though the facts to us, grave 
and reverend seignors that we are, appear too small and 
unimportant to merit much consideration. The author- 
ess seems to have lived, unmarried, principally in Eng- 
laud, but for a time also on the Continent, and has occu- 
pied her age with recounting the gaieties of her youth, 
and the adventui^i of her maturer years. We select 
two extracts of rather an entertaining kind. The first is 
entitled 

A MAavsLLOUS sToav. 

*< I was bred up in a dislike of the marvellous, or the stu- 
pid wonderful, as my uncle called it. I must relate an anec- 
dote in point. Some gentlemen were dining together, and 
relating their travelling adventures ; one ol them dealt so 
mufh in the marvellous, that it Induced another to give him 
a lesson. 

** ' X was once^' said he^ ' engaged in a skirmishing party 



in America ; I advanced too far, was separatrd from my 
friends, and saw three Indians in pursuit of me : the Imt- 
rors of the touwhawk in the han<k of angry savage*, teak 
possession of my mind ; I considered for a oMmieDt srh^ 
wat to be done ; most of us love life, and mine was beck 

Srecious and useful to my fiunilv ; I was 9w\H of foot, and 
■ar added to my speed. After looking badb-— for the eeon- 
try was an open ont-^I at length perceived that one of asy 
enemies had outrun the others, and the wdl-knosm saying 
of * Divide, and conquer,* occurring to me, I slarkesied my 
speed, and allowed him to come up ; we engaged vriih mn- 
tual furv ; I hope none here (bowing to his auditors) wffl 
doubt the result ; in a few minutes he lay a corpoe at my 
feet ; in this short space of time, the two Indians had ad- 
vanced upon me, so I took again to my heela,— Aot frsm 
eovrardice, I can in truth declare,— but with the h o p e sf 
reaching a neighbouring wood, where I knew dwrit a tribe 
friendly to the Enclish ; this hope^ however, I was forced 
to give up ; for on looking back, 1 saw one of my pursuers 
fiu* before the other. I waited for him, recoverinf; my al- 
most exhausted breath, and soon this Indian shared the Cite 
of the first. I had now only one enemy to deal with ; bat 
I felt fatigued, and being near the wood, I was noore de- 
sirous to save my own life than to destroy another of my 
fellow-creatiires ; I plainly perceived smoke oirling^ op 
amongst the trees, I redoubled my speed, I praT«l ts 
Heaven, I felt assured my prayer would be grante d b ut 
at this moment the yell of the Indian's vfAem sounded in ray 
ears — I even thought I felt his warm breath — there w; 
choice— I turned round*—— Here the gentleman, wh^ 
rriated the wonderful stmries at first, grew impatient 
his endurance ; he called out, * Well, sir, and you killed 
him also?'—* No» sir— he killed me.* "—Vol. L p. 1&-20. 

Our other extract showeth how a lady may communi- 
cate the tidings of a great victory without being believed : 

THX FiasT viws OP Loab eodnet's vicToar. 
** About this time we received the news of the great vic- 
tory of Lord Rodney in the West Indies. His messenger 
was landed near B ■ ; he sent to desire mv father would 
meet him, without the gate of the cit^, in half an hour; 
that he was the bearer of dispatches from Lord Rodncr, 
and must set out for I.«ondon as soon as four horses could 
be ready for him. My father, whose heart was in his pro- 
feasion, did not dday a moment ; the news was whispered 
to him^yi^uiring secrecy for two hours, that the news he 
brougnt might not precede him to the Admiralty ; my h- 
ther returned home^ where he found me setting out on a 
visit to my sister. As the two hours of restriction were 
past, he imparted the good news to me, allowing roe to make 
It public at the first town where I should dunge horses. 
At this day I remember my sensations on the journey ; 
every horseman that passed me riding fast, I thought had 
heara the news, and was hastening to proclaim it ; it was, 
indeed, glorious news. His lordsnip had obtained a com- 

Elete victory ova* the French fleet commanded by De G— , 
ad taken and destroyed many of their best ships, amongst 
them the Ville de Paris, of 120 guns. The first town I came 
to was a large one, it had its mayor and alderman, the asuzcs 
were held there, and, moreover, Just then some troops were 
quartered in it, and I was acquainted with the command- 
ing officer. I quitted thexhaise while the horses were 
changing, and dispatched two m essen gers, one to the mayor 
and the other to the major ; both came in a few minutes. 
I had composed a proper speech, but my trepidation de- 
stroyed the graces of^ oratory ; however, in a few words, I 
informed them of the good news I brought, naming my 
authorities. How their composed countiAiances discom- 
posed me: one said, he hoped tne news was true ; theotho*, 
* We shall know more soon !* — ' You cannot know more 
than I tell you,' said I, rather saucily; they took their de- 
parture, and I pumied my journey. 

** Never had a prettier castle bmn destroyed ; my fancy 
had pictured to me a whole town rejoicing, bells ringing, 
hearts of candle-merchants rejoiced by orders for candles to 
illuminate, and neighbours running to neighbours to si>read 
the news. Nothing like it : it was supposed a young lady^ 
report, which, of course must savour of exa^eration ; and 
to wait for confirmation was determined upon ; so the bell- 
ropes were unpulled, and no more candles lighted that nirht 
than for the usual purposes ; it was so provoking, too, that 
a piece of news almost unprecedented for its exaetness, 
should not have produced a oetter and more instantaneous 
effect ; but disappointment was then more of a novdty to 
me than it has been liiioe."— VoL 1. pp. 150-8. 
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If our reftdera feel inclined, from the «boTe fpecimenfly 
to peruse more of this book, it may be obtained by nppli- 
cation to their bookseller. 



Imilda de* Leanhertazzi ; and other Poems, By Sophia 
Mary Bigsby. London. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
1B30. ISmo. Pp. 200. 

Miss Bigsbt is a yoang lady of the L. £. L. school, 
bat she has not so much genius as Miss Landon. The 
first and longest poem in the book is in the same verse as 
the Improrisatriee, and is divided into three Parts. The 
story is abundantly simple, and founded upon an incident 
common enough in Italian history — that of two young 
people of hostile families falling in love with each other, 
and having their affection brought to a tragic end. There 
is not stamina enough in such an incident for a poem of 
much vigour, unless, as In the case of Shakspeare*s 
" Romeo and Juliet,** it be built up and surrounded with 
many circumstances of the author's own creation. Miss 
Bl^by trusts to nothing but the sympathy of her readers, 
and a belief that they will never tire of verse, in which, 
as the Ettrick Shepherd says, ** love Is a* the theme.** 
Sooth to say, the young ladies of the present generation 
hesitate not to talk of love in a style which would have 
made their grandmothers blush. They, of course, mean 
nothing but the most perfect platonlsm ; yet we cannot 
help thinking that such platonism is apt to be dangerous. 
I^ us, for example, look at the manner in which Miss 
Bigsby*s Imilda de* Lamliertazzi, who was a pattern of 
propriety, spends her time when she meets with her 
lover: 

** Alone ! — ah, it was no longer so I— 

She hath reach*d the leaf- woven portico^— 

Slie hath eross'd Its threshold, — and gracefully there 

Leant the form of her dark-eyed cavalier. 

Her own loved Fazio :— What now unto her 

Were the tasteless pleasures this world might confer ? 

Dwelt not her world In the eaffle eye 

Now (fx*d upon hers so tenderly ?— 

Dwelt not ker world In the circling fold 

Of her arm, as in fondness, uncontroU'd, 

His worsbipp*d form to her heart she prest, 

And sank, all trembling, on his breast, 

Hiding her cheek*s vermilion dye, 

Where her image was shrined so faithfully ?** 

We submit to Miss Bigsby, and also to Miss Bigsby's 
grandmamma, likewise to her maiden aunt, and, more- 
over, to her uncle by the father's side, that Imilda should 
not have put her arm round Fazio in the ** leaf-woven 
portico,** and that, as for '* pressing his form to her breast,** 
it was really very shocking conduct, or, at least, one of 
those things which, if a young lady thinks fit to do, should 
not be spoken of by her friends. Imilda de' Lamber- 
tazzi, however, had a trick of catching hold of her Fiizio*s 
'* worshipped form*' in a very tender manner, as witness 
the following lines : 

** Some inward feeling seem*d to thrill 
Through her very soul as, all silent still. 
On his shoulder sunk her drooping head- 
Was it to hide the blush which spread 
O'er her young cheek ?— was it in fear 
That her answer should speak too plainly there ? 
He knew not ; — he only felt her hold 
Grow yet more firm, and in that fold, 
Oh ! who may tell the vast excess 
Of his spirit's o'er flowing happiness ! 
Lon^, lonff in that fond embrace they stood, 
Both yielding to the boundless flood 
Of feelings, whose vivid warmth confest 
Love's empire o*er each glowing breast.** 

Far be it from us to say that a " dark-eyed cavalier" is 
not a most delightful object, or that a lady's " vermilion 
cheek" should never be hid on his breast, or th it thrre 
I9 not »om«tl)ing v^y fine in stAndiog Id a " long oin- 



ing breast,** and so forth ; — on the contrary, we mean 
not to deny that It would give us the most exquisite de- 
light to find ourselves In such a situation, either with 
Imilda de* Lambertazzl or Miss Sophia Mary Bigsby ; 
but this is not the question. The point in dispute is, 
whether it be altogether decorous for the said Sophia to 
betray the confidence of her heroine, and to mention pnln 
lidy what Imilda de* Lambertazzl never expected would 
have been known beyond the precincts of the ** leaf- woven 
portico.** It has become fashionable now-a-days to de- 
scribe love merely through the medium of its outward 
symbols, such as *' burning blushes,** ** passionate sighs,** 
*' lava tears,'* ** beating hearts,** and other corporeal affec- 
tions, the fact being altogether overIof>ked that *' these in- 
deed seem,** but that there is *' that within which passeth 
■how** — something below this mere surface-work, much 
more worth describing, and much more deserving the 
attention of the true poet. We do not particularly blame 
Miss Bigsby for falling Into the popular error ; she has 
only followed the example that has been set ho* by some 
of her seniors. Should she ever come before the public 
again, however, she would do well to avoid it. 

Some of the minor pieces iit this volume are pretty, 
and indicate a good deal of poetical feeling. As a favour* 
able specimen, we extract the following : 

THE Kmoar or the dead. 

Forget them not 1 though now their osmo 

Be but a moumAil iouikI, 
Thoush by the hearth its utterance dsim 

A iUllDess round. — Mas Hbmahs. 

« The Memory of the Dead ! 

It shall not pass away. 
As pans all thoughts which time and change 

Hold *neath their earthly sway. 

" The Memory of the Dead ! 

Still round the heart 'twill ding— . 
A flower^whoee fadeless bloom 

Shall know no withering. 

*< The one undying flower 

'Mid all earth's sweets, which still 
Mav cheer the faint and fetter'd soul, 

When crush'd with human ill. 

" The Memory of the Dead 

Shall it not oft arim. 
When Slumlier's wand unveils 

Her hidden mysteries? 

*< Oft shall sweet visions bless 

Our dreams of night ; 
Then shall loved forms again 

Gladden our sight ! 

" Then may we watch again 

Ev'ry look, ev'ry tone, 
AU that we once had deem*d«> 

Vainly— our own ! 

<' The Memory of the Dead ! 

Oh ! strongly it dwells 
In our lone wanderings 

0*er earth's green dells : 

** When we gaze on each fair scene 

Loved by the quiet dead. 
And trace the very spots 

HaUow'd by their light tread ! 

« Oh ! thus shall ever live 

Their memory in the heart, 
A treasure held within the depths 

Of its least worldly part!** 

If Miss Bigsby ha very young, her writings will doubtv 
l^ti jicqu|r« ftddUion^l itrtngtl^ mi v)4m9 bjr mi 1»^« 
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Literary RecoUedioml By the Rev. Richard Warner, 
F.A.S. &c Two ToU. 8vo. London. Longman, 
Rees, Orme, and Co. 1830. 

Thu b a large hook made ont of email materialt. Bat 
the Rer. Richard Warner being of a oommonicatire die- 
poeltion, no doubt thoufht it his datj to pat into print 
many tilings which may hare interested himself, but 
which, we fear, will interest no one else. The truth is, 
that Bfr Warner's *' Literary Recollections** are neoessa- 
rily of a limited nature, for he has not, in the whole course 
of his life, known many literary people, at least people 
of such eminence as to make their sayings and doings 
worthy of being recorded. Some of our readers may 
perhaps ask_*< Who ia the Rev. Richard Warner ?** We 
can only answer, that he is the Rector of Great Chalileld, 
Wilts, — that he is a member of the Dutch Society of 
Sciences at Haerlem, — and that he is the author of the 
** Companion in a Tour round Lymington,** of the " South- 
ampton Guide,** of an '< Abridged Civil and Natural His- 
tory of the Isle of Wight,** of << Hampshire extracted from 
Doomsday Book,** of ** Netley Abbey, a Gothic Story,** and 
of several other works of a similar kind. Mr Warner is 
therefore a very eminent man, and was well entitled to 
write his own Memoirs. But, moreover, he was ac- 
quainted with Dr Parr, and this seems to have been his 
great inducement to take op the pen. He knew a good 
number of other persons of less notoriety, and has, in the 
volumes before as, made 

** A fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, bom to be forgot ;** 

but Dr Parr was the sun round which he and the other 
satellites revolved, and for the sake of the Doctor's ac- 
quaintance, we verily believe that Mr Warner would 
have even sacrificed the honour of ranking as a member 
oi the Dutch Society of Sciences at Haerlem. Neverthe- 
less, our author's reooUeotions of Dr Parr are, after all, 
meagre and superficial enough, though they are certainly 
the best part of his book, seeing that the rest of it is, for 
the most part, little better than twaddle concerning people 
whom nobody cares one fiuthing about. We make one 
extract: 

mxCOLLEOIIONS OT DE rA&E. 

'' Many were the days of social delight which I passed in 
the company of Dr Parr, whilst he continued in Bath ; but 
one, in particular, remains traced on my memory, in the 
brightest colours. He had promised to dine at my cottage. 
I was aware of his partiality for the society of men younger 
than himself; and a few friends, far inferior to the Doctor 
in years, but quite qualified to be his companions, gave him 
the meeting. All was sunshine. Every thing chanced to 
please him. The dbfaes were to his heart's content. The wine 
(of which, however, he always drank but little) was old and 
highly flavoured ; and I had provided a large stock of com- 
mon shag tobacco, which he always chose rather than the 
most genuine *cnaster. He had, too, what he preferred to 
all besides, the attention, admiration, and honest open- 
hearted converse, of sensilile young men. I never saw nim 
before or afterwards in such gallant spirits. Every puff of 
his pipe was a prelude to a pointed joke, an apt quotation, 
or a capital story. One of the latter he dwelt upon with 
great delight, and related with the most minute particular- 
ity. Its burden was a buU-^itingy for which practice be 
candidly confessed he had ever a secret, but unconquerable 
predilection. * You see,* said he, puUing up his loose coat- 
sleeve above his elbow, and exposing his vast, muscular, and 
hirsute arm to the gaze of the company.—* You see that I 
am a kind of taurine man, and must, therefore, be naturally 
addicted to the sport.* The baiting had occurred at Cam- 
bridge, during one of bis latter visits to the University. His 
anxiety to witness it was uncontrollable ; but, as his per- 
sonal appearance on the arena could not be thought of, he 
hired a garret near the place of exhibition, dbrobed himself 
of his academical dre«i, put a nightcap on his head, in the 
lieu of bis notorious wig; and thus diivguised, enjoyed, from 
the elevated window, his favourite amusement, in secrecy 
and srilitutle. 

" I was well aware the D >ctor had great pleasure in a 



rubber otpemny wkiM ; at which he either 
himaslf to be. a great profident. In the evcni^y 
the card-table was prepared. Fortune decreed tlwt he 
should have me for sl partner. For a time, I presume I 
committed no heinous oreadl of the laws of Hoyle ; as the 
business of the board of green cloth went on ngulMrlj and 
satisihctorily. Ambitious, however, to impress my partoer 
with an idea of my oonsummate knowledge of the gBoses, I 
wdemjineste. It failed, and we lost the rubber. TW 
Doctor, knitting his mighty brow% inflicted upon me eoe 
of his Gorgon looks; and most caustically errlainwd— 
' Dick, you nave all the cunning of a Bath sharper, with- 
out his MIL* Happily for my re-instatement in his &- 
voor, his next hand of cards was a brilliaat one. The fiB»- 
turas of his disturbed physiognomy aasnmeil tboir aatonl 
arrangement ; and in a tone of conctliatton he mildly aud : 
* I acquit you fit trickery, Richard : would that I ooold of 
UupiiUty /—however, I oelieve your intMition was good, and 
that's no mean praise.* **_ VoL ii. p. 186-8. 

Whilst it will be obvious from what we have already 
said, that we have no great Idea of the comprehcnei > I'm ss 
of Mr Warner's intellect, it is but iair to add, thai he a^ 
pears to be an amiable and conscientious man, who woold 
not " set down aught in malice,** and if he doea no good, 
will at least do no harm. 



The Bar<my, By Miss Anna Maria Porter, 3 Tobu 
London. Longman, Bees, Orme, and Co. 18301. 

Changed as all things are in the novel-reading vrorld 
since Miss Porter first began to write, there is, neverthe- 
less, a numerous class who will hail with pleasure a new 
work of fiction from her pen. We are glad to be able to 
say that they will not be disappointed in «< The Barony.** 
It is an interesting and welUtold atory,' and, in oar opi- 
nion, possesses additional attractions, from being ooanect- 
ed with a part of the national history of Great Britain. 
The tale opens in 1685, and in its progress the scene 
changes from Wales to the Court of James II., introdo- 
cing us to the principal personages of the time. The his- 
tory of Monmouth's rebellion fonns a prominent foatnre 
of the novel, and the enmity codsting batween tiie Ca- 
tholics and Protestants is fnUy developed, and skilfully 
made use of, to heighten the effect of the general picture. 
We should have been glad to have entered into a fbller 
account of this work, but as our space to-day forbids, 
we prefer noticing it briefly, rather than passing it over 
altogether. We can assure our readers that they will find 
** The Barony** worthy of the reputation of Miss Porter. 



LeUtrs from Nova Scotia t comprising Skeickt of a Youmg 
Country. By CapUln W. Moorsom, 58d Light In. 
fantry. One vol. 8vo. Pp. 371. London. Henry 
Colburn and Richard Bentley. 1830. 

Wx have great objections to a sensible and intelligent 
man (and Captain Moorsom is evidently both) throwing 
together the whole of his observations, made during a 
long sojourn in an interesting territory, into the form of 
letters to his friends. In the first place, because the form 
of a letter is the worst possible for conveying solid in- 
struction ; in the second place, because there Is a degree 
of childishness and want of originality in the notion of 
inscribing each chapter with the name of a fictitious cor- 
respondent, (as appears to be the case in the present in- 
stance,) conjured up to take an interest in the subject of 
which it treats ; and, in the third place, because such a 
procedure gives a book the air of a work of fiction. The 
only countervailing advantage olTered by the epistolary 
style Is, that it affords scope for much elegant and play- 
fill matter, wliich could not, perhaps, be fitly introduced 
in any other way ; but Captain Moorsom, though a saga- 
clous and clear-headed man, is, God wot, far from being 
either witty or vivacious. 

•There is, however, much really valuable matter in this 
little work, and it deserves well to be read, 'as kddttig ma- 
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t«riaUy to our koowledga of our North American pot- 
MMloni. It eontalns full, and apparentlf aoeurate, no- 
ticos of the otato of aoeittjy the meroantUa, agricultural, 
and manufacturing reeoureeia and the legislatiTe> religi- 
oua, and educational iiistitutions of the proYinee of Nora 
Scotia. The autlior's reflections evince a mind well cul- 
tlvatedy and raiaed aboTe the pr^udloes with which many 
of our countrymen mingle among foreignera. He knows 
Ulcewise to malce allowance for circumstances, and does 
not, lilce some others, rail at a new country because it 
grants tlie compactness and finish of an old one. A map, 
«nd two or three eUrer sket ches^ ara gWen as iUustratioos 
to the work. 



Xe Mu§S$Enmfai$, Becueilde^iS Planches tfapres ks 

pbu beamx Tableaux ei lee pbte heUee Statuee qui ex- 

iidaiemi au Lomwe, avaiU 1815. Paris, Publi6 par A. 

et W. GalignanL Londres, Public par Joseph Ogle 

Robinson. 

It is not yet a year since we announced the intended 
publication of this work, and the whole of the numbers 
are already upon our table. This is business-like, and as 
it should be. It is, moreover, a much more sensible fa- 
shion of replacing to the French public the loss it sustain- 
ed by the dismantling of the Louvre, than indulging, like 
the writers in their most popular periodicals, in declama- 
tion al>out the injustice of the robbery, when every body 
knows it was but a vindication on the part of the nations 
of their plundered rights — an action dictated alike by re- 
gard to the interests of art as of justice. 

The present work, being in truth merely a reprint of 
the splendid one issued under Napoleon's auspices, with 
regard to the merits of which, artists and connoisseurs 
have long made up their minds, it would he coming bo- 
bind the fair to enter Into a lengthened critique. It is in 
a high degree worthy of praise and patronage. Viewing it, 
however, as a test of the present state of engraving in 
France, we would say that while we recognise in the ao- 
curacy and general neatness of the mechanical details, and 
the average feeling of the beauties of art indicated in the 
plates, the same respectable powers which the dlflTusIon of 
education has spread throughout Europe, and occasionally 
a burst of something more genial, we have to lament the 
absence of decided expression, and not unfrequently the 
presence of a mistiness in the general effect — the conse- 
quence, it may be, occasionally, of the plate having been 
too long used, but undeniably at times of a weak, unde- 
cided, scratchy style of handling the graveur. The sta- 
tues are the least satisfactory part of the work. The en- 
graving is fine, but the drawing uniformly bad. We will 
he bound to produce from the Trustees* Academy here six 
of the pupils who could do them decidedly better. The 
landscapes are In general most successful — and many of 
them are delightful. On the whole, the work affords as 
good a succedaneum for those who have it not in their 
power to see the originals, as any of the kind we have 
seen. 



Sermons on the Dangere and Duties of a Christian, To 
which are added, 'Remarks on the Prospects and Present 
State of Parties in the Church of England. By the 
Rev. Erskine Neale, B.A. London. Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 1830. 8vo. Pp. 283. 

Ip we reriew all the hooka of sermons which are pub- 
Usbad in Scotland— and we make it a rule to do so— we 
are afraid we must leave the great m^ority of those which 
come out In the sister kingdom to shift for thomselves. 
We are, nevertheless, always glad to see or hear of any 
new and respeotable volume of sermons ; for, as in the 
Jewish Temple tl|ere was ** no sound of hammer, axe, or 
of any tool of iron hoard in the house while it was in 
Wilding," ao doea God, in the Mma mysterious iilmice. 



carry on, secretly and unobservedly, his purposes of graoe 
in a tumultuous world. We have glanced over Mr Neala'a 
book with much satisfaction. He is a sincere, devoat, 
and impressive writer, and oonacientionsly deteimined to 
he active and useful in his arduous pro£N«i<ni. 



Perkm Warbeek; or, J^ Court of James ^ Fourth qf 
SeotlamU' An Historical Bomanoe. By Alexander 
CampbeU. 8 toIs. London. A. K. Kewman and 
Co. 18da 

Thx literature of Leadenhall Street has of late yeara 
fallen into sad disrepute ; yet may it boast, with no small 
pride, of having once possessed a Mary Ann Radoliffe, • 
Charlotte Smith, and a Frauds Lathom. But the " In- 
gens gloria Teucrorum*' is past ; and, to parody the worda 
of Moore, the occasional romance filling still-born frotaoL 
the press, is now the only proof that still it lives. We 
do not go the length of saying that our countrynian Mr 
Alexander Campbell is destined to revive its happier day% 
but certainly his <* Perkin Warbeek," had it come from 
New Burlington instead of Leadenhall Street^ would not 
have disgraced the aspiring publishers of that more classic 
cal region. He has written a lively story, illustrative of 
Scottish life and manners some four centuries ago $ and 
if he has not a mind of a very comprehensive cast, or a 
pencil capable of sketching the bolder outlineo of charao- 
ter, he is not without some quicluiessof perception, anda 
reasonable supply of native humour. We have read many 
worse books than " Perkin Warl>eck," and could mention 
several writers of historical romances a good deal in^srior 
to Alexander Campbell. 



The Christian Review and Clerical Magazine, Na. XIV. 

London. L. B. Seeley and Son ; and R. B. 9Mlcf 

and Bumside. April 1830. 
The Dying Franciscan, A Tale founded on f$et$, hoa- 

don. R. B. Seeley and Bumside. 1830. l^mii. 

Pp. 91. 

SiirpiTL men that we are ! we confiBss we had not read 
the Christian Review till we received the fourteenth 
Number. Judging from the specimen liefore us, we are 
now able to say that it appears to be a work of talent 
and respectability. The writers may, perhaps, be cons!-* 
dered by some as a little too zealous and fervent in the 
doetrlnes they maintain ; but this is a fault which leans 
to Tirtue*s side. — " The Dying Franciscan" Is an inte- 
resting and well-told tale of a religious character, extracted 
ft>om the present Number of the Christian Review, and 
puliUshed separately in a neat shape. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
LiRia raoM a TaAvxLUNo dutchmax to ris coaasa* 

FONOKNT AT HAXaLKSf. 

Edinburgh, Mag 25, 1830. 
Mr DxAX CoaaxspoimxMT,— From the enclosed leiter» 
^which you will see is dated Aberdeen, and which I should 
have forwarded to you from that place, had a proper op- 
portunity occurred, you will learn what I have been 
doing, in the way of business, since I came to Scotland. 
You will receive my packet by Captain Smith, who sails 
from Leith this afternoon, and as I have an Idle halfJioar 
upon my hands liefore the porter calls, I think I cannot 
employ It better than in giving you some account of the 
General Assembly of tbe Kirk, which always rrratsa a 
temporary bustle in Edinburgh at this scmmih uf the yrar. 
From the Intimate connexion whirh tnruierly subtri»»tt'd 
between our own native country and the Jreabyteriao 
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Church of Seotland, you may SHppose that I willingly 
availed myself of the present opportunity of witnessing 
the proceedings of our western neighbours in their sa- 
preme ecclesiastical judicatory. 

By a lucky accident, I had taken my paasaga from 
Aberdeen in a steam •1>oat, where I had for my fellow- 
passengers a whole northern synod, bound for the metro- 
polis. Yoa will probably suppose that I felt somewhat 
awkward among ao many grave divines, but the truth is, 
I was the only grave man of the party myself. My com- 
panions evidently considered themselves as men whose 
business it was to enjoy, to the utmost limits which dis- 
cretion would permit, their short relaxation from the cares 
of their pastond charge. An excellent breakftwt soon fur- 
nished a happy occasion for the exercise of their social 
talents ; and though I had often heard the Aberdonians 
praised for the keenness of tlieir wit, I now discovered, 
for the first time, that they were, or at least deserved to 
be, equally famous for the keenness of their appetite. 
But though breakfast certainly did la^t an unconscion- 
able time, it could not last for tvtr ; and the conversation, 
as soon as it ceased to be a reciprocal demand for ^gs, rolls, 
tea, toast, butter, ham, and salmon, naturally turned upon 
the ensuing General Assembly, and such subjects as would 
probably come before it for discussion. The characters 
of the Moderator, the principal speakers, and probable 
leaders, then came under review; and I now discovered, 
from the strong leaning which they showed toward cer- 
tain principles, and the partiality which they manifested 
for certain individuals, that my friends were moderate — 
a discovery which affected me with no small astonish- 
ment ; but I trust they have better claims to so honour- 
able an epithet in ecclesiastical legislation, than In the en- 
joyment of creature comforts. On the subject of leaders, 
the following conversation took place. 

" Will the Moderates, think ye, be satisfied with Dr 
Cook for their leader this year ?" asked a smart young 
man, with rosy cheeks, and a well-brushed coat, who 
evidently felt the importance which he was about to as- 
sume, in sitting, for the first time, as a l^islator of the 
church. 

" I fear we must,** replied his aged neighbour, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, as if but half- pleased with the arrango- 
ment. 

" For my own part,*' observed a third, with a smile, 
** I can see no great hardship in the case. Dr Cook is an 
impressive and a ready speaker; he is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the laws of the church, and with the forms of 
church courts ; and really, in the absence of Dr Inglis, and 
since the delicate health of our own Dr Meams pre- 
vents him from assuming in the Assembly that attitude 
which his high talents and eminent learning would en- 
title him to take, I do not see that we could have a better 
leader." 

Here my young friend muttered something about half 
measures, indecision, pseudo-moderation, and hinted that 
Principal Macfarlan had a better title than Dr Cook to 
the confidence of the Moderate party. 

* I grant you,'* returned the former speaker, " the 
Principal is clear-headed, sagacious, honest ; but he wants 
the tact to perceive, or the skill to avail himself of those 
little accidents which often give to a debate a character 
materially different from what it originally possessed. 
Besides, his stiffness and pomposity, though they do not 
act much to his prejudice upon great occasions, disqualify 
him for managing the minor details of business and ordi- 
nary debate.** 

" Fortunately, the wild men are much worse off for lead- 
tra this year than we are,*' remarked a pot-bellied little 
gentleman, who had at length left off coquetting with the 
bona of a broiled fish, which had occupied his attention 
long after tha rest of tho company had ceaaad all offensive 
operations. 

** That Is trat," replied another. <' Their great men 
ir« oif tbt ilelcL Thomaon It not « m«mbeiw*Chalman 



is in London, preaching before the Mar^jsiai^ 
and Sir Robert Peel, and cramminf hia poor la 
the capndoQs throats of our worthy aenators— 
is there left, with the exception of Lord MoncroiflT, 
can either think, qwak, or ^ct. In a twisine so lilrfi 
ner?" * 

** Ay, but his lordship is in himaelf a iMot, 
the old gentleman whom I liaTe already 

** Lives there a chief whom Ajax ought to dread, 
AJax, in all the toils of battle bred ?" 




Besides, lads, notoriously wtoderaie as our whole 
known to be, it must be admitted, between 
among the High thtfe are as talented men aa in otir • 
party. Even in the present Assembly they have I>r Gor- 




don, — a man who, with a little attention to the l« 
business, and with less diifidence in his own poi 
commanding the attention of church courts, migbt 
fresh wreath to the laurds which his pulpit doqi 
has already secured to him. I never heard hina 
a church court but once, in the Edinbuiih Presbjrtcry, 
on the Catholic question ; and I have seldom heard, in 
the Assembly or elsewhere, an abler or more Interestinf 
speech.** 

From the general conversation which ensued, I learn- 
ed that Dr Owk was to lead the Moderate party — that 
Mr Thomson of Dundee was to order the battle on the 
opposite side — that, as the usual place of meeting waa un- 
dergoing repairs, the Assembly would meet in the Tron 
Church — that, with the exception of some cases of heresy, 
there was to be no business of importance before the ve- 
nerable House — that, accordingly, the Assembly would 
be a dull one — that two young lads, nephews of profies- 
sors, were to preach before the Commissioner, (upon 
which my pot-bellied friend made some joke, which I did 
not very well understand, about the '* popish system of 
nepotism,*') — that Lord Forbes was an excellent man, and, 
what appeared to be contemplated by my fdlow-voyagers 
with unmingled satisfaction, that this year there waa a 
chance of enjoying his admirable dinners with some de- 
gree of comfort, since there would be no late debates. 

On Thursday, I arrived in Edinburgh In time to see 
the Commissioner walk to church. The High Street, 
through which he passed, was lined with cavalry — ^tha 
crowd of people was considerable — the day fine — the 
Commissioner's suite gay, and altogether the spectacle 
was rather an imposing one. I did not visit the Assem- 
bly this day, as I had business to transact with our cor- 
respondent B ; and, besides, I was told that the first 

week was entirely occupied with preliminary arrange- 
ments. On Tuesday, I paid my first visit to this vene- 
rable court. Near the pulpit, a handsome throne bad 
been erected and railed in for the Lord Commissioner, 
who represents the King at the sittings of this ecclesias- 
tical judicatory. The Commissioner's box (as It is called) 
was crowded with fashionable ladies, and a few gentle- 
men in unifbrm, and a sprinkling of persons who go un- 
der the general name of Dandies in this coAntry — among 
the latter was pointed ouk to me the Editor of that Z»- 
terary Journal, the two first volumes of which our friend 
Van der Hooght has lately translated into Dutch. The 
Commissioner himself was absent, owing to the death of 
a near relation. The area of the church was set apart 
for the members of Assembly ; the gallery was divided 
into two parts, <me for students of divinity and preachers, 
the other for strangers ; — of course I took my place in tha 
latter. I vras much amused with the'ooatrast pressBtcd 
between the church in possession and the church expeeUmi, 
Among the ministers there was self-oomplaceney, cass^ 
and upon the whole decorum ; in the appearancs and 
conduct of the viri candid^Ot I could perceive curiosity, 
restlessness, a decided propensity to disputation and quar* 
railing, with a very general disposition to Indulge in what 
Is called practical joins; I happened to be placed n«ar thi 
ptrtltloa betire^n the two gaUarlfs, wd hadthe goodftr* 
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tone to bave for my next neighbour, a comely, fresb old 
gentleman, with aimart perivrif and copper-headed cane, 
-who appeared to be taking no email interest in the pro- 
cseedinfs of hit more Ibrtanate brethren below. From 
thb polite old gentleman, who, I nnderttand, it ih» father 
of the '* church expectant,** I learned the name, party, 
and ehamter of the more eminent members of Assembly. 
Indeed, I refoired little information on these points, — 
thanks to my northern friends* catalogne rauonnS of the 
great men of either party, — except the being able to iden- 
tify the principal speakers, and this my new cicerone en- 
abled me to do. 

** That gentleman in the gown and bands is the Mode- 
rator, Dr Singer, a good man and an orthodox. The old 
fellow with the powdered head and wrinkled forehead, is 
Principal Macfitf Ian ; 'gad, sir, het the man that ought to 
lead the Assembly. 'Diat fat good-looking gentleman is 
I>r Melkl^hn, a shrewd man and a pleasant. I hare 
dined with him. That is the Solidtor- General, the young 
fellow with the silver chain and eye-glass — clever fellow 
— I*m told be makes three thousand a-year. There is 
Liord Moncreiir in the Moderator*s box — he Is an honour 
to the Scottish bar and bench — ^his father was a minister, 
old Sir Harry, as worthy a man as ever lived. The ve- 
neralde gentleman beside htm is old Dr Lament, who 
preached before the King. Ah ! there is Dr Cook — ^*gad, 
he is getting fat on his pr o fe ssor s hip ; I wish they would 
make me a professor — You see he is pulling down his 
waistcoat ; that*s a sign he Is going to speak : I knew a 
man who used on such oeoaslons to pull up the waistband 
of his breeches, and It was a good plan, for it commanded 
attention — Hush ! Cook is going to give us a speech.** 

For the present, however, I was disappointed ; the 
Doctor merely rose to make some uninteresting remark 
about the appointment of a committee, and immediately 
sat down. My fHend, therefore, resumed his communi- 
cations. 

** Yonder is Dr Gordon, with his fine bald head — a ca- 
pltal study for the phrenologists — od, phrenology*8 a queer 
thing after all. There's Bums of Paisley—him with the 
spectacles. Ah ha ! yonder is Andrew Thomson him- 
self, sitting under the gallery, and hiding his curly head 
behind the pillar — ^he is the cock of the club— capital 
preachers-best speaker of them all — ^pity he is not a mem- 
ber this year. Look at that tall old gentleman standing 
in the passage, that is John Inglls, the ablest man in the 
churdi. Yonder mild-looking gentleman is Henry Grey, 
who has the clever wlfe-^AngKctmuSt you know. The 
other gentleman with the gold spectacles— ~-*' 

The sudden pause in my cicerone*s speech made me 
turn round my head, when I observed the old beau ar- 
rauging the folds of his neckcloth with one hand, while 
with the other he was gracefully managing his eye-glass, 
which he directed toward the Commissioner's box, where 
a fashionable party of young ladles had newly arrived. 
The grin of delight which Illumined my old friend*s coun- 
tenance, convinced me that in him the fair sex had a most 
devoted admirer. While he was thus engaged, wreath- 
log his face into smiles, and adjusting the curls of his 
yellow wig, I endeavoured, but in vain, to call back his 
attention to the less Inviting physiognomies which had 
excited my own curiosity in the body of the house, and 
which still remained undescribed. You might as well 
have tried to withdraw Narcissus from his fountain, or 
endeavoured to divert the attention of Act«on from Diana 
and her nymphs, as attempted to give the eye-glass of my 
enamoured companion a new direction. 

But luckily my attention was now arrested by a very 
animated debate upon some semUarian doctrines which 
have of late been making a noise in this country, llie 
particular subject was the somewhat abstruse doctrine of 
the peocabllity of Christ's human nature, and you will 
find the speeehes and proeeedings upon the whole case 
felthftUly rtported in the 0h9vnwr newspaper, which I 
••i»dy««« IsmlnltmqvMbxtl^trrltiaoftheportcr 



who carries my parcel to Leith. 
from yours truly. 

To Jarn SmirroaT, 
Qinff Mam/facturtTf Haerleau 



So no more at present 
Havs BaoKCK. 



A TALB OP THB 8EA« 
By Henry G. BdL 

Alone* slooe* all, all slooe. 

Alone on a wide, wide ms f 
And never a saint took |^ty on 

My wcnX m agony. 

CoLiaiDoa. 

I sAiLin from the Thames In a merchant brig for Ja- 
maica. I was the only passenger ; and before I had been 
many days on board, it struck me that there was some- 
thing qdd both about the captain and crew. They had 
all very bad expressions of countenance; and when I 
happened to be upon deck, I frequently observed that 
they collected in groups, and seemed to carry on in whia- 
pers a mysterious kind of conversation, with which I 
could not help thinking that I was myself in some way 
connected. The captain. In particular, was a dark-look- 
ing man, with a very ugly meaning in his large bright 
eyes. He seldom spoke, except in monosyllables, and 
then the tones of his voice almost startled me. He and 
I had beds in the same cabin ; but I soon discovered that 
he never slept. Whenever I happened to look across 
from my own berth towards his, I could see, by the dim 
light of a lamp that burned upon the table all night, his 
large eyes glaring full upon me, with a most unnatural 
kind of intelligence in them. I am not of a timid dispo- 
sition, but I confesa I did not feel altogether comfortable. 
We had fovouraUe winds, however, and ran across the 
Atlantic without any thing remarkable occurring. 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth day, I was told that 
the land we saw, about fifteen miles to leeward, was that 
of the island of St Domingo, and that, the breeze con- 
tinuing, we might expect to reach Kingston in little more 
than eight-and-forty hours. I retired to rest between ten 
and eleven, with a lighter heart than I had done for some 
time before ; and with the prospect of so soon again meet- 
ing several of my oldest and best friends, I speedily found 
myself locked In the embraces of dumber, and busily oc- 
cupied In the Ideal world of dreams. Hour after hour 
past uilnoted by, and daylight was shining full into my 
cabin before I again opened my eyes. The sun had been 
long up, but was not visible. It was one of those calm 
grey days which, in this climate, commonly predict some 
change of weather. There was that stillness on board 
the ship which almost always accompanies a calm ; for 
when sailors have nothing to do, they are the last people 
in the world who will do any thing. I did not hear a 
step over head, and even the steward and cabin-boys I 
supposed bad fallen asleep ; for though I called pretty 
lustily for my breakfast, not a soul came near me. I rose 
at length, and having performed my toilet with all con- 
venient speed, I got upon deck. I was somewhat sur- 
prised at not seeing a single hand either fore or aft. The 
very helm was deserted. I went forward to the steerage, 
but it was empty, and so was every hammock it contain- 
ed ! My pulse began to beat more quickly ; I became 
alarmed and uneasy. I called aloud, but no one answer- 
ed me. I looked Into the hold, but no living thing was 
to be seen ; nay, what struck me as peculiarly odd, the^ 
was nothing in the hold at all, except a cask or two of 
fresh water, though I had been given to understand that 
the vessel had a fiill and valuable cargo on board. I wei^t 
back to the oabin ; neither captain nor mate was there. I 
opened the door of every cupboard and cloeet, but it was 
in vain. Conviction of the trotb» though at first its very 
conception almost bewildered me, inevitably foroed itself 
on my mind ;-— I was thd only human being In the ship* 
Daring tht vight aha had bem purpoieljr a b aod ont d by 
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her erew, and I was left alaoe to the merey of the wavee. 
On the previous evening land had been viflible at the dis- 
tance of five or six leagues, but now, having drifted out 
oftaj course, it was nowhere to be discovered. 

My feelings can neither be imagined nor described. I 
was perfectly ignorant of aU nautical affairs, and conse- 
quently had not the most distant idea of what ought to be 
done. But this was, perhaps, hardly to be regretted ; for 
however great my skill had been, what could a single 
person have done in the guidance and management of so 
large a vessel ? Had a boat been left, I should Instantly 
have intrusted myself to it, and, though at a venture, en- 
deavoured to steer in some particular direction ; but we 
had only two originally, and they had both been taken 
away. I could flod no looae timber, of which to male a 
rait, for even a raft I should have eoasldered myself safbr 
on than where I was. There is something that the hu- 
man mind cannot bear to dwell upon, in the idea that it 
has lost its power ovar inert matter, and that all its in- 
telleotoal anergics must succumb to the mere blind chance 
which governs an inanlaaatc mass. I was alone in a 
great floating cactle, to which seemed to be left the power 
of determining whither it would carry me, and what 
fkt& it would aasign mc The very bulk of my prison 
made me the more helplcas ; besides, I soon discovered 
that It was, in the sei^hrase, water-logged, and, no doubt, 
abandoned under tlie belief that it was speedily to sink. 
I would liave given any thing for the merest little cock- 
boat with a single oar, for I should have been ooMpara- 
tively my own master on the wide ocean. 

As long as the daylight oontlnnad, my sitnatloD, though 
sufflclently solitary, was not so disasaL Light is com- 
panionable, and acems to be the natural element of the 
human soul. But the sun had searody act, ere I per- 
ceived that the waters were not long to continue unruf- 
fled. The sails, almost all of which were set, and which 
I found It quite Impoesible to take In, or even to reef, no 
longer hung motionless by the side of the maats, but, ftn* 
some time, kept flapping inoessantly like the ^Hags of a 
mighty bird, and then becoming steadily filled, carried 
the riilp along with them, I knew not where. Twilight 
darkened Into night ; the moon came out of the sea like 
a spectre— wan and vapoury — aurrounded by a dark as- 
semblage of murky douds. Stronger and stronger grew 
the wind. The waves, as they went careering by, left 
in their tract a broad gleam of foam, that gave to the dark 
sea an unnatural whiteness. I stood at the stem, with 
the useless helm in my hand, and almost believed that 
the whole was a horrible dream, from which, if I did not 
speedily awake, I might never awake with reason unim- 
paired. The storm Increased ; the v e ese l, ft'om the quan- 
tity of canvass she carried, was tossed like a toy from 
wave to wave. At length, the foremast snapt, and, with 
all its sails and cordage, fell overboard; — it was lost 
among the billows In an instant. 

Day returned, but the storm did not abate. The wind 
was for a while north-west, which blew me back nearly 
upon the course I had already sailed, but afterwards, 
shifting several points, it became nearly due north, so that 
I conjectured it was carrying me nlong the ooast of South 
America, though that ooast was nowhere visible. For 
several days the hurricane continued, and every moment 
seemed to bring along with it the promise of destruction ; 
but though the ship was now in the most miserable con- 
dition, its planks still held together, and I still continued 

to exist. 

Day after day, week after week, and, were I to judge 
by my own feelings, I should say year after year, passed 
on, and I still continued rolling about in my dismasted 
hulk, sometimes with fair, and sometimes with foul 
weather, either in the Atlantic or Pacific ocean, I knew 
not which. There were, luckily, provisions enough on 
board, such as they were, to have supported me, I should 
have thought, for auy length of time ; but existence was 
.becoming too painful ^ me to admit of my being able to 




endure It much longer. Let no man tnik «^ 
as long as he jcan see around him fields, 
mountains. AU these hold communioB frith kia 
and as they vary their garb according to the 
can read In them lesaons of wisdom umI 
But on the wide and changelsas ocean, wrbere 
S3rmpathles exist not, and where the very eloancvt memt 
of a nature uncongenial to ours, there, where the ty^ 
can see nothing but rolling waters, and the car rnirh at 
sound but that of the breaking wave, tksre mprmik e# sA 
tode, tk§r$ fori Its horrors, M. your aJtbcUeMS ata g nat 
within you, and your mental capabilities monlderisig avi; 
into nothln^gncaa. Look at the sun, the doods, the stan, 
and ask, In the frenxy of despair, why yea are the oalj 
created thing curat with the curse of speech ? 

One night the thunder walked through the air ; bo: 
its peals ware welcome to me, for they aofanded Uke tk 
voice of an unseen giant. The waning meesi looktd 
dimly down through the snatches of the hnrrylag dou^ 
and the lurid lightning flashed for and wide Wtow, ai if 
in mockery of the pale light of the meUn^eljr wan^uu 
of heaven. There was alternate gloom and brightaca. 
In the gloom was heard the savage roaring^ ef the Aaa- 
der-laden winds ; in the brightnees was seen tlM imiani 
ocean heaving In convulsions, and flinging its apray is 
impotent wrath for up into the dark ecmcnve. Ssd 
scenes had become fomlllar to mc, and had nlmnat ]M 
their terrors. My crazy ship went tomUlog on, wmi I 
had lashed myself to the remnant of one of her mmtU, 
lest I should be swept fnm the deck as erarj thing she 
had been already. Again the moon looked down for ss 
Instant, again the lightning gushed fnm the chrnds 
Good God ! a vessri, with all her sails aet, boonded pot 
me, and I beard the cries of human btinga. f\nsrhfT 
gleam of moonshine, — she was still there I Another Uaai 
of lightning, — she was gone, — down — down faito the 
gulf for ever ! 

The storm passed away, and I was still saie. The 
wind waa In the north, and the ship sailed on. One 
morning I came upon deck ; it was dear, though csU, 
and the sea at some little distance seemed peopled whb 
islands. How my heart bounded ! I waa apprsacUng 
them ! Shipwreck—death was all I deaired, provided I 
met it in an attempt to make the land. I came nsarw 
the IsUnds. — Heaven and earth ! they were islands «f 
ice ! Where was I ? I had been sailing aooth ; — Had 
I got within the antarctic circle ? Ice — nothing bnt ice. 
Huge moontalna of dreary lee. 

'* I was the first that ever hurst 
Into that silent sea !** 

I know not how It was, but I sailed fiir in aaaeng tfMse 
frozen fields. The wind at length shifted, and my oeorst 
was altered. I retraced part of my way, and went aserc 
to the east. One night I was in bed, and my vessel was 
drifting as usual where it pleased. Suddenly it struck 
against something with a violent ahoek and crash. I 
rushed upon deck ; the ship was going to piecea. It seem- 
ed to have come upon a reef of rocks. It waa cafan, and 
I was a good swimmer. I threw myself Into the sea, and 
reaching some of the more prominent heights, I aorambled 
up upon them, and waited till daylight riumld discover 
to me my situation. It came soon enough ; I was on 
the highest peak of two or three insulated rocha, not a 
hundred yards in cireumforence altogetiier, that roae op 
ft^m the fothorolees depths of the southern ocean till 
they reached a little above Its surfoce. Water — nothfaig 
but water, could be seen around. Here, then, on this un- 
known rook, which no human eye but mine had ever seea 
before, it was to be my lot to die. I wonder I did not 
grow mad at once. I recollect that I loot all belief ia 
my personal Identity. I could not concdve it poasiUe 
that I was the same bring who had once ao keenly eo. 

joyed all the pleasures of social and civilized life; ^irbe 

had loved and hated, who had kughed and wept, who 
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liad ftared and hoped. On a aolltaiy peak in the ocean, 
"vrhat was man? — ^more n ael e w than the sea-weed, more 
helpless than the huhhles that floated past with the waves. 

The ship had disappeared ; hat some fra^^ents still 
floated aboat the rook. I took possession of one of them, 
and drifted away, as I belleTed, to certain death. Now, 
talk of solitude !— on a single plank in the untraTersed 
South Pacific I floated away and away ; hut nature 
-was at length exhausted. I stretched myself out at full 
length ; I closed my eyes ; and became insensible. 

"When my senses returned, I was on board a French 
dlseoTery-ship, in a comfortable bed, and enjoying every 
luxury, — and oh ! that luxury above all other luxuries — 
the music of the human voiee, when its tones are softened 
by human aiTeetions ! I did nothing but weep like a 
child for a whole week. In two months I was again in 
Bngland. 



THB ASCBNT OF BLUA|f. 

'Mid peaks abrupt, the snows' are ever deep 
On lonely Lebanon's unshelter*d steep ; 
And cedars wild, o*er all that drear abode, 
Spring up to fill the garden-mount of God : 
For pilgrim tired they point to shade and rest, 
They tell of life on desolation's breast. 
And through the desert's gloom, its icy chill. 
They soar like hope above a world of Ul. 
And thus, across the waste of ages gone, 
All gleaming wan as monumental stone, 
With awe we look on those to whom were given 
The Prophet's heart of fire, the words of heaven. 
We feel their names a spell, when faith grovrs cold, 
To hear the soul within those glories old. 
When through the world supernal mandates ran, 
And Godhead communed visibly with man. 

The hour is dim ; the sacred passion swells ; 
And, rapt in thought, the vision'd spirit dwells 
Where shapes divine and ancient worlds appear. 
In dark ancestral pageantry of fear ! 
The scene hath risen. — The river Iwnks are fair. 
And Eden-like the groves that glimmer there ; 
Shadows are sinking on the western green, 
Where Jericho, amid her palms, is seen ; 
And, towards the desert east, the parting day 
Bums on yon holy mountains far away, 
Till that resplendence to their summits given. 
Hath lighted earth with all the blaze of heaven. 
On the near mound, with column'd jmlm-trees crownM, 
Where honey'd fragrance dews the air around, 
Why on the verdant knoll do yonder band 
Cluster and gaze, and murmur as they stand ? 
Sons of the prophets of the Lord are those, — 
Why do they seek the hill at evening's close? 
Come they to muse by Jordan's steepy bank 
Of willows blue and alders straight and dank ? 
Or do they strive^ fV^m yonder city fair, 
To catch the faint low sound of distant prayer. 
If on its terraced roofs some Levite pale. 
Clad in white ephod, turns to Sion's vale ? 
Or erowd they there to hear the fiercer cry 
Which on the waken'd gale is hurrying by. 
The fluttering cry as of a soul in pain. 
The ostrich' shriek from MoaVs homeless plain ? 
perchance they look on yonder shadowy heights, 
Whose peaks are warm with eve's aerial lights, 
Glad as the dying prophet's hour of awe. 
When from their tops the land of rest he saw ! 
No ; though the City of the Palms is bright. 
And her far walls are seen through rosy light ; 
Tliough ancient Jordan's waves are dark in rest, 
And cliff and wood lie imaged on bis breast ; 
No; though Mount Abarim, in valleys lone, 
"Conceals the grave where Moses sleeps unlmown ; 



Although her rock is tall, and wild, and dread. 
And Amor's sands below are desolate as the dead ; 
The solemn thoughts which on their fancies steal. 
Not firom the spirit of the hour they Jpel ; 
A deeper charm upon their hearts is mst. 
And over all a holler awe hath past. 

Look downward where the glade retiring opes. 
And a grey pathway to the river slopes ; 
And mark the mantled twain, whose footsteps slow 
Are moving to the deep stream's brldgeless flow. 
Lo ! stem Elijah seeks his fated hour. 
To close and seal his ministry of power ; 
Already beayen is busy in his heart ; 
A moment more, and he shall calmly part, 
Leaving immortal a memorial strange 
Of heavenly triumph over earthly change. 
He, too, is there, on whom shall soon alight 
The double wonders of prophetic might ; 
Unmoved of soul, though tiiey have striven to wake 
His human fear. ** Elisha, God will take 
Away to-day thy master from thy head."— 
'* I know it, yea, and wait, but not with dread.** 
They reach the river : will they breast its sweep ? 
They wind — ^they tread — they pass the waters deep ! 
The prophet's robe hath smote them ; and the waves 
Own the command, and leave their reedy caves. 
** Father," Elisha murmur'd, ** on my head 
A double share be of thy spirit shed !** 
Upward he look!d> and that pale ancient brow 
With warmer passion seem'd to kindle now. 
And seraph-like the smile which flitted there, 
As, o'er his kneeling servant bent in prayer, 
He blest the seer with accents all divint ; 
** Much hast thou ask'd, yet shall the gift be thinly 
If thou behold me when mine hour is come." 
— The vision burst, and mortal voice was dumb. 
Hail to God's visions in their dread array ! 
Oh, dark and wondrous In their pomp are they ! 
Like breaking storms the revelation came 
Wrapt in the glories of descending flame. 
Where blended wildest sights with darkness dread, 
And light unspeakable around was spread ; — 
Strange as the forms which cross'd £zekid*8 glance. 
By Chenar's stream in that tremendous trance i 
Of living things like haxtps of clearest light, 
Of beryl-wheels where spirit lodged, and might. 
And dreadful voices, that from out the car^ 
Rush'd like the sounds of Deity or war ;— 
Thus dim waa all, and all mysterious there, 
Where bum'd the angel-chariot on the air ; 
And such the sounds that through the whirlwind hroke^ 
Loud as the trumpet out from Sinai spoke. 

Whose is the form that mingles in the blaze ? 
A mortal shape ascending as he prays ; 
Till in the shrouding depths he fades away, 
Like a lost star-beam at the gates of day ! 
Breathless Elisha mark'd him as he soar'd. 
Then veil'd his head, and speechlessly adored ; 
Look'd reverent up, and caught his parting eye. 
And bade him hall with one ecstatic cry ; 
Outstretch'd his arms to pour his last farewell. 
And caught the sacred mantle as it fell. 
He rose, and gazed around ; the trance was o'er, 
And Jordan's shores were darkening as before ; 
He turn'd, and smote the river-waters free ; 
** Elijah's God, Jehovah, where is he ?" 
Echoing they parted, and he cross'd the glen, 
And mute among his brethren stood again. 

Oh, awed and still as that old seer, and they 
Who throng'd around him in the twilight grey. 
And wondering as they saw bis troubled air, 
Knew the dark spirit of Elijah there ; 
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So awed, so tOeiit, iMid of God ! will wo 
Raooll our fkneiot from thy leeiMt aad thee. 
Ah! wo hATO Men the pietorot of thf tale 
Like oTening rainbow in the miity ^rale. 
And hare forgotte^ in entranoement flad. 
That earth was round us, and that life was sad ! 
Alas ! the sights which haunted earth so long ! 
They linger but to bless the soul of song ; 
Gone with the thousand isles in ocean hurVd— 
Gone with the patriaroh foresU of the world ! 
So let it be : we hare a holier faith — 
BeUering life amid the land of death ; 
Looking f^rom darkness upon visions strange, 
And down into eternity from change ! 

God of our spirits ! from thy throne sublime, 
Poised o*er the dark profundity of time, 
Breathe on our hearts thine influence good and calm, 
Strength to our souls, and to our sorrows balm ; 
Our guiding light may deep deTotion be. 
And rapt imagination bend to thee ! 
May hope and memory close embracing twine, 
And thought's sole form, her very life, be thine ! 
Till the strong spirit, with the speed of mom. 
Up to the presence of thy power is borne ; 
And even in life the cares of earth shall show. 
Fair as firom mountain-heads, the sun-spread haze below ! 

W. S. 



THE BATTLE GROUND. 



By J. Memo, LL.D., Awihor <^thM " Lift of 

Rfasuner dopo vlts plea di ftvlQs. 

A soLiTAET ramble along the left bank of the Danube, 
for I had escaped from Vienna and all inflictions of regu- 
lar sight-seeing for oneday*s enjoyment of nature — ^termi- 
nated In a spot which arrested thought with a power stUl 
well remembered. Yet scarcely could the impressiveness 
be assigned to any definite or striking characteristics of 
locality. A village church, the principal oliject, with 
steep roof and square belfiy, supporting Its extinguisher- 
shaped spire of shining tiles, nowise superior to the simi- 
lar buildings of German hamlets, was surrounded by an 
bumble cemetery alike unprotending. But something in 
the aspect of the place spake to the heart and engaged at- 
tention. The more observation was indulged, a greater 
intensity, or perhaps individuality of sentiment, awoke. 
How have these walls been literally ploughed by the 
deadly though not recent shower of musketry ; and these 
once magnificent trees, so evidently survivors of them- 
selves as of compeers, what has smitten their giant limbs 
In such ruthlessness ? And, more than all, these numerous 
and lengthened ridges reposing green and silent In the 
calm sunshine, how are they to be contemplated ? Too 
capacious for the last resting-places of the rustic popula- 
tion around — if not tombs, why rise they in consecrated 
earth ? But who shall unfold the story of their Indwell- 
ers, if tenanted they be by unknown dead thus lonely and 
unhonoured ! Hero no sumptuous monument proclaimed 
its tale of flattery or of pride, nor modest stone recorded 
the tribute of affection. Nothing indicated the sympa- 
thies or Interests of this world — not even the rude cross 
of wood, (rsrely. In Austria, omitted over the lowliest 
grave,) on which might be read the initials of some loved 
name, traced with baro intelligence by the unpractised 
hand. Nature's sweets had hero strown, it might be, over 
human deeay, the sole and affecting ornament in the 
spring flowers that gemmed the undulating sward, 

A oonsequent search conducted to the extremity, dose 
upon the river, of the largest of these mysterious eleva- 
tions. At this point a late Inundation had buivt the 
MremtQt thM shrouded fh>m the ey^-^formlesi nothings 
Umi had ooM b«eA mta I Ilia port^Q tb\ii ilii|;ul«rlyf 



aad but a Um hours befiwe, mieovered, ahowwd iIm saiiH 
mound to be one vast sepukhre, whose dread oootcnts, ^ 
their ooofusioo, too plainly evidenced the unpeaoafitl im- 
parturo and the reckless ento mbm ent. The aoencry d 
no mean event, of no trivial contest, waa doi 
around me; but multitudinous and 
seemed hero involved in double mystery. 

Resuming enquiry, I found the door of the brifiry sal} 
dightly oscured, thus reaching, with some diflicnUy, bja 
half ruinous stair, an exterior bartixan. Thia 
though not elevatad above forty feet, commanded 
spect of surpasBing grandeur, which would hare 
ed, even to lees excited i m ag in ings, no unittins theatn 
for some mighty act in the drama of eventa. Here, tas, 
knowledge, fiur from discrediting, was to give fj-xedn f n 
and veracity to the pourtrayings of fancy. On the pa- 
rapet had once been a sun-dial; the gnomon brekcn «waj. 
the hour lines defaced, seemed, like the awful aecrcis bc^ 
neath, to have no moro doings with time ; but there stiB 
remained legiUy Inscribed, as the name of the place— 
" WAoaAM !" 

To the communication of this brief legend then re. 
quired no addition. The landscape which now extended 
beforo and around me, bright, and calm, and beandfbl, 
had been the torn and echoing battle-field, wlMreoo tws 
hundred thousand human bdngs had toiled in mortsl 
conflict. Hero the Austrian had bled within ai^t aad 
sound of home*s endearments, and side by side, — ^hla Ibe, 
a&r fhmi all '* the closing eye requires ;** yet did nsc 
home in sunny France mingle sweetly even in his latest 
blood-dimmed visions ! It Is when on some ba ttle - p l s i s 
we thus view each nsmfiless wreck apart — regard eacb 
single boeom, in itself a world of life, a little sanctuary of 
loves and charities, desolated as if not an holy thing — m 
if not the holiest of created things — that our aouls sicken 
at the trade of warfare. It is then we execrate his re- 
nown, as formerly we may have contemned the vulgar 
quality that constitutes the military hero. Father of Mer- 
cies ! how have thy rational offiipring become — bow do 
they continue — the veriest dupes and slaves of uaotes sad 
influences the most abhonrent to all that is truly noblett ia 
their naturo and best ends of being ! 

Hope fain would whisper this may not always be. 
Meanwhile yield we somewhat to the deceit ; and de 
you, reader, placing yourself beside us in the nanx>w bal- 
cony of the church tower, look forth upon the scene while 
we describe the associations of its history. Turn we fint 
attention eastwards to these low verdant islands, floating 
from thence about cannon-shot down the stream where 
the Danube expands to 'receive them in a wider reach. 
These, for many weeks, formed the position of the French 
army, whence it marched on the morning of July 6th, 
1B09, <* the day of Wagram.*' That village just seen 
above the coppice of the right bank opposite is Ebers- 
dorff, the station of Davoust and the reserve. These dark 
masses to the rear of the extreme right aro the towers of 
Vienna, which, then in possession of a French garrison, 
extended their line of communication seven miles. The 
main foroe, however, commanded by Napoleon in person, 
lay In Lobau, the largest of the islands, three, or perhaps 
four miles in cirouit, and joined to the left bank by an 
isthmus seemingly artificial, whcro these grassy inequali- 
ties still mark the strong entronchments opposed to bee* 
tile attack on that side, while, on the other, friendly In- 
tercourse was secured by a bridge of boats. Hero a q»e- 
cles of military colony was established, and not uninte- 
resting relics of the habits and tastes of the French sol- 
diery may yet be discovered In the ruins of regular streets 
and squares of turf habitations, intermingled with paiv 
terres, miniaturo gardens, and promenades. On this hand 
a battery, on that a theatre — ^hero a champs de Marsi 
thero a (Ircua rises. Beyond this once-crowded spot, 
whero men, out off by situation and hostility from all tbi 
w orid, and Arom all »ld save their iwordii could be tbua 
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majestic course through a champaign of luxuriant ferti- 
lity, bounded onlj by. the horizon where the blue waten 
Cfleam along the axure plains of distant Hungary. 

The Austrian force, under the Archduke Charles, oo»- 
fined whdly to the left bank of the Danube, ooenpied a 
strong position in front of these two Tillages, about three 
miles to the westward, or up the riyer, whenoe they are 
about half a mile distant. From our present station their 
white walla glisten cheerfully amid the fresh green of the 
ealtiration which surrounds them, but their magnitude 
and Appearance may seem to contrast strangely with the 
Importance attached in history to the names of Aspeme 
and Esseling. The immedUte field of baUle, howerer, 
was upon the plain, or rather two plains, abore and below 
Wagram ; inteijacent between the Danube and these Ir- 
regular heights, which, on the point where the church 
stands, forming a kind of isthmus with the rirer, after- 
wards recede to a distance in the shape of a double crea- 
cent. Eastwards, below Wagram, these elevations gra- 
dually subside into the general ieyel ; but to the west, and 
aboTe Aspeme, they rise into grandeur, presenting a mag- 
nificent amphitheatre of hanging forest, broken cliflT, and 
oastled steep, with woodhmd and cultivated valley be- 
iween, while fur beyond tower the mountains of the Mo- 
ravian chain, behind whose rampart the discomfited Aus- 
trian first sought refuge. 

It falls not In with our purpose to describe the battle. 
Both from its situation, and the circumstances of attack, 
Wagram formed the principal oliject of contest, as being 
in reality the key of the position. During the early por- 
tion of the day the Austrians remained in possession, and 
the French were confined to the lower semicircle of plain 
opposite Lobau, whence they had deployed ; but afier va- 
rious captures and re-oocupatlons, the latter became the 
final masters of this important point, whence they could 
not be driven, the former retreating nearer their first 
ground in the upper plain. And from the rude balcony 
of Wagram tower, from the very spot where the broken 
son-dial lately stood, did Napoleon Bonaparte behold the 
closing hours of that conflict, whose issues affected the 
most distant thrones of Europe. Thus, reader, the place 
on which we had stationed you, was, in common par- 
lance, one of no ordinary Interest. The moral grandeur 
of endurance, too, and of persevering endeavour under du- 
bious or even adverse circumstances, which latterly are by 
no means conspicuous qualities in Napoleon's character, 
were here eminently displayed. During the early part 
of the day, more than once, by his own personal exer- 
tions, exposing himself to every danger, had he re-esta- 
blished his broken and retreating lemons. After all ef- 
forU and a partial success, he beheld the fortunes of that 
field on which so much depended — often more than 
doubtful — yet even then, from this post Where we have 
stood, he gazed upon its varying array, and wielded its 
movements, with firm eye and unbknched cheek. Nor 
(we report the evidence of a witness, though no friend, of 
one, in fSsct, who was cut down and made captive in a 
dash upon that very station) — nor did one changing ex- 
pression for a moment disturb the marble composure of his 
fine and statue-like countenance, or turn aside his intenss 
ooncentration of thought, fixed on one great crisis, yet 
alive to minor incidents, till perceiving the Austrian 
centre to be injudiciously and irretrievably extended, he 
exclaimed, in tones as if a spell had been broken, " We 
have gained !** Then rushing down the narrow stair— 
flinging himself into the nearest saddle — several of hb 
favourite chargers having been in readiness for hours in 
the church below, he poured the shock of his columns 
upon tlie weakness of his adversary, and verified his own 
prediction. 



ANBCDOTSS OF AN AUTHOR OF THB OLD 

SCHOOL. 

By Robert Chamhera. 

Da WALTsa Andxrson, who died about thirty years 
ago, minister of Chimside in Berwickshire, was a man 
of excellent private character, of the best intentions, and 
great benevolence ; but he was unfortunately spoilt by 
the idea that he possessed the qualifications of a great 
author. Perhaps not a single reader of this Journal Is 
acquainted with Dr Anderson's name as an author ; yet it 
is certain he published a prodigious number of books— aye, 
and books of a substantial nature, too — none of your light 
gossamer royal eighteenmos, or your slim twelvemoa— 
but thidc, honest-like quartos, or decent octavos, at the 
very least. Had the Doctor's works been only solid and 
massive in their physical or external structure, there 
would have been no occasion to speak of him here ; but, 
alas ! they were equally solid In their moral constitution, 
and lay upon the public stomach like so many masses of 
lead. The means by which he contrived to gratify his 
literary ambition, In the face of general disapprobation, 
were curious. He was a man of some property, and, 
for a long time, he regularly sold a house In Dunse, and 
published a book In Edinburgh, every other year ; the 
proceeds of the house to defray the expenses of the publi- 
cation. By this expedient, he converted a row of goodly 
houses in one of the best streets of hlf native town, into 
a row of goodly volumes in one of the best shelves of his 
library. 

Dr Anderson was one of those pregnant wits who re- 
quire nothing but to have a subject suggested to them in 
order to write a book. One day he was dining at the 
house of the patron of the parish, Mr Hume of Mire- 
wells ; and In the company assembled vras the illustrious 
David Hume, brother of the host. " Mr Dauvlt,** said 
the mortal to the immortal, with all the familiarity which 
a clergyman may use towards a parishioner, " you have 
got a great name by your writings ; but the worst of it 
is, that you, and sic as you, have engrossed all the good 
suldects, so that we who come a little later can find no- 
thing to employ our pens upon.** — " Why,** said Hume, 
** I rather believe there are a few good sul;|ects still un- 
handled.** — " Could you mention any ?** asked Anderson. 
— '< What, for instance,** said the philosopher, '< would 
you think of a history of Crtesus, king of Lydia ?**-^ 
'< Tlie best possible 1'* exclaimed the poor Doctor, in rap- 
tures ; " there is no such book In existence, and I think 
it is Just exactly the sort of subject I could make the most 
of.** Accordingly, upon this bint he spoke : The Life 
of Crtesus, King of Lydia, came forth in a splendid oc- 
tavo, at the expense of a three-story house. But, alas ! 
although the subject was the richest In the world, the 
book was no better than the rest of Dr Anderson's pro- 
ductions, being simply a crude compilation from Hero- 
dotus and such writers of antiquity, without a single ray 
of mind to illuminate the mass. 

Anderson imitated the example of Burke, by writing a 
pamphlet In vituperation of the French revolution ; but 
he did not imitate Burke in making it sell. It cost a 
two-story house, and the public purchased five copies. 
About a twelvemonth after the work appeared, the au- 
thor came to Edinburgh, and called upon the historiau 
Robertson, with whom he was intimately connected, 
through the means of church politics. *' Doctor,** said 
he, '* I've come to town to see about the publication of 
an appendix to my pamphlet on the French revolution.** 
Robertson expressed surprise at the object of the expe- 
dition, seeing that the original work had not done any 
good. " Ah,** said the author, '* but this Is three times 
as big a book as the pamphlet ! and 1 think they'll baith 
gang aff thegither.** — ** Well,** said the learned Principal, 
** this is the most extravagant business I ever knew you 
engaged In— -to think that a pamphlet which has been 
already found so heavy, will be made lighter by an addi- 
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tion of thrte timM the weight ! Noiwenie, Dootor I You 
mast giTt up the idea.-—" But I winna gVe up the Idea. 
I ken better than foa how to make a thing lifter. Do 
you no mlndy when ye was a callant at the scbule, that 
ye sometimes found a dragon (a kite) too heavy to go up 
into the idr W Itself ?"—" Yes, I do," answered Dr Ro- 
bertson. " Weel, was there ever ony plan sae gude for 
making the thing rise, as to tie a tail far langer and 
heavier than itsdl to the bottom o*t ? Just sae I intend 
to do wl* my pamphlet.** Dr Robertson laughed out- 
rageously at the humour of the author ; but he found 
means to save him the house which the publication would 
have cost, by using some other arguments. 

This ill-starred writer once got a dreadful hit in the 
stomach of his absurdity, from a hand that did not seem 
the most likely to Inflict it. There prevailed iu his time 
a very reprehensible custom of making one of every little 
party the butt, as it was called ; in other words, an indi- 
vidual was selected, remarkable for either natural or as- 
sumed eccentricity of character, who was set up as a sort 
of mark, against which all the rest might direct their 
witticisms. The custom prevailed immensely in society 
of the second order, and particularly among the clergy, 
whose presbytery dinners and other meetings gave them 
frequent occasion for exercising it. The chief butt of 
the clergy of Dr Anderson's distrh^ was a Dr Ridpath, 
brother to the author of *' The Border History of SooU 
land ;** a worthy man and a scholar, but whose simpli- 
city of character made him quite the proper person for 
being used as a butt. It was a peculiar feature, however, 
of Dr Ridpath*s character as a butt, that he sometimes 
stood at bay, and paid back as good as he got ; and of this 
a noted in^ance is told in connexion with the name of I 
Dr Anderson. One day, that gentleman, after a long 
course of bantering, fairly told Dr Ridpath that ** it was 
weel kenn*d he was but a weak brother.*' — " Ou ay, 
Willie, man,** answered the Doctor; ** I neotr published 
it, thottgk*' 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

RISB AND PR0QRKS8 OP THK ROYAL IN6TfTUT£ 

OP FRANCE.* 

The F^rench Institute, styled L*Irutiiut Boyal de 
France, Is composed of four distinct Academies. The first 
Is exclusively devoted to the French language, and is 
called VAcadime Frangaise ; the second takes under Its 
care the learned languages, antiquities, monuments, his- 
tory, &c and is termed L*Academie Royak dee Inecriplione 
et BeHee-Lettres ; the third, In which matters connected 
with medicine* surgery, mathematics, astronomy, &c. are 
treated of, bears the name of VAcadhnie Royale dee 
Sciences ; and the fourth, which is composed of painters, 
sculptors, architects, musical authors, &c is known by 
the appdlation of L*AcadSmie Royale des Beaux^arts, 
L'AcaidSmie Fran^aise having been the cradle of the three 
others, its origin should be first explained. 

The first French Academy may be traced as far back 
as the time of Charlemagne, at which period it was com- 
posed of the chief personages of his court, Charlemagne 
himself being a member. Various were the objects of 
their academical conferences, but they were fbr the most 
part suggested by the different works, ancient and modem, 
which had formed the studies of the members. With 
the view of giving greater dignity to their society, a name 
connected with the literature of antiquity was assumed 
by each member. Alcuinus, for instance, an Illustrious 
Kngllshman, whom Charlemagne had called to his court, 
took the title of Flaccus, the surname of Horace ; Angil- 
bert, a lord and a poet, called himself Homer ; Adclard, 
the Bishop of Corbie, was named Aogustin ; and Charle- 
magne assumed the appellation of David. 

• This paper Is firom the pen of an able French writer now resident 
In EUinburgtu 



But this Academy, the estabUshmciit of 
pboe in the ninth century, not having been 
soon fell into decay, and centuries were deadned te 
befMeltarevivaL During this long period, when aH Ea. 
rope, and especially France, experienced the bcoefidal <£• 
feets of Italian literature, the minstrdsiea of the Tiuuki 
dears, and above all, the discovery of printing, no acadesT 
was in existence, nor in contemplation, althcmgb the ■» 
vtfslty of FwriM, on account of the great repataiS«n H has 
acquired, was then attended by more than twenty-ftw 
thousand students. But in the sixteenth eentory, ■ 
bright constsUation of authors, ascending towmrda tW 
xenith of French literature, shone forth, and under thcs 
fostering influence the institution of the French A iadi ie j 
took place. The names of its illustrions founders arc 
Rottsard, Ponthus de Thiard, Remy-Bellean, Jedefic, 
Dubellay, Dorat, and Baif. These seven celelmted ch». 
raoto^ in allusion to the Egyptian Pleiades, nenr the tint 
of Phihidelphus Ptolemy, King of Egypt, were called ths 
French Pleiades,— a name well merited, for like the isir 
daughters of Atlas, every one of them became the thoec 
of admiration ; and the enthnsiastio regard erineed Vj 
Queen Mary of Scotland, towards Roiisard, one of their 
number, b an additional proof how powerfbl the cbanas 
of that poet must have been. 

The esublishment, however, of an academy, the avowed 
object of which was to refine and perfect the French lan- 
guage, was considered by some an encroachmait on the 
rights of the University, and a remonstrance from that 
body was forwarded to Charles IX. then King oi France, 
and then also, fortunately for the infant Academy, one el 
its members. Instead of supporting the Univetsity, 
Charles became the zealous protector of the FVeoch Aca- 
demy against the attacks of its enemy ; and hie patronage 
was se effectual, that, notwithstanding the odioos cha- 
racter borne by that monarch in history, he has ajdaim 
to the favourable remembrance of posterity, at least fcr 
the part he acted on this occasion. But by the death sf 
Baif, one of the Pleiades, and the main support of the 
Academy, and also by the civil wars then raging in 
France, in which Henry iV. was making gigantic cflerts 
to recover his crown from the Llgueors, this estnUishmcBt 
su£fiered severely ; and until the time of Cardinal RidM- 
iieu, under Louis XIII. the Academy seems to have^bcA 
buried in oblivion. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, like a Pheenix 
reriring from its ashes, the illustrious body assonud a 
new life, and from the lustre reflected by a Balxac, a 
Chapelain, a Voiture, a Benserade, and a Sarazin, in the 
houses of whom, from 16^ till 1635^ its meetings were 
held, the literary horizon of France became once more 
illuminated. About this period died Maiherbe, styled 
" the poet,** par excellence — under the influence of wfaoss 
genius the French languiige, assuming a new character, 
became more pure, flowing, and barroonioua, and alss 
acquired a degree of elevation and dignity, unknown be- 
fore the time of this elegant and accurate writer. It is 
of him that BoUeau has said, in his Art PoitigtUy — 

" Enfin Maiherbe vint, et, le premier en France, 
Fit sentir dans Ics vers une juste cadence ; 
D*un mot mis en sa place enseigna le pouvolry 
Et rdduit la muse aux regies du devoir.** 

Cardinal Riohelieu*s good taste, liberality, and fond- 
ness for every thing connected with French literature, 
can never be forgotten. Under his fostering cflre, the 
Academy acquired a solid reputation ; and it was under 
his patronage that in 1635, the same year In which was 
erected the first Botanical Garden at Paris, It obUlned 
the name of tAcadimie Fran^aise, the objects of which 
were understood to l>e exclusively for the improvement, 
refinement, and perfection of the French language. Tbe 
number of its members was limited to forty, out of which 
a director, a chancellor, and a secretary, were chosen ; the 
two first offices being for a limited period, and the latter 
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for Itfe. In the apartment of Cardinal Richelieu the first 
legal sittings were held ; hut some time afler his death, 
accommodation in the palace of the Louvre, correspond- 
in|^ ivith the dignity and independence of the illustrious 
body, was prepared and appropriated for them. Cor- 
nelUe, Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, M6nage, D'Oliret, 
and other luminaries, were members of this Academy, 
which to this day has retained the exclusive title of 
PAcadSmU Fran^aise, the meaning of which is — tAca- 
dSmie dt la langue FrangaisCf because the labours of its 
members are confined to that kind of literature, in which 
the accuracy of style and beauties of diction form the pro> 
minent objects. This may account for poets having com- 
posed the majority of the French Academy, which is now 
the first branch of the Royal Institute of France. 

On the death of Cardinal Richelieu, which was fol- 
lowed by that of Louis XIII., when the young king was 
about four years old, Cardinal Mazario, taking advantage 
of the high favour he was in with the queen regent, suc- 
ceeded Richelieu in the premiership, and by repeated 
reckless and oppressive measures, the offspring of his un- 
bounded ambition, brought France to the point of a gene- 
ral civil war. Fortunately, however, the excitement was 
confined chiefly to Paris, where, after the conspicuous 
part played, during a whole year, by the barricades and 
the JFronde, peace and apparent harmony between the 
queen, the young king, the prime minister, the parlia- 
ment, and the people, were at last restored. Five years 
after these events, Cardinal Mazarin, sensible of the in- 
fluence the fine arts would have In repressing those fierce 
passions, whence flowed all the miseries with which 
France had been afflicted since he began to govern, form- 
ed the liberal and generous resolution of erecting, under 
his special protection, an Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, which was accordingly established In 16^ under 
the name of tAcadSmie de Peinture et de Sculpture, The 
office-bearers of this Academy were composed of a di- 
rector, a chancellor, a treasurer, rectors, and professors ; 
and the rank of every member was regulated by the style 
of art pursued by him, — ^historical painters ranking high- 
est, portrait painters next, then landscape painters!, and 
so on through all the grades of the profession. 

A monarch of an indifferent capacity, or possessing no 
taste either for the fine arts or literature, might have re- 
mained a cold spectator of the liberal and generous efforts 
of his prime minister; but, great by principle, magnificent 
by habit, and enthusiastic by nature, Louis XIV. was 
fired with the glorious design of increasing the fame of 
France, by extending to Rome a branch of the Parisian 
establishment, so that young artists, who had deserved 
well of the Academy at Paris, might be sent to " the Eter- 
nal City," where they would enjoy the inestimable advan- 
tage of witnessing the efforts, and imitating the beauties, 
of the ancients. This plan was no sooner conceived than 
executed. The modern Romans were not a little sur- 
prised, to see within their walls a French Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture, so quickly and so skilfully organ- 
ised. Its foundation, as well as its present prosperity, 
form a lasting monument to the glorious memory of Louis 
XIV. 

These Academies had not been long on foot, when five 
or six members of the Acad^ie Fran^aise, known for 
their intimate acquaintance with antiquity, monuments, 
history, &c, and also with foreign languages, were re- 
quested to draw up a plan of an Academy of General 
Literature, and its inauguration took place in 1663, just 
as the foundation of the CoU^ye Mazarin at Paris was 
laid. In 1710, five years before the death of Louis XIV., 
at the solicitation of Colbert, his prime minuter, this body 
obtained the royal charter, under the name of VAca- 
demit dea Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Among its mem- 
bers, Charpentier, Gedoln, Godeau, La Monnaie, Charles 
Perrault, and Vaillant, were remarkable for their pro- 
found knowledge and sterling merit. 
A few years before the legal installation of the above, 



Academy, Colbert, always alive to every thing from which 
France could derive either honour or benefit, and aware 
that meetings of mathematicians, natural philosophers, and 
other scientific persons, such as Descartes, IHiscal, Mer- 
sennes, Blondel, Montmort, Thevenot, &c. had, for some 
years, been frequently held in private, thought proper, as 
a mark of respect, and also as a stimulus to every indl- 
vidaal versed in particular sciences, to recoramoid the 
erection of an Acadhnie des Sciences; and In 169d, pre- 
cisely at the time of the breaking out of the war for the 
Spanish succession, which set Europe in a blaze, It br- 
came a legal institution. Its constitution, however, on 
account of the multifarious branches of which the Aca* 
demy was composed, was necessarily modelled on grounds 
differing from the others, for, in the first place, the nnm* 
ber of members was fixed at seventy ; secondly, the mem* 
bers were divided into fbur classes, honorary, pensionary, 
associates, and pupils ; and, in the last place, no one wae 
to be admitted unless he was the author of an invention^ 
discovery, or original work of importance. 

Such are the elemento of which the National Institute 
of France is new chiefly composed, and such they were 
exactly before the French Revolution in 1788, when a 
politioU storm, which had been gathering for many years, 
exhibited, on the horizon of France its hideous and fear- 
ful aspect, and, bursting with indescribable fury, spread 
devastation far and wide, overturning every legal barrier^ 
rooting out every institution, and rending asunder every 
moral tie. After several years of confusion and desola* 
tion, a successful stop, however, was put to the victoriont 
and bloody career of the evil spirit by which that dreadful 
storm and its destructive concomitants were directed. The 
extinguishing of the torch of civil war, which, unfortu- 
nately for my country, had been too long burning, was 
attended with the re-establishment of those institutions 
which, though excellent in themselves, the irresistible tor>< 
rent of the Revolution had indiscriminately swept away, 
and France b^;an again to assume that commanding attl- 
tude and that high rank, which its acknowledged political 
influence so justly entitled it to hold. G. S. 
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SOCIETT or AMTIQCAKIXS. 

Monday^ Mth May, 1830. 
Sir Henrt Jardinx in the Chair. 

Present^ — Drs HIbbert, Maclagan, Carson, Borthwlck; 

Skene, Dalzel, Gordon, Gabriel Snrenne, 

T. G. Repp, Edward Lothian, Donald Gregory, &c 
&c. Fsqrs. 

A COMMUNICATION from Oriel Hay, Esq. was read, re- 
lative to the locality in which the Cyi'enaic marbles, which 
we mentioned some weeks ago, were discovered. The fol- 
lowing is an extract fi*om the letter of Mr H. Warrington^ 
son to our Consul at Tripoli, who discovered them. ** The 
female statue* was founa at Cj'rene. The remains of the 
city stand on the elevation of a mountain ; below which, 
facing the north, are various shelving flats, or terraces, in- 
clining towards the base or plain country. These hill-sides 
contiin sepulchral caves, or apartments, evidently construct- 
ed by human art. It was upon the uppermost of these 
terraces, and near to the celebrated fountain of Cyreoe. 
where, on digging about seven yards below the surface, I 
discovered the statue in ouestion, perfect all but the arm, 
and some trifling defects. The arm was fcmnd the day folio w- 
infff hy digging a few yards distance, and about the same 
depth. Above the spot where the statue was discovered, a 
half-legible inscription, in Greek characters, might be traced 
on the hlU-side. The bassi-relievi were found near tlie 

glace described, and about the same distance from the sur- 
ice. From the nature of the ruins on that spot, 1 have 
every reason to believe that future excavations would be 
attended with success. ** The vase, which we are happy to 

• Thb ism mistake on the pan of Ml WarriogtoQi it is a statue 
of Eiculapius* 
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mj tea finespedmeD, «nd almosl aitlre, wu found al Ben- 
gasi, the anoent Berenioe. 

A letter from John Macklnky, Eaq. was next read, con- 
taining an aooount of some ancient carvings in oak panel, 
«1isr4)vered in the refectory of the Priory at Pittenweem in 
18291. One of the medallions is supposed to be a likeness 
of James V. We are happy to learn that the Right Rer. 
Bishop Low, to whom tney belong, contemplates present- 
ingthem to the Society. 

Dr Hibbcrt rsad a memoir *' On the caves occupied by 
the eaiiy inhabitants of the west of Europe ; with illustra- 
tions of some still remaining in France and Italy.** The 
meagre abstract to which our limits rsstrict us, can afford 
but an imperfect idea of this interesting paper ; and the ab- 
sence of the numerous drawings by which Dr Hibbert il- 
lustrated his subject is yet a severer want. He commen- 
^ by stating tmit his paper had for its ot^eot, to prore that 
natural caves were the temporary riaort of the earliest and 
rudest inhabitants of Europe : that even at a more advan- 
ced stage of civilisation, caves nad been used for human ha- 
bitations ; that in certain localities, they had afforded pro- 
tection to the ohiefii and vassals of the feudal timn ; and 
that even at the present day, whole villagca of Troglodytes 
might be found in the civilised countries of the Continent 
The sulrieot of oaves had ktely attracted considerable no- 
tice on tne Continent ; but more on the part of the geolo- 
gist than of the antiouarian. It had been inoontrovertibly 
established, that in tne caves in the south of France, human 
remains had been found along with bones of different mam- 
mifene. As the particular species of animals found In this 
juxtaposition were now no longer to be met with, they had 
been assumed to lie antediluvian, but upon IneuAdent evi- 
dence. The destruction of the forests in which they found 
shelter, the drying up of the lakes on the borders or which 
they found their fwid, and partial convulsions of nature, suf- 
ficiently accounted for their extinction. In this view the 
investigation of the caves in which human bones had been 
found, was as much the province of the antiquary as of the 
geologist. Dr Hibbert assumed as an hypothesis, that the 
tribes inhabiting Europe, previous to the historical times, 
were in a state Jmilar to that of the Fins described by Ta- 
citus, as leading an almost brutish life, destitute even of the 
earliest rudiments of the arts. Such beings might well be 
conceived to contend with the beasts, above whom they were 
so little elevated, for places of slielter they knew not how 
to construct ; or, at all events, they might oniwl like the 
beasts Into holes, to conceal their dying agonies. At this 
period the bones could scarody have been deposited in caves 
for the purpose of inhumation—the idea of sepulture be- 
longing to a more advanced state. The rude fragments of 
earthenware found In ihe same caves, strengthened the con- 
jecture that the bones brionged to an extremely rude and 
early period. The Celtic and Gothic tribes who supplant- 
ed tne aborigines of Europe, seem to have reached the agri- 
cultural state. The Germans are described as Inhabiung 
houses built of gross and unhewn mato-ials, constnu^ed 
without the aid of mortar, and also caves^ into which they 
retired for shelter from the inclemency of the winter, or 
from the attacks of a more powerful enemy. Traces of 
these ancient subteiTaneous habitations are still to be met 
with in Germany, but much more f r cyient ly in France and 
Italy, where the nature of the rock is in general more fii- 
Tourable to the task of excavation. They are most nume- 
n^us in the south of France. Each cave appears to have 
b^n entered by a low chink or fissure, situatM almost half- 
way between the floor of the cave and its roof, and differ- 
ing as little as possible from the level of the avenue by which 
It was approached. The entrance seems intended to have 
been closed, from the invariable presence of a narrow 
opening, reaching the external air in an oblique direction 
for the purpose of ventilation. Sometimes these caves 
are isolated, sometimes they are found in groups. It has 
been conjeotured by French antiquaries that these are 
the laUbrte of the Roman historians, in which the Gauls 
so oUten eluded pursuit, and re-appeared as suddenly to ha- 
rass the enemy. Dr Hibbert next proceeded to remark that 
these caves continued to be used even during the feudal pe- 
riod. At Ceyssao, in the province of Velay in France, the 
castle of the lord crowned the summit of a hill, all of 
which was excavated into caves, that seem either to have been 
used as chambers, or to have contained regular stalls for 
horses, and one has evidently been employed as a chapel. 
The entrance and lower apartmentoof a castle which flanks 
Mont Perrier, In Auvei]gne, has been scooped out of the solid 
rock ; and on the opposite eminence is a system of grottoes, 
which served for the abodes of the retainers. AtConteaux, 



in Vday, Is a system of caves, one of which, appareotly tke 
baron's hall, is twenty yards long, by six and a naif hr m J 
Attached to it is a kitchen, opening to the top of a saperjs- 
cent terrace, and almost as spacious as the fiuncHis one of 
the Abbot of Glastonbury. Among the caves of Rockt 
Robert Is a hall twenty yards by five, lighted by a wcU. 
shaped window. The period wnpn these caves were afaas- 
doned by their feudal proprietors cannot be ascertains! 
They became subsequently the haunts of banditti. 

Tne next portion of the memoir was Intended to shew 
that, even in the pr esen t day, whole villages of Tnwlodyta 
were to be found even in tlie dvilixed countries of Earsp^ 
In the neighbourhood of Bagnovea, in the Pope's territories, 
is a village^ of which an Italian traveller has observed, that 
a few atones for the purpose of closing the entrance of tht 
cavern, a hole for the smoke to co out of, and an aperture t» 
admit the light, suffice to complete each habitation. In the 
island of Ponza, near the bay of Naples, is another tovm «f 
the same kind, the inhabitants preferring to reside in eaves, 
although the island abounds with the best matcriab for 
building. The caves are described as being refineidiing ia 
summer, vrarm in winter, and without the least humidity. 
In France, many vilUges of inhabited caverns still exist, ai 
at Cuzolo in the Canul, at Mount Perrier in Auvcrgne, 
and many other places. Swinburne has described a vtllsge 
of the same kind, which occurs in tlie province of Andalo- 
sia, in Spain. In Transylvania, the places which the oe- 
madic gipsies inhabit during the winter, ought to be called 
holes or burrows, rather than caves, which, for Ikrtbcr se- 
curity from the westhcr, are covered over with branohes sf 
trees, with m,oss, and turt Dr Hibbert concluded bis me- 
moir by recommending the history of European, and pertw 
cularly of Scottish, caves, to the attention of the Soeiety ; sad 
by describing the geological formations in which theoovdi 
for them was most likdy to be attendnl with success. 

The nresent being the last meeting of the session, the I^ 
sident, oefore quitting^he chair, briefly addressed the mem- 
bers present, oongratidating them upon the activity which 
had characterixed their prottedings, and the Inoreasing rich- 
es of their museum. He concluded with exhorting than to 
perseverance. 

The Royal, Wemenan, and Antiquarian SocSe^csj, ban 
now closed their winter session. We shall resume our n>- 
ports of their proceedings as soon as they again meet, aad 
are gkd to know that those whkh we have already gives 
have proved satisfiM^tory. 



THE DRAMA. 



The trade winds have set In, — which is an obscure and 
allegorical mode of saying that the benefits have fiurly 
commenced. At such a season the sternest critic smooths 
down his rugged front, and either looks silently on, or 
pronounces a word or two of benevolent encouragement. 
At present we wish to give a little advice, and from bene- 
fits which are passed, propose to suggest a useful hint for 
those which are to come. The first thing which an actor 
has to attend to in the choice of pieces for bis benefit is 
novelty ; the next is the probability of their being well per- 
formed ; and the third and last is their suitableness to h' 
own peculiar talents. The two principal benefiU which 
have token place this week were those of Mackay and 
Murray, and in what we have set down as the leading 
qualification of a benefit — novdty — they were both miser- 
ably deficient. Mackay took ** Speed the Plough," and 
" Crainond Brig ;** the first of which is not particularly 
refreshing, and the second has been played so of^en here, 
that it has become at last a positive drug, especially now 
that we have no longer Miss Noel to sing the songs of 
Marian HowUon, Murray, by way of being equally ori- 
ginal, fixed upon «* Paul Pry** and " Masaniello ;** the 
fOTmer being as familiar to all play-going people as the 
stage lamps ; and the latter, besides being well known, af- 
fording him not the slightest opportunity for the display 
of his own particular abilities. Mackay has a good many 
supporters, and Murray has numerous friends and pa-* 
trons. and the consequence %vas that they both, particu- 
larly the manager, had good houses ; but we can assure 
them that this was in spite, not in consequence, of the 
performances. Had Inferior actors made a similar selec- 
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tion, we veoture to wy the audience would have been thin 
enough. Let our histrionic friends therefore study novel- 
ty ; — it is one half of the battle. Moreover, if they have 
Any genius at all, let them choose such characters as will 
gWe them an opportunity of displaying it ; for it is a ridi. 
culotts thing to see them on their l>enefit nights sinlcing 
into situations far below those to which they are entitled, 
and which they are well able to support. 

At the same time, it is not to be denied, that our com- 
|»any*is far from being strong at present, and that there 
lure some exedlent pieces which it is as well for it net to 
attempt. We have no first tragedian, and no first come- 
dian, either male or female ; and no lady capable of taking 
the lead in opera with any thing like «clat We do not 
JcDow whether a manager can altogether expect the per- 
manent members of his company to be satisfied with be- 
nefita at the fag end of a season, after he has allowed some 
>of his most attractive p er form ers to take their departure. 
Be this as it may, it is plain that things must not remain 
long as they now are. A sort of sleepy half-and-half feel- 
in|^ seems to have crept over the establishment, from which 
it must be roused ere long, else It will get into a state of 
confirmed lethargy. Our only reason for forbearing to 
press this subject more fully to-day is, that a new grant 
of the patent has not yet been actually signed and sealed, 
and given over to Mr Murray ; and that the assignees, 
who seem to be rather a dilatory set, have, within the last 
week, been prevented from finally arranging the matter 
by the unexpected death of Sir John Hay, who was one 
of their number. But something must be done immediate- 
ly, and we shall then take the liberty of speaking pretty 
freely as to the preparations which ought to be made for 
next season. 

Among the benefits announced for next week, we ob- 
serve that Prltchard*s is to take place on Monday, and 
Denham's on Thursday. .They both deserve Well of the 
pnblic. Pritchard is one of the most industrious and in. 
defatigable men in the company. He has, on the whole, 
laade a very good selection of entertainments, and is to 
have the assistance of the military band of the 4th dra- 
Ifoons. In several Scotch characters Denham is unrival- 
led, and in nothing that he attempts does he offend ; — on 
the contrary, his acting is in general characterised by 
modesty and sound judgment. 

Notwithstanding the puffing and blowing of the frogs 
"who enact the part of toads to the Caledonian Theatre, 
that establishment remains very much in statu quo. There 
are one or two respectable persons connected with it ; but 
on the whole, its entertainments, whether musical or 
•therwiae, are heavy, vulgarish, and half-price-like. 

C^Ut Cerbecuf. 
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SONO. 
JBy the EUrick Shepherd, 

'* AroBE the moorcock begin to craw. 

Lass an ye loe me, tell me now 
The bonniest thing that ever ye saw. 

For I canna oome every night to woo.** 
** The gonden broom Is bonny to see, 

An* sae is the milk-white flower o* the haw. 
The daisy's wee freenge is sweet on the lea, — 

But the bud o* the rose is the bonniest of a*.' 

" Now, wae light on a* your flow'ry chadp. 

La« an ye loe me, tell me now ; 
It*s no the thing that I would be at. 

An* I canna come every night to woo !'* 
** The lamb is bonny upon the brae. 

The leveret friskin* o*er the knowe> 
The bird |s bonny upon the tree 

But which is the dearest of a* to you ?** 



" The thing that I loe bej»t of a', 

Lass an ye loe me, tfell me now ; 
The deareit thing that ever I saw. 

Though I canna come evefy night to woo, 
Is the kindly smile that beams on me. 

Whenever a gentle band I press. 
And the wily blink trae the dark-blue ee 

Of a dear, dear lassie that they ca' Bees.** 

" Aha ! young man, but I cou*dna see, 

Wha I loe best I'll tell you now. 
The compliment that ye sought frae me. 

Though ye canna come every night to woo ; 
Yet I would rather hae frae you 

A kindly look, an* a word witha'. 
Than a* the flowers o' the forest pu*. 

Than a* the lads that ever I saw.** 

** Then, dear, dear Bessie, yon shall be mine, 

Sin' a* the truth ye hae tauld me now, 
Our hearts an' fortunes we*ll entwine. 

An* I'll ay come every night to woo; 
For, O I canna descrive to thee 

The feeling o' love's and nature's law. 
How dear this world appears to me 

Wi' Bessie, my ain for good an' for a* ! ** 



SONG. 

J9y Alexander Madaggan, 

I KEK a fair wee flower that grows 

Far doon In yon deep dell ; 
I ken its hame, its bonny hame, 

But whar — troth I'll no tell : 
When rings the shepherd's e'euin* horn. 

Oft finds that soothing hour — 
Stars in the kky — dew on the earth» 

And me beside my flower. 

It is not frae the tint o* day 

My gentle flower receives 
Its purest hue, nor does the snn 

Call forth its Slushing leaves ; 
In secrecy it blooms, where Love 

Delights to strew his bower, 
, Where many an unseen spirit smiles 

Upon my happy flower. 

Ah ! .weel ye guess that fancy gives 

This living gem o* mine 
A female form a* loveliness, 

A soul iu't a* divine, — 
A glorious ee that rows beneath 

A fringe o* midnight hue, — 
Twa yielding lips, wi* love's ain sweeta 

4>ye melting kindly through. 

'Tis a* the wealth that I am worth, 

*Tis a* my praise and pride, 
And fast the hours flee over me 

When wooing by its side — 
Or looking on its bonnie breast. 

So innocently fair. 
To see the purity, and peace, 

And love, that's growin' there. 

Wi* saftest words I woo my flower. 

But wi* a stronger arm 
I shield each gentle opening bud 

Frae every ruthless harm ; 
- The wretch that would, wi* serpent wile. 

Betray my flower so rare, 
May he live without a cheering friend. 

And die without a prayer! 
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THE FALLEN ROCK. 

By Thomaa Brydsotu 

No mortal hand, mrt mine, hath yet 

Upon thy cold form pmt. 
Thou nighty rock. Just freshly torn 

iPhvm off the cliff*! dark hr e aat, ■ 

So steep that neTcr hunter dimVd 

Unto its helm of snow. 
To faze across the wide expanse 

Of desert spread below. 

But yesterday the fleecy cloud 

Went ourliof o*er thy fiice ; 
But yesternight the eagle slept 

Within thy calm embrace ; 

While moon and stars, thiae andont IHends» 

In i^ory Joumey*d by. 
And bathed thee with their purest light 

Up tn the sUsBt sky. 

Ah, me ! and thou art downward hurVd 

Into this lowly glen ; 
From thy inijestic place of pride,^ 

Down to the haunts of men ; 

Thou who' throughout all time hast been 

So lofty and so lone. 
That Toice of human Joy or grief 

Scarce reaeh*d thy marble throne. 



Thou*8C stood unm oved, while age 
£arth*s myriads pass*d away t 

Strange destiny, methinks, tliat I 
Should mark thyself decay ! 



•Bige 



PRATER. 



I SAW on the shore of the wintry 
An aged man on his bended knee ; — 
And the wind, as it iUing back his long white hafa>, 
Show*d me his visage devout In prayer. 
He gaied on the starless and solemn sky. 
And a tear stood Ibright in his earnest eye,^ 
For the son of his bosom — ^hls last dear child- 
He knew was adrift on these waters wild ; 
And the father's love In that holy hour, 
Grew stronger and deeper in awfcd power ; 
Fast from his pale lips the accents ran^ 
The fears and the griefs of a londy man — 
And shadows took shapes to his wilder*d brain> 
And fiuicy o*er truth held her feverish reign. 

But, lo ! as I look*d on that face of despair, 
A change came o*er it — the change of prayer ! 
Still on the shore 6f the wintry sea. 
The parent was AkM on his bended knee^ 
But a lovely light o'er his features stole. 
For the sunshine of &lth had touched his soul ; 
And the Spirit of God, in Its mercy and love. 
Brought peace on its wings, from the throne above ; 
And calm as the breast of the moonlight deep. 
When the tempest is past and the wild winds sleep, 
Were the fkce and the heart of that father mild. 
As he thought of his God and the God of his child. 

Alas 1 how rarely we pause to say. 
How precious a blessing It Is to pray t 



Oh ! glorious our Ihte that whOTc'er wa 
On the smiling land or the stormy sea. 
Whether in crowds, or with Nature alone. 
The prayer of the heart will mount to HU thraM 
Oh ! whether weVe captive In {deasure^ chaia. 
Or pfaie in the bondage of grief and pain. 
There b nought to the soul such peace can giv«» 
As prayer to that God by whom all things live ! 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND YARIETIES. 



Taa CAWtva or Fas.— We have 
eopyof Mr Aiid*t fbttboominf pe«B. whieli w 
time H«> sotttltd the Otptive of Fes, la Hsur 
dskyiag our review of it till next week, that «« msf be able to 4o b 

the grester Juttioe> 

Tas Chcyclop^sbia BarrAirincA.— We have xeecivcd Tolaatr 
I. Pare I. of this great oatioosl work. It oontafais a porttan oTDi^all 
Stewart't admirable PreUmiaary D iw a rtsti o n oa tim Hissovy of Ae 
SdSBoei, sad the slpbabetfesl mstter Ihisa A to JBtns. 
i gTcntssp pIMfls beaatiAaUy esscutsd* lUustntive ot tba 
Acamstki, AtroUaUtm, 4ffiea» and AgHatlture^ It is crldcoc Hai 
both the Editor and PubOihen are determined to make the sevod 
edition the best whidi has yet appeared. 

Mesm Colbum and Bentiey have c umm e nc ed a new woiK tsbt 
entitled the Ubrary of Modem Travels, Voyages, and D I a u aie rta. 
comprising original journals of recent travellers in vaateus parts ef 
the work!, and presenting an epitome of the present state of ffeag» 
phicel knowledge. The work is to appear in monthly volniBe^ Iftt 
the Family Library. 

The forthcoming Number of the Family Library wfB oomist of 
the third vohuneof the Hves of emtnent British patnters, aeolpmii 
and ardiitecti; by Allan Cnanlngham. 

We understand that Sir Thoous Lauder Dlek*fe 
In the North of Sootland in the early part of thia year. Is 
ready for pubfication. 

Chit-cbat paoM Loin>oir.~Poor Haydon the ptinter Is 
in the very last extremity of poverty, and has written a letter to t 
newspaper to say, that unless some s s si s tenee be e peedW y aflbrdd 
him, hewiUbetaieaieeraled. We Aoaot esaeHyandentaBd tiMi: 
Haydon is a dever man, and his neoessMes mast, fas a givst mss- 
sure, beofhisownBiakin^ BesUei^ we do not approve of 
writing letters to the public press eonoemtog their own 
Two c(riiecti(His of great Interest to the aatiquariaa and the sdiolir 
are, in a fiBw days, to be sold by Mr Sotheby : the one cooelsti B gof 
s valuable series of medals, the odier of a wen-chosen Mbcary. Tbe 
medals arethoeeof the late Earl of Merton, a 

I the books b e l eoged' to Sir Tboraee lawreaee. 
OBly their own intrinsic worth, which Is greats botcheboefei 
of such a man as the late President, derive.an adventitlotts Tslat 
from their being associated with the private itudiea of a man ef 
genius.— Mr Burehdl, the wdl-known AfUean traveller, hes st 
length returned to England, after an absenee of n ea rl y ei a yeata Is 
this period he has eapkned those vast inland provinces of Brad 
tela whidi no Euiopesn traveller, at lesstof modem times, has ^m- 
tured to penetrate. Wemay kwkforanintereitingworkfhMnhisiKa 
ere long.— Now that the weather hasbeeome warm, the Loodooen sn 
hsgfnntng to indulge In their annual Oar of mad dogb ItwauUke 
well were they never bK In any way b u t t hi s.— A monument Is arectiag 
in Westminster Abbey, by Mr WeetmaeoCt. to the memory of the 
kite Mr TIemey. The ftmd fior this splendid t est i m o n ial to hit 
worth has been raised by private subseripCkw.'-A new perlodksl, of 
the same siae as the Bdinburgk Uternry Jtmmai, is about to bs 
eommeneed in London, to be published every Saturday monda^ 
Mnd to btca!SML The Ckatnfthi Week. It is to oontaia, beOta 
original matter, the most interesting pssseges en atfsuljectsftwnag 
the pertodiesle. This Is not a bad idee, and may sueeee d It ii 
said Chat a large cum is eubeerlUng for the fanHmtfcm oS a new 
morning paper. The Stsr Evening Paper to for sale, the psiee de- 
manded to L.800, which inckides types, lesse of the bouea, teb 
Thto to by no mesma good time fornewspapers ; the beet e s fabHdwd 
cannot hoM their ground, and Che Sunday n ew spap ers in pestlenkr 
ftel the pressure of the times, for the middling and lower osdns, 
who chiefly read Sunday aewtpapeiB, cither eaanot aflbrd'the ex- 
pense, or the oceutrenoes of the week are not suflelent to excite in. 
terest In France, however, thhigs are diflbrenti new pspers see 
starting these daily, and succeeding well:— at Lyons two new pepos 
have appesred withhi the tost three months, and in diflbeentparto of 
France about ilfleen papeh have been suoeessfuUy started duriag 
the present year.— A University Clubto In the progress of fooaatMMi. 
onthemoddof the other great dubs of London. Itto'Co< 
the first tatotanse^ of 600 BMBb«i-9» frOBi each Unlvsnity. 
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Tbs ftnc TOlisnM of tte Juvwito Utovy. to be puUidiMll by 
MMan Colbora and Bantlcy, will appear on the Itt of July. This 
work will embnoe, amoDf itt leading fieaturei, an Ultcorlcal Scriat 
(anes«d and profane)— a Bk^graphioal Serica-^ Sdentifle Seilea— a 
S«riea on the Fine Arta— a Seriaiof Ouidea to Prol!aMional Pvnnita 
— n M faortl a nao ua S a rt ai a nd an Bntertaininc Serial. Tbeaupar-. 
Intendenee of the woik haa ben imnutad to Mr William Jerdan, 
•4Uor ommLiUraryQuMCtU. 

T«a OrriciAi. KALnnDAm.— Mr Burke, theanthor of the well- 
known work upon the Peerege and Baronetage, has announced for 
Immolate pubtleatkm a new production under the above titla In- 
dependently of eomprMof the publle men and pubUe tnadtutioot <^ 
tfie Brftidi Empire^ indnding our ookmial and foreign dependen- 
^ea. the work. In the form of a Dictionary, will contain, we under- 
atand* ample information regarding puUie penona abroad, upon a 
acale hitherto unattempted in this country. Of the Reigning Houaca 
of Europe— the Court <^ Rome—the Ottmnan Court— the Marshals 
of France, &c. &e. full details will be given. Amoi^; the curious 
d o m ert ic information will be found a brief aoeount of each of the 
bof ou^n, the number of votora, prevailing Influenee, ftc. 

ThM/Hos/ GMsip.— Nothing but benefits are now going on in 
Lond o n,— At Drury-Lane, Farren, Harley, and Wallaek, have had 
ihccdlent houses.— At Covent>Garden, Fawcett has made his bat* 
w«U erii with the utmost eclat t and on Tuesday last, Mrs Davcn- 
port« one of the best peifimners of old women that ever appeared on 
the stage, took her first and last benefit She diose the part ot the 
Nurte In *' Romeo and Juliet,*'— « part she haa played for W years 
fo all the Jmlktt who have come out during that period.— On Tues- 
day nest Miss Stephens takes her beocfit at Drury-Lane, and on 
Thursday Miss Foote at Coven^Gardeo, on which oeeasion she is to 
appear as Doima rioiamte in •* The Wonder.*' and " Moggy M*Oil. 
pin" in " The Highland Reel.'*— Last night Miss Kemble was to 
make her first appearance in comedy, as Ladp Townly, In «' The 
Provok'd Husband.*'— LaMache, the new buflb singer at the Opera, 
la a pative of Naples, and, in allusion to his enormous sise, he has 
been called, " k verUaUt fro» de NapU$."^lt is said that Mr Lee. 
the new lessee of Drury-Lane, has selected Mr Cooper as the stage- 
maaagec;— Keen Is engaged to appear next season at Che Haymaiket 
for six nights.— Hba Smlthson has made her d!s5»^ at the Opera 
Comique in Paris, and has been received with as mudi impre$»emeni 
aa ever. We can only say to the ParWans, as some old w omen are 
repor t ed tohave said to a certain gentleman when they saw him car- 
rytng off an exciseman—** We wish you luck of your prixe.**- Mr 
Goldamidt, son of the oeMvated banker, made a successful debut a 
few orcnings ago at Drury- Lane, in the character of Monsieur Ton- 
torn. * At the falling of the curtain he wras again called for to receive 
Che oongratulations of his friends.— Yates has been playing Silvester 
Daggerwoodt and giving imitations of all tiie popular performers, to 
the great delight ef the good people of Dublin.— Miss Jarman, who 
was for some time prevenied ftom pertormlog by a severe domestic 
affliction, has been playing this week in Belfast, and is to return to 
Ohufow on Monday for seven nights.— VIss PhiUipa takes her be- 
nefit here tills evening, and Mrs Nieol on Tuesday. 

* 

WxBKLT Jjin or PEaroEMAVcu. 

May22— Sa 

Sat. JTte Wonder, a CWiceft, ^c. 

MoH. Speed the Piou^k, The Luneets, if Cramond Brig* 

TuM. The Recruiilng^ Officer, ^ TdbdL 

Wen. Quy Mannering, ^ Rob Rop Maegfegor, 

Tnvas. Paul Pry, 4 Meuanietlo, 

Pai. A Taie qfMgettry, ParU, Booty and Fmirif, 4 The FatI 
oJMiieri, 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Tbb Prodigal" and •• The Faithless" are in types.— The " Se> 
leoade Song*^ shall have a place.— '« I weep for thee,**—" The 
vetoe of Spring." by our Correspondent on the banks of Spey,— 
•< David*s Lament." by «• W. T." of Auchterarder.— and the " Son- 
net" by " N. C." of Glasgow, lie over for probable Insertion in 
our next SLipPcas.— The eommunloatkms from West-housca are not 
ovwkioked.— The author of *' Lipea to the Memory of a Sister" 
ia ImTirovtaig, but hia diction b as yet too dlflVisive.— -The vanes 
•« To Bllaa** are iMdmisslMe^** Pvotoae** wUlfOfttMr >•<& • P^ket 
at our pubUsherar on Monday. 



The extensive drenlatinn and popularity of the Literary Journal 
ksving rendered it so excdient a medium for Advertlswnents> they 
are Increasing weekly on our hands; but this wiU only induce us to 
pieiaot our icadexs more Ikeqoantly with a double Number Ukt the 

pVCSltttr 



CNo. 81, May 29, 163a] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 

[ADvaaTiaaii Birrs from London, Intended for inaertlon ki thia 
JouaNAL, which now forms one of the mast eligible mediums for 
Literary Advertising in Scotland, ave respectfully reiiuested to be 
left with Mr FaanKaica SoMaaa, No. 16», Fleet Sueet, who haa 
been appointed Agent for the Advertising Department in fionrton. 
Terms the same as the Edinburgh Newspapers.] 

MR PRITCHARD hees to announce that his 

^-^ BENEFIT is appointed forMONDAY EVENING next* Mav 
51, and feels proud in naving the honour to state, that* by the kind 
permission of Col<mel Ross and the Officers of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, he Is enabled to gmtuy his Friends and the Publle With Ihn 
valuable servlocs of their very celebnted 

MILITARY BAND. 

Ml« 1. PATON and Mr WILSON wiU alao appear. 

The Entertainments will rommmcn with 

IVANHOE. 

Isaae. the Jewof York, by Mr Pritdiard, being 

his first appearance in that diaracter. 

Kebeoca, by Mrs Stanley. 

To which will be added. 

OF AGE TO.MOHUOW. 

Maria, by Mia Isabella Paton. 

The «lM>le to condude with the Drama of 

THE BRIGAND. 

AlMiimlro Massanmi, the Brigand Chief, by Mr PiUehardT 

CarkAti, by Hz WIIsod. 

Tieketa and Plaees for the Boxes to be had of Mr Ksnitbot, at 
the BoB-Ofike, from 11 uaUl 4 o'clock 1 andof MrPaiicaaan, No. 
27. Clyde Street. 



MR DENHAM*S BENEFIT. 
lilR DENHAM meet respectfully announces to 

'^^'^ hU Prieiidsand the Public, that hU BENEFIT takes place on 
THURSDAY, the 3d of June, on which occasion he soUctla a eou- 
tinuance of tiyeir Ikvour. 

Ou THURSDAY, June 9, 183Q, 
Will be performed the eetefarated Opera called 

THE SLAVE, 
In which the whole strength of the Company, M i l i N id by 

MR WILSON, 

will be brought forward. 

Gambia, the Starrer by Mr Denham, being his first a p p u g nn tt in 

that Character. 
Captafai Makolm by Mr WUson.-aettnda by Misi PhflHps. 

A VARIETY OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 

After which, 
for the First time thb Season, the Laughable Farce of 

THE SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM ! 

The whole to condude with, for the First Time these Two Ycirs^ 
the highly popular Romantic Drama, called 

THE WARLOCK OF THE OLEN» 

Oa THS CASTLZ OF GLXXC^imiT. 

Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be had of Mr KairirBDT, at 
the Boa-Offloe. ftom Eiavea until Four o'elock* aad of Mt DaaaaM* 
No. 7, Leith SUeeL 




Southey's Life of Bunvan, adds:—** But that for which we chTeAy 
notice thia work of Mr Southey's Is, the very last sentence In it* 
wherein is contained his frank and honourablo reoomasendatioii 
(timugh not more than they deso-ve) of the works of one whom the 
lion rod of oppression wouU have levelled with the dust. 

•* « In one of the volumes collected fkom various quarters, which 
were sent me for this purpose, 1 obaerved the name of W. HONE, 
and notice It, that I may take the opportunity of reeommending hit 
EVERY DAY BOOK AND TABLE BOOK to those who are into- 
rested In the preservation of our national and local customs. By 
these very curious pubUcatioos their compiler has rendered good 
service In an important depsvtment of literature, and he may render 
yet mote, if he obtam the eneouragement he well deserves.* 

** Not only we, and the person mentioned in this paragraph, but 
all the friends of pure English Uteratura— all the curious m old Eng- 
lish customs— In short, sll Intelligent men. with the hearts of Bng- 
likhmen In them, owe Mr Southey their gratitude for his recommen<. 
datkm. It springs ftom a lust taste and right feelings united.** 

HONI?S EVERY DAY BOOK AND TABLE 
BOOK may be had of all the Booksellers, in three very large vols. 
8vo, with nearly 500 Engravings, price L.t, Ss. in boards. A new 
editkm is aUo publishing in parts, price la. each, and wUl he com- 
pletad m 4i parts. 

The Trade supplied by Riciuu) GairviM gnd Co., Qi, Uutcheson 
Street, Glasgow* ' 
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THfi EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



DR THOMAS'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

8vo, 15«. 

T)OMESTIC MEDICINE; pointing out in a po- 

pular manoer, Atm ttom pmfetfioiMl terms, the Nature, Syinp> 
loim, Catuea, and Treatment of ALL DlSBAbES, aceordi&f to The 
nuxlem Improvementa tii Medicitte^ with appropr-ate Prescriptions tn 
Boclishi and a Table of the Doses suUable to different age^ ; ioclu- 
dinf the Medical Management of Children; forming a valuable 
Guide for Clergymen, Heads of Paroilie<, Invalids, Travellers, dec 
By ROBERT THOMAS. M.O. 
Author of " The Modem Practice of Phy«?c.»* 
Prtotid fbr TaoMAsand Omoaom Undhrwooo, dx, Ftoat-itieet, 
London. 

Jtut published, 
la three vols, post Hro, 

THE FORTUNES of PERKIN WARBECK. 

"^ By the Author of <* Frankenstein,** *« The Last Man/' dec 

2. TRAVELS THROUGH the CRIMEA, TUR- 
KEV. and BGYPF. By the Ute JAMES W£B>TER, Esq. of the 
loner T«njilc In f vols, with 8vo Plates. 

And inn few days, 
a The Third and Fourth Vulumea of COMMEN- 
TARIES on the LIFE and REIGN of CHARLES I. King of Eng- 
land. By L D'ISRACLI, Author of ** The Curiosities oC Litera- 
ture," &c A^ ' 

4h The ENGLISH AT HOME. By the Author 
of " The l^ofUih in Italy/' •* The English in France/' ^. In 3 
Tols. post 8m. . 

Hnwar CoLBimN and Rioharv Bentlkt, London; and aold by 
Bni.1. and BnanruTS, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

INTERESTING WORKS 

Recently puhliihed by 
HENRY COLBURNand RICdARO BENTLEY, 

London; 
And told by BELL and BRAOrUTE, No. 6» Bank Street 

Edmburgh. 

MEMOIRS of BOLIVAR, Preeidont Liberator 

"* of the Republfc of Colombia, comprising an Account of hia 
li i lu cl p al Generals, the Secret History of tne Revolution, ftc In f 
voU. bvo, with Portrait and Map of Colombia, Sis. 

LANDERS WANDERINGS in AFRICA; or, 
RECORDS of CAPTAIN CLAPPRRTON'S LAST EXPEDI. 
TION to that COUN TR Y. In X voli. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 

CAPTAIN MOORSOM'S LETTERS from 
NOVA SCOTIA; eonuining Sketches of a Yoimg Country. In 1 
Tol. small 8vo, with a Map and I'lates. ISs. 

NOTES on HAITL Made duringa Residence In 
thatRepubUc By CHAKLsa MxCKnifsin, Emi., F.R.S., F.L.S., 
lata his Majeatys ConsuMienaral Ui Haiti, and now hia Majesty's 
Commissioner uf Arbitration in the Havanna, &c In 1 vols, oost 
llv<>, with Map and Plaica. "^ 

FOUR YEARS in SOUTH AFRICA. By Cow- 
rsa Roan, Royal Engineers. In 1 voL Syo, with lUusUations, 
lOs. 6d. 

CAPTAIN MIGNAN'S TRAVELS in CHAL- 
PEA. with a Particaiar Account of Babyton. In I voL with 25 
llhistrations, 14s. 

•• C^U^n Mignan has fUmtshed the best account of the relics of 
B»bykMithat has ever been published."— Jloa/A/^ Mageuiiu, 

POPULAR NOVELS 

Lately published 

By HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLBY, 

London; 
And Sold by BELL and BRADFUTB, No. 6, Bank Street. 

Edinburgh. 

ADVENTURES of an IRISH GENTLEMAN, 

Comprising an Account of his ReAidenoe in France during the 
aanguinary period of the Revolution. In 9 vols, post 8vo. 

2. TALESofa BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. In 
3 vols, post 8vo, «8s. 6d. 

•• The author of diese Tales is evIdenUy an acute observer of hu- 
man natuie^-has witnessed some extraordmary incidenu in life, and 
is gifted with the rare art of toiling a story well.'*— Coarl^. 

a STORIES of a BRIDE. By the Authoresa of 
** The Mummy.** In 8 vols, post 8vo. SSs. 6d. 

!i;; t^^7 °"8}j**!.f» we» •fwnuslng work, and one whidi we think 
rill be universally hked."— Li/^rarj/ QautU. 

4. The LIFE of a MIDSHIPMAN. A Tale funnd- 
ed on Facts, and hitended to correct an injudicious predilection in 
Bo)sfortheLlfeofaSaik>r. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. F~*««uwuui 

5. GERTRUDE. A Tale of the Relirn of Henry 
IV. In t vols, post Sto. 

".^S**"'*^"* and romanUc Tale, written in the true spirit of the 
age It illustrates."- L4/crary QcuUe, c p m w uie 

6. The EXCLUSIVES!!! A Satirical Novel of 
Fashioiuble Life. Third BdiUon. In .3 vols, post 8vo. 



•• This extraordinary poiuction continues to be the leedtng toni 
of conversation among the higher circles. The a^ionishmcni felt ai. 
Jic details entiMoctrd with a ccrUui >y^tem of Loudon society i6 in- 
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This day is published, ta 1 very large v(4s 8vo, |^oe LJ; 9a. 
EmbelUshed with a Aoe Portrait. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of DANIEL 

-"^ DE FOE, containing a REVIEW of hU WRITINGS and 
hisOPINIONS upon a variety of IMPORTANT MATTERS, CI- 
VIL and ECCLESIASTICAL. 

By WALTER WILSON, Bm|., of the Inner Templew 

London: Huaar, Cuavcc. and Co., St Panrs Churcfa-Vafd. 
Sokl also by CoNSTAaLB and Co., 19, Waterloo Plaee, Edinhurglw 

Where may be had. Just pubUshed, in f vols. 8vo, prioe Sla. 

The HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 
WEALTH . ftom the Earilest Tiroes to the Destruction of Jcroaalaou 
A.D. 72. Translatedfrom the German of Job xJAHsr. D.D. Wltk 
a Continuation to the Tidm of Adrian. By Calvin E. Stovtb. 

This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, priee 1^ 

MEMOIRS 

OP A 

GENTLEWOMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL- 

By A LADV. 

London : Huaar. Chaitcm. and Co., 65, St Paul's Churd>-Vard. 
Sold al*o by CoicarABLB and Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

Thb day is pubUshed, in foolscap, price Gs. 

IMILDA D£* LAMB£RTAZZI ; 

AND OTHER POEMS, 

By SOPHIA MARY BIGSBV. 

London: Hoaar, Cbancb, and Co., 65, St Paul's Chords- YanL 
Sold also by CoNaxAaLa and Co., 19, Waterloo Plaee, Edinbur;^ 

MR COLERIDGE'S NEW W^ORK. 
This day Is published, in one volume, post Svo^ price 10a. 6d. 

SXCONO EDITION, 

ON the CONSTITUTION of the CHURCH and 

STATE, according to the Idea of Each; with Aids toward a 
Right Judgment oa the late Catholtc BilL 

By S. T. COLERIDGE, Esq., T.A.R.S L. 

London : Hoaai, Cuancb, and Ca, 65. St Paul's Church- Vard. 
Sold also by CoaarAaui and Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

This day is published. 
In one thick volume, post'8vo, price 12»., with a beaatUbl 

Frontispiece, 

THE POETICAL ALBUM, 

AND 

REGISTER of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. 

SECOND SERIES. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS, Esq. 

'* See, I have cuU*d the flowers that promiaed best. 
And where not sure— perplex'd, but pleased— 1 gueasVl 
Atsuch'U seem'd the fiairesc'*— Brnoir. 

London: Huaar, Chancb, and Co., 65, St PauFs Church- Yard. 
Sold also by CoifaTABLa and Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

Where may be had, lately published, price iff » 
The 1st Series of 

THE POETICAL ALBUM, and REGISTER of 
MODERN FUGITIVE POETRV. Edited by Altaic ^. Wattb^ 
Esq. In one thick v<rtunie, post Svq, with a beauiifUl Frontispleoe 
by WiUiaras.^ 

This vohime will be found to contain a very large proportioli of 
the most beauufui Fugitive Poetry that has appeared during^ the last 
ten years ; including upwatds of iO^ poems, for the most |iart tnedited, 
of Byron, Moore, Cai^^bell, WiUon, Wor^tsworth, Rogers, Cole- 
ridge, L. e. L.. Bowles. Shelley, Mrs Hemibs, Miss BaiTlie, Barry 
Cornwall, Mnir, Montgomery, Croly, Horace Smith, Aiaric A. 
Watts 6tc dec, dec 

This day is publinhed. price 5s. 6d. bound, 
A New Edition of 

JOHNSONS ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

WITH 

WALKERS PRONUNCIATION 

OF ALL TUfi DIFFICULT OR DOUBTFUL WORDS 

Printed by C. CoaaAL, for Huaar, CuANca, and Co , f5, St Paura 
Church- Yard. Suid al*o by CoNaTABLC and Cow, 19, Waterloo Plaoen 
Edinburgh. 

The two Standard Dictionaries of the English Language are thoae 
of JoHMsoN au 1 WALKia : the former m alt that regards the autho- 
rity and spelling of words, the latter as to their pronunciation. The 
object of the volume now oflbred to the Public is to combine, in a 
portable form, theadvaniageaof both ; and to atisi^i in acquiring tha 
i-aM and elcgince of a correct sjnukcri in the cui reut lau^ujgc of 
etery day. * 
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WORKS 

IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION 

By JOHN LOTHIAN, 41, St Andrew Square, 

Edinburgh, 

Agent for the Cheap University Library Editions of the 

Sriiish HiMtorianMf E^aayinln^ and Poets ; English 

Translations of the Greek and Roman 

Classics, ^c, 

XCONOMICAL AND CORKBCT ATLASSE8— 

rUBLISHIHO IN VUMBtRt. 

flENERAL ATLAS of the Empires, Kingdoms, 

^^ Cokwtef. in, of THE WORLD, wilh the latest Discoveries 
and political alterations \ and with such Maps of the older Divlsii ns 
of Europe as are required in the perusal of the principal Histories.— 
This Atlas is neither to be swelled in price or bulk dv letter*pr»'«, 
nor bv unneeeMarily subdividing countries, and multiplying maps. 
— Eaa map is to present an entire Country ; instead of giving only 
ntutilated portkns of territory.— The whole is compiled with a view 
to famish a really uieful atlas— on the targait scale for the price-pub- 
lishcd in a form easily consulted* and »ufflctently porUble— and sold 
ootbe smallest possible remuneratlnff profit. The Proprietors look ft-r 
a return, in the extensive sale which these advantages are calculated 
to procuia. Taking the ut^ul selection of maps,— their accuracY, 
scale, convenient form, and price when eompktedp'-~»a together the 
proper standard of comparison with similar works, they have no he- 
sltatioo in claiming for this a decided preference. To be oomprlsed 
on IToaTTor PoaTrona CorpaapLATaa. and pubH^ied ta fourteen 
Monthly Numbers, of three Maps eaeh i at 2s. plain ; ts. 6d. colour- 
ed :— or may be ordered compute, half bound calf, imperial ito, 
price only SKs. plain t 35s. coloured 1 

CLASSICAL ATLAS, (unirorm in sixe with the 
lAMnre,) eonslsting of Maps of all the Countries mentioned by the an- 
ciant Authors, on a convenient and suitable scale \ preceded by an 
aeeurate and eomprdienslve Map of the Roman Empire : and inclu- 
ding Maps of the Patriarchates and Canaan. The whole executed on 
Nineteen Copperplates, to be published in 6 Monthly Numbers, of 
3 Maps eadi ; at Ts. plain; Ss. 6d. coloured ; or m«y be ordered com- 
plete, half-bound cut, imperial 4U>, price only In. plain, 15*, co- 
jouted ! — This will be found a most useful acoompaniment to ** The 
Family Classical Library.'* now In course of publication. 

The above General and Classical Atlasses may be ordered in One 
Volume, fnrminga Complete ATLAS of ANCIKNTaM MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, executed on Fifty-nine or Sixty CopperphUes, sub- 
stantially half-bound, imperial ito, for only £1, 16s. plain ; £2, 5s. 
ookmrea I 

CLASSICAL ATLAS for the Use of SCHOOLS, 
eontainiag Eiobtbbit Mam, beautiAdly and distinctly engraved t 
to be eompleted In Three Numbers, royal Svo, each Number con- 
taining Six Maps, is. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured } or eonpirte, half- 
hound, only 7s. Gd. plain t 10a. 6d. eolouted t 

•«• These Atlasses are aheady far advanced, and will be completed 
long before the period fixed for their publication In Numbers has 
expired: and may, if preferred, be ordered in that state at the prices 
annexed to eadi, which on no account will exceed what is heie 
stated. Speeiroeoa of the Works may now be seen, and the first 
Niunben will appear in the oouise of this month. 



TO THE CLERGY. 



Thb day are publUhed, 

PLAN of EDINBURGH. IJy J. Lothiak; with 
18 of the finest VIEWS in and near the City. lis. case, coloured— 
£1, Is. f^med. 

The SS COUNTIES of SCOTLAND, coroplete In 
Three Pocket Vc^umes, morocco ; the Maps backed with linen. £2, 
8s plain— £3, 3s. coloured. Single Cases, containing any selecUon 
of Co«mties, at priors in nropartion. 

rLANSof47TOWNSin SCOTLAND; 4a.,58.,iuid 
6s. each, sheets. 

TRAVELLING MAPS of Eni^land, Scotland, and 
Irdand ; neatly done up on cloth for the Pocket— 2s. 6d. each (dieap. 
eaCpubllthed.) 

GLOBES ; 6, 7, 9, and 12 inches ; at the London prices, 
being 25 per otat less than the taual prices In Edinburgh. 

ATLAS of the Counties and Islands of Scotland ; with 
aa Appendix of Hbtorical Maps of Scotland in former times. By 
J. Loth I AN. 4to, half bound. £2, 8s. plain— £3, 3s. coloured. 
The Appendix separately, IHs. coloured. 

POCKET* BIBLE ATLAS; containing 8 Mapa, 
iHth Index. By J. Loth i an. Second Edition, is. half-bound, 
nmo.~Pocket- Bibles with thrre Maps, so low as 9s and 10s. 

Two Fine ENGRAVINGS of EDINBURGH. By 
EwBANK. 19 inches by 12. Each View, 12s. 

CHECK-BOOKS for every Bank in Edinburgh and 
Leith, 5s. each. 

POLLOKS MINOR WORKS; containing Three 
Narratives, Sk 6d.— Each Narrative sold separately. 

LIVES of CELEBRATED PERSONS. By the 
tlev. J. P. Lawson, A.m., F.A.S.— via. Buchanan, Ss. 6d.— Wish- 

art. 3s. Cd Regent Moray, 4s.— Hamilton. 3s. 6d.— Wallace and 

Mill, 3s. 6d.— *' Such works as these we would recommend in an 
especial manner to the young. There are few boolu the perusal of 
which will yield then more pleasure and advanuge."— TAfoloigka/ 
magmaine. 

•«• A detailed list of the above Oeotraphical Works, Arc. with 
fjtiiacts ftom the reviews, is just published, and may be bad gratis. 

JuHSf LoTRiAN. Edinburgh; Oglk, Gkugow; IIamilton, 
Apams, and Co., London. 



SPLENDID EDITIONS. 

CUXAPKESS AND POaTABILTTY. 

Juftt Published, 
And sold by Messrs CON STAB LE and Co., 

AINSWORTHS LATIN DICTIONARY, 

In one volume. Imperial 8vo, price L.1. Us. 6d. 
Stereotyped without abrid^trment from the original folio Edition of 
n5t, with numerous additions, emendations, 
and improvemeuu. 

By the Rer. B. W. BEATSON, Esq., M.A. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge i 
Revised and Corrected 

By WILLIAM ELLIS. Esq., M.A« 
Of King's College, Aberdeen. 

" Eooouraged, we trust by the deserved success of the editkm of 
Johnson's Dictionary in one large bvo volume, we have here Ita 
^ Latin counterpart— a publication on which we do not hesittte to bo> 
stow our most unqualmed praise. Ainsworth's has always bewi, what 
it merited, a popular Thesaunu t and for ready reference to the stu- t 
dent, none better eouM be constructed. There were, however, as 
there must be in all works of the kind, many eirors, either original, or 
audi as had crept in through careless rmrinting i and we are glad to * 
see a multitude of these rectified by the industry and Judgment of the 
present editor. In other respects also, great and notoriotu improve- 
ments have been elftcted— retrenehment of what was oba^ete or 
unnecessary, and amplification where the nature of the ezplanatlona 
required it. Altogether (and we have looked carefully through many 
intricate examples to enable us to give thb honest opinion )-aItogether 
we can most unreservedly recommend this volume as one of tlM best 

Sides to early clas^cal attainments, and also one of the completest ' 
tin Dictionaries that Uss ever courted public Cavoor.**— Llimiry 
Gazette, 



JOHNSONS DICTIONARY, 

Complete in one Vohune, price L.t, Is. in doth. 

A DICTIONARYof the ENGLISH LANPU AGE, 

in which the Words are deduced firom their originals, and illustra- 
ted in their rtiftJBrent significations by Examples ftom the best 
Writers ; to which are pteflxed, a History of the Language^ and an 
English Grammar. 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Stereotyped verbatim ftrom the Last Edition correoted by 

the Doctor. 

"This Edition of Johnson's Dictionarr, 'stereotyped verbatim 
Arom the last folio Edition corrected by the Doctor/- is eminently 
deserving of notice for its aeeuracy, the beauty of iu typography, 
and the ehataoter of its arrangements.**— Li/era^ GoMette, 

*' As a specimen of Typognphical Ait, the Work before us b a 
splendid o^ntrlbation to our Libraries. It unitei degance, durabi- 
lity, exquisite aeeuracy, and convenience of form, in a ounner alto- 
gether unprecedented.^ — Monthly Review* 



HENRY'S BIBLE COMPLETE. 
In three handsome volumes. Imperial Svo, price L.3, 15s. In Cloth, 

AN EXPOSITION 

OF 

THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT ; 

BY 

MATTHEW HENRY, V.D.M. 

To which \% prefixed, the Manoiaa of the Ltra, CRAaAcraa, and 

W RiTf Nos of the Author, 

By J. B. WILUAMS, Esq. P.S.A. 

'* It may almost seem presumptuous to venture U))on anv recom- 
mendation of the greatest English commentator on the Holy (»crip«t 
turcs ; and having recently exuressel a decided opinion as to the 
merits of Matthew Henry's Bible, it is quite unnecessary to repeat 
former coromendatioos. This we will uy, that every man ought 
to uossess this great man's Commentary who can afford it. With this 
feciinst strongly fixed in our minds, we are truly ghul to introduce 
to uur readers an edition of this extraordinary work, which. In com->^ 
pactness and eoonomy, far surpsMCS every former attempt t and 
which demonstrates the ingenuity and taste of the enterprising print- 
er who has supplied a desideiatum so worthy of the age. The pub- 
lic are greatly indebted to the man who thus places a valuable and 
expctisive work within the reach of persons of ordinary means. The 
Life pteflxed to thb edition U the one lately furnished by Mr Wil- 
liams, a descendant of Matthew Henry's family, and a sincere lover* 
of all nonconfonnist memoriala. The pnnter and the publisher have 
our warmest thanks." — tivan, Mag, 

Thb Editkm b also published in Parts, at Ss. endi, and may be 
taken periodically, at the convenience of Purchasers ; and for tho 
furt^ accommodation of the public, this Work may b« had m 
weekly Numbets, at Is. each, bold by all Booksellers in the UuilvU 
Kingdom. 

London t Josepo Ooli RoBiiftoN, i?, PooHry.- * * - 
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THB EDINBURGH LITERARY JODSNAL; OR, 



LAW BOOKS 

LATELY PVBLISHBD BY 

SAUNDERS AND BENNING, 
(^Successorg to J. Butterworth and Son,) 

43,FLBrr^TRCET, LONDONi . 
And Sold by 
BELL ft BRADFUTE, Avo THOMAS CLARKE, EDINBURGH. 

THE LAW MAGAZINE; or, QUARTERLY 

-^ REVIEW of JURISPRUDENCE, of vbidi eight Nambmv 
have already apoeerad. Amooi^ the Cootenti are*-^ 'outitutton 
aad Pra^ifle ot the Common Lew Courts— Principles and Practice of 
Pleadiiift— Study of the C ivU Law— Chancery Refbrin— Judicial Sys- 
tem and Proeedure of France— Codification— SUie Trials— Course 
of Study for Atloraeys— Lives of Feeme end Selden— Biouahara's 
Dorhem Speech— Spedmens of Seotoh Ekwo ew ee Ser ies oi Articles 
oo Mercantile Lav, Ccovcyandnc. and Medteal Jarispradeoce (to 
be continued)— C!ommoo Law and Real Property Hcports— A greet 
Tarlety of practical Articles on DoabcAil Questio ns Digests conuin- 
tim all theCtees ki all the CoeBnon Law. Equity, EeHerissHoei, In- 
eoleeBt. and Haakruplcy Repor«l-i^Abstracu or all New S mim ei 
LmsI NawB— New Pnbltcatiaas, He Ac. 

«^ No. L to VL. price 5s. eaeh» and No. VIL and VIIL» pike 
fl^ (This Work wiM be rtgularly cuotittued.) 

Tba 1JFE of a LAWYER, writtflo bj Hia«lf. In 
ItaMH prtM lOe. 6d. boards. 

COLONIAL LAW. 

The LAWS of the BRITISH COLONIES in the 
YfBST INDIES, and other naru of AMERICA, coooemina Real 
and Personal Property, and ManuooUsion of Slaves ; with a View of 
the Constitution of each Colony. By Jobn HawaY tioWARo» Soli- 
citor. In two ToU. royal 8vo. price L.3« St. boards. 

The DUTI ES of SOLICITORS in SALES by A UC 
TION or PRIVATE CONTRACT, or under Kxteau or Decrees (»f 
Courts of Equity t akoio Mimgaaes of Real Property In England, 
Ireland, and the British Weet Indies; Indudin;^ the Pmciice of 
Fines and Reoorerles, and the corre»pun(ling Colonial Proceedings. 
By JoHw Han »y Havana, Sokkikm. Price lOs. 6d. 

SUBSTANCE of the THREE REPORTS of <be 
COMMISSIONER of INQUIRY into the ADMINISTRATION of 
CIVIL and CRIMINAL JUSTICE in the WEST INDIES. Ex- 
tracted from the PaxUamenlary Papers, with the General Conclu- 
sions, and the Cominifc»ioner*s Scheme of ImprovemeaV iUU and 
comple te . In ftro. price l«s. boards. 

STOKES'S (ANTHONY, Ute Chief JuUioe of Gaor. 
a) VIEW of the CONSTITUTIONS of the BRITISH COLO- 
IBS of NORTH AMERICA aad the WEST INDIES, at the time 
the War broke out on the Continent of Aroerloat in which nottoe is 
tiken of such alterations as have happened since that time down to 
the pseeant period ; with a variety of Cokwy Precedsats. Priee 9e. 
boarda. 

PRACriCE OF PARLIAMENT. ELE(3TION8, te. 

The PRACTICE in the HOUSE OF LORDS on 
Appeals, Wriu of Error, and Claims of Peerage t with a Cempenril- 
ous Account of Dignities. To which is preflked. an Introductory 
Historical Essay on the Appellate Jurisdiction. By Joair PAUiaa, 
of Cray's Inn, Gent. Price Its. boards. 

A TREATISE on the LAW of the PREROGA- 
TIVE of the CROWl^ and the relative DotlM and Righu of the 
Sat()ecL By Joaara Cuittv, Jun. of the Middle Temple, Esq. 
Price L.1. Is. boards. r . — * 

A TREATISE on the ORIGIN and NATURE of 
DIGNITIES, or TITLES of HONOUR, cootalniag all the Cases of 
Peerage t together with the Mode of Proceeding in cnaims of this 
kind. By William Caoiaa. Em. Barrister at Law. The Second 
EOitiaQ. PrIee Its. boards. 

A TREATISE on the PRACTICE and PRO- 
CEEDINGS in PARUAMENTi the Pasaing of Public and Private 
Bills: the Construetkm of Statutes! and the Law of Electioa. By 
AllTHOMT Hamhoiio, of the Inner Temple, Esq. In Svo, priee 5» 
boards. 

The PARLIAMENTARY SOLICITOR'S AS- 
SISTANT, containing a Selection of Bills of Costs, on Appeals and 
Wriu of Error in the House of Lords, and the Sumdinir Orders of 
the House of Lords, aad the Fees of both Houses on passing Private 
BiUi. ByJ. PALMaa»Ocnt. ia quarto, priee 7i> 6d. beaida. 

A DIGEST of the LAW of ELECTIONS; contain- 
Ing the Proceadinas at Elections for all placM in Eqgland. Ireland, 
aad Sc ol l a n d, with the qualiflcations of Voters for the ics|iacUve 
Countries t aad an Appendix of Penalties, to which Returning and 
other Oflcan are UaUe. By DAiriaL Liaraa, Solicitor. la ttvok 
pace 7a. boards. 

A TREATISE on the LAW and PRACTICE of 
ELECTIONS. By AarHua Malb. M.A.. BarrUfer at Law. Se- 
oood Bditioa, with CorrectioM and Additioos. U Svo, price L.1, ta. 



« 



The ROSCOMMON CLAIM of PEERAGE»oon- 

taMag ^ Speeeties delivered before the Lords' Committee of Prl- 
▼lieges, with the Dedsioos of the House of Lords therooo. By J. 
SvoMiT Tayuw, A.M. Ia|vo,pdcc7s.6d.boank. 




Thto day Is pahliihed, 

THE LISTENER. By Cabounb Fry, Author 

'"' of «* The AseJetant of EdueatJon,** 4tft la S ' 
doth IHs. eatia. Its. 

•* Thb to aaeaeetteat title, not menlytpeiteh the 
bat ako to eoammaicatB the writer's dedgn. and Imedy to glee an 
accurau idea of the volumes. They cooiain a series of papera*^ 
fifty In number, written la a pleasing and anaaated stnalB. 
diversified in their natuv^ and miscellaneous ia their ' 
In their geperal outUne an partidpatiag in one comaac 
The Listener is a work ealeularpd for the meridian of 1830, 
pamper lt» vidoua ciarini^ but to detect its crroca. aad rafoBaa its 
pernicious habits. We wmb it an cxtendve drculatioor fttxn a AUl 
conviction of lU intrinsic wortti, and shall be glad to haU works of a 
similar dcscriptioo from the saaif observant eye^ w B ra l iv a aaiad, aad 
able hand.**— JTsiprrte/ Maguzim** 

•* The aottteoees of obseivatioQ aad strracth of mlad iBe|ilayiil ia 
thto Work, are dtogether remaikabla. The appdeaciua of 
dwcr i p ti oB or akiry to raligkMMt but the dai crtyti i m s 
theraadvce are so vividly aatural aad worldly, that we 
wonder to see such IhilCs gathend from each trees i— 
the writer^ ane cd otes of ttyiag to get ao u e u b er ftes f i 
cutting It into the shape of a bush.*^! Jfenery OmzMtig, Snt 
EvjmgtOeai MtanmaiHt, Me IFerIf Semtpttftr, ^c 

Also, by the same Author, 

THE SCRIPTURE READER'S GUIDE to the 
DEVOTIONAL USB of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. Soaoad Bdi- 
tioa. Itano. Ss. 6d. half bound. 

*' Thto little volume to disUnguished alike by pieCr and mod aeasa. 
It treats of a very Important kubject. and its amiatde Auihov lue 
brou.:ht to bar task socn oualiflcatioaa as have en a b l ed her to |a»> 
duee whafmnst be useful to every one who siaoerely parutaea her 
work. The styto to simple, but energeuc withai aad very [ 
ous. We cheerfully recommend the performance, eapedal^ to 
peraoos. as calculated to do them much good, in a very tatai 
and asssnilal biaaeh of practical Chrisdaaiiy.*' Bdiaftar^ CAristtta 
iiutructof* 

** The Scripture Reader's Guide, by Mtos C Fry, eontaim maay 
serious and loulligent rrmarks. written in an impreasiva style, aad 
wf il worthy of the atteotiiin of the l>evoti4m«l StuUcat of the Bibhu** 
— Cearf^Valiena/ Jf.^g«^<l•c. $€* ai$9 Imperial M^gwifar, Wewr 
Jfto»Manfb4^ 

BRIEF MEMORIALS of JEAN FREDERIC 
OBBALIN. Pa«tor of WaldbMh. in Alsace; and of AUGUSTS 
BARON DBSrAEL-HOLSTEIN; two uisUnguished OraamcBU of 
the French Pro esunt Church ; with an Inttodui^tory Sketch of the 
History of Chri«tiantty in France, from the nnmiUve agea to the 
prcMnt day. By the Hev. Thomas Sims, M.A. i2mo, doch bds. 
pnoe Is. 

•<oberlln was a village pester f and the history of hto Wk f rssiato 
one of the most edifyiujc examples of dencal piety aad uaefaiacsa 
ever pobltshed. Bartia de Siael was a Freaeh nobiemss, wla> aoC 
oaly worshipped God in spirit and In truth, but was also eoaaacied 
with all tnc religious and duuiiabto lastiiutioas of the ProCaaoU 
churches ta France^ He was an exempUry Christian, aad a ■aeliiiH 
philaathropist. A valuaUe service to readerea to tlui osme of oar 
oominoa Chnstiaaity, by the pubifciatiott of tbdr Lives m a ehasp 
and authentle form. The vohuae, we truat. will be erieasivdy cw- 
culated. It to wdl adapted to promou piety to God. aad beaevo. 
lenoe to man ; and may be reau with equal profit by mimstaca aad 
private Christiana. To men of property and influeoee. it will sag- 
gest several means of beueflting mankind.** — fVcfkjf^n M<iJk9dUt 
JUagmzimt* Bee ml»o Imperial Magmiiite, 4<e* 

Fublished by Jaaaa Niaaar. Benier's Street, London { aad aald 
by WAUoa aad In aaa, and William OLiraairr. Bdinburflu 

Thto day to published* 

THE THR££ HISTORIES. 

The Utotory of an ENTHUSIAST — The Htotory of a NON» 
CHALANT~The History of a RCALUT. 

By MARIA JANE JEWSBURY. 
Oae etdiuBau atawa dvo. Pnaa 9a. boards. 



CHRONICLES OF A SCHOOLROOM. 

By Mrs S. C. HALL. 
One vdnm e. post Svo. Price Gk boards. 

By the same Author, 

SKBTCHfiS OF IRISM CHARACTER, 

Two vohaaai. fooleo^k Priee lis. boacds. 

NOTICES OF BRAZIL, in 1828-9, 

with Origiaal Mapa and Views, aever before puUiahed. aad maav 
Illustratioos, ia two voluBaea 8vo» bound ia douiand lettarod* prtaa 
L.i, 14a. 

By the Rev. R. WALSH. LL.D.. M.R LA. Ac ^, 
Author of *• Narrative of a Journey from Coostantinopto to England.* 

Dr Wahh accompanied the late Extraordinary Embassy to Rio da 
l ane ii o, as Chapiaia. and vtoited several paiti of the biterior of tha 
country dunog hto teiidaace m BiaaiL partioalarly tha oiiuing die* 
tdds. 

*' And here we dose our extracts fkom these Instructive aad entaa* 
talning volumes t again heartily reeoBMnendinj them to the pubUe." 
'■^LUermry Gaaette* 

By the same AuthoTf 

AN ESSAY ON COINS, MEDALS, AND GEMai^ 

As illustrating the Pru g i ees of Christiaalty m the Early Ages. 

Third Edition. Price fia. boards. 

London : Printed Itac FuosaiCK YfMVTLEt and A. U. Davi% 
Statkmcn* HaB Court. 
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In ptot' —* of PoMieatkiiu In Parts, amMrinf evenr Six Months. 
OQBtateinc Twilv* instes. Blephaat Mio, pctot L^, 4s. OOTAUly 
eoloured ftom Nntiurt. or L.1, lU. 6d. puin. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH ORNITHO. 
LOGY. By P. J. Sblbt, Bmt P.II.S.B., P.L.S.. M. W^ , 4M. 

Th« Fii>c Scries, alrsady pubUshcd, oonsisu of Stven Ftels* eoa* 
tatoisfr upwards of 160 Ftgurss of Lamb Bwds. 

or UM Scoood Sottas ChOTS an Svren Pacts pnbMshad, ki whMl 
an contained 84 Plates of Watbb Bi«oa« 

BROWN'S CONCHOLOGY of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN and IRELAND, elephant 4to. coniprUlnc 6f colouzcd Plates^ 
and containing upwards of luOO Figures i halMwund moroccow 
L^ les. 6d. ^ 

The EDINBURGH JOURNAL of NATURAL 
and OEOOR\PH1CAL SCtENCB, illustiated occasionally with 
Maps. Charts, and Enffra^hixs. Vol. L Itt. 6d. cloth boards. Pub* 
lishing in Monthly Numbers, price Ss. 

EWBANK and LIZARS'S <W. H.) VIEWS of 
EDINBURGH, it Plala^ half-boond morocco, royal Mo* L.4, 4s. t 
inperial 4to. India Paper. Prouft, L 8, 8s. 

ORIGINAL INSTITUTIONSofthePRINCELY 
OUDBRS of COLLARS. By Sir William SKoaa. Knight. 4t», 
with Eight Bngrjvinn, splendidly eol<»nred and inlaid with gold and 
slWer. Price ImI, lis. ImL extra boards, titled. 

A SYSTEM of ANATOMICAL PLATES. By 
Joarr LiaAaa. F.R.S.R., Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, Fellow of 
the RoyhI College of Surgeons, and Lecturer on Anatomy and Smm 
icery, BdinOurgh. TbU work oouists of upwards of one hundred 
foUo Plates. 

OBSERVATIONS on EXTRACTION of DIS. 
E%SED OVARII, Illustrated by Five Engravings, coloured after 
Nature. By John Lisaaa, Aumnr of the System of Anatomical 
Plates. ^Ko. Folio, price IHs. boards. 

SMITH'S ELEMENTS of ARCHITECTURE;^ 
with Ten Engravings on Copper and Wood. Ifmo. boards, ts. M. 

HAY on the LAWS of HARMONIOUS CO- 
LOURING, adapted to House Palntiag. Second editiaa. post Srow 
4s. 6d. boards. 

The EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICALiBd HIS- 
ToaiCAL ATLAS. 04 Numbers published, to bt eonplatad la 
71*' Folio, coloured, Ss. 6d. esch. 

LIZARSS SCHObL ATLAS, of 36 Modern and 
Ancient Maps. Royal Ito, half bound. Sis. ftdl oolouredi 18e. co- 
kmied Otttnnes. 

NATIONAL GENERAL ATLAS, of 30 Mapa, 
with dt the New DIseoTerles. Royal 4to, coloured, 15s. hdf bound. 

RHYMES on GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, bT 
W. & SAMcaf, A.M., with eoloured Mapsi ISaaOb half boandi 
2k Sd. 

AINSLIE»S NINE-SHEET MAP of SCOT* 



THE NORTH BRITON. 
A LL Persons hsTing Claims afminst Tbb North 

BaiTON NawsPAPaa. and the Firm of Browne. Uaars, and Co.. 
the PToprietors thereof, are requested to lodge the same i and all 
thoee indebted to the said Company, are hereby ceitlorated to make 
payment to the Subscriber, who alone is authorised to wind up the 
Coeicen. 

DAN. LIEARS. 
S, South St David Street. Bdlnlmrgh, 
S4th May, 1830. 

THE 

NEW NORTH BRITON. 
T'HE FIRST NUMBER of the NEW NORTH 

-^ BRITON NEWSPAPER appeared on WEDNESDAY, S6th 
May. IBM. 

To be pnblMied every Wednesday aad Saturday MomiafU by DA- 
NIRL L1ZAR8, 4, St David Streett aad to be had of stiOics. Bro» 
thOTs. Hich Streett R. Grant an4 Sons. 8. Nleohon Streett A. Todd. 
8t Patrick Souere t A Stewart, Howe Street t J. Sutherlaad, Caltoa 
Straet. Edfadwrth t W. Reid and Son, Leith i R. Bell, postmaster, 
t>MBdeet C O. Sldey. Perth t A. Rrown and Co. Aberdeen t K. Dou- 
gtea. Inverness t J. Douglas, Tains A. Mefaoea. Berwick ; O. Sin- 
ctalr, DurofHesb 

Orders and Advertisements received by A. K. Johnstone and Co., 
Dublin } Newton and Ca. Warwick Squsret W. Baker, Fleet Street; 
and by White and Co., Fleet Street. Londm. 

DUNDONNELL CAUSE. 



In the press, and la a fbw days wlU be published, hi 8vob 

By DANIEL LIZARS, 

5, South St David Street. Edinburgh, and may be had of all the 
Bookiellert In the North of Scotland, 

A FULL and ACCURATE REPORT of the in- 

•* teresthn and Exfraordlnarv TRIAL, THOMAS MACKENZIE, 

Eaq. of . V. ROBERT ROY, Bm. W.a Ire. before the Jury 

Court at Edlnlbuigh, on Tuesday, llth May, 1830, apd following 
days. 

Tsken In shorthand 

By Mr SIMON MCGREGOR, 

Lata Reporter for The North Briton, 

Vbraarly Reporter In the Houteof Commoaa. aad Laadoa 

^^ CoMrtaofLaw. 



SPLENDID WORKS IN ART, SCIENCE, Ite. 
Reeendy pabltshed, or preparing for pabUcatkai, 

By DANIEL LIZARS, 

5, St Davio Sraasr, EDiwaiTaoBi 

Aad to be had of all BookseOen. 



Preparing for pubUcaium. 
THE MONASTIC ANNALS of TEVIOTDALE ; 

Or, the History and Antiquities of the Abbeys of 

JEOBUKOH, KELSO, MELROSB, and DRYfiUROB. 

By the Rev. JAMBS MORTON, B D. 

- To bt iUaatratad with Views. Elevations. Orouod Plans, ^kc» 

ttom Drawings taken on the spot by W. H. Lisaaa, Eagraver, and 

G. Smith, Aiebltect. To be publ&hed In 4to Parts. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHESaiid AUTHEN- 
TfC AN ECDOTBS of HORSES. lUustrated by ngures of the dlf- 
fbtMt Breeds, aad Portraits of eelebrated aad reaswkaMe HORS^. 
nstasL By Capt. Baowv. Author of the*' Biogranhiaal 
ad Aathwtfo Aaerrtntas of Dogs " la ooa vohuae iSnMib 



Zatefy pubBshetL 
FOR INYAUDS AND FAMILIES. 
A MANUAL of the ECONOMY of the HUMAN 
BODY, te Health and Disease; oootateteg a brief view of Hs Stnie- 
ture aad Fnncttons, and the Diseases to whkh It Is liable I with ample 
dIreetkNis for the regulatioo of Diet end Regimen, than InCancy to 
Ohi Age. ISno, with Engravings, price 8s. Sd. boarda. 

The ELEMENTS of DRAWING; eoBtaiainf the 
int prtaelples of Light aad Shade, CokiuHng,aad Perspective^ with 
Bagravli^B. aad Coloured Bxamplca of Tints. By Gaoaoa MAa- 
aaAix MATiaa, Mlalature Painter, aad Teacher of Drawing, Bdin- 
Aufgh. ISmo^ with twelve Engravings, price 3s. extra boaids. 

WEEDS and WILDFLOWERS. By the late Mr 
ALBZAanaa BALrova. With a Biographical Meaaolr, by a Uta- 

_ . ^ ■ 1 — -• ^1 ■■■^■■--* — *• ^^^a* A^^^ A* MJt *- -*- 



BUCHANAN'S TABLES for Coarertinff the 
Wsighta aad Measarsa hitherto la use kite thoee of the Imperial 
Standards. 18aao, bound in roan and lettered, 8a. id. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of ORNITHOLOGY. By 
Sir WiLLtAV Jaaoiaa, Bart P.R.aB., te. and P. J. SaLar. Esq. 
F.R.S.Bnte. Parts L to V. Priee of each, L.I, lis. ad. t Large 

T&s Work win be published hi Quarterly Parts, royal 4toi each 
eoatalntag fhxB 13 89 90 Plataib OB wkteh frtB be figured Ikoaa SO to 
J0~ 



LAND« nUl cokNired, L.S, Ss^Mounted on raUer. L.3. *.m—^m- 
tent sprtng roller, L.4, 4s.->In morocco case, imperhd 8vo, IJ^ iOs. 
— If varatsbed, 17k.addltiooBl. 

HAMILTON'S PLAN of EDINBURGH, with 
18 Views, one sheet, prke 3a.— la boards, 3e. 6d.— la a ease, "•• Sd. 
—Oa roller, 8s. 

CHANNING'S DISCOURSE on the INSTAL* 
LATION of the Rev. M. J. MOTTB. Post 8vo, Is. 

EDINBURGH PENMAN; a New Set of Copf 
Lines, In Eight Numbers, 6d. each. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATlONof DRMACCUL. 
LOCH*S WORK on the HIGHLANDS. Seeood edilkai, post Sve^ 
8a. 6d. 

CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
1^ CAITHNESS respectfullT hitiiiwtes, that he 

-^ * has opened a CIRCULATING LIBRARY at No. 1, ALaANt 
STaaaT i and as it Is his iatsntlon to add several copies of every 
poputar new publication aasopn aa published, those who may fkvonr 
aim by heeoming subscribers, or night readers, may depend opcai 
being rqgulwly supplied with the newest publieatlons. 

The foUowing Periodicals wlU be rsgularly added t— 
The Ediabur^ Quartsrly, Weetminsier, and Foreign Qoartarly 
Reviews. _^ „ 

BhMdtwood*«, the Monthly, New Meoihly, and Fraser*B Maga* 



United Skrvice Joomal, La BdHe AssemUce, Bdh>bai|h Utnary 
JeuRud, and Ed i nb ur gh Literary Gaaecte. 

As several eoples of eaeh of the above win be added 
the demand, a new number wiU be given to a subscriber at aay 



Sudogues, with terms of sobseriptlon, to be had at the LIlMary. 
Stationery of every deseriptlaB t 
Books, in plain aad deiant Bindini 



eriptlon. 




M.B — The ahove aittdaa are oAied at Itale aoie thttieoitprMg 
for ready aMMMy. 

Bdhibvghf May, 183a 
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This day is published, 

Dtsvtifully prtnied, and neatly done up in Fancy boards, 

one vol. small 8vo, price Ai. 

THE WINE-DRINKER'S MANUAL ; contam- 

ing the HkMory, Maoufkcture, and Mananeroant of Spaidsh, 
French. Rhenish. lUliao, Madeira, Cape, and BriUsh Wines, and 
Miseellanoous Infonnation. peculiarly aooepcable u> tbt Bon Vivanc 

Also. Just published. 
In 1 ToL 18mo, pnce3s. 

The NEV CHESTERFIELD; conUioiiiK Prio- 
ci pies of Politeness to complete the Gentleman, and give Mm a Know- 
ledffeof the World; ako Precepts particularly addressed to Young 
Ladies. 

London : Printed for If arsh and Millsr t and Constabls 
and Co., 19, Waterloo Place. Edinburgh. 

Just published. 

By U. OGLE, 17 and 19, Wilson Street, Otasgow ; 

and WAUOH and INNCS, Edinburgh, 

T.ETTERS to a WIFE, by the late Rev. J. 

*'^ NEWTON, London t with a Pre£soe by W. Hamiltok, 
D.D., Strathblane. 13mo, price 5s. 

8. REVIEW of the Ute DISCUSSIONS In Nile 
Street Meeting House, relative to the RULE of FAITH, itc By 
the Author of *• The Protustanu" Noi. 1 and S. price 6d. each. 

3. REMARKS on CertAin OPINIONS recently pro- 
pagated reepecting U VIVERSAL REDEMPTION, and other To- 
pics connected with that subject. By W. Hamiltok, D.D., Strath- 
Mane. 12ino,Ss. 

By the same Author, 

4. An ESSAY on the ASSURANCE of SALVA- 
TION. ItnK), price 2s. 6d. 

5. An APOLOGY for MILLENNIAL DOC- 
TRINE, in the form it was entertained by the Piimitive Chuich. 
By the Rev. W. Andsrson, Glasgow. 8to, 9s. 



INSTITUTES of THEOLOGY; or, a Conciee Svs- 
tem of Divinity. By the late Albx. Rank km, D.O.. Glasgow, lis. 
for 6s. An excellent work, well fitted for FamUjf readb»£, 

MISCELLANEA SCOTICA : a CoUection of Thm^ 

relating to the History. Antiquities, Topofpraphy, and Liter a t ur e of 
Scotland. 4 vols, llmo, scarce and valu^ile, f4s. for Ifs. 

Lately published. 
In one vol. 4to. price One Guinea in boards, 

THE NEW TESTAMENT of our Lord and Sa- 

'^ viour JESUS CHRUST. With a Plaiit ExroairiOH, for the 
Use of Families. 

By the Rev. THOMAS BOYS. M.A. of Trinity Colkga» 

Cambridge. 

KXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

** This is an excellent work for raiding at family devotions. Or- 
dinary commentaries usually embrace too many to|^cs for this pur- 
pose: even the practical observations in them are a sort of running 
pooimentary, woven ingeniously together; but not illustrating or 
enforcing some one point. The reader is, therefore, usually oblQied, 
for domestic worship, to make a seleetinn, and probably to abridge a 
portion, which, after all his care, U often still too desultory for this 
particular object. 

'* Mr Boys attempts to supply this defect. He seises some promi- 
nent topic of the section or chapter which has been read, and grounds 
on It a l»rief leeture, meditation, or address ; and this with so much 
Judgment and aUlitv. and. above all. with so much earnest (rfety, 
■and so anakms a desire to instruct the hearer In the doctrines, and 
promises, and commands of Scripture, that we most cordially and 
warmly reoumnend his work to our readers, both for (kmiiy and pri- 
▼ate perusaL** — Christian Observer, 

** There Is a happy cm»blnation of sound Judgment and glowing 
piety in this very vsluawi commentarv. We greatly approve the 
plan; and the execution Is most creditable. The comments are 
stricUy Evangelical, and th** style is simple, animated, and remark- 

^tly devout We have no heslutlon In ssyint;, that this work must 
ceeed wherever its merits are known { and. considering the price of 
books, and the superior way in which it is got up, is very cheap."— 
S^vangellcai Magaune* 

Also, by the same Author, 
In large 4lo, price 10s. 6d. sewed« 

TACTICA SACRA. 

An attempt to develope and to exhibit to the eye, by Tahnlar ar- 
rangements, a general rule of composition prevailing in the Holy 
Senptnrea. 

Part 1. Contains the neoMsary Explanatioo« and an Appendix. 

Part If. Cont^ns four of the Epistles, arranged at langth« in Greek 
,and KngUsha as specimens. 

And, In 8vo, price 8s. 6d. boards, 

A KEY TO THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 

Printed for R. B. SaaLxv and W. BuftMsiDx ; and sold by L. B. 
Sbklbt and Soms. Fleet Street! London. 



This day is pubtished, VoL IL price 5s. 

CONTAINIKO 

THE POEMS OP BURNS, 

WITH A rOttTRAIT, 

OP 

PICKERING'S ALDINE EDITION of ^ 

BRITISH POET3, to appear In montMy Vohimea. ran; 
with the Waverley Nov6ls, FamUy Library, and similar pelLb 
Uens. 

it is the diar ac teristi e of the p i es t i>t age to p l a c e sei enee a»d farm 
ture within the reach of every class of society, by the pabUeuwe M 
standard and popular works in a form to comMoe the advanrun J 
eheaimess. convenience, and beauty. To meet this taste, wtih »! 
npecL to the PoeU of our country, the AUine Bdiiien iff the Br^r' 
Poets Is undertaken. The text will be carefully formed fi«e: tel 
best Editions t and lo the works of each Poet, an odgmal Hesse . 
and a P<n-trait will be prefixed. 

WiLLrAM PiCK«Rriro, Pobttdier, London i IX A. TAi.aeT^ 
Oxford t J. J. and J. DstOHTOir. Cambridge; W. P. "Wammma^ 
Dublin : and OLtvan and Bovo. Edinborgb. 



THE PRACTICAL GARDENERand MODER5 

-^ HORTICULTURIST, in whkh the most approved 

are laid down tot the Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and TWrn 
Garden, the Green-h-juse. Hot*house, Conservatory, dfcc for 
Mondi in ttie V'ear, including the new Method of U^almg Forca^ 
houses with Hot Water onfy ; tormiLA a complete SysU>m of Moia 
Practice in the varioiu Branches of Horticultural Scieooe. 

This popular and highly-useful Work is Just completed in 16Pia. 
price 9s. 6d. each, or in S vols. bds. L.S. illustrated bv nuia s w 
coloured Plates of specimens of the most esteemed Fmurrs ml 
FiiOWRRs, and the latest approved Designs for the EreetioQ oi He- 
Bouaka, ORsaw-Houaaa, Cow axRYATORisa, UoT-Ba»fl» dec. At. 

By CHARLES M'lNTOSH, CM.&H.5. 
Head Gardener to his Royal Highness Prince Leopold at 

Also, now pnblifhing, in Monthly Parte, 
By tile MUne Author, and forming a suitable Companion to 

A new and degant Work, entitled, 

FLORA AND POMONA; 
The BRITISH fruit a^d FLOWER GARDEK, 



Containing i>eseriptions of the most valuable and int« 
and Fruits cultivated in the Gardens of Great Britain, the l*eriod of 
their Introduction, Botanical Charscter, Mode of Culture. Time of 
Flowering, dec with a Definition of all the Botanical and Clawiril 
Terms which may occur in the Description of the respective sah)ed&^ 
To which wHI be a ded. Instructions for Drawing and Colourioc 
Fiuits and Flowers, wi'h Directiona for Mixing the CokMirs. 6k. t^ 
Mr B. D. Smith, F.L.S. « 

In Octavo, PUiss Coloured ttom Nature, ts. 6d.; and in Qwaita, 
Plain and Coloured, the former at 2s. and the latter at 5s. era Part. 

•«* The Author and Proprietor pledge themselves that no Drav- 
ing shall appear In this Work which is not taken fhmi the subject 
itself. In its highest perfoction, and to wliieh reforanee eannot be 
given of the place of its growth, iic 

London; Published by T. Kkllt, 17, Paternoster Row. SoU 
by T. IRRLAND, South Bridge Street, fidialnught and all ocba 
Booksellers. 

TO DYSPEPTICS, 
THE STUDIOUS AND SEDENTARY. 

BUTLER'S COOLING APERIENT POW- 

DERS,— produce an extremely refreshing Eflbrvesenif IMnk. 
preferable to Soda. Seidllta, or Magnesia Water, and at tne sent 
time a Mild and Cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to proaaotatfw 
healthy action of the Sunnach and Boweb, and thereby prevent the 
recurrence of Constipation and Indigestion, with all their train of 
consequences, as Depression, Flatulence, Acidity or Heartbura. 
Headach, Febrile Symptoms. Eruptions on the Sklh, Ac. dfce. ; and 
by frequent use will obviate the necessity of having reoouna to Ca* 
iomei. Epsom Salts, and other violent medieincs. whidi toul to de- 
Inlitate the svstem. When taken after too free an indulgence la the 
luxuries of tne table, particularly after too much wine, the usual dis- 
agreeable effects are altogether avoided. In warm climates, thev 
wtU be found extremely benefldaU as they prevent accttmulattoo oi 
Bile, and do not debilitate. 



Prepared, and sold In fs. 9d. Boxes,->and 10a. 6d. and fOs. 

by Bt*TLKR. Chemist to his Majesty, No. 73, Prince's Street, Edln^ 
buTKh ; and (authenticated by the Pre|>arer*s nsme and addrcas, ia 
the Label affixed to each box and case) may be obtained orf' Botlsr 
and Ca, 4, Cheapside, Comer of St Paul's, London ; and of all the 
principal Druggists and Booksellers throughout the United KIngdoai. 



Edinburgh t Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morning, 
by CONSTABLE A CO. 19. WATERLOO PLACE t 

Sold also by Thomab ArxiKaoif, Glaiigowt W. Citbrt, jun. 
andCo., Dublin; Huaar, Chakcb, and Co., Loudon; and by all 
Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road« thzxiufhout tlM* 
United Kingdonu 

Price 6d*/ or Stamped and sent free Ay jmsI, 1(U, 
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"T^e Life of Alexander Alexander, Written by Himself, 
and edited by John Howell, Author of " Journal of a 
Soldier," « Life of John Nieol,** ftc 2 toIi. poet 8to. 
Pp. 339 and 327. EJ&burgh. William Blackwood. 
1830. 

It is scarcely going too fiur to term our ingenioui 
townsman John Howell, the De Foe of Edinburgh ; for, 
though he is scarcely equal in grasp and originality of 
'mind to that prince of popular writers, he is ftr his su- 
perior in true delicacy and moral purity, and has been 
the means of giring us more insight into the character of 
our populace than any writer of the day. His *' Jour- 
nal of a Soldier of the Seventy-first,** affords an excellent 
glimpse into the materiel of which our armies are com- 
posed ; ** John Nicol** carries us, in like manner, among 
oar seamen ; and the present Tolumes, the most full of 
deep and yaried interest with which he has yet presented 
us, carry the reader in company with a luckless and high- 
spirited ranger over more than half the globe. Nor asvst 
the merits of the publisher pass unnotleed. We do not 
know which better deserves the thanks of the reading 
public — Mr Blackwood, for the di scern m— t and liberal, 
ity with which he discovered the value of Alexander's 
manuscripts, and prosecuted their reduction to a publish- 
able form — or Mr Howell, for the tact and intelligence 
with which he has discharged the duty of editor. 

The story of Alexander Is fascinating, on account of 
the rapid diversity of scene and fortune through which 
the hero is hurled ; and, at the same time, it reads an 
impressive lesson, by the warning his fate holds out to 
such as indulge an over-suseeptible temperament. The 
mirrative is not the less instructive that the hero, although 
any thing but a practically wise man, is gifted with nb 
ordinary share of feeling and sagacity ; nor are his re- 
marks one whit less interesting and horae-ooming, that 
his cast of thought has been sickened o*er by continual 
disappointment, and that he Is, to a very slight degree, a 
misanthrope. • 

Alexander is the natural son of some person in easy 

circumstances in the west of Scotland. For the sake of 

concealment, he was boarded in childhood In the hoose of 

a small farmer. Here and at school he was regarded, aft 

account of the unfortunate circumstances aUsading hte 

birth, as a sort of paria,-«4is one step In creation beneath 

those with whom he was to associate, — as one with whom 

none had a fellow feeling, and whomifht be abused with 

impunity. The boy, with his spirit thus gaarsd and 

broken, was placed by his father at Greenock, to obtain 

some notion of mercantile business, and was thence sent, 

when old enough, to the West Indies. His destination 

was one of the smaller islands formerly belonging to the 

French, where he was reeslred and treated with a degree 

of kindness and respect to which, in his own land, he 

had been unaccustomed. His heart began to beat more 

freely. He met with a young woman upon whom be 

placed his affections ; h«r parents were not averse to the 



match ; his character and prospects were good ; and every 
thing augured a prosperous career. But unfortunately, 
on the oeeasion of an accidental quarrel with his employer, 
that gentleman taunted him with his birth. The pain- 
ful feelings of his early years rushed back upon him — he 
felt as if some degradation were Inherent in his nature, 
which nothing could wash out or conceal ; and, in a state 
of eaeited feeling, he resolved to leave the island. In vain 
did his mistress look miserable, and his kind master re. 
lent, — ^he was roused even to fHnzy, and back to Scotland 
he came. 

His reception from his father may easily be conceived. 
He had wished to conceal from the world the existence 
of this child of shame ; and, when he believed the object 
attained, back came the damning remembrancer of his 
frailty. In this firame of mind, the father accused his 
son of a fickle and unsteady disposition. A scene of 
painful altercation ensued, and Alexander, in a fit of des- 
peration, enlisted in the Royal Artillery. 

While in the army, the greater part of his time was 
consumed in India. The picture he gives of the King's 
troops in that country, though from a spectator of a very 
diflferent cast, harmonizes strictly with that given in the 
'' Memoirs of Seijeant B.,** and has. therefore, been too 
long belbre the public to Justify us in presenting our 
readers with extracts from this portion of the work. The 
chief interest in this part of the narrative consists in the 
insight It afltsrds into that feature of Alexander's charac- 
ter to which we have already alluded — an indolent ac. 
quiescence in his fate, leading him frequently to delay, 
on the most frivolous pretexts, a slight exertion, which 
might have been the means of materially forwarding bis 
views in life. He returned from India with a shattered 
constitution, and, after serving some time on garrison- 
duty, was allowed to retire on a pension. 

Coming back once more to Scotland, he found his fa., 
ther still inexorable, and conceived the idea of again try- 
ing his fortune In the West Indies. After innumerable 
petty and teasing disappointments he sets sail, and with 
much ado manages to get first one, and then another, 
small employment in Demerara. It is fiited, however, 
that nothing shall prosper with him. This portion of 
Alexander's history we recoaSmend to the particular at- 
tentbn of the public Although told in the language of 
a disappointed man. It Is unquestionably the most jnst 
and Impartial account of the state of society in our West 
ladia colonies we have met with ; and will be found in- 
structive aa well by those soulless drivellers who laud 
slavery Ia the abstract, as by the wiseacres who. In their hot 
zeal for refersn, pretend to legislate for millions separated 
from them by half the circumference of the globe, and yet 
more widely separated bydlfferenoe afhabitsand education. 
Dimppolntied in Demeiara, as everywhere else, Alexan- 
der joined the Sauth AaMrican patriots. We have care- 
fully studied the history of that contikunt previous to the 
Revolution, and being convinced that all the works which 
have been written upon It since are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, barefaced lies, or spoiled by the affectation of 
their authors, who wish to tell every thing, though 
they saw bat little, we are glid to meet at last with ona 
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man whose narrative, however caustic, carries the stamp 
of truth on its forehead. Alexander's unpretending state- 
ment of what he saw is most g^phtc, and to one ao- 
qvainted with the previous state of the Spanl^ colonies, 
its authenticity will be at once apparent. The broken 
tradesmen of England with their morgue aristocratiqu^— 
the routed yet blithe followers of Napoleon — the doWn- 
right New Englanders — the honest, yet withal soft and 
heavy Germana — ^the fervid Credlea---all act exactly as 
we were prepared to expect. That erewhile peaceful 
and happy country is undergoing a violent and fantastic 
ebange — a sort of fi'enzy ; but the crisis of its fever, and 
the prelude of returning health, has seimed it. To give our 
readers any adequate idea of Alexander's sketches on thi^ 
subject, would be to extract almost the whole of his second 
vc^ume. We pick out, however, one or two extracts al- 
most at random. The following is his aooonnt of Bo- 
livar : 

** He is a native of Caraecas, where he had extensive 
property, at this time in the hands of the Spaniards. His 
height is about five feet eight, and be \m weU-proporttoned* 
Though a full white, bis face was brwixedor weather- 
beaten, but very intelligent, fuU, and round, with a natural 
smile, that rendered it pleasing, without hurting that air 
of superiority which lurked in a dark and intelligent eye, 
the angry glance of which was benumbing. His eye enli- 
vened a studious cast of countenance, whether natural or 
acquired I cannot say. He waltarad besutifuUy. He was 
of sober and abstemious haUts, and spoke gracefully, and 
wdl to the point ; his proclamations were nomeroos, and 
well adapted to their purpose. He spoke little in company, 
and had a great dislike to tipplers, babblers, idlers, game- 
sters, and duellists. He allowed the English to fight duels, 
but anv American who fought was shot for the offence. 
He took a great deal of exerdse, often walking and riding. 
He was very fond of the English, often talked about Eng- 
land, and plaoed much oonfidenoe In the Britkih, holding 
out liberal enoouragement to all adventurers, but giving at 
the same time a general order that no foreigner was to be 
kept against his will, and that every one was to have his 
passport to return to his country whenever he chose. Out 
of policy and regard to Britain, he pardoned many villains, 
giving them passports and rations until they embarked, and 
even money to carry them off; yet others who left the ooiin- 
try had to fight their way In the best manner they could. 
I was a witness to an Instance of his demeney ;— a Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Wilson, who had been up the country with 
Paez, then commander-in-chief, was a spy to the Spa- 
niards, and in communication with Genenu MurlUo ; he 
entered into an intrigue to overthrow Bolivar and the Re- 
public, by sowing dissension between the rulers. His plan 
was to disgrace Bolivar ; and, by worktog on the foibles of 
the English, he soon got them to decUre for Pkez. When 
all was ripe, he had the assurance to go to Paei and propose 
to him to be supreme ruler, and supmede Bolivar ; which 
Paez, to defeat his object, agreed to, and a proclamation 
was issued to the British and the army to acknowledge 
Paez as the supreme chief and captoin-general of the ar- 
mies of the Republic This they bad been prepared for; 
Colonel Wilson had only to come down to Angustura, and 
take up with him all the British to the Apnre, under the 
pretence of strengthening the army ; all this was to be kept 
secret from Bolivar. Wilson came dovm, and the report 
was soon spread abroad, that all the foreigners in Angus- 
tura weie to go up with hlra to join the army of the Apure. 
But Paez, as soon as Wilson left him, sent down a boat 
with information of the design to BoKvar. 

«' Wilson was still going backward and forward to Boli- 
var, on the most friendly terms, and dining with him. The 
first time he entered after the arrival of tne message from 
Paez, Bolivar, being reclined in his hammock, received him 
without anv apparent change of manner, and desired him 
to come and sit down by him, when they entered into con- 
versation, as if Bolivar knew nothing of his nefarious de- 
rigns. AfW a short time spent In this manner, Bolivar, 
Without any apparent emotion, drew the packet from his 
pocket which contained the irrefragable proofs of his base- 
ness, and told him to look at It, and inform him if be knew 
any thing of its contents. Wilson was immediately put 
into dose confinement, when we all looked for his being shot ; 
but in a little time he was sent off to Old Guiana aprisoner 
at large, until shipped off to the West Indies, and I heUeve 
he had money to carry hhn offi Bolivar s»hi-.< I forgive 
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ou for the sake of your country ; you have it to thank ki 
fe, and not me, dr.* "— VoU ii. p. 26-8. 

The fortraft of Paez fivma m fine pendant to tlua fsJ 
length of the Liberator : 

<< Paez is a stout, active-looking little man, 'wi^ a pint 
sing and very expresnve countenance ; he is a ^ood mas^^ 
clan and dancer, fearless and brave to excess^ bat raah to J 
fault, rushing into battle pdl-mdl, with no idea but tliatt 
oyerturnliig aM oppoesd to him by mere aiiiaaal foroe. \r 
his feelings were very acute, and he grieved mcuJIi nhet\ 
great daughter even of his enemies, and benune sublet & 
severe epifeptic fits. He bad £Might many siimwafnl ki- 
tles, but he could not calculate the effect of evoiutimu Ek 
Bolivar. He was no pditlcian, only a ]^ain IMKii^ raa, 
where talent lay in rushing on to battle. He vrass o^ 
void of learning, being able neither to read nor write, win 
much care he could just manege to scrawl P-a-e-z on tk 
offidal papers that were presented to him ; but his hmR 
and soul were in thecaose he e sp o us ed. **— Vol. ii. pp. 7S, % 

As the aessien of oar General Assembly is bat latoiT 
orver. It may not be inapprt^riate to add to thcaa aketdca 
the foUowiag curloos piotnre t 



** I stopped at a fine white bouse, which I waa inlbriBd 
bdonged to Commisdonado. Here I passed as aiiaug c a 
night as I ever did. At mv first knoddn^, the door vu 
opened by a small plump4boking person, with a very brsai 
leather belt. I boldly asked for a lodging, not aa a fisvsK 
but a right. He gave a jump^ and, flouriahins hia liaaAk 
bade me enter. Aa he turned, I saw that the crown of ki 
bead was shaved. I fdt a little abashed at my fi-eeden ; 
but be jumped and danced before me. ^ I thonrht be wa 
mad; mdeed I knew not what to think. I nrnnd hm 
also a Frenchman, a colond, an agreeable man, free of prs 
jndloeb 

" As soon as I waa seated, the padre broncht lerth t 
huge bottle of rum, and poured out glasB after fUMs, drink- 
ing himself, and urging us in an antio manner, ahaluiif 
the bottle before us; he danced, nng, and ahoated like a 
bacchant. 

*< At length supper was ordered In. Sndi a supper I hsd 
sddom seen. There was chocolate^ sausages, rioe^ aoop^ con- 
serves, &c enough for ten men. But now the nooet ladi- 
croos scene began. He hdped us with his bare bands, iMap- 
ing the victuds on our plates. He was soon covovd witk 
grease from the chin to the bdt, aa be ate lustily. £vcr and 
anon he seized the poor Frenchman round the neck, and 
kissed him. He was soon as much bedaubed as bimadC 
I admired the patience of the Frenchman ; and carefullj 
kept the table between us, lest the foolish priest dioal<f next 
attack me in the same manner, which I oouM not liave en- 
dured. 

** The supper was removed, and the rum again went 
round until we were all tipsy, and then we tumbled into 
bed all three. I awoke about four o'dock, and fortunate 
it was I did so, for the Frenchman was Just on the point of 
expiring ; my right heel was on his neck, and thus he was 
pushed to the wall, as he lay at the foot of the bed. I re- 
moved my fbot, and with difficulty recovere d the French 
officer, who had dmost ceased to breathe. The priest also 
awoke ; they began again to the bottle^ but I wonkl take 
no more on account of my journey, and not bdng aocu*. 
tomed to drink to excess. They both agdn tumbled into 
bed, while I ordered breakfiust, which was cheerfully fur- 
nished. I mounted and rode off as soon as day broke. Thii 
was the first scene of Intemperance I had seen, and I am 
sorry to say It was by a padre. The people in cenerd 
drink pretty freely, hut not to intoxication.*'— Vol. ii. 
pp. 298-300. 

The Adventures of Alexander, who is at present, we 
r^^t to learn, in the Royal Infirmary of this dty, are 
rapidly rdated afier his leaving South America, and are 
brought down to nearly the date of the publication of his 
volume. The whole book Is full of fedlng ; — Alexander 
was a child of impulse — proofs of which are spread over 
the whole work, and scarcely admit of being broken 
down Into small bits, and exhibited like geological speci- 
mens. He thus speaks of his emotions when, on board 
a Columbian privateer, he passed within dght of her 
dwdllng, whom he had loved In youth — ^the memory of 
his disappointed patdon having baonled cTory hour ^ 
his lucklen life } 
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** It ^118 on board this brif I got Um Mmt hemrt I had 
ever had, and suffered angoMi so keen that lor a time I 
xvBs bereft of reason. We took on board some passwgira 
to caiTy to Grenada; my heart beat high with h«^ ; I was 
to be within sixteen leagues of Carrlaoon ; surdjr an oppor- 
tunity would occur by which I might reach this haren of 
my hopes. We scudded along ; at length Grenada hove in 
Hi|;ht, but we did not enter i£e port; the brig only lav to, 
and sent the passengers on shore. At the retiu'n of our 
boat, the captain Bto<M] for the island of St Vincents. Soon 
the island of Carrincoa graduallv began to rise into view. 
The feeling I bad onlv More indulgeid in by* anticipation, 
masumed an overwhelming force. 1 stood rooted to the 
quarter-deck; we approadied so dose to UiUdMirongh I 
c<>uld recognise every olject, and the house that contained 
nil that my soul held dear. I implwed Captain King to 
enter the hat hour, or allow me to go on shore for a few 
hoars. He looked surprised at the intense anxiety I di^ 
played in making my request, but reftised, and said, if he 
oould, he perhaps woold do so at our return from St Vin. 
cents. Shame made me eooocal my bitter regret, though 
it was allayed by the hope of being soon set on shore ; yet I 
had not made up mv mind to any particular line of con- 
duct ; only I wished to know if Mademoiselle was alive, 
and get one glance of that lovely face that was never out of 
roy thoughts. I had resolved, in my poor and penniless 
ntate, not to make myself known if I could hdp it, to any 
one on the island, captain of marines as I was. 

** Thus I stood gaxing until night shut out from sight 
the object of my longing ; sadly and slowly I went below, 
and threw mysdf down, not to sleep, but to review my life, 
which bod been 8p<»it in pain and disappointment. 

*' We remained a few days at St Vincents. Long and 
heavily they hung upon ray hands, yet the inhabitants were 
very kind and civil to us. At our departure, we fired a 
aalute, which was not answered; but thev hoisted their 
colours in reply. The evening was setting in as Carriaoou 
came in sight the second time ; I humbly requested Cap- 
tain King to put into Hillsborough, or set me on shore. 
H is reply now was, he had no business whatever there, or 
he would be happy to oblige me ; neither could he think of 
sending a boat from the brig duHng the night. My heart 
sank within me. I looked so much disappointed, he en- 
qnh^ what could make me so anxious to get on shore. I 
told him I had been on the isl^d in my vouth, and wished 
to know if any of my friends were still aUve. He laughed 
and saJd, * O, captain, it must have been in the year one 
when you were there,* alluding to my aged look. * No^* I ; 
said, < it was in the year 1800, when L was only eighteen 
years of age.* — * Why,* said he, ' I thought you were sixty 
at It^n.* Again I asked him to indulge me, but he per- 
eiiiiitorily irlused. I rushed from hu presence almost 
frantic. As soon as I reached my berth, I seized a iar of 
rum that stood at hand, and placing It to my head, drank 
in desperation, I knew not how much ; but I sank over- 
powered upon my cot ; my body was rendered by it inert, 
but my mental energies were ftarfully increaaed. Such a 
night and day of agonv I trust never to pass again ; but my 
anguish gradually died away, and I resumed my usual train 
of thinking."— Vol. ii. p. 184-7. 

After speaking as we have done of this book, it is a 
work of supererogation to say we recommend it to oui^ 
readers. The frontispiece, engraved from a portrait of 
Alexander by Watson Oordon, is beaatifol and charao- 
terlstio. 



TVie Captive of Fez j A Rowutnce, in Five Cantos. By 
Thomas Aird. Edinburgh. WiUiam Blackwood. 1830. 
12mo. Pp. 243. 

Thet who have read Mr Aird*s ** Religious Charac- 
teristics** are aware that It is a work which contains many 
fine passages, — ^much acute reasoning, and much imagina- 
tive writing of a high character. The readers of the 
Literary Journal are also aware that Mr Aird has con- 
tributed toour pages, as he has done to those of Blackwood's 
Magazine, several powerfully-written prose sketches, in- 
dicating a reflective and original mind. We learned, 
therefore, with pleasure, some months ago, that Mr Aird 
was engaged with a poem, upon which he intended to 
expend all his energies, and to which he trusted as a step- 
ping-stoae to lift him high«r up th« road of Imm. We 



have now perused this poem, and are glad to say tluit wa 
have not been disappointed in the effort wbloh Bfr Alrdls 
genius has made. We knew that in the solitiide af hia 
•wa thoughts Mr Aird was fond of nursing pecaliar 
trains oi association, and we therefore alao knew, tliat 
whatever he wrote would be something out of tlia healBa 
track, — somethiBf minted in the mint of hit own indlvi- 
dnal feelings, and not alloyad by the intermlxtare of thai 
sparkling but worthless dross which at present passes but 
too current in the republic of letters. A wnodso/Mdmsg^ 
and consequently a Uyls €f expression, differing to a ooa- 
sideraUe extent flnom any other mode or styk^ arsaaioiif 
the invariable marks of a superior mind — a a^ad oapaUa 
of remaining steady in its own strength, and nat to bo 
swayed from side to side by every unosrtain and idiiWng 
breeae of doctrine, fMhkm, and opinion. This higlMr 
characteristic belongs to idl Mr Aird*s writings. Al^ 
though it Is evident that tlieir author has read and on- 
joyed the works of his lllostriona predecssaora and maat 
admired contemporaries, it is no less evident that tlM 
channel of his own thoughts runs too deep to be thoroughly 
tin|[ed by any accidental hue wliich they may throw over 
its sarfiMe. The fountain from which his oonoeptiona 
flow, hid though it may be ftrom the common oye^ r^* 
tains its crystal transparency unoontaminated. 

There can be no state of existence at all to he oompared 
with that whksh the poet enjoys when his whole mind k 
engrossed with hb first poetical undertaking. To him 
the world is the mere platform over which he wallu ;«— 
he is as moch beyond its miseries as he is independent of 
its pleasures. His universe and his eternity are within 
his own soul. He communes with thoughts, which ha 
can summon at will, and which eongrtgato around him 
like groups of friends with Itright and holy faces. For 
him nature Is lovely with her myriad dyes, and full of 
enchantment with her thousand voices ; but it is not the 
external nature, TislMe at mom and eva to every vulgar 
gaze, — it is the essence of Its beauty, treasured up and 
refined in the alembic of his own feelings, and equally 
vivid before him in the darkness and the storms of night, 
as in the balm and the brilliancy of noon. To him 
humanity, with all its varying attributes, is a study 
fraught with deap delight ; and over that mighty mira- 
cle — the frame and the constitution of man — he oasts the 
mantle of his Inspiration, until he almost penetrates into 
the heart of the mystery, and catches glimpses of what is 
yet to be. And never are his Judgments severe ; nor are 
his doubts that the good preponderates, ever triumphant. 
The poet who turns misanthrope, c eas e s to be a poet. 
Love, ia the most extended aoeeptation of the word, is 
the grand ingredient of all poetry, — a aomothlng which 
softens and Improves, which mdts and purifies, which, 
stronger than the love of woman, pervades all space and 
illuminatea every idea. And if, at timea, this very con- 
dition of hia being appears to Intensify Itoelf In one por- 
thsular dlreetlon, who shall say how gloriously bright tile 
coneeptlons which then chase each other, lika fummar 
wave on wave, through his whole soul, and which, though 
unknown to all the world beside, and of momentary da- 
ration, even within himself, nevertheless adiievo the pur- 
pose of the Almighty, and, like the showery sparides of 
the shooting star, leave a ^eam upon the memory, even 
after they have themselves disappeared? Then, as time 
rolls on, and brings with it the duller years of lifis, how 
does the poet look back upon his first dream of high en- 
thusiasm, and, like the evening traveller through the hill- 
encircled vale, turn round upon his own shadow, still far 
up on the mountain's brow ! Alas ! many of the golden 
lamps that burned within are already gone out, and though 
the poet still worships at the altar of his god, the shrine 
looks less glorious than it did of yore. Woe to the cold 
critic, who would hasten the coming on of this sterner 
period, and, by the flinging of a few senseless stones, shat- 
ter into Augments the magic mirror in which the poet 
sees hit T&riooa aiisa^ nnnMrMM at tfM iMila of the over- 
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•hioUif sUn. DefecU there must be whererer wordeare 
htA reooone to m the ■jrmbob of thoof ht ; but if, through 
the mietineie of words, bright ideM are eeento ahioe, 
then hM a poet*s toul been at work, and better to break 
the golden bowl of life at once, than to fling a shadow 
•TV the spirit which glitters within* 

We hare been aocosed of sererity towards young poets ; 
hat the plaasibility of the accusation rests upon the misuse 
of the term. We confess we are serere towards rkjfme- 
jters, but nerer towards poeis, — towards those in whom 
we see, or think we see, traces of that higher susoeptibl- 
lity and finer nature which carry a man out of the herd, 
because they enable him to think and feel more readily, 
man aontely, and more intensely. On the contrary, we 
heUeye that we have^ In one or two instances, allowed our 
anxiety to do erery thing in our power to encourage and 
advance indiyiduals of this kind, to Induce us to bestow 
upon their efforts a higher degree of commendation than 
they were perhape strictly entitled to. This Is an error, 
howerer, of which we can hardly say that we repent. 

Mr Aird*s poem Is In heroia Terse, of which he has an 
-aseellent mastery, his lines being at once fiowing, Tigo- 
Tous, and well Taried in their pausei. The scene, as the 
thle imports, is laid in Africa, and for the most part in 
the dty of Fei. Young Julian, the son of the King of 
Portugal, is the *' Captive.** He was made prisoner by 
the African General Zemberbo, and dellTered over as a 
hostage to Abnsade, King of Fez, who is at war with 
PortugaL Julian*s captivity, however, is rendered lees 
irksome by the mutual attachment which has sprung up 
between him and Geraldine, the King*s daughter by an 
English captive now dead. To Geraldine the reader is 
introduced In the following fine lines : 

** Behold this daughter of a Moorish king : 

Yet sav, how lovely in her llfe*s young spring ! 

So well has Nature lit along her lace 

The Mood that beautifies her mother's race,-.* 

An English captive^ yrho, to Abusade 

Her lora, the Feszan monarch, bore the maid. 

O! Geraldine, thy locks are dark as death I 

Fair as the moon of heaven thy brow beneath ! 

What shall be done for thee, young Geraldine? 

On golden manna and celestial wini^ 

The food of angds, wert thou fed, to win 

That dear embalming glow th v cheek within ? 

NaT, wert thou sprung from the sun*s shining ]o!n% 

Child of all beauty, that all love enjoins? 

In lightest nlay, in arch sweet raillery. 

Out glanceo the swift young arrows of her eye. 

To need a thousand pardons, and to win. 

In fost relapees of their beauteous sin. 

Yet did that eve, when aught was heard to grieve. 

Gleam softly, lirhtening as the star of eve ; 

Nor less, o*er vilUin wrongs, could flash bold ire, 

Could bum with holy and indignant fire.** 

On the death of Gera]dine*s mother, Abusade had 
espoused Zenooe, an Italian princess of gnat personal at- 
tractions, but of unbounded passions. She soon ceased 
to love the king, a weak and luxurious tyrant, and trans- 
forred the whole of her guilty attachment to Julian, who, 
however, was incapable of returning it. Enraged at his 
coldness, she so contrived, that even the show of liberty 
was taken from him, and he was immured in a dungeon. 
He is here visited by Geraldine, who assures him of her 
continued aflectlon, of which, in his misery, he had be- 
gan to doubt. Restored to new joy, the Captive breaks 
forth Into the following highly poetical lines : 

** This— this is to be firee; and I am firee! 

My star of good, young princess, shines in thee. 

Yon moon in heaven, how many hearts have bless'd. 

As on she calmly ioumeys to the west] 

She lights the white shipe o'er the untraveird seai^ 

She soothes the little birds upon the trees, 

And cheers the creatures of the solitudes, 

And leads the lover through the glimmering woods, 

And gives to weary hearts unworldly calm, 

When slumber comes not with its priceless balm | 

But not yon jpoon in heaven without a stain. 
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To watdifol sailors o'er the trackless main. 
To little birds, to desert-beasts of night. 
To lover hasting bv her glimpsing light. 
To hearts oppreos'd, i% as thou art to me, 
So pasting dear, whose hir young brow I 
Ave Mana ! bless this lovely one, 
Mother d Heaven ! and Thou, her gradoos 

Zenone also visits Julian In his cell, to tempt him witi 
lifo and liberty if he will fiy with her to Italy, and £• 
threaten instant death if he refuse. Julian, howrcvcr, 't» 
firm, and Zenone departs intent on vengeance. Bot ert 
she can put it in force, Geraldine succeeds in vrinnis^ 
over the jailor, and the first Canto ends with the eacap 
and flight of the Captive. The second Canto introdoca 
us to Abusade holding a nocturnal feast in hia pnlan. 
His revds are interrupted by the unexpected return ol 
his General, Zemberbo, bringing Julian with hini, wh«« 
he had intercepted In his flight, and from whom he hai 
learned the severity of the imprisonment to which he had 
been subjected ; although Zemberbo, when he left him at 
the court, had bargained that his captivity should be madt 
as light as possible. The haughty warrior now rebokn 
the king, for his breach of fiuth, in no very gentle tenm. 
Zenone, for her own purposes, determines to foment tb« 
quarrel, and, in the course of the night, raises the citlseoi 
against Zemberbo, who naturally supposes that they at- 
tack him at the instigation of the king. He escapes tbe 
danger, however, and carrying Julian off with him, b« 
has him conveyed, by a secret passage, into tbe palace •( 
Zara, Zemberbo's sister, who lives in Fez In the utmea 
seclusion. Her appearance is that of one who has onn 
been beautiful, but is now much wasted with grief. Hn- 
manners, however, unlike those of her brother, are stiU, 
soft, and gentle. Seeing Julian, she thus enquires con- 
cerning him : 

«< But let me not be selfish : Is not this 
Some captive child of siclcneas and distress, 
Ta'en in thv wars, and, by thy special carc^ 
Thus brought my spells and healing skill to share ?— 
Come near, thou young and pale, nor soe in vain. 
If I can hod thy wounds and spirit's pain. 
Thou weep*8t : perchance thv mother dwells alkr. 
And little sisters claim thee from the war. 
Gay vests they sew for thee, the loved ; and still. 
To look for thee, they climb the green cleft hill. 
Lo ! one afar— 'tis thou ; but O ! regret ! 
The stranger passes on : thou ooms't not yet. 
And they mutt ask, to verge of modest shsme^ 
The brave returning warrior for thy name— 
Must ask frt>m mom to noon— ^must watch for thee. 
Till gleams the sweet moon through the chesnut-tree. 
But weep not ; for that worn attire of thine 
This hand shall sew a garment soft and fine ; 
Well shall we care for thee, and heal thy pain. 
And send thee to thy native land again— 
Thy sister's joy;— nor long thy captive smart 
Shall drink the sweet blood of thy mother's heart** 

Thus prepared to love the stranger youth, Zemberbo 
at length informs his sister that he is her own son. Zs- 
ra's previous history, explaining how this should be, U 
thus spiritedly told to Julian by Zemberbo. The reader 
will recollect that the King of Portugal was Julian's Ci- 
ther, and it is of him that Zemberbo speaks : 

" He, prince, In early youth was captive made, 

And, wounded sore, in Zemra's palace laid ; 

Beyond the leech's aid there languishing. 

Fast o'er him closed dread Azrael's »able wing. 

Came then to Zemra, Lilla Zara, child 

Of loftiest charity, my undefiled ! 

She heard — was moved~hl4 life she will recall ; 

For, wiser than the desert daughters all, 

Rare stones she knew of veins and spotty eyes. 

And starry witchcraft, that within them lies ; 

The precious bleeding rinds, and weeds of might. 

Far look'd into by sovereign eyes of night. 

All virtual flowers ; and how to win them knew, 

On Atlas gather'd in their nightly dew. 

And fn the wild and planetary hour, 

A talisman she ftumed of sovereign power • 
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And AUab ble«is'd her work of street youngs ruth, 
And up from dutit the raised thy father's youth, 
^'ow what for I^illa Zara shall be done ? 
If ow he be grateful to rrdeeming one? 
lie dnred to temnt : she Bed witn bim by nieht. 
And in his kingdom show'd her tamlsh'd lignt ! 
Well, style It love,— omnipotent they say,— 
AVhat then ? Ye deem not his could pass away ? 
. His father dead, Hwas his to mount a throne, 
Dound to be glad his faithful one to own. 
Dog in his heart, he sate thereon ; but seem*d 
Cheap thing who loved him, and from death redeemM ! 
Forsooth ! — no doubt ! her glory he desired ; 
But other qu4*en his kingdom's wants required, 
And thus, by kinglv policy decreed, 
A creature of Urge heart became a weed.'* 

Zemberbo had subsequently removed his sister from the 
Court of Portugal, but for a time left her ton behind, 
that his future vengeance might be more complete, lla- 
virTjg concluded his interview with Zara, Zemberbo again 
hurries Julian away, and is about to convey him to the 
camp, when be is attacked by emissaries from the king, 
and is obliged to look after his own safety. He escapes, 
but Julian is once more made prisoner, and the second 
Canto concludes. In the third, we learn that Zemberbo 
is now in open rebellion, and that the priests, under the 
instigation of Geraldine, have declared that Fez can be 
saved only by giving the command of her armies to the 
captive prince. The superstitious king agrees to this 
arrangement, and Julian is led forth in triumph, and sent 
to battle against his uncle Zemberbo. His parting scene 
v^ith Geraldine is finely written, and his wish to take 
her to Portugal, and spend with her there the remainder 
of his life, is very poetically described : 

** Did I not promise from this shore 

To take my maid the dark-blue waters o V| 

To banks of beauty, where the Tagus roves 

Tlirough the long sunmier of his orange groves ? 

Come, let me lead thee by thy soft vouog hand. 

And show the glories of my fiither^ land,— 

Thine own ! The breeze that smootlu the forest tops ; 

The dewy sun that sleelcs the for green slopes ; 

Bright wings of birds, all beautifiu and free, 

In living rainbows round the bloesom'd tree ; 

High overhead on home-returning wings. 

The booming bee, that spent its airy rings ; 

Dim lake ; the olive hill ; the vallev s gleams, 

Inlaid with blue bows of the Mraudering streams; 

White cities shining on the bended shore; 

Beyond, far fused, the ocean's silver floor,— 

For thee shall glorify the evening hoar. 

And 1 will lead thee to the summer bower, 

Prepared for thee beneath the hill of vines, 

Young beauty of the South ! when day declines, 

! thy dark locks of youth, my alien bright ! 
My cheek shall dry away the drdps of night ! 
And when thou tum'st thee to the southern star. 
And think'st upon thy native home a&r. 

Thou shalt not weep ; I have thee by the liand. 
My heart is thine, mv land shall be thv land. 
And largely in thee shall that heart delight. 
How gladly bring thee to my fiither's sight, 
And show thee in his court, and still to thee, 
A queen, make princes proud to bend the knee ! 
Yet mor»— This is a dream : God, let me die 1 

1 dare not wake; for where^ for wliat am I? 
Yet, Geraldine, no braggart would I be. 

But so would love thee, were my young life free. 
I feel-»I feel my love'ii unbounded debt : 
May God fitrgti me wliea I thee fofget V* 

It was not long before Julian and his army encounter- 
ed that of Zemberbo. The poem is full of beautiful 
passages, but there is none more vigorous and picturesque 
than the following : 

** Two davs they marchM, and on the third were stayed. 
And in a beauteous vale their camp was made— 
Bevond it lay, with narrow pass betWC€ii| 
A Mrgor VAuey, aud an equal scent 
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Of warlike pomp ; for there the traitor host 

Of dark Zemberoo kept their evening post, 

And hoped the coming morrow to d«:ide 

Bold stakes against a king*s prescriptive pride* 

Of equal hopes the royal hands possess'd, 

Withm their guarded camp took splendid rest. 

By heaven and earth ! it was a goodly sight 

To see those tents beneath the setting lignt, 

■ Endrcling round with deep pavilion d pale, 

A little hill in middle of a vale. 

Fair trees, with golden sunlight in their tops. 

In leafy tiers grew up its beauteous slopes. 

Green was its open summit, and thereon, 

O'er battle plains, the mighty captains shone. 

West, through the vale ddicious, lay unroll'd. 

The lapse orrivers in their evening gold ; 

And far along their sun-illumined banks, 

Broke the quick restless gleam of warlike ranks. 

North, where the hills arose by soft degrees. 

Stood stately warriors in the myrtle trees. 

And fed their beauteous steeds. From east to south, 

Arm'd files stood onward to the valley's mouth. 

From out the tents the while, and round the plain. 

Bold music burst, defiance to maintain, 

And hope, against the morrow's dawning hour. 

Nor the gay camp belied tb* inspiring power; 

From white-teeth'd tribes, that lolter'd on the grass. 

Loud laughter burst, fierce jests were heard to pass ; 

Around the tents were form'd the goneous throngs 

Of nations blent, with shout and warlike songs. 

Nor ceased the din, as o'er th* encampment wide 

Fell softly dark that eve of summer tide.** / 

The issue of the combat was in favour of Zemberbo i 
and Julian and his scattered troops were oUiged to fly back 
to Fez, whither they are hotly pursued by the rebel chief. 
The plot now thickens, and we shall not enter into iU de^ 
tails, as we could not do them justice in a prose narrative. 
The fate of Abusade, Zara, Zenone^ and Geraldine, ia 
very powerfully told, and, in as far as Julian Is concerned* 
the poem ends as it began, he being left in severe and 
hopeless captivity. 

The most striking beauties of this poem appear to ua 
to consist in the fine vein of bold and manly thought 
which runs through it, and in the energy and ambition 
displayed by Mr Aird in the portraiU of his different 
dramaiis pertotutt standing out as they do In strong r^ 
lief, and grouped with a powerful effect of light and 
shade. He may not have succeeded in every instance to 
explain hb own meaning so fully, or so well, as he might 
wish ; yet it is impossible to peruse the poem without 
perceiving that we have to do with one of the higher or« 
ders of mind, and the passages we have given will be suf- 
ficient to convince our readers, that in lofty feeling an4 
glowing poetical diction Mr Aird need fear comparison 
with no one. If we are to allude to the faulu of the 
composition, and we have little wish to do so at present, 
we should say that, mechanically speaking, the story is 
not quite so well arranged — the plot not quite so well 
brought out — as it would have been by a more practised 
workman. There is a feeling of intricacy and occasional 
obdcurity, which ought, if pmslble, to be avoided in all 
poetical narratives. We might also object, that the hero^ 
Julian, is throughout too much a tool in the hand of others, 
but we do not lay so much stress upon this as some may 
do. We consider certain aficctattons of forced and out-of- 
the-way expressions, which we observe here and there, a 
more grievous fault, but one which may be easily amend- 
ed. Thus we have, ** heroic spasms of souls,**-**' at mIuU 
of day," — ** the wine-fired salamanders of his eye,**^ 
** the light that dimly jAuie^"—" joy-candles in the eyes," 
— ** a boundless witch,"—" passion's flaming linstock^" 
&c We are aware that it is extremely difficult to de- 
termine at what precise point originality degenerates into 
bombast and absurdity, and we also admire an author's 
courage in not sticking too scrupulously to established 
phrases ; but we submit to Mr Aird's taste, that at least 
some of the expressions we have copied are too grotesque 
for serious poetry. 

On the whol<^ we have no hesitation in escprewifig our 
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opinion, that *' Tbe CaptiTeof Fes*' is a production which 
will give Mr Aird a status of no mean kind among the 
poets of the day, and that it CTinoes powers which, when 
a little more matured, may yet make efforts of the very 
highest description. 



Travels through th» Crtmeoy Turhejft ami Egypl i per- 
formed during the Years 1825-^; xmAudrngParticulmrs 
of the Last IlUess and Deiah of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, and of the Russian Conspiracy in 1825. By the 
late James Webster, Esquire, of the Inner Temple. 2 
Tols. 8to. London. Colbum and Bentky. 1890. 
Pp. 162, and 435. 

Wb hare perused these Tolumes with a melancholy in- 
terest. We knew the author well during tbe ha|if>iest 
days of life — when the earnestness of approaching man- 
hood first gives scdidity and worth to the flow of youth- 
ful spirits — and never have we met with one more ardent 
in his love and pursuit of whatever was good and great, 
or of a pnrei;. mind. Our acquaintance commenced at 
the University of St Andrews. Webster was at that 
time rather diminutive in stature ; of a slender frame ; 
and appeared to be of a delicate coostitntioo. Though 
younger than the greater part of his fellow-students, he 
was remarlcable for a sedateness and uniform propriety of 
demeanour, which might have been looked for in vain 
in the most advanced among us. At the same time, there 
was nothing morose or seeloded in his dispositioii. His 
desire for literary distlnetlon was unbounded — ^he tried 
•very thing — in many classes he stood foremost — in all 
he stood high. We have no dedre to make use of that 
absurd strain of panegyric we sometimes hear em[^yed 
towards boys at that time' of life; but a thirst for know- 
ledge, unwearied applleation, and a power of turning 
what he learns to account, are always encouraging symp- 
toms. Webster's debut at college was strikingly illustra- 
tive of his character. At St Andrews, a certain number 
of bursaries are yearly adjudged, by public competition, 
to the most deserving entrants. They are the poorest 
bursaries on the establishment, and are, in general, only 
competed for by the poorest class of students. Webster 
was, however, averse to lose any opportunity of obtain- 
ing distinction ; he entered himsdf as candidate, carried 
Ifao highest honours, and resigned the bursary to the 
next in order. Another oocurrenee, during his last ses- 
sion, shows that his ardour had in no degree relaxed. 
Principal Playfalr had offered a premium for the beet 
essfty on some subject of Political Economy. There were 
bat few of the students who had turned their attention to 
this science, and only one or two essays were lodged. 
Webster was walking with one of the competitors on the 
South Street, when a ProfiesBor encountered them, and, 
•ntering into conversation, asked Webster why he did not 
contend for the prixe. His companion observed, jesting* 
]y, he supposed Webster thought it needless, as he him- 
self had lodged an essay. Webster's face flushed ; he 
said nothing ; but, in the course of two days, his essay 
was composed and given in ; and it puzzled the Pro- 
lessors to decide whether it, or some of the more leisore- 
ly-fhbricated productions of the other candidates, was en- 
titled to the prize. 

We are doubtful whether Webster possessed much ima- 
gination. The bent of his mind lay towards the abstract, 
the mechanical, and practical sciences. But the enthu- 
eiasm of his temperament caused Mm to pursue them 
with a passion, and a beUef in the power of the human 
mind to extend and apply them, that bordered on the ro- 
mantic An adventure which he had at Malta, and af- 
terwards the wild grandeur of Egypt's gigantic monu- 
ments, seem to have awakened a chord of romance, which, 
long and intimately though we knew him in this coun- 
try, appeared always to be dormant. Yet even under its 
influencei we recognise the solid disposition of our old 



friend. Thus, though it appears by his work tknt be hmi 
an indomitable longing to see Mount Sinai, It w«o as a 
lawyer to stand upon the spot whence the earliest ooiie ^ 
law was promulgated. Another striking peculiarity ^ 
Webster was, his tolerant spirit. There is but 4Hie thiaf 
of which we remember him to have spoken with hnkitai 
indignation, and that was, servility of any kind. Wc 
have already alluded to the delicacy of hia c o a n t it at isa 
The ardour of his mind was too much for his frsune, and 
frequently led him to attempt exertions beyond bla physi- 
cal force. To this, alas ! we owe his premature death. 
He was, however, far from a weakling. We bavc ast- 
dom known one whose nerves stood bettor Um nfcock of 
unforeseen danger, or who was more qoick-w^itted and 
fertile in resources for evading it. He was also fond ti 
the more gentlemanly exorcises, and was nn exceUeat 
swordsman. 

The greater portion of the two volumes now pabliahed, 
under the friendly superintendence of Mr Fmxer, Is oc- 
cupied by Webster's notes of his travels in tlfte Crimea, 
Turkey, and' Egypt. The account of the latter eoontry 
is the most complete, filling almost the whole of the se- 
cond volume. It contains a narrative of Mahosamcd 
Ali, Pacha of Egypt, and of hissons Ibrahin»mnd looaasi ; 
together with notices of the proceedings of the French 
and English armies in Egypt; the destructioik of the 
Mamelukes ; and the fortone of the Wababeea. Along 
with these important mattcva we And occasional descrip- 
tions of the character of Egyptian sosaery, of the man- 
ners and moral condition of the inhabitants, and althongh 
the author was naithcr a professed antiquarian, nor ever 
showed much interest in the pursuits which engross thai 
class of persons, wq find many noiioea andjhrewd gnasses 
which must be interesting and instructive to them. 
From this account of tha book's contents, it will he evi- 
dent to the reader who is in the least degree acquainted 
with Oriental politics, that the work contains a rich fund 
of materials for the history of Egypt in the nineteoith 
century, digested upon a more philosophical and oompre- 
henaive plan than is to be met with in any other Kng- 
lish work. We have also found, in turning over thee 
pages, what we certainly have not met with elsewhere, 
incidental notices of tbe state and prospect of mamifiy- 
tures in Egypt. Since the death of Webster, much sad 
more accurate information has been obtained respectiaf 
many points he touches on, but we are not aware thst 
any of his successors has shown the power indicated in 
his notes, of correctly ap|n*ehending the insulated pheno- 
mena submitted to his notice, joined with so great i 
facility of condensing his several experiences into a com- 
prehensive system. It is true, that we have here merdy 
the journal — the note-book of the commencement of k» 
travels. But even in these comparatively hasty frag- 
ments will be recognised the ardent and the opening 
mind — genius fluttering and proving her young wingiu 
They who knew him long and intlasately wiU fed, at tbe 
same time, how inadequate these volumes are to show 
what was in him. Not the least bitter ingredient in tiie 
cup of our regret, is the thought that so much of those 
qualities the world is but too poor in, should have been 
lost ere they had time to mature and develope themsdvca. 



The King's Ovm. By the Author of '' The Naval Offi- 
cer." 3 vols. London. Colburn and Bentky. 183a 

Carain Mariot, the author of this work, h a very 
clever man, and has written a very clever book. It is 
not to be regarded so much in the light of a novel, though 
its pretensions in this way are highly respectaUe, as con- 
taining a succession of nautical sketches, written by one 
who thoroughly understands what he is writing alxmt, 
and who, moreover, has a nice eye for those parts of s 
picture which are most calculated to feUf whether the 
gayer or the graver principles of our nature be appealed 
to, ** The Kiug'q Own" is a name given to the hero in 
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1& la i afancy, because he it a sort of foaDdling on board ship. 
'A'tic author's design is to carry him through a great va- 
riety of adventures both on sea and ashore, and thus afford 
l&l mself an opportunity of bringing out all the peculiarities 
of the naval character. The story commences with some 
irery graphic sketches of the mutiny at the Nore ; takes 
us subsequently to the Mediterranean*; then treats us 
'with a storm in the Bay of Biscay ; then gives us a peep 
of the smuggling trade off the coast of France; then sails 
'veith us across the Atlantic to the West Indies, returns 
in a while, and cruises with us in the British Channel ; 
tlien hoists its blue Peter, and takes us out at once to In- 
dia, where it introduces us to tiger hunts and other won- 
ders ; and finally, after battles, and shipwreeks, and bom- 
bardments, and storms, and calms, and all sorts of nauti- 
cal things, all capitally told, it comes at last to anchor in 
rather a lugubrious haven, at the end of the third vo- 
lume. To those who love to know what is doing on the 
great deep, and to study the habits of the amphibious ani- 
mals who live thereon, we recommend this book as not 
inferior in lively intercut, or less replete with amusing in- 
cident, than some of the works of Cooper, the American. 
That our recomm e ndation may have more weight, and 
may be proved to be well worthy of attention, as all our 
recommendations are, we shall give a couple of extracts 
fVom Captain Mariot's novel. The first is purely nauti- 
cal: 

AN ArrAXE BcrwxBN ▲ Lvoaia Aim ▲ aavxiroB-ciTTm. 

** The powerful rays of the son, assisted by the increa- 
■iog wino, now rolled away the fog from around the ves- 
sels, which had a perfect view of each other. They were 
distant about two miles, and the blue water was strongly 
rippled bv the breeze which had sprung up. The lugger 
continued her course on a wind, while the cutter bore down 
towards her with all the sail that she could throw *out. 
The log continued to clear awav, until there was an open 
apaoe of about three or four miles in dkuneter, bnt it still 
remained lUded op in deep nmssw, formingawall on every 
side, which obscured the horizon from the& sight. It ap- 
peared as if nature had gratuitously cleared away a suffi- 
cient portion of the mist, and had thus arranged a liltle 
amphitheatre for the approaching combat between the two 



lenoogb. Up with the saili and we'll return the couipli- 

Y^" In less than a minutei the tie of the haulj'ards, which 
nad iMen divided close to the yard, was hitched round it, 
and the sail again expanded to the breeze. * Now, my lads, 
remember, don*t tnrow a shot away—fire when you're 
ready.' 

*< The broadside of the logger was poured into the cutter, 
with what effect upon the crew could not be ascertained ; 
bat the main-boom was cut in half, and the outer part of 
it feU over the cutter's quarter, and was dragged astern of 
the dew of the sail. 

« < It's all over with her already,' said the first mate to 
M*£lvina ; and as the cutter paid off before the wind, an* 
other broadside from her well-manned antagonist raked her 
fore and aft. The cutter hauled down her lib, eased off 
her foresheet, and succeeded in again bringing her broadside 
to bear. The action was now maintained with spirit, but 
much to the disadrantage of the cutter, who was not only 
inferior in force, but completely disabled from the loss of 
her mainlioom. 

** After an exchange of a dozen broadsides, M'Elvina 
shot the lumr a-head, and, tacking under his adversary's 
bows, rakra him a second time. The commander of the 
revenue vessel, to avoid a repetition of a similar disaster, 
payed his vessel off before the wind, and returned the fire 
as they came abreast of each other ; but in these roanoeuTres 
the lugger obtained the weather-gage. It was, howerer, a 
point of little consequence as matters then stood. In a few- 
more broadside^ the cutter was a somplete wreck, and un- 
able to return the fire of her opponent. Her forestay and 
baulyards had been cut away, her foresail was down on 
deck, and her jib lying overboard under her bows. 

« < I think that will do,' said M*£lvina to the first mate. 
* We had better be off now, for our guns will be sure to 
bring down some of the cruisers ; and if she surrendered, 
I could not take possession of her. Let's give her a parting 
broadside and three cheers.' M*£l?ina*s orders wers obey- 
ed ; but not one gun was returned bv the cutter. * Star- 
board a little, keep her away now, and we'll close and stand 
ahead of her, that she may read our name on the stem. It's 
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pity they should not know to whom they are indebted. 
hey'U not forget La BeUe Suaanne.' "—Vol. i. pp, 1894^k 

To show that our worthy Captain can write upon more 
suljeGts than one, our other extract has less of a sea smell, 
but is equally entertaining : 
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* His ooloors are op, sir. Rerenoe stripes, by the 
Lord !• cried PhiiMps. r # i 

" < Then all'k righ^* repUed M'Elvina. 

*' The cutter had now ron down within half a mile of 
the lugger, who had continued her course with the most 
perfect nonchalance, when she rounded to. The commander 
of the vessel, aware, at the first discovery of the lugger, that 
she could be no other than an enemy, who woiud most 
probably rive him some trouble^ had inade every prepara^ 
lion for the engagement. 

•( « Shall we li<nst any ooloor% sir?' said the first mate to 
M'Elvina. 

*< * No ; if we hoist English, he will not oommenoe ac- 
tion until he has made the private signal, and all manner of 
parleying, which is quite unnecessary* He knows what 
we are well enough.' 

(• < Shall we hoist a French ensign, shr?' 

<* < No ; I'll fight under no other coloon than thoae of 
Old England, even when I resist her authority.* 

** A long column of white wmokt now rolled along the 
sorfiu^e of the water, as the cutter, who had waited in vain 
for the colours being hoisted, fired the first gun at her an- 
tagonist. The shot whizzed between the masts of the lug- 
ger, and plunged into the water a quarter of a mile to lee* 
ward. 

*' ' A votts, Monsieur P roared out a French quarter- 
master on board of the lugger, in imitation of the compli- 
ments which take place previously to un attaut dCarmes, at 
the same time taking <m his hat, and bowing to the cutter. 

" * Too high, tooUgh, good Mr Scwreher,' said M'EIvum, 
lautfhing ; * depress your guns to her water-line^ my lads, 
and do not fire till I order you.' 

*' The remainder of the cutter's broadside was now dlsi 
charged at the logger, hot the deration beinr too great, the 
shot whhned over, without any ii\)ory to her crew ; the 
main haulyards were, however, shot away, and the yard 
and sail feU thundering down on the deck. 

** * ^ iwart, my Ms, and brad on againi it*f fuittkioi 



VBS iKM OF sxirriiixirr. 

" They had not remained there many minutes, when a 
poodle dog. Hen tondUf and white as a sheep fronf the river 
tiefore the day of shearing, walked up to them with au air 
of ssgadoos curiosity, and looked M'Elvina steadfastly in the 
face. M'Elvina, taking bis cigar from his mouth, held it 
to the dog, who ran up to It. as if to smell it ; the lighted 
end coming in contact with his cold nose. Induced the ani- 
mal to set up a loud yell, and retreat to his master much 
fi»ter than he came, passing first one fore-paw, and then 
the other, over his nose^ to wipe away the pain, in such a 
ridiculous manner as to excite loud merriment, not only 
from our party on the beach, bnt also from others who had 
witnessed the scene. 

" ' So much lor curiosity,' said M'Elvina, continuing 
his mirth. The proprietor of the dog, a young Frenchman, 
dressed very much ' en calicot^ did not, however, seem 
quite so much amused with this practical joke ; he cocked 
his hat fiercely on one side, raised his figure to the utmost 
of its height, and walking up, en grand mUUcdre, addressed 
M'Elvina with,—' Comment, Monsieur, vous avexfait une 
grande betise /<i— voia m'ti»ii2te2'^— 

" ' I think I had better not understand French/ said 
M'Elvina, aside to De Briseau ; then turning to the French- 
man, with a grave face, and air of Incomprehension,— 
• What did you say, sir?' 

" * Ah ! yoo are IncUsman* Yon not speak French ?' 
M'Elvina shook kia head, and began to puff away his 
cigar* 

" ' Den, sare^ if you not speak de French langage, I 
speak de Enslis like von natif, and I tell you, sare, qu4i vous 
m'avez insuu^. Got for dam I— you burn my dog nose; 
vat yon mean, sare ?' 

•• ' The dog burned his own nose,' answered M'Elvina, 
mildly. ' 

" ' Vat you mean ? de dog bum his own nose ! How is 
« dof o^-aUf to boni his own noM? Sarc^ yoo put d« 
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cignr to my dog now ! I mmt have de satirfactumy or d^ t meeU hy chance with Veronica, Ihe daughter of ao At* 
apology, toui-ik'suite,* 1 mentan banker, and the coneequenoe is a mntoal attaei> 

« • Bat, sir, I have not hisalted vom.' I ^^^ Soon after their first interTictr, Ghika hae tiit 

Sare, you insult my dog-he Is yon f"^ -^« '«"»%«'|« good fortune to sate the life of the old banker, who hd 

en eH un chtcn dc KntimcnU He feel de sfrront f ., . , 
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—won chien 

all de Mime vid roe— I feel de. nffront all de same vid him. 
I'ous n'cvj'z qu'd choisirf Mcns'}Cvr*—~~' 

** * Bptivpen yoa and your dog?' nnswercd l^I^Elrina 
^* Well, thrn, Til rather fi,';lit the dog;.' 

" * linh ! iTL'ht de dojj— d? (I;"r rannrt fi:r^it, saro ; vxais 
Jc .'->,!<; soyj muitte et sort amif and 1 will fir;iit lor h-rn.* 

*' * Well, then, Monsirur, I did insult your doir, I muM 
Roknowlr'd^o, and I will give him the sntibiaction which 
you re<juirf.' 

*' * And how will yon give de Fntisfection to dc dog?' 

** ' Why, sir, you* said ja5t now that he was yn ch'ten 
rie beaucoup de fcnlimcnt ; if he is so, he will accept, and 
pro|)erly appreciate, ray apology.* 

" * Ah, sare,' replied the Frenchman, relaxing the stem 
wrinkly of his brow, * c^esi bien dit ; you will make de apo- 
logy to de dog. Sans doute^ he is de principal ; I am only 
de second. (Test vne affaire arran^^. Moustachef riens 
ici, Moustache' ( The dog came up to his master. ) * Mori' 
sieur est ti^s-fach^ de V avoir bruU U nez** 

** * Monsieur Moustache !' said M'ElvIna, taking off his 
hat, with mock gravity, to the dog, who seemed determined 
to keep at a reapectful distance, ' Je tout demande tnitle 
excuses.* 

*** jlhf que c*est charmani P cried some of the fair sex, 
who» as well as the mefi, had been attracted by, and were 
listening to^ the dispute. * Que Monsieur fAnglois esf 
drole ; et voyex MouMache, comme U a fair cofUcfU-^-vrai" 
ment c'est un chien d^esprit.* 

** * AUez, Moustache, said bis master, who was now all 
smiles, * donnez la patte d MonsieuT'^^nnes done* Ab, 
sare, be fonpve you, I am very sore, — 17 n'apas de maiicej 
but he is afraid of de cigar. De burnt child drad de water, 
as your great Sliakqieare say.* 

** * Cest un chien de tatent ; ila beaucoup de tenHmeni. 
Je suit bienfdchi de Cawnr bles$i, Monsieur,* 

*♦ * Et Monsieur parte Francois T 

** * I should esteem myself fortunate. If I rooke your lan- 
guage as well as you do mine,* re^ed M*£lvinaln French. 

'* This compliment, before so many bystanders, completely 
won the heart of the vain and choleric Frenchman. 

** * Ab, sare, you are too complaisant. I hope I shall 
have de pleasure to make your acnnaintanoe. Je m*<y^Ue 
Monsieur Auguste de Poivre, J'ait'honneurdevous presenter 
une carte d'addresse. I live <m the top of my mother**— 
sur Ventrcsol. My mother live on de ground rez de chaustie, 
Madame ma mhre will be delighted to receive a Monsieur of 
so much vit and addmse.* So saying, away went Monsieur 
Auguste de Poivre, followed by Moustache^ who was * oil 
von and de same ting,* 

'* * Well, we live and learn,' said M<£lvina, laughing, as 
soon as the Frenchman was at a little distance ; * I never 
thought that I should have made an f^ndofy to a dog.*— 
* Oh, but,' replied De Brisesu, * you forget that be was un 
chien de sentiment /*'— VoL i. pp. 171-6. 

They who read novels, will deprive themselves of a 
positive enjoyment if they do not read '* The King's Own.** 



The Armenians ; A Tale of Constantinople. By Charles 
JVIacfarlane, Esq., author of " Constantinople in 1828." 
3 vols. 8vo. London. Saunders and Ottley. 1890. 

The author of this novel, although perhaps a little too 
diffuse in his descriptions of the beauties of nature and 
art, and of the peculiarities of costume — a failing which 
might have been better tolerated in a book of travels, but 
which hangs teazingly upon our progress when hurried 
on by a tale of passion — has presented us, nevertheless, 
with a work of great and engrossing interest. Although 
the love adventures of the hero and heroine, the history 
of their affection, the various obstacles which impede their 
bliss, and finally the tragical denouement of the story, are 
simple and natural enough, yet the strong expression of 
passion which pervades the whole, seizes upon us more 
powerfully than any fantastic complexity of plot could 
have done. 

Prince Ghika, the son of a bospodar of WallacbSa; 



been assailed In the midst of a festive party by a dmnkni 
jani^^ary. In the confusion which ensues tb* lor^ 
find a moment to express their feelings to each <»ther. S- 
veral stolen meetings which subsequently take plar*, vrtf 
but to heighten their love. The espionage of an Italia 
priest, however, ferrets out the astonnding fact, that V»- 
ronica has been seen and loved by an heretical Greek, je; 
in consequence, the good-humoured duenna who had cccp 
nived at their meetings, is kicked out of doors, and tl^ 
family take flight for a country house on the banks of ti; 
Bosphorufl. 

Ghika pursues the fugitives, and takes up his tiUi 
with a poor Greek, whose house adjoins the garden >~f 
the Armenians, commanding a view of it firom a wiDd«« 
in the upper story. Sitting at this windoxr he enjoys tW 
pleasure of hearing all his youtliful errors dinned, witbt 
thousand malicious misrepresentations and comtnents. ia- 
to his mistress's ears, by two starched female relation. 
Having managed, however, to make Verooica awaierf 
his propinquity, they bless themselves with oonvenstisB 
for a few brief stolen moments. But the Padre is oa tk 
alert, and soon snufis out what is hidden behind the js- 
lousies at the foot of the garden. An army of bricUayen 
is aammoDedf who raise the waU, and btdld oot thi 
Prince's view. He retorts by raising a wooden pkam 
on the roof of the lioose, from which he can still Isik 
down upon the garden. The Armenians prepnre to nuK 
their wall still higher, and there is no saying when tk 
rival elevations might bare been stayed, but for a esn- 
motion among the Moslem population, alarmed lest tk 
buildings of the Giaours should overtop the masgwii 
which is only allayed by the interferenoe of the Mlaur- 
Aga, who, after extorting a swinging sum Irmn dtber 
party, orders tlie window to be blocked up. 

Tliough debarred the pleasure of meeting, the levers 
find a medium through which to Cfnrespood, and tbsi 
solace their weary days, until one unlucky morning their 
envoy has tlie audacity to laugh at the tax-gatherer. Be- 
ing apprehended, a piece of paper with Armenian cha- 
racters is found upon liim. The ofiScers of finance, doiAt- 
ful that it may oonoeal somewliat treasonable, eonsolt tbe 
first Armenian who passes, and he proves to be the bro- 
ther of Veronica, who immediately disc o v ers the whole, 
and puts an end to the correspondence. The Prince ii 
roused from the lethargy into which tiiis misadventoR 
cast him, by the news that the Armenians have pro je Oe ^ 
a pleasure party on the Bosphorus, and hired a boatmaa 
who had long been his creature. Disguised as a Greek 
sailor, he notifies his presence to his mistress ; and aAer 
the party have landed, and are carousing on shore, he 
manages once or twice to steal near enough to whisper his 
passion to her. The last time he is unlucky ; for on re- 
turning to the company, one person remarks that the sop- 
posed boatman has lost an eyebrow, and Veronica's broUicr 
discovers the stray ornament adhering to her veiL 

The Armenians now fiy once more before the enter- 
prising Ghika to the village of Belgrade, whither he once 
more follows them, disguised as an Englishman. "Ra 
neighbourhood not being suspected by Veronica's family, 
he obtains several interviews with her, nntil be is again 
discovered in consequence of their loitering one evening 
too long in the mazes of the forest. The Armenians be- 
ing now frightened back to Pera, by the breaking out of 
the insurrection of the janissaries, which ended in the de- 
struction of the whole body, Ghika meets their timorous 
cavalcade by the way, having rode out from Constanti- 
nople expressly to afford them protection. His asustance 
is accepted by the cowardly banker with sullen acquies- 
cence. He attends them through their dangers, encoun- 
ters with them the dispersed and desperate soldiery, n»* 
til he takes leave of them at their own doori unthanVed— 
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' almost unnoticed, save by Veronica. Among the sights 
' ^vhich meet them on the road, the foUowing is perhaps 

' the most striking :— 

t 

TDK PKATH OP THE JAKISSARY. 

** The dp«jra«Ie<l, stupifierl coward that liad passwl excited 
little of his «ympnthv; but Constantino's attention wa^ 
. riveted by thAe bardicr souls, nor conid he prevent him- 
K"ir from stopping on the road, as he kiw a Janissary of 
Ri'j;antic stature, wIjo was slowly toiling alonp, drop down, 
' aiid, after a depp groan, desire some friends, who had hither- 
to *«upportcd him, to leave him to his fate, for he could die 
tlirrc. 
r *' This man wore the dress of an officer. He was one of 
I the very faw superiors of the janis!<aries that had not been 
dotachcd from the b'nly, and sfained over to the Sultan and 
the system of the Nizam-djedid, by the troanlicry and bri- 
' Iwry whirh had been actively at work among them for many 

yeai*s, and had indeed prepared that day's catastrophe, 
t *• As Constautine reined up his horse, he recog^nised in the 

I di»6;!^ured, fallen form of the gigantic janissary, a certain 
f Noured-Agha, whom he had known in former times, and 
, >vhose Herculean proportions, beautiful manly face, and 
thick black beard, had frequently excited the stripling's in- 
voluntary admiration and envy. But there he Jay in the 
du.st — his voice of thunder sofl^ed to a moan, and his al- 
most superhuman strength with scarce remains enoaih to 
mise his bare and muscular arm to motion to his mends 
tbat they should leave him. 

** Some of these desperate fellows^ casting a farewell 
glance at their chief, went on their way; but a certain af- 
fection, or respect, or awe, which the gigantic man imposed 
to the last on their barbarous minds, retained a few round 
the person of their chief; and after a long shuddering, as 
he seemed somewhat to revive, they proposed that he should 
rise from the ground, and they would carry him in their 
arms. 

'* ' It is of no avail, my friends,* said Nonred, opening his 
eyes, which weregUoed and ghastlv ; * my hour is come. I 
bear the angel of death rustling his black wlugs on my burn- 
ing head I' 

** * Man knows not his destiny until it Is accomplished ; 
and while breath remains, there is hope that Azrael has 
not received his warrant. Noured-Aghft was in as bad a 
state as this when he was dragged from the hoofs of the 
Muscove cavalrv, in the plain before Sbumla, and yet 
Noured has lived twelve vears since then.' 

*' The dying man raised his head, and, after a tremendous 
effort, and a horrible rattling in his throat, he replied, with 
a hoarse voice, to his friend% 

" * Hark ye ! Twelve years ago, my arm was broken by 
a Muscove bullet — the grape shot, that fell thick as bail, 
wounded me in trunk and limb— aghiaour's bayonet threw 
me to the earth, and a troop of horse charged over me as I 
lay ! But twelve years ago, I was the father of two bold 
boys— I had friends— I had hopes^ but now !— Have I not 
seen, this morning, my sous in manhood's pride, my brother, 
the friends tbat gathered under my roof, fiiU one by one by my 
side? Have we not seen ourselves deserted and betrayed, and 
does not triumphant treachery and revenge proclaim that 
an order — the glorious and the ancient— the order of Hadji 
Bektash, is forever annihilated, and a price set upon each 
of our heads?* 

** Noured*8 voice, that had risen as he spoke, here failed 
him— his heavy eyelids dropped over his glassed eyeballs, 
and a convulsive movement through all bis robust frame 
seemed to indicate that the last dread struggle was passing : 
but, to the surprise of all, he presently sprang to his feet, 
his eyes again glared with passions incfescribable and awful 
— >he outstretched both his arms towards Stambool, and ex- 
claimed, in tones that might recall the voice that had quelled 
some hearts in the enemies* ranks,^ 

** < Sultan Mahmood, traitor and caitiff, take my dying 
corse— my malediction for me and mine ! The j^aunt spectre 
— the embodied crimes of man, the accumulation of all the 
cuilt he has committed, which offers itself to his sight as 
be is summoned by the dread trumpet of the angel Issrape, 
from the quiet grave, at the last day of judgment, will 
to thy eyes assume a form and a magnitude too terrific 
and vast for thee to behold ! The space between earth 
and sky will be too narrow to contain the embodiment of 
thy persecutions, thy infern^ treachery, and thy murders. 
The spectre of thy guilt will wave one of its hands over the 
Nile and the Arabian deserts, and the other will reach to 
the dciohued landi beyond the Danube ! A« thoa iinkest 



to the burning pit of Ajebennem, its thoosand-tongued 
voice shall prodaim thy iniquities, and shout at thy eternal 
perdition ! For this oay'a work, again I curte^ and curse 
thee!* 

** With these words, with this horrid imprecation on hit 
lips, the gigantic janissary fell to the earth, like a column 
from its iKise, and expired.'* — Vol. iii. p. 164^70. 

Worn out at last by the persecution of her relations, 
Veronica consents to fly with her lover. By dexterous 
management, she eludes their vigilance ; and while they 
are searching the house from top to bottom, she in a light 
caiqtis is cutting through the Bosphorus to the house of 
Ghika, where a priest is waiting for her. The lovers are 
wedded, but the money and intrigues of the Armenians 
prevail to tear them asunder. After fruitless attempts 
to gain his bride, Ghlka is bani^^hed from Constantinople, 
and soon after dies of the plague in Wallachia ; — of Ve- 
ronica, who is sent to a convent in Asia Minor, nothing 
more is told. 

The only fault we have to find with this book, is one 
which we have already indicated. In his desire to pre* 
sent us with an accurate picture of that very extraordi* 
nary people from whom the work takes its name> Mr 
Marfarlane has dwelt upon those minutiie of dress, cere- 
monies, ritual, and superstitious belief^ with a minuteness 
and detail which makes them unduly, and sometimes even 
tiresomely, prominent. In all other respects, the tale Is 
excellent. It has sufficient perplexity to lead us anxiously 
on, without being so ravelled as to suggest to us a feeling 
of improbability. In this point of view. It much resem- 
bles some of the best tales in the Arabian Nights; which 
it likewise resembles in its strange yet attractive mixture 
of the gorgeous and the grotesque. There breathes through- 
out It, however, a refined and chivalroos feeling of love, 
which we would seek for in vain in the Arabian Nights, 
and altogether a more elevated spirit and a warmer feel- 
ing of humanity. The principal characters are graphi- 
cally delineated, and the magnificent background— the 
monotonous granfleur of the Ottoman court, the destruc- 
tion of the janissaries, and the commotions in Greece— 
set them off to the best advantage. The author will ap- 
preciate onr respect for his talents, when we say he has 
done more than any man to complete the picture of the 
Eaat, dashed off by the bold pencil of Thomas Hope, who 
has expressed, we have reason to know, the very highest 
opinion of Mr Macfarlane's work. 



Fhra and Pomona; or the BriiiJt Fruit and Flower 
Garden ; containing Descriptions of the most valuabU 
and interesting Flowers and Fruils cultivated in the 
Gardens of Great Britain, with Figures drawn and 
coloured from Nature. Accompanied by an Analysis of 
their Botanical and Pomonological Character, their 
Nature and Mode of Culture ; including a Dijinilion of 
the Technical Terms used in the Science of Botany, 
with Familiar Instructions for the Drawing and Colour^ 
ing of their Fruits and Flowers, By Charles Mcin- 
tosh, CM. C.H.S., Head Gardener to his Royal High- 
ness Prince Leopold at Claremont ; and author of the 
** Practical Gardener, and Modem Horticulturist.** 
London. Printed for Thomas Kelly, 17, Paternoster 
How. 1829-30. Nos. 1-5. 4to. 

Wk are fairly out of breath with Mr M'Intoeh*s long 
title-page, and advise him, if he would have us do justice 
to hid next publication, to bring this portion of his work 
within such limits, that, after transcribing it, there may 
be room left In our columns for a few remarks of our 
own. A title-page need not be a prospectus. This 
grievance out of the way, we are happy to be able to state, 
that this is one of the best books of iu kind we have seen, 
and ought to find a place on the table of every amateur 
of gardening. The letter-press, furnished by the author 
of the " Practical Gardener,** is at once full of informa- 
tion, and calcnlMed for tbote who are not vened In sci- 
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flutific botany. The platot are moat correctly and taste- 
fully cxecated. Tlie Courtpeadn A|»ple, in Fart 4s U 
abeolntely coleured to a deecption ; and tlM French Mig- 
nonne Peach is rich, soft, and luscious to the eye. The 
Alexander Apple, and the Cactus JenktnsomOf are also 
finely executed. Indeed, the only thing approaching to 
a failure which we have yet seen in this department, is 
the Calceolaria Corymbosa in the first Number. The 
directions for colouring frjiits and flowers, a new feature 
in a work of this kind, are simple and useful. 



Cases Decided in the Court of Session, Reported by 
Patrick Shaw, Alexander Dunlop, and J. M. Bell, 
Esquires, Adrocates. Edinburgh. William Black- 
wood. Volume VIII. Puts 1-5. Sro. 

This pubUoation, originally psssessing oooAideraUe merit 
and utility, has begun, of late, to show strong symptoms 
•f a bDok-maklng tendency. Tlie casee are reported with 
a dcigrae of unnecessary detail ;~-«ometimee cases are re- 
ported which are of no earthly importance, and sometimes 
they are reported in such a manner, that no one can malM 
out what the point decided is, (vide the caae of Guthrie 
V. OgilTie, pk iSS.) Without indsting at present on the 
propriety of more condensed and accurate reports, we 
cannot hdp oboerTing, that the high price of the work is 
a positlre injury to the profession at large. The Pro- 
curators l>efore the Sheriff Court, in a flourishing city in 
the wes t , possessed an excellent law library, for which, 
as none of them were much addicted to study, they were 
rather at a loss to find a me. At last some of them 
stumbled upon the magnificent conception of lending out 
the volumes to the neighbouring lairds. Tlie consequenee 
of this mansravre was, that in a ^ort time you could 
not find a landed proprietor in the country-aide who had 
less than three lawsuits. Now, if the gentlemen who 
publish these Reports would attend to the moral of our 
tale, and bring out their work at suc^ a price that an 
agent might be able to present it as a Christmas gifi to 
his fHends in the country, the advantage to the profession 
would be incalculable. Instead of diminislilng the num- 
ber of our judges, government would find it necessary to 
double them— K^apels of ease would require to be erected 
in every sheriffdom, and, doubtless, every lawyer would 
gladly pay a per centage from his additional profits to 
those learned Editors to whom be owed them. 



cuts, is quite a pleasure to look upon ; and we are gW 
to say that its more substantial contents will be fiycaj 
exceedingly instructive and useful. It contains an hiate- 
rical and topographical account of all the principal cittfs 
and towns In England, Scotland, Ireland, the Xethcr. 
lands, France, and Spain ; and the subject is to be coa- 
tinned in future volumes. The plan is good, and, so ht 
as it has gooe^ has been most creditably exeeutod. 



A Picture qf Stirling. A Series of Eight Views, drawn 
by Andrew T. Masson ; engraved by John Gellatly. 
With Historical and Descriptive Notices by Boheri 
Chambers. Stiriing. John Hewit. 1830. 4to. J^ 52. 

This Is a work of much merit. Although the artists 
who furnish the pictorial part are hitherto but little 
known, they have both executed their tasks with taste 
and skill. The views are well drawn, and picturesque 
points have been chosen ; and the engraving is highly 
satisfactory in its general effects, and clear in its separate 
details. The letter-press by " the ingenious Mr Cham- 
hers," as Sir Walter Scott calls him, is full of interesting 
matter. Altogether, the work is worthy of the fine old 
city It undertakes to illustrate, hallowed as it is, in the 
heart of every Scotsman, by a thousand patriotic associa- 
tions. 



Lardner^s Qdnnet Cyclopadia,^The Cities and PrincU 
pal Towns of the World. Vol. I. London. Long- 
man, Rees, Orme, and Co* Pp. 326. 

Da Lardnkr*s publication is certainly the handsomest, 
in point of external appearance, of all the works which 
come out in monthly volumes. The book now before us, 
embelUshedi as It is, with vignettes and oomerous wood- 



A Selection of C^ic Melodies, consis^f^OrigimalSkr 
Highland Airs, Pipe-Reds, and Cainnieararhd. Neret 
brfore Fublished. Selected and arranged by a High- 
lander. Edinbuifh. Robert Purdie. 1830. Pp. 2X 

All these melodies (thirty-five in number) are w«fi 
worthy of collection and preservation. Rude and simpfa 
though they bo, they bear a national and strong/ laaii^ 
ed character. In some instances they are full of a deep 
pathos, and in others of a wild and boisteroos merrimcBt; 
but still they are aU intensely Highbnd, and by H^ 
landers, or persons possessing Highland aaoociatloiis, ess. 
not fail to be considered a treasure. We are, on the 
whole, disposed to like those most which are marked at 
having been arranged by Finlay Dun ; but some of the 
others are highly interesting also, and the Editor certaia- 
ly deserves well of his musical friends. Wo should have 
been glad had he prefixed a short account of some of the 
more remarkable airs ; and a few notes scattered (hroeigh 
the work would have given It an additional ^-aloe. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THE WOOD DB1I0N.»A LBOBNO OF NORWAY. 

By one qfthe Authors (fthe •* Odd Volume,^ 
•' Tales and Legends," jr. 

Ok the border of a little placid-looking lake, in the 
beautlfid and picturesque country of Norway, lived a 
young fisherman, called Uric, who, being of a covetous 
and grasping disposition, grumbled incessantly at the small 
profit which accrued firom bis craft, and longed for ridics 
with an intensity which was not only criminal In itsdf, 
but which the wisest and most reflecting of his ne%h- 
bours prophesied would lead to sin and misery. 

Uric, however, was not without defenders, amongst 
the foremost of whom was Paul Marken, the fatho* of s 
beautiful maiden, for whose hand many lovers fiercely 
contended, all whose hopes were crushed by the declara- 
tion of P^ul that he had chosen Uric for his son-in-law. 
This determination carried sorrow into many hearts ; but 
it overwhelmed Oluf, the handsome young woodsman, 
with consternation and despair ; for he loved the (sir 
maiden with a passionate love, and he knew that he 
alone was the possessor of her pure and guileless heart 
This, however, availed nothing : Paul Marken, having 
once formed a resolution, resisted as firmly all entrcat»s 
to change, as the Naae does the thousand waves that 
break in fury on Its rocky breast The lovers were la 
misery : Oluf s grief was loud and vehement : Margaret 
bent In silence to her stem father's will, and meekly sub- 
mitted to the fiite she could not avert : the ceremony of 
the Festerb'l, or Betrothing, was performed, and hope 
fled. 

Uric, meanwhile, cared little for the prize that was al- 
most within his grasp : his sordid soul was incapable of 
feeling a true affection: he loved nothing but wealth, 
— ^gold, gold, gold, was his constant cry — and it was lis- 
tened to. 

As he sauntered gloomily one evening amongst the tail 
pines which stretched down to the edge of the lake, he 
suddenly heard a strain of music which seemed to come 
from the heart of the forest There was something thrill- 
ing and unearthly in the notes, yet Uric listened for s 
few moawuta without h«vipg any suspicion m to who 
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the performer, till, on endeavouring to retrace his 
»te|»s aiid return borne, be found himself irresistibly im- 
pelLe<l to follow the sound of the music On making this 
<iiaoovery a cold shiver came over him, and hh teeth chat- 
tered in his head ; he attempted to turn and fly, but in 
vain i Ills limbs, so far from obeying him, their lawful 
master, bore him deeper and deeper into the pine forest, 
tiii he found himself almost at the side of the musician, 
^vl&oae atrainsy whenbeard, drewevery livingthing around 
Ifcim. 

Xhe Wood Demon was seated on the trunk of a ioUen 

tree, playing with all his might to the beasts of the forest, 

Tvhich were dancing furiously to the sound of the music: 

tbe bear, having just made his luncheon off a fat sheep, 

plunged clumsily about; the deer bounded joyously ; the 

ivolves performed a rigadoon ; the foxes doubled and 

douM«d, and crossing each other under the very noae of 

the bear, put bim sadly out of the step ; squirrels leaped 

from tr«e to tree ; and the great white owl hopped among 

the branches. Meanwhile the Demon, being obliged to 

mind his bits, said nothing, but cast a glance on Uric, 

who immediatdy felt a strange kind of tingling in his 

limbsy which in spite of himself cut the most extravagant 

capen, and carried him into the very midst of the dancers. 

The Demon played louder and louder, and faster and 

faster ; the bear danced dos-iUdos with Uric ; ihe wolves 

pirouetted with him, and set at the comers ; while the 

foxes took hands round and back again, brushing the 

trees with their long tails. This scene proved too much 

for the gravity of the Demon, who laughed till the very 

iroods rung again. As soon as the music stopped, so did 

the dancers ; the bear sucked his paws, and went off to 

take his siota ; the deer ran to cool themselves in the 

stream ; the wolves withdrew to their dens ; the foxes to 

their holes ; the squirrels disappeared amongst the branches; 

and the white owl, tired of all this racketing, fell fast 

adeep. 

Uric and the Demon were now alone. Uric would 
fiun have made his escape^ but as the thought rose in his 
naiud, it seemed to him that the pine trees grew taller 
and taller, and thicker and thicker, and that they thrust 
out their branches and drew closer together to bar his 
egress. 

" Good morrow, UHc," said the Demon ; " I have 
long foreseen that we should become acquainted ; pray, sit 
down till I'm at leisure to have a little chat with you.** 
The Demon hitched himself to one end of the fallen tree, 
and Uric seated himself at the very extremity of the rus- 
tic couch. '* Excuse me for a few moments," said the 
poUte Demon ; '' I have a little business to transact, after 
which I shall be at your service." Uric, too much ter- 
rified to reply, preserved a profound silence. The Demon 
then proceeded to untie the mouth of a large sack that lay 
at his feet, and poured out on the snow a vast quantity 
•f geld pieces. These the Demon immediately began to 
count over and replace in the sack. Uric*s eyes greedily 
devoured the sparkling treasure ; he gradually drew nearer 
and nearer, till at length by the time that the half of the 
pile of gold was counted and returned to the sack. Uric 
was mblnng elbows with his new friend. ** I fear," said 
the well-bred Demon, ** that you may think me deficient 
in the attentions due to a guest ; but perhaps you will 
have the goodness to pardon my pursuing my present oc- 
cupation, as it is connected with a love affair. In fiict, 
my worthy friend," continued the Demon, looking mo- 
destly on the ground, ** I mean to change my condition, 
and this gold is intended as a reward for the person who 
may help me to obtain a bride." — ** Hah !" exclaimed the 
fisherman,_'< What, aU that gold ?"— ." Fob !" returned 
the Demon, ** this is nothing ; I would double it, ay, 
qusdruple it, on obtaining my wishes." — *' Have you 
any psrticular girl in view ?" asked Uric *' Why, to be 
frank with you," replied the Demon, " I have made a 
choice. You must know," he continued, in a confiden- 
tial (one, *< thai I hart kwai Uie durkutw of my com^ 



plexion attended with many disadvantages ; in fact, there 
seems to be a most unreasonable prejudice against it : for 
myself, I don*t think it unbecoming : do you ?" This ques- 
tton rather discomposed the fisherman ; but quickly re- 
covering himself, he declared, upon his honour, that he 
thought his friend had a most expressive countenance, and 
that the darkness of his complexion gave him i travelled 
look that was quite engaging. " Oh ! you flatter," an- 
swered the Demon with a low bow ; " but as, unhappily, 
every one has not your refined taste, I am anxious to form 
such an alliance as will ensure a fairer exterior to my 
children ; for a person of your judgment must acknow- 
ledge, that it is the duty of every parent to study the 
benefit of his children." The fisherman politely assented, 
and praised the forethought and consideration of his new 
friend to the skies. ** Let us wave compliments," re- 
plied the Demon, " and proceed to business. Will you 
help me to overcome the (bolish reluctance to share my 
lot, which every young girl has shown to whom I have 
attempted to play the agreeable ?" To this proposal Uric 
gave an immediate consent, declaring he thought they 
ought not to be indulged in such a foolish prejudice. *' I 
see you are a sensible man. Uric," returned the Demon, 
*' so I will come to the point at once : the girl whom I 
have chosen is Margaret, the daughter of Paul Marken, 
who lives on the other side of the lake."-^" Oh ! you 
have chosen Margaret, have you?*' said the fisherman, 
taking off his tufted cap and scratching his head. ** Yes, 
I have chosen Margaret," retorted the Demon sharply ; 
/' have you any objections ?" — ** Why, to tell you the 
• truth," answered the fisherman, '* I was intending to 
marry Margaret myself; so that if any other girl would* 
do as weir ** Any other girl will not do as weU," in- 
terrupted the Demon in a rage ; ^ and I think it is ex- 
tremely selfish in you to thwart my wishes, when you 
know how much I have the good of my family at heart ; 
but tlus is just the way of the world : one cannot propose 
doing a good action, but some impertinent puppy must 
interfere with his objections and advice. This is all the 
thanks I get for n^y condescension in asking your assist- 
ance ; but let me tell you, sir, I will woo your bride, 
marry your bride, ay, and bring home your bride, in spite 
of your teeth ; and I will keep my gold for those who 
have a little more sense in their noddles ;" and the Demon, 
'' in a huff, began to shovel the gold back into the sack. 
** Don*t be so hasty," said the fisherman ; *' I have con. 
sldered better of the matter, and as yon say that you are 
resolved to have Margaret, whether I will or not, I don't 
see there will be any great harm in giving you my assist- 
ance." — " None in the world," replied the Demon, co- 
ming out of his pet ; ** on the contrary, you will be doing 
her an infinite service in making her my bride. She shall 
be Queen of the pine tree : when she wants music, the 
birds will sing to her : should she feel inclined to dance, 
you can bear witness that she will have great choice of 
partners : the trees of the wood shall bend their heads to 
do her homage : she will reign over me," continued the 
Demon, with a gallant air ; ** and what more could a 
reasonable woman desire?"^'' Why, truly," answered 
the fisherman, ** you have placed the affair in quite an- 
other light ; and since you assure me she will be happy" 

" Sir," interrupted the Demon, laying his hand upon 

hia breast with a solenm air, ** be assured that it shall 
be the buainew of my life to make her happy."—" Since 
that is the case," replied the fisherman, ** it would cer- 
tainly be selfish in me to stand in the way of her advance- 
ment. When would you wish the marriage to take place ?" 
..« Inmiediately," answered the Demon ; '' but as wo* 
men are sometimes unreasonable, as you, my friend, may 
have observed, and require te be surprised into measures 
intended solely for their good, it may be necessary to use 
a little harmless deceit to bring her hither." — ** Let me 
alone for that," relied the fisherman ; ** and now let us 
settle about the reward : was it four sacks of gold, or five, 
tb»t y<Mt yromittdr-^** Okr aiuwared ihe Jhmw^ 
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** that was when I thought you a common kind of fellow ; 
but, now that I see you are a man after my own heart," 
(the fisherman acknowledged the compliment by a low 
bow,) " I have a much bigherreward in store for you. Go, 
now, and bring Margaret hither; you will afterwards re- 
turn to your boat, and, by 4he time you have rowed to 
the middle of the lake, you will find her laden with gold/* 
— " Mny I trust you ?" asked the fisherman. ** On the 
honour of a Demon, you may." 

There was no disputing this : the fisherman ran down 
to the edge of the lake, leapt into h\% boat, rowed it swiftly 
across, and, hastening to the dwelling of the fair maiden, 
rushed in with such an appearance of consternation, as 
cau'^ed Margaret to drop the frying-pan, in which she 
was preparing a cherry pancake for her father's supper. 
*' Ah ! dear Margaret,*' said the fi.ihermun, with a sor- 
rowful air, " I fear your worthy father will never eot 
a panaike again in this world.'* — " For Heaven's sake," 
said Margaret, trembling with affright, " what has hap- 
pened ?" — " Don't be alarmed, my love," replied the 
fisherman ; ** you may perhaps be in time to receive his 
last blessing, If he does not bleed to death before you reach 
him." — " He is hurt, then?" said Margaret, pale with 
terror ; " where is he ?" — " In the pine forest : while 
felling a tree, his axe glanced aside, and almost cut his leg 
off. I left him my handkerchief to help to stanch the 
blood, and hastened here for assistance.** 

Margaret waited to hear no more, but hurried to the 
edge of the lake, followed by Uric They stepped into 
the boat, and the tender-hearted Margaret, pleased with 
his deep anxiety to reach <]uickly the other side of the 
lake, almost forgot to hate him. Their little Toyage ac- 
complished. Uric moored his boat under a rocky cliff, and, 
calling on Margaret to follow him, plunged into the fo- 
rest. At every step that Margaret took, the scene be- 
came more and more dark and gloomy. Not a breath of 
air was felt ; the trees stood immovable ; not a leaf rus< 
tied ; no birds chirped ; not an insect was on the wing 
— every thing seemed dead. There was something in this 
unnatural silence which froze Margaret's blood, and she 
endeavoured to join Uric, who, however, having reasons 
of his own for avoiding conversation, kept considerably In 
advance, till he drew near the appointed spot. He then 
paused till joined by his panting and breathless compa- 
nion. *' Oh ! Uric," said Margaret, bursting Into tears, 
'* what a long way we have come ! I fear — I fear my 
poor father will be dead before we reach him !** — ** I am 
sure he cannot be far off,** answered the fisherman ; '* but 
walk gently on for a few moments, till I examine if this 
is the right track." 

While Uric was engaged in the amiable emplojnnent of 
trepanning his bride into the clutches of the Wood De- 
mon, it so chanced that, on the same evening, Oluf roamed 
through the pine forest, bemoaning his hard fate, and, as 
he frequently cost up his eyes reproachfully to heaven, he 
could give but scanty attention to his steps, the natural 
consequence of which was, that he stumbled and fell over 
some substance that lay, most provokingly, right in his 
way. " Ilillo ! friend Oluf, can't you look before you," 
said the Demon, in a huff; '* do you sec that you have 
shaken half the gold out of the sack ?** — *' 1 beg your 
pardon," said Oluf, mildly; "but I did not tee.*' — 
" Don't bother me with your excuses,** answered the De- 
mon ; ** but get down on your knees, and stuff the gold 
into the bag, for my back is almost broken with stooping 
^cady." Oluf obeyed ; but his thoughts were so full of 
grief, that he eould not suppress some heavy sighs. " What 
Is all this puffing about ?" asked the Demon, as he sat quite 
at his ease on a block of wood. " I am a very unhappy 
man," replied Oluf, sorrowfully ; " but I shall willingly 
tell you my story, and, as your good-nature ts universally 

known, I" " How dare you call me good-natured, 

fellow ?" said the Demon, angrily ; " it is the very worst 
character a man can have : a good-natured man is imposed 
«n by hif friends^ And scouted by his wwiiea*— But 



enough ; get on with your story, and cram \t inia as &v 
words as possible." — ** It is soon told,** anairerrd Oluf 
** I love a beautiful girl, and she is about to be married ta 
another." — ** Is that all ?" replied the Demon compoaedly -, 
"such little accidents happen everyday. And wb jr% 
love iSfargaret, do you?" — " How do you kno^r her 
Is Margaret?" asked Oluf, looking up in 
" How do I know her name is Margaret !** retorted tfc 
Demon, sharply ; " yon may ask that, truly, ^rhen ther* 
is scarcely a tree in my forest that is not scribbled oT«r 
with her name ; but you might have spared yourself tb* 
trouble, for she is engaged." — " I know that,** repliel 
Oluf; " and I am ready to die with grief irhen 1 tbiak 
she U to be sacrificed to such an odious wretch.** — " Kf«f 
a better tongue in your head, Master Oluf,** said the De- 
mon, tartly, " or It will be the worse for yoo !** — ** I 
wonder that you can stand up for him,** answered OlnL 
** I have my own rea<H>ns for standing ap for him," 
replied the Demon. " I never heard any €>ne speak a 
good word for Uric," said Oluf. " I am not spcsiking «f 
Uric," answered the travelled-looking gentlemaii ; ** for; 
to make a long story short, I want a wife, and I kaTr 
promised Uric as much gold for her as will make him tbe 
richest man in the province, and he is to bring her here 
directly. I wish, however, to have your consent to the 
marriage : It is a whim, no doubt, to care about haricf 
your approbation ; but even great minds are not withoet 
their weaknesses." — ** I will never consent to it,** ex- 
claimed Oluf, starting up in a fury ; " and Uric is an 
execrable villain for agreeing to such a proposal !** — ** Th 
of no use talking, Oluf," said the Demon ; " I hare takes 
a fancy to the girl, and my wife she must be. Yoo have 
yourself to thank for this ; for it is ten to one if I ever 
would have thought of her, if I had not heard yoa eter- 
nally babbling about her. Come now, be reasonable; 
give your consent to the match, and 1 will make over U 
you that bagful of gold." — " I will not sell Margaret fw 
all the gold in the world," answered Oluf, giving the sack 
such a hearty kick, a^ to make it disgorge great part of its 
contents ; " and 1 will defend her to the last drop of my 
blood.** — " So you will not let me marry Margaret?** said 
the Demon. " I will not," replied the young woods- 
man. " And you won't have my gold ?" — " I qNim it !* 
be answered proudly. 

At this point of the conference, Maigaret and Uric 
were seen approaching, and Uric*s eyes brightened as be 
saw the Donon peeping at Margaret through the pins 
branches. The fishennan gave a significant nod, put his 
finger on the side of his nose, turned upon his heel, and, 
as he hastened down to the lake, the Demon watched his 
retreat with a grim smile. 

" You are not a bad fellow, after all, Oluf,*^ said the 
dark-complexioned gentleman to the young woodsman ; 
" you have stood the test not amiss on the whole, and I 
rather like you. Go and kiss Margaret for me ; and tell 
her that there is one man left in the wmid who will not 
sacrifice love to gold. Now take the sack on your back ; 
I make you a present of its stuffing ; carry Margaret with 
you to the lake, and see how I keep my promise to tbe 
covetous fisherman. — Good by." The friendly Demon 
disappeared ; Oluf gathered up the gold, kissed his Mar- 
garet, and hurried her down to the lake in time to see 
Uric leap into his boat, which he rowed away with all 
his might. 

No sooner was Uric's foot off the land, than the chain 
that held every thing silent seemed removed. The wind 
howled through the pine tree tops ; the weeping willows 
tossed their long arms about, as if menacing the recreant 
lover ; the cock of the wood rose proudly on the wing ; tbe 
eagle hovered over her eyry ; and the white owl, awaken- 
ed from her nap, hooted loudly the perjured fisherman. 

Uric, meanwhile, rowed swiftly on ; and as he drew 
near the centre of the lake, he found It tasked his utmost 
strength to impel his skiff. The moon at this moment 
emergsd from th« dense mass of clouds that had obtcured 
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lier light, and Uric'i heart leaped with delight a^ he saw 
Che boat half filled with gold. With a greedy eye he siir. 
'^eyed the yellow treasure, as It sparkled in the moonbeam ; 
l>at the longer he looked, the more it increased. A mo- 
ment before, it was only up to his ankle ; then it rose to 
His knee ; now it was as high as his wabt, and the water 
tnucbed the gunwale of the skiff* Filled with horror and 
dismay, the fisherman started up, and endeavoured to 
lighten the boat ; but, as fast as he flung" the gold orer- 
t>oard, an unseen hand poured in fresh quantities of the 
aoul-destroying poison* Large drops of perspiration stood 
on the fisherman's brow ^ he now dreaded aa much to 
reach the middle of the lake, as he had before longed for 
it ; he attempted to turn the boat, but in yaiff; it con- 
tinued its course; and, as Its light prow touched the 
centre of the lake, a cataract of gold was showered on the 
ukUf, For an instant, it plunged and laboured ; then the 
yumien rushed in ; and down, down, down went the little 
boat, and the rolling waves closed over the head of the 
'vricked fisherman. 

The sequel is quickly told. Oluf conducted Margaret 
borne ; and Paul Marken, who had been somewhat sur- 
prised at finding the doors open, his daughter away, and 
bis favourite pancake burnt to a cinder, now received the 
fair truant and her conductor with an ominous aspect. 
When, however, the lovers told their story, and Oluf en- 
treated for Margaret's hand, Paul gave the sack a loud 
thump, and declared that he could not refuse to give his 
daughter to a suitor who was so well backed. The wed- 
ding was soon alter celebrated with the usual festivities, 
and proved so happy as to establish, beyond a doubt, the 
match-making talent of the Wood Demon* 



body who could do it ;** or because " the artist is a mo- 
dest, aiMabley and painstaking man.** We would not 
willingly hurt any person's feelings ; but to praise me- 
diocre works is to compromise the principles of art, and 
to do injustice to true merit. Upon thb principle we 
have proceeded, and will proceed ; and, conscious that 
sooner or later our motives and conduct will be appre- 
ciated even by those who may now feel sore, we look for- 
ward with unalloyed pleasure to our next meeting with 
our brethren of St Luke's, when they return from their 
happy and health-giving rambles through the wilds of 
our native Und, or over the fresh and fertile fields of 
merry EngUnd. They with their pencils — we with our 
pens— our objects, our interests, and our feelings the same* 



THE DRAMA. 



TUB SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

We learn from an authentic source, that the total re- 
ceipts of this body, during the continuance of the Exhi- 
bition which has just closed, amount to about ;€650 ; 
last year they were nearly j£1000. We are neither sur- 
prised nor alarmed at this. The receipts must necessa- 
rily fluctuate from year to year ; and when we consider 
that, in 1829, the Exhibition could boast of Etty's Judith 
to attract the judicious, and of Martin's Deluge to collect 
the wonder-mongers, and that it, moreover, opened a 
second time with the Earl of Hopetoun's Rubens— «n 
exhibition of itself; and when, lastly, we consider that the 
Academy was then younger, less firmly rooted, and con- 
sequently supported by a stronger spirit of partisanship, 
we repeat, that we are neither alarmed at the defalcation, 
nor inclined to suspect any mismanagement. Again, it 
i.*i true, that the sales last year amounted to nearly j£1500, 
tbis year only to £1070. But in the jei500 is included 
the price of the Judith, purchased by the Academy — 
£500, we believe — which, being deducted, leaves the 
balance in fiivour of this year's sales. We still say, there- 
fore, that we see nothing In this to lead ns to augur badly 
of the Academy's futurity. We rejoice to observe that the 
slight remains of exaeerlMtion with which the two bodies 
of artists, who now compose the Academy, came to- 
gether, are fast subsiding, and we trust that no ambitious 
individual will again raise a storm. — We now commend 
our artists to their summer studies. It has been said 
(we are told) by some, we ask not by whom, that we are 
inimical to the artists. The assertion is false. We love 
the art, because to the study of it we are indebted for 
some of the happiest moments of our lives ; — we love and 
honour the artist, for to him we owe this gratification. 
But we will speak our mind freely ; and we are not aware 
that in doing so we have made any distinction between 
our personal friends and those with whom we are unac- 
qoainted.-^We abide by our rule of conduct — " For the 
artist, as long as he conducts himself worthy of his high 
vocation ; and for art, against all hands deadly." Our 
standard of art is highr We cannot stoop to praise a 
commonplace painting, merely because ** It is not every 



Rather a curious event has taken place at our theatre 
this week. The formal and pathetic manner in which 
Mrs Siddons finally retired from the stage a month or 
two ago, must be still fresh in the recollection of most of 
our readers, and also the impressive request she made to 
the public, in the words of Sir Walter Scott, that they 
would *'be kind to the dear relative she left behind." It 
was with no little surprise, therefore, that after seeing 
Mr IVIurray perform, apparently in excellent spirits, on 
Monday night at Pritchard's benefit, we found the fol- 
lowing announcement scattered through the house on 
dropping in on Tuesday evening, to see how Mrs Nicul 
was getting on : — " Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, l.nt Juiip, 
1830. It is with feelings of regret, that Mrs Henry 
Siddons has to announce the continued indisposition o/ 
which her brother, Mr Murray, has long laboured 
under,^ (Not very good composition.) ** lie has at 
last yielded to her intercessions, and the opinion of his 
medical advisers, and consented to resign the exercise of 
his professional duties for a time. Under these circum- 
stances, and to remove as much as possible Mr Murray's 
objections to this step, Mrs Henry Siddons will, during 
the benefits, renew her professional exertions, and, to the 
best of her abilities, supply his loss." The same evening, 
Mr Murray wrote a note to Mr James Ballantyne, which 
appeared in the Weekfy Journal of Wednesday, and as all 
the documents connected with this curious atTair are in- 
teresting, we think it right to give it a place : 

" My Dear Sir, 
'* My medical friends having most strenuously advised 
my relinquishing ail pi*ofessionaT duties for a time, my Sister 
has, with her usiud affectionate solicitude for me, undertaken 
to supply my place in the Management of the Theatre, and 
to offer her services to such of the Performers who may 
deem their Benefits injured bv my absence. 

*^ I make this communication to you, that you may be 
aware of the real motives which bring mv sister back to 
the stace for a few nights, afler her fiireweli. Excuse haste, 
andbeueveme 

" Very fiilthfully yours, 
" Tuesday Evening. « W. H. MuaaAv. 

** James Ballantyne, Esq.** 

Now, the reasons why we say there is something curious 
in all this are twofold, and we state them frankly. In the 
first place,it iscurious in asfaras regards Mr Murray, that, 
instead of belpg aware that he has of late had any extrs- 
ordinary fatigue or distress of mind, we know, on the 
contrary, he has but recently returned from a pleasant 
excursion to London ; that, since his return, be has been 
performing almost every night, with all his usual anima- 
tion ; that he did not give the most distant hint of his ill 
health in the speech he made at his own benefit ; that no 
suspicions were entertained in the green-room of his 
being indisposed ; that he acted the very night before 
this sudden announcement was made ; that he is announ- 
ced to sing two songs on Monday evening, at Mr Stanley's 
benefit ; and tlwt Miss Fanny Kemble Is to be here in 
about a fortnight, when he would of course have )ittle to 
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60. In the Moond plaoe, this it a caHous ercnt In at Av 
as regards Mrs Siddons, beeause a rery short Hftia has 
elapsed since she bade a loof and last &reweli to the 
Edinborgh stage before a Tery naineroas assemblafre of 
her friends and admirers, the female portion of whom 
shed a good nnml>er of tears, and waTed eambrie hand- 
kerchiefs to a most unpreoedented extent Bat hey- presto ! 
she wlio liad Tanished fVom otir eyes forerer is here again ; 
and '* tlie dear relative sIm left l»ehind** actaally appears to 
hare gone before ! We wish these things could hare 
been avoided. We wish Mr Murray could hare contrired 
to Iceep well enough for a fortnight or three weeks more ; and 
we wUh Mrs Henry Siddons had presenred her consist* 
ency, and allowed our last impression of her to hare re- 
mained unefTaced, for she can never leave the stage with 
the same eclat again. We shall see in a little how the 
matter is to end. We shall be anxious to know when 
Mr Murray is to return to us, and when Mrs Siddoos is 
to take her leave once more. Is Sir Walter Scott to write 
another farewell address, or will she repeat the old one ? 
Willie these events have been taking place in Edin- 
burgh, an event no less curious has been occupying the 
attention of the theatrical world in London. ■ An exposi 
has taken place of the domestic affairs of Lord and Lady 
William Lennoxy by which it appears that her Ladyship 
declares his Lordship has 1>een using her like a brute, 
and his Lordship affirms that her Ladyship has conceived 
much too great an attachment for a certain Mr Wood, a 
singer. Lady William (we call her Miss Paton only 
when we speak of her on the stage) has run away from 
Lord William, and, as the Scotch folks say* is « neither 
to baud nor to bind.** That she has been criminal with 
Mr Wood is not asserted ; that she has been extremely 
imprudent is, we are sorry to say, as dear as noonday. 
If she had reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct of her 
husliand, what woman in her senses^ with any due regard 
to her reputation, would have thrown herself upon the pro- 
tection of a young unmarried man ? Had she no female 
friend to whom she could appeal, or no male guardian 
whose years and respectability would have defied the voice 
of scandal ? We feel exceedingly for Lady William Len- 
nox. We know her to be an amiable, and we believe her 
to be a virtuous woman ; yet has she placed herself In 
such a situation that even her best friends cannot look 
upon her now with the same confidence they did before. 
Is the metropolitan stage never to redeem itself from the 
opprolirium of being almost certain perdition to a woman ? 
Are high female talents, when exerted for the entertain, 
mcnt of the public, to be invariably pursued with such 
temptations, that genius becomes a reproach, and beauty 
a mockery ? Who Is there at this moment among the 
more celebrated actresses on the London stage, who has 
stood the test of years ? — not a single nama oceors to us 
except Miss Stephens; and let the name therefore be writ- 
ten in letters of gold ! We might add Miss Kelly, but 
she never was possessed of those attractions which win 
the eye of the libertine, and consequently cannot 4ukve the 
same merit, never having had the same temptations. 
When a person who stood so high as Lady WiUiam Len- 
nox falls from that honourable eminence, yica holds a 
Jubilee, and Madame Vestris imiles. 
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Tax Lay of the Deiert, s poem, la two Csntos, by Henry Sewell 
Stokef, will be published speedily. 

Mr Robert Montgomery has announced s pamphlet, to ht entitled 
Robert Montgomery and his Reviewers, with remarks on the present 
state of English poetry, and on the ktws of critloism \ to whieh is 
sul^ned an Appendix, suggested by a late critksism la the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

The March of Intellect, a comic poem, by W. T. MoDcrleflT, with 
wood engravings by R. Cruilubank. is in the press. 

Leaves and Ftowsrs for an Albam, t^ a ci^torant iathor, It ao- 



A brief view of the difltoeat oilthNiB of tlM 
cad Roasaa CathoNe ChoxdMs is hi tiw . 

Fma AaTs.— We have lataly had aa oppoctumty of 

set of e n a mrt ied and emhossed cards and drawii«4KMado, ^ 
with other beautiful and ingenious inventions of the house of D« li 
Rue. Cornish, and Roek. of London, and thiok it riglit to dbce: ts 
attentlaaofottr readers to them. The cxqirisife variety c»r feosAr 
given to tiwoarda, whieh are designed, eagrsvsd, anS priniBd. tea 
ia ioU and silver; sad the adntfrsMe mmam la whids tho 
boards are emboss ed , by meaas of dies soak for tho 
beautifolly woiked fai numerous diflnerent colours, caassat be ta 
highly praised. Nor were we l.w pleased with the Arabcaque lesC; 
bindmgs for Albums. Bibles, and other books, whidi axe exeee 
rirhaaddiaslB. The same house is preparing ofwqoe f4a7ii« 
of a nowdcssriplkm, with eokmied* metal, silver, end 1 
msitod baeks I and the Ingenuity sad taste dteplayeA In all. 
veatieos seem scsredy to admit of any improvement in thu 
ment of the Fine Arts. 

CHfTKJHAT vaoM Lowoow.— The second volume of Moored \A 
of Byron is to be pobUsbed about the end of this month, and iciib 
ooatahi an answer to CaiapbeU*s attack.— The LosmIobi pfit QA 

Dinner is not to take place thia year, ia flotMetosaee of the iiiMB of 
tlie Khig— Lieutenant Jolm Shipp. the author of. tbe nmiantie !■• 
tory of His own Life and Adventures, has been appointed to one tf 
the inspectorships of the new Police.— An anecdote is current, ite 
the King, who is still alive to what used to faiterest him befise \k 

ilhMss. enquired what portrait was placed opposite to his own. at tfer 
exhibitkNi of Sir Thomas Lawieneels pahMlaga» now nprsi Tke 
courtiers were eoa np eUc d to infimn thair mMter, thst his 8mlmA 
was vU^vU to his Britannic Mid«ty. The Kiag happily ftlimi 
them Arom their embarraismeat. by remarking, that " tlMy ooglit to 
have made the Duke of Wellington /dcf itu Enemy.** 

TfuaMcat Ooulp.^.K new piece, of a serious character, fton Or 
pen of Mr Howard Payae. called " The Spanish HoibaiMl ; or. fint 
aad Last Love^*' has bean all butdanmed at Dnirya.mBs.— Fasw 
KemUeisnOwiuBath* and, on the tetmhtatkin of her eawMaent 
there, comes direct to Edinburgh. She is expected to appew Imtv 
on the Hth of this month.— Keen. Mscieady. Sinclair, and Miss E. 
Tree, are engaged to perform in Liverpool during the London tscs. 
tion.— Mr Lennaid's bill for the removal of tliat ridicukws and odioas 
office, a dramatic censorship, has been thrown out in the Houte of 
CosuBoas without a diviskm. simply, weaappoaa. bcceese Sir Ro. 
hert Peel opposed it. not wichii^ tliat the Dulie of Montrose aad Mr 
Cohnan shouki k)se their penskms.— Mrs Vates. formeriy Uim Bras, 
ton, has been performing in Dublin with much eclat The elephaat 
has now left that city for Plymouth, it is said, though we thoogbt 
she had been eomlng here first.— A eock-aad-a-bun story has been eat 
upfai Pariaabottt MissSmithaon havfa« been ran away with tea 
haekney ooaoh. It is a trick* we suppose, toeuite a »«*«tim - 
Our old Avouritt Jones performed here for the first time this ssmoo 
on the occasbm of Mrs Renaud's benefit last night— We observe thst 
Mr and Mrs Stanley take thelribenefit on Monday, and certainly dc 
serve a good house. They are to bring ont. among other things, a 
aew eomtepleoe, called " Teddy the Tyler,** much ran after at pie. 
ssat in London.— Oa Wednesday neat, Mr Hooper takes his fint 
benefit here, and is to have the assistaoo^ not only of MisSiddfloi, 
but also of Miss Jarman. who concludes an engagement at Gfai^ow 
on Monday, and comes into Edinburgh to play Lydta Langvith and 
the Youtrifkt Queen for Hooper. This is Hkely to secure htm ao 
excellent house.— Horn and Miss ByfeM. who have been singii^ hi 
Olatgow, are to appear neat week at the Caledoaian Theatnb 

Wkkkly List of PtapoRUAVCES. 

May 29— June 4. 

Sat. Love in t VUlage, *Tmii t, tf Free mud Baip. 

Mojr. immkoe,qfAge Te-Morrom, 4t The Brigmmi. 

Tuaa. The Dmemm, ^ Three Weeke e^ Murrimge, 

Waa. The Beggar*i Optra, The Weidhug Da^, % Brother aad 

Sieter, 

Tauas. T** Slave, Spectre Brldegrotmh # WoHodc qfthe Qlen. 

Faf. WUd Oate, ^ Raising the Wind. 






TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 



SavKRAL excellent Poetical Pieces are in types, but we are obliged 
to postpone them all till next Saturday. 

The communication of our Fochabers eorrespondant buadsr coo- 
sideratkM.— The verses by «• J. P. B." of Aberdeen shall have a place 
—The eomrannioation from the *< Blacksmith of Beath** will hardly 
suit us.— The poettaal communications from Morayshire are not 
without merit, but are unequal.— The Ihies by Thomas Brownlee 
will probably find a place in our next SLippaas.— We shall not be 
able to make room for the following pieces;—" On the Mith of s 
Nephew."—" FareweU.*' by " R. P.,"— "A Dream.** by "M. D..*' 
-•• Sensibility,** by >• M. W. 0.,*'-.«ad «<Yoiiag Lore^" by "A. 
R***oCGla«OYr. 
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[No. M, JaM S» 18».] 

ADVERTIsiMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 

CADTBHTfiKMiiirTS* fWmi London* IntOMtod for InMrtkm In thb 
Journal* which now forms oa« of the inotC •ligibto roediuou for 
Literary Adrertisiiig in SeotUnd, we retpoetftilly i«qo«itod to be 
laft with Mr Prkdicrick Somms. NOb ie», Ftaoc SbvoT, who hat 
been appointed A^ent for the Adrertlsinf Department In London. 
Terms the same as the Edinburgh Newspapers.] 



NOW READY, 
Part I. 

At only S^d. each plate, plain i or finely odkrared, l^d. additional, 
orthemosthiffhly-flnishad, mo*t conrenlent and eomprehamlve 
Atlas erer puMi^ed. To bo completed in Twelve monthly fvts, 
fVom Engravings on steel by Mr T. Starling* 

THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, 

Constructed upon an original plan, and embradng many Important 

new features. 

PaetII. on the 1st of June. 

'Also. Just publisbwl* 

1. The GAME of LIFE. A Novel. By LErrcn 
RiTcniK, Esq. S vols. 18s. 

'< True and graphic pictures trom actual life* exhibited with start- 
Wnx fidelity."— Li/^ary Gazitie, 

2. The LOST HEIR. A Novel, In 3 Tols. 
••A powerfully written story."— ComH^. 

a TALES of the FIVE SENSES; nimtratif^ of 
their Mechanism. Usee, and Ck>venunentt edited by the Author of 
the Coll^ians, dte, 10s. 6d. 

4. The ROMANCE of HISTORY, (New Serim.) 
SPAIN. 3 vols. 

5. BACON'S LIFE of FRANCIS. S^ond Edi. 
tion. S vols. 

6. CREATION: aPoem. In Six Books. ByWM. 
Ball. 1 v<ri. 8va 

7. The ART of DANCING. By C. Blasis. 1 voL 

Printed tot EowAiin Bull. London} and Messrs Bell and 
BnaDPtrra. 8» Bank Street* Edinburgh. 

Just published* 
A New and Cheap Edition of 

THE REV. THOMAS SCOTTS FAMILY BL 

BLE. Revised and Corrected by the Rev. JoaiAu Pratt. 
B. D. Vicar of St Stephen'/* Coleman Street, London. 
In Three Volumes. Imperial OcUvo. price Four Guineas In boards. 

•« It b with no ordinary feelings of satlsAKtIon we introduce to 
our readers the 1st Volume of Scott's invaluable Commentary* at a 
very reasonable price, and in a ftmn much improved, under the 
earefUl reviskm of the Rev. Josiam Pratt, and his son and Cu- 
rate. The Stereotype ito Edition has been thoroughly revised, and 
the Practical Obeervatioos have been divided andarrai^edaooording 
to the portion of the teat to which they belong i to that, instead m 
appeaimg. as in Airmor Editions of the Work, at the foot of the 
pages, they are now attached to the very Section of the Divine 
Word they are intended to illustrate. Some part of the notes, also, 
on account of their appropriateness, have.been transferred firom their 
former position into the Practical Observations. And although the 
mu^nal references have been omitted In thto Editioo, yet the more 
direct and essential portion of them have twen interwoven with the 
n«stes, by which their value has been greatly e nh a n ced. "— gewayrfr 
cat 3Iagazins, 

The Quarto Edition will continue on sale as beretolbre i price, 
with Maps, and Marginal Re fa rences, Eight Guineas In boards. 

The Maps may also be had separately, neatly done up In extn 
boards. Price 10s. 6d. 

London: Printed for L. B. Sbblrt and Som; J. Hatchabd 
and Som ; Baldwin and Ciuoock} and R. B^Sbblbt* and W. 

BUBNSIOB. 

SPLENDID WORKS IN ART, SCIENCE, &c 
Recently published* or preparinf for publication* J 

By DANIEL LIZARS, 

5. St David Stbbbt, EoiirBimon i 

And to be had o( all BooktcUers. 



Preparittg/or pMieatioiu 
THE MONASTIC ANNALS of TEVIOTDALE ; 

Or, the History and Antiquities of the Abbeys of 
JIDBUKOU, KELSO, MBLKOSB, and ORYBURaH. 

By the Rev. JAMES MORTON* B.D. 
To be Illustrated with Views, Elevations, Ground Plans, he,, 
ftom Dravrings taken on the spot by W. H. Lisabb* Bngnver* and 
O. Smith, Aichitect. To be publuhed in 4to Parts. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHESnnd AUTHEN- 
TIC AN EC DOTES of HORSES. lUuitnled by Figures of the dlf- 
feieat Bweda, iPd Pwtndti U otiihiiHd Mirt iWMrt tNt BORtES, 



engraved on iloaL By Cipt.Bmow, Author of tho" Biographical 
Sketdies and Authenoe Anecdotes of Dogs.** In one volume If mo. 

Lately published, 
FOR INVALIDS AND FAMILIES. 
A MANUAL of the ECONOMY of Um HUMAN 
BODY, In Health and Disease; containing a brief view of its Stmo- 
tUTeaBdFsmctlooB,andtheDiaeaaestowMchltlsllablei with ample 
directions Ibr the regulation of Diet sad Regimen* from Infuiey to 
Old Age. ISmo, wfth Engravings, priee as. fid. boMds. 

The ELEMENTS of DRAWING; eoatnlnin^ the 
Irst prioeiplai of Light and Shade, Cehmrlng, and Perspective, with 
Engravings, and Coloured ExampleBof Tints. By Gbobob Mab- 
buall Matbkr, Miniature Pstaier, and Teacher or Drawing. Edin- 
burgh. ISmow with twelve KBfiBvings, price 2s. extra boards. 

WEEDS and WILDFLOWERS. By the late Mr 
Albxandbb BALrooB. With a Biographical Memoir, by « Lite- 
rary Friend and Corvespoodeot. Post 8vo, 9s. fid. boards. 

BUCHANAN'S TABLES for Converting the 
Weights and Measures hitherto In use Into those of the Imperial 
Standards. 18mo, bound In roan and lettered. 8s. fid. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of ORNITHOLOGY. By 
Sir William Jabdinb, Bart P.R.S.B.. he and P. J. Sblbt, Ebq. 
F.R.S.E., ho. Parts L to V. Priee of eich« L.l, lis. 6d.; Large 
Paper. L.t. IXs. 6d. 

This Work wiU be published In Qarterly Parts, royal 4tot eadi 
eontaining from 15 to to Plates, on whldi wiU be flgund fimn tO to 
30 Species. 

In progress of PubUoatioB, In Parti, appearing every Six Months, 
caotahriB| Twelve Plates, Elephant ibtto, piioe LJ* 5s. carefktUy 
coloured tirom Nature, or L.I. lis. fid. plain, 

ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH ORNITHO- 
LOGY. By P. J. Sblbt. Esq. F.R.S.B., F.L.S.. M. W.S. . he. 

The FUftt Series, already published, consist! of Seven Paru* con- 
taining upwards of 160 Figures of La.vd Btaoa. 

Of the Second Series there are Seven Parts published* in which 
areeootalned 84 Plates of Watbb Bibdb. 

BROWNS CONCHOLOGY of GREAT BRI. 
TAIN and IRELAND, elephant 4to. comprising 52 coloured Plates, 
and containing upvards of lOOO Figures; half.bound morocco* 
L.6, ICs. fid. 

The EDINBURGH JOURNAL of NATURAL 
and GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, iUuttvated oeeaslonally with 
Mans, Charts, and Engravings. Vol. L Its. fid. eloth boards. Pub- 
lishing In Monthly Numbers, priee fs. 

EWBANK and LIZARS*S (W. H.) VIEWS of 
EDINBURGH, 51 PUtcs* half-bound moroooo* royal Ito* L.4* 4s. t 
imperial 4to. India Paper, Proofi, L.8, 8s. 

ORIGINAL INSTITUTIONSofthePRINCELY 
ORDERS of COLLARS. By Sir William 8BOAB,''Knight. 4to. 
with Eight Engravings, splendidly coloured and inlaid with gcdd and 
silver. Price JmI, lis. fid. extra boards, titled. 

A SYSTEM of ANATOMICAL PLATES. By 
John Lisars. F.R.S.E., Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, Fellow of 
the Roval Colloge of Surgeons, and Lecturer on Anatomy and Snr- 
eery* Edinburgh. This work consists of upwards of one hundred 
folio Platas. 

OBSERVATIONS on EXTRACTION of DIS- 
EASED OVARI%* ilhistrated bt Five Engravings, coloured after 
Nature. By John Lisabb* Author of the System of AnaUnnlcBl 
Plates, he. Folio* price IKs. boards. 

SMITH'S ELEMENTS of ARCHITECTURE, 
with Ten Engravings on Copper and Wood, ifmo, boards, fs. fid. 

HAY <m the LAWS of HARMONIOUS CO- 
LOURING, adapted to House Painting. Seeond edition, poet fivo, 
4s. fid. boards. 

The EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAL and HIS- 

TORICAL ATLAS. fi4 Numbers published* to be eompleted In 
71. Folio, coloured, Ss. fid. each. 

LIZARS'S SCHOOL ATLAS, of 36 Modem and 
AndentMaps. Royal ito^ half bound, tla. AiUoolouredt Ito. co- 
loured OutUnei, 

NATIONAL GENERAL ATLAS, of 30 Maps, 
with all the New Discoveries, Royal 4to, coloured* 15s. half bound. 

RHYMES on GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, by 
W. S. Sabkbt* A.M.* with coloured Maps, ISmo, half bound, 
Ss.6d. 

AINSLIE*S NINE-SHEET MAP of SCOT- 
LAND, full coloured, L.ff, tM-^Mounted on roller, LJI, 5s.— Pa- 
tent spring roller, L.4, 4s.— In moroeco ease* imperial 8vob L.3, lOs. 
— If varn&had, 17s. addiUonal. 

HAMILTON'S PLAN of EDINBURGH, with 
18 Vlew^ one sheet* price ds<— In boardib ^ fid.— In a ease, '*§* fid, 
—On roller* 8s. 

CHANNING*S DISCOURSE on the INSTAL- 
LATION of the Rev. M. J. MOTTB. POit Svo* U. 

EDINBURGH PENMAN; n Ntw Sti of Copy 
Unas, in Eight Nvmban, fid. aadi. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION of DRMACCUL- 

LOCirS WORK MtlM HIGHLANDS, fiMoMtdlttoni foM Btp^ 

8i,#i. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



NEW AND ORIGINAL FRENCH 
PUBLICATION. 

PubHihed thii day, 
Tn one rolumft ISmo, price 5t. half-bound* 

THE POCKET FRENCH GRAMMATICAL 

-^ and CRITICAL DICTIONARY, oooUlninc the Laws of 
Grammar and Praoundatioa— the Popular Enron committed in 
French, both in Prance and Great Britain— the Peouliaritiei. Nice- 
ties, and PiAcultiet, attending French Competition— the customary 
Forma of Bplttolary Corraspoodence— and preceded I7 an Analvtical 
Introduction, intended ata cuide to the Student for the nnderstand. 
ing of the nature of Uie Dictiooary. 

By O. SURR^ifNE. P^S^A. 
Teacher of French, Edinbuigh : French Master in the ScotUsh Mill- 
Ury and Naval Academy t Corresponding Member of the Gramma- 
tical Society of Paris i Lecturer on Frenefa and English Compara- 
tive Phiiolofy ; Author of a Grammar of French Rhetoric ; of 
the French Orammatology : the New Frenoh Manual { Le Nou- 
▼eau Manuel Anglais, punlithed at Paris, Ac. 
To be had of Messrs Olitsa and Boyd, and all other BookaeDerk 

Just published, 

HEATH'S HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

TO THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 



ILLUSTRATIONS TO GUY MANNERING, 

Six SutaifectB, price 5t. 6d. 
(kdrnpted to the New B&lQn of the Works.) 

A Tcry limited number, in quarto, India Proofs, without the Let- 
ten, Uf, 5s.; India Proob, with Letten, 18a.; Proofs, ISs. Royal 
8to, 7k 6d. 

Mr Charles Heath has the hoooor of announdng to the Subscri- 
ben to the New Edition of Sir Walter Scott's Novels, that he is pre- 
paring a set of Plates, to be executed in the same style of excellence 
as his popular Annual, " The Keepsake,** from the first Aitists. and 
at a Price that will add very little to each Tolume, which will make 
the Edition most beautiful and complete. 

Published by Rosanr JsNirnroa and Wm. Chaplxn, Gf, Cheap- 
side, London. . 

Just published, price 7i> in Cloth, 

T,EIGH»S GUIDE to the LAKES and MOUN- 

'-* TAINS of Cumberland, Westmoffdand, and Lancashire. 11- 
lustrated with a laqpe and accurate Map of tite Country, and Maps 
of Windermere, Derwent Water, BMTOwdale, Ulls Water, Grasa- 
mere, Rydal Water, and Langdale. 

Printed for Samdsi. Lmioh, 18, Strand, London ; of whom may 
be obtained, 

LEIGH'S NEW POCKET ROAD-BOOK of 
ENGLAND and WALES, 18mo, 80. bound, with 55 
County Maps, 128. 

SCOTLAND, with a Map and Plan, Bs. 

IRELAND, with Mapa, &c 9b. 

LEIGH'S ROAD-MAPof ENGLAND, WALES^ 
and SCOTLAND, 16». tuck. 

SIR W. GELL'S POMPEIL 

Second SzaiBs. 

This day Is published, Part IL, price 10s. fid. 

pOMPEIANA: the Topop^phy, Edifices, and 

Ornaments of Pomp«i. 
By Sir WILLIAM GBLL, M.A.F.R.S. P.S.A. 
The work wiU be completed in .about twelve Paru, forming Two 
Volumes. 

A Part to be publidied every Two Months, eontirinlng Six Engra- 
vings, and occasionally two or three Vignettes, with Two Sheets of 
Letter-press, handsomely printed, in royal 8vo; price 10s. 6d. Impe- 
rial 8vo. ISs. 6d. Proott, demy 4to, lAs. India paper, with the 
Etchings, limited to IS copies, (only ten left for sale,) L.1, 1 Is. 6d. 

Part nil will be publlahed on the lat of August. 
RoBBRT JaicNiNos and William Cbapliit, 69, Cheapslde, 
London. ^ 

Just published, 

THE LIFE of a LAWYER. Written V Himself. 

^ Price 10B.6d.boaids. 

'* We have not seen, among the numerous works of fiction which 
aredaily produced, one of greatCT merit in its way than this. There 
is only one other writer in our language who has succeeded in a si- 
milar stylei and it is no small praiae to the author of this work to 
say that he resembles De Foe. • • ■• We have no doubt that 
there is a great number of readers who cannot fail to be deUehtcd 
with the simplicity and originaHtv of this piece of fictitious biogra- 
phy, and who may be instnicted by the lanoni of practical prudence 
whidi it conveys.*' Tfaies. 

'* This work canies us back to the times of De Fo^ The whole 
story is told so simply and so naturally, that {f we could contrive 
to forget the politics and the pdUticLans of the last twenty years, 
we should be temptrd to take the Novd for a History."— SjNfcf of or. 

" This is a very curious and interesting volume, and seems in 
Csct the romance of real life.**— CMbAe. 

London : Printed for SAuifnaiu and Bcnnino, 43, Fleet Street; 
and Sold ny Bki l and Baa nrvn, and J. Clarkk^ ISdinburgh. 




TBv scmcaiBcas to 
TURNER'S ENGLAND AND WALES 

Are respectfully informed that Part IX. is now rcndy for defrvrt ' 

VIEWS in ENGLAND and WALES, from Dr» 

ings by J. M. W. Titrnbii, Esq., R.A. With DescriptiwK 
Historical Illustrations, by H. E. Lloyd, Ebc^ 

Paris 1 to 9, Royal 4to, 14s. each.— Imperial Ho, ProoA. Ll\ 
—Imperial 4to, Proofs on India paper, L.1, 11a. flil TiisBla 
Folio, limited to 50 copies, L.S, ISs. 6d. 

Part 10 will appear on the 16th of June, fixmlag ValmBe L sf iW 
Series. 

London i Roasar Jsiririif oa and Wiu.lam CHaPLnr« 6^ < 
side. 

Just published, eorrected to the Present Time, 

LEIGH'S NEW PICTURE OF LONDON, 

With Plan of London and Map of the Environs, fi Imaal 

pitU) and 108 Views, 9^ booa^ 

ditto and 2i coloured Costumes, . ISs. boanl 

do. and Rowlandson's 51 odoored Costumes, 15c hnmaL 

for Samitkl Leigh, 18, Strand, and Baldwiv 
c, f*atemoster-Row, London. 
*- ■ - 

This day is puUished, in 1 vtd. post Svo, 
Neatly done up in extra doth boards, price 9s. 

THE FORTUNES 

or 
FRANCESCO NOVELLO DA CARRARA, 

LOUD OF PADUA, 

An Historical Tale of the Fourteenth Century. 

Prom the Italian of Gatako, 

By DAVID SYME. Esquire, advocate. 

Edinbuigh : Printed for Comstablb and Co., 19, Waterloo Pke : 

and HuasT, Cjiancb, and Co , London. 

NOTICES OF DA CARRARA. 
« <L<Nu/Ofi IMerary GauUe.) 
We mo«t cordially recommend this volume to our readcn : it is s 
noost vivid historical picture, with all the interest of a. romance. We 

eve Mr Svme i^reat credit for the researdi and industry with wiaA 
» has collected his materials, and still more for the auimatioa mbA 
picturesque language in which he has painted his hero's advenouc^ 
(Edinburgh Liter ary JournaL) 
The work altof^ther Indicates the hand of a wboUr. and vfli fee 
read by scholara with much satisfaction. 

(Atlas.) 
The narrative is skilfully related, and poas insets attraetian &ac 
were we not assured of their authenticity, we might almost toam^s 
romantic. 

(T%e Scoit Timet,) 
Though possessing durms as to incident, efltet, narrative, ntin- 
tion, et cetera, sufficient to chain down to its pages the most iortie- 
rate student of circulating lilnary lore, *' The Fortunes of Canua* 
is highly important in a nistoriod point of view. 

IDubtin Literary Gazette.) 
This interesting volume is a bkilfiiT and unpretending attempt to 
make the singulaily interesting and dramatic life of Francesco, wish 
whose history tliat of Padua is identified during Cha fminctih cen- 
tury, CuniKar to the EnsHsh reader. 

(Glasgow Free Pm».\ 
In a note to his excellent History of Italy, Mr Perceval say* of 
SIgnor Francesco and his lady, ** the story or their harasibig sufier- 
ings and hair- breadth escapes, and of the subsequent ad veouiies of 
Francesco, is told by a contempmary chronicler of Padua. Andm 
Oataro, and may be found in the seventeenth volume of the Scrip. 
Rer. Ital. The tale is more intemtioj; than any romance, from the 
simple air of truth which pervades it"— The praise of so judicioiH 
a writer as Perceval we are well inclined to second, after a perusal c€ 
this beautiful book, which throws more light on the character of the 
Internal wars of Italy than all the pompous writings of a Sismoodi 
and other eloq uent ffeneraHsers. 

GRIEVE & OLIVER, 

(late GRIEVE AND SCOTTS,) 26, NORTH BRIPGE, 

RESPECTFULLY solicit the attention of ilieir 

Friends and the Public to their present Stock of GOODS, 
whtdi they can with confidence recommend. It consists of-* 
Gentlemen's Superfine Hats of the newest fiuhion. 
Do. Do. Brown and Drab do. 

Do. Silk Hats of various kinds. 

Servants* Livery Hats, manufactured on pnrpoae, and wamuricd 

to resist rain. 
Young Gentlemen's Fine Light Hats. 
Do. Brown and Drab. 

Do. Cloth Caps. 

Ladies* Fashionable Ridhig Hats. 
Gentlemen*s Travelling Ciq[>s. 
Gold and Silver Laces, Livciy Cockades, Oiled Silk Covers, Sic. 

*«* A Large Assortment of Hats for Tradesmen and others, of 
durable qualities, and moderate in price. 






Edinburgh : Publbhed for the Proprietor?, every Saturday Momliig, 
by CONSTABLE & CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ; 

Sold also by Thomas Atkin son & Co., 84, Trongatc, Glasgow ; W* 
CuaRY, iuiuand Co., Dublin; Huaar, Chanck, and (>., Loih 
don ; and by all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price 6d»; or Stamped and serU free by pott, lOd. 
Printed by BALiASTTNa U Co. PauTi Work« Canongatr. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Fidd SpwU of Hie North of Europe - comprised in a Per^ 
wmal Narrative of a Residence in Sweden and Norway ^ 
in the Years 1827-28. Bf L. Lloyd, Enq. With 
nuroeroat Engnvingt. In two yolumes, 8ro. Lon- 
doD. Colbarn and Bentley. 1890. Pp. 383 aud 
377. 

Ws hare the most implicit confidence in Mr Llojd*! 
qualifications for the task he has undertaken — that of 
giving us a picture of the sportsmen of the Nortliern 
Peninsula and tlieir pursuits. He is evidently a good 
shot — an indelatigable sportsman ; and, as to his style, 
it Is undeniably formed upon the model of that ** welle 
of Englysche undeftled,** the Sporting Magazine, Mr 
L4oyd has been sojourning in the north of Europe since 
1 824* ; and besides penetrating into every nook and comer 
of the united kingdoms of Sfreden and Norvray, he has 
wandered through the adjoining territories of Lapland, 
Finland, Russia, and Denmark. Having thus prepared 
himself, not only by studying thoroughly the field sports 
of Sweden and Norway, in their own abstract essence, 
but also, after the fashion of a comparative anatomist, in 
immediate contiast with those of the bordering nations, 
he has, after a six years* apprenticeship, ventured before 
the public with the fruits of his researches. As the reader 
will perceive by the title-page of the work, Mr Lloyd has 
adopted the plan of weaving the narrative of his expe- 
riences into the story of a Two Years* Residence in Nor- 
way and Sweden. By this means, he has aroided the 
heaviness and stifibess which generally result from pedan- 
tic attention to a strictly scientific arrangement. In some 
chapters, he gives us rapid sketches of the scenery, of the 
state of cultivation of the country, the weather, and other 
physical phenomena ; or favours us with peeps into the 
political and social relations of the people, and the state 
of trade and education among them. He thus enables us 
to feel ourselves quite at home, and to pursue our hunt- 
ing studies, unplagued by any remnants of curiosity re- 
specting the kind of people among whom we have got. 
To this general foundation, he has farther superadded a 
brief but comprehensive sicetch of the game laws ; and 
the road being thus comfdetely smoothed, away he launches 
into the mare magnum of the active pursuits of the field. 

We are ourselves neither sluggish nor Inexperienced 
huntsmen. We have stolen after our pointer with swift 
and noiseless footsteps, and crouching gait, gUding from 
tuft to tuft through the flow moss, beneath a burning 
Twdfth of August sun, listening breathlessly for the 
whistling of the muiroock*s wing ; — ^we have lain behind 
a stone ^ke the whole of a dark November day, with its 
raiu pouring incessantly down upon us, lurking for the 
transit of the blackcock ; — we have felt our very soul burst 
out with oar ecstatic haUoo, as we darted onward with the 
whole field, when, as rejrnard broke cover, the gallant 
pack gave forth its full orchestral volume of sound ; — we 
have dashed down the glades of Germany's dark forests 
of tall plnet, alter the embossed boar, while the bugles 



mingled with the deep notes of the slow-hound ; — ^we 
have felt our spirits soar and expand in the thin pure air of 
the glacier, across which we followed the shy chamois ; 
— and yet, with all this wide and varied experience, we 
learn from Mr Lloyd, that there is still In Europe a wild 
and romantic sporting country, of whose attractions we 
had hitherto remained ignorant. He has afforded us — 
what the unnerved Roman' tyrant sighed for in vain — 
the prospect of a new pleasure, although we know not 
when our r^;ard for a public, which weekly besieges our 
doors, (as the dense population of London or Liverpool 
might be conceived to do the com magazines, in the event 
of a famine,) will leave us at leisure to enjoy it. 

We pass over the chase of the partridge, hazel hen, 
blackcock, caperoallzi, wild-duck, mallard, and snipe. If 
we have not all these kinds of shooting in this country, 
we have, at least, something analogous to them — some- 
thing as good. We must, however, express our asto- 
nishment, that a master sportsman like Mr Lloyd — 
one who has taken all his degrees In that noble art*- 
should be so much to seek in his own trade, as to dream 
of finding what he calUi " the common grouse,** in the 
Seandinavlan Peninsula. Is he really not aware that 
the bird which he thus designates Is a native only of the 
British isles'? In like manner, we pass over his account 
of the Swedish style of destroying the fox ; for, however 
uncouth it may appear to a member of the Mdton, to one 
who acknowledges no annals of the art but the Sporting 
Magazine, yet any one who will consult the pages of Guy 
Mannering, will find that a pretty similar style of going 
to work has not yet been quite forgotten In this part of 
the island. Mr Lloyd's accounts of Swedish angling we 
also leave for another occasion ; but when we write a 
paper on Angling, which we shiJl do one of these days, 
we may refer to it again. 

The bear Is the most important olject of the chase In 
Sweden and Norway ; and bis history occupies a q»aoe In 
Mr Lloyd's book proportionable to his imiH>rtance. We 
regret, that out of the many interesting anecdotes illustra- 
tive of his character, we can onl/ afford to extract two ; 
the one of which exhibits Bruin in good humour, the 
other when enraged. Even in the best of his moods, he 
is but a clumsy playfellow. Our author, speaking of the 
possibility of domesticating bears, narrates the following 
adventure of a peasant : 

« Bears are not unfrequently domesticated in Wermdand 
I heard of one that was so tame^ that bis master, a neasant, 
used occasionally to cause him stmd at the back of his sledge 
when on a journey ; but the fUlow kept so good a balance, 
that it was next to impossible to upeet him. When the 
vehicle went on one side, Bruin threw his weight the other 
way, and vice versa. One day, however, the peasant 
amossd himself by driving over the very worst ground 
he could find, with the Intentkm, If possible, of throwing 
the bear off his equilibrium ; by whkh, at hist, the animal 
got so irritated, that he fetched his master, who was in ad- 
vance of him, a tremendous thump on the shoulder with his 

Kw. This frightened the man so much, that he caused the 
ist to be killed immediately.**— Vol. U. p. 160. 

This was Bruin joking ; but to form an idea of him 
when enraged, we matt take Mr Lloyd's account of a 
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rencounter between a bear and one of the best cbasaeurs 
of Dalecarlia— Jans STenuon : 

"SteiiMon bad been twiae wounded^ beta; oneevider 
tbe following circuinttanoei : 

« On a certain occasion, himaelf and ilTe or six otber pea- 
nnts bad ringed a very large bear, wblch bad previomly 
been much bunted and shot at ; wben, placing bis compa- 
nions in ambush around tbe ring, he advanced nUme upon tbe 
track of the animal, Cor the purpose of rousiDfbinu Svena- 
son bad a cajdtal dog, which, tbe moment It was slipped 
from its couplings, £died towards tbe bear, and soon bad 
bim on foot. As Svensson bad sntiripatfdi tbe beast made 
towuds his companions, one of whom got a shot at and des- 
peimlely wounded him in the side; ^ ball, indeed, only 
missed nis heart bj a few inches. 

*< Thisinjnnr the bear quiddy revenged ; ibr, dashing at 
his assailaat, wkooe efforts to escapa were firnitiesB, he laid him 
proetrate, and wounded him severely in tbe arms and back. 
Indeed, tbe poor fellow would probaUy have been mimu of 
his scalp, had it not been for his hat, which the animal per* 
forated with bis teeth In seven different places. 

** Here the mischief, as regarded this man, ended, for the 
attacks iMf the dog at last caused tbe bear to leave bis ftdlen 
foe. 

** The bcastnow retraced bis steps Into the ring, and soon 
flame in contact with Sveosson, who happened to be follow- 
ing upon the animal's tracks. He was in a gallop, and came 
cod over, to use the man's own expression, like a horse. 
When, however, he was at about thirty paces* distance, 
Svensson dlscbamd bis rifle, and with so good an aim, that 
tbe bear directly felL 

** Svensson might now have got out of the way wiA every 
Iboility; but, thinking that the bear waseither dead or des- 
peratttv wounded, he oommenoedrdoading his rifle; bebad 
only pkoed tbe powder in tbe barrel, however, when the 
animal 1^ on his legs again, and, fixing his eyes upon him, 
made right at him. 

''Svensson now endeavoured to elude the attack, by 
iprfngingon one side— a manosuvre which is often attended 
with success on like occasions ; but the bear still kmt pur- 
•ning him, and two or three doubles that he made were 
equally unsnceessftil. Finding escape was impossible, Svena- 
aon therefore stood still, and when the bear came up to him, 
which he did on all-fours like a bull, be attempted to drive 
the muzzle of bis gun down^be throat of the enraged brute. 
The bear, however, laying hdd of the gun, instantly wrested 
It out of Svensson's hand, when, seizing him by the arm, he 
Ut him severely. 

« Tbe dog was not an idle spectator of what was going 
forward ; for, sseing the Jeoparoy in which bis master was 
placed, he sallantly fixed on the bear's bind-^uarters. To 
get rid of this assailant, however, and not oanng to quit bis 
hold of Svensson, the bear threw himself on to his bacic, 
making with one paw a dash at tbe dog, and with the other 
holding Svensson, who was of course uppermost, in bis em- 
braces. This he repeated three several times, handling tbe 
poor man, to use his own e xp re ssi on, with as much ease as 
a cat would a mous& In the interva|9, however, between 
these manoBuvres^ he waa either occupied in biUng Svensson 
In different parts of the body, or he was standing still, as if 
stupifled with the desperate wound he had received. 

<< In this dreadful situation, Svensson tblnlcs he must have 
remained for upwards of half an hour ; and, during all this 
Ume^ bis gallant dog never ceased his attacks on the bear for 
a moment. At last the bear quitted him, and moving 
dowly to a tree at a few paces disttnt, seized it with bis 
teeth ; but he was In his last agonies, and prasently fell dead 
on the ground."— VoL IL pp. 11-14. 

The bear Is hunted both in summer and winter ; but 
most frequently In tbe latter season. Indeed he is rarely 
pursued in summer, unless he has carried bis attacks upon 
the cattle of the peasantry too far to make him any longer 
tolerable as a neighbour. In an event of this kind, the 
peasantry of the district are summoned to form a $kaU — 
a rising en masw — for the purpose of surrounding and 
driving the bears into a narrower space, where the hunta- 
men may have an opportunity of killing them — much 
after the fashion of the Highland " tinchal." Our author 
gives detailed accounts both of a winter and summer akail 
at which he was present. In tbe former, a cordon of 
men was drawn round a space, within which the bears 
were ascertained to have taken up their winter quarters. 
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The proceedings, after the cordon had 
thus na;rrated : 

** At about one o'clock, three shats, the 
tre, and tbe other from the wings of tbe oppootte divisM. 
(the usual signals on these occasions,) together wkfc ib 
cries of tbe people, which might now be indistiiKtly her 
in the distance, announced that it was advancing t««n» 
us. Two hours or more, however, must have dapsed^ du- 
ring which, from the quicksilver b^ng little above zev, a 
fkism my only being provided with my conomon sh osrv 
jacket, I waa almost perished with cold, before we hes^ 
another discharge, or saw any thing of the bears ; for, a* 
that these animals found themselves environed on pre- 
side, ^Aykq^ the closest and most tangled brakes ; ^fr 
people, as Is uraal on these occasions, proc eeded at a vr 
slowjaeek 

" Begioniftg to tin at last with remaining ao long i&l 
the same posluon, I advanced alone about 50 paces &nfe 
within the cordon, when I stationed myself in sncha sits- 
tion, that I could command a tolerable vievr of tbe ai- 
roondlng forest This, however, for the reasons alnsif 
given when speaking of the AoU in Dalecarlia, vai tt^- 
gather contrary to rule. 

** Here I had not remained a very long while, wbot 
shot to my left gave me to understand that the bean mr 
not fkr oil ; and the next minute, at about one hundred nJ 
fifty paces from where I stood, I caught a glimpse of tbeas 
thev were crossing a small opening among the trees. IV 
old bear was in advance, and the cubs, which vrereof STerr 
large size, were following in su cce s sio n upon her track. 1 
might now, by possibility, have done exeeotiosi ; bot tkisfc- 
ing, from the directloa they were takinf^ tkat the^ wadi 
eoBM nearer to me, I refrained from firing. la tbs% bsv- 
ever, I acted wrong : for, instead of facing towards me, » 
I had anticipated, toey made for the oppoaite side ef tk 
ring ; presently afterwards, indeed, the snouta of the ^foA, 
together with sevotd shots, plainly indicated that they w 
made their appearance in Uiat direction. 

« Some little while subsequent to this, I was Mned fcf 
Lieutenant Oldenburg, of the Swedish army, woo naM 
in the vicinity of my quarters at SHem, and from wiwa, 
on various occasions, I have received much civility woA §!• 
tention. This gentleman and myself vrere convening to- 
gether in an under tone of voice, and I had my dooUe<tiB, 
which was on the fall cock, in mv hand, wh«i two of tbe 
young bears, either of them nearly as large 'as fanimsla d 
that species we are accustomed to see In England, eoddoily 
made their appearance on tbe outskirts of a thidc bcalce, a 
about twenty paces from where we stood. On seeing m, 
however, they squatted like rabbits ; or at least this was the 
case with one of them, for of the other I got ^he merot 
glimpse possible. 

« We both now fired, tbe Lieutenant alltUe afW myself. 
and tbe foremost of the bears as instantly fell ; but tbe other, 
at tbe same moment, disappearing in tbe brake^ I had w 
time to discharge my second barreL As that which vm 
down, however, diowed some disposition to get on bis kps 
again, I ran dose up to him, and sent a bullet AFoqgh kis 
skulL Besides tbe liUter ball, the bear only received one 
other, which, on bis body being opened at a subsequent pe> 
riod, was recognised to be mine. Indeed, wben Lieutenant 
Oldenburg fired, tbe animal was in the act of falling; and 
of this he was himself full v aware. My first ball shattered 
the bear's right shoulder (the point exposed to me) to pleoo^ 
and after passing through his body and riba, it lodged \a 
the skin on tbe oraosite side ; in fiujt, it waa within an aoe 
of going through him altogether t the ball wai^ however, 
quite flattened, and as large as a halfpenny. 

** For a while, all remained pretty oniet ; but preseotlj 
afterwards, the tremendous shouts of the praple opposite to 
us, and these, probably, at little more than two hondred 
paces' distanoe, together with the very hearty firing that wsi 
kept up, plainly told us the remainiuji^ bears wore endea- 
vouring to noake their escape hi that d&ection. The scene 
had now become very animating^ for at one period we count- 
ed no less than ten snots in the space of about a minute. 

*' After a tlme^ however, the firing ceased altogether ; and 
Lieutenant Oldenburg and myself were then almost led to 
conclude that the whole of the bears were slaughtered. In 
this supposition, nevertheless. We were mistaken ; for pre. 
sentljr we viewed the old bear, which, from the mamur of 
dragging herself, waa evidently much wounded, as she wss 
slowly making her wav across a small glade in tlie foreit. 
Though Jan Finne, who by this time mid joined us, called 
out to me^ it was useless, I nevertheless sent a ball after 
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^ -, ,y„^ of tw» or thruB whwiiM^ ^miag whSA ■»- 

^▼enU ahote weio irod hnimdiatiiljr opywt te to «s» we agaia 

,iaw the old bear. Oaring to an intenrening brake, Iww- 

ever, mv riew of her was much more indisunct thaa that 

! obtained by my compank>iia» who were a pace or two to the 

left of me. At Ait ttee the wat ttanfing motfonleti, with 

her front towards us, and at aboat 90 paoet distant. Jan 

' Vlmnm aad 1 ipatnaaai Oldeoburg new lost no tiaie ia dis^ 

'chf^hag the rides with which both of thsatwera pro I Mod. 

' Jmb ^Inioo dred tho first; and» tbon|^ without a rsst of 

' WkMj Und^ with so good an aim, that nis ball, as he sobse- 

' quently found, eatim her breast near to the shoulder, and 

* ran the whole length of her body, when it lodged In her 

' haniMAes. She did not, howerer, alter her position, and 

ooHr H o tlce d the wvand she had r eed f ed by a little shake 

^ at her head. Lioot. OUeobvg was, however, mere in-. 

tntMrtw ; foTf dropping on one knee^ aad tho«ph» 1U» Jan 

FlniMy wlthotttar«st»hetooksogoodadire6tioa» thathia 

haH eetered the heart of the animal, when she laatantly 

' fell dead upon the spot. 

' » The firing in front of ns was, at intervals, stilT kept vtjf 

for a minute or two longer, and dien ceased altogether. On 

> this, Jan Flnoe, after we had adraneed up to the bear, 

wMA Lkntsnaat Otdeabvg aad Uaasslf had jost shot, 

I halWeod to tho people to halt : theagh at tUs time wo were 

hardlT 60 paces from them, not one of whom ooold we dis- 

tingniah In eoose^oenee of the doseness of the corer. Jan 

' Finae now informed Mr.Falk, who was along with his 

division, and immediately opposite to ns, that three of the 

bears were dead within toe ring; for, independently of the 

two that we oorsdves had killed, wsobscrvied a third lying 

Aorf dg ambat at seme Utile dletaneo. In reply, that gon- 

tlsBMia told ns a fiatfth was kiUod near to whsre he stood; 

ao that the whole of thoee of which he had eooae la pursolt 

— and we had not the good fortune to meet with others la 

the nune ring->were now all slaughtered.*''— Vol. i. p. 187- 

After the bear has been fairly ringed iut individual 
hontora sometimes venture to attack him. Sometimes he 
is found so immersed in his winter sleep, that his enemy 
Is aUe to dispatch without awaking him. At other times 
he is on the alert, and either shows fight or bolts. When 
he has reeourse to the latter alternative, the huntsman 
occasionally managea to overtake him oa his tAitisr, or snow 
skates ; and some of the most interesting portions of the 
aarrative now before us, are thoee ia whldi the author is 
represented as gliding up and dowa the abrupt steeps of 
Wermeland and Dalecarliay through thdr immense pine 
fomts, sometimes alone, sometimes with a single attend- 
ant, encouraged to ISdUow vp tin traces of the bear by the 
occasional challenging of his dog in the distance. It is in 
toch situations that we feel the full romance and attrac- 
tion of the hear^hnnt. We regret that we have not found 
one manageable extract that oirald give our readers an idea 
of ito fhKinatlon, and must therefore refer them to the 
book itself. 

Next in importance are the wolves, which are generally 
met in droves. They are more bloodthirsty, but weaker 
and more cowardly, than the bear. They sometimes ven- 
ture to attack him, but generally come off with the worst, 
notwithstanding their superior numbers. They seldom 
attack human beings If they can get any other food — a 
fkot of which the fcdlowing anecdotes are strongly corro- 
borative : 

^ Somefifly years ago, and when quite aboy» Captain Enre- 

nlus was, one stariight and very cold night, returning fhmi 

I a dance in the vicinity of Wenersborg. It was Cbristmas- 

I time, and there were fifteen or sixteen sledges in company : 

I most of the horses were provided with such bdls as those of 

which I have made mention. In the middle of the caval- 

I cade, was a siedge occupied by a lady ; at the back of the 

I vebtde, as is frequently the case^ sat the servant, who was 

I driving ; whilst on a bear-ekin, which covered her fiset, a 

fiiToonte lap-dog was reposing. In passing through a wood, 

howerer, and in spite ofthe jingling of the bells, &c, a larre 

^ wolf auddeulv sprang from the thicket, when, selziiw the 

' poor dog, he leaped over the sledge, and was out of signt, In 

a thifk brake on the opposite side of the wood, in the course 

ofaftwseconds. 



*^ A sooMwhat similar anecdote to the alx>ve vras related 
to me by Lieutenant OMenborg. Two of his frien^ 
whose names I foeget, when on a jonmev in the winter 
thne, were acc om panied bv a ihvourlte aog, which was 
following immediately in the rear ofthe sleort. AH of a 
suddea, two itnnished w<dves dashed at the oog, who ran 
to the side of the vdiide^ and jumped over the shafts, be- 
tween the horse and the body of the carriage. The wt^ves, 
nothlag duterred> had the audacity to take a similar leap ; 
when, aa III luck would have it» they got hold of the poor 
animal. The dog, however, was laree uid po werfiU, ana his , 
neck, besides, was armed with one of those formidable spiked 
collars so common in Sweden. From these causes, he was 
enabled to escape from the fangs of his assailants, when he 
at once sprang into the sledge, as If to daim protection iirom 
his aaastets. Here, however, the wolves were afifaid to pur- 
sue hiat, theagh» for a c— sidrrabls distance, theystUlcea- 
tinued to follow the vehicle. Qathls ocoaaion, both of Ltea- 
tenant Oldenburg's friends were unarmed, and, in conse- 
quence, the bearto ewa p e d wHh impunity.'*— VoL il. p. 
170-2. 

It is from the knowledge of the wolPs predilection for 
the lower animals, that the huntsmen have taken the hint 
of a lure for bringing him within shot. In one particular, 
lie resembles a most respecteble dab In Edinburgh, (con- 
sisting chiefly ot lawyers,) being very fond of a pig. The 
wotf-huatcrs take one of these animals ia theh sledge, 
aadboginyaasooaastikeyare ia the forest, to pull his sais, 
or prick him with a corking pin. Ite screanu attract 
the wolves, who are dispatched aa they approach, by the 
rifles of thehuataaien. . This sport Is not unaccompa n ied 
with danger. The harass are apt to get terrified by the 
approach of the wolves, and^ in their agoay, break the 
shaft% or avsrtara the sledge, in which ev«at the wolves, 
having once tasted blood* have been known to attack the 
hunters. The meet striking feature of the wolf's charac- 
ter is* that, however fcrodoos in the free forest, he be- 
comes timid as soaa as he la eadesod within a narrow 
space. We select the foUowing for such of our readers 
as love to sup full of horrors : 

** The following d rc umsta nce, showing the savage nature 
ofthe wt)^, and Interesting in more than one point of riew, 
was related to me by a gentleman attadied to the embassy 
at St Fstersbuig ; It ecnurred ia Rnasfai some few years ago. 

<* A woman, accoamanied by three of her children, was 
one day in a sledge^ wnen they were pursued by a number 
of wolves. On this, she nut the horse into a gallop, and 
drove towards her home, from which she was not far dis- 
tent, with all possible speed. All, however, would not 
avail ; ibr the ferocious animals gained upon her, and, at 
last, were on the point of mshing on the sledge. For the 
preasrvation of htf own life and that of the remaining chil- 
Snnr the poor franUc creature now took one of her labes, 
and cast It a prey to her bloodthirsty pursuers. This stoo- 
ped thdr career for a moment ; but after devouring the l(t- 
tle innocent, they renewed the pursuit, and a second time 
came up with the vehide. The mother, driven to despera- 
tion, resorted to the same horrible oroedient, and threw hter 
forodous aasallante another of her omprlng. To cut short 
this sad stoiv, a third chiki was saerificsd in asimilar man- 
ner. Soonafter this, the wretched bdng,whoee feelings may 
more easily be conceived than described, reached hor home 
in safety. Here she related what had happened, and en- 
deavoured to palliate her own conduct, by describing tho 
dreadful alternative to which she had been reduced. A pea- 
sant, however, who was among the bystanders, and heard 
the redtal, took up an axe, and, with one blow, deft her 
skull in two; nyuig, at the same time, that a mother who 
could thus saisri&oe her children for the preservation of her 
own life, was no longer fit to live. This man was committed 
to prison, but the Emperor subsequently gave him a pardon. 

** This gentleman rented to me another curious circum- 
stance regarding wolves : it happened at no great distance 
from St Petersburg, onlv two years previouslv. A pea- 
sant, when one day in his sledge^ was anrsued by deven 
of these ferodous aninuUs ; at this time^ be was only about 
two miles from home^ towards which he urged his horse 
at the very top of his speed. At the entrance to his resi- 
dence was a gate, which happened to be dosed at the time ; 
but the*horse dashed this open, and thus himself and his 
master found refoge within the court-vard. They were 
foHowedy however, by nine oat of the eleven wolves ; but, 
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ywy fortanatdy, at the instant these had entered the- en-' 
doMire, the gate swung back on fts hinges, and thus they 
were caueht as in a trap. Fi'om being the most voracioas 
of animals, the nature of these lieasts, now that they found 
cecwe impossible, became completely changed ; so far, in- 
deed, fh>m offering molestation to any one, they slunk into 
holes and comers, and allowed themselves to be slaughtered 
almost without noaking resistance.**— VoL ii. p. 17S-5. 

The only kind of game of much consequence in these 
northern regions is the elk, which, although only to be 
traced in its fossil relics in our latitude, still haunts the 
mountains of Norway. We are heartily sorry we have 
not time to follow this gigantic stag in his rapid flight 
over the rocky wild, where he sometimes leads the peasant 
a dance of many weeks. Our limits warn us to conclude, 
recommending Mr Lloyd to the serious attention of all 
true descendants of Nimrod. 



The Htsioryqfihe Church, from the Creationofthe World 
to the commencement of the Nineteenth Century , (fc. By 
the late Alexander Smith Paterson. Edited by the 
Rev. James Brewster. 2 vols. Pp. 970. Edinburgh. 
For G. Clark and Son, Aberdeen. 1830. 

Av intimate acquaintance with Church History is In- 
dlqiensable to every Christian minister. It is one of the 
quaUficatioiia which our church most scrupulously re- 
quires in every candidate for her priesthood ; and with 
good reason, since, without a competent knowledge of ee- 
desiastical history, the preacher would be unable to avail 
himself of some of the most powerful evidences of the 
canonical authority and integrity of those sacred writings 
which are the foundation of his faith, and the rule of his 
obedience, and of whose doctrines he has enlisted himself 
the champion. It is a mistake to suppose, however, that 
this study belongs exclusively to the professional theolo- 
gian. Ecclesiastical, like general history, conveys im- 
portant instruction under a captivating form ; and from 
the variety of incident, the astonishing revolutions, the 
collision of parties, the opinions, actions, and character of 
men distinguished by their faults, their virtues, and their 
fortunes, which it subjects to our view, it possesses a 
powerful attraction even for the general reader, especially 
if he has had courage fairly to cross the threshold of this 
formidable study, and sufficient leisure to foUow up its 
minute details ; for otherwise, church history presents, at 
the very outset, difficulties, which few save the professional 
itudent are willhig to encounter. Of these, one of the 
most formidable is the dry, immethodical, and tedious 
manner in which writers of church history have gene- 
rally treated their subject. A clear, authentic, popular 
ecclesiastical history, is still, notwithstanding the volumi- 
nous works published under that name, a desiden^tum in 
our literature. 

The work at present under our review is one of consi- 
derable merit; and it derives a peculiar interest from 
being the posthumous publication of a very young man, a 
probationer of our own church. It indicates a degree of 
learning, and especially research, highly creditable to the 
author, and leaves us reason to lament that his very pro- 
mising talents have been so soon lost to the community. 
Some readers will esteem it an advantage, others a disad- 
vantage, that the history is written in the form of ques- 
tion and answer. Unquestionably this form will render 
it more useful to public schools, and students whose olgect 
is to prepare themselves for sustaining probationary trials 
on Church history. To the general reader, however, who 
studies amusement as well as instruction, a continuity of 
narrative would be more pleasing ; and he must feel it 
rather an annoyance than a help, to have the flow of nar- 
rative perpetually interrupted by the scholastic reciproca- 
tion of question and answer. For the student again, who 
wbhes to impress on his own memory minute facts, and 
for the teacher, whose business it is to guide the studies 
of others, this form possesses a positive advantage ; and to 



such, especially, we would recommend this 

work. In point of information, it falls little short «f 

m<^e celebrated works upon the sutject. WiU> regard b 

clear and distinct arrangement, it is superior to 

them ; while, in respect to condensation, cheapvicas, 

plicity, and, consequently, general usefulness, it 

a decided advantage over them all, witli the exoeptuc 

our own old favourite Gregory. 

Mr Paterson begins his history with the creation of » 
worid, and brings it down to the commencement e( 4 
nineteenth century. His first volume concludes wftkc* 
establishment of our holy religion by oar Sarioitr ndk 
disciples ; the second contains what is properly t£^ 
Ecclesiastical History, viz. the history of the Christ 
church, with the persecutions, corruptions, mnd hern* 
which retarded the progress of the true Ikith, en* distsri- 
ed4he peace of the church. On so extensive and so 
ficult a subject, it was not to he expected tliat the airtW 
should have escaped committing some errors, espedaRr 
judgment ; accordingly, we find him occasionally maL't. 
strictures, and delivering opinions, to wliich we csa ^ 
no means subscribe. This, however, is a venial ^nh, « 
long as he £Uth fully communicates the.fiscts, that wear 
be able to form our own judgment ; for wv care h 
greatly for the comment, provided we have alwajs tk 
pure text. A more serious fiiult is his credulity, wliick 
is the more to be regretted, because, in the aaoond veiimr, 
he has neglected to refer to his authorities, and tlie rtak 
is thus lef^ entirely dependent on his aathor*8 jn^asr 
for facts, some of which stand on good, others on bmt? 
questionable authority, and others, again, upon scsrceN 
any authority at all. The omission of references* «< 
think altogether unpardonable in a work of this kind ; &r. 
except in contemporary annals, where the events Rhted 
fall under the writer's own observation, no historiaa hm 
a right to expect that his work will be received ts «f 
authority, unless he refers to those sources whence be has 
derived his information. Every candid and honest bo- 
torian will l>e anxious to do so, for the sake of his own 
reputation ; and we can ascribe such omission by «e 
author only to oversight, or perhaps to a reason wkkk 
disarms all criticism, the want of time, which a mortal 
illness left him, for completing his labours. On tlie wbtM, 
we can recommend the work to the public in gencnl 
and particularly to the theological student, as a cureMU 
executed and most useful Church History. 



7^ Livet of the moat Eminent British Painters, Sei^^ 
tors, and Ardiitects, By Allan Cunningham. Vol 
III. {Family Library, No, XIIL) London. Johe 
Murray. 1830. 

This volume contains the lives of our most eminent 
British sculptors, is dedicated to Cliantrey, and is, in our 
opinion, superior to either of the two which have preccd*^ 
it. It places the heroes of the story before us fo their stadia, 
and in their hours of leisure, depicts their aspirations 
after eminence in art, and their habits and manners, wfafo 
the mind was at rest, and the possessor of a soaring spirit 
had subsided for a while into the class of ordinary men. 
It is at the same time arranged in such a manner, snd 
contains such occasional disquisitions, as fit it to sapplj 
the place of a history of British sculpture, from the Re- 
volution in 1688, down to the present time. It evince 
in the author an extensive knowledge and just feeling d 
the art. It is at once popular and instructive. 

To Roubiliao, who, with exquisite mechanical dexteri- 
ty and a lively fancy, is still apt to be frippery, succeeded 
Nollekens, Banks, Bacon, and Flaxman, who, by the aid 
of strong good sense and just feeling, and some of them 
by the superaddition of a higher ingredient, placed tli« 
sculpture of Britain on an equal footing with that of the 
continental nations. Townley and otlier amateurs worbd 
by their side witJi zealous adnfiration ; but the ereot 
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^ which promises to exercise the best influence upon our 
M:ulptors is the acquisition of the Elgin marbles, upon 
;vhich subject the feelings of the artists themselves are 
^strong and decided. 

Although our author does not in this volume enter in- 
^^ any discussion respecting the merits of the Royal Aca- 
lemy, he spares no opportunity of having a fling at it. 
We do not deny that his sneers have, in most instances, 
•\ just foundation ; but we think that he, as well as some 
other talented and influential writers who have shown 
ihemselves inimical to this Institution, might do better 
rMurvice to art by labouring for its reformation, than by 
pAttempting to run it down. 

The prevailing characteristica of this work are taste, 
j udgment, and energy. 



ilntroductionn to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets. De- 
sired principetty for the use of Young Persons at 

t School and College, By Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq. 
M . A. Part I. Containing General Introduction, and 
Homer. London. John Murray. 1830. One vol. 
post 8vo. Pp. 237. 

This is n book which we are most anxious to see intro- 
duced into the senior classes of our schools, and the junior 
' classes of our universities. It is the work of one who is 
^ an enthusiastic admirer of Grecian literature ; not after 
t the narrow and pedantic fashion of those who know no 
other, but from a deep and Just relish of the beauties of 
I poetry. He expresses himself warmly and forcibly re- 
I (tpccting their merits, yet the opinions he utters must be 
! approved of by the most fastidious taste. He has drunk 
deep at that fountain of philosophical criticism, which 
has been set a- flowing In our days, yet he is free from 
i the affectation and exaggeration of almost all who speak 
under the influence of its intoxicating draughts. We do 
not know of any book so well qualified to inspire a young 
man with a just and generous foeliug of the beauties of 
the classics. 



TTie Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck ; a Romance, bytheau^ 
thor of ** Frankenstein,' 3 vols. London. Colbum 
and Bentley. 1830. 

Not ranking ourselves among those weekly purveyors of 
literary criticism, who imagine that they furnish their 
readers with a review of a new book, if they write a do* 
zen lines by way of introduction, and fill up the rest of 
their columns with quotations, tacked together by a single 
thread of narrative, we shall dehiy till next Saturday the 
remarks we have prepared upon this interesting work of 
]\Irs Shelley, finding our space too much pre-occnpied to- 
day. By way of foretaste, however, of the contents, we 
attach one short, but pleasing extract, descriptive of the 
parting between the Lady Elizabeth, the future queen of 
Henry VII., and the unfortunate Earl of Warwick : 

** Two parties arrived on the same day at Sberiff-Hut- 
ton, on the different missions of conducting the Lady 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Warwick to London. On the 
morning of their departure, they met in the garden of their 
abode to take leave of' each other. Elizabeth was nineteen 
years old, Warwick was the exact age of her brother, Ed- 
ward the Fifth ; he was now sixteen. 

** * We are about to travel the same road, with far different 
expectations,* said Warwick. * I go to be a prisoner ; you, 
fair cousin, to ascend a throne.* 

** There was a despondency in the youth*s manner that 
deeply aflected this Princess. * Dear Edward,* she replied, 
clasping his hand, * we have been fellow prisoners long, and 
sympaUiy has lightened the burden of our chains. Can I 
foi^et our wallcs in this beauteous park, and the love and 
confidence we have felt for each otner? My dearest boy, 
when I am Queen, Esther wiirdaim a boon from Ahasue- 
rus, and Warwick shall be the chief noble in my train.* 

" She looked at him with a brilliant smile ; her heart 
glowed with alsterly affection. She might wiU entertain 
high «nUoip«U9iM of futore p9w«rs the WM ia the pride of 



vouth and beauty; the light spirit of expected triumph 
lighted up her lovely face. She was about to become tne 
bnde of a conqueror, yet one whose laurels would droop 
without her propping ; she was to be Queen of her native 
land, the pearly clasp to unite the silken band with which 
peaoe now bound long dltoordant England. She was till- 
able to communicate this spirit of hope to her deqponding 
friend ; he gazed on her beauty with admiration and deep 
grief, asking, with tearful eyes, * ShaU we ever meet mln r* 
— * Yes ! In London, In the Court of Henry, we shalfagain 
be companions— friends.' 

«< I go to the Tower, not to the Coort,* replied Warwick ; 
< and when those gloomy gates dose on me, i shall pray that 
my head may soon repose on the cold stone that pillows my 
cousin Edward. I snail sleep uneasily till then.* 

•< < Fie, cousin !* said Elizabeth ; < such thoughts 111 be- 
seem the nearest kinsman of the future Queen of England. 
You will renoain but a short time in the Tower ; but If you 
nurse thoughts like theses you will pine there as vou did 
before I cheered your prison here, and the roses with which 
my care has painted your cheeks will again fiide.' 

«< < Wan and colourless will my dieek be ere yoor bright 
eyes look on it again. Is it not suffident grief that I j^irt 
from you, bdovra friend?* 

** A gush at once of sorrow, of affection, of long-suppre»- 
ed love, overpowered the youth. < I shall think of you,* ha 
added, ' in my prison-house, and while I know that you 
regret my fate, I cannot be wholly a wretch. Do you not 
love mer And will you not, as a proof, give me one of 
those golden hairs, to soothe poor Warwick's misery? One 
only,' he said, taking from her braided locks the small gift 
he demanded. < I will not diminish the rich beauty of 
your tresses, yet they will not look lovelier, pressed by the 
jewelled diadem of England, than under the green chaplet 
I crowned you with a few months past, my Queen of 
May !* 

*< And thus, the eyes of each glistening with tears, thej 
parted. For a moment Warwick looked as If he wished ta 
press his oousin to his heart ; and she, who loved him as a 
sister, would have yidded to his embrace ; but before his 
arms enfolded her, he started back, bent one knee, pressed 
her hand to his lips, his eyes, his brow, and bending his 
head for an instant towards the ground, sprang up, and 
rushed down the avenue towards the gate at whidi his 
guard awaited him. ElizaA>eth stood motionless, watching 
him till out of sight. The sun sparkled brlfhtly on a tutt 
of wild flowers at her feet. The glittering light cauffht her 
eye. * It is noon,' she thought ; ' the momingdew is dry ; 
it is Warwick's tears that gem these leaves.* She gathered 
the flowers, and, first kissing them, pkused them in her 
boeom ; with dow steps, and a sorrowing heart, she re-en- 
tered the Castle."— Vol. I. p. 55-9. 

Our judgment on this work shall be given in detail 
next week. 



A System of Geography, Popular and Scientific ; or a 
Physical, Political, and Statistical Account of the World 
and its various Divisions, By James Bell. Illustrated 
by a complete set of Maps, and other Engravings. Vol. 
in. Glasgow. BUu:kie, FnUarton, and Co. 1830. 
8vo. Pp. 558. , 

We noticed, with much i^probation, the first two iro- 
lumes of this work, on their appearance some months ago. 
We observe with pleasure that the able editor is prose- 
cuting his arduous, but useful task, with diligence and 
perseverance. The work, when finished, (it is to extend 
to six volumes,) will unquestionably be the completest yet 
published in this country upon the subject of which it 
treats. The third volume Is devoted to the British Em- 
pire, and to that extensive, though least known, quarter 
of the globe, Africa. It contains upon these subjects all 
the most important geographical and statistical details^ 
and affords, likewise, a full and satisfactory view of the 
phydcal and political relations of these portions of the 
earth*s surface. Eight well-executed maps, and two other 
engravings, the one of Grand Cairo, and the other of 
the Cape of Good Hope, illustrate and enhance the t<h 
lume. 
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A Treatise on the Law (fScoHmtd r espee tim ff Titketf wnd 
the Stipendsofthe Parochial Clergy ; with an Appendix, 
containiMg ImttraHoe Documents not before fMthed, 
Bf Sir John ConneUt KnL Second Editioii. 2 ¥•!•. 
8r«. Edinburflu TbMMt Cbrk. 1830i 



This work, which U the onlj aTaUaUe one on the 
branch of law U 4\aenwsm, has noeivad aoue imfortaal 
additiona In tha preient edition. It b unneoessarj to 
enter into any detail concerning a book, which no hiw- 
yer or dergyman will go withont, and which no other 
person will purchase. It is worth while, howerer, no- 
ticing in reference to it, the retributlTe Justice by which 
the tithes of which our old barons deq»oiled the chorch, 
have become the Yeriert plagae to which their deeeend- 
ants are liable a eoorca of Incesisnt, petty, teadng an* 
noyanoe. 



New System of Commercml AHthmHie; or, CTndelo A. 
simess and Science ;for the Use ofSckoolt ; w wkkkAi 
Pr incipks of the Rides, andjhe ReawomM cfAm €)po9- 
turns, arefiBy explain^ By Robert Mumj, Hfwhi 
of the Commerdal and mathematical Acadcfliy, H, 
NioolBon Street* £dinburgh. John Boyd* Inia 
Pp.443. 



AamacBxic, which ia na^piertlaiiaUy mm •£ 
Mnportant braaohes of ed ne at J o o, haa gwiw irnlly, w W- 
MeY% been taught in 
manner. Neiiher tha principUa on wU^ «s a 



The Wine Drinher^s MamtaL London. Marsh and 
MUler. 1830. 12mo. Pp.296. 

* Tms agreeable Httle work presents ns wHh an aoeeunt 
of the celebrated yineyards, and of the different proces se s 
of wine-making In different countries. A Talue b given 
to both the pictusesque dataib and tha practical instruc- 
tions, by their being acoompaniad with a atatement of the 
results of tha moot resent eaqnirles of bmii of experimental 
acienee. Erery body takes a greater or less interest in 
wine, and every body, therefore, wUl find more or less 
amusement in the " Wine Drinker^ Manual ■" 



Hemarks on the Aetnal State qf the UmvenUy of 
bridge. London. Pnbllshod by Charles TUt. 1830. 
8to. Pp. 47. 

TuxT who are entirdy ignorant of the arrangemeBts 
at the University of Cambridge, may pick up some in- 
formation from this pamphlet; but we should grossly 
flatter the work, did we say that there was much to be 
learned from it by persons previously versed to any 
extent in the subject. The styb b ambitious, and not 
a little puerile. Take, for exam^ the magnificent com- 
mencement :^-'' It must be admitted, for it cannot be 
denied, by all who are acquainted with the higher and 
more intellectual orders of Britbh society, that the ma- 
jority of those members of the University of Cambridge 
who annually receive their primary degrees within ks 
precincts, are publicly accused of coming forth from 
thence into the world with a share of knowledge and in- 
^rmation, much inferior to what they had Josdy been 
considered as capable of acquiring.** The author thought, 
no doubt, that he was throwing a bomb into thb learned 
institution, but it b only an ill-made squib, bsttar calcu- 
lated to Saz than to sparkle. 



The Pocket French Grammatical and Critical Dictionary ; 
containing the Rules of Grammar and Pronunciation, 
with the popular errors committed in French conversation, 
both in France and England; also, the Peculiarities, 
Niceties, and Difficulties attending French Composition, 
ffc, jfc. By Gabriel Surrenne, F. A.S.K. Edinburgh : 
Printed for the Author, and sold by Oliver and Boyd. 
1830. 18mo. Pp. 356. 

Wr recommend thb work to the attention of everyone 
who wishes to perfect himself in the niceties of the 
French language. A poopb who laugh so unreservedly 
as we do, at the mistakss of foreigners, when attempting 
to speak our language, ought to be on their guard against 
retaliation. Mr Surrenne^s little work b one of the best 
.conceived and most completely executed iot the purpose 
of advanced students that we have seen. It b the pro- 
duction of one who is thoroughly master of hb own lan- 
guage, and has a head fbr sdentifie arrangement* 



It b founded, nor the application of these principlna totb 
various departaenls of business^ have baen daly 
ted and inculcated ; and young mesb ^'^ ImKwim^ 
commonly find that their acquirements on this head «c 
wofully deficient. Thb b to be attributed chiefly to tk 
character of the class books pot into the handa ot 
The syataass of arithmetb at preaint mad ia 
whatever be thair merits in otbar respects, mre ss o- 
tremely limited in point of size and InformatigM, thst a* 
elncidation of principles, no analysb of rules, no ** pbih- 
sophy of arithmetic,*' can l>e expected froaa flisw Ike 
teacher, however able or zealous, haa seldom tinae to is^ 
ply the deficiences by which these treatises are diaracter* 
isod. Among the many improvementa whlc^ edocstiss 
has recently undergone, and b still undergofng, wc sn 
glad to see an attempt like that made in the vnuic bcfivt 
us, to promote improvement in the department of arit^ 
metic, the most generally important branch oi alL Mr 
Murray*s treatise, which extends to no ibwer than 413 
densely printed 12mo pages, we regard aa by fiur the aisit 
valuable work on the su^ect that has yet a pp e ar e d , boas 
not more useful for schoob than for private studcnh 
The Rules and Definitions are given with equal cxsct- 
ness and perspicuity, and the Exam^ea are Jndidesii 
while the illustrative Notes, which embrace 150 pyc^ 
contain the most full and satisfactory analysb of tk 
principles of the rules exemplified in the body of ikt 
work. These Notes, indeed, form the distii4nu*hiB{ 
characteristic of the book, and constitnte that portion i 
it, in whkh the greatest abUity and originality are £§- 
played; and while th^ are abundantly plain te the 
pupil, are yet of such a nature as to be intersstiiig boik 
to the teacher and the man of science. The work, be- 
sides, emlnraees various snljects, such as bankings alsck- 
jobbing, and insuranoe-oflice calculations, whidi we hsvt 
not seen treated so fully or in Sb business-like a mamicr 
in any other publication. There b abo a ppen ded, a liit 
of Question^ " so extensive,* says the author, '^ as mt 
only to enable the pupil to elicit from the teadicr all Be> 
cessary Information, and to fumbh the teacher with the 
means of exercising the Judgment and reasoning Ihonhiei 
of hb puplb ; but to put it abo in the power of these 
concerned in the examination of stdioob to ascertain mi- 
nutely the various degrees of proficiency attained." Ia 
short, though a rigid critic might probably diaoovcr soaie 
minor oljectlons to some parts of thb publication, we re- 
gard it not only, as we have already said, as the beit 
work on arithmetic that has yet appeared, but as one sf 
the most judicious on any sulject, according to the intd- 
lectual systsm of sducation ; and we venture to predict 
that its success and usefulness will c on fe s po n d with Iks 
diaracter we have given it. 



Irehitd and its Eeomm^f being tl^Reeyktf 

made in a Tour throng the Qnmtry in Ifo ^alnai of 
1829. By J. E. Bicheno, Esq., F.R.&, flkc Leo. 
don. John Murray. 1830. I8mo. I^ 30a 

Brro the worse than Cretan labyrlnlh of Irish affun^ 

past and present, we have no desire to enter. To sock 

of oar readers, howevef^ as fssl interested hi tha sa^ssl, 

[and it b ao Impsrtat gpSy wf —taaWynnamiMni thi 
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preseat work, whick it the produetfion of aa aeenrate ob» 
Mrrer and ▼igorvns tkinker. 



A Series of the moH esteemed Divmee of ike Church of 
England. WUh Lives of Ifte Au^ors, ^ B j the 
Rev. T. 8. Hnghee, B.D. VoL I. The Worhs of 
JBiahop Sherhch, London. A. J. VtJpf, 1830. 
Sro. Pp. 418. 

This ii a handeome bool^ and likely to aeoare for iteelf> 
and the lucoeediDg Tolumes of the aeriei^ an eztensiYe eir- 
culation, eipeeially in England. A complete oolleetion 
of the best Eng liih Divines does not exist, and it is the 
object of the present work to supply the desideratooit and 
to a£Ford» at a moderate expense and in a handsome shape, 
a full vieir of the profound researches^ the lominous ex* 
positions, the interesting criticisms, and the noble elo- 
quence, of Episcopalian Theologians. The works of each 
divine are to be preceded by a biographical memoir ; and 
to each discourse is prefixed a summary of its contents, 
well calfiiilated to assist the young clergyman in composi- 
tion. The series is very appropriately commenced with 
the powerful compositions of Bishop Slierlock ; and these 
are to be succeeded by the most popular works of Bar- 
row/ Hall, Atterbury, Jewell, Seed,Jortin, Lowth, Hurd, 
Beveridge, Clarke, Ogden, Paley, Jeremy Taylor, and 
others. A volume is to i^pear on the first oif every month, 
and about fifty volumes will completo the work.* The 
Rev. Mr Hughes, who acts as editor, la a leakma and able 
mao^ and his labours deserve all success. 



ObedieMee. By Mrs ShMirood, author of ** Little Henry 
and his Bearer/ ke. Berwi^ Thomas Melroee. 
1630. 84mo. Pp. 87. 

This is another of Mrs Sherwood's excellent stories for 
young people, full of good morality and chasto composi- 
tion. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITBRATURE. 



OBBMAN LITBRATUBB. 

Wx have Just received a considerable number of new 
works from Germany, but we do not think that many of 
them are of much interest. They are for the most part 
rather heavy. There are works on Jurisprudence, An- 
tiquities, Philology, Philosophy, and Theology, but none 
remarkable either for originality or comprehensive views. 
One or twO of the lighter publications, however, deserve 
a more particular mention. 

Hagiographa Posteriora, FranheL^^Mr Frankd has 
taken the trouble to translato several of the Apocryphal 
books into Hebrew ; for what end, or for whose use, we 
cannot imagine — nof does he condescend to give us any 
information upon this p(^t. Mr F. is, we believe, a 
Jew ; but these writings are not acknowledged by his na- 
tion to be *' Hagiographa." We regret, for the sake of 
the Rev. Edward Irving, that the Idea of Hebriiislng 
these books did not occur to some one a few centuries 
sooner. In that case, his attempt to elevato a portion of 
Esdras to the dignity of a canonical book^ might have 
been more feasible. 

Chsdikkte des Hauses und Landes FSrstenberg, Von 
Em^ Munch, Enter Band. — Since the time of Moser, 
the provincial history of Germany has been prosecuted 
with an ardour and success unparalleled in any other 
country. This is, indeed, the only manner in which 
materials can be collected for a completo history of that 
gigantic kingdom ; for the seeds of its dissolution were 
sown in the day it was planted. It is only after the in- 
Arldnal history of the dlffereat prllkcipaUtie^ has been 



faithfully traced, that we can form a correct notion of 
the ftmenting elemento out of which the Church Reibi^- 
mation, and the splitting of the Empire into a number of 
independent states, went forth. Notwithstanding its title, 
Dr Munch's book is more properly a history of ^ houae^ 
than of the territory, of Furetenberg. Of the Uttar, al- 
most all that we learn from his work is, that it is situa- 
ted in Suabia.** F^rom the annals of the former, lie has 
selected some ^easing and instructive biographies. 

Memofitdds Cobmd Chtstqfson* — Colond Qustafton is 
the assumed name of the Ex-King of Sweden^— a man se 
low in intellect, that vrhen the prlndplo of legitimacy 
triumphed after the overtlirow of Napoleon, he was held 
incapable of being restored to his throne. He has of lato 
heea living chiefly in the nelglibourhood of Aix-la-Chap 
pelle. ** Even kihgs have ta*en a mate out o* the phOn,** 
sings the poet; but Colmiel Gustafoon went forther, 
and selected one from the Btrsefes. The Colonel has lately 
found or foneied himself called upon to oerreet aoaie 
statements of th» Connto Lea Cases and Scfur*; and aa 
his eerrsetioas relate MeBj to dates, wa are inclined to 
think him in the right, for wa never yet knew a FVeoeh- 
man who could condeeespd to be comet la aiieh matteri. 
But the chief brunt of theEx-King^ anger has expend- 
ed itsslf upon his Pivisian bodnsller and the Editor of 
the AfointeMr, who.had veatvred* in publishiBg his epistles^ 
to correct eoaie in a c e n ra ei es of style. Into which, aa al^ 
reigner, he bad naturally foUea. Thsae gtintlsaaw Insist- 
ed upon rendering his French grammatical; wharaaa ha 
insisted that hsvliig once been a evowned head, he was 
entitled to write it in his own way. Theremilthaibesa, 
that'the French litterateurs have given the world an inteU 
ligible version of the Colonel's story ; and he has caaasd 
the work to be printed at Liege, in hki own eiassiml lan- 
guage, with a prefoce tn which ha mp pa u s their imperti- 
nence. 

Umrisse tu Ooethes Hemmm wsd Dorothea. RMng. 
—The deeerved succees which has attended the Illustra- 
tions of the German and English chuMlcs, In outline^ by 
Retsch and Cornelius, has set all the young artiste In 
Germany to emidato their e xample . Retsch, althoogh 
a great mannerist, Is undeniably a man of genius, and 
whatever he produoM must deserve attention. Cemdlui^ 
with less power, has much more taste and leSB rauBsm^ 
ism. After all, however, it is a pity to see men poesessed 
of their talents, if sating their time la sach unsubstantial 
work. The poem which Fuhring has chosen as the sub- 
ject of his illnstiration, although one of the most pleasing 
and characteristic of ite Illustrious author, is perbape less 
susseptible than any thing he ever wrote, of being trans- 
lated into a series of pictures. Fuhring*8 figures, too^ 
remind us inceesantly of Retsch ; and the stiff and statdy 
forms of that artist are scarcely at home in a domestio 
tale: theybdong to the mailed and brocaded haUs of 
chivalry. The chief merit of theee outllnea Is the foel- 
ing they display of the beauties of arrangement, and tha 
expression of one or two of the foces. 

Phantasiegemalde s vonDr Oeorg IXhing, FSr 1830.-i* 
The author of this work publishee an annual novel, un- 
der the title of ^ Fancy Portraits." It is thaC for 1890 
which at present lies on our table. Doring is a tolerably 
foir specimen of the second-rate German literati. He is 
an amiable and sensible man, and his writings bear the 
imprees of his character. He has a felicitous style of 
dashing off a humorous character, and a happy knack at 
detecting and exposing baseness and hypocrisy of all 
kinds. When, however, he comes to give us a picture of 
his own ideal of human excellence, he is apt to fijL There 
is something feeble and insipid in the attempt. In Uke 
manner, when he tries to discuss principles, he seldom 
succeeds in elevating himself above the current opinion* 
of the day ; and what renders this still more provoking 
is, that he announces them with all the gravity of one Who 
-is revealing some hitherto unheard-of truths. In thlsllt- 
tlo Tolame before ii8| he expo^ ta a light and good-ho* 
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mourvd manner, tome of the m<Mt fiMhionaUe foUies and 
vieea in the eonrts of the petty eoTereigni of Germany. 
The heartkae ambition after uniYerMd admiration of a 
court beauty — the e«Ad and nnidead etifliaeet of an illite- 
rate and high-bom old lady — the reekleee duellitt — the 
ttmid and eeneual pretender to taete and Uteratore — the no 
leee contemptible pretender to piety, half debauche e , half 
■windier — play off their difRsrent peculiarities upon each 
other in a suAciently edifying manner. But the author 
linger! with greater pleasure upon the better attributes 
of humanity — ^lore, friendship, honesty, and braTcry. The 
descriptions of natural scenery are glowing ; and the re- 
marks upon music betray the hand of a master. Those 
upon painting, on the contrary, are in the last degree 
superficial and common-place. 

In looking over this book, some almost obliterated 
impressions have been awakened within us ; and our at- 
tention has been directed, alter a long intenral, to the con- 
trast between the Oermanand En^ish character. Goethe 
somewhere remarks : Der Sinn erweitert, aber lahmt ; 
die That belebt, aber beshrankt. Which we thus para- 
phrase : — The exdusiTe cultiTation of tlie reflectire pow- 
ers gives expansion to the Ideas, but unnerTes the charac- 
ter ; habits of action give strength to the character, but 
narrow our ideas. In this maxim lies the key to the dif* 
ference between the German and Englishman — two cha- 
racters, which, in many points, show such a strong fa- 
mily likeness. Both natioos haye made no inconsidera- 
ble adrancesin cirillsation, but upon different paths. The 
English nation, in commerce, in learning, in political 
management, has acted for itsd£ The part of the govern- 
ment 1ms been to watch and check its sometimes overhasty 
progress. The German nation, on the contrary, has been 
led on by a govsmment more advanced than itself. The 
Englishman has acted like a firee and irresponsible agent. 
The German like a schoolboy. Hence the Englishman 
is the slave of prejudices and narrow views, but he acts 
with determination and precision. The German is libe- 
ral and enlightened, but soft and unable to act for him- 
self. The latter judges the world, scrutinizes the merits 
of individuals, and arranges them on a well-graduated scale 
of desert. The former commands the world, making 
other nations, willingly or reluctantly, the agents of his 
aggrandisement. 



THE INCIPIENT AUTHOR. 

My brain twimi round, my perienmium glows, 

Uks bslier*i oreo, with posUc fire. TairirAif t. 
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Now,** said Vivian, seating hims^ resolutely before 
his weU-appointed desk, *' I shall be no longer a dallicr 
round the brink of fame. This pen is the sceptre of my 
immortality ; thatpi^er the Magna Charta of my legiti- 



wlnds of fiime. I have hid my lamp too long 

bushel. What am I to write ? Suppooe mm. epks» 

in twenty-four, but a hundred books ; my hero 

the world ; is betH>thed to a modem 

ecends to hell, flings Pluto firom his throne, niid 

Proserpine screaming across the Styx; i 

cities by a nod, and levek mountains witha bsnenUi; dki» 

is taken up to heaven, deified, and set as a aign amesf 

the other constellations. The idea is magnifioesit ; bot in 

execution would require time. I could not finish it is 

less than six months. I cannot wait so long. 

petuity of my existence must be secured in a much 

period. The Epopee may still confine her smiles to Hi 

Virgil, Milton, Dante, and Tasso. I shall not 

their rival. 

<* Shall I write a tragedy ? That might be done in a 
fortnight. Bot it would only be to prove myself a tritoa 
among the minnows. There would be no com p e t itiaB. 
I should bear the prise away as easily as the * Adsu- 
rable Crichton * did in the ring at Bokgna. I sImoM 
only have to walk thf course like Lord Kenned3r*s 
I disdain a laurd so easily won. I wldi to see it 
ed by serpents, fiery dragons, and cunning magidaBs. 
I must enjoy the amusement of overcoming them, and 
depart with the consdousness that the spoU is bat the 
reward of my labour. The post of danger is the poet sf 
honour. Let the energies of my great soul be called iate 
action by opposition. The ddidous perfume of the ee- 
dar is discovered only when the tree is stnM^ by the axe 
of the woodman; the latent fire of the flint is brsogki 
out only by violent concussion. 

*' I shall write a noveL Tliere is competition there. 
Every liody has been writing novels, from John Gait np Is 
Sir Walter Scott. I shall dispute with him his pre-emi- 
nence. I shall drag him from the throne, where, like the 
mysterious Lama of Thibet, he has so long sat wa^naut. 
There shall l>e a greater than the Great Unlmown. I never 
admired those Waverley Novels ; nothlngmore easy than ts 
surpass them. Let me begin at once. I may finish a couple 
of chapters before dinner, could I only find a oommcnce- 
ment. It must be something striking ; I shall borst upon 
the reader's attention without a moment's warning. I 
shall infuse fear, wonder, and horror into his whole sssl, 
and his eye will travel over my pages spell-bound. Ha ! 
I have it. I shall enter upon my story thus :^ 

'* ' It was twelve at night. A thunder-storm was ga- 
thering in the sky. A horseman galloped across the 
wold, and entered the recesses of the forest. He was in 
black armour, and he wore his visor down. A light 
gleamed from one of the towers of the castle, just as the 
muttering thunder awoke the lightning In the purple 
clouds' — (A very happy expression.) ' The stranger 
knocked at the great gate ; the porter opoied it, and, 
without a word, he rode Into the court. The lady sat 
in her banqueting-hall, but the rosy wine stood untasted 
before her. She thought in silence of her own true 



mate sway over the mind of man. Let them say what 

they like of me, I know that I was bom for glory. 1 1 knight. A heavy tread was heard along the corridor. 



know it by the throbbing of my heart, by the galloping of 
my pulse, by my moonlight walks, by my being in love, 
by my fhigments of unfinished sonnets, by my ' extem- 
pore* in Lucy's album, by my dreams of shattered dia- 
monds, garlands of flowers, rainbows, pearls, dew-drops, 
and ladies' eyes. I know, by all these signs, and a thou- 
sand more, that I am to move like a sunbeam through 
the world. I am not vain — ^nobody ever accused me of 
that ; but if the gods are determined upon giving me 
glory, how can I help it? They have stuffed my brains 
as full of brilliant thoughts as they would a casket of 
jewels. I know not which to take out first. It is a con- 
centration of rays, and all are equally dazzling; What 
a head I have got ! How beautifully round and protu- 
berant are all my knobs ! What a noble bump this ideality 
is ! I feel it swelling in my hand like a golden pippin. 
I was bora a cheese-cutter if I was not bom a genius. 
^ What am I to write? I mnif five touMthiog to ti»f 



The warrior, who wore his visor down, stood before her. 
" *TU he ! *Tis my betrothed !" the kdy cried, and ahe 
raised the goblet to her lips to pledge him joyfully. The 
knight unclasped his helmet, and laid it on the table, bot 
it was the head of a skeleton that was seen beneath. A 
scream echoed through the castle ; the domestics rushed 
to the halL A helmet lay upon the floor ; but the stran- 
ger and the lady were gone fur ever.* 

" Lord bless me ! I have got to the conclusion already. 
Though set in long primer with twenty leads between 
every line, this w;ould not make above half a doaen pages, 
with four lines to the page. I must think of something 
on a more extensive plan. Unless I can produce three 
volumes, I may as well go to the booksellers with a ream 
of manuscript sermons In my pocket. My genius seems 
admirably adapted for the terrible, and my style a fine 
essence of the beauaes of RadcliffiB, Maturin, and Lewis. 
But Hiavf all the Tenatiiity of a ChlacM puik. Ion 
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lulmpt myiielf to anj thing. The sentimental school of 
^virriting Is pt^olar. I should like to try it : — 

** * It was on one of the loveliest evenings of Augost, an 
liour hefore the san had set, that Rosalie stood on the 
t>ank8 of the Garonne, watching the approach of a gaily- 
X»ennoned little boat, which came slowly on against the 
stream. She knew that it contained her lover, and that 
it 'vras freighted, therefore, with her whole store of worldly 
liappiness ; for Rosalie was at that bewitching age, when 
the treasures of the heart pour themselves freely out, and 
blean the giver no less than the receiver.* ( An admirable 
moral reflection, which will Immediately gain me the 
reader's confidence. ) ' The boat at length drew near with 
its tiny flags glittering in the auburn light* (' the auburn 
liglit,* fine) * like so many Lilliputian rainbows. It grates 
upon the white pebbles ; it touches tlie green bank ; the 
sails are furled. Like a young sea«god, the delighted 
Conrad leaps ashore. Another moment, and they are 
locked in each other's arms, — in along and pure embrace.* 
( I might here introduce a quotation either from Petrarch 
about ' ' alma gentUe,' or from Rousseau about ' paisibU 
et douce jouissance.*) ' How can they ever forget that sun- 
set hour upon their own Garonne ? Though family feuds 
have disunited their fathers, their souls are made for each 
other. May no rude storm break upon the calm of their 
felicity ! Suddenly a horn rings through the neighbour- 
ing wood. " It is my brother's! He is returning^with 
his attendants from the hunt. Fly, Conrad ; unloose the 
moorings of your barge, and away ! Hark ! I hear al- 
ready the tramp of their horses ! See! see ! they come !' 
The moorings were unloosed ; and Conrad had impressed 
a wild and burning kiss upon the lip of Rosalie, when 
the young St Germaine galloped to the spot, calling upon 
his followers to second him. He flung' himself from his 
steed, with a dark frown upon his brow, and bared his 
welUtried weapon. But, with a bound, Conrad leaped 
on board, and gave his sails to the breeze. He leaped not 
alone ; St Germaine, too, was in the boat. Just then the 
lagging servants arrived ; but the wind and tide had waft- 
ed the obedient pinnace from the shore, and they were too 
late to stop its progress. But fierce was the struggle 
they witnessed as it sailed away. The two young war- 
riors fought like two hysnas. At length, however, St 
Germaine's sword was seen to fly from his exhausted 
grasp. It gleamed for a moment above the blue Garonne, 
then fell with a splash into its waters. But Conrad wish- 
ed not for his enemy's life ;^e pointed to the prow, where 
St Germaine threw himself down in gloomy silence. The 
conqueror took his station at the helm, and steered away 
with his prisoner towards his paternal domains, but first 
turned round and waved his heron-plumed cap to the al- 
most fiilnting Rosalie.* 

*' What an exquisite first chapter ! Ransack every cir- 
culatiug library in the kingdom, and show me one to 
compare with it. I think I may say, without vanity, that 
I am very nearly a universal genius. Can there be any 
thing more different than these two openings, and yet how 
matchless are both ! There are also other ways of begin- 
ning. There is the commencement familiar, as for ex- 
ample : — ' Do you really imagine. Sir John,* said Lady 
Bevil, ' have you really the vanity to suppose, that I wiU 
listen for a moment to any thing you can say upon the 
subject ?* — ' Certainly not,* replied the meek and peace- 
able tnasgaio ; ' I never presumed. Lady Bevil, to put my 
judgment on a level with yours ; but I thought that 
though the coachman did stay three minutes behind his 
time, you might try him once more before you dismissed 
him.*— >* Fie ! Sir John ! You have no more brains than 
a torn cat, and yet you are always meddling with things 
you don't understand. It is a lucky thing you have got a 
wife to take care of you. Sir John.*— Then there is the 
commencement circumstantial, as thus : — ' Our hero was 
the son of a respectable merchant, who resided In the city 
of BristoL His grandfather,* ftc &c Again, there is 
the cominyncwaent hiftorical ; for instfuioei ' In the year 
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1403, Scotland may be considered as still a barbarous na- • 
tion. The feudal system,' &c &c. Or there is the com- 
mencement descriptive 

" Heavens ! they are ringing the dinner bell, and I am 
as yet only beginning. When, O when ! shall I see my 
moittonefi/MM exadum, my kingdom conquered, my crown 
of glory won?** H. G. B. 
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REMARKS ON GAMBLING, WITH SOME ALLUSIONS 

TO A DIRTY STORY. 

Bt/ Lieut, , late of the Royal Irish Dragoons. 

You'aa right, old boy. Enough of play I've seen in 
my time. And deep play, too, never doubt me. Wasn't 
I kept lying as a prisoner at large, for ten long years, in 
Paris, and isn't there a Palais Royal there ? And wasn't 
I at Vienna at the last Congress ? And weren't old 
Blucher and our own Duke, God bless him ! the devil's 
own hands for a tight set-to ? And didn't I see there, 
and at Aix-la-Chapelle, on my way back, enough of my 
old friends of the Palais Royal ? Och ! and you may 
say it, I have seen something of play in my time. 
• Well, then, you ask me what I think of this hubbaboo 
that has been kept up about our ears in this dirty little 
town of yours. Faith and troth, if you had asked me 
with our legs under the mahogany, I would have told 
you quietly, that you are much readier with your tongues 
than your triggers, on this side the water. But you have 
written me a civil card about this same, so I suppose I 
must be after answering you in a quieter fashion ; and 
so, though I have^neither Uie learning of old Daines Bar- 
rington, (as, sure, I have not half his ill humour,) nor of 
my old messmate Napier, (and sure I had not half his 
devilry, when his friends at Dublin sent him to school, 
just to keep him out of harm's way,) I'll just be telling 
you what I think of the matter, and the readier that it's 
a danmed canting set ye are, one and all, and much the 
better you would be of having a little truth told you any 
bow. 

I don't know how it is, but there's a world of diflfer- 
ence betwixt our own little island and the continent. I 
put Ireland out of the question, because that is clean and 
clear a place by itself. But as to Great Britain, it's all 
decent, regular, quiet, sober people you are, with a certain 
way of living, and obliged to work hard for it. Now, all 
over the continent, there is a pretty neat heap of fellows 
— good, strapping, gentlenumllke fellows— who have no- 
thing but their own wits to live on. And the courts 
of the little pocket-pieces of sovereigns, that one meets 
with everywhere, are just hot-beds for breeding suchlike, 
full as they are of snuill nobles, who have little to live 
on, and dare not trade decently for fear of losing their 
rank; and of soldiers — brave and clever enough, but 
with pay that won't keep them in dean shirts. And 
over and above all, there are the licensed gaming tables, 
where every one may play for what he likes, and the 
more the merrier, for the government gets a tax from 
them. Now, look to the upshot. There comes to be a 
regular class who live at or by the gaming table, and it 
shoots so many polypus-like fibres into the great mass of 
society, that you cannot tell where the honest set leave 
off, and the rogues begin. But, if I might venture on 
stating my own belief, I would say, that it is more difll- 
cult to meet on the continent with one who is quite and 
away the clean potato, but that it's seldom youll meet 
with such devil's own pigeons as here at home. 

And reason good. Mind me, I'm not speaking of Lon- 
don now — that's a ticklish chapter ; — I'm speaking of 
your own decent little Presbyterian sort of a half capitaL 
Now, in the first place, you're all so good, that any per. 
son who plays above twopence a-point long whist, must 
do it under the rose ; so that any one who has any itch- 
ing for high play, must swallow, in the first place, a dou- 
ble dose of hypoorisyi and that ntini him oat «nd oiit 
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even thoogh lit amtinut wkai Um worid edit honest. 
Next, when a mangoes take to cheatiof — and then ne?er 
waa one who played often, and deep, and well, who did 
not take to it in theloof run — he haa, In dda aaaia town, 
no daw of oooiety into which he can ha reeelTed aa a 
player. He mnst continue oatenaihly a man of hvaiaeaa, 
or of fortune. His superior skill, ertn though it go no 
farther, is carefully veiled. He pursues his sdhemes in 
the solitary silence of his own consciousness, without any 
one upon whom he can look and say, ** Thou art Uka unto 
me."* So you sea that there iaa difference between a 
gamUer on the continent, and here with us. There, he 
is a nuisance — a pcensed, and a pestilential nuisance- 
corrupting the inmost oore of society : here, he dares not 
be aeen in open day. And well tluit it is so ; for how 
much healdiier the tone of society where Tiee is ashamed 
to show its fhmt, and where we may nat unfrequently 
meet with tiioee who not only bid defiance to its seduc- 
tions, but who haye llyed In pure and happy ignorance 
of its ezistenoe, and where the degradation of him who 
falls is of a tenfold degree ! Hypocrisy-- eonadooanen 
that no one can sympathise with what he really is—wi- 
thers up all that is human within him. Utter aelfishneoa 
*^the only true and incurable moral cancer— for erer eats 
at his heart. 

Perhaps you wiU say, that there are rery fow such in 
Scotland. Sorry am I to say, that I think there are a 
good many. The current of lifo glides tranquil, and seem- 
ingly pure, around us ; but seek to fothom its depths, and 
you will tell another story. I do not speak of this chlld^s 
play— this Jury Trial, and the piddling play In which it 
had its origin. That Is, Indeed, mudi noise, and little 
wooL The aAdr Is simply this : — A few ge ntl emen oc- 
cadonally play a little deeper than tiidr after reflection 
can Justify, or than Is altogether decorous. One of them 
— Ood knows why—- it does not seem to have been so 
much firom want of money, as firom an innate propensity 
to remove a card from the bottom to the top of the 
pack — ^takes undue advantagaa of his companions. An- 
other, who has lost more than he can well afford, 'con- 
vinced that there has been foul play, demands his money 
back again, and obtains it. The offender, not contented 
witfi being quietly sent to Coventry by his friends, de- 
mands that their verdict be publldyand sdemnly ratified 
by the sentence of a court of Justice, ** and has his wish 
allowed. ** What is here to wonder at? That young men 
should be Imprudent ? or that once in a quarter of a cen- 
tury a knave should be discovered ? Had this been all, 
you might have waited till doomsday for my remarks on 
the sntgect. But there is more behind. 

The public opinion has on this occasion been firedy 
and fairly announced, that the gambler is a dangerous 
and detestable character.* But this is not enough, unless 
we settle who the gambler is. Not he, surdy, who, for 
his amusement, indulges occasionally In a game where 
skill, or chance^ or a mixture of both, may assign him the 
victory. Such games, to a certain extent, are not only In- 
nocent, but useful ; many of them exercise and sharpen 
the wits, all of them may teach command of temper. It 
ii^ therefore, only in excess that they are an evil. But 
certainly riddng a portion of our fortune greater than 
prudence warrants, on the chance of gaining what there 
is no credit in so gaining, if shameful when done by the 
instrumentality of cards and dice, is not the less shame- 
ful when effected by some other Instrument. It is the 
habitual indulgence In the exdtement of having a great 
sum on the hazard, or the endeavour to raise one*s sdf In 
the scale of wealth by a lucky chance, instead of honest 
industry, that constitutes gambling, and every one to whom 
these charges can be brought home is a gambler. 

Tdu ! who latdy began the world without a fiurtUng, 
who are obliged to make a continual outlay fbr your 

a Our fHend the Lieatenant here begins to writa a bsttar sMs^ 
wdikli irillooBviaesthexsBdsriaatt Hm innthaasi aj tfaa mifcw 
pan of bi» oonununtestlon was Knnfwhat BflMteil«>»Eo« 



cUanla, whaaa kuslnsss aoeounta are paid 
years, who all this while, on tha strength ot n 
coon^ and kite billa, are ke ep in g a splendid 
breeding your children to he leadefa of foahioo ; fm 
ving thua to blind tha populaee, and tnaflim^ to a 
and desperado ehanoe, wlait are you hot a gnmhier? 

You! who lannoh out into tha wide aeaeftnde 
^ a capital, and trust to making yo«r fisirtuw by t 
aonpla of bankruptdesy iHuit are yea hut a dHAmati 
gainUer? 

Yon! who opening a banking oOoe without eapild if 
foar own, peculate in the funds open other 
ney, though liable every m oa s s n t to a ntn, 
ruin of the widow and the orphan, whoso little 
baa bean depooHed with you, what are joa if net & 
gambler? 

You ! wboy indulging in dreaau of futon litanry a- 
ertloa, live*, luzurloady upon borrowad maocyy wnjm 
•ot a gambler ? 

You ! who, paid by the country to adnajnhtar juslhi^ 
yawn on the bench when kept five mlnntae lenget thsa 
asud from your forenoon hand at whist, 






Let ttt hear no more, then, of apaltry mmttetp te whkb 
the gossiping propensities of a provinciid town have lat 
an undue degra of importance ; and, wh%re all, let nshev 
no more vapouring on the part of the preas ahoat Hi i^ 
dependence and daring In giving the nlnimnalaiiui puli- 
dty. Independence I there might have been aoaae in n- 
fudng to gratify the univend craving for tiiia gasrip. 
** Dwlng, indeed ! much daring there is abovt the aai^ 
ter.- 



A Tttnre of shrbds aitd patc^bk 

To tik Editor qftkBEdMw^lMtrmrpJcmrmJL 

Sir,— t BBO to Inform you, that my CommoB-Flaei 
Book has been declared, by many of my friends, te be a 
Very uncommon-place book. I am an dd Utcrary idhr, 
4— a bachdor, and of independent ibrtnne. I do not mcsn 
Co say, however, that I am a man of talent ; tiiaok Heavea ! 
I have no talent. I read every thing, but write nothing 
•^-nothing origind, I mean ; for I write a great ded i 
what others have first written for me. I am a wretched 
eompooer, but an admirable sdector. It was a remark of 
dther an andent or modem philosopher, (I am not snre 
which, but I know It was a philosopher's remark,) that 
there was never a book published out of which something 
useful might not be gleaned. I entirdy colndde with tbe 
philosopher, and upon this principle I have acted for the 
last fifteen years. Put any thing in the shape ot a hook 
hito my hands, from an encydtyMedla down to a cheap 
tract ; fh>m Sir Wdter Scott*s ** Ivanhoe** down to Galt^ 

* Annals of the Parish ;" from Lord Byron's ** ChUdt 
Hardd" down to Campbdrs *< Hieodric ;" from Plato's 

* Idea of a Perfect Republic** down to MacCuDoch'i 
Lectures on " Politlcd Economy ;** and there ia not a 
single volume among the whde from which I aball not 
be induced to make aome extracts. You may caD It 
trifling, if you will, but it is Innocent and useful trifling; 
and I would rather be a virtuoso in thoughts and aeoti- 
ments, than in butterfliea or dd coins. Without fortlicr 
prefoce, I shall give you a sample of the oontenta of thii 
Common-Place Book of mine, and flatter myaelf that 
your readers may find among them a few passagea worthy 
of remembering, and of transference, perhaps^ to the 
albums kept dther by themsdves or their fair oooalna. 

Wallkb.'— Waller did not marry the Lady Dorothea 
Sidney, eldest daughter of the Earl of Ldcester, -wham 
he courted by all the poetry in which Sacharwa ia cele- 
brated— a i^nrd derived from the Latin appdlatiosi of 
augar. Whoi lie had lost all hopes of her, he found aa 
Mdef oonquestf It has not been dlaoorered that his wUi 
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iwas wro^ by his poetry* He doabtlew pndted wnae whom 
lie i^ould hare heea mfimid to marry, and perfaapa mar- 
ried CMM whom he would have been ashamed to praise. 
IVIapy qualities contribute to domestic happiness, upon 
Tirh-ich poetry has no colours to bestow ; and many airs 
and sallies may delight the imagination, which he who 
flatters them can never approve. There are charms made 
only for distant admiration. No spectacle is nobler than 
a blaze.— «/bAfMon's Livt^ of the Pieis. 

AMrris.— iTal trots sortes d*amls ; lea amla ^nl 
ii&*alnient, les amis k qui Je luiB Indllfi^rent, et les amis 
^ qui me d^testent. — VAaire* 

SoPHOCLts. — The ungrateful and impious diUdren of 
Sophocles summoned him before the Judges, on the pre- 
tence of lunacy, that they might obtain a decree to take 
po a e eaai on of his estate. He made no other defence than 
by reading the tragedy of ** CEdipus at Cdonna," whidi 
be ^iras then composing. The Judges were delighted with 
the performance, and he carried his cause unanimously. 
This would be a good sulject for a poem. — Ru^afbrd'9 
' View ofAndad Hittory, Vol IL 

Brkvitas VrrjB. — Cum per magna oampomm spatla 
3>orrigeret exercitum, nee numerum ^ns, sed mensurara 
cOBBprebenderet Persarum rex insolentissimus, lacrimas 
profVidit, quod intra centum annos nemo ex tanta JuTen- 
tate auperfnturus teset.— iSeiieca— X>b Brtv. VUa, cap, 
W. 

. STANZAS roa MUSIC. 

I nenor caat a flower away, 

The gift of one who cared for mi^ 

A little flower, — a faded flower,— 
But it was done reluctantly* 

I never look*d a last adieu 

To things familiar, but my heart 
Shrank with a feding almost pain, 

£vea from their lifdessoeBS to part. 



I never spoke the wotd/hrmceU/ 
But with an utterance &int and broken } 

A beart-sick yearning for tlie time 
When it should never more be spoken. 

Blackwood's Mag. No. 80. 

Mas SiBDOirs. — On Saturday, Mrs SIddons, about 
whom all the world has been talking, made her first ap- 
pearance here in the all-tesrftil character of /aiMb. From 
the repeated panegyrics in the impartial London papers, 
we were taught to expect the sight of a heavenly angel ; 
but how were we supematnrally surprised into the most 
awful Joy at beholding a mortal goddess ! The house was 
crowded with hundreds more than it could hold, vrith 
thousands of admiring spectators that went without a 
sight. This ex tr aordinary phenomenon of tnglo exeel- 
lence I this star of Melpomene ! this comet of the sti^e ! 
this sun of the firmament of the Muses ! this moon of 
blank verse ! this queen and princess of tears ! this Don- 
ellan of the poisoned bowl ! this empress of the pistol and 
dagger ! this chaos of Shakspeare I this world of weeing 
clouds ! ^lis Juno of commanding aspects ! this Terpsi- 
chore of the curtains and scenes ! tliis Proserpina of fire 
and earthquake 1 this Katterfelto ^ woaders ! exceeded 
expectation, went beyond bdief, and soar e d above all the 
natural powers of deacriptloo I She was nature Itself! 
She was the very daisy, prinuroae, tubcrooe, sweetbriar, 
furze-blossom, gilliAower» wallflower, cauliflowir, auri- 
cula, and. rosemary! In short, she was the banquet of 
Parnassus! When she oame to the scene of parting with 
her wedding-ring, the very fiddlers In the orelMstra, ** al- 
beit unused to the melting mood,** blubbered, like hungry 
children for their bread and butter; and when the bdl 
rang for music between the acts, the tears ran firam the 
b8ssoon-player*s eyes in sach plentiful sliowers^ tiut they 
choked the finger-atops, aady malting a sponl of the In- 
•trumenti pouftd la mil fmm t% mk tht flddko^ boolcB, 



that, not seeing the overture was in twosliarps, the leader 
of the band a^ually played in one flat ! But the sighs 
and sobs of the groaning audience, and the noise of the 
oorlu drawn from the emelling iMrttles, prevented the mis- 
take being discovered. One hundred and nine ladles 
fainted! forty-six went into fits! and ninety-five had 
strong hysterics! Future ages wHl scarcely credit the 
truth, when they hear, that fourteen children, five old wo- 
men, one hundred tailors, and six com m on-council men, 
were drowned In the inundation of tears that flowed from 
the galleriee, the slips, and the ixixes, into the pit ! And 
what is more melancholy, their bodies have not yet been 
found ! An act of Fkrliament should certainly be got to 
prevent her from acting.— 0&f Lrish Papv* 

Liaxarr or Thought.— Philosophy, wisdomy and li- 
berty, support each other ; lie who will not reason, la a 
bigot; he who cannot, is a fool ; and he who dares not, b a 
slave. — Prrface to Sir WiUiam DrummomTa Aoadtmieal 
Qmsiiom* 

Paorxa Choicx or Associatxs.— For a man of high 
qualities, it is rare to find a meet oompanioo ; paiafkl and 
ii\|urious to want one. Solitude exasperates or deadens 
the heart, perverta or eeervatce the fiMiulties; assoeiatioB 
with in£uriors leads to dogmatism in thought, and sslf- 
will even In affections. Rousseau never should have lived 
in the Val de Montmorenoi ; it had been good for War- 
burton that Hurd had not existed ; for Johfuoa never to 
have known Boswell or Davisb— i^ qf ScktOtr. 

UKXs TO ▲ snoxa auxviiro Acaoss a xoom. 
Thou poisonous rascal! running at this rate, 
O'er the perplexing desert of a maty 
Scrambling and scuttling on thy scratchy legs* 
like a scared miser with his mon^ bags ; 
Thou thief — ^thou scamp— thou hideous much in little, 
Bearing away the plunder of a spittle^-— 
Caitiff of comers,— doer of dark deeds,— 
Mere lump of p<4son lifted on starved tlireadst 
That, while they run, go shuddering here and there^ 
As if abhorring what ^ey*re forced to bear,— 
I have thee now ;— I have thee here full uiown— 
Thou lost old wretch, benighted by the noon ! 
What doet thou think— what doet thou say? Dost see 
Providence hanging o*er thee — to wit, me? 
Dost fear? Dost shrink with all thine eyes, to view 
The shadowy threat of mine avenging shoe ? 
Now, now it comes ; one pang,— and thou wilt lie 
Fiat as the sole that treads thy gorged impurity. 

7^ Liberal, No. i. 

Tax Famovs BovomAK ^nioma. — JEUa Laelia Cris- 
pis, nee vir, nee muller, nee androgyna ; nee poella, nee 
Juvenls, neo anus ; nee casta, nee meretrix, neo pudlca, 
, sed omnia: 8nblataneqiielkma,neqaeforro,neqaeveneiio, 
sed omnibus : nee coelo, nee terris, neo aquis, sed ubiqua 
jacet. Lucius Agatho Prisclus, nee maritus, nee amater, 
necnecessarius; nequem€erens,neque gaudens, neqne flens ; 
banc nee molem, nee pyramidem, nee sepulchrum, sed 
oamla»seitetneocitcniposuerlt. Of this riddle the fol- 
io wing aalutlons have been snggeoted among many o^ers ; 
the last appears the beet. 1st, Niobe turned into stone. 
2d, A Eunoch. 3d, The philooopber's stone. 4th, Lot'a 
Wifo. 5th,AUwsnit. 6th, Three diflbnot ieid bodies. 

iKncffc* J3ni» 

An AnvicB.— Let aot the creaking of ahoes^ nor the 
rustling of silks, betn^ thy poor heart to wom<n..^iS!AaA- 
tpeare. 

A Matxixovial SscaxT.— Ton maj ride us 
With one soft kiss a thousand rarlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre.— -/c^em. 



Wi)VTn.-.»I aaa oorprlsed to see people think It matter 
' of congratulation that winter is going ; or. If eoming, is 

not likely to be a severe one. On the contrary, 1 pot up 
,» petitieii asnaaSy, for as much snow, hall, flrasty or 

slarm« of aas hfasd or ettaar* aa the akiaa ami naaslhlv affofd 
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US. Surely every body is aware of the divine pleasures 
which attend a winter fireside ;— candles at four o'clock, 
warm hearth-rugs, tea, a fair tea-maker, shutters closed, 
curtains flowing in ample draperies on the floor, while 
the wind and rain are raging audibly without,^- 

" And at the doors and windows seem to call. 
As heaven and earth they would together mell ; 
Yet the least entrance find they none at all. 
Whence sweeter grows our rest, secure in massy hall.'* 

All these are items in the description of a winter even- 
ing which must surely be familiar to every one bom in a 
high latitude. And it is evident that most of these deli- 
cacies, like ice cream, require a very low temperature of 
the atmosphere to produce them ; they are fruits which 
cannot be ripened without weather stormy and inclement. 
I am not *' particular,'* as people say, whether it be snow 
or black fhwt, or wind so strong that you may lean your 
back against it like a post. I can put up even with rain, 
provided it rains cats and dogs, but something of the sort 
I must have, and if Lhave it not, I think myself in a 
manner ill used ; for why am I called on to pay so hei^ 
vSly for winter in coals and candles, and various priva- 
tions that will occur even to gentlemen, if I am not to 
have the article good of its kind ? No — a Canadian win- 
ter for my money, or a Russian one, where every man is 
but a co-pruprietor with the north wind in the fee-simple 
of his own ears. Indeed, so great an epicure am I in this 
matter, that I cannot relish a winter night fully, if it be 
mnch past ^t Thomas's Day, and have degenerated into 
disgusting tendencies to vernal appearances. Let it be 
divided by a thick waU of dark nights from all return of 
light and sunshine. From the latter weeks of October 
to Christmas Eve, therefore, is the period during which 
happiness is in season, which, in my judgment, enters the 
room with the te»-tray ; for tea, though ridiculed by those 
who are naturally of coarse nerves, or are become so from 
wine-drinking, and are not susceptible of influence from 
so refined a stimulant, will always be the favourite beve- 
rage of the intellectual ; and, for my part, I would have 
joined Dr Johnson in a htUum iniemecmum against Jonas 
Ilanway, or any c^her impious person who should pre- 
sume to disparage it,*— Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater, 

LASsiTtTDB. — There are heavy hours when the mind of 
a man of letters is unhinged ; when the intellectual facul- 
ties lose all their elasticity, and nothing but the simplest 
actions are adapted to their enfeebled state. At such 
hours, it is recorded of the great Mendelsohn, that he 
would stand at the window and count the tiles of his 
neighbour's house. — Jsraelu 

Experience. — No man ever obtains more from his 
most zealous endeavours, than a painful conviction of his 
own defects. — Johnson, 

Wise Wisues. — Qui pent tout ce qu'il vent. 

Vent plus ce qu'il doit. — CornetUe, • 

An EoTiTiAN Custom. — The Egyptians had a cus- 
tome not unmete to bee used at the carowsing banquets ; 
their manner was, in the midst of iheir feasts, to have 
brought before them an anatomie of a dead body, dried, 
that the sight and horror thereof, putting them in minde 
to what passe themselves should one day come, might con- 
taine them in modestie. But, peradventure, things are 
£dlen so far from their right course, that that device will 
not so well serve their turn, as if the carowsers of these 
later dayes were perswaded, as Mahomet perswaded his 
followers, when he forbad them the drinking of wine, 
that in every grape there dwelt a divcll. But when they 
have taken their cups, it seameth that many of them doe 
fwr neither the divell nor any thing else.— i?arc/a^*« Fe- 
UcUieofMan, 

I must now conclude, Mr Editor, although, to prove 
my leapUoi^ I might bavt giT«n you qootatkoa in the 



Italian, German, Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and 
tongues. These, however, I reserve for a fature 
tunity, and am, with great respect, your obedieot 

FsftTiNAx PanamocE. 



DIORAMA OP THE CITY OF ROUKK. 

We had a private view of this new Di^nvma on Tbacv 
day, which is at once very beautiful, and entirely difir- 
ent from those which have preceded it. It ia the fiMOtk 
that has been exhibited in Edinburgh, — Chartres Caths- 
dral, the Valley of Samem, and the Chapel of Holyrood, 
having successively attracted that attention to whkb, m 
beautiful specimens of a new and intereatinf^ art, thif 
were so well entitled. Of the three, we beliere the Val- 
ley of Samem was the most tmocessf ul, though vre eonfesi 
the moonlight view of the Chapel of Holyrood was ear 
favourite. There appears, however, to have been a feel- 
ing on the part of the public that it was scarcely w«nk 
while paying to see a pictorial representation of a huiU- 
ing which stands at our own doors. This feeling, whkfe 
was nevertheless founded on error, cannot operate in the 
slightest degree against the present Diorama. Theogk 
we and some others have been in Rouen, it ia an entire- 
ly new scene for the multitude, and is one of the Pur- 
est and most picturesque which France afforda. Tht 
windings of the fine river on which the city standi, 
with its new stone bridge and ancient bridge of boati, 
— the romantic appearance of Rouen itself, formerly the 
capital of Normandy, with its high old hoosess vcas. 
rable cathedrals, and long winding streets, — the rar- 
rounding scenery, rich and varied in no ordinary degree, 
with hill and dale, wood and meadow, — all ooupin 
to afford noble scope for the genius of the artist, aad 
to present a view which, when once seen, is not likdy ts 
be soon forgotten. M. Bouton has also contrived to 
heighten the interest of the picture by the beantifnl eied 
of shifting light traversing the whole of it, and exhibit- 
ing different parts in alternate shade and sunshine » 
the clouds filt over it. The sky is powerfiilly painted ; 
and a rainbow, which gradually aj^tears and again dis- 
appears, completes the delusion of the whole scene. We 
should not be at all surprised to learn that the popularity 
of this exhibition exceeds that of any of a similar nature 
hitherto presented to us. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A LOVE SONG. 

By die late James Hislop, 

[In Mr M'Dtannidl " Sketches from Nafcare** there ia an intcnrt- 
iog MerooUr of the late James Hislop. Many of our leaden wiQ b« 
glad to we one of his unpublished Poems in the Literary JwneL 
We shall probably present them, ere long, with a diort liiagr>|4iied 
notice of the Author, with some more of his relics.] 

How sweet the dewy bell is spread, 

Where Spango*s mossy streams are lavin'. 
The heathery locks o* deepehin* red 

Around the mountain brow aye wavin* ! 
Here, on the sunny mountain side. 

Dear lassie, we*ll lie down thegither. 
Where Nature spreads love's crimson bed. 

Among the bonny bloomin' heather. 

Lang hae I wish*d, my lovely maid, 

Amang thae fragrant wilds to lead ye ; 
And now, aneath my tartan plaid, 

How blest I lie wi* you aside me ! 
And art thou happy, dearest, speak ? 

Wi* me aneath the tartan plaidie, 

Yes ; that dear glance, sae saft and meek. 

Resigns thee to thy shepherd kddie. 
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The aaftncss o* the gentle dove, 

Its eyes in dying sweetness doein*. 
Is like thae languid eyes o* lore, 

Sae fondly on my heart reposin*. 
When simmer suns the flowers expand, 

In a* their silken beauties shinin*. 
They're no sae saft as thy white hand. 

Upon my love-warm dieek reclinin*. 

While thus aneath my tartan plaid] 

Sae warmly to my lips I press ye, 
That hinnied bloom o' dewy red 

Is nocht like thy sweet lips, dear lassie ! 
Reclined on love's soft crimson bed, 

Oar hearts sae fondly lock'd thegither. 
Thus o*er my cheek thy ringlets spread, 

How happy, happy *mang the heather ! 



THE FAITHLESS. 

By Wmiam TTi&oii.* 

We part, — yet wherefore should I weep 

From faithless thing lile thee to sever? 
Or let one tear mine eyelids steep, 

While thus I cast thee off for ever ! 
I loved thee, — need I say how well ? 

Few, few have ever loved so dearly, 
As many a sleepless hour can tell. 

And many a vow breathed too sincerely. 

But late beneath its jetty lash 

I loved to mark thy blue eye's splendour, 
Which wont, all witchingly, to flash 

On me its light so soft and tender ; — 
Now, from that glance I turn away. 

As if its thrilling gaze could wound me» 
Though not, as once, in love's young day. 

When thoughtless passion's fetters bound me. 

The dimpling smile with sweetness fraught, 

The bosom *mid its snow up-heaving. 
Who that had seen them, could have thought 

That things so fair could be deceiving ? 
The moon, the sky, the wave, the wind. 

In all their fitfol moods of changing. 
Are nought to wavering woman's mind, 

Forever shifting, ever ranging ! 

Farewell ! I'd rather launch my bark 

Upon the angry ocean billow, 
'Mid wintry winds and tempests dark, 

Tlian make thy faithless breast my pillow ; 
Thy broken vow now cannot bind. 

Thy streaming tears no more can move me, 
And thus I turn from thee to find 

A heart that may more truly love me. 



THE PRODIGAL. 

Hf: sat him alone on a silent hill, — 

A beautiful lake before him lay. 
Whence rosh'd a wild and wandering rill. 

Like some young thing that has gone astray 'y~^ 
And it moum'd and murmnr'd, as if fain 
For the parent lake of its peace again. 

He wept — for he turn'd to the cottage white 
That was gleaming through the garden bowers. 

Beneath the mellowing moonbeam's light ; 
There — in holier, happier hours, — 

At this still twilight-tide, he lay. 

And dreamt the dreams of bis childhood's day. 



He wept— for he gazed on the window, too, 
Where the morning sunbeams loved to break ; 

While v«^ithin, embosom'd all warm and true, 
WitKhis arms around his sister's neck. 

In boyhood's love, pure, calm, and deep 

As summer lake, he was wont to sleep ; 

And he saw the woodbine with pleasant wile. 
That around his chamber kindly crept. 

And the rosy brier, that used to smile 
Into the window where he had slept ; — 

His soul was sad — to his eye they seem 

To hang down their heads, and to weep for him. 

Now he moves towards home — ^his pace is slow — 
How changed since in youth's fresh mom of brightness. 

With bosom pure as a wreath of snow. 
And step llke^ts falling flake in lightness. 

He hied him home at this sweet hour. 

As swift as the bird to its peaceful bower ! 

In humble wreaths from the mansion came 
The smoke — ^the indwellers' spirits resembling. 

Which, warm and direct from souls of flame. 
But mingled much with fear and trembling. 

Arose upon the winged air 

With the pious and patriarchal prayer. - 

It seem'd but yesterday, so near. 

Since that youth, with bosom kind and calm, 
At such an hour had join'd the prayer. 

And mingled his voice in the evening psalm. 
How changed ! — He hears his father moui*n, — 
" O God ! bid my Prodigal Boy return !" 

He rush'd into that hallow'd dome, — 

His sire and sister arose from their kne«<,— 

They wept him many a welcome home 
To their dwelling of purity and peace ; — 

Their pious prayer «eem'd heard of Heaven — 

The returning Prodigal was forgiven. 

Glasgow, lOth May, 1630. T. B. J. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



• This gentleman is alresdy favoursbly known to the readers of 
the LUerary Jimrml, as a poetical contributor, under the signature 
of"W.W.*» 



CuAiti.Bt Lamb, the author or Enayi by Ella, ia preparing Tor 
publication a volume of poems, under the UUe oi Album Verses— 
about as bad a title as we can well conceive. 

A new work on the noble science or eating and drinking, to be m ti- 
tled the Cook's Dictionary, and Housekeeper's Directory, by Richard 
Dolby, of the Thatched House Tavern, is announced. 

Six Lectures on Painting, delivered at the Royal Academy by the 
late Henry Fuseli, and now first published from the original MSS., 
are in the press. 

A new novel is announced, under the title of Foreign Exclusives 
in London. 

A new edition of Godwin's Caleb Williams is about to appear, tlie 
last impression having been long rince exhausted. 

The author of Ridtelieu is at present employed with another 
work, whidi will appear speedily, under the name of De L'Orme. 

Maxwell, a Tale <^ the Middle Ranks, by the author <^ Sayings 
and Doings, is nearly ready. 

Mr Edmund Reade, author of Cain the Wanderer, annoimccto the 
RevoH of the Angdi, a drsmatie poem. 

The Hon. Mrs Norton, authoress of The Sorrows of Rosalie, has 
Just ready for pnblicatkMi her poem called The Undying One. The 
story, we understand, resembles in scnne reqieets the legend of the 
Wandering Jew ; but though the scene is in the present day, the 
narrative is said to relate to events and mysteries which have hap- 
pened in many ages and countries. 

Illustratioms of tbb Wavbblbt NovxLS.<->We are happy to 
obsei-ve a visible amendment In the omamenlal department of the 
interesting edition of these works now in the course of publication. 
The arrangement in the frontispiece to the last volume (representing 
Lady Ashton cutting the ribbon at which hung the piece of gold 
broken between Lucy and Raveoswood when they plighted their 
troth) is fine, and it Is particularly well engraved. In the forthco> 
ming Number, there it an engraving of Leslte's picture (of whkrh 
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we gave • dflKrlpCkm toiM tUn* taek)» mu M MUlug dM lUil« of 
IUv«iBiioodMvlnt8kWim«iAfliitOBaiid tali 4Mgtalvftom the 
wUdlmIL The iNPMW iMt dene Itall jMtiee to tbe nllit The 
■eoompeiiyiog -rignefte Brmnnrmrtl and the GniTe-il0er» from a 
pelnttng b? Danaan— it ipiritadt but the character of the old maD*a 
faee, whkfa is moit admtnbly ezpNMed hi the original, has beea in 
tome meaaore loat under the haadi of the eagTBTer. Aeeenefrom 
the Legend of MontroM, by Lauder— Annot Lyle playing the Clair- 
•hadi to Sir Dumn CmpbaH-4f wfaleh we know Star Walter hat 
exprened himadf In terma of the hlghettadnamtioa. k In tte handi 
of RoUf, and neatly ready. We have ako leen an etching from 
Newtoo*t painting of Abbot BonUboa. The London printa ipeak In 
high terms of the picture; and, to Judge l>y the outline. It If iteeped 
hi monkish indolenoe and honriooaBesi. A Tlgnetce, after a draw- 
ing by Landseer, representing the Lady of ATeMl*i dog Wolf rescu- 
ing the boy Roland Orwme frcnn drowning. Is likewise good. 
Theanimal,aswastDbe«xpeeled, Ismasterlyi and there Is much 
delicate beauty in the distant landscape. Catherine Seytonelooping 
to>ick np the scroll which had been wrapt round Roland's sword. Is, 
as for as we can Judge from the outline, a fine eouiposttloo. There 
is much that Is good In the vlgneOe afler Praaar, repreeentlng Hal- 
bert Olendlnning and the Partiinan iittfaig at their maaL Lander 
has finished apaistteg of QMBlIn Durwaid tedtag the young Ootmt- 
ess of Croye prostrate before the aUar— a magnlfleent pleee of eo- 
louring— which Is likewise to be ei^tared for this series. It may also be 
Interettii^ to learn, that the same artist Is now engaged In painting the 
scene where Raveoswood bursts Into the hall. Just as Loey has aiBxed 
her name to the marriage eontraet Only fbnroftteflgnresareyet 
brought ont Lady Ashton and Liiey«-4wo baautlAd taaalss, but 
of the most opposite charaoter-the ^OTaear, napaifcttng laspersonatioo 
of indignant i^ pad anger, flashes defianee against the intruder,— 
while her gentle daughter, pale as monumental marble, yields to her 
conflicting emotions t life seems almost to ha?e fled. Ravenswood 
standi like a dark spectre— a oohmm of gloom In the bright noon- 
day. C6lonel Ashtoo— a tieantllUl and manly flgnvek with his hand 
on hU sword— seems to eohoereryteAing of hie mother. Wefenow 
that Sir Walter has deolared this to be the best lllnstration of hit 
works that he has seent and we may add, that we eeteem It the 
happiest eflbrt of Mr Uuder's genius. Duncan has painted a preUy 
Lucy Ashton at the Mermaid*t Wellt and It oommencing a picture 
of Jeanie Deans seised by the robberSi This last exists as yet only 
In the form of a spirited and pimnlsfaig sketch. Watew Oerdon's 
portrait of Sir Walter Is to be engraved for the Novels t and Wtlkle*s 
for the collected Poetteal Works. Why U William Simpeoo not en- 
gaged to contribute to the iUusUation of the Novels ? Many of them 
abound with sceoee well adapted to his department of the art The 
spirited and liberal manner hi which thepubUriiers are now going to 
work, assures us that our hhit will not be thrown away. 

Mr KapfitAaaB'a Frrnch CLAaanat— A nnmeroua and foshkm- 
able audience assembled at Mr Esphiasse's rooms in George Street, 
on Satorday the 5th, and Monday the 7th InstesM* to witness the 
examination of his French classes. His senior pupils were examined 
on Saturday |— hie Junior popUe on Monday $-Hmd oa eaeh occasion 
they acquitted themselves in a style of exoelleoce which bears ample 
tettiroony to Mr Espinatse't superior method of teaching. We were 
much pleased with the accurate pronunetatkn and knowledge of the 
language exhibited by many of his very youAgest pupils. Theoor- 
rectnos of the Parisian accent also, so dlflleoK to aoqotre tai this 
country t «nd* above all, the rapidity with which the teacher con- 
veys his Instructkms, well entitle him to that celebrity and patron- 
age by which he has In this dty been deservedly distinguished. 

Cbit<«hat raoM Lowdon.— The pamphlet, entitled " Robert 
Montgomery and his Reviewers,*' Is not by the young gentleman 
himself, but by some anonymous friend, who endeavoun to prove, 
for all that has been said to the contrary, that Master Robert It one 
of the bri^test geniuses of the day.— A curious Individual Is at pre- 
sent exhibiting In London,-^ certahi Michael Boat, a Chinese chin- 
chopper, a gentleman who plays or chops leveral airs, by striking his 
two foreflngets on his chin. Miss Stephens, Sbiclair, Sir George 
Smart, and other musical Individuals, have been attending him with, 
much ediflcatlon. He Is likely to make a good harvest, and may lay 
with the barber In the ballad, 

" HU crops never failed, fbr they gre# on Ms diln.*« 

—Petitions are In the course of signature at Cambridge to relieve 
the students from signing the thirty-nine arUeles.— The total num- 
ber jirr dim of the daily Journals printed in Paris exceeds G0,000« 
The dally press of London consists of twdve Joomalt, six mom^ 
Ing and six evening, which circulate altogether about 25,000. Paria 
has a popnlatkii of 700,000 > London, of 1,500,0M. If the demand 
for newspapers In the one town were as great as In the other, (and if 
the tax were a psimy instead of a groat, there can be little doubt 
that it would be greater,) the sale per dUm of the London daily Jour^ 
nals would not be short of 135,000 1 to say nothhig of the hundreds 
of daily papers that would start up in every respectable town in Eng« 
land, whieh at present are compelled to depend for their earliest in- 
taUigsnee on njomnal printed at ooe^ two, ok thne hundied miles' 
dtotance^ * 





ThHtMMl Qottip^Um StephcM chose «• The Meny 
Windsor^* for her beneflt, aad Dowtm 
Wood, the sUiger, took hie bcneAt at Caveat 
evening, on which oaaMlon Mies Paton " kindly conHilmti i! he ^ 
huMe aasiatanee.** Both partieswere received with mnehaippisw. 
for a London audience has strange noriona of wAai and wlter^m b 
manlliest approbation.— Madame Vertila must eertatnly 
the stage altogother, for she seeois to behave Vkm a 
when she comes vpoB K. Oh e a p ps nw i the otimr c s Miing at 
son's b ene flt- a reconciliation bdng understood to have taken pta? 
between them— but having. In the oowee of the lat netw andc \ 
evident to the audienee tlmt tiito Tefnnriliatinn was <if m 
fldal natnra* ehe dmecb before the eommeneement of the 
to be taken eoddenly HI. and Meesw Cooper and WaDack 
ward sooceerivety to make apologlee foi'her, and to ai i i i iwiurr te 
the pleee must be changed In 
which was recaiwid with laaghter, hootti^, 
minor theatree have, at uenal, iisiebiatBil the 
euntide wUb new pieeae. At the Surrey, a dnunatle aatlsw upon Ae 
lawyers, eaDed *' The Progress of a Lawsuit t or, a Story ef Biri 
Ufo," was produced, and pronounced mfllelently cu t e itaial nffc 
temporary purpaeea. Tottanham Street nxhibited a mdodi^ x 
eome interest, the nature of which may be Judged from its t^ 
<* The Midnight Murderers* a tmrieeque, eaOed " Hokee Pokee." 
Allowed, at die sloee ef whMi the audienee very naeqaivwea&y o- 
pressed thsir hope that it would not be repealed. At Sadler^ Web, 
a tfolX house was tolerably well aroused witti a draooa, vrrittea by te 
author of «' Shakspeare's Early Days,** entitled, " The Traitor: oc 
Maurice the Weod^eotter,** and a new pentonrime. Madamr Ms^ 
bran, by an indispeeltleo of a few days ket week, le said to hsfe kai 
engagements to the amonnt of L.300.— Miae Taylor, of the Bift 
Theatre^ has been engaged for three years at Covent-Gnrdsn, tf i 
very liberal salary.— TaUng the recefpts of Dmry Laae Ibr the h« 
three yeartat L.5S,000 per annnm, <the actual avwmgc;) theots- 
Wshment, conducted on a liberal scale, ought to yidd« it is aU, 
L.8000 a-year. The management Is »t ynt aettlod. Fiasscn bit- 
ported to have oAted to reengage, at flfty pounds 
provided his brother Percy has the office of manngei at 
pounds per weeks and a third brother, Mr George Fj 
ed solicitor to the theatre. This appears to be doin^ the thhg tss 
much in a fkmlly way.— The Birmingham Theatre, where Xk* 
ready, Vandenhoff; Thome* and WM F. H. KeBy, hawn bcea ya- 
forming, doeedon Wedneeday. The eB n apany open ha LIvetpoola 
Monday, with Yates ind the elephent, Mr and Mra Stanley fasd i 
crowded benefit here on Monday evening, and Hooper an sfmSr 
crowded one on Wedneeday. The tetter gentlensan kept Ms IHeeli 
together tin two A.M., and then sent them home with broad diyifte. 
— Miss Jarmas, who pe ifu i iu e d hereon Wednesday eve nin g , sa>dTO 
to have played for three nights more, hat onfortanatcly beea |te- 
vented, by todlepoeWon, ftomftilflmnghee engsgwiiant Itis^ 
cult to say when ehe may again letnm to us. aa wo Mmhiiiimf 
the present lessee of Drury Lane is aavions to avail himeeif of her 
servloae for next winter. If we are to lose her, we do not know bow 
fifr Murray Is io supply her plaoe.^Panny Kemble appears here ob 
Monday in the pert ef JnAsI, and her fother in (hat of MeiruHe. 
If ix> national calamity interfoies, the houses win be tremendous, bet 
Old Cananaua will no donht find a food piaee for IdsneeU; and teB 
us what he thinks next Satorday. Mrs Henry SUdone wffl aoc, «r 
believe, again appear on the stage. She acted from a food motHc 
in returning to It for a few nights, but the Judldoosnees of the stqi 
was very queetianable. We regret to be aasored that Mr Murray ii 
considered really and eeiioQsly 01. Hehae gone to the eovntiy is 
the hopai of mora speedily Momthig his haoMi. 

WsiStT LnV OV PtlFOBMIMCM, 

June 5— .11. 

Sat. Provoked tiuOand, ^ Matanidto, 

Mow. Foniatntkn, V^ Da^ ^fttr iht JTsdOmc, My Oms^ 

mother, 4 TMd^ tke TUir. 

Tuna. EverpOmhathUFmOipifTHiDnMUPi^. 

Wed. TkeRl9alt,T%*YoiiUii^^uegih^L^tm 

TRt7Ai. Tht Boldkr*» DaugkUr, % ThertM* 

FBI. MaMnUU^CMktn%i%UmWmtd,%Ufltim 



TO ova CORRBSPONDKNTS. 

" A NioBT on Benlomond* Is Qi»der conrideration.— The t«o 
short notices by <* Proteus'* will not suit us.— The poem, entitled 
The Queen of Night,** faMlicatee eonridertUe poetical genha-- 
The Power of Pleaehig the Fab,** by *• X, V, Z, a conBroMd 
tubscrfber,** is inadmissible.— It Is a disagreeable thhig to be obliged 
to say that we shall not be able to make room fbr - The Maid ttet 
t love."—" The Pause Bryde Of Auldyilnii** contaliit lome gpo^ 
stanias, but If unequal. 
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n«o. n. Jo* 11. imi 

advebtTsIments, 

OmtidsM wUk LUeratmra, Soimee, and M« ArU. 



\rn vllh Hr Fbidriick Soamu, Ne. 1G9, Fl«t StnM, iihabM 
lie^ ■Umliirnl Afnitt. IM Ihc AdtwOilBg D» ;M i Uii1 t (a LobiLm, 



UR ESPINAS3E-3 FRENCH CLASSES. 
THE examination" of Mr Espikassb's 

•^ FRENCH CLilSSES toA plut it bli RtMiitaa, No. U, 
Oaori* StrtM, on Suuidur thi SLh, ind Mondif iha lUi liKUni^ 
wban Uu Print wm •djidli*' *• AiUom— 
J^d, or Bighetl Cfou, J^ CtmrosinoH, on Gbicuk, 
Roma, EkquiS, and Bcaica Hinoar, Avcum and 

PHk.— Hi* ICirguit Damirioo. 

Stamd lEghmi Oia»,Jor Fkivch LtrUAmii and Gov. 

Ti>i«TiDH, •■ IntrodoctOTj to the Campoaitlan Claai. 



^Ulu Hargirvt Witno.— MIh niabMh Cnl|. 



Third BigiMt Otm. 

M Pilib-^Klii Jim Vobu 



HUt CUluiiiK HhhUidd^i Kin Mu|int Bowto. 
>-. Hl« Hut Amu EiiiUh.~-IIta Jul Hantauih. 

llllHCl>llMOHd(.~JlillCUluilDl5lS(t. 

For AtMtdniljf and varum* Merili. 
ellf* EllBbith U. Bnini, Jua Boyd, HinuM On. 
1, F«ba Pard. Jue Bmlth, Jotis llwUnni 



CBointH^-kaidr.'lidm YosBf Abih Biuinr. 

Fotarth, ar Highat EbmeMary Giut. 
lit PrkK— • Uta S. Hnlr.— • HIh Jom BmHOD. 
U Prtm^^HtH BBBlMh A. Viilt(lk^-*Mti> Htm Vonc 



Fifth, or Second SmaUarf OaM—Sntior nivinow. 
MPllM— *II1h IhMU Mwhili Ufa fiiili Tim 




I, BHulMCh Duml 

mlTAU, HjbTEluvt M — -. — ,-— 

.„ __-ulUt»J(£Hlijii, lUdMlVdlcb,c.l.na, 

A(Mi HMUttlur, Chwluw DalyH tuna PrlacH, 

GENTLEMEN'S CLASSES. 



PrlML— Ht Jolm Udm.' 
SteoHd, or Bigktal EkmaUay Chu. 

lit Prhti^-llr Jons L. Iirtw. 
M Ptiw.— Hr W. HuUUhb. 



Tkird, 
IK PrlM.— Mr Spratt Boyd. 
" — - -IrAVeuodW 



Ivan nfraprfirjlrratfiiMfp. 



MR BLACKWOOD 

jr b) uqudBC th* PubUc, Uut ha hu racalTal 

liBBteninl-aaDinl AluUa't buk ca th» 

ANGLO-FRENCH COINAGE. _ 

M^Volunialla, roTiddrawlof pajw^aith 7 pUlat^aT tha Coliu, to 



Hulhabo 



. riNDBN. In tii> 






Br KFFINOHAM \ 



n 1i publlibad» h1« 5t 
ILSON. IlDril EichiDi 

lamimNes " - 



THE ROYAL BOOK OF DREAMS, with a cn- 

'■ iiaa>Figniiapieaa,lUaic«1|rplil(>IRlciw,*o.lM. 

Uocul I moUJic Uuni asu ariihl 
Draunaind VUoni of tha nlfbl i 



HONE'S EVERY DAY BOOK AND TABLE 

'-'- BOOK.— TA< riiut Nawifuai of Ma* 7, In Ravlawlnt Dr 
Scmltwy'i LiUot Bunns, aiUi;— "ButlbufH which wacMafly 
aolka Uili woik of Mr Soulher'a b. the nrr liat aaoUDca In It. 
■hardn li amUloFd Ui ftmnk lad honoumUc racomnMidallon 

•■ ' IB ooa of tha TOlnmai csllacWil from Tuioiu quartan. wUeh 
mrtaaalinaftirlhlipuniaH. I otented the oimi of W. HONE, 
and oMlaa Ik ihit I mav akt tha opportuBliT et rawPiiaanJIni bli 
EVERY DAV BOOK AND TABLE BOOK ID ihow who are tola- 

Unpartaat depuDDaU iMriiteratun 

oU'Ei 

right tHtIr 

HONE'S EVERY DAY BOOK AND TABLE 
BOOK may ba bad oF all tha Bookicllcn, In Ihni Toy lai|B vdIl 
Bto. vllh oaaily JOO Etifnilng*, pika L-t, Sa. la boanU. A nev 
edlUoa it ibo pabllihia| la paitt, pile* la. neb, and vlll be com. 
plaiBt In II pacta. 

Thi Trade KippUcd by RiCHAU) aiiTrriM ud C<x, dl, H 



SPLENDID PORTRAIT OF GEORGE IV. 
A Beautiful STEEL ENGRAVING, from tlie last 

^^ Ull«iantaken(rfHUM^lT.wtllbenrMnilBl,cnATlS,to 
nary PuTCkMT Bl THE WElKLY DISPATCH of Sundi). the 
nth of Jona mat. 

A alBtla iteBH M Ob aiquUla KnnmTlBf , vhlch may be • 
Ht W^AwX RdMM 8tr.a<,_Mdjilr liut(»tlimd|it ^ tdlnbi 



:•:*. 



a.a To feeura early hDimaidona of Iha 
Imid ba (lian. Hneh o tJM wil l be raeal 

" E^lidi" Offloa, 



by BuTLBih Cbamlat lo hit H^aan, No. 71^ Priaaa'i Street, Edin- 
bonhi and laiuWDUiuad by the E^enerei'i name and itddnai. In 
UteLaMiOited to aadi bos and aaaal may be obtained sf BuTua 
and Co., 1, Cheapilde. Comer of StPaal'i, Undgn i and of an the 

pdDdpA DrenltB wd BookKUoi Uiiou(haut tbt United Kln|dom, 
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THB EDINBURGH LITBRARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



This day is publtohed. 
In (me voluine, poft Bvo, pdoe lOi. 6d., 
8 ICON D Editiow, 

ON THE CONSTITUTION of THE CHURCH 

^^ And STATE, aeeording to the Idee of Each { with Aide towards 
a Right Judgment on the late Catholic Bill. 

By & T. COLBRIDGB, Ecq.'ILA. ILS.L. 

London t Himar, CHAiicn, and Co., 15, St Panl*e Chnieh-yard t 
and fold by CowarABLn, and Co. Edinboigh. 

This day li pabUehad, hi one volume, poet Sn>, |irice 8a. 

THE LAY OF THE DESERT; 

. A Poem, in Two Cantos. 

By HENRY SEWELL STOKES. 

London : Printed fbr HvnaT, Chamcb, and Co., St Paul's Chnich- 
yard ; and Constablk and Co., Edinburgh. 

This day is fmblished. 

In one Tolume, post 8to. price 9t. 6d., illustrated with 

Platei by G. Cruickshank, 

THE NEW BATH GUIDE ; 

OB, 

MEMOIRS OF THE B— N— R—D FAMILY. 
By CHRISTOPHER ANSTEY. 

A new edition, with Notes, and a Life of the Author, 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A., ice 

London : Huaar, Cbancb, and Co., 65, St Paul's Churoh-yard ; 
and also by Constablb and Co., 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 



This day is published, in f vols. Svo, price 15s. 

ME^MOIRS of a GENTLEWOMAN of the OLD 

-"*• SCHOOL. By a LADY. 

" This work, we understand, it a real autobiography, and tratn 
the pen of Mrs M*Taggart, a lady who has been long distinguished 
in private life for her Intelligence and accomplishments. 

*• It is written in a playful, easy, fireside kind of style. The first 
sentence is enough to recommend the book without another extract." 
'^Courier. 

London : HcaaT, Chancs, and Co., 65, St Paul's Church-yard ; 
and Sold by CoNSTABi.Band Co., Edlnbur^ 

This day is published. 

In one vol. post 8to, 

Neatly done up in extra cloth boards, price 9s. 

THE FORTUNES 

or 

FRANCESCO NOVELL O DA CARRARA, 

LORD OF PADUA, 

An Historical Tale of the Fourteenth Century. 

From the Italian of Oatabo, 
By DAVID SYME, E«iuire. adTOcate. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Covstablk h Co., \9, Waterloo Plaeei 
and HuasT. Cbanck, and Co., London. 

NOTICES OF DA CARRARA. 

(London lAttrary Qatdtt.) 
We most cordially recommend this volume to onr readers \ it is a 
most vivid historical picture, with all the Interest of a romance. We 
give Mr Syme great credit for the research and industry with which 
he has collected hb materials, and stiii more for the animation and 
picturesque language in which he -has painted his hero's adventures. 

{Edinburgh lAteraty Journal.) 
The work altogether indicates the hand of a sdioUr, and will be 
read by sdu>lars with much satisfaction, 

{AUoM.) 
The narrative is skilAiUv related, and possesses attraetioos that 
were we not assured of their authenticity, we might almost consider 
lomanticw 

{The Scot* Times,) 
Though possessing charms as to incident, efflsct, nanative, situa- 
tion, ei cetera, sufflcient to chain down to its psges the most invete- 
rate student of circulating Ubrary lore, ** The Fortunes of Carrara" 
is highly important in a historical point of view. 

(DuhUn LUerary Gatitie,) 
This interesting volume is a skilnil and unpretending attempt to 
make the singularly interesting and dramatic life of Francesco, with 
whose history that of Padua is identified during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, familis^ to the English reader. 

{plasgow Free Prttt,) 
In a note to his excellent History of Italy, Mr Perceval says of 
Signor Francesco and his lady, *' the story of their harassing sutlbr- 
ings and hair-breadth escapee, and of the subsequent advoitures of 
Francesco, is told by a contemporary chronicler of Padua, Andrea 
Gataro, and may be found in the seventeenth volume of the Scrip. 
Rer. Ital. The tale it more interesting than any romance, from the 
simple air of truth which pervades it"— The praise of so judicious 
a writer as Perceval we are w^ inclined to second, after a perusal of 
this beautifbl book, which throws more light on the cliaracter of the 
Internal wars of Italy than all the pompous writings of a Siimondi 
and other eluqiientgni^alisrrft 



•n,U day is published. 
Handsomely printed in 4to, with a Portrait, 



L.3. 3s.i8l 



THE LIFE OF RICHARD BENSLEY, 

llaeter of Trinity College, and Reeiiis Pioftee<.»t oi 

the University of Cambridge ; with an Account of lus W^iifijj.i 
Anecdotes of manv disti!%uishert Cbaracten daring the 
wliidi he flourisbea. 

By the Very Reverend JAMBS HEKRY MOKK. lUli 
Dean of PetCTbonucb. 

London: Printed for C J. O. and T. RrmrvrcKr, St 
Church-yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall : and J. aiad 
DaioHTON, Cambridge; and sold by Bplc and BitADrrra, ' 
burgh. 



Neatly bovnd, price lOs. 6d. 

RURKE'S OFFICIAL KALENDAR, for M 

An ALPHABnTicAL RBOienn of the Public I nstil mki , 
Public Functionaries. Ecclesiastical. Civil, and Mifitarr, of ibe! 
tish Empire, including its Colonial and Foreign DependeDeit 
Circumstantial Details of the Sovereign Hnuaee of Eursfie, 
larising the Present Members of eadi Family, 4to. dtc By 'Jul 
BURKE, Esq., Author of a General and Heraldic Dletlaaaryaf i 
Peerage and Baronetage, Ac. dec 

HairaY CoLBvan and Ricbabd BurrLBT, Lottdon; a^ iM 
by Bbll and BnAnpcTB, No. 6, Bank Street, CdinimrxlL 



ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE 

CLASSICS. 

Neatly bound, price only is. 6d. 

THE FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY, Kol fi, 

'■ containing BELOE*S TRANSLATION of H CRODOTEs. 

Theobiiect of the proprietors of this undertaking is to peodwr] 
work, which fkom its cheapness and elegance may rec o t m nend t^* 
to all daases. The expensive existing editions haiTe httlierto r*' 
eluded the community at large from an acqnaintanoe with the w^ 
tings of the greatest Poets, Historians, and Orators, the world htsffo- 
duced. 

The Five numbers already published comprise DsHosrarf t^ 
Sallubt, and X bmophok. 

IIbnry CoLBtmN and RfcvARD BRimjcr, London ; ad mii Vi 
Bbll and BaAort'TB, No. 6, Bank Street, EUinbu^h. 



FAMILY LIBRARY. 

This day is published, 
niustnted with eight Engravit^^ 5e. 

No XII f. of the 

I?AMILY LIBRARY, being Vol. Ill of LlVfiS k^ 

'^ the roost Eminent BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, aaJ 
ARCHITECTS. 

John Mvbrav, Albemarle Street, Loodon. 

2. FAMILY LIBRARY. JUVENILE SERIES 
No. I. (which has been long in preparation,) will be pobltsheara 
the 1st of July. • 

a FAMILY DRAMATISTS. No IL amuunii^ 
the plays of Ford, VoL 1, will be published, in a few day&. 

This day is published. 
Part II. royal Svo, price 4s. of 

T.ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THT 

'-* WAVERLEY NOVELS, from drawings by Messrs Bsrntt. 
Brockedon, W. Daniell, R.A.. Dewiot, C. Fieldiiu, J. O. lUrdisf. 
S. Proutt, IL R. Reinagle, R.^, Robson. T. Stotbard, ILA., Staiv 
field, and W. WesUU, A.R.A. ; engraved in the most finished strfe 
by W. and E. Finden. 

London : Crarlbs Tilt, Fleet Street, and John AjroBBws, 
New Bond SUeet. 

•«• A few Proofii, royal Ito, on India Paper, 7a. per Pan. 

" They are sudi prints as have adorned the roost flnjshed of tlv 
Annuals, and we rejoice to see them addressed to the Wocks of o«i 
great Novelist. *'>Ltf. Ganette, April JO. 

Part III. will appear on the first of July. 



Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Mominc, 
by CONSTABLE & CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ; 

Sold also by Thomas Atki mbow & Co., 84, Trongate, Gksgow: W. 
CuftRT, iun. and Co., Dublin; Hubbt, Chanck. and Co., Lon- 
don : and by all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price 6d.t or Stamped and^tenifree by pott, KM. 
Printed by Ballantyitb 4 Co. Paul'* Work/ CanongatCb 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



The Neto Bath Ouide ror, Memoirs of the S>i»-r-J Pa- 
mifyf in a serieM of Poetical Epistkt. By Chrittopher 
Anatey, Esq. A New Edition, with Biographical and 

' Topographical Preface, and Anecdotal Annotationi, 
By John Britton, F.S.A. Embelllihed with Engra- 

I Tings. London. Hurst, Chance, and Con 182X). 
Post 8ro. Pp. 176. 

Thx title ** New Bath Guide** has heoome, as is Indeed 
remarked by the erudite editor of this work, somewhat of 
a misnomer. More than half a eentury has elapsed since 
its first puhlioatlon ; and those who would seek, in the 
playful Alexandrines of Anstey, a picture of tlie modem 
frequenters of the springs of Bladud, might as well look 
> for the age of the moon in one of Partridge's Almanacks, 
or consult the Directory of the year 1799 for the abode 
of a fashionable physician of the present day. In one 
' sense, however, it certainly still is the New Bath Guide, 
— for it is the first work which proposed for its oljeot to 
initiate the stranger, not merely into the localities, but 
into the society, of Bath ; and it has remained the only 
one. There is no newer Bath Guide. Only, instead of 
being now a goesiping retailer of norelty, it has l>ecome a 
prater about the good old times. It is like a gazette of 
the last century, elcTated to the dignified character of a 
history. The gay and romantic Miss Jenny,«»the gallant 
Captain Cormorant, — the wortliy booby Mr Simkin^ — 
Prudence — and Tabitha Runt ; — where are they ? '' Gone 
glimmering through the mist of things that were.** Their 
bag-wigs and solitaires, hoops and tetes-do-moutoq, have 
vanished from the earth, thoagh they drag on a shadowy 
existence " in the verse that innnortally saves.** We 
flatter ourselves that we cannot do a more aeceptable ser- 
vice to the efleminate sueeesaDrs of the heroic supporters 
of these fearful encumbranees, than by devoting a column 
or two to the antiquities of fiddiloo. 

England differs from France chiefly in this : that 
while our neighbours ooDcentrale all that they have of 
rich and rare in one capital — asMmbllngaU the delicacies 
of their land into one hoge ragout — ^we have a separate 
I capital for every independent interest of the body politic 
I London is the capital of law and politics, — teford of 
learning, — Manchester and Sheflleld of different mann- 
' factnres, — Bath is the o^tal of fashion. We do not 
pretend that London does not contain, during the season, 
' an equal, possibly a greater, number of fashionables. All 
I that we mean to say is, that fashion occupies, in that 
busy mart, a subordinate position. In Bath, she is pa- 
ramount. There is the throne of her empire. There 
, people enact her behests by day, and dream of them by 
^ night. There delegated sovereigns have for ages swayed 
the sceptre of the goddess, and administered her equal 
, laws to soooessive races of " a tru€^ a hi^^py, and a loyal 
people.*' 

The first monarch of this iUostrions dynasty sprung 
from an unknown source, was called Nash before he as- 
cended the throne^ and, after that event, Richard I. He 



was worthy of the elevation to which he was raised by 
the popular choiee, seeing that the delicacy and urbanity 
of his manners had previously won him the tnmphatic 
oognemen of " Beau.** In the pages of history, he is found 
with this epithet as inseparably prefixed to his name, as 
9tlki»uti to that of Acliilles, or piua to that of iEneas. 
He is thus described by an impartial biographer :— *' In 
the statue and picture of the Beau of Bath, we perceive a 
stout, thick, stunted, broad-fiioed, largo-wigged, aldermanle 
human being, of whose dancing graces we can have as 
lively an impression as of those of a bear and elephant." 
His reign, like that of aeme other monarchs — ^more merry 
than sedate — was charac t erised by its splendid poverty. 
Though ruling over wealthy subjects, and In the habit of 
raising subsidies to an almost unlimited extent, the sum of 
money found in the privy purse at his decease was in- 
adequate to defraying the expense of a monumental tablet 
and epitaph. A statue was raised to his memory shortly 
after his decease. A long discussion was carried on as 
to what material was most diaracteristic of him, and, not- 
withstanding several strong arguments in behalf of plaster 
of Fkris, his friends finally decided in favour of brass. 
All authors are loud In praise of this first and greatest of 
the Bathonian monarchs. Anstey sings of him thus : 

** hong reign'd the great Nash, this omnipotent Lord, 

Respected by youth, and by parents adored ; 

For him not enough at a ball to preside, 

The unwary and beautlfbl nymph would he guide ; 

Oil tell her a tale how the credulous maid 

By man, by perfidious man, is betray*d ; 

Taught Charity's hand to relieve the distrest, 

WbUe tears have his tender compassion exprest : 

But, alas ! he is gone, and the city can tell 

How in years and In glory lamented he felL 

Him moum'd aU the I>ryads on Claverton's mount | 

Him Avon deplored, him the nymphs of the fount, 

Him the cryatalline 



If life's occupations are follow'd below,— • 

In reward for his labours, his virtue^ and painty 

He is footing it now in the Elyslan plains. 

Indulged, as a token of Proserpine's favour. 

To preside at her balls in a cream-colour'd beaver.*' 

He died in 1761, at the advanced age of eighty-one, 
and was succeeded by Collett, whose name alone has been 
preserved by historians. This is not unfrequently the 
fortune of weak sovereigns, when they follow immediately 
upon a hero. They seem to be lost In his blaze, like the 
planets Mercury and Venus in their transit between us 
and the sun's disk.' 

To him succeeded Samuel Derrick — a poet, critic, and 
coxcomb — concentrating in himself three diverse and 
brilliant excellencies of character, each sufficient to secure 
Immortality for its possessor. In character, he somewhat 
resembled Charles II. of England. He closed a short 
reign, rendered troublesome by his lavish and indolent 
habits, in 1769 ; a reign, however, richer In materials' for 
history than any other period of the Bathonian empire. 
This Is owing to the Industrious collections of Boswell, 
(Johnson's BosweU,) Smollett, and Anstey— all of whom 
wtre bb oonteiDponariet. The mott remarkable incident 
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In Dirriek*t perecMial hbtory wmt his moomiur with IIm 
lap-aof of Min Tabitba Bramblf, which, at Dwrkk wm 
•f«MllilMm^Ml|M iMflf hsvtt prov«i fttilt h«l ftr 
the tetvfcrsMt of iir UHe BfaMMliffvi. HItdarthgBt* 
oecwiim to one of thoM drll eommotloiM so freqntnt In 
•liRiTt mooarchiM. Two candlilatM atpirad tothoT^*^ 
mnt throne, whose dalmt were urged hj their nf ee tl T e 
•dherente with much damonr and Tioleuoe. This dril 
war it remarinUe ne Ihe Ant In wWeh i 
arrogated to tttelf a right to interfero with the 
•rrangementt of the kingdom of Bath. The BrlitoUant 




It was at hMt ended bf the 
band of patrlott, wlio Inrought forward 



•fi 
Captafai Wade 
forhfantha i 



Wo 



af the two 

arrfarod at 



gnldo t 
vainod 



the eaMnelof 



Am wa navo nnUavml^ va» 
In fiMlo 



iwing tne ntHoale taek ag vooeviling 
•emporarf hklerf, and thno trending, to the lainlto dan- 
Mraf 

hntn i l r miy c a r ri ed dan n tha tale aa flar aa la 
4a eMhio the f«ad«r to enier whh the 
llan npan the ynrnml af AnatoT^ 

The Itonetoa af the B-n-«-4 Fnniif 
Mehad aanto ris or aavw yiara bdhta Hnmphraj Gttnkar, 
^tA AnoHetl hat oridentf j baoi Indebtod for aanM of hie 
heat Bath eoMea to their pi^eB. The adTanlnm of tha 
lamllj at Bnlh nuif be brMI j told. An onlf eon, who 
hat boM jwmniii with good thinga bjr Lad j Bonntlfol, 
hb BMauaa, tlU hb elewaehic arganbatlon la HHMirhnt 
diinnfii, arri fo e to trjr the watora, In cwnpany wHh an 
n w hwar dahkof a ahtor, tiMlraenaIn Jenny, and adnmfy 

glBnaOTBy ^W^ nn^^ nnn^to ^^^nn w ^^^^^a ^^vnn ^w w ^^^^^nw^^n nnn ^^nn^^a^^^^^a^^^^^no J ^ni^^n 
^i^p ^■^^vBr fliw^ ^^T^w^n ^»»^Ha T ^B^^^Hnpnfc a^^^^h^^^^^h^^p ^^as^p ^^^^^^p aab %*^^p 

fapire Mr MnUdnBonntlftalle awkward. Ignorant of tha 
world, and ahetpiih, bnt al bottom a goMTone Allow, and 
endowed with a Unndering Und of atnee^ Hie eonein 
Jenny it a plaaap^ handeome girl, with a Urdy temper, 
and deep read in r em anen t. IVndenet^ hie aiattr, la one 
of thorn biankt whieh are ready to take any impremion. 
This ptariU eanr4» eenenli the dootort, and enter Into the 
amnetmentt at Bath. Mim Jenny and Mr SfanUn are 
kindly taken under the guidance of an aceompUahed gan- 
tleman, who eheato the latter out of hit money at oardi, 
and neariy tneeeedt In penuading the former to marry 
him. Ph i de n e f b and her nwld, TaUtha Runt, are made 
the dapae of a ploao Morarian, who ladgm in the tame 
hoote. In thort, after a brief ftld enm at Bath, during 
wbich tbey flutter through all the eoenee of gay and piout 
life, the B-n-4^-d fomfiy return hooM with Inerenmd 
oxperienoe, empty poekat% and ana of the ladlaa a little 
tinged in rtpotaUan. 

Mim Jenny't ploturaof her Wvar, Ceptain CoraMunt, 
It moat delicately drawn : 

« Wen I know how Romeo daneti^ 

With what air be flret adnmet^ 

With what grace hie glofot he dmwe an, 

Clap% and callt up Naaey Dawaan : 

Me throngh ovwT dance cenduatlng^ 

And the mueie oft inetmcting. 

Set him tap^ the time to thow. 

With hit lij^t fontattic toe; 

8ktll*d hi every art to pleate^ 

From the fim to waft the bwtat, 

Or hie botlk to prodne% 

Fm*d with pnngent mimIo-Jmi. 

Wonder not, my friend, I go 

To tha baU with Romeo 

hm 

typtoftho 



»» 






edMen of thie adUyhig w«rk— the 

Fbet-bagt— It got up with great eU. 

Ato onalltttt illuetratlfo engraringe 

They havo Incroaaed, If thai 

onr admhration af the genlna af 



pUthed artlet. He hat ento^ed eomplfitely iatim 
hvmonrof Anttey. Hit flret print it SInahin i mid u^ 
a Badi phyrician an hb mrivaL Tin grim hdk . 
Deaths doer contrntCa adndraUy wMb ^oahccplAe; 
premien of the andona patient. X^-odcnee eittvtt. 
atoet perpendicular angularity oppnnlto her hrtther, at 
Jenny, a flne flgure of a woman, Innna orcr the todc | 
her chair, langhJng at the whole. In print etemi *| 
hsft the Daataaa flyinf ftana their oam ffoyiie. TVe* 
membere of the fondty, with their teem in their peete 
hoTC JuBt ietued from the lioote, the£tt nnrao Ittbeit: 
deee the doer behind them, whOo BOaa Jenny, fi«B< 
window i^ofo^di^atchee, with the met gmedul air a ifc 
world, pOl-beaEee, gallipote, and phlnin, no die hmh f 
their attonlthed preaeribcra. Wo cna eaanpaiv tfaev 
deganeeoftheladytonalhlqgbnttlM naina dignity iftk 
Apello foUowhig with hit eye the flicht of Ae fotdr 
The ecramUe of the three Doetora tncocepeib 

avalanahe^ their flnr and dmlr korry, their lei 

SImUn etanda at Jenny*e elbow with n fiMm Inatrem «M 
delight. In print third, wa em Siatkin taking 
the ri^mnrfdant, who hoTc waited npon hiaato 
tnhtohietafearriTalytomhuphledaniBing^ Thenhti, 
capering in the fortgronnd, with two chnirt for partaoL 
Rather behind him, in a reeem on hie rlg^ hand, m tt- j 
ttte and elegant flirtation ie earryfaif on lict iie Mi Vb 
Jenny and her Roomo. Near tfiem Pi ml en m aal (h 
ploue NIeodemne are reafing together aoine tUfpK 
book. The maiden*li eyee are flxed on the pagd k« 
dMW of her Inetmettr are gloatinf on her ooontcnBo. 
To the left wo catch tiunough Oe hnUlopen detr, dt 
batde between the mueidana and tiie French foef w ^ 
a Buriy InTalid, who hat been di ttuib e d bj thcb atht 
We hare nerer eeen a picture In whieh n whab abtj 
wat better told. In the fourth lUuetmtlon, two ^tmir 
chairaaen are fbreing Into their chair Talihy Ruat» vh 
had beepoke their wirriom the pret ioua erening toearT ' 
her to the bath, but ftit her courage aink in the wttn- I 
faig. The flfth it a caricature of Fbtienoe^ under ih | 
handt of a French perruquier. The ft tmtfep leai ti' 
fly.title are by WUUMne, and are dererij ezeented. TV 
only tUng wanted to make tUe edition oT the KevBtft 
Guide perfect, waa a UreUer editor. Mr John BHtM 
it aaat UnolforaUy duU. 



Bytltt 
Hmrr 



TU FcrtMMSn/ Ptrkm Warbtckt i 
Author of ** Runkanttrin." 3 vola. 
Colbura. 1830. 

Tkna It a tobnted work, but, al the aaaao tlnaa» alitik 
tidltne and henry . Mrt Shettey InfomM no in the pn- 
fooe» that ehe ttudied the eul|}eet erigfauny with a ykw I 
towaidt hbtarical detail, bnt tfwt, heoomfaif aware eTif 1 
romance, the de term ined not to cenflne hetaclf te th 
mere inootpora t bn of foeto nmrated by the old Or*- 
nidera. A|^Mddealof the leaven of hbtory, however, Mil 
remalne; and though aerend flot i Ho ut ch ara cte ra hare tea 
I ntro d uced, a calm etralght-forwardnem of atyle ehtiV' 
teriem the whole book. The anthorem oeto on* en f^ 
aatumptlon that FtoUn Waihadc wat reaDy the Dakee^ 
Tork, and conaefuently entitled to the throne of £i{- 
bnd upon the death of hb elder brother EdwnH tk 
FUlh. Upen thb diifuted fueetlon It b unneceomrf fv 
m to enter forther, than to remark that auAdcttt ^ainih- 
llty attoehet to Mirt Shrib/t theory, toanthoriee herHi 
aoToUet to atail hendf of It, although we are afraid that. 
In arder to carry it through, ehe hae been obliged, ft 
■tore InetancM than one, to twbt to her own Intcrprrtt- 
tien the eatahlbhed focto of hietory. The (dilef foah we 
hare to And with her production ie, that it doee not \lkoi 
tegether with eoflclent akin what b flotKlooe and wltit 
b tma. The great urn af an inier mUtur o of flelbn hi 

b to itHava ^riadtr ftwB mtar 
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hy d«ftilla» and ■§ rtMUjr to fill up tU InteniloM b** 
twnmtk thM •▼•Bit whkk rhr«l the mttflntiMi Um mon 
^werfiiUy tint tWj slMid ISortli in bold and pPMni- 
nent oontratt to the no leu important occorrenoei of everj- 
iay Ute. Mrs Shelley, howerer, ie contented to follow 
ler heto*9 fMrtiinee tbroofh thiek and thin; and instead 
»f fixing, as we ihould batre adTiied lier to do, on a fbw 
slreumttanoei of acknowledged interest and moment, and 
watrl ring tiiat all the narratire should tend towards them, 
ihe mafcwpreftrs patiently to act the part of a biegrapher, 
and with the utmost pefsev e ranoe follows Warbeek Uuinigh 
all hlo fortnnes, whether his adTonturee be brilliant or 
Btapid, fortunate or disastrous. Could erery reader enter 
into the (kte and character of tier hero with tlie same en- 
thusiasm as our authorsss, there would be nothing tire* 
aomo In thle mlnntenees of detail ; but eren though we 
to grant that he was theverltable heir to £ngland*s 
we ftar that, with one or two exceptions, there 
little in his career to warrant ourderoting undiTided 
nitention to it through tliree long Tolumes. Unlike our 
own Prince Charles Stuart, Perkin Warbeek liad ncTer 
oTon the semblance of a kingly crown upon his head ; and 
though reoeired and aclmowledged at various courts as a 
tros Plantagenstf 1m does not appear to hare had within 
hlmssif genius enough to •onsmand his own fiits. FVom 
the Tsry first, hs was driren about like a wreck from l>il- 
low to iiiilow. Whererer he came. It was as a mendi- 
ennt ; and however generously assisted, he was never able 
to better hb condition. In Spain, in France, in the Ne- 
thsrlandi^ in Ireland^ and in Scotland, he was continually 
luTolvod In intrigues and potty insurrections ; but lie never 
oooo ssriMiBly disturbed the quiet of Henry the Seventh ; 
•od at last, wlieo he fell into the hands of that monarch, 
ilie ignominious death which he died excited little sensa- 
tion. 

It is tlierefore to be regretted, we think, that Mrs 
flhsUey has, in the preeent worltt IndefatlgaMy gone 
through the whole of FvUn Warbeek*s Ufe, Many of 
the smaller adveoturss and ■nsoaesssful attsmptsat rsb^l- 
Uon dMNild have been omitted, because tiMy lead to no- 
thing, and wear out without satisfying the mind ; and 
hoonuse,'moroovsr, they tend to diminish our respect for 
her hero, pointing him out as one continually boroa down 
by adversity, and conscfuently one more to bo pitied tlian 
admlrvd. Had shs, on Um contrary, confined her story 
to one or two of tho mors •triidng parts of his «ar««r, — 
sueh as his reeldenoe and marriage in Scotland, and sub- 
sequent iht e^ s l ie would have greatly strengthened her 
narrative ; and by contracting hor details Into a narrower 
eompaas, givsn a solidity and compactness to them. In 
wiUch they are at pr—snt deficient. Tospeakin tlielan- 
(uaga of painters, her novd has not a snttdsotly power- 
ful miiiib distance and faragrsnnd. The ol4ects Intro- 
dne^d are too mush difbsed and scattered. She has taken 
us to the top of a hill, and wlien vrs a ap eet e d a broad and 
beantlAil lalES to liurst upon us at ooes^ we see nothing 
but the kog Um of a eaaal, which la equally broad at the 
oos end as it is at the other. 

Though we hava thus statsd, pretty plainly, our ob- 
Joetion to Mrs Shelley's novel, w mnet at the eame 
time states no lees phdnly, tlut it unguesHonably bears 
the stamp of a powerfdl inlnd, and that no one can read 
it witliout feeling a conviction that the authoress used not 
fear a comparison with even the meet talented of hsr sex. 
It ie eertain that Mrs Shelley is apt at times to be heavy, 
and assuredly her " Last Man** is, in many parts, abun- 
dantly so, yet woMitertain a high r ssp set fer her abilities, 
and believe her worthy to have been the wife of tlie au^ 
thor of the ^ Cenct** There Is much powerful writing 
in her ** Perkin Warbeek,** and several of the characters 
introduce d especially those of Sir Robert Clifibrd, Mo- 
nlna de Faro» and Catherine Gordon ■ a re sketrhed with 
bdd vigour aiad fine diserimlnatlso. It is not, howsvor, 
in a feeiUty of giving an intense individuality to the per- 
eens of her etory that Mrs Shelley dilefly excels. We 



like lier better In the narrative parts, Interspersed as these 
always are with her own observations on men and man* 
ners, and coloured by her ovm peculiar Imagination, feel* 
Ings, and associations. We laet week gave a short bu( 
fevourablo spenJaasn of her styles and we shall now add 
•us or two more. Wc like tho foUowing pertmit of tho 
companion of Perkin Warbeek^ childhood— one wh# 
loved him deeply but hopeleesly : 

^ Menlna de Faro wb% even in diildhoed, abeing tower* 
ship and to love. There was a drsamy swestaesw in her 
eonnteoanos^ a mystery in tlie profound eensibfiity of hsr 
nature^ that faenlnatfd lieyond all compare. Her chsraeter* 
litio was not so much tlie ihcUlty of being impraesed, as tho 
of tlie emotion produced by every new idea or fe^ 



inr. Was she gay— her large eyes laughed in their own 
braghtnfss, her lovely countenance be^me radiant with 
smUes, her UirOllnr voice was attuned to lightest mirth, 
while the gladnees that filled her heart, overflowed from her 
as light dees from the eun, imparting to all around a share 
of ito own essence. Did eorrow oppress hei^— dark night 
fidl upon her mind, riondlng her fece, opor c e si ng her whole 
person, which staggered and bent beneath the firelgbt. Had 
she beat susoeptlble of the stormier passions, her subtle and 
yielding soul would have been their unresisting victim ; but 
though impetuous— >wild— the slave of her own sensatione* 
her sell beeom could harlwur no emotions unallied to gnoi, 
ness; and the devouring aupstitB of lier esol was tiiodisire 
of bsnsfiting all arpund her. Her ceonteoanse was the 
mirror of her mind. Its outline reesmbled those we eee in 
Spanish pictures, not being auite oval enough for a northern 
beauty. It seemed widened at the forehead, to rive space 
for her lane long eyes, and thecan<qiyof thedarldyi'firlnged 
and veined lid ; her hair was not biaek, hut of a rich sunny 
chestnut, finer than carded silk, and more glossy ; her skin 
was deUcate, somewhat pale, except when emotion suffused 
it with a deep pink. In person she was not tall, but softlv 
rounded; and her taper, roey-tipped finger^ and little fee^ 
bespoke the deltcate proportfon that moulded her form to 
a beauty, whoea ovary motion awakened admiration and 
love.- 

The feUowIng attempt, made by a creature of Henry 
the Seventh, upon Warbeek*s life, is spiritedly told : 

** The brecM had rather sunk towards sunset, but It arose 
ifain with the etars ; the vessd*s prow struck against the 
light wave% and danced gaily on through the sea. One 
man stood at the helm ; another, one or the Prior's hir*. 
lingSbkiHered near; the other kept out of the way. StQl, 
beneath the thousand stara of cloudless night, the Uttlebarfc 
hurried on, feeling the freshening of tiie wind ; her huw 
board beam was detsp In the water, and, doee at ike deck*s 
leeward edge, Miller and his intended victim paced. One 
thoughtiess boy, lilgh among the shrouds, whistled in an- 
swer to Um wind. Thsre was at once edltude and activity 
intheeosno. < This Is the hour,' thought Rkhard; •surely 
if man's sinful heart wao ew touched with remorse, this 
man's minnow. God's throne visible in all its beauty above 
us; beneath around— the awful roaring waters, from 
which he lately so miraculously eecaped ? He bsgan to 
speak of England, of his mother, of toe hopes held out to . 
him by his companion ; eanr in his desire of winning a 
tralter to the eaueeoftnttli, no half fbmt himself, and then 
elarled to find, tfwt, evenaehewaBced,hleoempanion got 
him nearer to the brink of the elan^ slippery dedc Seised 
with terror at thle manifeetation of the worst deslrns, yet 
searosly daring to credit his suspicions, he suddenly st<mt, 
seising a rope that hung near, and steadying hlmiMlf ter- 
winding hie arm round it— an act that escaped his enemy\t 
obeervatloo. fer, ae he did it, he spoke :— * Do you know^ 
Father MeUer, that I enepeet and fisar you? lamanin- 
superienced youth, and if I am wrong, foigivo me ; but yoo 
have changsil towards me of hie firom the Und friend yau 
once were, Stiaage donbu have besn whispsred : dojroo 
rfply to them ! Are you my friend, or are you a treaiAsr- 
otts spy?— the agent of the noble Yorkltt% or Heory Tift* 
dw^s nirellng murderer?' 

•^ As be spoke, the Friardrew still nearer, and the Prince 
reeoUed fGnther tnm him : lie got on the sheer edge of the 
deck. * Bash boyV cried Frangman, < know that I am no 
hirsUng : saersd vengeance prieke me on ! Son of the mu»- 
dererttsU me where leealnted Heory? where Prinoe Ed- 
ward? where all the noUe martyrs of his causs? Whe«B 
my bravo and lost sons? Thsre^ even where thou fha^ be 
quick— liook back, thy grave yawns for thee !' 
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** With tlMte word* b« threw himaelf furiouahr on the 
Prince: the ttripUng tpruiif bsck with all the force lent 
him hf the rope he held, and pnihed at the tame time 
IVanfman violently from him, aa he cried aloud on the 
Mllor% < What» ho! treaiea fa among ut !* A heary aplaeh 
of thefiOllngMeileranaweKdhfaoaU; theatrangmanwai 
CMt down Ui his very pride; the waten divided, andancked 
liim In. Ina moment the orew were on deck; Francman** 
hinling, teared, cried oat, ' He fa King Henr v*t miioner ; 
■die him !* thos Increaainic the confusion. The Friar, hia 
garmenlB floating, now appeared atmggling among the 
wavei; arope was thrown to him; therciselspedonmean- 
wfaifa^ and it fell fiir short ; Riehsird, horror-stroek, would 
have leimt in to save hfa enemy; hut the time was gone — 
MM loud shriek bunt on the ear of night, and all was still ; 
Francman, hfa misery, hfa vengeance, and hfa crimes, fay 
horied In the ocean's hoary caves.** 

We had marked other passages for quotation, hut our 
apace warns us that the above must suf&ce. We noticed 
Inriefly, about a fortnight ago, another novel which has 
jnst been publfahed, bearing the same name ; in nothing 
but the name, however, does it resemble that of Mrs 
Shelley, which Is, In aU respects, the superior of the two. 



TkeRatfolBookofDrtamB. F)rom am tmdmi tmd ewrknu 
Mamu 9 cnp tt wmck toot hmied m the 9arih dmrmg »eve- 
rml emiwrim t ooiUammg one ihtnuand and tweiUy-fomr 
OrmdeMf or antwers to I>rmms, ffc jpc. By Raphael. 
London. Effingham Wilson. 1830. 18mo. Pp. 161. 

DaKAMS are one of the most interesting phenomena 
connected with humanity. From Epicurus and Aristotle, 
dovm to Locke and Addison, innumerable theories have 
been broached concerning them ; but there is not one that 
has yet laid open the heart of the mystery. The work 
befiMre us, without seeking to enquire why we dream, 11- 
nits Itself to the question— are dreams prophetical ? and, 
after leading a proof to show that they are, proceeds to 
furnish us with a method by which we may discover the 
secrets of fate portended by nocturnal visions. 

So far from attempting to ridicule those excellent old 
women who believe in dreams, and read fortunes in tea- 
caps, we have felt for them, from our youth upwards, 
the meet profound respect. Are we not all ** such stuflT 
•a dreams are made of?* and fa It not delightful to be 
ahfa to see with the eyes of our soul (for certes it cannot 
be with the eyes of our body, considering that they are 
shut at the time) a thousand immaterial shapes and pros- 
pactSk which no waking eye ever beheld, yet with which 
we hold communion, as if suddenly carried into a new 
•tata of existence. We pity the man who is too groesly 
oorpareal to dream, or too perfectly prosaic to believe In 
dreams. If he had dreamt the dreams that we have done, 
and watched the consequences with equal earnestness, he 
would hare known, that to talk of the spiritual world of 
sleep as merely the offspring of toasted cheese, devilled 
kidneys, or red herrings, was the grossest profanity ; and 
Coring the allenoe of the night he would have felt hfa na. 
toraoognliant 

*' Of subtler essence than the trodden clod.** 

^ They have souls,** says the learned Bishop Bull, 
"vary much Immersed In flesh, who can apprehend no* 
thing but what touches and affiects their senses. And al- 
tMgfa I am no doter on dreams, yet I verily believe that 
•oma dreams are monitory above the power of ftiney, and 
impraased on us by some superior influence ; for of such 
draams we have plain and undeniable instances In history, 
both sacred and profane, and in our own age and observa- 
tloo. Nor shall I so value the laughter of sceptics, and 
the^ieaiEi of the Epicureans, as to be ashamed to profeas 
th»t I myself have had some convincing experiments of 
•neh Impressions.** With Bishop Bull we entirely agree, 
and also with Socrates, Pfato, Xenophon, Cicero, Biny, 
and Hippoorates, who thought similarly. 
Tha multitude of astonishing dreams that have been 



dreamt In all agca fa beyond calculation. Many exm- 
ordinary and well-authenticitedinBtanc«a nre given faih 
Tolnme before us. From these we extract a lisw : 



axMAaxABLE naxAMa. 



« Numerous modem instances of prophetic drama aufk 
be here recited, and thoee, too, well testified by cn&k 
witnesses. MoruitHr Calignaih chancellor of Navarre, n 
esteemed a man of singufar virtue ; hting at Berne, «* 
night as he fav asleep, he heard a voice, whuA called hfas bf 
his name, Catignan ! Awaking, and hearing no mmi 



it, he imagined It only a dream, and fdl asleep again. A 
littfa afUnvards, he heard the same voice calling htm mtb 
same manner : Uifa made a greater impresoioa on him tfaa 
the former, so that, being awakened, he called hfa wiff, wb 
was with him, and told her what had happened. IVr 
both fay waking for some time, expecting to hear it a tbH 
time ; at length, they went to sleep together, tcken tkereKt 
awaked him again^ calling him by hfa name, and miynsm 
him to retire immediately out of the town, and to kom? 
his family, for that the plague would rage hoi-ribly in tbt 
place in a few days. He fdlowed the direction, and witkii 
a few days after, the plague began in the town, and deem- 
ed a mat number or people. 

** When the celebrated Dr Harvey, beinga young ma, 
went to travel towards Padua, he went to X>over witb »• 
veral others, and showed hfa pass, as the others did, to tk 
governor. The governor told him that * he iHusi na §^ 
but he must keep him prisoner.* The Doctor denred to 
know the reason, and what he had done amisa ; he said ' it 
was hfa will to have it so.* The packet-boat hoisted tail 
in the evening, which was very dear, and the Doctor's eoe- 
panions In it,— a terrible storm ensued, and the packet-bcitt. 
with all the passengers, was cast away. The next dsf tV 
melanchdy news was brought to Dover. The geveniir 
was a total strancer to Dr Harvey, but by name asd k 
face : only the night before he had a perfect vfaien, is i 
dream, of Dr Harvey, who came to paas ovor to Calais, as^ 
an order to stop him ! This the Doctor waa told bf tk 
governor the next day, and he told the story again ts ^ 
friends in London. 

'< Thomas Wotton, Esqoire, a little before hfa ioA, 
dreamed that the University of Oxford waa robbed bf fr* 
men. He wrote to his son, who was then lo Oxlecd, nd 
told him the particufars of his dream. The Uni venity su 
robbed accordingly, the very night before the letter cewu ta 
his Man's hand I As soon as morning arrived, th«e wss i 
great noise concerning the robbery ; whereupon the yoimg 
man showed his letter to the persons concerned, and all (^ 
Ave men were taken up and round guilty. 

** Doctor Fitcairne fa said never to have related the U- 
lowing story, without some emotion of mind. Hfa frieai 
Mr llndsav, upon readiiu^ with the Doctor, when vtfy 
young, the known story of the two Pfatonic phikwopbd^ 
who promised to one another, that whoever died 6rst shoak 
return on a visit to hfa surviving companion, entered into ^ 
same eiu^agement with him. &)me years after, the Doctor, 
at his mther*s house in Fife, dreamed, one nsomlng, tbst 
Lindsay, who was^then at Paris, came to him, and tM lua 
that he was not dead, aa was commonly reported, bat aS 
alive, and lived in a vcrv agreeable place, to which he coaM 
not as yet carry him. By Uie course of the post, news csise 
of Lindsay's death, which took place, exceeding auddodfi 
the t^ery morning of the dream, 

** Some years ago, the Lady of Colonel Gale, haring kit 
her husband, was going to Kingston in Jamaica, to i^mi- 
Ulster to hfa effects. In her way she stopped all night st i 
fHend*s house, intending to proceed on her journey the not 
morning ; she accordingly ordered her coachman to be ready 
to set out at the appointed hour. Mrs Gale's waiting-tf«- 
man, who accompanied her mistress, dreamed that ni^ 
that her master appeared to her, and enquired where ha 
mistress was; the servant told him tliat her lady was §<iini 
to Kingston, and was now on her journey ; the colonel r^ 
plied she must not go^^he must retaru wiUk him, for fa 
was come to fetch her ; thfa the sernmt told next BMimtf^ 
to the family where they were. Soon afterwards ahe xnat 
into her fady*s room to call her up, but was told by her that 
she felt herself somewhat indisposed, and did not think she 
should be well enough to proceed on her ioumey that dnj. 
She, moreover, desirra the servant to forbid the carriage beia^ 
got ready, according to the order giveu to the coachman ifa 
ni^t before. When the fady of the house peredved be- 
friend very feverish and indisposed, the doctor was oUed 
in, but all to DO purpoae^ for the fever lacreaaed upon ber 



itated, that tkepenon who dreamed the dream U now amwi 
the witneue$ to whom he madeknown the pmtieuiart^it ot 
the time are alto living ; and the whole comet, therefore^ 
under the deoominatlon of a spedal and andouhMd type or 
warning of what afterwards happened. The great rei^ecC* 
ability oif the parties^ who are ready (aa they hate iMnied 
the author) to make oath on the mljcet, aets aside evenr 
appearance of wishing to impose upon public ersduUty. It 
is Dere recorded as a matter of htei, which mar cause the 
sceptic to pause ere he pronounces all dreams aatheolls p rinf 
of the imagination, or the effects of bodily inftrmitlo.'*— 
P. SO-5. 

The question being then settled beyond a doubt thai 
dreams are prophetic, what a treasure did not the Editor 
of this book discover when he found the ancient and cu- 
rious manuscript, entitled ** IT^e Hcflll 9Solte 0( 

Sreemcf ; a matbelloui anti faptf^efUle rxyountiet ot 

nSiAte bCsCones.** We have seen nothing like it. The 
oracles are the truest we ever met with. We hare tried 
them again and again, and they hare nerer yet decelred 
us. We consult the book the first thing we do OTerX 
morning; and we adrise all our readers to do the aame^ 
unless they have greater confidence in a teacup and sau- 
cer, which is an excellent invention also. 
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to such a degree, that she survived little more than a week 
or ton days. 

<* In the night of the'l 1th of May, IS18, Mr WiUiams of 
Scorrior House, near Redneath, in Cornwall, awoke his 
wife, and exceedinglv agitated, told her that he had dreamed 
that he was in the loobjjf qf the House of Commons, and saw 
a man shoot with a pistol a gentleman who had just entered 
the lobby, who was said to be the Chancellor ; to which Mrs 
Williams naturally replied that it was only a dream, and 
recommended him to oe composed, and go to sleep as soon 
as he could. He did so ; but shortly after he again awoke her, 
and said that he had, a second time, had the same dream : 
whereupon she observed that he had been so much agitated 
with his former dream, that she supposed it had dwelt on 
his mind, and be^^ed of him to compose himself, and go to 
sleep, which he did. A third time toe same vision was re- 
peated, on which, notwithstanding her entreaties that he 
would lie quiet and endeavour to forget it, he arose, then be- 
tween one and two o*clock, and dressed himself. At break- 
fast, the dreams were the sole sutjects of conversation, and 
in the forenoon Mr Williams went to Falmouth, where he 
related theparticulars of them to all his acquaintances that 
he met. On the following day, Mr Tucker, of Kematon 
Castle^ accompanied bv his wife^ a daughter of Mr Wil- 
liamsy called at Scorrior Houses when Mr Williams be- 
can to relate to Mr Tucker the circumstances of his 
dream, and Mrs Williams observed to her daughter Mrs 
Tucker, laughinrly, that her fiither could not even suffer 
Mr Tucker to be seated before he told him of his noc- 
turnal visitation; on the statement of which, Mr Tucker 
observed, that it would do very well for a dream to have 
the Chancellor in the House of Commons, but that -he 
would not be found there in reality. And Mr Tucker then 
asked what sort of a man he append to be, when Mr Wil- 
liams described him minutely ; to which Mr Tuclwr re^ 
plied, * Your description is not at all that of the Chancellor, 
but is oertainlv very exactly that of Mr Perceval, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and thouch he has bM«i to me the 
greatest enemy I have ever met with through life,* (for a 
supposed cause, which had no foundation in truth, or words 
to that effect,) * I should be exoeedincly sorry indeed to hear 
of his being assassinated, or of any injury of the kind hap- 
pening to him.* 

« >fr Tuckerthen enquired of Mr Williams if he had ever 
seen Mr Perceval* and was told that he had never seen him, 
nor had overwritten to him, either on public or private bu- 
siness ; in short, that he had never any thing to do with 
him, nor had he ever been in the House of Commons in his 
lifetime. At this moment, Mr Williams and Mr Tucker, 
still standing, heard a horse cnllop to the door of the house, 
and immediately after, Mr MichiBel Williams of Trevince 
(son of Mr Williams of Scorrior) entered the room, and said 
he had ^^loped out from Truro, (from which Scorrior is 
seven miles distant,) having seen a gentleman there who 
had come bv that evening's mail from town, who said that 
he was in the lobby of the Houss of Commons on the even- 
Ing of the 11th, when a man, called Bellincbam, had shot 
Mr Perceval i and that, as it might oocamm some great 
ministerial changes, and might affect Mr Tucker's political 
friends, he had come out as last as he could to make him ac- 
quainted with it, having heard, at Truro, that he had passed 
through that place in the afternoon in his way to Scorrior. 

*' After the astonbhment which this intelligence created 
had a little subsided, Mr Williams described most minutely 
the appearance and the dress of the man that he saw in hb 
dream fire the pistol at the Chancellor. About six. weeks 
after, Mr Wilhams, having business in town, vrent, accom- 
panied by a friend, to the House of Commons, where, as 
has been already observed, he had never before been. Im- 
mediately that ne came to the steps, at the entrance of the 
lobby, he said, * This place is as distinctly within my recol- 
lection, in my dream, as anv room in my house;* and he 
made the same observation when he entered the lobby. He 
then pointed out the exact spot wliere Belllnffham actually 
stood when he fired, and which Mr Peroenu had reached 
when he was struck by the ball where he felL The dreu 
both of Mr Perceval and Belli ngbam agreed with the de- 
scription given by Mr Williams, even to the most minute 
particulars, 

** The foregdng dream is the more marvdlous and asto- 
nishing, on account of the striking conformity of its details 
to those of a contemporaneous event, which was performed 
nearly three hundred miles from the person of the dreamer. 
Moreover, to silence all those doubts, which those who fiuicy 
they can theorize iipon dreams continually offor to the pub- 
lic^ when any tMn| of Um kind b«ooiii«« rttOitedi It moit be 



The Undying One, tmd other Poems, By the HoOonnhk 
Mrs Norton. London. Colbum and Bcntley. 1830. 

Wk have not yet had time to prepare a review of thla 
work. The following extracts from It, however, will be 
read with interest and pleasure. The two first are of • 
grave and sentimental character. 

** None remember thee 1 thou whose heart 

Pour'd love on all around ; 
Thy name no anguish can impart^— 

*Tis a forgotten sound. 
Thine old companions pass me by 
With a cold bright smile and a vaoant eye» 

And none remember thee^ 
Save met 

" None remember thee ! thou wert not 

Beauteous as some things are ; 
No glory beam'd upon thy lot, 

My pale and quiet star. 
Like a winter bud that too soon hath burst} 
Thv cheek was fading from the first— 

And none remember thse^ 
Save me! 

*< None remember thee ! they could spy 

Nought, when they gaxed on thee. 
But thy sonl*s deep love in thy quiet eye-* 

It hath pass'd from their memory. 
The gifte of gfoius were not thine, 
Proudly before the world to shine <— 

And none remember thes^ 
Save me! 

« None remember thee ! now thoa*rt goiie» 
Or they could not choose but weep, 

Whai they think of thee, my gentle one^ 
In thy lonff and lonely sleep. 

Fain would 1 nmrmur thy name, and tdl 

How fondly together we used to dwell- 
But none remember thee. 
Save m^r 



*• We have been friends Uwethcr, 

In sunshine and in shaoe ; 
Since first beneath the chestnut trees 

In in&ncy we play'd ; 
But colchiess dwdls within thy hmxi, 

A cloud is on thy brow : 
We have been friends together— 

Shall a light word part us now ? 

« We have been gay together ; . 

We have hiugh'd at little jesto ; 
For the fount of hope waa gushing 

Warm and joyous in our breasts* , 
3nt laughter now hath fled thy llpy 

And sttlleo gloomt th7 brow | 
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We have been gRy together— 
ShaU a light word part ua now ? 

^* We hare been nd together, 

We haTe wept with Utter tean, 
0*er the grew grown graTei, where 

The hopei or eariy yean. 
The Toicet which are aikiit there 

Would bid thee dear thy browj 
We haye been $tui together— 

Oh! what ehaU part w now?*' 



That Mn Norton pmeeeii TcnatUlty of genins, and 
4M exeellent perception of the hmnoroiisy is aofficieDtly 
established by the fdlowlng vaaaAngjmi^tfprit 

sEscmiRioN or a. losj raizND. 

^ JLosI— near the 'Change in the dty, 
(1 saw there a ffiii that seemed pretty,) 
* Joe Steel,' a short, cross-looldiig Tarlet, 
With a Tisace as red as scarlet : 
His nose and chin of a hne 
Approaching nearly to Uue t 
Wtth 1ms Jttit the lengtii and so moK^ 
TKist wUl trot him froas doer le doer; 
And a most capacious paunch, 
Fed with manr a Tenison haimd. 
. Whoever will bring the same 
To a tailor*s of the name 
Of Patterson, Watson, and Co., 
Shall reoeiTe a guinea or so. 
And that til may understand^ 
And bring him safe to haad, 
I subjoin as well as 1 can 
The character of the man. 
K^S a grumpy sort of a Mhw 
Till liquor has made him mellow; 
The sort of man who nerer 
Wishes your raests to be derer 
When he*8 kssM to come and dlne^ 
But onty trenis his wine. 
He is but a stupid ass 
Even when he^s fill*d his glassy 
And emptied it too^ a doxen 
Times, with some civil oousltt* 
I don't remem b er his saying 
Aught that meant more thim braying. 
We met and we tallced together 
OF politics and the weather, 
Of tbtf taxes and the king. 
And that silly sort of thing ; 
But he never would give an oplliion 
As to the sort of doounlon 
He should like to live undef, if we 
To think of such things were free. 
He said It was all speculation. 
More harm than g<M>d to the nation. 
He wouldn't abuse the Commons^ 
Nor admire a pretty woman's 
Ankle, that tripp'd through the park 
When it wasn't light or <hurk. 
Laugh at him— he tum'd sour ; 
Tklk gravel V— his brow would lour. 
Sometimes he wish'd to grow fat 
(I'm sure it was needless, that) 
When he was over-fed, 
Oi^ out qfspiritt, he said. 
Sometimes be wish'd to lie thin, 

iWhen he pour'd^xA spirits in): 
lut be never, when we were idone^ 
Said any thing new of his own. 
The merrKer votf were, the more 
He grumblecl, and fumed, and swore ; 
The hhppfer i/ou were, the less 
He cared for your happiness. 
We never agreed for a day. 
Except when one was away. 
And meieting too often of late^ 
It was my peculiar fiUe 
To say something bitter and bad 
About wives bdng not to be had 
When a bachder got a red nose. 
And his'short legs were shrunk In Ida 
It was witty ; but cost me my fiiiend s 
For bdng too late to amenc^ 



He took it amiss that/ 

The defects of his f<H*m should spy. 

Ferchsooe he had borne a few jeers 

On the purple hoe of his ear$ ; 

But to say that his Uxt were small ! 

Oh I his heart's blood was tum'd to galL 

So, leaving his bottle, he swore 

That he never would enter my door. 

And I dinckled within my ewo hearty 

Snapp*d my fingers, and saw hUn depait i 

But, aba I now I've lost him, I Ind 

Thcnne was no tmit so much to my mind. 

I have now got a good-tenqier'd feOow— 

Bnt he tells me my feoe is grown ydlow. 

I have now got a new friend that 's t' 

Bnt he's brewing his good things fcr 

Another^ who t^ka at a rate 

That is frightful, ef church and 

And never will give in a jot, 

Thoiurh yon reason and bavrl tiU jouYa k*t i 

Another— bnt why should I bring 

Of friends, as of onions, a strlM 

To my dinners, eonept that I leiel 

No nnnriwr ean make a Joe Sled ! 

When they're Hvdy, I think it a hon; 

When they're dlent, I miss hiai tlM 

I miss him when I would recall 

Some feet ef my Tenth to them tM, 

Not one of my niends aeems to care 

If I onee ik«<f a head ef Uaek hair— 

Net one ef them esesM to believe 

How the pretty girls oaee nasd to grieiv* 



When they ndss'd »e amengat 
I can have «io friend equal le Joe I 
I miss his rennd, red, sorly feo 
I miss his short ligs from their 



im 



I miss him^I*tt growing miile sad ; 
I think my old port is turned bad^ 



I miss him and draw this eeodadon, 
(Thengh othera may think it ddadon,) 
lial. with aU their wetat feuUs at tiMir 
(And I'm enre poor Joe Steel had a Mdi 
Though they never can alter or nieoa» 
Therms no ftieMi Uka A very eld frleod !* 



) 



We shall give our readers some mote 
fuller account of tfala work, next vreek. 



€MttmtAMfmA» 



Bfie 



Tarn O^Shanter end S<mier Joktmjf, « AieM, ly Akrt 
Burns. Illustrated by Tbonus Landeeett Tisf^ 
Marsh and MUler. 1880. 

Oeokob CaunuBAiTK le a man of true gndun, Hk 
works are not mere caricalmcsi mere diatortiaoa ef ka- 
manity. Tkere la seuiln every thing hsdeaa; UaCgem 
have an independent existoiee and worth ni tkeir own, 
laying adde the c<Midderation that Aey are Witty aadsm- 
lidoua misrepresentations of something else. We aiadt 
the most -grt^tesque of his creations to the privOcges «f 
entity ; for there is not a acrmtch that does nsC aid is 
bringing out thehr feeling. Ner hae he> even ia Us bsbH 
esaggeraled moods^ ever published any thla^ that wei 
valuable) eoMy as an cxtraTagansa. Hie gt«^iag^ md 
the general arrangement of his piecee, always Isdicals t 
fine perception of the beautiful ; ai, witneee evoi thsi 
moot Yiolent of all his caricatures, his mostratioa ef tk 
organ of philoprogenltiveness. But mere than this, hk 
individual figures are ofren fine conosptleae> We eeldmi 
meet with each an degant tupresdiin of tin mast td- 
omphant gentlemanly maUee^ m hi the hveband wd- 
coming the safe arrival of the fat Cardinal at his wife^ 
apartment, in the first part of the PbHits of Homacr; er 
with a finer woman than his Miss Jenny, in his kled 
publication. In addition to theee qualificationa, he b na- 
doubtedly the best Ulastrator we have. He eat«s se 
cenpletdy into the asind and fedkigs sf his aalher, asts 
Meatlfy himadf with tiiem. Almost every pafanir hv 
a oertain charaeter by which we reeegiiise hfci jgutee 
Cruikshanka is not exempt ftvm this. But hie fflaatrs- 
thms of «n^ aathor hare all aebvaot^ peculliff « 
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— |y 4\fh(riag frooi his •rigkial w«rk% and fnm mA 
othor. Tbe JoU j B^nart ara not llk# tha U tmt that 
Jack B«Ut,Bor art the SMMtfrMi Bath IttatMHrilM 
one or the others 

Bat wWt baa tUe to do whk Thoana laaiwir? 

I^enerow iMtiva— 4he dadrt to wkH what they Mt to 
be exoellenty has etirred up a nomber of artbti to work 
In the nine style. George Cruikahaak may now be ooo- 
aW oro d ao staikUiif at the bead of a aofaool ; b«t» aa lo go> 
nerally the caM with im JUt a r i, It Je only the onliide that 
they are capable of apprebendinf . It It much catlir to 
wear a blae tartoat and white nether Integnments, than 
to plan the passage of the Douro. And It It much easier 
to caricature hamanlty with a sketchy gnrtr, than to 
produce such works as George Cmihshank'a. 

The number of pretty little books, with sixteen pi^es 
of Ictter-pressy and half-a-dozen engraTlngs in this style, 
which bare of late been published at various pikes ft'um 
one ahilling to halfMMTOwn — la quite astonldilnf • Mon- 
sieur Tonson, Monsieur Nongtongpaw, Tom King, Tarn 
0*ShaDter, and a host of othm, hare eome pouring upon 
us In quick and dazzling sucoeasion. Now, we are fior 
IVom wishing to deny that the author* of the illustnitloae 
In these little works are men of spirit and talent. We 
merely mean to say, that if they hare abandoned a style 
of their own, to adopt what they beliere to be that of 
Crolksbank, they hare allowed a good substantial hock 
of bread to swim down the water, while they bare been 
anapping at the moonshine In it. We feel ourtdTes called 
upon to set them right In this particular, partly by a fool- 
ish pity for them, and partly In Tirtue of our oAoe, by 
our assumption of which we are pledged to tell people 
diaagreeabU truths. 

With respect to Robert, tiie broUier of George— <he 
perpetrator of the grsater number of that dass of works 
we are speaking oC-->we do not mean toquarrel with him. 
He has assisted his brother In a great many of his pro- 
doctions, and has worked himself Into bis manner. He 
Is exactly like him, except that he Is a great deal feebler. 
They are to each other In such a degree of r es emb la n ce as 
Byron*8 llTlng and dead Greece. When yon see one of 
Ilobert's works. 



« 



To« slHrt, Ibr locl la w anti ng th««.' 



As, howeter, Robert noTer had any manner of his own, 
nor most probably would hare had so good a one as he 
has got but for the seduloaa care with which he formed 
himself upon his brother, we may spare oorsdres the 
trouble of preaching to him ; and as he not mnAroquently 
hita upon a good thought, we will take what we can get 
from him, and be thankful. 

No such oonslderatlooa occur to plead for Mr Thomas 
X*andseer ; andjso bare at him ! We confine oursdres to 
the present work, as, by this means, our strfctur s s will 
be, if not so nnlrersal In their applkatioUt more latsDU 
gible from their speciality. To this end, we adTlse oar 
readers to study this artide^ with Landseer's lUastrations 
of Tam 0*Shanter beftrethem; and to further thia end, 
we adTlse them to purduee the book, by wbkh adrlce 
we secure the good-will of the publishers— a very laiqport- 
ant condderadon in theee bad timea. It b no sh a m s to 
any Englishman that he is unaoqualoted with Seet ti sh 
character. Eren an artist cannot be ax peeted to sdae H 
by intuition. But It argues something of presampdoo 
in one who Is totally ignorant of It, to pretend to illna- 
trate a Scottish tale. Mr Landseer Is, we presume, one 
of tlioee unfortunate Codcneys who hate beoi taught, by 
tbdr nurse, that the Celda flidH/ia flsotland. Else he 
would searody bare Introduced a creators in the High- 
land garb Into an AynUre alehonee, where svdi an faido- 
eent exbibltiott haa not been known fbr eentoHsa. But 
this, and soioe other Inaeeurades, we wlU forgire^ If, on 

lirrtor of ganioi ia to 



The phrtsa In which Tam himadf la tntrainssd, am 
four in nnmbsr— the alehonee aesns tbs firat view af 
AUoway Kirk— the peep thras^ the windsw nnd tha 
gaining the keystane of the brig. We shall first examlna 
the characters th roughout, and Amb speak to the nerlta 
of the di lfcie nt pt aur ea. In the scene of hh Jorlalty wa 
can recognise no odier exprwaloB In TV(m% ftios than a 
mandlin grin of delight at the landlady !•...«• assingtha 
kirk appmntly In a blaas^ he looka aa If painted frnm n 
Sadler's Wdls reprsssntaaTS of the taller riding to Biwlp. 
ford;— in the kirk, we can see by his parted ^ that ha 
Is roaring, and nothli^^ mafoi when clearing the bri4n% 
he reminds ns of the lbo% In sobm old carieatnri^ of # 
down terrified by a tamlp-lantam. There la no IndU 
Tlduality of character In Landssar'b Tun. We aaanman 
laughlngr— otruggling againat the wfak^^-roirinji and 
In a horriUe fright, b«t ws see noddng asft of Unn «id 
there Is not eran any teryetrongrsason for saying It It tha 
aame person In all theae dtoatlonai It any ha 
hsre that the rignette^ Intended to rsprmsnt Tmi* 
pan for an Irishman (fed np Ibr a show) flonrishlaf hit 
shiUdah, or ibr seoae English dmnkard, pot-talknt from 
the White Herse» but It haa nothii^of the S eotih fiMWi i t 
In it. The figure next hi prominence to Tun la Cnttf^ 
aaric, who appears In two of the iUustratlena. Tba*'wlii» 
some wench and walie** of Bnma la iMlanieryhaiad Im 
Mr Landseer's hands to something not unlike one of 
Fusdi'smostfrntaallefiiyt. H«r wadst Is oompresssd to 
a g oss am er thread — her legs are ** winnlo-straes,**— 4Hdi 
she Is placed In the atdtnde of a firog, whioh aome gooi^ 
Ibr-Dothlng mthhi haa ** spang-hewH.*^ The tdn nHnt 
hare presented Itself to the artist whBe hb on ring under 
a night mare, to which recollectlooaof i 
gavo a risibia frna. Saeh a eveaAnn 
made n OHrriek frrmsr ** tyw Us i iiiin ai 
In the print where ehe le i^pfiaantid pinddng aff tha 
hsrae's tail, she la a aaara hidsana phaaftasM. NeMNt 
Landlofd, landhidy, nar 8a«tMw.tha only adier 

and the 

Viawed as a oampadtien, the first af 
net Ubrd any 0NMt asapt finr sanMrk. Tim 
well arfMigad, but the etrang eontiMt af 
ef deep shnda and st rong light gifos an 
nnsnbstanthd dfcat. Thaaodanortheharae^ kitha a*» 
print, la splriled, the Ught Anaa Ktoh Aaawaf wdl 
and the a u sssii riin jndldsnsi but tlvn Ian 
want of kseplnff betwfact the «dat of tha aky and the 
racket among the trae% Indicadre of the eanss why Tam 

heldeeaihstbyhisbennet. The Ughtntaif, to% la lajnd^ 
dandy mamyi It senna to be striking the i ww dis r^ 
head. Theeeenewkhin the Mrk la the wor al afaB. Hm 
fdlure In two of the pflndpal dmraetera wa have vrady 
nodoed. Of Satan— a gnat lubberly bmiB^— we camot 
my thatheseemsdUierto«'gk>wer,*'or « fi^ fW* frla.** 
Them Ian want of ammgament la dM whal% and dm 
le mlaly and aaiitlifcitiry. RMdrb h 
to hnfo AnnldMd eeoaa Mnta. Whh 
to the fimd eeena, wa hafe to mmrh, thM the mMm ^ 
the figorea asems to na a total nnaooncaptlon. Tmn WW 
horrylng on for Bib or dead^ too mndondy anwtfagteg 
his aleed, to have tfano--aTen had he dared— ta look bo- 
The witeh. In attampdng to detain the 
It overlsapad the bonndaria 
off dM taa whtoh eh e had as laad frr ddi 
aaman nere la sMnpsa, aansBoii obo ^o^^^^^ sh , 
print, theee three great requidtee are wanting. Tms 
hMksbacklBMa p nr aly as d hMariy el#«% Maring out, 
as if that eanid avaUhIm) whUa Nanny atanii en dm 

at hiaHand palling e^ the 

Thia li to. 
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tally dcToid of thrtragic earnestness with wbich Bumrhas 
embued eren his grotesque ptraonaU, — The fhintlspiece, 
we find, is meant to embody these lines, 

■ . ■ ■ '' Our siillty snllen dame, 
Gatherinf her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm." 

Until we consulted the page and line to whidi we are re- 
ferred, the character and expression of the female figure, 
the howling attitude of one dog, and the snuffling of the 
other, together with the visionary cauldron almost cnre- 
loped in smoke, had impressed as with the idea that this 
was an original design by Landseer, intended to repre- 
sent a witch preparing for her aerial flight. 

It seems to us to result from these remarks, that Mr 
Landseer is an artist of considerable aUll, with occasional 
indications of power, but that he has attempted a line in 
which he is not fitted to succeed. The most grotesque of 
George Crullcshank*s figures are^ in one sense, true and 
real — ^they embody his yivid fadings, and no more. Mr 
Landseer has no such Intensity in his character, and de- 
signs his exaggerations, knowing and feeling them to be 
such. The consequence is, that, far firmn being amusing, 
they are cold and hollow. Why will he attempt to make 
himself what nature nerer meant him for ? Fields of 
art, at least as fair, lie withhn bis reach. 



Siohert Monlg(mtry and kit JReviewer*. WUh $ome Be- 
wtarka an ike IPtetni State of EnglUh Poetty, and on 
the Laws ^ CrkieUau By £dward Ckrkson. Lon* 
don. Jaaaa Bldgway. 1830. Pp. 164.. 



T*His It an attempt to bolster up Mr Montgome r y 's 
putation, to put oonrt plaster upon aU his wounds, and 
pour down his throat a little of the cordial Balm of GOead, 
to make up for the bitters he has been obliged to swallow 
of late. We cannot hare the slightest oljection to Mr 
Edward Clarkson thinking Mr Montgomery the first of 
bards, and shall not therefore set onrwlTes to eontroTert 
his arguments. If his opinions are consolentiovs, which 
they, no doubt, are, he is the denizen of a firee eonntry, 
and let him retain them by all means. Of all Mr Mont- 
gomery's critics, he has singled out two, and thinks that 
if he answers them he does quite enough. These two are 
FraseT*s MagasUte and the Edhdnargk LUeraiy JommaL 
His reasons for paying us this com|iiment are expressed 
In the following fair and handsome terms : 

** The London Literary Gaxette is opposed, on this occa- 
sion, to the EdinSmrgk Literary Journal ; and Fraati^t 
Mammt to the ImperiaL Many others haTS laboursd 
hard to show the r e nomous potency of their criticisms ; but 
it would be mercy to let them rest in oblivion, distinguish- 
ed as they are for nought but their intrinsic waiit of pre- 
ponderance, when weighed against the all but uniform do- 
dsion of the town and proTlncial press. Amon^ other con- 
trasts, I might have opposed the Edinburgh Literary Ga- 
mite* to the Dublin Literary Gaxette ; but without calling 
into qnestion their rebtive talents, this would only nseleasjy 
eolarga the field of enoufary. It is not for the sake of giving 
nndue importance to Frater^t Magasine and the Edinbur^ 
Literary Journal, that I confine niysdf, In this section of 
my subject, to them, but because, first, they are really the 
most talented of all Montgomery's assailants; second, they 
concentrate all the charges which the others bring against 
him, and thereby save me the trouble, and the reader the 
irksomeness^ of a devions chase after varlons literary insects, 
whkh, after ally It might be deemed unmanly to crush; 



' Who breaks a butterfly upon the wheel ?' 

Aiain, these two periodicals are appealed to by their friends 
with shouts of triumph, as the most able and triumf^ant 
of Mr Montgomery's adversaries— as, in short, settling the 



qnettton. It h to be hoped, that the other mioer 

and magaxine-writers who have attacked him* wlH be m 

polite as to permit my marshalling their m 

squad of nasonings under these CoriphKL** 

fifr Clarkson lias argued his side prcttjr 
pamphlet b a piece of special pUadhif foosa 
end, and, as soch, mvA more IngenioaB 
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Four Yean' Residence in the West MUs. By F. W. 

N. Bayley. London. 1830. 

Tbzxk is a good deal of amusing goailp In thb keek, 
plenty of flippancy, and a considerable quantity of naa^ 
pambyism. We make one extract : 

LnniATuaE ik the west nmixs. 

" Literature in the West Indies is at a low ebb. Bs^- 
sellers are hardly known, and hooka little patraniai 
Reading is by no means a favourite amoaemcnt mmee^ 
the Inhabitants. Many of the planters and private ges- 
tlemen have tolerable libraries, and sapcrb bookcasa ti 
contain them ; but I am Inclined to think that the Tsfa»- 
ble volumes, cased, as they generally are, in gih csU; « 
Russia, are more for ornament than use ; they eontrftM 
to furnish the rooms, but very little to I mprove the oa- 
derstanding, of the West Indians ; the &ct is, the c&aate 
is too hot for study, and their minds are too mod £i- 
tigued with the cares of budncas to lead thcsn to sedi fir 
reUxation in any but very light reading, and very nttk 
even of that. Were I asked, I should give it as my sfi- 
nion, that the coloured people read more than any sdis 
dass of inhabitants in the Antilles. They have an fansie 
desire for Information, and a wish to acquire knowledfc, 
which is always most praiseworthy, and Tcry often 
successful. 

'* The publications printed In the West Indies are 
any other than newspapers and a lm a n a ck s. Of the fivwrt 
there are usually two published in each iaiand ; Ass^ 
In Jamaica, Barbadoes, and the larger colonies, thov ■« 
perhaps more. In these, the leading artldca are smaetf 
them well written, the political remarks stron|^ and iad»> 
pendent, and the general arrangement of matter ehek 
consldeiable, and seldom onintcresting. The standard if 
talent, however, varies greatly in the different Isiandi ; 
and there are a few that disj^ay a vast sopcrierity svs 
the rest. Among these, I think I may nombcr the A 
Vincent Gazette, by Drape, in which the articles sn 
getierally as well written as they are badly printed, ex- 
hibiting vast talent but little care ; and the St Gwyit 
ChronUJe, In which both care and talent are mingled tes 
very creditable degree. 

** The almanacks are commonly of two Idnds ; one print- 
ed on a sheet for pasting up in the counting-houses of tbt 
merchants, and one In a small volume— oontainln^ a geU 
deal of useful information — for the pocket. 

" The almanacks published in Grenada are the most ptf- 
fect that have yet appeared, both for the elcgaoee of thdr 
typography and the useftilness of their contents ; tkst 
printed by Baker is illustrated by a neat lithograpbie 
drawing, and he deserves great credit for having been the 
first to produce one with such an embellishment. 

" I have often thought that a good monthly periodical 
would do well in the West Indies; but I have been uH 
that, where the attempt has been made. It has nsnally 
proved unsuccessful, firom having fallen Into personalitia, 
so generally disliked, and yet so difficult to be avoided, ia 
a small community.** 



i*i* 



• The Wliajifjr* I-W^^ry G«e«* U a pubBostkia of 10 sxtiemely 
llBltfd s drculstioB, that we seldom hesr of It, sad arc Indeed on- 
ovuln whether It is sUU going on. Itfcfaisrpietsndoos cemistedin 
aflmiDg to deny a knowlcdgv oTour ezifteiK«i 



A Guide and Pocket Conmanion through Italy. By 
William Cathcart Boyd, M.D. London. Whittakcr. 
1830. 

A CAPITAL travelling companion, on a new plan, to the 
sunny clime of Italy^ Thif '* Guide** describti the 
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grand tours, giTes th« poets and distances, rates of post- 
iagy monies, expenses of living, directions and hints to 
travellers, and a briff description of the most interesting 
objects of antiquity, as catalogues (Mr Boyd tells us) of 
the paintings and statuary are always to be had for a 
niere trifle, at the different towns. We think this hand- 
aome little pocket-companion may bt referred to with 
confidence. There is a new feature, too, in this work ; 
X>r Boyd^s medical hints will be found valuable to the 
trareller. The typography of the book does credit to 
the London press, and a correct map of Italy accompa- 
nies It. A few pictorial embeliishments would not hare 
been amiss in a work so worthy of our best reoommeoda- 
tlon. 



A Companion to the Lakes of Cumberland, Weatmoreiand, 
and iancaahire ; tit a Descriptive Account of a FamU^ 
Tour^ and Excursions on Horseback and on Foot, Se- 
cond Edition. By Edward Baines, Jun. London. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1830. 12mo. Pp. 312. 

Mr Baines has succeeded in combining in this volume 
the accuracy of a Guide- Book, with the liveliness and in- 
terest of a Personal Narrative. In the present edition, 
he has made some Judicious alterations and useful addi- 
tions. Knowing something of the districts of which it 
treats, we are the better able to recommend the volume 
with confidence to our readers. 



History in aU Ages, London, printed for the Proprie- 
tors of Publications on Christian Principles. Joseph 
Ogle Robinson. 1830. 12mo. Pp. 520. 

The object of this work is to present an accurate sum- 
mary of the history of the world. It is written In the 
shape of question and answer, and seems wdl adapted for 
the use of schools, and young people In generaL 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A CHAPTER ON GARDENS AND GARDENERS. 

BXINO AN KZCILLSNT SUMMER lETICLE. 

I HAW a love for every thing in the shape of a garden. 
Even that little square plot at the back of my house, 
which from the narrowness of its superficies, and the 
height of its walls, looks not unlike a draw-wcU, and 
where a few straggling blades of grass find with difficulty 
air and sunshine enough to keep them alive, has a comer 
in my affections. This love I am inclined to regard as 
in some sort an elementary feeling — an innate attach- 
ment, bom with me, and wanting but the presence of a 
suitable olject to call it into full activity. From the 
first moment I knew what a garden was, I felt a long- 
ing for some patch of earth, howevor small, where I 
might turn up the mould, and plant and water. It was 
long before I had an opportunity of indulging my In- 
clination. Window-bo»M were recommended ; bat they 
proved sorry substitutes. I could not stand in them, 
lliere was a cellar in my mother's house in wldch the 
potatoes were kept. One or two of them had roUed into 
a comer, and having lain there unnoticed for a length of 
time, they shot out, at last, some long white runners. 
These could scarcely be called vegetation — they were co- 
lourless and leafless — ^but they were something growing, 
and upon the ground, and I watched them as a florist 
would do his rarest flower. Our housemaid was one of 
those unfortunate persons who are troubled with a pro- 
pensity to tidiness, and one day when I was at school, 
she swept away my subterraneous garden bodily. I wept, 
and refbscd to be comforted ; till one day I obaerved a 
grein kaf pretnid|ng through a chiok between the two 



■a 



Steps by which we ascended from the ^treet to the door 
of our dwelling. A bean had dropped into it by accident, 
and finding a small portion of earth at the bottom, had 
struck out roots and leaves. This was a treasure, but 

one day some heavy-footed monster trampled upon it 

it withered. Not Jack himself, had he seen his miracu- 
lous bean-stalk cut down as he was about to attempt his 
voyage of discovery to its summit, could have suffered 
more than I did. 

When about ten years of age, it was judged expedient 
to send me to a school at some distance from home ; and 
there I at last attained what I had so long ardently co- 
veted. Each boy had a border allotted to him in the 
master*s large garden, which he was allowed to manage 
according to his own fancy. Was I not happy? I felt, 
as I stood in my little territory, the first dawnlngs of 
the pride and pleasure of ownership. I watched with un- 
wearying interest the progress of every plant from its ap- 
pearance above the soil, till I collected ito ripe seed. I 
changed continually the arrangement of my flowers. My 
leisure moments, my little pocket money, aU were devoted 
to my garden. There was a tali tree in the centre of it. 
During summer, I used to con my tasks, or read Robin- 
son Crusoe, seated up among the brancho. My favourite 
passages were those that described Robinson*s horticultu- 
ral attempts. 

Old fool that I am ! What has carried me back Just 
now to the days of my boyhood, and set me to describe 
childish trifles with an eager and accurate gravity, as 
strongly contrasted with the trifling oljects of descrip- 
tion, as the wonderful wealth of art lavished by some 
Flemish painters upon their pictures of still life, with 
the meanness of the pots and pans which compose them? 
Strange how trifles will at times assume a burlesque im- 
portance in our estimation ! I have escperienced many 
cro s s es of life, but at this moment none touches me so 
nearly as tliat it has never been in my power to indulge 
my passion for gardening. That little spot of ground— 
my first, my only garden — stands out with a brightness 
among the recollections of my life, akin to that which, 
in the mind of our first father, must have attached itself 
to the only spot where he tasted unalloyed happiness. 

I have, however, In the course of my life, managed to 
derive much enjoyment from the conversation of garden* 
ers, and from lounging about in the gardens of others. 
Bartoline Saddletree was never happy but when he was 
In the Parliament House, seeing causes managed, If he 
had none to manage himself. I have known people to 
whom the monthly perusal of the Sporting Magazine was 
a sufficient suocedaneum for their inability to join in the 
sports of the field. Every body has at times met with 
younkert who wear spurs on Sunday, and who, 

** When the circling glass warms their vain heads, 
Can talk of horses which they never cro8s*d, 
And fancy fox-hunts where they ne'er shall ride.'* 

I ackaowledge myself to be free of the corporation of 
** Would-be's," — one of those who long for what they can 
nevor have, and seek at times to cheat themselves, by 
dint of conversing with the more fortunate. Into a half be- 
lief that their wishes are attained. A more innocent self- 
delusion than mine can scarcely well be. 

They are a pleasant set of fellows, your gardeners — both 
the professional gentlemen and the amateurs. The for- 
mer in particular are less known than they deserve to be. 
They belong. In virtue of their breeding and employment* 
to the labouring classes ; but there is something In the 
scenes by which they are surrounded, and in the oljedi 
upon which their labour is expended, adculated to awaken 
the sentiments of romance, and the aspirings after know- 
ledge, whidi are in general trodden down and stifled bj 
the dull routine of mechanical exertion. When was « 
grocer ever known to have his love of learning excited by 
a curiosity to know the natural history of the articles he 
deals \n? But wher« shall w^ find a gardener whc ^il 
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not a manturiiif of h&tukj ?— -ay, and a oomfortaUe a»- 
■ortme nt of Latin roBBants to dei^ tlM ftig-oikb of his 
•BBtoiicet? Lawyoriy It is trno, haro ssuMhlnf of tin 
•HBe, bat their Latin wants tbo natwal gnm of tiM 
g aJ < 6O0 rt ; tbsy spsak aoeordlBg to a ooU forasal syst si 
A—and a p t umMa By bad sjrstsai; hnt with ths gafu 
densf It Is as if sobm handAds of Latin words had kssn 
s uatttr g d In his inlnd» and had thsrs strask nni» and 
sprung up in a thousand agreeable Tarietlss, snd origfaiol 
gronpo. Bat it nay bo sald> thai thsss adnatafes of 
the gardtnor are eonnnon to aD agrioaltwal laboarsrs. 
Bf no means. Thero is sosetlilnff too wholesale in the 
ploughnMMi*B or tho M owt f* s style of worhlng. They do 
not 0Bf« for a single pbnt, bat for a whole hartsst ; and 
we nerer find a mind thus prsnalnrely aoeaslsmed to 
the oontemplatlon of vagoe generalities, sosoeptlUo of tbo 
^kanns of hnowledge. It Is In the inhrate attentlen to 
IndiTidnols repaired at the hand of the gard ener , that wo 
are to look fsr the canoe of that fine discriminating taet 
that leads him noavoldably on the way to learning. If 
Adam had been any other trade than a gardenor, I wan- 
der if the tree of knowledge wonld haTS been so Irresisti* 
My tempting. 

Then his senthnent ! From tho days of flhakspearo, 
tiie gardener has been noted Ibr his sentimentality. The 
only one of Richard the Second's dependants who sym- 
pathises graee^y with tlie miseries of tho onibrtonate 
^neon, Is uie garasner. What many In his rank of life) bat 
a gardener, oonld hare thoaght of planting a banh of roe 
on the spot where tho ^oeen dropt a tear. In sad sMmo- 
Tfad of her woes? Then, (not to orerwhelm tbo reader 
with ezamplee,) Is there not In later times the Inimitable 
Andrew FalnerTlos ? Tnsre an, we oonnn It wlni the 
Ocvpesc regivcy some pans oi Anuieif « oonaooi wmon oo 
not earfly admit of a defence. Ho ihowod, In soma in- 
stances) signsof aosldand selflsh spirit; eren his honesty 
was of a duMoai kind ; and his oomnga fbr from m»- 
qu es tl o na ble. Bat tho worss we oMka Andrew^ dka^ 
racier to be, the bettor fer onr theory. What oroer habits 
and porsolti ooaM hare rendered each a man eapaUo of tbo 
fine burst of feetlng with whMi he describes to Frank O^ 
baldistone the beauties of a bed of eoleworts by maonllght ? 

A gardener^ sentiment, weconfess, isTOlher peooHar. It 
Is not allied to lore— 4t does not alfeot tho wotherhood of 
kindred creatuns whoso poise beats badt to oon. It Is 
rarely that yoa hear of a gardener in loTOk They Inherit 
a portion of that mystertoos dower whioh rested open those 
who in old times studied the habits and properties of 
plants. IV ne tfmt lng Into the hMdan secrets or nntmni, 
and approaching more neany to conrene wHh tho ipirit- 
nal wtffld, they feel the mantle of its nnhapamionod M^ 
ture cast around them, and walk among men with less of 
their fjrail and feterish paseiont. It is but seldom that 
you see a wife and children riewed as welcome inhabit- 
ants of a garden. 

The amateur differs little from the professional gardener, 
except in his belnj^ sometimes a man of more edneatlon, 
and, in general, free from tho cam and annolies of mer- 
cantQe speealatlon. He^ too. Is, ftv tho most part, a 
bachelor. Now I know there Is a pr^odloe, in genend 
but too wen founded, against this efam of society ; hot the 
gardener ought to be made an exception* Ho Is not Nks 
other Benedicts, srifish and engrssslng ; bo has an antlTs 
and benerolent spirit, and would fein set ril peop le happy. 
It is true that he lores his fiowers bcMer tlnn any thing 
else— except, perhaps, his cat and his old hoasekeepcr ; 
but then he likes people to oome and see his garden, and 
he is always ready to fanpart a riiare of his rarest traa- 
auras to fliose who can appreciate and eiijoy them. Ho 
Is bale and happy, fer he is a nonllug of tho fros wkt as 
much as any <^ bis fio w frsaud shrobs. He Is the friend 
and particular acqaalntanee of erery bird that boOds ks 
nest in his leafy comers. Ho cannot iMde any tMng that 
Is harsh or IH-natnred. BDHtlca arahiaarendon i » iieW»> 
Ipaper cntan not hli doar. 



From the gardener, I torn tn his 
aroas sarlonsaa tbo charaetcrs and 
proprlotars; and althoogh, like theoi, 
thing in common, each ha% at-tho 
of tta own* How ttnifmit tho 
with Ha singia bwh of 
and aaMtsry raa^ from tin 

noBBsrons fridS«troo% (standard 
and Sepalisvsi,/— its thooflmd 




tho fruits and flowtra of 

ihnatm! And how dliiNant flram both tke nyd 
garden, where we wander, now throogh forest g la i fw ,Mi 
anon among trim pmlsif si^ earfonnded bj artiftdal tm- 
races, and gay aloores, where the rery water has yiddd 
to the power of tho attls^ 
and motion at hia bidding! ABoftheao 
Ihur charms; bat, as It woald fill hal^ 
at the least, to expatlato on them all, I nsmrt ooains mj- 
self to Ao en^ohy, what It is that giran Hm padrn is 
chief and eharaoterlstic deUghtfUnem ? 

An idea has gone Abroad la oar day% that gacfai 
ought to be imitations of naturs ;— a moot nh s md aetiiB> 
and indlcatirs of a want of feeling fbr tho tme cfasnsW 
tho garden. Our ptctureeque gardeners p r ufcn s to arm 
beautiful Undscapes. Tho truth is, that they create fm 
and paltry attempts at somethinc rerj flnob Kelmd 
scenery is a creation on too hrgp a scale to he aped I7 
the handiwork of man. Bat not mkj has this fehe^ 
rection of gardening talent spoiled our Imrger gardcm, ii 
has exerdmd a detoimontal Infloenee mi tko smsBnl 
9nce It has been laid down m a nret prtneiplo^ Aoi 01^ 
fidal gardening Aowsaibiae and a ri tia te id fote^ and ihtt 
tho fiMhIsn of laylnf out gmd sne in what in ealM fh 
natuia l styk can only bo ptnotlsed on a lav|^ aoal% isd 
pwesns as bars only a rood or two of land, hstre fcrwai 
time contented thsmsslres with rearing firidtn and brt% 
and an occasional flower, esteeming It in Tain to atteoft 
any thing ornamental on so seaan a aflidsb A afoarsflii 
of ground Is measured oflT and surroanded with «dh 
Fk^ the centre fbor straight grarel wafts ore diswi 
perpendicular to each of the widls. At n diatance tf « 
coupis of yards fhim each wid^ a walk la laid oat pnl- 
lel to it, Uieoe four walks forming a leeser aqoare md»- 
sure within the greater one. AH the walks are berdcnd 
on either aids with their edgings of beae* woody two laebn 
la hsighl- Fnilb*trsM and gooscbsrry 
nt regolar Int s i i a l s , and in fuiinal re 
also piantsd at regular distancei^ eo as not to 
sash other. Hrfs may bs a good norssry, bat it is nstt 
garden* Its effwt Ii stll^ bars^ and aasatladMasry* 

The true garden la a plaoe which a man baa aet apart hr 
hhasslf, and dllsdwIthaU ths forsst plants. Thsmoa- 
net bo anangod or distiibated In a nataral way^ hr 
their rary asiwjaitl a gi la snch ymtltim a b o w a thnt ai^ 
hand hm bean basy iqpm theas. Bat otfll thava la rem 
fer amnnantal at f ang e mm t, aHhoitft It maot he la em> 
saaanoe with the siiliehil ehamotar of the srholo oafc»> 
tlon. A Uttla ya hil a u m la rather an ndr anti^ thms 
dmwbnek. Taa ntat ra^folalte la a parioot gardcm 1% Aai 
wo shoald feel, when wo are in it, ahat la fraaa the eataw 

mdwwld. Thia la beat iftulid by #wdlng Ita imat 
Ihalts with the tallast shnibs, whkh warm to amaaa tbi 
gafdaa fram tha prjdag ayaa of aa|ghbsav% and adtad, 

The MKt fa qui e lt a 1% that thwa shoald be plantj of 
planta. Thoy aa gh t to be lathar ci oaded than o tlM r 
wlae^ ao aa to oanray aa tn^anaBsa of a noh and lan^ 
ffaat ragatailon. In the arraa^masat of tho waOka^ feiw 
mnlity aawiOT can nor eagat to bo eatnaly a^nMed. Tni 
fesUng In ia p ar abl a from a gsadsn» we ban 

that It U a s t e njhe nss of 1 i ji ila ll ii l i ; 

ooghttobaanaigad lorn wlfliaa ays to 
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umt defend iwa tht nhinaltr olAm gniopd ; wlikhls 

nil tbe beHar of hwiof io ttn«^pMl rarfiiMy betk as that 

affords wnm irartolf, and k adtaatagtoiia to simm Uadi 

f f ykititg> In pladn^ ht/Hhomamt NfHdch ai^ a gnat aMU 

tioa to arery g»Jitt» wt mnal chowe thdr Iwallty at iat 

with a Tieir soMy to vtiUty* Thoy mnit atand ok the 

apot whMi aflbrdi the httt wpo a u ia. Thla ta* gnat 

4»tr|oot heifif aMalaad^ wo aattat Doct aouUtor how waoHi 

render thoai i ir i ia m a ft ta l . It will generally ba innd, 

tbsa V7 d l w e g ardlD f ahow In tbe ftrat inaiaB<9e, tra have 

ohtaitied an oppertonity of intfadadng a wider aad 

Tmried heaoty into ootr gaiden, than wa oaald haTt 

md hrtorehand. It ia the analogy of oatora— li 

Iiolo9 onr inunedlate pfaaeare to the prineiplea of 

nad Jiiatiee> we af« hmtflaUy preyailug Ihr 

■oMe and laetJng happtnen# 

>e emaiawia tilUeh, atthodgh Mat 
tQ agardan« may, in e«taia iitoatlon% la intwda ead 
I with ndtantage. WheM there ia a great Ine^pHllty of 
grocind, ierraoee laid ottti and deeerated with eooM arohi* 
, taetural p retene l aae , are a wtoaUe addhlan. Wh«i tite 
, ondaring growth of the plante hae aohdned them to the 
, ahamoter of the eottie^ they miMh enhance the eharoM of 
, the gaaden. In Mere genial fl Oiat ee than oqw> an oe- 
o a ai o p n l host or atatae^ p«tpiiig tfom among the green 
lenToay yieaeae the eye, and alfcrdt hinta for meditation. 
Oar Torlable weather eaneee them to moidder ten qoidkly 
ttwaiy ; and in winter, they gleam oeldly and nnMMifcrta- 
My tlurongk the ImfleH treea* In Italy^ there le eeme- 
^ thing esqttieltely refreihhig In the play of fataMnt, and 
, martMo o mam e nu add both to their appa re nt eoo l nea t and 
^ to their beauty. With ne tiiey are nnneoemary* * Too 
, mneh of water haN thon, poor Ophetiak" A email pleee 
of water la, however, alwayi an ImprairenMnt to a garden* 
^ It ia in keeping, for a eapply of thle dement le reqtdred 
^ inannmerlbr thedroeplttgllowereiandalthonghiteBn- 
Bot bo made to rHal the beantiee of a lah^ there li yet 
^ aomethhig exqntsNely pleadng In Ite tranep are n ey, and Ita 
^ refleetiona of tree and ahy. A mmmer-hooie H Indla- 
^ ponaaUe ; but It ought to be of good etone and Ifane. 
Leafy bowers are tfne thinge to read of, but they are 
plagued wHh fateeetSk In general, too^ they are etUT, and 
oo^t to be abrogated, with all the bare and etunted pro* 
doetlona of what haa been celled the t ophu r lan art» 

It le true that our bitef and uncertain eummer alKirde 
us but a short epace Ibr the ei^oyment of the garden ; but 
this io tfae^rery reason why we ought to make tiie meet 
of It. In its embowered shades we can best concentrate 
our affections and thoughts, scattered and dissipated among 
the maltitudioous carm of the world. There we can as- 
aemble our friends around us, or we may bask alone in 
the enn, until wu aiem to ripen with the firultB orer- 
head, or elt In the breathloM hmii of midn^fht, fooUng at 
the pale meoo, and the Ibw Inteneely bri^ etara around 
herb It la not every one trho can readi the eotttudea of 
natora, there to eevmimie with hie own heart; but almoat 
every oM may have a garden, where he can lodt out rao 
I * dense crowd that Joedee htm in the etreeta. And If at 
I tfanee hie thaughie be Interrupted by the hmgh from eome 
ne igh bo u ring garden, or by the email happy votomof chfl- 
drett, this will but give a heartier and more human turn 
to his muslnge, teaching him how many thouaaode are 
' tmeenechwiy eympathlaing with his happiness. 

I ■ I I 



ItSBIOm OV THB POVt BOttlLLBlU 

octtMsn was bgrn In dM ycaf 1759, nl BnrbMh, a 
email town as Wurtembetg. His ftdier had been a eu^ 
geen ht tka Batvarhm army t but at the time of Schiltav^ 
Mrth» waa ompiafBd by the Dnhe of Wnvtembei^ to aa* 
psnasenn ine nying out or vanona eneneire pieaauio 
irmmii k Bh mother waa n baker'a dUQghter^ and mU 
Ihiv of Mi |MWMt vMdi tflMt^bfidte tnywiiryMMifv* 



fiobiUsr, when aboy, disOngalsbed hhnself littlo 
froai other boys. One or two elUy anecdotes are tdd, by 
which his m ts uhihi a g pra e e ui ty Is attempted to be proved { 
but onr gtindmothe rs can tell mere wonderful thfaiga of 
neaM} nd, oven although anthentleated^ they prova no* 
tUng. He waa erighMlly deetined frtf die ehofdi^ and 
had made eame program in his eedeslastical sfdissi when 
hia IhtiMr changed hia nrind, and determined to make Um 
a lawyer. The dry details of tho Juridical profsssiim eau 
dtad in Behlllci' nothing but the meet unft^nad dkgust, 
and ha nt last rsMnyiiahed it idtogether for one he iasn* 
gined Bsere Inviting— medieina. The whsle of Ue coU 
lege IIIb^ however, eeema to have been aay thhog but happy* 
Cs nin e d to hie e h a mbwe at S tuttg a nI , he wae shutout 
from all the rest af tho w^d $ and for aay knowledge 
ho had aefulred of men and mannen, he was Indebted 
entlrsly to boohs* Many of the eedmatee ho had for med 
rsgnralng tham werei, oonee^QeBwy, ervoneous* Apparattt 
01^ however, frsfuently p r od u ee e reel good, and eeen- 
lagly Inadataaie mnsm have often eeaaeloned the moat 
Impartiiil imnlts. Had It not besn for the perverted 
d i esi plt no of tho dtut^gmd eehoei, the •« Robbers'* might 
never hnvo been giimn to tlte vrorld j yet this work forms 
an en Mt only bi dekttsirs history, but in tho Itosiama 
of Europe. There was never an author roee more ettd> 
deblyfrom ubsuullj tofome. Hitherto flchlller had pass- 
ed for an mipvoitable^ diaostttented, and dissbedlent boy $ 
but tho ghmt might of hie natnre now etofd ftrtii co nf ess 
ad* ** Ha burst upon the world Ilka a meteor land emv 
pffesii nvadase, sw^pended thepowtf of cool and rational 
erltlelwb'* Hie tragedy, which ap pe at ud when ho was 
Hi his twentywaeesBd year, and which ho puUhhed at hia 
own expanae, not being aUe to fold any boehedler dud 
vroidd undeitaks H, wa% in a fowmanths, trandatsd Into 
shnost att dis m o d e rn languages^ and became tho uni- 
versal topic MDong literary men. It le not our purpoee 
at presMt to enter Into ne peouuar merits or defoiMe 1 but 
dile much we win say, that, ho w e r et ' grmt Ite fouha may 
be^ It paasoHSS buaiilhn which no other Oerman andicr 
•MiMd evw Behnier hlmedt^^has ever enrpaseed. 

0008 ^ler thiS| ho became amnalnted with Dalbefg^ 
tho supsrinitndedt of die dHMre at Aumhehn j and hi 
1789> two siher t rag edi e s th e ** Consphracy of Fieeeoy" 
and ** Gabat and Love**— ^wara brought upon die stage 
there with the giuaieul sucems* He now left Stuttgard 
nnauy, and renounced at onee divinity, law, and medW 
dne^ for tho more aUuringAarms of a literary lifo. ''AH 
my conneadone,'* ho saya. In aletter to a friend, " are now 
dlssdved. The pubile Is now all to me^ my etudy, my 
sovereign, my o s nfld e ut. To the public alone I hence- 
forth bdong I before thh^ and no other tribunal, will I 
pMMsa myenf J dkis sione do I reverence and ftar. Soma* 
wing migestlc howra bcfors me^ aa I determine now to 
WW no other fotlers but the eentence of the world, to 
appcu to flo othar thretie but tho eool of man. He re- 
mained at Mlanhdm for nearly two years, during whidi 
time he boeame the editor o^ the " German Thalia,"— a 
pubUcadod prlndpilly devoted to theatrical c r it i c is ms , 
essays on dte naturs of the stage, Ite hietory In various 
countries, and its moral and intdlectual eifoets. He gave 
a good dud of Me thne to phUoeophleal pursuits, of which 
be had been alivays fond, and produced the PhUoeophlo 
Letters,* fat whIdi it appears that seepddRn often Inter- 
fcred widi his folrest visions, and tlirewa dmdow acrom 
his soul, even In Ite loftiest moods* 

As his genltti expanded, and his name became more 
ond mors known, Schiller began to long for a wider sphere 
of action. Ha aceornlngly removed flfat to Ltdpaig, and 
afterwards to Drmden, where he completed hie tragedy 
of ** Don Ourfos,** on which he had been engaged for eome 
time, and gave It to the world In 1786. This is the first 
of Us phiys that beers the etamp of ftdl maturity, and 
flsay eiidy take Its^aos among die dneet compo sit ions of 
a slmnnf naton. It b as much superior to the " FlUppo" 
if Att«HyMtb9<«OUNilo*or8lNdnpemlsto th« «• C^ 
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of AddiaoD. It wm received with immediate and uni- 
venal apjirobation. Yet, notwithstandiog its odefartty, 
he now grew tif«d of writing IW the stage, and for a con- 
siderable number of years tamed his thoughts to other 
suljects. He published a number of smaller pieces, which 
are esteemed by the Germans as forming one of the most 
valuable portions of their miscellaneous poetry. Soon 
afterwards the " Ghostseer" made its appearance, a novel 
in two volumes, but of unequal merit. 

Though his studies were thus multi&rbus, and his pro- 
ductions so voluminous, Schiller did not live as a solitary 
recluse or morose bookworm. His manners were frank, 
simple, and unembarrassed, and his dispositioiM social and 
conciliating. He resided in the midst of a numerous 
circle of friends in Dresden, and that circle was greatly 
enlarged by a visit he paid, in 17S7, to Weimar, at that 
time the very Athens of Germany, and subsequently to 
Rudirfstadt. In tlie former he became acquainted with 
Herder and Wieland, and in the latter with Goethe. 
His first interview with Goethe was rather unpropitious. 
Goethe was always Jealoas of his own literary renown, 
and Schiller was a formidable rivaL But by degrees his 
better feelings overcame all others, and a friendship was 
formed, which was never interrupted till death put an end 
to it 

Schiller, meanwhile, was busily engaged in historical 
researches, and in the foUovHng year the first volume of 
his ** History of the Revolt of the United Netherlands" 
was produced. It is to be regretted that this work was 
never finished, for it would have ranked as the very best 
of SchiUer*s prose compositions. Soon after its publica- 
tion he was appointed processor of history in the Univer- 
sity of Jena, whither be immediately went ; and, in the 
February following, married a lady to whom he bad l>een 
lor some time attaolied, and with whom he seems to have 
lived a happy and virtuous life. Hear how he himself 
expresses it : ** Life is quite a different thing by the tide 
of a beloved wife, tlian when forsaken and alone. Beauti- 
ful Nature ! I now, for the first time, fully enjoy it, live 
in it. The world again clothes itself around me in poetic 
forms ; old feelings are again awakening in my breast !** 
In his new office he devoted himself with double zeal to 
history ; and in 1791 his chief performance in this de- 
partment of literature appeared — ^the " History of the 
Thirty Years' War." It has ite imperfections, but Ger- 
many can boast of no other historical work equal to It ; 
and, in saying so, we do not forget MuUer. It was in 
this year that the first severe fit of sickness overtook him 
he had ever experienced ; and though be overcame it in 
the present instance, the blessing of entire health never 
returned to him. His disorder was in the chest, and was 
probably induced by his severe habits of study ; for though 
tall, he was not robust, and his frame was too weak for 
the sleepless soul that dwelt within it He was obliged 
to give up his professorship, but a pension was settled on 
him of a thousand crowns. As his health partially re- 
turned be resumed his activity, and was for a while deeply 
involved in all the mysticism of the Kantean system of 
philosophy. He published several treatises upon the sub- 
ject, but they are now the least remembered of all his 
works. Escaping from this vortex, he seems to have 
projected the writing of an epic poem, and Frederick the 
Great of Prussia was to have been his hero; but it was a 
scheme upon the execution of which he never entered. 
His old partiality for the drama returned, and for several 
years he consecrated hb brightest hours to the tragedy of 
" Wallonstein." His place of. study was in a garden In 
the suburbs of Jena, where he. commonly retired about 
sunset ; and Doering informs us, that, '* on siHing down 
to his desk at nights, he was wont to keep some strong 
coffee or chocolate, but more frequently a flask of old 
Rhenish or Champagne, standing by him, that he might, 
from time to time, repair the exhaustion of nature. Often 
the neighbours used to hear him earnestly declaiming in 
iht «ilc5cc of the night -, and wjioeTtr had m opportunity 



of watching him on such occasions — a thlas ^^c>T c*?^ 
be done from the heights lying oppoeite his little garia. 
house on the other side of the dell-^-mjg^ht ace his am 
speaking aload, and walking swiftly to and fro is b J 
chamber, then suddenly throwing himself down iate b 
chair and writing; and drinking the while, anmfrtm 
more than once, from the glass standing near hisa. h 
winter he was to be found at his desk till fo«r, er im 
five o*clock in the morning ; in summer, till towards tka 
He then went to bed, hmn. which he sddom raae tiflsa 
or ten." ** Wallenstein" was at last produced, a dis 
in deven acts, divided into three partSy ^mdk af wbiti 
may be considered a distinct play. It was the bk 
splendid production he had yet published, and was rtemfi 
accordingly. It was given to the warid at the dsa i 
the eighteenth century, and may safely h« rated as tk 
greatest dramatic work of which that eentary can bwa 
Beside it the tragedies of France are cold and iasi^, 
and at the time of its appearance, Kngiand waa eigeTiBc 
the vulgar horrors of the ** Castle Spwtra !* ** Wafia- 
stein" has been very well translated into FrenA by Boi- 
jamin Constant ; and the two last parta atill better 
English by Messrs Coleridge and Moir. 

Soon after its publication, Schiller removed to Wei 
where his *< Mary Stuart," his " Maid of Orlcaas,' Hi 
" Bride of Messina," and his *" Wilhelm Tdl," sueeenhdf 
appeared. Of these, the most deservedly popokr vcr 
the second and the hist. At the first exhibitiea of th 
" Maid of Orleans," in Leipzig, SohiUer was in the thcaftt. 
When the curtain dropped, at the end of the fint act, 
there arose, on all sides, a shout of £t lebe FriMi 
SchiBer I accompanied by the sound <»f tmmpcci ui 
other military music At the oonduaion of the pieces tk 
whole assembly left their ^aces, went out, and ersfHsi 
round the door through which Uie poet was expcctt4 to 
come ; and no sooner did he show himself, than bit si- 
miring spectators, uncovering their heads, naade an aTW 
for him to pass ; and as he walked along, znany bsU ^ 
their children, and exclaimed. That it he / This smK 
have been a moment worth a life of miaery. It wv 
among the latest of his brilliant hours. In the spring tf 
1805, in the forty-fifth year of his age, his old mahdyn- 
turn^ with more than its original virulence. Ob th 
9th of May, it reached a crisis. He became, for asai 
hours, delirious ; but, towards evening, his senses atn 
restored. Some one enquiring how he fdt, he tud, 
** Calmer and calmer ,-" he soon afterwards aank iats i 
deep sleep, and awoke no more. H. G. B. 



THE DRAMA. 

» 

Famkt Kbmblk is a little girl of very oonaidenble t^ 
nius. There is nothing awful, or overwhelming, tf 
mysterious, or prodigious about her, — nothing to nah 
grave gentlemen of forty gape in stupid wonder^^ 
calm. Judicious, and hackneyed critics, like <Hirselvei^iiBei 
our faculties benumbed, and our minds confused, by ktf 
unprecedented powers ; but there is something about he 
which makes It pleasant to see her act, and which gim 
good promise of excellence yet to be. As soon as the a- 
citemcnt and curiosity which have attended her first ses. 
son in town, and her first provincial tour, have sobsidei 
the truth of this sober and rational statement will be- 
come apparent to persons whose inexperience occasioned 
their being more easily carried away by the oarrent tbtn 
we were. Miss Kemble has now played four of h« prin- 
cipal paHs— Jii/te/, Behndera, Isabella, and Mrs Beverieg 
— and she has acquitted herself in each in a highly cre- 
ditable and respectable manner. To say that she had, in 
any of them, equalled the matured powers of Idia 
O'Neill, or made even a far-off approach to the grandesr 
and sublimity of Mrs Siddons, would be flattc^ of tbc 
grossest description. Yet, let it not be supposed that we 
bav« wJjr URcUoaUoa ♦q <Iwi> yrm fiOot prOw. Milt 
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Kemble, we are glTen to undentand, is not.nioeteen ; 
\nd to suppose her, at so early an age, capable of ackie- 
ring the highest conquests of the drama, would he to 
^.uppoae her something more than human. Her person is 
lot yet nearly filled up, her voice has not acquired half 
tta strongth and volume, and her features are still far too 
'girlish for the dispby of those mightier pMsions which 
agitato the breast of man or woman. In many instanees. 
Miss Kemble shows us more what she wishes to do, than 
what she does. If this he obvious, even in our small 
Theatre, we should thinlc it must have been necessarily 
■maoh more obTious at Covent Garden* But let it be oh- 
oervod, that Miss Kemble has hitherto played, both there 
and here, under very favourable auspices. If an aetor or 
actress once contrives to excite public interest, the pro- 
miscuous audiences assembled in consequence are ever 
ready to take up and appUud the slightest polnU they 
may happen to make, while efforts of a higher description, 
made by others who have ceased to attract by their no. 
velty, are passed OTer in entire silence. Frequently have 
vre seen pet performers or stars praised to the echo for 
traits of acting which indicated no genius whatever, just 
as we have seen some pompous triton in a smfdl literary 
eotorio throw all the minnows that surrounded him into 
oonmlsions of delighted laughter, with one small shake 
of his taiL Nothing is more disgusting to a man of com- 
mon discrimination, than to peKelve the idiotlcal man- 
ner in which a mob of boobies award their commenda- 
tion. Tliere is an immense number of fat, officious, 
Cockney boobies among a London audience ; and, when 
once Fanny Kemble's wheel was set in motion, these poor 
drivels pushed in thf ir fingers on every spoke, anxious to 
enjoy the good«natured and paltry vanity of aiding in ae- 
eelerating ite motion. But we men of Edinburgh take 
the credit to ourselves of being a cooler and more saga- 
cious race ; and. we do not scramble over each other's 
heads, or break each other's ribs, at ths pit door, to see 
one whom we are not pretty well assursd is worthy the 
price thus paid for her. 

Miss Fanny Kemble*s face is not beautiful, her voice 
is not musical, her elocution is not perfect, her figure is 
not commanding; — consequently Miss Kemble is not 
calculated to burst upon you, and to command your at- 
tention, whether you will or not. The next question, 
therefore^ comes to l>e— Is Miss Fanny Kemble calcula- 
ted to pmn upon you? We think she is — Her face, 
though not beoutifoJ, is expressive ; her voice, though not 
musical, is touching in its lower tones ; her elocution, 
though not perfect, may be improved ; her figure, though 
not commanding, is graceful. We have already said, 
that owing to her youth, she wants many physical re- 
quisites for the delineation of the stormier pa«ions ; and we 
may now add, as explanatory of this, that in every scene 
which requires much energy of action, she is obliged to 
strain her voice and distort her countenance, in order to 
bring out any thing like her own conceptions of the man- 
ner in which it should be performed. Still, her own 
eonceptions are often excellent, and though they are 
sometimes more like a sketch than a finished picture, 
they yet show what could be done had the artist the 
full command of her own resources. In the calmer 
scenes, where good taste and lady-like feeling are the 
chief requisites. Miss Kemble never disappoints. This 
is a very excellent foundation for any actress to rest upon, 
for it implies the presence of those finer susceptibilities 
which are at the root of all genius, and without which 
there may be some display of vulgar power, but never 
of high and genuine talent. As an instance of what we 
mean, we would particularly refer to Miss Kemble's no- 
tion of the manner in which Isabella, overcome by the 
unremitting, warm, and respectful attentions of ViUeroif, 
ought at length to yield a half consent to become his 
wife. The words are these : — 

i" my pleasures are 
Buriedi and cold, in my dead husband's grave ; 



And I should wrong the truth, myself, and you, 

To say that I can ever love again. 

I owe this declaration to myself; 

But as a proof that I owe til to you, 

If, after what I have said, you can resolve 

To think me worth your love— Where am I going ? 

You cannot think it ; *tis impossible !** 

The first part of this speech was delivered In a slow so- 
lemn accent, and as she proceeded. Miss Kemble gradually 
became more and more embarrassed, partially covering her 
face with her hands to conceal her agitation, but at length 
when the full force of the promise she was about to 
make flashed upon her, she started up at once to her full 
height, and with a generous burst of heroic energy, full 
of the deathless love she bore her unforgotten JBiron, she 
turned away from ViUeroy, exclaiming, 

" Where am I going ? 
You cannot think it ; *tis Impossible !" 

Miss Kemble will perhaps be surprised to hear that we 
consider this the finest thing she has yet done in Edin- 
burgh. There was no stage trick in it, and it went di- 
rectly home to the feelings of the audience, the more di- 
rectly that the transition was unexpected, but admirably 
managed. 

In the business of the stage. Miss Kemble has been 
excellently schooled, and certainly she could have had few 
Instructors superior to her own father, who walks the 
boards more completely like a gentleman than almost any 
performer we recollect. We have heard this knowledge 
of stage business charged to Miss Kemble as a fault, but 
this is absurd. One might as well accuse a lawyer of 
being too intimately versed in the technicalities of his 
profession, which are just as necessary to his success in 
it as the highest abilities. Miss Kemble*s attitudes and 
by-play are, of course, studied to a certain extent, but 
so, we presume, is every thing of much merit in this 
world, at least we scarcely know any thing worth ha- 
ving that is to be had without study. Miss Kemble is 
young, and likely to improve. If she does, in any fair 
proportion, she will unquestionably be a great actress ;— 
if she does not, she will at least remain what she is at 
present — a pleasing and elegant one, with here and there 
flashes of genius breaking through. She will also enjoy 
the adrantage in two or three years, of ceasing to be what 
she is now, too young for the great majority of parts^ehe 
plays. 

We have not yet seen Miss Kemble in comedy, but sbe 
is to appear as Lady Towidy this evening, and will next 
week, we believe, sustain the part of Beatrire^ which sbe 
has not hitherto performed in London. Her abilities 
will thus be more completely placed before us, and we 
shall be able to add, to our present remarks, some others of 
interest next Saturday. 

Ol)i Cecbettt0, 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TO JULIANA. 

CouLDST thou stand before me now 
With thy fair and sunny brow, 
And the chestnut curls that made 
Here and there a partial shade. 
Thou wouldst not be more mine own 
Than thou art, as thus, alone, 
In the evening's golden hour, 
I summon thee with spell of power. 
And, by the magic of my art, 
Fold thee, dear one, to my heart. 

Now thy hand b lock*d In mine. 
Now my armi around thee twln^ 
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Now the tilw Uf hi 1 1dm 
From thine eye*f toft loya Miw, 
Now mj lipe impatlMit tedt 
The pcttohf Uovoou of fbj eheek, 
Now etUl holder, fonder grown. 
Beet in rapture on thine own. 
And I bear thy Tolee tiie whOe, 
And I Mtrii thx iHtinff enyie, 
Voiee m aolt at wimfUnf 
SatUe •• awMl ae ihliT^ dfoasL 



Little heed we time or tid^ 
Or what future hours may hide ; 
Grief ean never eome to ue 
While we lore each other thav-* 
Chanf e ean ne*flr the boeom aaar, 
EtU nerer enter here ; 
Cloeer — ei o eer to my heart, — 
Ha ! why wake I with a start? 

Vision! must It stOlU so? 

Fad*it thou like the airy bow? 

Brsafc I from my reTeHOf 

Nought within my grasp to see 

Bat this little Ja8*mlne flower. 

Spell of onsubstantlal powar, 

Tliougb iu name be link'd with Aia% 

And that ianey made thee mine. 

Now I know that many a mile 

Lies between me and thy smile ; 

Other friends are round thee met, 

Otiier hopes beibre tliee est ; 

Other eyes are gazing on thei^ 

Other words of praise hsTe won thee ^^ 

Now and then, perehanet^ there may. 

When thy memory goee astray, 

Riss one passing thought of me^ 

But it lingers not with thee ; 

And on some one at thy sid% 

Rests the smils that was my pride. 

Yet, sweet. If I do tbes wrong, 

Tlkus to speak in idle song. 

If to doubt that thou oanst Iots, 

Where thy Judgment doth approre, 

If to fsar thy passion's Might 

Do thy nobler nature slight, — 

Do not blame me, but forgive. 

Since thou know*st I only Uys 

In the hope that thou to me 

More than thou ers hast hwn, will bs^ 



TO 

Wbsv health is deelinhig 

Midst sickness and fears. 
And the heart la repining 

In silence and tears ;-~ 
When visions of sorrow 

Glide ovsr the brain, 
And the dawn of the morrow 

Is usher'd in pain i — 
When hope does but linger, 

A spectre In gloom, 
Whoes pale chilly finger 

Points on to the tomb ;— 
When the past but returns 

As dreams that are fled. 
And the lonely lamp bums 

At the foot of the dead-. 
Oh, look out in the midnight 

With love-searching ejre, 
Thou^ evading thy sight, 

Wm my spiHt be nigh ! 



Waldi the cfcanga of the 



I¥am wtoterto 
Not the ''atUl votee" of 

Mere sslaee ean bring. 
If the flowcsi tfiat wo 

Now UasBoms will tako 
If the moth that mn 

Agate will awake;-— 
If tte ratehow'e past glory 

Revf vce te the dcy 
Though St perish hefan ys^ 

Oh ! why may not I ? 
Though the wfllow. 

In 
And tte thenwehate be 

On my elle&t grave ;- 
Though men may 

Toamrmurand 
Who view, but to tremUe^ 

So awfbl a sUep ; — 
Tet remember my epirit, 

A captive eK free, 
Wffl for ever inherit 

Its ttib over thea. 



When tnoenlight ia 

Cer turret and tves^ 
And tte night wkid Is 

Away on the ssa ; 
When aaetaor lights, 

Illnmlns ths ghiils. 
And the cyp te m h 

Alone in the ehade ; 
When the volee of the f ouateiA 

In melody eprings. 
And oAs Mrd from a 

In seUtode sings-* 
Oh, r emem h tr that I, 

Where man hath not 
May ho hovwtng nigh, 

If the dreama eomo the lighter 

That trouble thy rest. 
If the hopee gleam the brighter 

That bum in thy bremt^ 
Oh, think by thy pillow 

We often may meet. 
Though I ehango Uko the hUosr 

Which breaka at thy ftat 



LINSt OM LlWm. 
Bff Lamrmoi MtMhnM, 

Call oq ^ viewless winds for woman'b aiglu^ 

Caught up by them into the liquid air. 
Proclaiming grief to the unconscious skleo ; 

Call on the earth to make her boeom baroy 
To show the ocean in her depth that liea 
Of human tears, all shed amid the cries 

Of human nature's agonizing pain ! 
Bare all to view, and, with thy wondering eyoe. 

Behold the spirit's grief! the heart's big rain f 
Then say— why o'er the earth this flood of miaery 



I 



With man's frail bark upon its billows toos*d. 

The mast all shivering 'mid lifls's heavy giOe;, 
The rudder gone, life's pointing compass lost. 

While mental darkness crowds to fill the saO ! 

But death, or soon or late, win burst the ^pdl. 

And fling the stormy douds of life away. 
Revealing to our eyes that heaven or hell— 

The deeper darkness, or the brighter day,^ — 
Which Priests proclaim, and Poets twine throofheut 
their Uy! ^ 
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LITSRARV CHIT-CHAT AND VABIBTIKS. 



PomnAiT or nm Ettiiicx SaiPXimiK— Oor nid«rt wUl iMn 
rith pteMora that Mr WaUoa Ctardoo— whoM id mtwh lt portrait of 
tlrWaUtrSMttvvdMflribedtndayt aff»-hM now BMriy ialilMd 

paiatiicof > •tMihrtin, aadof ofuri wrnl lM Bi i , ofthaKtlrMi 
niepherd. ItUliTlkrthemoattiiklnfud dyoMtaiktte ]lk««t 
xiitingoftlM author of the "QvecBlWaki." It haibMO painted. 
WUtoktaagnvod. ttpnolTiBrthaLiferefy JmitmI. ItglvM 
M mueh ploasttM thai to have it in our powet to pfMent our reader! 
vlth lo excdlHit a llkenen of one whoae extraordinary genius ii 
inivefeaDy aduiovledged. ae weU In Ki^land aalB hkoem oountry I 
nd who^ flmn the eomnMBoemMt Qftbe LM«r«ry JenriMl. haa been 
oeof ourmoitTahied and eonatant oarreipQOdMta. ThaengEa* 
ioff wiU te ready in a Cm vetkff. aad «• ikall ilf e ourieadaia due 

lorifi of it! appeemnoe 
Among other Boveltlet annooneed (br Immediate pubUcattoB, art 

he foOowi^ t-*Tbe Scparatloo t • aoveL By the suthocua of 
fVrtatkMk The eloty of vhleh ia npocled to he founded upon a 
eeentextmonlinary aflUr In high lllh<— The Penonal Menoira of 
>ryeeQonlou, bi|.«hOb it la undenlood, haa aeaa mueh of men 
Ad mannen. both at homo and ahraad, durlag the lait half eentttiy. 
-Wedded Ulb In the Upper Ranks I a noTeU-TheOwmlana. By 
he author of the Rout .— FreiaaHn or Seenea to Parlfc— And, Fo- 
reign BxfiluilTei to London* 
The first number of the Library of Oenend Knovledgak whldi hag 

iMcn for Bome time announced by Meatrs Coibnm and Bentley, on 
the pop«hv ptan ef ehenp aMUthly pubUentlon, via auke til appeal^ 
mce, we understand, on the flist day of next month. The subject 
idopted fiirthe eommeneaaent of the undertaktag la one of unlTer- 
lal interest to Great Britain-the Life of Lord Byron« The exeou- 
Uoo of the task. It appears, has been confided to Mr Gait, who was 
the companion of hb lordship during one period of his foreign tra^ 
vols, and who to reported to be the poeicssor of aueh matnrials as wm 
be found to add considerable MMtfy to the other attractions wMeh a 
work of Uila natnie. puhilihed on the plan to queitloo, muit pomen. 

We understand that '* The Denounced,* by the euthor of «< The 
0*HaraTales,''wUlbepuhllihedtaafowdays. The work aonsisH , 
we are told, of two talis, which deserlte the sererUy of those laws 
which were enacted and enforced during the rdgnof Wltttem and 
Mary against the CathoUcs. The con t entlona that wart eonttoually 
taking place between the praecribed pepiits and the emissaries of the 
fovemment have doubtlcn afP >rdcd good icope for the author'a 
powers. The work la to he dedioatad to the Duke of Wellington. 

CaiAP LmnATt'nn...>mang the aaany proofli of the increastog 
Acmand for Uterary information may be mentkmed the sale of the 
shcap edItkNM of the English TrenshUloos of the enolent classic wri- 
ters. We are Informed from good anthorlty that nearly twenty 
thousand volumes have already been sold of ValpylbeautlAil podict 
edition of the ChMieel Library, now In the eoucse of pubBsadon, 
and to whldiha?e already been given Bnfttsh Traaalalhms of Do- 
mosthencs, SaBust, XcM^phoo, and Herodotoa. 

The first volume of the History of England, by Sir James Mack* 
tatoih, wUappaar on the first of next month. 

The JoraifiLn LinxAnv.— (Frow a Corrwspojidm/.)— Besides 
one or two other coUeetlonsofa totally disttoct nature, Messrs CoU 
bum and Bentley are about to publish that great desideratum, a Ju- 
venBe Lforary. to cheap monthly fohnnes, with anttaftale ntastra* 
ttoos. The truism, that when the young are rsnaoved ftam thdr 
n ^^wj, Qg studies, with the character of having oompletod thetar 
educatton, they are to general doplorably Ignorant of abnost every 
thing which their immediate intercourse with the world requires they 
should know, to too notarlooa 10 need afgumcBt Toslmpiwytefor- 
mation-to aflbrd focUHies to parents and teaehers-to prepare Juve- 
nile minds for more comptlcatcd and extended rslattons than mere 
edttcntlcn (evenwkh aB Ito modem Im pro v e m e nti) has ever con- 
templated i-eneh are the d^eets of thto LBmnry, whtoh to formed to 
supply a fcgutor aneeeseton of volumes that shaU be efigible lo ptoea 

to the hands of the young, toguldo thdr steps, tostraqgthao their 
moral character, and, by the great force of esample» to onooth thdr 
way to knowledge, and ks concomitant, happinees. Theeondoetof 
the work to to be confided to the able Editor of the hUtrarp OazdU, 

metotod by a laifaetoele of talented frienda. ^^ 

CniT-cHAT FaoM LoirDOir.^TheM appears evory pfahahiBty that 
a Metiopofttan cemetery, on the model of iVrr is CActor, wiUspord^ 
Qy be commenced. A public meeting on the sul^ect was hdd a few 
4sys ago, which was attended by many noblemen and gentlemen of 
iafluencc^The fbss that has been made about the death of M'Kay 
thcpc^itottoqutoerkUculous. Every body knows that boxtag to a 
ipovt countenenced by the first authorlttos to Bngtond, and a prlae- 
flghtar takes the dtanoes of death Just « a soldtor does who receives 
the king's pay. The one uses a musket, and the other hU own fists, 
andbothkiNorarekincdeqwaBylawfotty. tt would be the grossest 
iDjustiec to punbh Byme by what would he nothing IcN than an cjr- 
pottJktU enactaMnti-Mr Chartoi B«U hM in^ffwd hto pitfoMor. 



ship in the London University. Hte reasons are understood to be the 
ImpossiblUty of realiatog the prospeets origtaally held out to the me- 
dical pupUs.»It to said that a question to Mfcely to arise whether the 
PUTlllett at Brighton to a royal palace and « such, the property of 
the Crown \ or whether It to the private property of hto present Ma- 
j«ky,«jUi aifrttont PrnKxrama of the city of Amsterdam has been 
recently opened by the IndeCitl^dilc Mr Burford.«Lord Orosvcoor 
haa opened hto irT fr^*^ galtory of pictures to public view for a short 
time^— Dr Fkrto has sold hto History of the Life and Tlmm of Sir 
Humphrey Davy forathousand guineas.— There has bcena great 
fallingofflately to nony of the periodical publications; andlttodlf- 
fieult to discover the cause, unless It be In the want of means, of which 
every body comptoins. The Sunday Newspepers have severely ftit 
the depreesion— eome of the oldest have fsUcn f 50 to 500 per week 
during the last two or three months. It would seem flram ttito that 
there to really a dimtoution of meens to the tower and middling 
dasscs to purchase niwipepan, for It cannot be said to arise from 
want of news, since there aie as many suhleets of excitement now as 

thiie hart been doriiv the last twelve months. 

Thi CoMTBAftT.*->ljl. Thi Qiant An^img* 
Hto rod was foshlon*d of a sturdy oak, 
Hto line a cabto, whtoh to storms ne*er broke, 
Hto hook he baited with a dragon's tail. 
And on a lock he sat and bobb'd for whale. 

td. Ike Damdy Ang9:^» 

Hto angto was a p e acock's feather, 

Hto CMttov fine a nddge's tether t 

Hto hook he baited with mitca of cheese, 

And he toy to hto bed and bobb'd for fieai. 
theatrloat O e wi^ . T he moct reesnt noeslty to TagKoni, a new 
opcruHlancer from Porto Her dancing acems to be considered 
above all pratoo,— enperlor even to that of Brocaid, Yarcnnes, Vcs- 
tris, or If oblet She to only to be a short time to London.— Drwy 
f^n« etoicd for the leaaon on the lith, and Covent Garden on the 
lilb of thto montto^It to underMood thet Mtos Patoo to now livtog 
avowedly with Mr Wood, to whtoh eaee we should like to know 
whether the Londoners, by way of exampto to theto wives and daogh- 
ten, wfll conttoue to heap their plandito upon both the lady and gen- 
tleman. Kcan was treated more severely ; but '< kisstog goes by fo- 
vour.**— Tho aftics of Covent Oerden bring now rctosuted, the pro. 
prletors have totlmated their wUltogncss to pay back the loans advan- 
ced at the begtaning of the season.— Madmne Verirto to now to Dub- 
Ita, where she has been ptoytog the approorlato partof Apollo to the 
feiee of " MidM."»The pcoprietors of the Theatre Royal, Liver- 
pool, have 6btotoed a conviction agatost the proprietors of the minor 
theatre ihere, for an Inlringcment of the pateot. The penalty for one 
nighf s perforaianees was L.50. Mr Baa of the Caledonian Theatre 
here should read the case attentively.— Mr Muiray has gone, we un- 
derstand, to London, and from thence to to proceed to Switaeriand, 
on account of his health. He has left the alBrirs of the theatre here 
(BCDSpeetlvtIy speakliif) to a very onietfled stata.F-.Tboie to no truth 
whatever to the report that Mtos Nod (now Mrs Dr Bushe) to to 
return to the stagc^Mr Homoastto of the Caledonian Theatre takes 
hto benefit on Monday, and as he to much the Severest and most re* 
epeet^Ue performer to thet cetataltohment, we hope hto mcrilawiU 
not go without recompense^We understand thar Mr Alexander to 
about to dblato a five-yeaiB' lesM of Oto patent of the Theatre Roy Bl 

Cl8ito«* 

Wnn.T LiflT air PcEvoftXAVcn, 



JiiQo 19— la 



Sav. 



Tone* 
Win. 
Tniraa, 



Borneo amdJtoUit^BoUMa, 
riniBf Prtaervti, 4 Bntthgr mi Slater. 
UabdU,^BMUUu " '"' ' 
The O e me tUr, k I 



UabdUti^ BrnWrngthe Whtd, 
The Qemetter, k GUdrroM. 
BmimaitdJMA, « IW^Mc TVrr. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wi are glad that F. acknowtodges the unfefamess of " prcsstog us 
todsath with wtt," without aflbsdtog us the means of answering, 
whtoh we deem portlcutorlyemeL The pocket to perfectly safe, end 
will remato sOi'-^Our friend at Woolwich win hear feom us soon. 
Wehave already reviewed the volume he has sent us.— The novel 
called » The Writer's Clerk" to the production, we bdlevo, of a per- 
son of the name of KeUy. Not heving read the work, we can give 
no oplnton upon Us meritk—" A Letter firam Oban" to our next. 

«• A Poct^ Fcefings," by •« W. M." of Olesgow, and " The Pride 
& the Oton," by " M." of Arbroath, shaU have a plaeer-" The 
Harp of Grief." the Lines by " T. C" Md the Verses feomOlaa* 
gow to pmiic of Ato, arc toadmissiUe. 



BftUATOM rw oon last.- to the notice of the Dlu^tr a Uons of the 
Wavcrlcy Novcto spcaktog of Lucy Ashton and her fether rescued 
from the buU by Ravenswood, the arttofs name should be Landsecr, 
InstCMiofLcsHe, 
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CNo. M, iof n, 1U0-] 

ADVEETISlUSNTS, 
GMnwM with LIteraturt, Ueitnee, and tht Art*. 

[APfBRTiuBiiin ftan LondoD. laUDdal ftir Inntioa In OH 

JODMAL. WWch BOW font OH of UU Bml >U^U* tlWdlBH ta 

Uunrr Ad«nldB( In Saxluit. mil fir J| llpKII to »■ 
lilt with Mi ritiD>i«m8<maH, nn 1Mb FHK Strcci, who hM 



AlMi lull publlihcd. piiotOMShllUniMdi, 

THE DEVIL'S WALK. 

with lUuunlkoni br |l. CltUIKBHANK. 

UiUtorm with Il» OtrlVt Wllk. 

MONSIEUR NONGTONGPAW. 

WUh lUuSnllHu br R. CRUIKSHANK. 

UnifBnn with tlM OnUI Wtft, 

MONSIEUR TONSON. 

IDuMnWd wUh Sli Enrii'liin. mil 1 Ponnltof Tub KiKa. 

Mr MU orProor I mprraiMM g( At lUiBUMViH. |)l«9b M. art 
THK BYRON SePARATION. 

A VINDICATION OF'LORD BYRON, 



JAMES KAY, 



:■ 1 *ak, Uaaw wti"^ 



.TMRjvntm, 

(hi Sh Vint (4 ScsOl 



CIUKBERS, AulbocoT 
TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH. 2 valL 9l 
Tha SCOTTISH SONGS, UloMntad wtA Nwi. 

tTob. roril IBmo, IMi *nd 

Tho SCOTTISH BALLADS, ■Imilsri; DIimcmbL 

Th«Pl«iinarSco(ll^li<K)B«ibTCnnBbcU1 N>wllaii<: 
Hapilnt to tM •' Dot oob llw mfit Hauiw, bu llw aeatati 
tuJfinlon tor Iha NortMn TmirliL" 



THE SCOTTISH TOURIST and mWERART 

or. ■ aiiiit toUl* Sc^v md AnHouUia dT Scotlad ulCr 
WaUfii Tiludi. Vflh 1 nfc.ilptk»i of tbc Prlneip^ Stnw,-k: 
Tom. Third EdMoa. with anujlsrible AdiUttua^ Ibd- 
IWBtb IlluttnMbf Miptud Vi>n. 



In S ToU. poit Buo, pi)« til. bondb 

THE DOMINIE'S LEGACY. 

iatvtttaimolTMlm, IDHtntlTaaC Uk Scawrya 



■dbr, boUiiHifthMi 



!j Ubnry. TTw IB 



Aadl«nibertuititBthi 



SntUali. asd vtUdoavBi^ica In itrt 

WiTj Ofilvia U TRT alfbaluifl.^— BiEiu^tvDocff ^afdmv. 

" Wa wmM aomy tatht ftt linfi iicittd In thtt pa(a topiiii 
agm^iBd ttw tirthta to our nailtti !"— Ufrrarp GauUf- 

"TbauUiar df IhiH voluaua is ■ nu 

■nd hit vrltlnti * bata thai within which 
Iha itoalea an diitlnniUhad tn toudhv* aoi 
I I>]ll(, -— Kd Intarr^ LUi 
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LIFE OF BTRON. 

Biliic roc f mad lata PubUcatiaB, 

.- URN and BKNTLBY, lAidnaiBEU-M 

BRAOrtlTI. No. G, Baak Sbaat, EdinbuiEh, 
■ MoBttal* Vlhiwia |>claa ft aaeh. btummUT prtDtnl in cad »«i 

aMMBfi aiita aa UhuntloB rran u Oi1«lul Dm« 
■ TWMllaTUl»i>i(a, cofnTcd In ib> beat iiukikt. 

UBRAKY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Ko. I. ContaiDiuc tha LIFE of LORD BTBOS. 
BiJoaa Oau, Eiq. 

TUj Woik *UI ka ccoducM b^ Ih* Rar. O. R. OLEIO, UJk, 
kiL, auUtadbyaluitpniioitknoritiaHaiidaitaBd ablait ntBi 

LalalTPBUIihtdi 
PiicateGd. 

THE SURVEYOR'S GUIDE; 

EVERY MAX HIS OWN ROAD-MAKER. 

BrTHOMAS PALL, Surrarac of BoHla. 

■■ Miidi mulni lo br dona In Um waj oTputthit siaUMvd niM 
nf applflna tha mtKlnli. Fur thaa purpoica. wa (nnudat IN 
liLUe work baton u> nay ba caumllBl with tdiantan."— F^.wi i 
VapaiM for AiiEUic, isn. 

■■ Thli book li au(h a one ai mi|ht to b* put Into the hairfi li 



■aPlaaa, Jtinalt, 18«). 



Ediabvnb: PHMlihaJfarthe r iB Mk t iMfc WWTlalBiJaa KotbIm. 
br CONSTABLE * CO. IB, WATEBLOO PLACE ; . 

Sold aks bi Taaui ATxinaon A Co. M. Tnuala. GkBow I V. 
Cuaai, JuB.udCo.. Duhlloi Hnur, Chihcs. andcV. Laa- 
doD I uul br all Nawinini. PoUmauan, aod Cleikt of th* ■<■<, 
Ihnnihoat Iha Uallad Kingdom. 

PiiaM br Bubuma * Co. Faan W«ri^ CMMpia. 
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LITER ART CRITICISM. 



77le l.ift of Kltg Jama llu Fir A Bjr Robert Chutbcn, 
Autlinr of " Tha HUlory of Ibe Rfbdllou in Soot- 
land." ke. i Tok. CcDiUUile'a M^cellaor, rob. LV. 
Bud LVI. Edinbunb. CautnUc and Cs. JB30. 

J ' 
mbonndi 1b llfbt 
yteldinc to tlM natml btmaf ktaawW aiMi, IhviiM Inl 
dnlfcd la much ^ofonad Ihlaklsf or coMprvlNBdn 
Tlaw^ bat li, w unul, anaedotal, chit-chMtTi wad ^n- 
■ant. Ha •vamdljr m«kt* do Ulm^ M «til* kht|ty> 
and Uo bio(r«pUBil iMautOiM an w wmIi #W(«| M- 
mid lb* UliutntlHi of pwHdiar toMi •( 4iMMak«M 
nf ths aatiquatod laaanara of *• tlM, M ta tba «n»- 
Ipyaanant, apon wMir Mri mm* yMlaitfUml prlodplca, 
of the naDtal HMitltaUaa af tadlTlduala, and tha rebktlT* 
poalUon of ■latia, portico and opiirioni. Mr Chambara 
ftUa op a UMfnl daputmeat la lllantMn, and eanlaata 
bitoMir witb (al'>'i>C '"^ dlalliiotlMi In U, iMbar tban 
aiialag. pcrbapa OBaaocaaafuUgr, at a klffccr nsb. Ha 
daaa Mt rear tba aoUd bbrlo wbUb aaaallflM !■ IihM 
tfaa noaaioria) of paat cantarlai^ bat ha naatriTaa ta (bar 
awar mnT of dM dofcoliiK tjmf*auii tbat hava |a>bwid 
em lla ■nrthea, and. Ilka OU Mortality, briiifi out Into 
thOatbt Tcllaf tha InacrlpUona ulflaallf wrltiau ibara. 
Mr Cbambcra ti an Indafatlgabla antlqaariaa, and da- 
Ufblcd wUb all tba UtIU UU of lire wbkb aMlfiMi'tak- 
lam aftirda. Hta abUf plaaanra, In^ed, b to piMtt m 
vltb tlttla gUmpaaa of tba oUan dafi nanr of wUgh an 
in tbemdrM IndgnlAcant, bat la^leh, fUlowlDC aacb 
otber la alaaa aurriilMi, isaka tba plctara coapleU, and 
earrj aa away ttma tba miootb-lboed pnaant to (azc 
upan tba item and rogfad aapact of tba pait. 

Jaiiiwtha Sbohwaaamakgaod-Datundman. WUb 
Uw pardoaaUe paitlaUtr at a Hagifbtr, aw antbar baa 
andaarannd to cUm br bin a blgbar alMTMtar ; but It 
won't do. Fraoi lila bbtb Jamaa waa of a rtahacr aad 
unfaloly panM, and tba awkmrdncaa of bla pbjaleal 
ftama Haaaa to bays casumnkatad ■ alinUar awkward- 
naai to bla Mind. KM tbat ba madaAohutbi thamon 
eoouoao endMrauau of latallact— on tba caatiary, wi 
ballarc bin to bav« baanwr, at an mrij »ta, iitet tba 
Scateh aaipbatlaaHr aall aa " anH-ftrawt" ba^t and aa 
ba gnw up, tbanffe Ua Una aana abiwV, and aflan boo. 
ftiwdlj, and mra art^m of a bl|^ and klB(1j cait, V 
nerwdialBaa diaplajrad a^adtf, and not nnfrafatatlr, 
wbn bla own Itm* irai ^ran hln, a (Md deal of pcna- 
tratkaalaa. Ha waa, nortorar, afadaAand pkcabla 
d iif adttan : hit riiifU wan a aldaaa at taWMMfr 
noaneo, and aa bii amamraa mn narar my dAw«t 
wurplk, aobliaBllaitt unra »]Haaa llabia ta much mtU- 
Ini or obloquy. But, from bit nay Inftney, ha waa 
ai«« tool In tba hand* of otban. Dartaf hia bofbood 
Baehanan tjiaonliad otv Uaa with riR Ai Mem tfran. 
U]p of a oold-haartad palmegua, «h« bMa IbM. \>j u»- 
rMatHlnc MTarliri to vHI fHn hlnwlf a noUa luIMM 
of laftralbla lodift n i w iw , inAcrallflii bla own ptltry 



raoitr at tha cspama of ill tha beat affactlona of our na- 
tun. In fall jautb be free for oiatiy yean the anyteld- 
la( pny of contradhig factiona. who made the poaaealon 
of bli ptraon an axcnae for goTemInc the kingdom pre- 
claelf In that Uioda which waa moit conducive to their 
own iDdWidual Intereata. Wlih bli ipirit thui brofcrii, 
bb manhood thui toiatJ, hit free tboughtn thui abUtem. 
lad, ba at laat look hb laat on tba Sootliab tbrone, and 
aa be regardod Ibia a* only one atep tomrda the more 
earlable throne of the wbola bland, he aneaklngljr Torred 
bl&ualf to (awn to, and lamporiM with, Eliiabttb, un 
whom much of bb fntnra forlunta depended, even al- 
though that Bonnlga had worked hla mother nearly all 
)W WM, and at length aaUllad ber high lunu with ths 
of tbat unhappy lady. On bla anxailon, Jamea, 
My for btmieH', found England In eomiriete re- 
poie, and having doied away the remaining years of bl* 
life, he died lamented, becauae, dnrliv the whole of big 
career, be had neter done aor thing that waa either cmi- 
nenlly rig^t or ^ngloualy wmiig. In abort, be waa a 
king wlthbut tbaapMlofakliif. He waaadmnxboneat 
man, ladlffermtly well akUM In Greek and Latin, a 
Uthful baiboad, Hid a Irae MleTer In wilchenift. It 
wm better for bb own hnpiilnen that he poesessrd not 
I " I genluior energy, foe In hIaOH-n 

I etormyaiid Iroubleiom^ and had 

1 ke blaM, be WMld haTt bean, like 

Being muob more 






D(th 



i up Ibe purpeeea br wMch be 

t Ineldenta la the life of 
ind bla blof equrnlly worka al omil- 

1 of Ruthven i* the firat 
whiehoocnra; dihI after 
HHh govrmnent, little 
•f>Seoteb polUlee for ae. 
Ttfal yean ereapt tl p to Denmark on the oc- 

CMdou af hta aurrt^e. Mt w ten the yean 1590 and 
1603| the torbulant DHOhinatlana of Botbwell, and that 
aucioaa affair, tba Oaivrle Conaplney, wen what pi'iii- 
dftUf IsMrfired witb the domeetlo luippinesa of the mo. 
narcb. AMed by the neentpabllcatiaaiaof Mr Pltealm, 
Mr Chaahn baa been eiubled toglrea full and mlbfHr- 
tery aooaant of the tnnwetleai in Oowrie Haute, and 
■Orxaeda (If we bad ealfrtalnad any doubti on tbe point 
bqfp^J«alMMbIa( tba reality of all tbe details of 
' that haaly and lU-ooatrlfcd plat. In aubeequently de- 
aoihlng JanMa't pwyraaa ftaai Edinburgh to London, 
•■r anther aiManlly heb hiasadf moeh at home, and 
enten wHh aU tba mlnatanaee of tbe oM Cbranlelee Into 
and rrjoklngiof thatooeailon. 



i«?S 



and dbeoTcry of the gunpowder 
pvrolneni event la Jamet'a Engliah reign, and 
tne eeapter. In tba eacond Tolooia, dented to It, we COD- 
tlder ana of Ibe bml In Ibe whole work. Tbe Btory la 
Wld almply, yat witb mnob gnpble power. In both T<h 
lomaa Ibert b, •■ we ban already tald, a gnat aban. 
^Mt rf anww l^i wMlw ; but tbe hull of the baab b ao- 
fBMtleubly tha too gml late i*hkh It dlaplkft of imaU 
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fiets and mere gotiip. Instead of preeenting ut with a 
clear and accurate estimate of the precise state of Eng- 
land, hoth in its domestic and foreign relationa at the 
time of James's accession, Mr Chambers prefers telling 
us that duels were very frequent, favouring us with all 
the particulars of ssTeral, or njoices in describing at full 
length the carousings which took place on the occasion of 
the visit of the King of Denmark to his brother of Eng- 
land. But it Is needless to And fiioh with a man's na- 
ture. Mr Chambers is not a Hume nor a liobertson, — 
he is a pleasant and popular writer. 

We now proceed to do our author the Justice, and afford 
oar rsadsTB the gratification, of a few inCflresting extracts. 
They are not made at random, as reviewers sometimes 
say their extracts are, but are selected with some care, 
as favourable specimens of Mr Chambers*s labours. The 
Ibllowing passage places In a strong, though almost ludi- 
crous, point of view, the insolence of the Scottish clergy, 
and the inefficiency of the king, in the year 1567 — ^the 
year of Mary's execution : 

A SCXKX IK TBI HIOH CHUBCK ATTtM IBM DIATH OP MAaT. 

^ As soon as James learned that they had been «nsne- 
osssful, and that the death of his mother ssemed to bs ssaled, 
he called back his ambassadors, and as the last resource 
within his power, appointed a prayer to be said for her by 
the clergy. The form of this prayer was the simplest pos- 
fiUe ;— ' That it might please God to Illuminate her with 
the light of his truth, and save her from the apparent dan- 
gar wherein she was.* Yet, becanse she was a Catholic, 
and becanse the Scottish deigy feared every thing in the 
shape of a set praver, as tenmng to invade their preoiens 
privilc^ of * morsiizing on the tune' In their extempore ef- 
fusions, they universally refused to perform this little office 
of humanity for a fellow-creature in unexampled distress, 
at once insulting their sovereign and human nature. James, 
towihed In his Innermost heart by their unkindness, ap- 
palnted Patrick Adamson, archbishop of St Andrews, dis- 
tingolshed as one of the moat learned soholarB and best pools 
of his time^ to preach on the Sd of February in the piinci- 

CA church of tne capital, and to remember the qaeen in 
s prayers. The king probably thought that he migbt at 
least have the appointed office performed in the church 
where he himselr usually sat ; yet, even in this ottject, an at« 
tempt was made by the clergy to disappoint him. 

** There was something limicroua in the tcgne which took 
pkce in the High Church in oonseqnenosof this insolence; 
at leaat. It appears ludicrous in the eyes of a different age. 
When the kinc entered his seat, he found the pulpit pos- 
sessed, not by his complying friend the archbishop, but by 
a pert young coxcomb of the name of Cowper, who was not 
yet investeawltb the orders of a clergyman, but who, ac- 
cording to the licentious custom of the Scottish church In 
that age, was nevertheless permitted to exercise his func- 
tioos, and even to take a part in the regular routine of do* 
ties in the principal church of Edinbuigh. Seeing that an 
insult was intended, but at the same time willing to avoid 
a collision with men whom he had so much reason to fear, 
James called out, < Master John,' (the usual way of desig- 
nating a clergyman in his time,) * that place was destined 
Ibr another ; you must come down. ' Cowper answered that 
he had oome prepared to preach, it being nis ordinary dav, 
and, if it were his majesty's will, * he would fidn do God's 
work.* The king replied, < I will not hear you this day : 
I command you to oome down, and let Mr Patrick Adam- 
son come up and prench.' Still Cowper pari led for per- 
mission to remain where he was, till at last the king good- 
naturedly said, * that since he was there, he might so on, 
provided he would obey the charge, and pray for hu mo- 
ther.' To this Cowper replied, * that he would do as the 
Spirit of Ood should direct him ;* when James, well know- 
ing what effects would result from such a pseudo inspira- 
tion, peremptorily commanded him to descend. At that 
moment, the king's guard advancing to enforce his orders, 
Cowper gave a thump on the pulpit with his fist, and told 
the king that < that day should witness against him In the 
great day of the Lord.* He then descend^, exclaiming, In 
the fme style of a Presbyterian seer of the time, < Woe be 
to thee^ O Edinburgh, for the hwt of thy phigues shall be 
worse than the first !' The people^ who were in the habit 
of paying a sincere and senseless regard to every thing which 
Sm from their preachers, uttered a loud and unlverul bowl 
at this denunciation, and rose up to leave the church along 



with dieir favourite divine. 

their conduct, as to rise up and cry, ' What dbvfl.' 

people, that they will not tarry to hear a man 

they aJD wsnt out, leaving only himeelf, his 

few of the nobility and gentry. Adamaoo now got iatoih 

pulpit, and preached an eloquent, and, at the seas 

most inoffensive discourse, from a text in Timothy, 

Ing Christians to pray for all men. Whoo he 

James was under the necessity of conveying hSm to the 

hwe with liis own guard, to save him mm tbo 

the multitude. Cowper, who had preached 



the crowd which left the diurch in his train, vraa tliat shv- 
noes impriasoed, by order of the Priv^ Conaril, m Blsa- 
ness ; while two other ministers of Edinburgh, for inwsr 
language used at his examination, were deposed tcttpsnrt^ 
from their offices. A more unhappy inatanoe is net opt 
record, of the cheap boldness displayed by Che early Saib* 
preachers ; for hun their war Is boI altofctbcr againit ^ 
authority of their sovereign, which forms ao apedoos aa o- 
cuse for them in so many o^cr instances, hut againtt & 
best and most generally recognised of the nattual mSmOimk: 

Our next extract contains an attempt, aod, on Ik 
whole, a fair one, on the part of his biographer, to 
Jamea from the charge of overweening soperaCitios : 



JA]CZS*S BELICr IW WrrCHCKAJT. 



tk 



'^ One of the most prominent charges brou^t , 
intellect of iLln^ James, is his belief in witebcraft : sad a 
allusion to his famous book oo Demonology, ia a nvoor^ 
way of pointing an epigramraatic sentence against bi^. 
Many wno never read his book, take it upon them, frm 
the changed opinions of the age regarding vritchcrsit ^ 
sneer at him for giving his oonntenanoe to ao hose a lopff- 
stitioo. But how easy It is for a small mind, amidrt tb» 
means and appliances of a lale age, to ■aomm a aupcnant/ 
over the picture of a great one struggling with the slsufk 
and shadows of a former and darker time ! 

" The true way of considering the caoe ia this. TVr 
are some nuitters of opinion, In which no mind U is ad- 
vance of its age. Witchcraft was one of tbeoe till witba 
tlw last hundred yean. It is quite o bs erv a Mc that al ^ 
best informed inteUeots, both in Scotland and £s«iMi 
sanctioned that superstition, down to tlie time of the Rt> 
volution. The cause is the same with that whki^ nakm 
a great mind equally capable of reUgious fervour witK iW 
meanest and most confined. Wherever it ia looked aaaa ai 
a duty to exempt any thing fh>m the ordloary mmu ^ 
reasoning, then no wonder that all kinds of iaidkci 
alike receive It without hesitatioo. SimIi wm tiM ow 
with witchcraft alHmt dOO yean ago; it wms an csamthi 
thing in the religious creeds of all ordera of the peoplr; 
to denv it was blasphemv, or at least disrespect for the dtiu 
of Scripture. Surely it is a very strange thing that a naa, 
who fulfilled in his life and opinions the whole idea c»f a 
good Christian, according to the views entertained of that 
character in his own time, should, at the distance of SOa 
years, have so much discounted from his merit oo oaehsnd 
far aoperstitioo, so much oo another for ignonmea, aod tbs9 
be left with a miserable fragnsotary rtvmioB of what wai 
originally a very good repute! 

'* But while James merits this ceneral exculnatioo fro« 
the charffe of undue superatition, the * Dmnonologie* whkk 
he compiled on the subject Is in itself a very strong parti- 
colar one. This work Is by no means what is genenU? 
supposed, a treatise written as a piece of special pl^dine* to 
prove the existence of witdicraft, and to impress that belkf 
more firmhr on the public mi nd. It is a sort of Jeu d'Aprit, 
the play or a scholarly mind on a subieet much lieneath it; 
and instead of being an argument aU on one aide, it it a 
dialogue between a person who is unwilling to believe id 
witchcraft, and one who do« believe in it ; and rather a 
statement of all the reasons pro and con, dian any thinf 
else. There Is much piety In the book, much ^noCmtion ^ 
Scripture, much acute and sensible observatioii ; bat thougb 
the writer evidently believes in the pseudo art which forms 
the sul^ect of the treatise, and gives the laat word oo all 
occasions to the dialogist who beueves in it, I cannot allow 
that the result of the whole is to give a mean riew of tbe 
intellect of the writer, or to entitle him to the sneers whicb 
are so fivquentiy aimed at him by modem writers, and by 
othen who are totally unacquainted in general with the 
real nature of what tliey are profoaslng to despise.** 

There is something primitive and yet affecting in tbr 
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muuMr in which Jamet prep«rod his Scottish sulijects for 
h^ deptrtore to England : 

James's pxaKwirx to Scotland. 

*' On the sacoeeding Sunday, April S, he attended public 
^rorship in tlie {Hrincipal church ottiie city» for the purpose 
of talcing a formal farewell of his people. The minister, 
Mr John Hall, took occasion to point out the mat merdss 
of God towards his Mi^|esty, among which his peaoeabte 
succession to the throne of England was none of the least 
conspicuous. ' This,* he said, ' was God*s own proper 
'work ; fbr who could else have directed the hearts of so nu- 
merous a people, with such an unanimous consent, to follow 
the way of right?' 

** At the end of the sermon, James rose up in his seat, 
and delirered the following speech to the congregation :— 
< Because that vour preacher has rookm something in the 
harangue and discourse to the people, that as ye have mat- 
ter by my presence to rgoioe, sae ye have also matter hy my 
absence to be sorrowful ; but I say it is a matter of rejoicing 
not only to me, but to ail them that love my standing ; for 
this cause I thocht gude to^peak to all gude people of all ranks, 
that ye may know it was never my intention to usurp your 
crown, but being als lineally descended heir to the crown 
of England as to the crown of Scotland, as I was born 
richteous heir of the ane, sae am I richteous and mair 
richteous of the other ; and as my love could never be fra 
that country, sae now my expectations have never been 
frustrat ; and as your preachers have said baith learnedly 
and wisel V, gif now my love be less for you, my people, 
wiiat micht ye think of me, but that I m ane troker of 
kingdoms ? Ye maun put ane difference betwixt ane king 
laviaully callit to a kingdom and ane usurper of ane king- 
dom, as the King of France earns sometime (lately^ free ane 
kingdom to ane other, sometime firm France to Pow, and 
fra Pow to France, and could not braik baith; as my 
richt is united in my person, for my marches are united by 
land and not bv sea, sae that there is no difference betwixt 
them. There is nae mair difference betwixt London and 
£dinburgh, yea not sae meikle, than there is betwixt In- 
verness or Aberdeen and Edinburgh, for all our maix^es 
are dry, and there is nae ferries l^wixt them. But mv 
course rtiann be lietwixt baith — to establish peace, and reli- 
gion, and wealth betwixt baith the countries, and as God 
has joined the trust of baith the kingdoms in my person, 
sae ye may be joined in wealth, in religion, in hearts and 
affections ; and as the ane country has wealth, and the other 
has multitude of men, sae ye may pairt the gifts, and everv 
ane do as they may to help other. And as God has removit 
nne to ane greater power than I had, sae I maun endeavour 
nnyself to nourish and establish religion, and to tak away 
the corruptions of baith countries. And, on the other part, 
ye mister not doubt, bnt as I have ane body as able as onv 
king in Europe, whereby I am able to travel, sae I sail 
vizzie yon every three year at the least, or ofter, as I sail 
have occasion, (for sae I have written in my buke direct to 
my son, and it war a shame to me not to perform that thing 
that I have written,) that I may with my awin mouth 
take a compt of justice, and of them that are under me, and 
that you yoursmes may see and hear me, and fra the mean- 
est to the matest have access to my penon, and pour out 
your complaints In my bosom. This nil ever be my course. 
Therefore^ think not of me as of ane king going fira ane 
part to ane other, but of ane king, lawfully callit, going 
fra ane part of the isle to ane other, that sae your comfort 
may be the greater ; and where I thocht to have employed 
you with your arms, I now employ only your hearts, to 
the gude prospering of me in my success and journey. 1 
have nae mair to say, but pray for me.* 

** The effect of this harangue was such as to dissolve the 
assemblage in tears ; for, however unpopular some of James's 
measures had been, especlidly those connected with the 
church, his easy and kindly manners, and his sincere atten- 
tion to the public interests, had rendered him very much, 
and very generally, beloved in Scotland. He himself was 
sensibly moved, in return, by these marks of the affection 
of hb subjects ; and, when the magistrates afterwards came 
to receive bis commands, he spoke to them in the most ten- 
der and affectionate mann^, assuring them, that as his 
power to befriend them was now Incrrased, so also was his 
inclination.'* 

To these extracts, we subjoin a few miscellaneous anec- 
dotes : 

AHBCDOTES OF KIVO JAXKS. 

" WaltOD, in his Life of Dr Donnc^ rdatce a delightful 
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anecdote of James. Dr Donne was so fond of London, oi^ 
account of its havine been the scene of his blrUi and eduea* 
tion, and fVom the delight he experienced in the society of 
an old-established circle of friends, that he refused a num- 
ber of country benefices that were offered to him. At last, 
the Deanery of St Paul's fidling vacant, James found an 
opportunity of giving him his heart's content. Having or- 
dered the Doctor to attend at dinner, < When his Majesty, 
had sat down, before he had eat anv meat, he said, after htt 
pleasant manner, ' Dr Donne, I have invited you to din- 
ner, and, thouffh you sit not down with me, yet I will carve 
to you of a dish that I know you love well ; for, knowing 
you love London, I do themore make you Dean of St 
Paul's ; and, when I have dined, then do you take your 
beloved dish home to your study, say grace there to your- 
sdf, and much good may it do to you !* 

'* In other orhis sayings, if not wit, there is evidence of 
a mind alive to oboervation, and capable of using it. Of 
this sort is the apophthma which ne made use of, in re. 
commending a country life to his gentry, in preference to 
dwelling at London : < Gentlemen,* such is said to have 
been his address ; < at London you are like ships at sea, 
which show like nothing ; but in your country villages, you 
are like ships in a river, which show like great things.* 
The illustration here is excellent There was something 
better still in the saying he uttered, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford, where, on a visit in 1606, he took his de> 
gree as Doctor in all faculties. Remarking the little chains 
with which all the books were bound to their shelves, he 
said, * I would wish, if ever it be my lot to be carried cap- 
tive, to be shut up in this prison, to be bound with these 
chains, and to spend my life with those fellow-captives which 
stand here chained 1' Here we find the native propensity 
of the monarch, which was to learning, not to sovereignty, 
breaking reslstiessly through theattificlal character he wore, 
and affimliiig us a delightnii peep into the inner rec ewes of 
the man. The sayina looks like a Pythagorean reeoUecUoa 
of a former state ; as if he had all at once forgot that he was 
now a king, and, as the Samian sage remembered having 
been a soldier in the Trcnan war, suddenly awakened to the 
idea that he had formerly been a doctor of divinity, accus- 
tomed, in dim college libraries, to bend daily over solemn 
deeply folios, ribbed in the back, and breathing the dust 
of a^es from every moth- worn pore. 

"In a curious collection of jests, printed in the year 1640, 
and to which the name of Archy Armstrong Is prefixed as 
a decoy, there occurs an anecdote which shows that J«unes 
was not uniformly accessible to the flattery of his courtiers. 
Two gentlemen, noted for acility, trying to out-lump each 
other in his presence, he said to the individual who Jumped 
farthest, * And is this your best ? Why, man, when I was 
a young man, I would have out-leaped this myself.' An 
old practised courtier, who stood by, thought this a good 
opportunity of io«nratiating himself with his master, and 
struck in with, • That you would, Sir; I have seen your 
Majesty leap much farther myself.*—* O' my soul!' quoth 
the king, as his usual phrase was, *thou liest; I tvould. 
Indeed, have leapt much farther, but I never could leap so 
iar by two or three feet.' 

«* King James, about to knight a Soottish gentleman, 
asked his name^ who made answer, his name was Edward 
Rudry Hudrinbk» Tripplin Hipplsa. 'How, howV* 

fuoth the king. Replies the gentleman m before^ ' Edward 
ludry Iludrinblas Tripplin 11 ipplas.' The king, not able 
to retain in memory such a long, and withal so confusedly 
heaped-up name, * Prithee,' said he, * rise up, and call thy;. 
self^Sir what thou wilt ;* and so dismissed him.** 

To the above, we cannot help adding the following 
anecdote, which speaks volumes for the real goodness of 
James's heart : 

IMSTAKrX OF JAMXS'S MAOKAWnfTTT. 

<* These unpleasant dreumstaness, joined to the pains of 
various acute diseases, seem to have nearly broken the toc- 
merly serene temper of the king ; and he Is said, by Wil- 
son, to have given way, at this time, to the following, among 
other Instances of ill humour. It being one day neces- 
sary to refer to some papers of importance relating to his 
negotiations with Spain, which had not been for some time 
in his hands, he set himself to recollect where, or in whose 
hands, he had deposited them ; but, probably, from the dis- 
tempered condition of his mind, was unable for a long 
while to come to any condusipn regarding them* At 
length, it struck him that he had given the papers to John 
Gib, one of his old Scotch semuits* Qihf howeyer, denied 
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fcftYliif erer nodrtd ikem. The kiof •lonne4«ttbii» and I 
yt nUUd io Mwwiting that Gib mnat ImTe them : which 
CMMd the man to throw hlmMlf at bit Mijeitj'B ieet» and 
ofliir himaelf tor Immediate death in the event of Its being 
fhond tiiat he had told an nntnitb. Jamea not only disre- 
«yrded the aaMnralluu, bat was actually proTokod* in the 
Mat of the moment, to giro Gib a kick in paadng. On 
thia the servant roee ap^ with dignified and Jnst anger, and 
said to the kin^ ** Sir, I have served yon Irom my youth, 
and yo« never found me onfidthfol; I have not d ese rv e d 
this nom jou, nor can I live longer with you with this 
disgrace :nre-yfr-vrell, sir: I will never see your Amc more.* 
And aeeordingly he left tt»e royal presence, took horse for 
Lfondoo, and was soon fiur on lus way* Thh unhappy af- 
lUr was no sooner talked of In the court, than it came to 
tiM ears of Endymion Porter, another of James*s confiden- 
tSid OHTvants, who, immediately recollecting that the king 
had given him the papers, vrent and brought them to his 
lli^}esty. The behaviour of the monarch, on discovering 
his nrfsfalwi showed that a generous nature was at the bot- 
tom of an his absurdities. He Immediatdy called for Gib. 
Answer was made that he had gone to London. * Then ' 
let him be overtaken, and called back with all ezpeditkm,* 
cried the king^ < for 1 protest I shall never again eat, drink, 
or sleep, tilT I sse him again.* Gib being aoocrdlngly 
h fa ught bade, James knelt down upon his knoM before him 
(cmuief potteri f) and, ' with a grave and sober foce,* as 
wUsoQ rehrtes the etory, * entreated his pardon, declaring 
ha shoukl not riae till be obtained it.* Gib, put to shame 
hv this stranae reversal of postures, endeavoured to raise 
hia master; but James would, upon no account, rise till 
* ha heard the words of absolution pronounced.' It is 
added, that he made Gib no loeor by tne temporary demls- 
sloo of his place. Could any thing give a more humiliating 
view of die character of the monardi ?** 

We now take our leave of Mr Chambers, with a hope 
that he will persevere in his meritorious and entertaining 
eae r tlo n s, whieh, tcom the encouragement they have al- 
ready received, wOl, we have little doubt, he ultimatdy 
crowned with the sueoess they deeerve. 



Sotui of tka ^fkHtnu f with oiher Poem, By Felicia 
iWans. Edinburgh. WillUm BUckwood. ISaO. 
ISoMk P^S50. 

Tms Is a vdnme fuU of the beautiful thoughts of a 
truly elegant and superior mind. To enter, at this time 
•f day. Into any exposition of the genius of Felida He- 
mans, would be a work of most immense supererogation. 
Her name and writings are now familiar every where ; 
and as long aa escqulsite eensibility, the most delioate re- 
inoBMnt, and the richest foncy, continue to be qualities 
which oommamt our love and admiration, ao long will 
tiM authoress of the " Voice of Spring,** and the ** Trea- 
mum of the Deep,** continue to enjoy the reputation which 
b now her own. 

Hm ** Songs of the AifooUons** consist of a gnat va- 
rictf of mlacelUneous poeme, meet of which have already 
appeared in print In different puUtcations. Among these, 
we are proud to rank the Litenay Joumal^ and have 
pleasure In eeeing ourselves alluded to in the volume be- 
fore us, though but in a foot-note ; for it Is an honour to 
hive our name linked In any way with that of Mrs He- 
mans. This lady ei\joys the distinction of never writing 
any thing that fa not read with pleasure. It seems to he 
Impoesible fer her to produce a poem that Is positively 
dull, or even IndUforent. Every addition she makes to 
her hook, fa an additional gem manor lest brilliant. She 
fa. In an espedal manner, the poetess of the femafa heart, 
— 4>f all Its loftiest and purest affections, unalloyed by any 
of that fofae glitter whieh deludes the senses, and ener- 
vatee inatead of elevating. She is, in an especial manner, 
the poetess of the household hearth*— of ^mo— of all thoae 
endearing aesociationa; which render domeetlc life the 
happfast life of all,— the on/jy life worth seeking for. She 
fa, in an especial manner, the poetees of truth, of tender- 
pees, and of high morality, — of a sUte of feeling beyond 
that of mere tumultuout love« or passionate appreciation 



of externa Ibeanty, — a state of feelhig vrhi^ gives 
bility and Intensity to the natural gvntlencas of 
character, and establishes all that fa Tirtuoas wiAia i 
shrine of aU that fa lovdy. Many of the bright aad 
Ue daughters of our fand will. In their own chnsk 
beneath the glad shadow of their ancestral trees, 
over theee " Songs of the Affections,** and faoMhe thc] 
sentiments which they teach, until thdr o« 
gins to assimilate Itedf to hers who thnspoon tutk 
tionsof her spirit to soften and refine, callEns out tb 
den ezcellencfas of a thousand hearts,aa the light ef: 
Ing opens up the leaves of flowers. 

The more of Mrs Hemans*s poetry we can 
our own pages, the more valnaUe we must 
The following poems speak for the m ae l rss , and neri 
words of praise to Introduce them : 

VAanyo woans. 

Oae skraggfa SBorsb sad I sm fVea. 



^ Leave me^ oh! leave me!— unto all hdow 
Thy p re sen ce binds me with too deep a spell ; 
Thou mak*st those mortal regions, whence I go. 
Too mighty In thdr loveliness— IhreweU, 

That I may part in penee ! 



** Leave me !— thy footstep, with its lightest 
The \*ery shadow of thv waving hair. 
Wakes In my soul a feelinf too profottnd. 
Too strong nr aught that loves and dies, to hcnr 

Oh! bid the conflict '«'— t 



Dd, 



** I hear thy whis p er - a nd the warm tears gmk 
Into mine eyes, the quick pulee thrilfa my heart ; 
Thou bid*st the peace, the reverential hush. 
The stiU submission, from my thoughts depart ; 

Dear one ! thfa must not he. 

** The past looks on me flmn thy mournful eyi^ 
The beauty of our ft'ee and vernal days; 
Our communings with sea, and hill, and 
Oh ! take that bright worid from my spirit** 

Thou art all earth to me ! 



** Shut out the su n sh in e finom my dying r 
The jasmine*^ breath, the murmur of tne bee; 
Let not tbejov of bird-notes pierce the gloem 1 
They speak of love, of summer, and of tbcs^ 

Too much— and death fa here! 



** Doth our own spring make happy muele 
From the old beedi-rooU flashing Into day? 
Are the pure lilies imaged in Its flow ? 
Alas! vain thoughts ! that fondly thus ean 

FhMn the dread hour ao 



<* If I could but draw courage from the light 
Of thy dear eye, that ever shone to Uess f 
—Not now I *twill not be now !-^my aching 
Drinks from that fount a flood of tenderness. 

Bearing all strength away ! 

** Leave me !«4hou eom*st be t w e en my heart and 
I would be still, in voiceless prayer to dfa I 
—Why must our soufa thus love, and then he riven? 
—Return! thy parting wakes mine agony ! 

-^ yet awhifa defay *** 



soifo OP XMioaATioir. 

^ There was heard a song on the chiming 

A mingled b r e at hing of grief and glee ; 

Man*s voice, unbronn by sighs, was there. 

Filling with triumph the sunny air ; 

Of msh green fanos, and of pastures new. 

It sang, whlfa the bark through the suiigca flew. 

" But ever and anon 

A murmur of farewell 
Told, by Its plaintive tone^ 

That from woman*s Up It fell, 

<' ' Away, away o*er the foaming main !* 
—Thfa was the ftea and the Juyoui strala*— 
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* There are clearer tkioi than ours, a&r, 
IVe will shape our ooane bv a brighter star ; 
There are plains whose Yerdtire no foot hath press*d, 
And whose wealth is all for the first brave guest.' 

<» ' But alas ! that we should so* 
— Saoc the farewell voloes then— 

' From Uie homesteads, warm and low. 
By the brook and in the glen !' 

<f < We will rear new homes under trees that glow, 
As if gems were the fruitage of every bough ; 
0*er our white walls we will train the vine, 
And ait in its shadow at day*s decline ; 
And watch our herds, as they range at will 
Through the green savannas, all bright and stilL* 

« < But woe for that sweet shade 
Of the flowering ordiard-trces, 

Where first our children play*d 
'Midst the birds and honey-bees l' 

** < An, all our own shall the forests be^ 

As to the bound of the roebuck free ! 

None shall say, * Hither, no further pass !* 

We will track each step through the wavy grass ; 

We will chase the elk in his speed and misht. 

And bring proud spoils to the hearth at night.* 

** * But, oh ! the grey church-towery 
And the sound of Sabbath-bell, 

And the shdter*d garden-bower,— 
We have bid them aU fiureweU ! ' 

** * We will give the names of our fearless race 
To each bright river whose course we trace ; 
We will leave our memory with mounts and flood:!, 
And the path of our daring in boundless woods ! 
And our worics unto many a lake's green shore^ 
Where the Indians' graves lay, alone, before.' 

« < But who shall tench the flowers. 
Which our children loved, to dwell 

In a soil that is not oars? 
—Home, home and friends, fiu^eweU !' ** 



YUM PAATIXO SUIT* 

A«ntterii 

l^rhCTOwadoroi 

Woaoswoarir* 
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Off ihip, thst hsth the plsia 
for her owB dorosla. 



** Go, in thy glory, o'er theanoient sea. 

Take with thee gentle winds thy sails to swell ; 
Sunshine and joy upon thy streamers ber* 

Fare thee well, bark ! farewell ! 

** Proudly the flashing billow thou hast defl. 
The breeze yet follows thee with cheer and song ; 

Who now of storms hath dream or memory left? 
And yet the de^ is strong ! 

** But go thou triumphing, while still the smiles 
Of sunmier tremble cm the water's breast ! 

Thou shalt be meted bv a thousand isles, 
In lone, wild beauty drest. 

** To thee a welcome, breathlnx o'er the tide. 
The genii groves of Araby shall pour ; 

Waves that enfold the pearl shall bathe thy side. 
On the old Indian shore. 

** Oft shall the shadow of the palm-tree lie 
O'er glassy bays wherein thy sails are furl'd. 

And its leaves whisper, as the wind sweeps by, 
Tales of the elder world. 

** Oft shall the bunUng stars of Southern skies, 
On the mid-ooean see thee chain'd In sleep, 

A lonely home for human thoughts and ties. 
Between the heavens and deep ! 



** Blue seas that roH on gorveons coasts renown'd, 
By night shall sparkle where thy prow makes way ; 

Strange creatures of the abyss that none may noond, 
la uiy broad wake shall y>U}f% 



** From hills unknown, in mingled joy and fear. 
Free dusky tribes shall pour, thy flsg to mark;— 

Blessings go with thee on thy lone career ! 
Hail, and farewell, thou bark ! 

« A hmg fkrewell !— Thou wilt not bring us back. 
All wnom thou bearest fiir from home and hearth 

Many are thinc^ whose steps no more shall tnudc 
Their own sweet native earth ! 

^ Some wilt thou leave beneath the plantain's shade, 
Where through the foliage Indian suns look bright ; 

Some, in the snows of wintry regions laid. 
By the cold northern light. 

'* And some, far down below the sounding wave,— 
Still shall they lie, though tempests o'er them sweq> j 

Never may flower be strewn above their graven 
Never may sister weep ! 

*< And thou— the billow's queen-^^even thy proud form 
On our fflad sicht no more perchance may swdl i 

Yet God alike is In the calm and storm^ 
Fare thee wdl, bark ! lareweU !" 



TBS Miaaoa in tux DESsaTKo uall. 

'< O, dim, forsaken miiror ! 
How many a stately throng 
Hath o'er thee gleam'd, in vanisn'd hours 
Of the wine-cup and the song I 

'* The song hath hh no echo ; 
The bright wine hath been quaCd ; 
And hush'd is every silvery voice 
That lightly here hath hiugh'd. 

** Oh ! mirror, lonely mirtor, 
Thou of the silent hall ! 
Thou hast been flush'd with beauty's bloom- 
Is this, too, vanish'd all ? 



(t 



It is, with the scatter'd garlands 
Of triumphs long ago; ~ 
With the melodies ofburied lyres ; 
WHh the fiMled ndnbow's gbw. 

*' And for all the gorgeous pageants, 
For the glance of gem and plume. 
For lamp, and barn, and rosy wreath. 
And vase of rich perfume^— 

** Now, dim, forsaken mirror. 
Thou giv'st but faintly back 
The ouiet stars, and the sailing moon. 
On her solitary track. 

** And thns with man's proud spirit 
Thou tellest me 'twIU be, 
When the forms and hues of this world Aide 
From his memory, as from thee : 

** And his heart's long-troubled waters 
At httt in stillness lie. 
Reflecting but the images 

Of the sdemn vrorld on high.** 

We observe that Mrs Hemans has dedicated this vo* 
lume to her friend Sir Robert Liston, under whose hos- 
pitable roof she resided for some time when she visited 
Scotland last summer, and in whose grounds there is now 
a walk distinguished by her name, having been her fa- 
vourite promenade, and one in whlchj we believe she 
more than once courted the Muses. 
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The DmurtmeeJ, By the Author of ** Tales by the 
O'Hara Family." In three volumes. London. Col- 
bum and Bentley. 1890. 

Ma Bakim's works are distinguished by depth and in- 
tensity of passion, and by what is more rare at present, 
great skill in constructing his story, so as to prevent the 
reader seeing dearly in the first chapter wk^t the lat( 
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is to briti^ him to. Mr BAoim is nhnost the on]y au- 
thor now alive who p oseesa c a the power of keeping oar 
interest -anxioosly awnke by the complexity of his plot. 
Be the strings of passion, from which he seelcs to drew 
forth his music, jarring or tuneful, their notes excite, at 
the least, on eager desire to listen to the end. It is not 
seldom that his suljects are iatensely painful. He poe- 
sesses depth aad rigorous feeling : he seeks to extract his 
materials from the hidden recesses of his own heart ; and 
he clothes them in images taken from the story of his own 
island. His recluse and self-examining habits have roused 
his fancy to a state of morbid excitement, and the images 
which the condition of civil society in Ireland for the last 
century offer, are but too well suited to foster such a men- 
tal tendency. Hence, the essential character of the in* 
terest he creates is wild, stimulating, and bordering upon 
the unhealthy. The story of the Fetches, in the Tales 
of the 0*Hara Family, and that of the Conformists, in 
the volumes now before us, are cases where, in seeking to 
move, he has succeeded in becoming oppressive. They 
flit upon us lilcc nightmares. It is, however, but justice 
to this ingenious author to add, that this bias never in- 
terferes with the clear judgment he brings to appreciate 
character, nor seduces him into repetition. His heroes, 
although all Irish, have all a stamp of individuality upon 
them ; and his reflections are sharp and just. He is, in 
short, an author of power, versatility, and originality ; 
and if he would occasionally look more to the sunny sur- 
face of the moral world, and give over groping among the 
quicksilver damps beneath, he would leave us little to 
wish for. 

" The Denounced" comprises two tales; *' The Last 
Baron of Crana," and " The Conformists." They are 
dedicated to the Duke of Wellington, and profess to illus- 
trate the effects of the penal statutes upon Irish society. 
We have, on previous occasions, expre^ed our disappro- 
bation of the practice of converting the novel, a work ad- 
dressed to the imagination, into an indirect moral lecture. 
We never saw any good result from such practices. We 
never saw a child deceived, or reconciled to its physic, by 
the jelly in which it was imbedded ; but we have often 
seen a child deprived, by recollections of physic, of all 
power to enjoy jelly for the future. Beauty and truth 
are co-eternal and equi-potent, but they are not the same. 
They impress and address themselves to different senses. 
There is a harmony, a fitness in abstract reason, even in 
stem morality, which wins, while it awes us ; but this 
flows from iu self-consistency. Dress it in the robes of 
its more airy and fascinating sister, and with the loss of 
its propriety, its charms too are gone. In order to in- 
struct, we must point out what is revolting, as well as 
what is alluring. In order to please, we must sink the 
admixture of evil which cleaves to this ** sin- worn mould." 
The attempt, therefore, to convert works of imagination 
— those pieces of mental music, intended to soften the 
cares of life, or to raise us for a time above them — into ve- 
hicles of sage moral precepts and instructive experiences, 
is to render necessary the introduction of ingredients, 
which must jar with and defeat their principal aim. But 
eaongh of this. 

The first of these tales (« The Last fiaron of Crana") 
o^a with a spirited description of the close of the battle 
of Aughram. This battle, most of our readers will re- 
collect, shortly preceded the surrender of Limerick, and 
the final reduction of Jameses adherents. This tale may 
therefore be fitly regarded as a continuation of the peep 
into the state of men's feelings in Ireland, afforded by the 
author's " Boyne Water." The tale iteelf is briefly this. 
Miles Pendergast — an ofiSoer in King William's army — 
has his life saved at the battle of Aughram by Sir Red- 
mond O'Bourke. At the close of the day, however, the 
army of James is defeated, and the Williamite finds his 
p p w eivi left expiring by his comrades. Under the joint 
influence of gratitade and pity, he pledges himself to be- 
come the panni of Sir Redmond's infant and only son. i 



In order to redeem this pledge, be rrp«ir9, ma soon » m 
treaty of Limerick permits him to leave the army, to 4 
south of Ireland, to seek his young -wurd, mod to cm^ 
him to his home in the north. He finds the boy dn«*% 
by the de^-astations of the victorious forces, to seek shn 
in the woods along with his fbster.&tlser, and aa 4 
priest, whose intdlects the troubles of tbe time have 9@ 
what erased. While with them, Peoderirast is s«ryrt4 
by tbe unexpected approach of the youo^ Barooof Cn 
who being relieved from his apprebensioDs hj the tnsf 
of Limerick, is returning to his hoose, and c s irs ts mi 
the orphan of his father's friend, and oflTer kim a akfke: 
The Baron is a brave, high-spirited, rattling, FrearUn 
Irishman. Young O'Boorke, left to his choice, dedie 
in favour of the friend to whom his father's dying hrw: 
had confided him. The Baron takes his leave, afkryiv 
mising a visit to Pendergast-hall as aooo as he shall lu^ 
settled some lawsuits, and brought home his aistrr from tir 
Spanish convisnt, where she had found refuge duriDf ^ 
kte intestine broils. O'Bourke, his foster father, aad tk 
old priest, repair with Captain Pendergast to Lister. A 
things go on smoothly enough, till O'Bourke reacbotbr 
age of five-and-twenty. By this time it has beoesDc bh- 
ter of gossip in the neighbourhood that Pendergait kff^ 
three Catholics upon his estabUabment ; and a low As- 
pated bully, mayor of the bull-ring in a neighboariif 
town, and leader of its Protestant rabble, confident th^ 
this gentleman, from a consciousness of standing ompn- 
mised with the penal statutes, will not dare to qoam^ 
with a person of his consequence, intrudes upon ha 
preserves, browbeats the gamekeeper, and frightcm tk 
priest. While Pendergast is contriving how to acooa- 
modate matters with this dangerous enemy, (John G«r- 
aon by name,) an open rupture takes place between tin 
latter, and O'Bourke — in which, afier many woris as 
both sides, tbe dignitary of the ring forbids the jfMU^ 
** Papist" to appear at an approaching hnlUbaiting, mi 
Uie angry boy declares his intention of bearding him ia kb 
own demesne. The long-lost Baron of Crana re-appcan 
at the bull-baiting, leading with him his sister, aad i 
dark lady from that sunny clime in which she bad bea 
90 long a resident. In the brawl which ensues betwia 
O'Bourke and Gemon^ and hi which the rahble are ftt- 
pared to take part with their leader, the Barso leaps t« 
ihe side of his early friend, and both are nnexpcctcdlT 
backed by a man cidling himself Johnson, and his hedto. 
The storm is allayed by the appea r anc e of Afr P e a dg gs s t 
in his capacity of magistrate ; but it is deemed e apcdiM t, 
oonsidering the irritation of the townspeople, that tbe 
Baron and his fair friends should take np their abode at 
l^endergast-hall. Here it appears that the Baroa, wbs 
bad been annoyed longer than he had anticipated by tbe 
•hicanery of the lawyers, had been unable, till very late- 
ly, to seek his sister in Spain, on tiiair return fiwn whkk 
they had been driven by stress of weather on the nortbcn 
eoast. They are disturbed by tbe approadi of /ohn Gcr- 
Hon, who, burning to revenge the indignities of die nnn- 
|ng, has hurried down, armed with warrants, at the bad 
df a body of volunteers, to insult Mr Pendergast and his 
guests, and enforce the payment of the penalties inflirted 
by the statute on Pfipista and their harbo ar er s . His in- 
tentions are, h owev e r, once mtn frustrated by the ma- 
chinations of Johnson, who proves eventually to be a cele- 
brated Rapparee chief in the neighbourhood. As a colU- 
lion with the civil powers, however, might prove dis- 
agreeable after such a liberation, the Biuron, with the 
kdies and O'Bourke, and a couple of aervants who wwe 
Implicated, set off immediately for the south. On tbe 
road they again encounter their deliverer, and find him 
beleaguered by the family whose name he had assumed—* 
a set of self-appointed thief-takers. Crana offers to me> 
diate between them, and discovers in the Rapparee chief 
bis elder bn»lher, wlio» having been attainted, hadspnad 
ike report of hit death with a view to preeerre theettale 
in his family. Mumnf now aoknowledfed m Ae ml 
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Biuron of Crana, aurrendvn to the civil powtn, oo litii- 
in^ that, under the protectiMi of a noUa fuailj^ who lake 
An. iotereet in him, he runs no danger ; and hn hrothar 
fHTocaodK to the caitle to await the reenlt. There, the 
, young men and the two young ladiea reaaiBiag together 
d uring a fine autumn, what is to be expeoied ? Why, lore 
to be sipe. 0*Boarke and his friend's skier beg^ to 
think that thej were made Hor each other ; and tho sis* 
ter*s friend becomes passioBately at tach ed to the brother* 
Disappointed, however, and as she persuades herself made 
« mockery of, she flies from the easlie Hi a state of frenay t 
aud falling into the hands of Gemon, discovers to him in 
ber ravings how matters stand with the Crana family. 
At the head of his volnnteen, Gemon immediately pio- 
ceods to demand the surrender of the caetls. By ths me- 
diation of Psndergast, who, haviag been imprisoned ^or 
tke transactions in his house, has soki his lands in dis> 
Ifuat, and before seeking a new home visits Castle Cranii, 
\ at this eris'is, a treaty is arranged, in virtue of which the 
' eaatlc is delivered up, and the family aUowed to take 
their departure in peac e . 

The best conceived d m rac t er s in this work are,*-the 
yoang Baron of Crana and the Dark Ladye — tlMosnvont 
' beauty from Spain, to whom we have already alluded. 
Tho outlawed Baron, too, and the effect of his rapparse 
habiu in subduing his feelings to the tens of his avo- 
eiates, indicates a deep insight into human nature on the 
part of the author who ventured to depict him. 

We have left oundves no apac e iar catering upon 
** The Conformiste.** It shows much of that clear and 
correct judgment of character which wo base attributed 
to Mr Banlm, and is, ia many pasmges, vigorooo in a 
hlg^ dsgree; but its general eflfect Is, notwithstanding 
sunny glimpsss which hsre and there break ia upon us, 
too uni£»nnly and protractedly painfuL 



TTie North American Review. No. LXVII. April, 

1830. Boston ; Gray and Bowen. Edinburgh : 

Adam Black. 
The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. XI. June, 1830. 

London. Treattel and Wurtz. 
TheEdiMburgkJmimal of Science. Conducted by David 

Brewster, LL.D. No, V. of New Series. July, 1890. 

Edinburgh. Thomas Clark. 

This Is, on the whole, rather a heavy Number of the 
NoRTtt Amkeican Revixw. a good many of the articles, 
aud particularly thoec on general science, have apparently 
been contributed by the junior writers oa the es t a b l ish , 
ment, and are principally conspicuous for an ambitious 
style, and the want of any apparent ultimate aim. They 
roll on in good rumbling sentencee ; bat it is impossible 
to see what they are driving at. We are led blindfiBld 
in a circle and wlien we stop, we find ourselves, except 
for the matter of a little giddiness, exactly where we 
were at first. The leading Article in particular, which 
professes to treat of the ** Diffusion of Knowledge," is 
obnoxious to this censure. It starts with a just, and ra> 
ther acute appreciation, of the merits and defedi of the 
Libraries of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge ; but this 
occupies only about two pagss, and the remaining niaeteen, 
— for so far does the article extend are filled with a 
long dissertation, In which the diffneat paragraphs might 
have been exactly inverted In their order, without either 
weakening the argument or obscuring the sense. The 
second article Is more Interesting, as it contains soma ex- 
tracts from the poems of Sprague ; who, if not exactly a 
sublime geniiM, Is gifted with a considerable degree of 
elegant fancy. The reviewer indulges In some humor- 
ous reauH*ka on the universal diffusion of the power of 
verse-writing in these days, and paints with considerable 
success the awful period when not merely every nation, 
but every individual, shall manu&ctore his own poetry. 
ArtloU III.» '' Sug««tiou oa £Ams9^o»,*' strikes «• m 



very dcody approximating to the character of Article L ; 
as does likewise Article IV., on " Bigslow's Elements of 
Technology." The fifth article takes for iU sulgect tho 
'< Report of the Secretary of the Navy to the Pjresident 
of the United States." Although occasionally not a llttlo 
disfigured by attempts at fine writing, and an affectation 
of profound antiquarian research, this esmy contains many 
judicious observations, and much interesting infonnation. 
The progress of the American naval power is one of deq^ 
interest to this country. The artide which followa— 4i 
review of '* Walker's Elements of Geometnr" — has no* 
thing very remarkable about it, either one way or another. 
The seventh article treats of no less a subject than tho 
'< Politics of Europe." It is strange how similar tho 
style of political writing Is In the democratlcal Union of 
Nmrth America, and in the most monarchical states of 
Europe. The real cause of this is the utter want of 
great practical statesmen in either. The public taste haa 
no model upon which to form itself. In Europe, tho 
persons who are called by courtesy statesmen, are 
drawn from the diplomatic corpe, Arom the univerdtyy 
and from the court of the monarch. They are firequent* 
ly Intelligent and acute men of buslnese, but ibey hsvo 
not been braced on the arena of public life ; and it Is 
but rarely they can elevate their minds to view state 
transactions In any more dignified point of view, than as 
a personal coaeem of their master. In America, on tho 
other hand, the persons called to guide the reins of em- 
pire have most of them been trained in a private station. 
They bring with them the narrow — or, at the best, the 
theoretical, views of larivate life. In both countries. In 
short, they want a body of men who, to personal inde» 
pendonce, add long practice in the duties of statesman* 
ship. To this we attribute the lisct, that while In this 
country our long line of illustrious statesmen — our 
Somersss, BoHngbrokes, Chathams, Burkes, PStts, Foxes^ 
and Cannings— is uninterrupted ; on the continents of 
Europe and America, a Metternlch and a Washington 
ars the isoUted products of at least half a century. And 
It ie to the want of opportunity of Ustening to the 
words of such men that we attribute the puerile style of 
political writing which succeeds in countries whose 
tastes and pr^udioes ure in all other matters so diffisr- 
eot. Incontestably, the most interesting Articles in 
this Number are those on ** The Eariy Diplomatic His- 
tory of the United States," and on « Jefferson*s Corre- 
spondence." They lay the foundation of a judicious cri- 
ticism of those materials which are now treasuring up 
for the use of the historian of America, whenever he shaU 
appear. They are characterised at once by acuteness, and 
by a temperate and manly spirit. — The only part of this 
Number of the North American Review that now ro» 
mains for us to notice, is the list of new publications ap- 
pended. We have been even more struck, than on former 
occasions, by the small proportion which the original pro- 
ductions of America bear to the reprints of English 
works. Setting aride a few reports of Commltteee of 
Congress, some books of Travels, Theological Tracts, and 
Speeches to Temperance Societies, we could have fended 
oundves reading a catalogue of Colbum and Bentley^ 
latest publications. Even the works of American growth 
have English features ; as, for example, the announce- 
ment of the ** American Comic Annual for 1831." 

The FoacioN Qoaxterlt Rbviiw for June will sup- 
port the respectable character of that periodical. It con* 
tains no paper of very high talent, but much that Is no* 
vd. Instructive, and entertaining The leading artide» 
** On Dssmondogy and Wltchcnifl," Is, we believe, fVom 
the pen of Mr George Moir. It opens with a splendid, 
though not very reverential, account of the infernal re- 
gions and their inhabitants ; and this Is probably the best 
part of the essay. In what follows, we find, uniformly, 
that correctness and degance which characterise Bir 
. Moir's cof^odtioii>» Mid not onfire^uentl^ trwei of jU 
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gorous thought; bat he laboori throaghont vndir the 
embarras dea rkhessei, Hb mftterlals hare been man 
than be could wuceeifnlly toin|i reaB into a short paper. 
Among the mnhltade of his detalb, he ha* sddoin soe- 
ceeded in girtng na a good indivldaal portrait. The ef- 
fect Is much the sano as if he had gleaned Ills information, 
not from tlie books he quotes, but from their indlees. 
We know that Mr Moir Is not one of those wIm suck 
their infiarmation by this a posteriori p racti ce w ho catch 
a knowledge of books (as Swift somewhere remarks) as 
children do sparrows, by throwing salt on their tails. 
But we wbh to warn him of the efets of orer-condensa- 
tion, and of the suspicions to which it sometimes glTe^ 
birth. Artkles II. and Y. contain specimens of Danish 
Norwegian, and Swedish poetry, lliey are not oharao- 
terioed either by much originality or depth ; but they 
afford a good deal of informatloo on a oulgect Utth- 
known in England ; and to impart this is, as we take It, 
the ^ief use of a foreign reriew. Article IV., on Ren^ 
CailU^'s Journey to TimbttCtoo» b more to the purpose 
than any thing we hare seen on the suljeot. The artldcR 
on the « Engliah In India,** (VII.) and on Fontanier's 
Traveb in Asiatic Turkey, (X.) are extremely entertain- 
ing. The criUcbm, in Article IX., on '* La Musiqur 
mise k la port£e de tout le monde, ke, par M. Fetb,** b 
gentlemai^y snd impartial, in spite of every temptation to 
the contrary which the French autluir's remarks on Eng- 
li^ music could gire. Article III. contains an account of 
Zittmann's reseunches Into the history of the Amphic- 
tionio licague. We hope that the Foreign Rerbw will 
continue to direct Its readers' attention to the labours of 
the German literati in the dqwrtment of classical antiqui- 
ties. They are without the superficiality, in classical mat- 
ters, of our Scotch scholars, and the narrow-minded, rer- 
bal pedantry of the alumni of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Article VIII. is, we suspeot, by Professor M'CuUoch. 
It b the continuation of a series of statistical essays on 
the different leountries of Europe, and professes to treat of 
the state of the wool trade in Germany, with referenee 
to its effect upon our own wool-growers. It by no means 
comes up to the Professor's first article on tlie statistical 
resources of Spain ; but It ncTertheless confirms our opi- 
nion of his peculiar talents — that, next to a good friend 
of ours at present in Edinburgh, he b tlie best concocter 
of a matter-of-fact article now extant The critical 
sketches, and misoelliuieous literary notices, are-^to use 
the phraseology of that excellent class of society, the sick 
nurses — as well as can be expected. In the Notes to 
CorreqMNidents is contained a somewhat awkward apolo- 
gy to Lord Holhind. In the preTious number, his Lord- 
ship was accused of borrowing, in a speech delivered by 
him in the House of Lords, the whole of hb statements 
and arguments from the Review's article on Greece, and 
without acknowledgment. It s^ems that his Lordship 
did acknowledge his obligations for all that he took, 
which was merely one fact ! The truth is, that hb Lord- 
ship, speaking to other matters from documentary evi- 
denoe, mentioned this fact as having met his eye in the 
Foreign Quarterly, a source upon which, of course, he 
could not rely with equal confidence. The previous blus- 
tering attempt to puff Itself off, on the part of the Fo- 
reign Quarterly, was absurd enough; but the tpology b 
worse. Neither Lord Holland, nor the public, remem- 
bered the circumstance — ^then, why expose themselves ? 
We notice this trifie, because we are sorry to see a work, 
which may well rest on its own merits, resort to such 
quackery. The Foreign Quarterly has risen, and will 
maintain itself, by ita Kiertuy merito;— 4f It seeks noto- 
riety by affording eariy diplomatic intelligence, It must 
sink, or be published with a littb more punctuality than 
hitherto. 

The fifth number of the EoixBuaQH Jouxnal or Sci- 
x»CK is worthy of Ma editor. BesldeB many excellent ar- 
ticles po the severer s^bnces, it contains some valqiOrb m^ 




ditbos to gMlegy. Dr Hihbert's " laqwliy 
cnms l ancg s nnte which the remains of 
mab were aocomalated In the voleanie ooU •f the T«|r 
in France;** taken In oonjunotkm wiA 
flrom ** a uieuidf regarding the human 
<if human fhbrioation, discovered in srtid bed or is ik 
Invlum, and upon the epoch of their dcpooitsoe, by Sr 
Serres ;" and with the additional data for ^jo n j ee fi^ 
the ndnimnm age of some soils, alferded in IV i lim i 
Agardll*s essay on <* Inscriptions bi UtIbc trees;" i4 
vory consid er a bly to our materials for aatc r tol nipg ^ 
history of the earth's formation. At tbe onsme time m 
must remark, not so much In refiu reM ae ta tbe pnpen a 
thb journal, but rather as a uulverwl tnstb, tknt, vii 
the exoepthm of professed antiquaries, we do «et Imevi 
more IHogbal and unaeientifie class of bdnge than Ai 
^rcat body ef geoiegbts. lliey seem Miterlj 
discerning the osincldenee or dberepmcjr e^ 
If they can collect an Immense number of 
and storing them together aocording to 
hypothesis, they are contented, ney do 
to aoooacy ef observation themsslne, aor do tbey cb- 
mine with a jndblens critiobm the vahm of tfce toininiwj 
upon which they admit what they hnve sot aeea. Tb 
truth b, that geology b one of Aese filtallj IbeOe ociaws 
to which every ddtUoMte thinks himself ad e q n ate , mid ion 
whoee detaUs the pawing of that chna hns intredmsJ « 
&tal degree ef slovenllnees. What bttdfoifbis of mMhh 
must be thrown ove rb oa r d before It can be b r o u gh t to 
any thing ! The translation of Agardfi^a eaanj reftmd to 
above b by a young and ardent chemist of tbe name d 
Johnston, who likewiae communicates te tbla 
paper '< en the double chlorides ef gold ; 
of Bergellus* yearly statemcntof the 
and chemical science. Hb tabnts and Indnalij vfii 
soon make him better known. We had prajeded mm 
remarks on Professor Babbage*s Obsel-vmtioos on Ks> 
tlonal Encouragement of Scienoe, but nanst dalier Ikn 
to another opportunity. 




The La§ of the DmerL A Peon, hi two 
Henry Sewell Stokes. Iioodon. Hurat» 
Co. 1830. 8vo. Pp.221. 
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It Is a mdancholy fkct, that some men miff think thcs- 
selves poets, though they are no more poeta than theysn 
ohin-choppers. Mr Henry Sewdl Stokee fa one of thii 
kidney. He has here published a goodly velame, ceo- 
sbtingof threehundred and thirty-two Spenserian stanssi, 
and a qwmtm ntffldt of notes, although bis brain b, is 
point of laet, as barren of poetry as the desert about whUi 
he writes. The theme was an unpromising one to esss- 
ittence with. The ** Deeert" allnded to tarns oat ts b 
Dartmoor, a solject pretty well exhaosted already I7 
Carrington's poem. But thb does not frighten Mmta 
Harry Stokes, who, feeling himself pretty oonaidenMy 
huphned, progresses slick right away into the moor, md 
there sits himself down en a dry heathy spot, and wwk 
and moralises through the rest of his book. Like ned 
of our great poets now-aMUya» Mr Stokes b a tcrriUt 
misanthropist, having, no doubt, been very fli used b 
some way or other at some time or other. He bints as 
much In the following fine verse : 

«< I to thee hie, because my soul is sick,— 
Sbk with mankind and their dhgusUng ways: 

Although but lately Undbd my lileVwicV 
And but now gathering Into manhood's bbae, 
Much hath It rat the world's foul murky days t 

Ay,— I have lived quite long enough to %M, 
That Love, Truth, Virtue, in the world*^ wild wmat. 

Perish,— they cannot bide the boisterous swell— 

Corruption'^ mighty surge— that roara their funeral kndL" 

The world being in thb very shocking oonditlon, sl« 
Uiough the V9a4h of Mr Henry SewfU Scehes* lift hm 
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not yet burned to the doup^ it is no wonder that be oen- 
not find anf thing in the doll present, and is obliged to 
have recourse for a few pleasant reminisoences to the past : 



*' The past tense use I ! wherefore?— reason 

Must lamentable reason, so to do 
There is:— for where, oh where, maf now be had 

Examples of the rare Illustrious Cbw— > 

Children of genius— never once untrue? 
In bsyme days there were who firm withstood 

All worldly overture most staoohly, who 
Held fnst the faith, and battled for the good ; 
But where can now be found men of such hardihood ?" 

Mr Stokes is not only of opinion that no such men now 
exist, but most especially, that Dr Southey is not one of 
them. Against the Westminster Reviewers also, he in- 
dulges in a small hit. Our readers will recollect the recent 
dispute apon the greatest happiness principle. Mr Stokes 
rattier smashes the brcad-bMket of the Benthamites : 

<* What is expediency ?— an idiot's dream,— 
A dmnkara*s iudgment, in his torpor reeling,— 
k maoiao's wisdom 'nsath the moon s pali ' 



A maoiao's wMdom 'nsatn tne moon's paie 
Unless when sanotlon'd bv the vivid feeling 
Within the soul implanted, ever ssallng. 

With stamp of good or evil, everv act, , 
And thus Heaven's high and righteous will revealing ; 

A full obedience striving to exact. 

By anger or approval tmit doth ne'er retract.** 

But no wonder that Mr Henry Sewell Stokes hates the 
Westminster Review, since bis admiration for the charac- 
ter of Canning is sudi, that It tempted him to write the 
following stanza to his memory : 

** He died : —and died be by a death not due him ; 

Iflartyr of principle anwavering, 
VioUm of envy-->lt was lactlon slew him : 

Kill'd by a 8tab» and poison'd with a sting. 

Was he, in dawn of promise, freedom's spring. 
Great man and good ! on thy untimely bier 

Did thy destroyers even flowers flinc ; 
Nature would out, and out the unwididy tear. 
And e'en detraction cried— Oh 1 what a man waa here !" 

It is dreadful to think that Canning was 

*« KiU'd by a sUb, and poiMm'd with a sting ;** 

no wonder our author shed an " unwieldy tear" on the 
occasion. 

How long Mr Sewell Stokes might have continued to 
pour forth Spenserian stanzas, it is impossible to say ; but 
fortunately, just after he had written the hundredth and 
ninety-third of the second canto, a thunder-storm came on, 
which drove all the sublime thoughts out of his head, and 
lefi him time to compose only one stanza more, which is 
as follows : 

*' Hark ! Nature too yldds most sublime response ! 

Great God of Justice ! 'tis thy voice— I kneel— 
'Tis No— a deep, tremendous No^ at once 

A host of thunders in loud concert peal : 

Stunn'd, the huce tors seem In the clouds to reel. 
While every echo from its rocky dell 

The din rebellows with a rival zeal : 
But, lo ! the crag 's on fire !— quidc burst, pelUroell, 
A thousand thunder-daps ! I fly— Dartmoor ! fitfewdl 1" 

Exit Mr Henry Sewell Stokes In a tremendous fright, 
bis wig falling off by the way. 



The Pocket Lawyer ; a Practical Digest qf the Laws of 
Seotlamdy reduoM all the most Important Branches of 
tJiose Laws to Snort and Familiar Propositions, stqh- 
ported by Rrferences to Approved Authorities ; with an 
Appendix of Forms of Writings, Law Expenses, ^c. 
By a Member of the Faculty of Advocates. Edin- 
burgh. Oliver and Boyd. 1830. 

We do not wish to advocate any Innovation on the 
boondarieo of either of the learned profesdons, nor do we 
wisb» Uka the champloiii «f •< liberty i«d a^uaUty** In 



the political world, to introduce the levelling system Into 
literature and science, for the purpose of reducing the 
technicalities and mysteries of particular prof^lons to 
the understanding of that miscellaneous class of the com- 
munity included under the designation of popular read- 
ers. Yet, although we are so far aristocratlcal In our 
doctrines, we are aware that there are certain elementary 
principles and facts connected with some professions, 
which ought not only to be known as matters of interest 
to every well-educated Individual, but the practical appli- 
cation of which, by non-professional persons, is often im- 
peratively required in society. The stream of medical 
literature, for example, carries down into oblivion, an- 
nually, a series of little tributary works, professing to be 
all unerring guides to the temple of Hygeia ; and we 
think it strange, that In this age of condensation and com- 
pilation, — an age which is so especially characterised by 
the dwindling down of the noble folios and quartos of 
antiquity, even as the human race itself is said to have 
done, into dwarfish octavos and pocket duodecimos, — no 
practical digest of the laws of Scotland has appeared, 
which might be consulted as a book of reference, by those 
who, to ascertain the most simple fkcts, must at present have 
recourse to learned and elaborate tomes, in which almost 
every information that is sought for is found shrouded 
ingeniously in a style and phraseology which renders It 
MS unintelligible as the most mystical hieroglyphics that 
ever puzzled and baffled the skill of an Egyptian anti- 
quary. We are not, Indeed, of opinion, that, even to our 
own beloved subscribers, all the arcana of the outer and 
inner courts of Justice should be revealed, nor do we en- 
tertain any treasonable design of depriving the fifteen of 
a particle of their dignity, or one conscientious advocate 
of a single fee ; bdt we hesitate not to declare, that we 
agree entirely with the observation of the learned Black- 
stone, that ** it is incumbent upon every man to be ac- 
quainted with those laws, at least, with which he Is im- 
mediately concerned, lest he Incur the censure, as well as 
Inconvenience, of living In society, without knowing the 
obligations it lays him under.** We accordingly commend 
the olject of the present work, which is to explain, iu 
plain and familiar language, such of the laws of Scotland 
as are the most frequently consulted, and of the gre ate s t 
practical Importance. If a merchant wish to consult the 
laws relating to partnership, cautionary obligations, in- 
surance, bills of exchange. Insolvency, sequestration, trust- 
deeds, assignations, recovery of debts, he will here find, 
in very simple and brief propositions, all the legal in- 
formation he can require ;— if a married couple, unhap- 
pily united in an evil hour, wish to cut the gordian knot, 
and divide the links which still bind them to each other, 
they will here find the circumstances under which such 
separation can be accomplished ;— if some excellent house- 
wife sees herself and family plagued by an unruly ser- 
vant, she will here find detailed the circumstances and 
conditions upon which she will be Justified in discharging 
him or her ; and when, in addition, we state that chap, 
ters will be found explanatory of the game laws, laws of 
succession, maritime laws, and almost every other law 
which can In dvil llflB be appealed to, with the forms of 
affldarits, codicils, bills, and account of law expen s e s , ftc., 
su1»|oined, we think we have made out a strong case In 
fiivour of " The Pocket Lawyer.** We have no hesita- 
tion, therefore, in recommending this volume to the atten- 
tion of our readers ; and as the information which it 
contains Is borne out by references to law authorities, it 
cannot fail to prove also a useful auxiliary to the mem* 
hers of tiie legal professi<Hi. 



IU British NaturalisL Volume second. Small Svo. 
London. Whittaksr and Co. 183a 

Ix announcing the first volume of the ** British Nato* 
FRllit** some hw mombe ago, we inibrmed oar readei% 
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that there wm to be a oentUiiuitioii of the woriL The 
preaent Tolume ie a fulfilment of the ptromiae then made ; 
and we ore happy to etate, that in varied intereet and ex- 
tensive neefnliteesy it will not be found inferior to ile pre- 
deceeeor. In the department of this work now before us, 
the author has treated of the natural history of the two 
first seasons of the year, sprinf and summer, in a manner 
which will please every one who takes an interest in the 
wonderful and beautiful works of creation in earth, air, 
sea, and sky. A oonsiderable number of engravings il- 
lustrate the volume. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A QUEER YARN, BLOW MEt 

Next morDiDff our captain did come upon dedc. 
And thus to bH hands he did gloomUy speak} 
*' I tall ye, my hearUai» thenri murder been done* 
Our ship is in mouxniiitt, she cannot sail on.'* 

Otf BeflM. 

Wkll, you must know, that about fifty years ago^ I 

was bound ^prentice aboard the Saucjf Nan, I was then 

but a whippersnapper of a little chap, about twelve years 

old. 'Twas the first voyage I ever made, and I got 

enough of it to make me remember it all the days of my 

life. We were bound to the Spanish main, but first to 

touch at St Domingo, to take in more hands there. We 

•set sail from the Thames on a Friday^ and arrived quite 

-safe at St Domingo. But what's begun on a Friday 

never turns out welL We carried eighteen guns and a 

hundred men, and were going to make a cruize on the 

.Dons, as I suppose you've all guessed. 

The skipper went ashore at St Domingo, and in a few 
<days sent off all the hands we were to get. My eyes ! 
they were a queer set, — blacks, whites, copper-colour- 
ed, and all sorts I The skipper soon came after them, 
bringing such a neat little girl with him as I've never 
seen since. What top-lights she had ! — and such a foot, 
just as if It was cut out on purpose to trip a deck. She 
was as beautiful a little hooker as ever came off Nature's 
stocks. Every one of her timbers all light, fore and 
. aft, from stem to stam. Then such rosy lips ! — and when 
she opened them, what a set of ivories she showed! I'm 
blowed if there was a single chap aboard that wouldn't 
have dung himself right off the maintop into the sea for 
a kiss of them ! I being so young, and a handy little 
fellow, the skipper promoted me from cabin-boy, to be 
lady's maid to Miss Elrisa, of which I was prouder than 
if I'd been made a reefer in the service. (What are you 
laughing at, you ill-mannered land-lubberly swab? Wasn't 
I the only young 'un aboard, and think you he'd have 
made a 'fore-mast man lady's maid ? *T would have been 
a rum sort of a job, I lay.) 

The skipper called her his wife, but we all knew beV* 
ter, for we'd eyes, and were pretty pos she hadn't a clar- 
gjiuan's commission of matrimony about her ; for you see, 
I being lady's maid, had to sleep in a small cabin a little 
for'ard of the skipper's, and at times I've heard her 
crying, and saying to him, " Oh, if I was only spliced 
to you, Harry, I could then be happy !" and I told this 
for'ard among the men. I gathered, too> that she was some 
planter's daughter, who'd run away, to make a voyage 
with our skipper. 'Twas nat'ral that she should wish to 
be 'rnong Christian whites, instead of a pack of black 
heathenish rascals that were about her father's. 

Well, as soon as they came aboard, we made all sail, 
and stood away to the sow-east. All went on well be- 
tween the skipper and madam. Who so loving as they ? 
Many a time, in the cool of the evening, just as the sun 
was setting, and the sea looking like gtrfd, and the breeze 
so delicious, you might have fancied 'twas wafting the 
scent of a thousand spice-trees on its wings, have we 
i«ea them two tltting Ju9t aft the wheel, with their MriD« 



remid each other, (in them 'ere fiery Imtitmice tbey'nai 
over oeremonious,) and he spinning her aosne yan, v^ 
his lipa so dose, that his breath aa he apoke fiumcdhrr 
cheek, and slightly lifted her long and lovdy locks, ih^ 
she with her lips half-parted, and her eyes fixed slafif 
and fondly on him, hung upon ^very word be m 
plainly telling us all that her whole life waa hia, andtk 
in him all her happiness was placed. He us id a ta 
mind me at all, or the man at the wfaed ; botif hecaash 
any of the rest with their eyea turned afk, Uow bi. 
they'd get It ! 

Tou must know, that the mate was m Tcry good-kit 

ing young fellow, and very nuoh Hhed by as all, ■ 

wouldn't have harmed any living aool, if be oentd h^ 

it. Yet, for all that, be was the eaose of tbe very ier, 

being phiyed with the hooker. The akippcr fell ai via 

what they call the yellow fever, if I reooUeet right, ai 

was o bl i ged to keep doeecoikd up inhiaberib; and vie 

he was In the billioes of the fever, I've aeen Elrka ai 

the mate sit and read, and talk to him for a whole w«d 

at a time. Then he*d make them go upon deek It fUi 

mouthful of Anesh air. Some dmj% went on in tUs 

and the skipper was beginning to get better, vrfaen, 

evening, tbe mate and Elrisa went on dedi ai 

She was a little merrylsh or so, owing to the skiypv t 

getting better, and they began to jest a bit, and thes ae 

a scene out of some play-book, that tbe mate was aeoi 

fonder of reading than the log. I was atandtng ea dr 

forecastle, when, suddenly turning ronndy who shsaM \ 

see but the skipper himself at the head of tbe camfmm, 

as pale as death, and grinning most horribly. WiMtkd 

put it into his head to eenie upen deck, blow vm, if i 

know ; but there he was, and tliere were tbey with tker 

backs turned to him. The mate bad bold of her bai 

and was laughing away as he spoke, and eo was sbe,a^ 

then he kissed her hand. As soon as the akippw ■■ 

this, he turned still paler, and bolted down to the caia 

like a shot. I ran aft to tell them what I'd aeen, tyik- 

ing theie might perhaps be mischief hat tbe akipftf n 

up again afore me, with a cutlass in his band ; and «bt 

did. he do, but, before you could say Jade RoUnsM, b 

ran it smaok tbttN^h tiM teals^ crying oat, ** Take tbt, 

villain !** Down dropped he, and down dropped she s 

a fldnt ; but the skipper hoisted her on bis aboulders, td 

was down the cabin like lightning, leaving the matelyiai 

there, and bleeding like fvaj. You may be sure I nei 

out most lustily, and away aft all the men ran. B« 

doctor soon came, too, out of the galley, where he \d 

been, and when he see'd him, says he, *' Fm afraid *ttf 

all up with him : his mittimus is made oat fi>r tbe mfl 

world."* However, he wasn't quite ri^t. The w» 

wasn't dead, but had got a swinging cut right thraesb 

his br eat he r s, and no one ever thoogbt beVI get ow it 

Yet, by a marcy, he righted, and came to again ; \» 

'twas a long time first. 

You may be sure the skipper wasn't liked a bit tk 
more by any of us. In a day or two, he gave oat tka 
Elrisa wasn't well, and oeuldn't be disturbed, and not 
me for'ard among the men, swearing, if ever he esB|^ 
me aft the mainmast again, he'd give mo a geed rofe^ 
ending. Elrisa got werssi but he wouldn't let the d«^ 
tor go near her at all ; and, blow me, vrbat a kick-^ 
we'd every day upon deck ! He wouldn't let the men M 
idlg one moment, what with making all sail on the beoktf 
one minute, and then taking in again. Sometimes be'^ 
have the fire-roll beat in the dead o' the nigbt, and tiff 
was to keep the men in practice, and lam 'em their dutj. 
We didn't so much as get the sleep of a dog-watch (^ 
and out. You may be sure there was plenty of gran- 
bling among us all for'ard. The doctor bad got tb 
mate in his own cabin, and so was atiiand to tend bin 
always, and he was beginning to come round &at. 

Onenight,Ireoolleot itwel],wew«rebeeaimed; thvc 
wasa't a breath of wind, and the sea waa an eaeeth at 
ltdy% tooiaii«.gUMi. We'd gU oof ^kf^ ^««k v^ ^ 
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every rag we could hoist, either alow cht alofu But the 
Skipper, seeing *twas no good, and that she wouldn*t move 
a jot, piped all hands but the watch below. A some- 
thing, I don't know what it was» came over me, and 
almost, without knowing It, I found myself alongside the 
mizen. All was still. There wasn't a word to be heard 
ttom the cabin. I crept softly down the companion, find 
found the door a little (\jar. I peeped in, and saw Him 
looking out of the starn windows, and she sitting on one 
of the chairs, sobbing, ready to break her heart; and, 
blow me, i^ I could help piping myself when I see'd*^ it. 
'Twas a little duskish, though not so much as to hinder 
me from seeing pretty well. Says I to myself, " If 'the 
skipper catches me here, 111 get it ; and he*8 pretty sure 
to do so, if I wait till he comes to shut the door.** So 
with that I found myself creeping in. Hang me, if I 
hardly knew what I did that night. I was a little M- 
low then, and could creep or climb like a cat. There 
was a softi to the starboard of the door, under which 1 
popped myself, and made so little noise, that neither of 
them ever heard me. Well, after he'd stood looking out 
o* the windows for some time, he flung the middle one 
right open, to let in air as I thought, and then began to 
walk up and down lilce mad. Then he seemed to tire of 
that, for he went and locked the cabin door. So, when 
he'd done that, he goes up to Elrisa, and takes hold of 
her, and pulled her into the middle of the room, saying, 
*' Thou false wench, what hast thou got to say for your- 
self, that I shouldn't send you to keep company with the 
sharks?" — ** Oh, Harry," said she, flinging her snow- 
white arms round his neck, " I never was false to thee !" 
— ** You were !** he answered. " My good cutlass has 
done for thy minion the mate, and you shall go seek 
another in the deep.** — ** Spare me ! spare me ! Harry !** 
— '* Never !" and then he dragged her to the window ; 
and says I to myself, " He's agoing to fling her over- 
board, and if he finds me here, hell fling me too." I was 
in a most awful predicament^ and kept my very breath 
in for fear. 

Well, he took her up, and flung her out of the win- 
dow with all his might ; but she clung so tight, that he 
was nearly after her, and there she hung by his neck. 
I saw him take and tear her arms from round his neck 
with a madman's fury, and fling them from him ; but 
she caught, with her right hand, the window-beam, and 
clutched it so tight, that he couldn't make her fingers let 
go their hold ; and there she was, looking up so calmly 
and sweetly into his face, as if she was content to take 
even death from his hands. Her love was great When 
he saw he couldn*t make her let go, he took up a hatchet, 
which was lying by chance on the floor, and with one 
blow severed her hand from her arm. A heavy fall on 
the water, a stifled shriek, a gurgle of the dosing wave, 
said all was over with her. But there he stood, with the 
hatchet still uplifted, gazing on the hand.'Vtrluch was fixed 
there convulsively in the death grasp, and all hell aeemed 
to be imprinted on his features, so horrible and ghastly 
vraa their expression. However, this didn't last long* 
He took and cut away the hand by pieces, for its grasp 
WHS fixed so firm in death, that he couldn't unloose it. 
He then flung water over it, to wash out the stains of 
the blood, and rushed out of the cabin upon deck. I 
followed him, more dead than alive. '* All hands, ahoy !" 
be sung out ; " roan the boat there ; cut away, every mo- 
ther's son of ye — Elrisa's flung herself overboard !" You 
may well suppose she was never found. He pretended to 
be half mad at her loss ; but he couldn't make the men be- I 
lieve but that he knowed more about her than what he said. I 
I crept away to my hammock, shivering with fear. Not 
a wink of sleep did I get that night, and I was too frigh^ ^ 
ened to say any thing about what I'd seen. 

Well, the calm still oontinue«i, and there we lay like 
a log on the water. About the third night after this 
happened, a young fellow, named Brown, had be^a sky. 
larking up In (he jnaiatopi wbeoi «U of » 9ud4^i dowi% 



he came, shivering with fear, and as pale as death. '* I've 
seen it, mateys," he cried. " Seen what ?" we asked. 
'' Why, it. When I was up in the top, presently some- 
thing came smack agen my cheek.** (But I forgot to 
tell you, that Elrisa had a custom of putting her hand 
on the skipper's mouth whenever he began to swear.) 
" Well,** as Brown said, '* smack agen my cheek it camd 
once more ; and so I, thinking 'twas some of you making 
fun of me, cried out. Belay there with your tricks, and 
be d — d t'ye ! Lord, I'd no sooner got the words out 
o* my mouth, than bang 'twas closed with a hand all 
blood, and all cut about the flngers, with never an arm 
to it, as if it had been cut off at the wrist. You may be 
sure I didnt wait to see any more ; and may I be d — d 
if ever I go up that 'ere top again !" — <' Ob 1" said one of 
the men, ** Brown's fallen asleep, and dreamed all this, and 
has awoke by hitting his head 'gainst the mast, and so 
believed it all true.** He*d hardly spoke, when a voice 
from the maintop sung out plain enough, ** On deck, 
there !** We were all a little startled at this ; but wa 
counted, and found all hands on deck except the skipper, . 
the doctor, and the mate. *' On deck, there 1" sung out the - 
voice again ; and then there was such a booting, and yell- 
ing, and shrieking, as if Davy and bis crew bad come to • 
anchor in our tops. Well, the skipper, hearing the noise, . 
came upon deck, and then the voioe sung out again, ** On . 
deck, there !** — ** Hilloah !" roared the skipper, running . 
for*ard to the mainmast. '' Stand from undia: !" roared j 
the voice. ** Let fall, and be d — d t'ye !" said the skipper. . 
Blow me, but it came with a vengeanee. Down dropped/ 
a bloody hand, and directly it touched the deck, it started 
up, and fixed itself right on the skipper's lips. £fo 
ran up the rigging like a madman into the top^ mhw ^ 
the yelling still kept up ; but he wasn't there ai a«r ^^ 
tiefore he gives a Jump, and goes right overboavdi $ r ^^ ^^ 
sooner did he reach the water than all wa».9^km* ^^^ ^ 
heavy squall arose that moment, and a»«iqr fl^ the 
hooker like lightning through the waves :>. Amti jf ^bat isn't 
what I call a queer yam, blow mn ■tjiitt'ii ^^ 
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THE DRAMA. 



Havino now seen Faoi» KcnOir |n ,11 her ehancters, 
and havmg had a whAla i^Hwiifi' ^ ^ ^^^^ „p ^^ mind 

concerning her, wa shaU sta*^ • ^ ft^ ^^,^ ^h,t 

our matured, opinion ^ ^'^ Kemble is not at thu mo^ 
ment a gr^^ ^ctrm. Theft i,, of course, a vagueness in 
the tern,, pat acteess,« ^^ ^^ ^ ^ j^ j^ ^,^ ^ 
referring either to Mrs f ^.^^^^ ^^ ^j^ ^'NeU, or to 
that corwt conception ^£ ^^at « great acting" ought to 
be, which exists, w w ^y ^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^g ^^^ ^^ 

,of culUvated taste, ^ great actress takes a house by 
jstorm,— makes aU ^j^^ paaeions of their nature leap up 
within the bm' ^^ ^f jjgr audience,— and moves the 

the lottd invdj ^^^^^ plaudits, and the gushing tears, of 
enassemblMl mulUtude. Miss Kemble cannot do this;— 
she is jdeaa* ^^^ ^^ sometimes affecting, but the impres- 
sion ^ pr foduc^ ig not deep, or lasting, or Intense. We 
give hmtf 2it the same time, full credit for possessing a more 
^''^^^ mmooshareofgenins; she has done whatfew young 
ladier , ^^ ^^ ^^ eould have done^ and she has all at once, 
^y ' . sort of eomp de Mmn, aohiered a popularity never be^ 
^^^ e aAtained by so yoilng a candidate for histrionic ho- 
^ ours, all the brightest ornaments of the profibssioa ha» 
Ting prevfously served a long and tedious apprentlce- 
^ip. Bat popularity may aeon blow past, and aodden- 
tal drcumstanoes may have raised Miss Kemble upon 
stilts, which may, ere long, walk from under her feet. 
She mvst either rapidly improve, or she will soon cease 
to be an oljeot of so much attraction as she is at present. 
So mneh for what Miss Kemble is. The next en- 
qah7 most be— What is the likely to become f Thh is 

» ifmtim aort ^Mttjr wked Uno wmwm^ A% tiM 
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same time^ we hesitate not to ny, that we have excellent 
hopea of her. She U a girl of genius, else she could not 
have made the i w og r es s die has already made. When she 
becomes more like a woman, and when her face and fi- 
gm*e consequently acquire more power and ezpressioo, — 
when she can throw a greater volume of sound into her 
Voice, and send forth more passion from her eye,^ — when 
^e can make her audience fed that she has ceased to be 
merely a young lady in her teens, and that, in the full 
possession of every feminine endowment, her own bosom 
may have been agitated, in the vario«u relations of life, 
even as is painted in the mimic soene,«-we are inclined 
to hope that then Miss Kemble will, with propriety and 
grace, take her station at the very head of her profession. 
On one condition alone, however, do we think this like- 
ly — that she concentrate all her powers on that depart- 
ment of the art to which the natunl bent of her own ge- 
nius led her originally, and in which she is much more 
calculated to shine than in any other. No great per- 
former ever rose to equal eminence in both tragedy and 
comedy. Who talks of Mrs Siddons or Aliss 0*Neil ex- 
cept as tragedians ? Let Miss Kemble beware of frit- 
tering down her mind by attempting to represent the 
mere elegancies and trifling distresses of genteel comedy. 
She ha$ no hum for it. We have seen her both in Lady 
Toumfy and in Portia, the only parts of the kind she has 
yet played since her first dd>ut, and she is very inferior 
in both. Her face and figure tell much more against 
her in comedy than in tragedy ; her upper row of teeth, 
in particular, which are unfortunately a great deal too 
large and conspicuous, are enough of themselves to ruin 
any Xadfjf Townly. But in truth, genius and cleverness 
are too different things, and Miss Kemble, we trust, has 
too much of the former to make a good depicter of fashion- 
able li^ It is to tragedy that she owes her reputation, 
and let her stick to tragedy, for it is the steed that must 
bear her on to the mountain's top, if she is ever to reach 
it. If she gives up tragedy, she takes her seat on an 
ambling pony, and may canter smoothly enough on In 
the train of Miss Ellen Tree and Miss Mordaunt ; but 
her ambition should be made '* of sterner stuff".** 

Whilst we thus estimate Miss Kemhle*s present powers, 
and talk of her future prospects, it is but fair to confess 
that there are some others, and men of good judgment 
too, who are disposed to go considerably farther in the 
praise of this young lady. Their arguments do not alter 
our opinions, yet it is proper that they should be heard ; 
and as the Literary Journal offers ** freedom to him that 
would write,^ we have the editor's assurance, that be 
willingly gives a place to the fiiUowing communication, 
which is at once temperately and ably expressed : 

MISS FANNY KIMJIA 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Jowmal 

Piiff: O, dssr nu'sin, you mmt sUrt a grest dssl movo than that 
. . . 'Sdesth and fury I Osdtlife ! fir ! msdatt ! if you go out 
without the porting look, you might as well dance out. 

Dan^fle. You wfU not easily perraode me that there it no credit or 
imporunce in beine at the head of a band of crltia, who take upon 
them to decide Ibf the whole town. 

TheCrmo, 

Ma Eonoa, — In my theatrical experieooe, which I 
confess to be rather limited, I have observed that the he- 
roes of the stage, like those of real life, form two distinct 
classes, vis. those who have soukp and those who have 
none. Among the latter will frequently be found Indii- 
vidnals of respectable talents and considerable attain- 
ments, who have risen to some emineiux by patient in- 
dustry, by personal attractions, and a happy art of profit- 
ing by accidental circumstances, and sometimes by the 
real merit of their performances, and a distlngnisbed 
cleverness of execution ; but to the former class belong 
exclusively the higher orders of Intellect. In estionating 
Miss Fanny Kemble's merits as an actress, I think our 
^nbiirgh critict have not suOoiently gttctidfd to thit 



distinction between genius and mere talent, bewmr 
cessfully cultivatedybetween dclicsite 
clever performance, — in short, betweeo the 
ments of first-rate excellence, and the 
cution of second-rate acting. The 
Edinburgh conveys an impression npoo the whole ai^ 
vourabletothe proiPeasi<mal reputation which Miss Kwtk 
acquired in London ; but the olgectlona srfalch haveWa 
urged do not warrant this arbitrary rrvensl utthtjdt^ 
ment awarded by our soutberu neighboitrs. One air 
does indeed find out that the lady is too jimMMg far mm* 
of her charactera~-another discovers that abe waats i| 
nity of stature — a third quarrds with her Caoe — sali 
fourth is greatly scandalized with her pronandatisB «' 
the vowel o ; now, all these criticisms may be psiiBaif 
Just without much affecting the only qaeation ia wUd 
the public at large is greatly Interested, ria. b Sb 
Kemble, as a dramatic character, of flrai-rate gcnfai% « « 
she only a very clever actress ? 

The truth is. Miss Kemble is not, proper l y tftaian^ 
clever at all. Her style of acting is not, in itael^ cska- 
lated to astonish a crowd — she has nothing of the iak 
and less of the rant, which calls down the daiaoroai wf- 
plause of the galleries — and her personal apptanaiT b 
prepossessing only from its simple modesty. To whi 
cause, then, are we to ascribe the crowded 
she draws, and the unbounded applause with 
has been night aAer night received ? To her genius, 
questionably — to that admirable conc^tioa of her psrt a 
which she excels every actress we have seen, and ts th 
severity of Judgment which makes her anxlons to ic^ iv 
ther than ambitious to act, her characters. I have efkt 
heard mere declamation better given, bat I never hsn 
seen a character sustained throughout with a»ere tnA 
and dignity than by Miss Fanny Kemble ; and wfacRfir 
the poet has given occasion, either in aituaiion or «Bt»- 
ment, for nice developement of character or for geaoist 
passion, her action, every tone of her voice, every ftstet 
of her eoontenance, become eloqnent, and npcak dirse^ 
to the heart. This is the evidence and the trioaifli d 
true genius. Perhaps In none of her characters ^ ik 
displayed this power more strikingly than in her haiA. 
Your own *' CsaaEaus** has done Justice to one noMefsrt 
of her acting ; but the whole character ia one of the vtfr 
finest conception and most felicitous execution ; and jm 
will readily acknowledge how much it owes to thegcnia 
of the actress, when you remember that the poet b is- 
deed rich In situation, but exceedingly meagre in the fiB- 
ing up of his characters, and that even of his hcrsine h 
has merely sketched a happy outline. Miss Kemble u, 
perhaps, the only actress at present on the stage whew 
mimic grief fairly cheats us into sympathy. For ay 
own part — and I know my case is far from being di^ 
lar — I have often bestowed on Mrs H. Siddons and iSm 
Jarman, my warm and most sincere applause, but Urn 
Fanny Kemble alone has commanded my tears. Wcr 
this young lady merely a very clever actress she migh 
draw crowds and create a sensation for a season, my. 
perhi^M she might even obtain the fiivourable suflriigcssf 
the critics, and, after all, sink into that neglect which vwy 
clever actresses have sometimes experienced. But this a 
not her character. She has already, by the mere force d 
high intdlectual endowments, attained a more elevated 
station than any of her contemporaries; but she has mock 
to learn : she must learn much bef<n% she can take her phci 
by the side of the Mra Siddons, and she will learn it sB. 
Even now, she possesses all the essentials oi greatao^ 
but art must yet be called upon to contribute its Aart; 
in many minor points, she is still unschooled, b«rt ak 
already betrays the possession of those noble powers whicfc 
are beyond the reach of arL And, after all, her partal 
deficiency in these minor and easily-attainable grsoH 
seems to be the principal reason for that caotioa wid 
which our critics have spoken of Mist Kemble. Thiy 
•rei fortootbi ii&il4 of coaoatliog thwMolTft b/ no* 
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turini^ any decided opinion on the merits of a Bucephalus 
till they have seen him exhibit his paces at Ast]ey*s! 
Sach conduct may be prudent, but it is not magnanimous 
— it is not just ; and even putting Miss Kemb1e*s claims 
oat of the question, it is not honourable to the critic him- 
self, nor fair towards the public Crowded audiences of 
the best society In Edinburgh, Including some of the most 
distinguished literary characters In Europe, have, night 
after nighty honoured this wonderful creature with their 
presence, and itill more, by their plaudits and tbcf r tears ; 
and yet, were I to hint that these have a right to expect 
that their sentiments should be echoed aloud by the press, 
I suppose your critic would complain that 1 wished to 
interfere with his independence. Such is not my wish. 
My quarrel with your contemporaries is not that they 
think less highly of Miss Fanny Kemble's histrionic 
powers than I do ; I know not exactly whether they do 
or not — or if they do, they may be right ; at all events, 
it need be no ground of quarrel between us. What I 
hlanie in them Is, that they do not give us that full, dis« 
criminating, and decided opinion of her character which 
the interest excited, even in our remote provincial towns, 
with regard to the meHts of this young candidate for 
theatrical honours, seems to call for. If they are honestly 
of opinion that Miss Kemble does not possess the capacity 
of a first>rate actress, let them say so at once ; if, again, 
they think that her powers require only to he matured 
by a little cultivation and experience, let them point out 
her faults and deficiencies ; but, at tlie same time, let the 
public have a hint both of her present excellence, and of 
what we have a right to expect in future from so highly- 
gifted a mind. Ingenious strictures on a questionable 
emphasis, or petty sin against orthoepy, are somewhat 
mistimed at present, when the theatrical world Is engaged 
in deciding whether or not this new candidate for fame 
is entitled to assume at once the very highest place in her 
profession. Even your own ** Cxaasaus,** and my fa- 
vourite ** AcKis,** have not done their duty In this case. 
It may, indeed must, be inferred from what they have 
said, that they consider this young lady as belonging to 
a much higher order of intellect than the common run of 
heroines ; still this Is only to be inferred — they have not 
fairly spoken out ; and I have no doubt that many who, 
like mysdf, would be prepared to receive the decided 
opinion of these critics with respect, shrink with dissatis- 
fkction from the task of analysing, balancing, and guess- 
ing at ambiguous expressions. Perhaps Miss Kemble 
does not come up to some high standard of dramatic ex- 
cellenoe which they may have formed in their own mind, 
and therefore they think themselves bound to qualify their 
praise ; but this, though an intelligible. Is a very unfair, 
canon of criticism. SVhen does human exertion realise 
ideal excellence? and even when we adopt a more ra- 
tional standard, and look back upon the triumphs of Sid- 
dona and 0*Neil, we must rememl>er that they come to 
us mellowed by distance, and aggravated by the sweet 
delusion which ever attends the retrospect of pleasures 
which are lost to us for ever. Iiet us compare Miss 
Kemble with her own contemporaries ; but here Is no 
room for comparison, — she towers above them all as 
moch in kind as in degree of merit : let us then Judge 
of her by herself— by what we hear, and see, and feel, 
when the distress of Mrs Beverley, the girlish passion of 
JuUUy or the love-sIck grief of Isabella, stands personi- 
fied before us, — is she not a glorious creature — the very 
child of genius ? " Jam nova progemes cath dimitiilur 
ako," worthy of the highly-gifted family of Kemble. She 
is even now decidedly the ablest actress on the stage. 
She has already achieved more than ever actress did at her 
age, and on so short probation ; and we are fairly entitled 
to expect that she will add another living name to the 
splendid trio, Pritoh*rd« Siddons, and O'Neill. I am. 
Sir, CTrsirHoy. 

Ja Ttrerenoe to the aUohion whioli the aathor of the 



above communication makes to us, we hope he will allow 
that we have to>day spoken out pretty decidedly. We 
were unwilling to do so before, lest it should be prema- 
ture. In some things '' Ctesiphon *' and we are at one. 
We both think that Miss Kemble possesses genius, and 
has a right to know that the e}*es of the country are upon 
her, in the exp^tation that she will become a great ac- 
tress. But we do not think with " Ctesiphon,** that she al- 
ready " towers above her contemporaries,** and is " deci- 
dedly the ablest actress on the stage.** Mrs Henry Sid- 
dons and Miss Jnrman are, in m&ny respects, her equals 
in tragedy ; and Mrs Henry Siddons, Miss Jurman, Miss 
Ellen Tree, and others, are much her superiors in co- 
medy. 

^ni Cetbevttf. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TO JULIANA. 



Foa me ! 
Dost thou kneel down and pray to God for me ? 

O ! then thou lov'st me ! if thy thoughts do dwell 
In heaven for one so little, worthy thee,— 

Thou lov*st me more than thou dost care to tell, 
And I am happier than I hoped to be ! — 
Thrice happy ! that each mom and eve there rise 

Thy gentle prayers to great Creation*9 throne ; 
For if to thine no seraph's voice replies. 

To me there comes an echo of thine own. 
And in the gM of mom, and when the light 

Falls grey and sober o*er the far-spread scene, 
I feel within my heart thy spirit*8 might. 

And half become what I have never been ;— 
More full of high resolves, and firmer faith. 

And deeper trust in the eternal law 
That leads to life through the dark gates of death. 

Where dwell the sights which holiest prophets saw. 
And this it is to love — that there doth glow 

Withal my breast a spirit caught from thee. 
And at the hour that thy wing*d wishes go 

Up to the stani, there resteth tranquilly 
A deep devotion that surpasseth show — 

A light, by thee caird down from heaven, on me ! 

H. G. B. 



ROBERT THB BRUOK. 
By WiOiam Wilmm. 

He sat alone on a mossy cairn. 

And leant on his bloody brand. 
While his look grew vengeful, dark, and stem. 

With thoughts of his injured land. 
Where is the plaided warrior host. 

He marshaird at morning tide ? 
On the battle-field, with banner lost. 

They are slumbering side by side ! 
And he, like a hunted felon, files 

To the hills of his native home, 
In mountain shepherd*s lowly guise. 

Through the wilderness to roam. 

" Oh, for the sword of the Wallace now^ 

With iu lightning flash of doom. 
When the battle flush was on his brow, 

And victory on his plume ! 
When, like the tornado's wrathful sweep, 

He rush*d to the deadly fray, 
W|iile the foe fell round him, heap on heapi 

As the mower swathes the hay ; 
And back, like frighten*d deer, they fled, 

Each hurrying' rank on rank. 
As the stem aYenger*s angry blade 

Clf am'd red on rewr imA fliuik ! 
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'^^Hieo rung fair Scotland** rouiing hurra, 

A« she waTed her boDiwt blue, 
While o*er her warriors' thick arraj 

Her proud lion banner flew ; 
Then rose to hearen young Freedom** hjmn, 

Like the Toice of a tbounnd waTes, 
And echo caught the strain sublime^ 

And replied from all her cares. 
And the lion banner yet shall stream, 

Unchecked from strand to strand, 
And the broad claymore *mld yietory gleam, 

In each plaided hero*s hand ! 

** Thea from her trance shall Freedom wake, 

And her trumpet call be blown, 
.Tin bMgfaty Bnglieh Edward qmlra 

On his lofty tyrant throne. 
Shades of my fathers ! hear the vow 

Of your true, though outcast, child. 
As a Tanquish'd, houwless, exile now. 

He wanders tha traddesa wiM; 
Till hie hwd ta freedom be reelond. 

And her bleeding wrongs arenged, 
Unsheath'd shall remain the Bruce*s sword. 

And his deadly hate unchanged !** 



STANZAS FOR MU8I0. 
By James P, Brown, 



Whkw the voice of the minstrel is mute, 
And the hand that brought melody forth 

From the simply-strung Ijrre, or the lover's soft lute. 
Lies cold in the bosom of earth — 

Will ye think of the minstrel then ? 

When the songs that he waken*d are sung 
To the sweetly-sad strains that he loved — 

When his harp, o'er his grave, on a dark cypress hung,- 
By the spirit of music is moved — 

Will ye think of the minstrel then ? 

When the flowers, in their rich summer bloom. 
Woo the gladsome sunbeams for a kiss,' 

While their odours are cast on the air round his tomb 

As balm from the islands of Bliss 

Will ye think of the minstrel then ? 

Will ye sigh when ye know he is gone — 

Will ye give to his memory a tear ? 
If his songs in your hearts have awaken*d a tone 
Which lore and remembrance hold dear 

Will ye think of the minstrel then ? 
Aberdeen, May, 1830. 



A RESOLUTION. 

Vll never spin a line again, — 

Unless I chance to find 
Some new and rather striking thought 

Arise within my mind ; 
For though I can at times compose 

A stanza In a minute. 
The thing maf hare a sweetish sound, 

But then there's nothing in it ! 

I'm tired of endless mournful songs 

About the " ills of life/' 
And " broken hearts," and " early death," 

And *' this world's gloom and strife ;" 
I vow His affectation all, — 

The worst that e'er was heard ! 
And only meant to conjure up 

An interest in the bfotl. 



" He writes such very lovdy things, 

I wish his name I knew ; 
He's young, they say, and very pale. 

And melancholy, too ! 
Oh dear! I wonder if ha haa 

A father and a mother,-* 
Perhaps his early love is dead. 

Or married to another !** 

Tis sweet, no doubt, to Poet*^ soul. 

In tender hearts to raise 
Derire to know why grief has east 

lu diadow o'er his^ys ; 
Though Fortune smiles upon bis path. 

And earth and skies are glad, 
"< His hopes are erush'd," <" his hmrt U anr'd,'. 

'Tls/>rettytobe8ad! 

I'm wearied, too, of rural strains 

That tell of ** streams and flowera,** 
And little birds that <* tune their songm** 

Im " grovea" and '' garden-bowers ;"* 
And lines aho^ Am ** aonset eve," 

And ** gold donds in tiie wtat,** 
And starry nights, when " not a breath 

Is rippling ocean's breast." 

I'm fired of hearing, when they gaze 

Upon the moon and skies. 
That minstrel bosonu often feel 

Some tender thoughts arise — 
Of childhood's home " across the sea,* 

Or friends ** that they have lost," 
Or << dreams of bliss" that '* youth had nnnt," 

But age has " rudely croas'd." 

As if, forsooth, their hair was grey. 

And yews had made them blind. 
When all the time they're gay and young. 

With hearts like summer wind: — 
In truth, ye willow-wearing bards. 

Your band I will not Join ; 
Unless new tiioughts should chance to rise, 

I'll never write a line ! 

GsaraFei. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Thk Cabinet Albiun, in a hsndiorae volume, leontaii^ ^c* 
MlectMl from the popular fugitive litersture of the day, is om^. 
ready. 

A work, entitled Nonrington, or the Ifemoin of s Peer, isbdM 



Dr Naret* labdrioot sad useful undertaking, a life of LvJ 
Buffhley, the first voUune of which was publUbed in 18S8» bM* 
completed. 

Mr Britton hu announced a Dictionary of the Ardutectaie of ik 
Middle Ages, inchiding the word* used by old and modern aattov 
in treating of Architectural and other Antiquities. 

Among other novelties announced for immediate pubHcatloB m 
the following :— 1. Southennan, a novel, by John Gait, 1^ lb 
author of " Lawiie Todd, or the Setders in the Woods*** 4tc-l 
Travels to the Sett of War in the East, through Rosria and tbe C& 
mea in 1829, with Sketches of the Imperial Fleet and Army, At 
by J. E. Alexander, K.L.S., I6th Lancers, M.R.A.S. ^e.-^ Ih 
Turf, a Satirical Novel, t voU.~4. The Revolt of the Ang«^ bf * 
author of " Cain the Wanderer,*' Ac— An ocUvo editSon, oamin 
ably improved, with numerous illustrations, of Tiavefe is Skiir. 
Oreeoe, and Albania, by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. of EmoMBw 
College, Cambridge^And, 6. Clarence, a Tale of our Own TIaiew J 
vols. 

Naw MszzoniVTO Styl« of Drawiitg.— We have esamlMd i 
number of very beautlAil drawings executed by Mr and Mti Cni& 
shank, exhibiting the Messotinto style which has leccntly bcm o- 
troduocd into this city by these ingenious artists. One ehanctsrUf 
feature of this style of drawing, is its remarkable softness, wfaidb » 
sea-pieces and landscape designs, has a more pleashig efSbcC thai tb 
pencil alone could acoamplish. We recommend this aoeompUstacs! 
to the attention of those of our|readers who patronise the Fiw Ars; 
sad we msy add, that we art giywi to andsntaad it nay bt kseei 
with great Aciiity. 



WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRER 6S 



Thb JuTBitiLB Libra BT.*— This work win tppour under tht 
hIglMit aufploei, bo Royal HighiiMt the Dncfaeii of Kent hBTing 
granted her expvMi peiiulwten tbatit ihould be ded ie ited to the 
young Princess Victorte ; and tbe first nnmber, compvlaing «' The 
Lives of Remarkable Yonth of both Sexes,** which is to appear on 
the 1st of July, will accordingly be embellished with a highly-finish- 
ed portrait of the Princess, besides those of King Edward VL, Lady 
Jane Grey, and Sir Thomas Lawrane«. 

Manauni , the Italian novelist, prompted by an excsss of sensitive 
npprrtiension, has thrown the MS. of his new romance into the fire. 
Authors are seldom troubled with such fits of hnmHity, and we could 
some In whom we eould easily ibrgive this spedas of self- 
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A Translation of the Life of Agrleola, by Tadtus has appeared, 
in <lto, at Plorenoe, from the pen of Lonli Booapaitew The notas 
are oritioal and erudite. 

Nbw Pobtbait or BuBica.— Mr Horsburgh has now finished his 
engraving from Taylor's portrait of Bums, of whidt we gave so full 
an acooont some time ago. As a work of art, this engraving refieets 
the highest credit on Mr Horsburgh. The execution to at once dear, 
soft, and dbthict Of the merits of the portrait, as a true and dia- 
racterlstielikaiess, it to quite unnecessary now to speak. Thetestl- 
moniak in its favour obtained by the pubKshers from the very high* 
est anihorities are decisive on the pobit. We have no doubt that thto 
print will find its way over the whole country, and be hung up alike 
in the nobleman's drawing-room and the peasant's parloor. 

CnrT-CHAT PBOM Pari8.«\ valuable collection of autographs of 
celebrated characters has been publishing at Paris for a constder- 
nble tfane past in numbers, and is now complete in three quarto vo- 
lumes.— Champollion has returned from Egypt, and to about to 
pnttUsh a work upon the discoveries he has made, in which thdr 
entire agreement with the fects recorded by Moses, Herodotus, Ma- 
netho, Tadtus, and others, will be clearly lllustrated.«A French 
ecclesiastical Biography to announced for publication. In eighty-one 
volumes Svo. Eadi volume to to Indude one diocese^ and the one 
devoted to that of Paris to to appear Immediately.— M. D* Arlincourt, 
after a long silence, to about to publish another romance, in ibnr vo- 
lumes, entitled The Rebeto under Charles Y.— A new Journal, do- 
voted entirely to geology, to about to be commenced* editad by 
Messrs Bou£, Jobert. sen., and Roaet. Tbe editors auuoun es b that 
they will recdve ctMnmunications In foreign languages, and have 
them transtoted for the Journal Into French.— A new ^^age round 
the world, it to said, will be undertaken after the termination of the 
expedition to Algiers, under the command of Cqptahi Mathieu, the 
prindpal object of which wUl be the isUnds of the Padfic-The 
weather of late at Paris has been exceedingly bad.— At the com- 
mencement of the present month, the Feit rHeu was e debr a t ed with 
great magnificence. 

Chit-chat from Lohooh.— Thorn's Statues are again exhibiting 
in London, with the addition of the Landlord and Landlady. Our 
Scotch friend evidently knows how to dd the Cockneys, as he thus 
makes two exhibitions out of one gronp.— A silly paragraph having 
appeared In an Irish paper— Uie Sligo Obierver-~ttMtiMig, In the most 
positive terms, that the song called «* The Exile of Brio." was not 
the production of Mr Campbell, that gentleman has taken the trouble 
to publish a letter in the TImm*, in which he proves hto authord^p 
beyond a doubt 

Chit-Chat rnoM Glaboow.— Active preparations are making for 
the approaching Exhibition of Paintings. Already>everal works of 
great merit have come forward, especially from Graham, as also 
from the very ridng artist Macnee. Adverttoements have appeared 
in the metropolitan journals, and several of the leading artists there 
have promised eflldent aid. The Institution, whtdi has sueeessftUly 
established these annual exhibltkins, to an admirable one In design, 
and to now altogether unexceptionable in management, for from lu 
President— Mr Smith of Jordanhill— to Its unwearied Secretary, 
every one seems aealous In the cause. In addition to what it has al- 
ready done. It to about to establish an Academy for studying from 
the antique— The long-dtoputed question as to which of our rival 
managers dKmId get the patent, to at last about to be dedded In fk- 
vour of Alexander.*— Gig-rowing and cridcet are the fkvourite amus^ 
ments at present, rdieved by cold punch, cigars, and the Bdhtbrnrgh 
IMerafy JoumaL There to to be a regatta ou the Clyde In a fow 
wedcs.— There are whispers of a Magaiine being about to be started 
here on a liberal and business-like plan, next publishing season*— 
" The Shamrock," a colleetion of excellent Irish songs, will appear 
as eoon as the nights grow longer.— A pleasure trip to St Kikla to an- 
nounced by some spirited steam-boat prop ri et o rs. 

Theatrical Oosdj*.— During the season which has now dosed, 
fifteen new pieces were produced at both Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. The following to a list of them, with a statement of the 
number of nights each was performed :— 

OBVaT LANK. NigbU, COTBHT OAROBIT. Sights, 

Epicharis .... 5 First of May . • .11 

Greek Family . vrithdrawn. Robber's Wife . . .15 

Snakes In the Grass . . 9 Shakspeare's Early Days . 11 

Brigand . . .47 Night befbre the Wedding . i 

Folhes of Fashion • . 11 Royal Fugitive ... 6 



OOTBITT dABOBIf. NtghtS. 

Black-eyed Susan . . 18 
Harlequin and Coek Robin 8i 
Husband's Mtotake . . 18 
PhrenolQgtou . withdmwn. 
Robert the Devil . . .84 
NinetU . . . .12 
Teddy theTiler . . .45 
Wigwam • , , Ji 

CInderena . . . . SO 
The Colonel . withdrawn. 
-It to sdd, that on the next occasion of applying for a renewal of 
the licenses for the minor metropolitan theatres, the proprietors of 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres have determined upon 
entering a strong opposition against the ctoimants, on the ground 
that the minor theatres have departed from the terms upon which 
they were licensed, by acting the rqpilar drama. Instead of confining 
thdr entertainments to speetades, dandng, and music. It to even 
said that proceedings have already been commenced against the 
Tottenham-street Theatre.— The Haymarket Theatre has opened 
for the season i Keen to engaged as a star for a limited period, and 
among the regular company are Hom« W. Farren, Cooper, the new 
•ctor Webster, Vlning, Mn Humby, Mrs Glover, Miss Mordaunt, 
and Miss T. H. Kdly.— Warde, Meadows, and Miss Ellen Tree, are 
taking a provincial tour.— The BngMdi Opera-House performers 
commence their campaign at the Addphl on the first of July.— Miss 
Paton and Mr Wood have gone together to Dublin. There to some- 
thing very dtogustlng In these two persons thus pnblidy playing to- 
gether. We do not believe it wonki be tolerated in EdinbuigiL*- 
Adams, an American tragedian, to at preasnt perfimBlag the first 
line of tragedy in Liverpool along with VandenhoC Yates and the 
Elephant are also there. Anodier dqihant has made Its i4>pearance 
in Glasgow; but It to not the real Siaaa Pure.— Miss Fanny Kembia 
performs the Grtcian DamghUr for her benefit thto evening, after 
which the theatm wRI dose for the season.— There to no truth what* 
ever in the report that Mr John KemMe, son of Mr Charles KemUe. 
is to oQBse upon the stage. Mr John Kemble to, in point of f|ot, 'm* 
tended for the church-Hi very diflbrent sort of profession. 

Wkxklt List or Performakcbs. 

June 19—25. 

JTie Pronok^d Hutband, 4 Cnmond Brig, 
laabdla, 4 Charkt Edward. 
Merchant qf Fenke, Sjf No <SMy, No Sufper, 
The Gamester, if Guy Mannerlng, 
Romeo and JuUet, it Wortodt<ffth§ (Men, 
The Qemester, ^ Rob Roy. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
Thji present Number oondudes the Third Volume of the Uierary 
Journal, We shall commence the Fourth next Saturday, with a 
double Number, akmg with which win be given a TttlC'page and 
Index to Vol. IIL It was also our wfah to have had the portrait of 
the Ettrick Shepherd ready at the same time ; but thto we havefound 
impossible. It wiU be published, however, with the July monthly 
Part, and wiU then be delivered gratto to our subscribeis.- Next 
Number, besides other arttoles of Interest, will contain Tab Soitoh 
IB Hit SLlPrBBS, No. VIII. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb are obliged to postpone till next weA reviews of Mrs Norton's 
" Undying One,** and several other new works. 

We are afraid that the additkxial conununioation " On the Origin 
and Progress of the Royal Institute of France** wouki be interesting 
to only a very limited portion of our readers.— We regret that we shall 
not be able to find room fbr the story entitled " Italian Friend- 
ship.**— The oommunlcatkm of " Proteus ** will probably h4ve a 
ptoce In our next— We shall endeavour to attend to the hint of 
" An Amateur" next week.— A Correspondent to correct In hto sur- 
mtoesas to the source from whfeh the " Memoir of Schnier,** hi our 
tost, was compUed.—*' A Tale of Witchcraft,** and ♦• Letter fh>m 
Oban,** are unavoidably postponed till next week. 

A BaUad by the Ettrick Shepherd In our next^— Poetical commu- 
DicatkMM received thto week from Glasgow and Peebles, as wdl as 
those fhMn many of our other Correspondents, will be attended to 
next Saturday.— We do not think so highly of the spedmens of the 
'* Journeyman Mason*s *' poetry, as our correspondent seems to do 
who has fkvoured us with them.— We regret that we shall not be 
able to find room for the fbHowIng verses :— <' The FeeUi^ of 
Home,** by «< M. J.** of Glasgow,-" A Mother*s Song,** and " Look 
not on the Whte,'* by •♦ G.** of Glasgow,—" The Snowdrop,** by 
«♦ J. S. L.**— and " To M. A.** 

We shall be glad to recdve from our correspondents In diflhren^ 
parts of the eonntry, o ccasi ona l communications similar to the pa- 
ragraphs in to^iay's Joum^, entttled '< ChlV^Chftt from Pwto, Lon* 
don, and Okngow.** 
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[A»v«RTrMMB)n« from Loodon, laleodMl for tiiintkMi In thU 
JovuNAV* wl)leli i|Dw fbnu oat of the mot/t dibble m odiu mi tat 
Utefsry Advertiaiqg io Sooltond, art ratptcCliilly l a mm ti J to to 
loft wHh Mr PuKOKRicK Somom. No. IGy. Ftoet Stftof. who hat 
bcM appoinlod Agent fbr the AdvertMi^ Dtportrooot in Lontlon. 
Termi the tamo aa tlw Biinbttrgh NevapapMO.] 



Thit day waa pahlidied. 
In f Tok. 18mo. pHoe 7t. e&tra dotti ho^rdt, 

THE LIFE 

OF 

KING JAMES THE FIRST. 

By ROBERT CIIAMDBRS, 
Autlior of the ReMUooa In Seottond, tie, 

TwoVoHmai. 
FORMING TOLUMRS FIFTY-FITE AND PIFTT-SIX OF 

CONSTABLES MISCELLANY. 

Bdinbnrsht Printed Ibr CoitaTABLi and Co.; and Honar, 
CukWCM, and Oa» London. 

%♦ BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS of NAPO- 

LBON BONAPARTE, tranakted by Dt Mcmbs. are on the ert of 
pwfahcarton In the MlMtlUiny. 

OaiOINAL POilTRAITOF ROBERT BURNa 

Now ready fbr daUrcr^ 

DSDICATKD, BT PBRMIfttlOH, 

TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
A GENUmE'ANO ORIGINAL PORWAIT 

OP 

ROBERT BURNS, 

PAiirnto ly 17dG, bt vtK latk hb rnsji taixoB) 

ANO PIKIsmCD IV THC FIRST STTLB OV UXK KNaRATIXO, 
BV lift JOHN HOMBUftOH. 

Size of the Print, 9 by 18 iocbea. 

raiiVTa, £0. I5i. 

pRQora ov rBmiCH pamb, . • • I. la. 

PB0OPS ON INOLA PAPRB, . • • I, 6n. 

PB00P8OV IWDtA PAPSm BBPOBB WBITIWO, V» St. 

To to deliTered tlrlotly In the order of SubKrlfl<ioo. 

Teitlmoniab In flivour of tlte ftiong lOcencM of thh Portrait to 
the ort|{tiial have been reeeived from— Afr« BMraf, Jfr/ Miwlehoae, 
iCUrlnJa), MUi Dumiop qfDumtop, Sir WmUer 8eoii, Bmri., John 
8i/me» Peter HiU, ChartnKirk/Mtriek 9karpe. 0n4 f^d Bridgtt, 
Jun. Etqulrft, and fhmi many other penom who were Immediately 
oonneoted with the Poet. 

Copieg of the Tettlmonialt meotlonad above may to had by ap|tly> 
hMtothePubHahara. ' n/ 

Bdinburgh : puUUhed for the Proprietor* by Com8ta»lr and Co.. 
lf». Waterloo>PIacet and Mooir, Bova, and Gnavsa, Printaetten to 
hUMajoity, London. 



PLEASURE TRIP TO ST KILDA. 



'PHE Proprietors of the Bennevis Steaiii-Packet 

-^ pMpoae to tend that Veael b PLKA8URB TRIP to ST 
KILDA atotU tto bavinnlof of Jnly. The beauty of the Seaaery 
1^ thli lequestertd l»land, aa well aa of what wUl come under obaer- 
vation durinc the Trip, baa been atmady to fUlly deaerlbed by many 
eminent touTMB, that to atlampt giving even an outline of It In the 
narrow limits of an adver tla e men i were Mpeillnona. SuAoe It to 

Siv, that an opportunity of Tiiliing thli, the moat retired part of tto 
rltlth Islet, rarely oflbrt Itaelf, an^ can only to aocompllthed In tto 
event of an adcqaate nmhber of Oentlemen coming (hrward to sup. 
port this pmpoMl. Returning fMm 8t KUda, tto Bennevlt wilt call 
at Btafti, if wiehcd fbr by thePiitsi^mi. Thb^eaml baa now been 
plying foi three teaioot betwixt GlMfow and tto Wettam Islands, 
IS found to to an exrelknt laa-boat, aod It In every oih^ respect fit 
for tto route, final notice « 'U to given by advertisement as to tto 
day of sailing. 

Farther particufaus will to given on appHeatlon to Messrs Coir* 
s^ABLB and Co., Bdinburgh i or to tto SabstTlber. 

_ . JOHN M*LBOO, 1% TnrnerM Cowrt 



t Published this day, Itmo^ tts. boards. 

THE POCKET LAWYER : A PractScal Dv^ 

"^ of tto Uws of Seodand, radnaing aU tto nMst i^kfir 
Branches of those Lavs to short and Camiltar Proffc-airiflsa. m 
ported bv Referenem to approved Anthmilies i vidi m 
rams of WriUogs. Law Expenses, &c 

By A MCMBBB OP TMB FACULTY OP Ax»TOCATS& 

Printed for Olivbb aad Boro, Bdtobnsh. 



■^ , 



This day b published. 
In \ vols. 19mo» price L*l, 4a. 

THE SAILOR BOY, or the Admirml and k* 

. ^ Proleeie, by Rosalia St Clair. Author of Ulrtea of Smc 
Banker's Danghtars of Bristol. FashlnnaWf ttd Uwltob 
Son of O'Donaal, First mnl LaatYaartoC Weeded Liic, 
OgUvIe, &e. 

London : Printed for A. K. Nbwm ak and Cow 



Tto lbUovii« will apfaar thia 

Tha SUTTEE, or Hindoo Conpcrt, by Mn G«Bm 
Manwaring, Author of Moaeow, ^te. S vols. 

ST JAMES'S»or A PaepBt Delusion, by Elba £t: 
tvols.8vo. 

CICELY, or the Rose of RBby. 4th edition. 4 n^ 

ETIIELWINA, « RomBnoa, by T. J. Hosir 

CoBTra. fd edition. 3 vols. 

BRIDE AND NO WIFE, by Mra Mosss. Uf^ 

tioo. 4 vola. 



PORTER ON THE SUGAR CANE. 

Just published. 
In deny 8vo, with lUostraUre Platc», pfriea lib 

THE NATURE and PROPERTIES of tit 

^ SUGAR CAN B t whhPraedcal Directiom for tea r«hBrc,w 
tto Manufkctore of ita vmiout products; detailtng ito ae* c 
,mttcb*lronroved methods of Extractimg, BoUlmg; Rr0uit^ s&^ ^ 
tUtinjf: also, Dwscriptiont of tto be«t Michloery. and osefal D» 
tlons for ttogeneral management of Rttataa, Jkai dee. 

By GEORQb RICHARDSON PORTER. 

** This Volume contains a valuable masa of aci««tiflc and pryi 
cal iaft>rmatlon, and Is. indeeil. a compendium of ewry iMf b^^ 
resting relative to colonial Agricultttre and UannltotuuB'-fo 
ligtnce, 

«' Thia WorkflMy to «a«iri<^er«l one of tto moat raluaUtboilt 
ttot has yet issued from tto press, connected with Ccriontal i«msi> 
indeed, we luf^w pot any greater service we couM t coder Waf !■&> 
Proprtctora, than In recommending ttostuJy of Mr I\irtat*<nlat* 

*' We ean« aRogether. veansnmend thia volume na a anoct tiimik 
addf tioB to tto library of tto bonw West India merdtoat, a» «d * 
thatot Ito resident planter.* '—LiX^arjr Gazette. 

Publialiad by S^iim, Eldbb, and Co., ComhiR, 



TO DYSPEPTICSi. 
THE STUDIOUS AND SEDENTARY. 

BUTLER'S COOLING APERIENT PQV 

^ DBRS,— produce an txtramoly rcAresbing &lftrvcscinf Drisi. 
preferabto to Soda, Seldlita^ or Magne4a Water, and at the s» 
time a Mild and Cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to ptoax**^ 
healthy action of tto Stomach and Boweb, aod thcrrbfy pvevcat ^ 
recurrence of Constipation and hkUgestien, wRh all OMir nua d 
cnnaaquencea, as Depmaiion, Plntuienca^ Acidity or ilaaiitoi. 
Haadaoh, Febrile Symptoms. Brupdooson tto Skin, Ac> &«.; *i 
by Araquant use will obviate tto necessity of havinn reoourtc i*C>> 
lomel. Bosom Salts, and other violent medicines, which tend t» 9- 
bintate the system. When taken after too free an isidolf8Beeia*> 
luxuries of the taUe, particulaHy after too naueh wismw tike nsaal te- 
agreeable sB l s ta are altogether avoided. In warn i liassff ^ 
wUltolbnsdamlfapMlybanaflciBl, as tharpiiiTfint nrmmnlirtni ' 
BUa, and do not debilitate. 




Pptpaiad, and sold in ft. 9d. Boxes,— «»d 10s. 6d. nad 9(b. Cstfi 
by BuTLBB, Chemist to his Majesty. No. 75, Prioci^ Street. t£^ 
burght andjauttontlcated by the Preparer's nime aad addM. ■ 
thcLabel afluced to each box and ease) may teobtalood of Btmi' 
and COm 4* ChaapsMe, Comer of St Paul's, London : aad of al ^ 
ptiocipal Druggists and Booksellersthioughout tto United 

Edinburgh : PubUshed for tto Praorietnrr. every Saturday 
by CONSTABLE 4c CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ; 

Sold also by TnoiiAa Atk ixaoN A Co., 84, Troogate. Glasgow : T 
CuBhr, Ion. and Co., Dublin; Hvnrr. Chancb, andCo.. U* 
don { and by all Newsmen. Postnastcra, and Cleiks of tto RMi 
throughout tto Unitad Kingdom. 

VrMGi^t or 8Umpe4aMd$H4firfeb9yod» ICA 
Printed hy BAi.i.AifTYNi ft Co. PapTi ^orl^ Ca^^onfsl^ 
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